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London  Eeviow. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.* 

THE  FOUNDERS  EIGHT  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO — ED- 
■\VARD  THE  CONFESSOR. — EDWARD's  CHURCH — 
EDWARD'S  CORPSE — CORONATION  OF  THE  CON- 
QUEROR. 

"  A  Cathedral,"  said  Coleridge,  "  is 
petrified  religion."  Westminster  Abbey- 
is  petrified  history.  The  whole  life  of 
England  gathers  round   this  building ; 

1.  Historical  Memorials  of  WestmiTister  Ahhey, 
By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  ot  "West- 
minster.    London:   Murray.     1868. 

2.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ahhey 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster.  Including 
Notices  and  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  Abbots 
and  Deans  of  tlie  Foundation.  Illustrated  by 
JoJiN  Preston  Neale  ;  the  whole  of  the  literary 
department  by  Edward  Wedlake  Brayley. 
Two  Vols.     London.     1823. 

3.  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  Translated 
into  English  with  considerable  additions,  1718. 

4.  The  History  of  No7inandy  and  of  England. 
By  Sir  Francis'^Palgrave.  London:  Macmillau. 
1864. 

5.  TJie  Histori/  of  England.  By  David  Hujie, 
Esq.     London:  Jones.     1824. 

[*  This  is  a  far  more  elaborate,  instructive,  and 
extended  historic  article  than  the  brief  one  in  the 
previous  vol.  :  almost  a  condensed  history  of 
England.     (Editor  of  the  Eclectic.)] 

New  Seriks.— Yol.  YIL,  No.  7. 


the  nation's  annals  are  thei'e  written  in 
stone.  From  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain  in  sub-apostolic 
times  to  the  burial  of  the  last  deceased 
Premier — from  the  baptism  of  King 
Lucius  in  180  to  the  funeral  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1865,  English  history  has 
been  built  up  on  those  few  acres  of 
ground ;  in  Saxon  times  a  waste  howling 
wilderness,  now  the  heart  and  centre  of 
the  Empire.  One  king  has  been  born 
there,  anotlierhas  died  there,  most  have 
beenljuried  there,  all  save  one  have  been 
crowned  there.  Thither  the  newly- 
anointed  sovereign  has  gone  forth  to 
reign.  There  the  Commons  have  framed 
laws  to  protect  them  against  the 
Sovereign.  There,  too,  Convocation  has 
vainly  attempted  to  frustrate  the  acts  of 
the  Commons.  The  Abbey  has  escaped 
the  perils  of  the  two  periods  which 
proved  disastrous  to  so  many  other  less 
fortunate  structures — the  Keformatiou 
and  the  Revolution.  It  owes  its  safety 
to  its  double  character;  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  only  a  temple  of  religion,  but 
also  a  royal  palace.  Protestant  zeal, 
which  had  no  mercy  upon  the  shrine  of  St. 
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Thom.is  at  Canterbury,  spared  even  while 
it  robbed  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward  at 
Westminster.  Puritan  fervour,  which  in 
many  another  minster  "broke  down  all 
the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and 
hammers,"  left  tliis  almost  unscathed.  It 
has  escaped  hkewise  the  destructive 
hand  of  the  nineteenth  century  restorer, 
which  has  all  but  ruined  Salisbury — the 
only  rival  of  Westminster  as  a  model  of 
the  pointed  style.  It  Avas  a  narrow 
escape  on  each  occasion.  The  Lord 
Protector  Somerset  would  have  pulled 
down  the  Abbey  and  converted  it  into 
a  quarry  of  stones  for  his  new  palace  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  was  bought 
off  by  a  gift  of  seventeen  manors.  The 
Abbey  was  actually  attacked  duiing  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  saved  only  by  the 
dismay  which  fell  .upon  the  assailants, 
when  their  leader,  Sir  Richard  Wise- 
man, ancestor  probably  of  the  first 
'"Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster," 
under  the  revived  Papal  hierarchy,  was 
killed  by  a  tile  which  was  thrown  upon 
his  head  from  the  battlements  of  the 
church  by  an  unseen  hand.  The  Abbey 
was  once  more  threatened  in  1854,  when 
Parliament  sanctioned  a  grant  of  £4,700 
to  repair  "  the  tombs,"  Avhich  were  de- 
livered from  this  danger  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  eminent  antiquaries.  It  has  not 
escaped  altogether.  Christopher  AVren 
and  Inigo  Jones  "  improved  "  the  build- 
ing whose  beauties  they  were  as  little 
able  to  understand  as  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  held  that  Gothic  architecture  must 
necessarily  be  gloomy,  and  compelled 
the  greatest  modern  Gothic  architect  to 
build  an  Italian  palace  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  purest  specimen  of  Pointed 
architecture  save  one  that  we  possess. 
Long  may  this  venerable  minster,  this 
royal  palace,  this  visible  and  tangible 
history  of  England,  remain  safe  from  fire 
and  storm.  May  the  engineer  spare  its 
foundations  and  the  restorer  keep  far 
fi"om  its  doors.  Gazing  upon  its  darken- 
ed walls,  we  might  well  forget  the  age 
in  which  wo  live,  did  not  the  contractor's 
shed  and  engine  under  the  very  windows 
of  the  minster  remind  us  that  this  is 
the  age  of  brick,  the  period  of  imder- 
ground  railways. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  building 
so  venerable  as  the  Abbey  would  have 
an  origin  more  or  less  legendary.  The 
earliest  tradition  ascribes  the  Ibundation 


to  King  Lucius,  who,  after  receiving 
Christian  baptism  in  180,  erected  a 
church  on  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Apollo, 
which  had  been  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake. During  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  under  Diocletian,  the  trans- 
foi'mation  was  reversed ;  the  Christian 
church  had  to  make  way  for  the  heathen 
temple.  Wren  derides  this  story  as  an 
invention  of  the  monks,  who,  always 
jealous  of  St.  Paul's,  thought  it  necessary 
to  manufacture  a  pedigree  that  might 
compare  with  that  by  which  the  Cathe- 
dral was  traced  back  to  a  temple  of  Diana. 
The  story  of  King  Lucius  must  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  that  of  King 
Bladud  and  his  swine,  the  joint  discover- 
ers of  the  hot  springs  of  Bath.  Neverthe- 
less, he  M'ho  has  faith  enough  may  yet 
see  the  tomb  of  Lucius  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Coire,  to  which  town  the  king  retired 
and  became  a  bishop  when  Aveary  of  roy- 
alty. The  next  founder  of  whom  we  hear 
is  Sebert,  who  is  said  to  have  accomplish- 
ed his  pious  work  about  the  year  616. 
Dart,  who  published  \\\&  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Abbey  Church  of  West- 
minster in  1723,  believed  in  Sebert,  He 
was  undoubtedly  an  historical  personage, 
but  Dean  Stanley  has  no  faith  in  him  as 
a  founder.  Bede  mentions  him  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Paul's,  but  says  nothing 
about  his  reputed  work  at  Westminster. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  in 
the  narrative  which  makes  him  the 
founder  of  the  Abbey  we  have  another 
manifestation  of  that  jealousy  which  the 
Westmonastrian  always  had  of  the  Lon- 
doner. We  seem  to  touch  solid  ground 
about  two  hundred  years  later.  At 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the 
Mercians  being  intolerably  oppressed  by 
Beorred,  rose  against  him,  expelled  him, 
and  elected  Ofla,  of  royal  lineage. 
"  Offa  the  Terrible,"  he  Avas  called,  tor 
he  defeated  the  Britons  again  and  again, 
taknig  possession  of  their  provinces.  He 
subdued  all  the  Anglo-Saxons  south  of 
the  Humber,  "rectified"  his  frontier  by 
annexing  London  to  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  and  became  so  powerful  that 
Charles  the  Great  craved  his  alliance. 
Like  many  another  prince  of  that,  and  in- 
deed tar  later  times,  he  sought  to  alone 
ibr  deeds  of  blood  by  pious  gifts.  He 
paid  the  tenth  of  l>is  goods  to  the  Church  ; 
he  made  an  annual  present  to  the  Pope, 
on   the   strength    of  which    subsequent 
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Pontiffs  demanded  "  Peter's  Pence  "  as 
theii-  right ;  he  endowed  the  Abbey  at 
St.  Alban's,  and — this  is  his  claim  to  our 
notice  now — he  granted  a  charter  to 
the  West  Monastery — Westminster. 
Xlie  house  was  maintained  by  Dunstan, 
who  established  twelve  Benedictine 
monks  there.  These  were  troublous 
times,  both  for  layman  and  for  church- 
man. In  the  vei-y  year  that  OflEa  con- 
quered Wessex,  787,  three  strange 
vessels  made  the  coast  of  Dorset,  and 
landed  their  crews  near  one  of  "the 
king's  towns."  Badohard,  the  reeve, 
rode  forth  to  meet  them,  deeming  them 
traders  and  suspecting  no  harm.  "  They 
made  him  pay  with  the  battle-axe,"  says 
Palgrave.  Badohard  and  his  attendants 
were  murdered.  From  that  date  the 
Danes — for  such  these  intruders  were — 
became  the  incessant  and  inveterate  foes 
of  Britain.  They  laid  the  country  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  Now  they  landed 
in  Northumbria,  then  far  away  to  the 
west  in  Cornwall,  then  in  the  Island  of 
Sheppey  in  the  east,  then  on  the  Dorset- 
shire coast  in  the  south.  They  feared 
not  God  nor  regarded  man.  They 
spared  the  house  of  prayer  as  little  as  the 
dwelling-house.  They  sailed  up  the 
Humber,  the  Medway,  the  Thames,  the 
Avon,  and  the  Tamar,  spreading  ruin  as 
they  advanced.  Even  London  itself  was 
invaded.  Westminster  was  overrun. 
The  monastery  was  all  but  extinct,  when 
there  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  king 
who  in  spite  of  his  weakness  accomplish- 
ed that  which  his  valiant  ancestors  had 
not  achieved,  raising  for  himself  an  en- 
during shrine,  and  for  his  country  a 
building  that  is  at  once  palace,  Walhalla, 
and  church. 

Before  we  describe  the  foxmdation, 
let  us  learn  something  of  the  site.  Thorn 
Ey,  the  Island  of  Thorns,  the  West- 
minster of  to-day,  was  in  the  priraajval 
age  of  English  history  a  jungle,  wherein 
the  wild  ox  and  the  red  deer  took  refuge. 
The  island  gave  its  name  to  the  stream 
by  which  it  was  partly  surrounded,  and 
Avhich  came  rushing  down  to  the  Thames 
from  the  Hampstead  hills,  past  Aye  hill, 
now  Hay  hill ;  past  Aye-bourn,  now 
Tyburnia  ;  through  the  Manor  of  Eye- 
bury,  now  Ebury;  through  the  marsliy 
waste  that  then  spread  where  now  stand 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Marlborough 
House,  and  which  has  not  disappeared 


even  yet,  but  is  still  to  be  seen,  trans- 
formed and  beautified  indeed,  in  the 
Lake  of  St.  James's  Park.  Thorn  Ey 
Avas  a  marsh  within  a  marsh — a  forest 
within  a  forest.  In  the  charter  of  Offa 
it  is  called  "that  terrible  place."  Yet 
it  had  attractions  for  those  who,  weary 
of  the  tumult  and  turmoil  of  life  in 
adjacent  London,  sighed  for 

"  A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade.'' 

It  was  close  to  the  Thames,  the  noblest 
and  securest  highway  in  England,  at  a 
time  when  robbers  infested  every  road. 
Tried,  too,  by  Dr.  Johnson's  test — "  the 
best  waters  are  those  which  contain  the 
most  fish" — the  Thames  deserved  the 
name  of  "  Father,"  and  its  offspring- 
fed  the  monks  who  settled  on  its  shore. 
The  soil  was  a  fine  gravel,  a  patch,  like 
two  or  three  more  adjacent,  in  the  vast 
bed  of  clay.  Through  this  gravel  perco- 
lated the  rain  water  from  Hyde  Park 
and  Palace  Gardens,  to  supply  the  monks 
when  the  river  was  too  turbid  to  be 
drunk.  But  for  that  spring  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  had  scarcely  existed.  The 
climate  of  England  at  that  time  was 
like  the  climate  of  Canada  now.  Vine- 
yards brought  forth  grapes  on  the  island 
— so  like  to  Thorn  Ey — where  stood  the 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  although  Craig 
Eyriri  was  clad  with  perpetual  snow. 
One  third  of  England  was  covered  with 
wood — another  third  WMth  uncultivated 
heath  and  moor.  The  marsh  lands  ex- 
tended over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres.  x\nd  while  Nature  reigned  thus 
savagely  on  earth,  there  were  frequent 
and  startling  tokens  of  her  presence  in 
the  heavens.  Mock  suns  perplexed  the 
scanty  inhabitants  by  day,  the  aurora 
alarmed  them  by  night.  Frequent  astral 
showers  suggested  to  them  the  near 
approach  of  the  time  when  "the  stars 
shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of 
the  heavens  shall  be  shaken."  The  whole 
of  Christendom  believed  that  the  end 
of  the  world  would  come  with  the  end  of 
the  first  Christian  millennium.  A  little 
later,  when  the  expectation  had  sub- 
sided, there  was  a  renewal  of  the  fearful 
looking  for  the  things  coming  upon  the 
earth.  The  year  1066,  so  memorable 
in  English  annals,  was  the  year  of 
the  great  comet.  Night  after  night, 
says   Palgrave,  the  people  gazed  upon 
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the  "  long-haired  star  ''  darting  its  aw- 
ful  splendor  from  horizon  to  zenith. 
Crowds,  young  and  old,  watched  the 
token  far  beyond  the  midnight  hour, 
and,  when  they  retired  to  their  broken 
rest,  its  bright  image  floating  before 
the  eyes  disturbed  their  slumbers.  Its 
dread  presence  confirmed  the  terror 
excited  by  the  tidings  of  William  the 
Norman's  intended  invasion  brought  by 
pilgi-im  and  merchant. 

Such  were  the  natural  phenomena  of 
that  age.  In  one  respect  the  moral  phe- 
nomena were  strangely  at  vaiiance  with 
them.  For  five-and-twenty  years  there 
reigned  a  king  who  loved  peace  and 
tranquillity,  who  did  not  deem  the  sword 
the  chief  insignia  of  royalty,  Edward 
was  more  fitted  for  the  cloister  than  the 
throne  :  was  by  nature  a  monk  rather 
than  a  monarch.  Though  married,  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  celibate,  and  had  no 
child.  "  He  was,"  says  the  historian, 
"the  first  Avho  touched  for  the  king's 
evil ; "  he  was  also,  we  might  almost 
say  because  of  that,  "the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings."  It  was  not  a  time,  nor 
was  England  the  country,  in  which  the 
devotee  could  hope  to  govern.  Though 
Edward  reigned,  he  scarcely  governed. 
When  he  heard  that  Ilardicanute  had 
killed  himself  at  a  debauch,  he  was  filled 
with  dismay.  He  sent  for  the  great 
earl,  and,  throwing  himself  at  Godwin's 
feet,  prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Normandy  and  spend  his 
days  in  obscurity.  It  was  only  when 
Godwin  showed  him  that  he  Avas  not 
merely  the  riglitfal  heir  to  the  crown, 
but  that  it  was  his  duty  to  wear  it,  that 
he  consented  to  bear  the  for  him  unwel- 
come burden  of  sovereignty.  The  sceptre 
was  placed  in  his  hand,  but  Godwin  and 
his  sons  ruled  the  country,  and  mocked 
at  their  puppet,  "with  his  pink  face  and 
white  hair,  looking  as  royal  as  a  bell- 
wether new  washed,"  as  the  author  of 
"  Hereward  "  describes  him.  Never- 
theless it  remains  true,  "  the  meek  shall 
inheiit  the  earth."  Harold  the  wealthy, 
the  handsome,  the  brave,  perished  at 
Hastings  within  ten  months  of  mount- 
ing the  throne,  or,  as  some  say,  died 
long  years  afterwards  in  oljscurity  as  a 
hermit  at  Chester.  Edward  the  pious, 
the  somewhat  weak  devotee,  died  in  his 
bed  at  a  good  old  age,  and  his  sepulchre 
is  with  us  until  this  day. 


This  sepulchre  has  been  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Abbey.  To  quote  Dean 
Stanley : — 

"  The  sepulchral  character  of  Westminster 
Abbey  became  the  frame  on  Avhich  its  very 
structure  depended.  In  its  successive  adorn- 
ments and  enlargements  the  minds  of  its  suc- 
cessive founders  sought  their  permanent  ex- 
pression because  they  regarded  it  as  enshrin- 
ing the  supreme  act  of  their  lives.  The 
arrangements  of  an  ancient  temple  were,  as 
has  been  well  remarked,  from  its  sacrificial 
purpose,  those  of  a  vast  slaughter-house ; 
the  arrangements  of  a  Dominican  church  or 
modern  Nonconformist  chapel  are  those  of  a 
vast  preaching-house;  the  arrangements  of 
Westminster  Abbey  gradually  became  those 
of  a  vast  tomb-house." — ifemorhds  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  p.  116. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  purpose 
for  which  Edward  destined  his  structure. 
If  he  was  weak  he  was  also  meek  and 
humble.  He  Avas  no  Pharaoh ;  the 
Abbey  is  no  Pyramid.  Though  it  is  a 
burial-place,  it  is  not  a  solitary  tomb, 
the  manifestation  of  inordinate  egotism, 
of  selfish  vanity  that  would  baulk  death. 
Around  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor  lie 
"the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great 
men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the  chief 
captains,  and  the  mighty  men.''  There 
is  not  another  cemetery  like  it  in  the 
world.  "  Death  is  robbed  of  its  oblivion 
Avhen  the  corpse  is  laid  in  the  Abbey. 
Victory  with  its  living  honors  is  scarce- 
ly more  alluring  to  noble  ambition  than 
funereal  rites  in  Westminster." 

Peter  Avas  the  favorite  saint  of  Ed- 
ward. In  time  of  trouble  aiul  exile 
the  Confessor  vowed  that  if  he  came 
ngain  to  his  father's  house  in  peace  he 
would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne  he  an- 
nounced to  the  great  council  his  inten- 
tion of  fultilling  Ids  vow.  The  proposal 
was  received  Avith  horror  by  nobles  and 
people.  They  raised  constitutional  ob- 
jections ;  they  urged  the  dangers  of  the 
road.  But  the  vow  had  been  made,  and 
must  be  fulfilled,  unless,  indeed,  a  dis- 
pensation could  be  obtained,  A  depu- 
tation of  nobles  Avas  sent  to  the  Pope, 
and  brought  back  a  release  for  the  king, 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  found 
or  restore  a  monastery  of  St,  Peter, 
Avhereof  the  king  should  be  the  special 
patron.  The  choice  of  a  site  Avas,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  decided  by  a 
dream : — 
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"  There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wor- 
cester, far  from  men  in  the  wilderness  on  the 
slope  of  a  wood,  in  a  cave  deep  down  in  the 
grey  rocks,  a  holy  hermit  of  great  age,  Uving 
on  fruits  and  roots.  One  night,  when  after 
reading  in  the  Scriptures  '  how  hard  are  the 
pains  of  hell,  and  how  the  enduring  life  of 
heaven  is  sweet  and  to  be  desired,'  he  could 
neither  sleep  nor  repose,  St.  Peter  appeared 
to  him,  *  light  and  beautiful  like  to  a  cleik,' 
and  warned  him  to  tell  the  king  that  he  Avas 
released  from  his  vow ;  that  on  that  very  day 
his  messengers  would  return  from  Rome ; 
that  '  at  Thorney,  two  leagues  from  the  city,' 
■was  the  spot  marked  out  where  in  an  ancient 
church  '  situated  low,'  he  was  to  estabhsh  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  which  should  be  '  the 
gate  of  heaven,  the  ladder  of  prayer,  where 
those  who  serve  St.  Peter  there,  shall  by  him 
be  admitted  into  Paradise.'  The  hermit 
writes  the  account  of  the  vision  on  parch- 
ment, seals  it  with  wax,  and  brings  it  to  the 
king,  who  compares  it  with  the  answer  of 
the  messengers  just  arrived  from  Rome,  and 
determines  on  carrying  out  the  design  as 
the  apostle  had  ordered." — Memorials,  &c., 
p.  19. 

No  mortal  hands  consecrated  the  ori- 
ghial  monastery.  St.  Peter  himself  per- 
formed the  sacred  rite  in  the  days  of 
Sebert,  as  Edric  the  fislierman  tells. 
Edric  did  not  forget  that  St.  Peter  had 
been  a  fisherman,  and  by  the  a^jostle's 
direction  he  had  a  miraculous  haul, 
"  whereof,"  said  St.  Peter,  who  would 
seem  to  love  generalities,  "  the  larger 
part  shall  be  salmon."  He  imposed 
conditions.  Edric  was  never  to  fish 
again  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  to  present 
to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  a  tenth 
of  all  that  he  caught.  Centuries  after 
Sebert,  the  monastic  historian  Flete  saw 
in  the  decreasing  supply  of  salmon  a 
judgment  upon  the  Rector  of  Rother- 
hithe  for  refusing  to  obey  the  apostolic 
injunction  of  paying  tithe  to  the  Abbey. 
Edward  liad  special  and  personal  reasons 
for  selecting  this  site.  A  crippled  Irish- 
man named  Michael  had  made  six  pil- 
grimages to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  being 
healed,  but  in  vain.  St.  Peter  told  him 
that  if  a  King  of  England  would,  on  his 
own  royal  neck,  carry  him  to  the  mon- 
astery at  Thorney  he  should  be  cured. 
Edward,  hearing  of  the  promise,  ful- 
filled his  part  of  the  condition,  and  the 
Saint  fulfilled  his.  Amid  the  scoffs  of 
the  court,  especially,  as  we  may  believe, 
of  the  sons  of  Godwin,  he  bore  upon 
his  back  the  long-tried  sufferer,  and  on 


reaching  the  altar-steps  the  man's  ankle- 
bones  received  strength,  and  he  went 
away  like  another  cripple  a  thousand 
years  before  in  another  temple,  walking, 
and  leaping,  and  praising  God.  Betbre 
this  same  high  altar  a  child,  "  pure  and 
bright  like  a  spirit,"  appeared  to  the 
king  in  the  sacred  elements.  Leofric 
and  Godiva  saw  it  also.  Perliaps  it  was 
for  the  high  and  pure-minded  woman, 
who,  to  relieve  the  people  of  Coventry, 

"  Rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity," 
that  the  vision  was  meant,  a  reward  for 
a  most  heroine-like  deed.  However  that 
may  be,  this  vision,  and  the  other  inci- 
dents we  have  mentioned,  convinced  the 
king  that  here  he  would  build  a  house 
as  much  more  worthy  of  God  than  the 
half-ruined  monastery,  as  the  temple  of 
Solomon  was  than  the  tabernacle  of 
David.  To  superintend  the  raising  of 
tlie  structure  he  came  to  reside  at  West- 
minster, and  the  palace  that  he  erected 
for  himself,  grew  up  with  and  became 
part  of  the  Abbey. 

"  The  Abbey  and  the  Palace  grew  up  to- 
gether, and  into  each  other,  in  the  closest 
union,  just  as  in  Scotland  a  few^  years  later 
Dunfermline  Palace  sprang  up  by  Dunferm- 
line Abbey,  and  yet  later  again,  Holyrood 
Abbey — first  within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  then  on  its  present  site — by  Holyrood 
Palace.  The  '  Chamber  of  St.  Edward,''  as  it 
was  called  from  him,  or  the  '  Painted  Cham- 
ber,' from  its  subsequent  decorations,  wa?  the 
kernel  of  the  palace  at  Westminster.  This 
was  the  '  Old  Palace,'  as  distinguished  from 
the  '  jSTcav  Palace '  of  WiUiam  Rui'us,  of  which 
the  only  veftige  is  the  Hall  looking  out  ou 
w'hat  from  its  novelty  at  that  time  was  called 
the  '  New  Palace  Yard,'  as  the  open  space 
before  what  were  the  Confessor's  buildings 
is  still  known  as  '  Old  Palace  Yard.'  " — Me- 
morialSj  p.  24. 

Fifteen  years  did  the  king  pass  in 
building  his  new  church.  Upon  it  he 
expended  one-tenth  of  the  property  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  marvellous  in 
every  way :  marvellous  in  its  origin ; 
marvellous  in  having  for  founder  a  king, 
at  a  time  when  kings  were  warriors  and 
tyrants  instead  of  devotees  ;  marvellous 
in  its  architecture,  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  seen  in  England  before.  We 
have  said  that  Edward  was  the  last  of 
the  Saxon  kings.  He  may  also  be  called 
the  first  of  the  Norman  kings.  His 
mother  was  a  Norman  ;  he  was  edu- 
cated in  Normandy.     When  he  heard 
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the  tidings  of  Hardicanute's  death,  he 
Avould  have  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Bee  or  Fecamp,  and  have  lived  and  died 
on  Norman  soil.  When  Godwin  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  persuaded  him  to  un- 
dertake the  unwelcome  duties  of  sover- 
eignty, he  could  not  make  Edward  for- 
oet  the  land  of  his  love.  The  new  king 
introduced  the  Norman  language,  and 
used  the  Norman  handwriting  and  seal 
in  state  documents.  These  innovations 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  retaining 
the  "clerks"  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Normandy.  They  were  necessary 
on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  writing;  they  were  also  Ed- 
ward's chaplains  and  spiritual  advisers, 
and  likewise  his  secretaries  of  state.  No 
doubt  they  had  something  to  do  with 
the  introduction  of  the  new  style  of 
architecture  which  astonished  the'  Eng- 
lish. The  Abbey  was  the  first  cruciform 
structure  erected  in  the  country.  As 
such,  it  marked  the  near  approach  of 
that  great  revolution  which  swept  over 
the  land  a  few  years  later.  A  nation 
Avhich  adopts  the  language  and  arts  of 
another,  is  already  half  vanquished. 
Thus  it  was  that  WiUiam  was  able  to 
subdue  England  within  a  very  brief  pe- 
riod of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Edward 
had  prepared  the  way  for  him.  The 
Saxon  had  been  the  forerunner  of  the 
Norman.  What  sort  of  building  it  was 
which  now  rose  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
monastery  of  Thorney,  Dean  Stanley 
tells  us: — 

"  Its  massive  roof  and  pillars  formed  a 
contrast  with  the  rude  wooden  rafters  and 
beams  of  the  common  Saxon  churches.  Its 
very  size,  occupying-,  as  it  did,  ahnost  the 
whole  area  of  the  present  building,  was  in 
itself  portentous.  The  deep  foundations,  of 
large  square  blocks  of  grey  stone,  were  duly 
laid.  The  east  end  was  rounded  into  an 
apse.  A  tower  rose  in  the  centre,  and  two 
at  the  western  point  with  five  large  bells. 
The  hard,  strong  stones  were  richly  sculp- 
tured. The  windows  were  fdled  with  stained 
glass.  The  roof  was  covered  with  lead;  the 
cloisters,  chapter-house,  refectory,  infirmriry, 
with  its  spacious  chapoi,  if  not  completed  by 
Edward,  were  all  begun  and  finished  in  the 
same  generation,  on  the  same  plan.  Tliis 
structure,  venerable  as  it  would  be  if  it  had 
lasted  to  our  own  time,  has  almost  entirely 
vanished.  Possibly  one  vast  dark  arch  in 
the  southern  transept,  certainly  the  substruc- 
tures   of    the    dorinitorv,    witli    tlieir    huge 
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pillars — '  grand  and  regal  at  the  bases  of  the 
capitals  ' — the  massive,  low-browed  passage 
leading  from  the  great  cloister  to  Little 
Dean's  Yard,  and  some  portions  of  the  refec- 
tory and  infirmary  chapel,  remain  as  speci- 
mens of  the  work  which  astonished  the  last 
age  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  first  age  of 
the  Norman  monarchy.  The  institution"  was 
made  as  new  as  the  building.  Abbot  Edwin 
remained,  but  a  large  body  of  monks  Avas  im- 
ported from  Crediton,  coincidently  Avith  the 
removal  of  the  see  at  that  place  to  Exeter,  in 
the  person  of  the  king's  friend.  Leofwin.  A 
small  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret, 
which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  present 
Abbey,  is  said  to  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  a  new  church  bearing  the  same  name 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  church 
of  St.  Margaret." — Memorials,  p.  26. 

It  was  not  destined  that  the  founder 
of  the  church  should  be  present  at  its 
consecration.  The  work  of  fifteen  years 
was  now  completed,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  worthily  crown  the 
edifice,  when  visions  warned  Edward  to 
prepare  for  his  end.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  was  sitting  among  his  courtiers, 
who  were  voraciously  devouring  their 
food  after  the  long  abstinence  of  Lent, 
he  sank  into  a  deep  abstraction,  and 
then  suddenly  came  one  of  his  curious 
laughs.  He  had  seen  the  Seven  Sleepers 
of  Ephesus  suddenly  turn  from  their 
right  sides  to  their  left ;  no  very  laugh- 
able matter,  one  would  think,  consider- 
ing that  the  change  was  an  omen  of 
seventy  years'  famine  and  pestilence. 
Another  legend  tells  how  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  appeared  to  two  English 
])i!grims  in  Syria,  and  gave  them  a  ring- 
to  take  back  to  Edward  with  the  warn- 
ing that  in  six  inonths  the  king  should 
be  with  him  in  Paradise.  The  pilgrims 
fulfilled  the  Saint's  command,  and  the 
king  prepared  for  his  end.  At  Christ- 
mas-tide, 1065,  Edward  came  to  West- 
minster, and  on  Christmas- day  ho  ap- 
peai-ed,  wearing  liis  royal  crown.  That 
same  night  his  strength  gave  way. 
Mortal  illness  set  in.  On  St.  John's 
day,  December  27th,  he  was  so  much 
worse  that  he  ordered  the  ceremonial  to 
proceed  on  the  morrow  of  that  day. 
"Childermas"  was  considered  the  most 
Tinlucky  day  of  the  whole  year.  On  that 
day  the  king  signed  the  cliartor,  and 
arranged  the  relics  and  presents.  Queen 
Editha  took  bis  ))lace  at  the  consecra- 
tion, while  he,   tlie  founder,   was  sunk 
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in  a  deep  stupor.  On  the  closing  day 
of  the  year  lie  seemed  to  revive.  It 
was  the  last  flickering  light  of  the  lamp 
of  life.  He  described  to  those  who 
stood  around  him  a  vision  which  he  saw, 
and  they  said  that  he  doted.  Palgrave 
tells  us  that  Harold  "  worried"  the  king 
into  appointing  him  his  heir,  although 
Edward  had  already  left  his  crown  to 
his  "good  cousin,"  William  of  Nor- 
mandy. "  Harold,"  said  the  dying  king 
to  his  brother-in-law,  "  take  the  crown, 
if  such  be  thy  wish,  but  the  gift  will  be 
thy  ruin.  Against  the  Duke  and  his 
baronage  no  power  of  thine  can  avail 
thee,"  "I  fear  not  the  Duke,  nor  any- 
one else,"  was  Harold's  reply,  and  so 
the  matter  rested.  It  was  on  the  vigil 
of  the  Epiphany,  January  5th,  1066, 
that  the  king,  after  having  disposed  of 
this  question,  said  that  he  was  "passing 
from  the  land  of  the  dead  to  the  land 
of  the  living."  A  few  hours  later  he 
died,  and  with  him  the  last  of  the  race 
of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tAvo  dozen  years  of 
Danish  rule,  had  reigned  500  years. 
Though  the  event  had  been  foreseen, 
it  caused  the  greatest  consternation 
throughout  the  land.  On  the  very  next 
day,  so  urgent  were  the  dangers  Avhich 
seemed  to  threaten,  the  dead  king  w^as 
buried,  and  the  living  king  was  crowned. 
The  body  of  Edward  was  laid  out  in 
the  Palace,  and  regained  the  natural 
expression  by  which  death  so  often 
mocks  the  mourners  with  the  cheating 
semblance  of  life.  "The  unearthly 
smile  played  once  more  over  the  rosy 
cheeks,  and  the  white  beard,  seemed 
whiter,  and  the  thin,  stretched-out  lin- 
gers paler  and  more  transparent  than 
ever."  Edward  had  not  many  mourners 
among  his  own  family.  The  Godwins 
had  often  stung  into  a  temporary  fury 
of  anger  the  meek  king  by  their  taunts 
and  gibes.  His  queen,  Editha,  had 
little  love  for  a  husband  who  lived  as  a 
monk.  But  the  people,  his  children, 
crowded  to  Westminster  to  see  the 
monarch  who,  amid  all  his  caprices  and 
superstitions,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ruled  them  so  well  that,  cen- 
turies afterwards,  the  sovereigns  of 
England  had  to  swear  that  they  would 
govern  in  accordance  with  "the  merciful 
laws  of  the  good  King  Edward."  He 
was  bui'ied  in  the  church  which  he  built 


and  should  have  consecrated,  and  his 
shrine  is  now  the  most  veneral)lc,  as  it 
was  once  the  most  venerated,  relic 
wliich  the  Abbey  contains.  Three  times 
his  cofiin  has  been  disturbed  by  men  in 
whom  curiosity  overcame  reverence. 
The  last  occasion  was  nearly  200  years 
ago,  and  an  account  of  the  investigation 
was  published  in  1688,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  Taylor,  gentleman,  but  it 
was  really  by  Henry  Keepe,  author  of 
Monumenta  Westmonasieriensia.  He 
stated  that  while  the  scaftblding  was 
being  removed  after  the  coronation  of 
James  II.  ia  1685,  King  Edward's  coffin 
Avas  broken  by  a  beam.  Putting  his 
hand,  in,  and  "turning  the  bones  which 
I  felt  there,  I  drew  from  underneath  the 
shoulder-bones,  a  crucifix  richly  adorned 
and  enamelled,  and  a  gold  chain  twenty- 
four  inches  long."  The  first  consisted 
of  oblong  links  curiously  wrought  and 
connected  by  a  gold  locket  (ornamented 
by  two  large  stones,  supposed  to  be 
rubies)  from  which  a  crucifix  was  de- 
pendent. The  latter  was  richly  enam- 
elled, "  having,  on  one  side,  the  picture 
of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  in  His 
passion,  wrought  thereon,  and  an  eye 
from  above,  casting  a  kind  of  beams 
upon  Him  ;  whilst  on  the  reverse  is  a 
Benedictine  monk,  on  each  side  of  him 
capital  Roman  letters."  The  cross  was 
hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
some  relic,  and  could  be  opened  by  two 
little  screws  on  the  top.  As  to  the 
body,  the  head  was  "firm  and  whole," 
and  the  jaws  full  of  teeth.  "  A  list  of 
gold,  about  an  inch  broad,  surrounded 
the  temples.  There  Avere  also  in  the 
coffin  Avhite  linen  and  gold-flowered 
coloured  silk,  that  looked  indifterent 
Avell,  but  the  least  stress  put  thereto 
shoAved  that  it  Avas  well-nigh  jicrished.'' 
Concerning  Harold's  coronation  Ave 
have  little  information.  AVe  know  from 
the  Baycux  tapestry  that  Stigand,  the 
last  Saxon  primate,  was  present,  but 
Avhetherit  took  place  at  Westminster  or 
St.  Paul's  is  uncertain.  Harold  put  the 
crown  upon  his  OAvn  head,  and  he  Avorc 
it  for  a  shorter  time  than  any  king  that 
came  after  liim.  He  could  scarcely  have 
expected  that  a  man  like  William  the 
Norman  Avould  quietly  submit  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  Avhich  belonged 
to  him  doubly,  which  he  claimed  by 
right    of  Harold's  surrender,  and  Ed- 
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ward's  bequest.  And  yet  Harold  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
last.  He  was  at  York  wlien  William 
landed  at  Pevensey.  A  thane  who  wit- 
nessed the  debarcation  took  horse  in- 
stantly, and  travelled  night  and  day 
until  he  had  delivered  his  evil  tidings. 
The  king  returned  to  the  south,  and 
fought  the  most  famous  battle  ever 
waged  on  English  soil.  We  need  not 
rep.eat  the  well-known  tale  of  the  two 
camps  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement,  the 
camp  of  the  devout  Normans,  and  the 
camp  of  the  riotous  Saxons ;  nor  how 
bravely  both  sidesfought ;  nor  hownearly 
William  lost  the  battle  ;  nor  the  morrow 
of  his  victory,  the  search  for  the  van- 
quished king  among  the  slain,  and  the 
foundation  of  Battle  Abbey  by  the  vic- 
torious duke.  Though  victor  at  Hast- 
ings, William  was  by  no  means  yet  con- 
queror of  England.  Before  him  lay  a 
country  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant, 
but  which  he  knew  to  be  hostile  to  him. 
He  had  a  task  that  demanded  all  his 
energies  in  conquering  Kent.  So  brave 
a  resistance  did  the  men  of  that  county 
offer,  that  William  was  glad  to  make 
peace  on  terms  very  favourable  to  them. 
The  stratagem  ofBirnam  Wood  was  re- 
peated, and  when  William  saw  the  mov- 
ing trees,  he  entered  into  a  parley  with 
.the  enemy,  and  they,  with  Stigand  at 
their  head,  obtained  from  him  a  promise 
to  respect  all  their  old  liberties,  amongst 
them  that  of  gavel-kind,  Avhereby  all 
the  children  inherited  equally  the  es- 
tates of  the  father,  aright  maintained  to 
his  day.  We  may  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  politicians  Avho  resist 
a/iy  infringement  of  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture as  a  democratic  innovation.  Hav- 
ing arranged  with  Kent,  William  com- 
pelled Winchester  to  pay  fealty,  and 
then  marched  upon  London.  He  con- 
ducted the  siege  from  two  points  ;  Bark- 
ing on  the  east,  and  Westminster  on  the 
west.  But  in  vain  did  his  balistas  hurl 
their  missiles  against  the  solid  Boman 
walls  ;  it  was  not  to  force  tliat  the  metro- 
polis yielded.  Nor  can  the  surrender  be 
ascribed  to  treachery.  It  was  rather  due 
to  the  conviction  which  had  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  during  those  months,  that 
the  land  wanted  a  man  for  king.  The 
yjeople  had  declared  their  allegiance  to 
the  child  Edgar  Atheling,  for  child  he 
must  have  been,  seeing  that  he  was  alive 


ninety  years  after  the  conquest.  But 
Stigand,  who  negotiated  with  William 
in  Kent,  probably  only  represented  pop- 
ular feeling  when  he  suggested  negotia- 
tions in  London.  They  speedily  led  to 
terms :  young  Edgar  Avas  given  up  to 
William,  a  dangerous  experiment  at 
such  a  time,  and  with  such  a  man.  Nev- 
ertheless it  was  a  successful  one,  for 
the  king  treated  with  tenderness  the  last 
representative  of  the  Saxon  line.  He 
hesitated  when  he  was  asked  to  put  the 
crown  upon  his  own  head.  The  hesita- 
tion is,  of  course,  considered  to  be  hypo- 
critical, though  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  so  stigmatising  it.  He  had  to  consult 
his  own  followers  first,  to  ascertain  if 
they  would  feel  aggrieved  at  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  claiming  the  title  of  King. 
The  coronation  followed  their  assent, 
the  first  coronation  of  the  thirty-four 
(excluding  Harold's)  which  the  Abbey 
has  witnessed. 

Most  tragical  Avasthe  first  of  this  illus- 
trious series.  The  day  selected  for  it 
was  indeed  suitable  enough,  for  it  was 
the  day  that  tells  of  peace  and  goodwill 
to  men — peace  and  goodwill  how  dear 
after  the  months  of  strife  and  bloodshed 
that  had  passed  since  that  last  Christ- 
mas when  Edward  appeared,  wearing 
the  crown  on  his  head.  The  coronation 
of  the  duke-king — the  Norman  ruler  of 
Saxon  England,  with  the  consent  alike 
of  Norman  and  Saxon — seemed  a  deed 
worthy  of  Christmas-day.  But  by  a 
most  lamentable  mischance  the  very 
heartiness  of  the  approval  led  to  a  griev- 
ous disaster.  As  VVilliam  stood  before 
the  high  altar  on  the  very  gravestone  of 
Edward — the  "fierce  huge  unwieldy 
living  king,''  the  exact  opj)osite  of  the 
dead  king — the  meek  "  bell-Avether 
newly  washed  " — Aired,  Archbishoji  of 
York,  and  the  Norman  Bisho])  of  Cou- 
tances,  ask(;d,  each  in  his  own  language, 
the  two  races  if  they  would  have  Wil- 
liam for  their  king.  A  confused  shout 
of  acclamation  arose  from  the  mixed 
multitude.  Thereupon  the  Norman  sol- 
diers outside,  believing  that  their  duke 
was  in  danger,  set  tire  to  the  buildings 
adjoining  the  Abbey.  They  were  built 
of  straw  and  Avood,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion spread  so  fast  and  burnt  so  Hercely, 
tliat  the  glare  of  it  was  seen  by  the 
croAvd  in  the  Abbey,  who  rushed  out  in 
terror.     The  clergy  Avcre  left  alone  with 
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William,  "  and  in  the  solitude  of  that 
wintry  day,  amidst  the  cries  of  his  new 
snbjects,  trampled  down  by  the  horses' 
lioofs  of  their  con(}uerors,  lie  himself,  for 
the  lirst  time  in  his  life,  trembling  from 
liead  to  foot,  the  remainder  of  the  cere- 
mony was  hurried  on."  The  victor  of 
Hastings  Avas  agued  with  terror  while 
receiving  the  prize.  It  was  in  fear  and 
weakness  that  he  assumed  the  crown  of 
the  island  empire.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment this  incident  was  accepted  by  the 
English  as  a  portent  of  calamity.  It 
worked  its  own  fullilnient.  The  havoc 
wrought  by  the  Norman  soldiery  in 
Westminster  on  William's  coronation 
day  was  symbolical  and  precursory  of 
the  rapine  which  afterwards  devastated 
the  whole  land.  Nearly  six  centuries 
later  popular  superstition  saw  in  a  less 
tragical  incident  an  omen  of  misfortune. 
At  his  coronation  Charles  I.  changed  the 
purple  velvet  robe  for  one  of  white  satin, 
probably  because  the  latter  was  the  pro- 
per ecclesiastical  color  for  the  day — 
the  Feast  of  the  Purification.  Where- 
upon the  people  saw  in  him  the  destined 
victim  of  those  misfortunes  predicted  for 
the  "  White  King." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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POPULAR  EXPOSITIONS  OF  SCIENCE.* 

The  two  volumes  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  brief  pajier  are  among 
tlie  most  attractive  expositions  of  scien- 
tific to])ics  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
The  illustrations  are  copious,  and  as 
admirable  as  copious,  often  presenting, 
in  a  most  vivid  and  yet  pictorial  and 
scenic  manner,  some  scientific  fact  to  the 
eye.  The  anecdotes  flow  with  affluence 
over  the  pages,  and  the  style  of  com- 
position is  lucid,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest those  for  wliom  the  works  are 
especially  compiled  and  prepared — those 
whose  acquaintance  with  science  in  any 
department  is  perhaps  slight,  and  who 

*  1.  The  Wonders  of  Optics.  By  F.  Marion. 
Translated  from  tlie  French,  and  Edited  by  Charles 
W.  Quin,  F.C.S.  Illustrated  with  Seventy  En- 
gravings on  Wood,  and  a  Colored  Frontispiece, 
tjampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

2.  Thunder  and  Lightning.  By  W.  de  Fonvielle. 
Translated  from  the  French,  and  Edited  by  T.  L. 
Phipson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Thirty-nine  Engravings  on  Wood.  Sampson  Low, 
Son,  and  Marston. 


need  to  be  fiscinated  by  the  curious  and 
entertaining,  the  anecdotal  or  luminous, 
character  of  its  facts  and  doctrines.  We 
hope  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  many 
other  similar  volumes  in  store  for  tlieir 
readers ;  such  a  series  exactly  hits  a  very 
popular  want.  The  volumes  before  us 
are  entirely  free  from  that  great  vice  of 
almost  all,  even  popular  treatises,  on 
scientific  subjects — labored  technicality. 
Few  writers  have  succeeded  in  libera- 
ting science  from  this  burden  ;  and  pro- 
bably most  readers  have  felt,  on  first 
making  the  acquaintance  with  some  de- 
partment of  science,  that  however  easy 
it  might  be  to  seize  the  meaning  of  a 
fact,  and  to  understand  its  relations,  to 
understand  the  language  in  which  it  was 
set  forth  was  altogether  another  matter. 
Hence  also  it  has  frequently  been  the 
case  that  some  readers  have  stored  their 
memories  with  technical  descriptions, 
wliile  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  things 
described.  The  error  on  the  other  side 
has  been  sometimes  still  more  ludicrous. 
If  circumlocution  and  learned  phrase- 
ology has  often  embarrassed  a  youtliful 
student  or  reader  with  something  of  the 
perplexity  Swift  describes,  when  he  says, 
he  told  Newton  that  wdien  he  w^as  asked 
a  question,  he  w^ould  i-evolve  it  in  a  cir- 
cle, round  and  round  and  round,  before 
he  could  produce  an  answer.  The  scien- 
tific Avorks  of  Count  Rumford,  highly 
valuable  as  they  are,  are  full  of  most 
ludicrous  illustrations  arising  from  the 
desire  to  be  sufficiently  explicit.  Thus 
in  one  of  his  economic  treatises,  he  gives 
a  recei2:)t  for  a  pudding,  and  then  a  page 
of  description  how  to  eat  it.  Conclud- 
ing, he  says,  "The  pudding  is  to  be 
eaten  with  a  knife  and  fork,  beginning 
at  the  circumference  of  the  slice,  and 
approaching  regularly  towards  the  cen- 
tre, each  piece  of  pudding  being  taken 
up  by  the  fork,  and  dipped  into  the 
butter,  or  dipped  into  it  in  part  only,  as 
is  conmionly  the  case  before  it  is  carried 
to  the  mouth."  This  is  deliciously  ex- 
plicit ;  but  such  a  nice  and  dainty  detail 
in  style,  carried  into  some  departments, 
becomes  as  ambiguous  as  the  most 
learned  technicality.  Our  age  has  often 
been  justly  described  as  the  age  of 
science ;  yet  there  seems  t6  be  but  iittle 
scientific  reading.  The  knowledge  of 
the  great  and  interesting  facts  and  con- 
clusions of  science  is  very  shallo.w,  and 
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enters  but  very  slightly  into  the  thought 
or  education  of  the  young.  We  have 
often  been  struck,  in  looking  over  the 
list  of  a  course  of  lectures  for  hundreds 
of  various  institutes,  literary  societies, 
young  men's  Christian  associations,  &c., 
to  notice  that  probably,  and  most  likely, 
not  a  single  evening  throughout  a  whole 
session  is  given  to  the  exposition  of  any 
doctrine  or  department  of  science.  It 
may  be  said  that  scientific  lectures  are 
very  few,  and  that  even  most  of  those 
have  not  the  ability  to  make  the  doc- 
trines lucid  and  the  illusti'ations  attrac- 
tive ;  but,  we  suppose,  here  too  a  demand 
Avould  create  a  sujjply,  and  we  cannot 
but  attribute  this  really  melancholy 
absence  to  the  fact  that  the  great  arrange- 
ments, the  marvellous  combinations  and 
transformations  of  nature,  are  supposed 
to  have  little  interest  for  ordinary  hearers. 
How  remarkable  it  is  that  readings  of 
poetry,  passages  of  fiction,  humorous 
scenes  and  complications,  should  have 
such  power  to  entertain,  while  the  great 
mysteries,  the  truly  astounding  circum- 
stances of  nature,  shall  excite  no  curio- 
sity, and  seem  unable  to  stir  the  sense 
of  wonder!  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful,  so 
high  that  the  ordinary  mind  cannot 
attain  to  it,  while  the  humors  of  every- 
day life  are  easily  vmderstood,  and  the 
clink  of  rhymes  readily  afl^ects  the  ear. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  the  impres- 
sion that  science  is  not  interesting,  and 
that  only  to  the  initiated  and  well-in- 
formed can  it  be  made  thoroughly  enter- 
taining. Such  works  as  these  before  us 
quite  contradict  this  impression ;  each 
volume  might  be  eftectively  used  as  an 
entertaining  lecture,  and  all  the  engrav- 
ings have  the  interest  and  eifect  of  a 
succession  of  well-executed  dissolving 
views.  There  is,  it  is  also  true,  in 
many  minds,  an  utter  prejudice  against 
such  popular  expositions  of  science. 
Thoroughly  furnished  scientific  minds 
have  often  contributed  to  this  prejudice, 
regarding  it  as  a  mere  playing  with 
magnificent  tools,  and  idling  in  the 
illustrious  walks  of  science,  regarding 
the  reading  even  thoroughly  of  matiy 
such  works  as  those  before  us,  as,  in  the 
well-known  language  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  the  getting  a  mouthful  of  all  subjects, 
and  a  bellyful  of  none."  But  a  mouth- 
ful in  this  sense  of  anvtliiuij,-,  is  all  that 


most  can  command.  All  have  the  ordi- 
nary pursuit,  occupation,  and  knowledge 
of  life  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  daily  bread ; 
beyond  this,  poetry  or  fiction,  science  or 
philosophy,  is  the  appendix,  the  dessert, 
the  occasional  wine  of  life ;  and  the 
occasional  entrance  upon  the  border- 
lands, the  outskirts  of  some  great  conti- 
nent, or  department  of  science,  can  only 
have  the  effect,  if  the  mind  be  at  all 
prepared,  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  thought  and  observation,  elevating 
the  mind  to  the  perception  of  the  im- 
mense regions  of  knowledge  beyond 
the  ordinary  highways  of  life.  And, 
indeed,  magnificent  achievements,  stu- 
pendous performance,  has  become  so 
much  the  order  of  circumstance  with  us, 
that,  singular  as  it  seems  to  say  it,  the 
ordinary  mind  needs  to  step  aside  into 
some  such  volumes  as  these  we  have 
mentioned,  to  keep  still  its  sense  of 
Avonder  healthfully  awake.  The  wonder- 
ful has  almost  ceased  to  be  impressive 
with  us — what  with  Menai  and  Saltash 
tubular  bridges,  Atlantic  cables,  pho- 
tography and  stereoscopes,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  marvellous  things  we  handle 
daily  without  being  impressed  by  their 
marvellousness.  Some  lesser,  more  ex- 
ceptional, flash  arrests  the  attention,  and 
excites  the  wonder  more,  leads  to  more 
recondite  observations,  and  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  volume  before  us  are  of  the 
nature  to  stimulate  gently  the  mind. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  work- 
shop of  science  is  everywhere  around 
us ;  its  materials  are  universally  pres- 
ent, alike  in  the  objects  of  art  and  the 
yet  more  abounding  objects  of  nature  ; 
it  is  only  because  wonder  ceases  as 
novelty  expires,  that  things  in  them- 
selves awaken  no  interest.  How  uni- 
versally materials  in  themselves  wonder- 
ful as  fairy  stories  lie  ai'ound  us.  A 
pair  of  spectacles,  which  grand])apa 
takes  up  and  puts  upon  his  venerable 
nose,  without  which  he  could  not  see  to 
read — they  are  a  very  common  thing, 
but  are  surely  a  satisfaction  and  a  sug- 
gestion to  much  youthful  inquisiliveness. 
But  it  is  more  imj^ortant  to  remark, 
that  science  leads,  by  a  succession  of 
easy  steps  and  platforms,  to  a  true 
saa'O  monte  ;  and  did  men  and  women 
know  what  visions  of  things,  not  seen 
by  those  who  are  not  pilgrims,  may  be 
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beheld  from  its  slopes,  many  more  pil- 
grim  feet    would   tread    along    its    not 
inaccessible,  although  sometimes  steep, 
acclivities  ;  for  it  is  in  science  that  we 
jiossess  one    of   the   most   assured  and 
certain  means  of  overcoming  the  sceptic, 
who  tells  us  that  he  must  either  handle 
a  thing  or  see  it  before  he  can  believe 
it.     In  fact,  it  is   science  which   shows 
to  us  what  a  little  thought  prepares  us 
to  expect — a  whole  univei'se  of  invisible 
things  and  powers.     It  is  science  which 
suggests  to  us  how  things  not  seen  may 
yet  be  known.     Man  is  ordinarily  com- 
pelled  to   believe   in   what    he   cannot 
see  ;  he  only  sees  eiFects,  not  causes  or 
things.     It   has   been   very   truly   said, 
that   the  world  of  sight,  in  which  we 
live,  is  a  sort  of  central  point  or  table- 
land,   halfway   between    the    telescope 
and  the  microscope.     A  very  large  por- 
tion of  what  we  call  the  material  world 
is   invisible,    composed    of    things    not 
seen  ;  heat  and  steam  are  invisible.    We 
can  feel  a  ray,  and  we  can  see  vapor, 
that    is,    an    invisible    thing    rendered 
visible   by   condensation   from    contact 
with  cold   air,  but  who   ever   saw  the 
mighty  giant  at  home  in  the  boiler,  the 
great  moving  power  of  the  world,  the 
thing   which   drives   a  vessel   of  three 
thousand    tons,  against  wind  and  tide, 
across     the    Atlantic,    or    hammers    a 
twenty-ton  of  iron  into  shape  as  easily 
as  you  would   mould  a  pellet  of  bread 
between  your  fingers — that  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand-horse  power  nobody  has 
ever   beheld.     The  colors  of  the  solar 
ray  are,  until   made  to  play  upon  the 
prism,  invisible  ;  and  even   then,  there 
is  reason    to  believe  that  color,  never 
detected,  is  yet  lying  among  the  visible 
and  colored  rays  in  that   space  which 
appears  to  be  empty,  that  ray  without 
color;    and   the   forces   of  the  magnet 
and  the  electric  current  are  invisible,  so 
that  we  are  conducted  to  the  goodness 
of  "an   unseen  hand,  whence  fiows  all 
tliis   invisible   harmony."      This  visible 
harmony,  too,  the  screen  of  the  natural 
world,    lighting   up   its   most   beautiful 
and  created  marvels  in  the  human  soul 
— such    are     some     of   the    assurances 
which  science  has  given  to  us.     Surely 
views   like    these    cannot    minister    to 
scepticism.     Trees  rise  in  huge  and  im- 
mense forests  sometimes;  but  whether 
in  a  slim  branch,  or  whether  in  an  Ar- 


den  or  a  Fontainebleau,  the  great 
timber -builder — for  every  one  such 
magnificent  temple,  spire,  or  turret — 
is  that  carbonic  acid,  the  invisible  tenant 
of  the  air  to  whom  they  all  owe  their 
structure,  and  every  coal-bed  its  exist- 
ence. Or  even  as  those  long  miles  of 
tubes  stretching  through  our  cities  and 
towns,  filled  apparently  with  nothing 
— nothing  apparently  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  and  nothing  to  burst  into  luminous- 
ness — a  wondrous  candle,  a  light  to 
burn  without  a  wick.  Observations 
like  these,  we  say,  become  a  true  sacro 
monte,  a  sacred  hill.  From  a  most 
lively  and  delightful  writer  we  extract  a 
paragraph  illustrating  this  life  of  the  in- 
visible, in  invisible  things.* 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  of  color,  I 
may,  in  connection  with  those  gases  which  I 
spoke  of,  mention  that,  though  invisible 
themselves,  they  each  of  them  seem  to  give 
token  of  the  presence  of  certain  flivorite 
hues,  which  by  no  great  stretch  of  metaphor 
may  be  called  their  liveries.  We  know  how 
pale  and  deUcate  a  tint  of  green  it  is  that 
first  appears  upon  the  trees  in  early  spring. 
Why  does  the  leaf  acquire  a  darker  and 
deeper  green  as  summer  advances  ?  And 
why  does  the  autumn  with  its  decay  incar- 
nadine the  plant, 

Making  the  green  one  red? 

The  cause  is  very  simple.  The  natural  color 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  plants  is  a  pale  straw 
yellow.  This  you  see  in  all  plants  that  have 
been  earthed  up  by  the  gardener,  or  grown 
in  a  dark  place  where  the  sunshine  could  not 
reach  them.  On  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  they  immediately  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  and  invisible  as  this 
gas  is,  blue-hlack  is  its  livery  color,  and  it 
makes  its  presence  and  action  known  by  uni- 
ting with  the  straw-colored  tissue  of  the 
plant  into  green — at  first  light  and  yellowish, 
but  of  a  deeper  tinge  as,  summer  proceeding, 
the  days  lengthen  and  increase  in  duration 
and  intensity  of  hght,  to  which  the  absorp- 
tive power  is  due  ;  but  when  the  days  begin 
to  shorten,  and  light  to  diminish,  and  the 
cold-niglits  chill  and  contract  the  foot-stalk 
of  the  leaf,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  pass  the 
descending  sap  from  the  leaf  into  the  tree, 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  can  go  on  no 
longer ;  and  oxygen,  the  parent  of  decompo- 
sition, ever  ready  to  pounce  upon  its  prey, 
becomes  absorbed  instead,  and  though  itself 
invisible,   instantly  hoists  its  colors,  red  and 

*  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  quote  from,  and 
refer  to,  Mr.  Hoskyns's  little  volume  of  Occasional 
Essays.  He  writes  so  well  and  so  suggestively  I 
"Why  does  ho  write  so  little  ? 
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brownish  yellow,  staining  and  blotching  the 
green  leaf  with  its  rich  but  melancholy  hues. 
But  if  its  red  uniform  comes  like  an  enemy 
here,  we  owe  to  the  same  artist  the  crimson 
hue  of  the  life-stream  that  flows  in  healthy 
veins  ;  and  even  the  ruby  Ups  and  rosy 
cheeks  that  I  must  not  allude  to,  as  present 
company,  are  indebted  (I  trust !)  to  no  other 
cosmetic  than  the  invisible  gas,  oxygen. 

A  whole  world  of  marvels  starts  upon 
the  memory  at  the  mention  of  optics. 
Already  we  have  several  entertaining- 
volumes  fit  for  parlor  reading.  This 
translation  from  M.  Marion  is  inferior 
to  none ;  it  appears  to  touch  and  pre- 
sent, in  a  popular  manner,  the  latest 
results  of  optical  science,  both  in  the 
magnificent  interpretations  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  tliose  strange  freaks  of 
science  which  have  made  optics  to  be 
one  of  the  most  singular  modern  play- 
things, in  the  phantasmagoria  of  Robert- 
son, the  speaking  head  trick,  and  the 
ghost  illusion — indeed,  from  the  engrav- 
ings in  the  volume  before  us,  the  sim- 
plest mind  may  obtain  a  very  clear  and 
distinct  insight  of  the  methods  pursued 
for  giving  effect  to  such  illusions. 

The  "  Speaking  Head  "  trick  is  performed 
on  this  principle.  Wlien  the  curtain  is  drawn 
up,  the  audience  perceive  an  apparently  living 
head  placed  on  a  small  three-legged  table, 
the  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  stage  being 
quite  visible  through  the  legs.  By-and-by 
the  bodiless  head,  which  is  generally  painted 
in  a  very  fantastic  manner,  begins  to  speak, 
answers  questions,  and  ends  by  singing  a 
song.  The  trick  is  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  The  spaces  between  the  legs  are 
filled  with  a  looking-glass ;  consequently, 
the  spectators  see  the  reflection  of  the  cur- 
tains at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  Avhich  are 
made  exactly  like  those  at  the  back,  thus 
giving  the  table  the  appearance  of  standing 
on  three  slim  legs,  with  nothing  between. 
Behind  the  looking-glass  there  is  of  course 
plenty  of  space  for  the  body  of  the  man  be- 
longing to  the  magical  head.  The  exhibitor 
naturally  takes  especial  care  never  to  pass  in 
front  of  the  table,  otherwise  the  lower  part 
of  his  body  would  be  reflected  in  mirrors. 

Tlirough  all  ages,  no  doubt,  such  illu- 
sions have  been  employed  in  the  service 
of  priestcraft  and  iniposture,  and  still 
we  are  f  \r  from  the  solution  of  all  those 
manifold  ways  in  which  the  human  eye 
becomes  the  victim  of  freaks  of  the  im- 
agination. 

Towards  the  end  of  1S3.'),  a  poor  washer- 
woman who  was  grievously  tormented  with 


rheumatic  pains  gave  up  her  business,  and 
took  to  sewing  for  her  livelihood.  Being 
but  little  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work, 
she  was  compelled  to  sit  over  her  needle  late 
at  night  in  order  to  save  herself  from  starving. 
The  unwonted  strain  upon  the  e3^es  soon 
brought  on  ophthalmia,  which  speedily  be- 
came chronic.  Nevertheless,  she  continued 
her  work,  and  fell  a  prey  to  diplopia,  or  double 
sight  in  each  eye.  Instead  of  a  single  needle 
and  thread,  she  saAV  four  continually  at  work, 
everything  else  about  her  being  similarly 
multiplied.  At  first  she  took  no  notice  of 
the  singular  illusion,  but  at  last  both  imagina- 
tion and  sight  joined  arms  against  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  poor  creature  imagined  that 
Providence  had  taken  pity  on  her  forlorn 
condition,  and  had  worked  a  miracle  in  her 
favor  by  bestowing  on  her  four  pair  of 
hands  in  order  that  she  might  do  four  times 
her  usual  amount  of  ^vVork. 

Some  persons  have  been  throughout 
their  lives  the  victims  of  strange  spec- 
tral hallucination.  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Stir- 
ling, mentioned  to  Dr.  Abercrombie  the 
remarkable  instance  of  a  patient  he  had, 
who  was  quite  blind,  but  who  never 
Avalkcd  in  the  street  without  seeing  a 
httle  old  woman  hobbling  on  before 
him,  an<l  leaning  on  a  stick  ;  the  appari- 
tion always  disappeared  when  he  entered 
his  house.  We  have  the  story  of  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  wlio  was  purblind,  but 
who  never  sat  down  to  a  table,  durhig 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  Avithout  seeing 
around  liim  a  number  of  his  friends 
who  had  long  been  dead,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  fifty  years  before.  This  old 
man  had  but  one  eye,  and  this  extremely 
weak,  and  he  wore  a  pair  of  green  pre- 
servers, in  the  glass  of  which  he  contin- 
ually saw  his  own  face  reflected.  We 
have  no  means  of  elucidating  as  yet 
these  wonders.  W^e  may  inquire  wdiat 
is  the  eye  ?  and  what  is  light  ?  but  the 
inquiry  lies  deeper — what  is  the  imagi- 
nation'?  In  the  gliost-trick  the  si)ec- 
tator  beholds  the  phantom  gliding  be- 
fore the  eye  on  the  stage,  a  veritable 
spectre  seems  to  move,  but  beneath, 
could  he  but  see  the  apparatus  and  tlie 
machinery,  he  would  behold  not  merely 
the  actor  below,  but  the  light,  the  ar- 
rnngement  of  the  mngical  and  luminous 
glasses  reflecting  out  of  the  darkness 
ithe  form  before  the  eyes  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  it  is  not  in  the  phantom  alone, 
nor  the  actor  alone,  tlie  solution  is  to 
be  found,  but  in  the  electiic  light.    And 
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so  in  those  illusions  wliicli  have  some- 
times haunted  the  spirit  with  their 
shapes  of  stranijeness  or  of  terror,  it  is 
in  the  electric  light  of  the  imagination, 
that  inexplicable  and  uusolvable  power 
Avorking  in  the  deep  and  secret  camera, 
tliat  the  real  cause  is  to  be  found.  As, 
however  far  we  may  push  our  inves- 
tigations, Ave  are  assuredly  met  at  last 
by  some  dead  wall,  beyond  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  advance  ;  so,  espe- 
cially in  the  science  of  optics,  and  in 
this  department  npon  which  we  are 
touching  now,  the  mind  leaves  the  mo- 
mentary impression  of  the  marvellous 
for  a  deeper  wonder  and  more  outly- 
ing mystery.  Perhaps,  to  the  region 
of  optics  after  all,  belong  the  most 
perplexing  marvels  of  science,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Avhole  noii  ego^  the  round 
of  external  things  to  the  ego  ourselves  ; 
that  sensation,  the  medium  of  truth  and 
thought,  that  means  of  knoAving  things 
out  of  ourselves,  the  science  of  optics 
carries  us  no  Avay  tOAvards  this  ;  it  fur- 
nishes us  Avith  a  set  of  very  wonderful, 
curious,  and  entertaining  pictures,  and 
here  it  must  terminate  its  work.  Sci- 
ence plays  Avith  electricity  as  well  as 
Avith  light,  but  it  is  a  more  fearful  play- 
thing. What  a  circumstance  is  this  Ave 
meet  Avith  in  M.  de  Fonvielle's  vo- 
lume : — 

Sometimes  lightning  produces  complete  and 
instautaneous  paralysis.  The  suppression  of 
movement  in  the  victim  in  these  circum- 
stances is  so  rapid  that  those  avLo  have  Avit- 
nessed  it  might  have  thought  they  suffered 
from  some  illusion.  Who  Avould  not  think  he 
Avas  dreaming  if  he  saw  an  unfortunate 
creature,  full  of  life  and  activity,  petrified 
and  motionless  as  a  roclc,  in  less  time  than  is 
required  to  witness  the  phenomenon  ? 

Jerome  Cardan  relates  that  eight  reapers, 
Avho  Avere  eating  their  dinner  under  an  oalv 
tree,  Avere  all  struck  by  the  same  flash  of 
hghtning,  the  explosion  of  Avliich  was  heard 
far  aAvay.  When  some  people  passing  by  ap- 
proached to  see  Avhat  had  happened,  they 
found  the  reapers,  to  all  appearance,  continu- 
ing their  lepast. 

One  still  held  his  glass  in  his  hand,  another 
Avas  in  the  act  of  putting  a  piece  of  bread  into 
his  mouth,  a  third  had  his  hand  in  the  dish. 
Death  had  come  upon  them  suddenly  Avliilst 
in  these  positions  Avhen  the  thunderbolt  fell. 

Azrael  had  seized  upon  them  with  so  much 
violence  that  he  had  impressed  upon  the  en- 
tire surface  of  their  bodies  the  mournful  tint 
of  his  black  A\angs.     One  might  have  taken 


them  for  statues  sculptured  out  of  black 
marble  I 

The  catastrophe  was  so  rapid  that  the  faces 
of  the  victims  had  not  had  time  to  take  any 
expression  of  pain.  Life  was  suppressed  so 
instantaneously  tiiat  the  muscles  remained 
unmoved.  The  eyes  and  the  mouths  Avere 
open,  as  in  life,  and  had  not  the  color  of  the 
skin  been  so  much  changed  the  illusion  Avould 
have  been  complete. 

It  has  been  remarked  also  that  the  features 
of  persons  struck  by  lightning,  instead  of  be- 
ing contracted,  usually  assume  a  calm,  happy 
expression ;  and  the  conclusion  has  been 
draAvn  that  they  enter  without  shock  or  pain 
into  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  Being.  It 
has  even  been  assumed  tliat  death  by  light- 
ning is  the  prelude  to  eternal  glory  and 
happiness. 

Many  persons  have  doubted  the  reality  of 
the  terrible  catastrophe  related  by  Cardan  ; 
but  a  similar  fact  has  since  occurred  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances.  Ten  reapers 
Avho  had  taken  shelter  under  a  hedge,  were 
likeAvise  killed  altogether  during  a  violent 
storm. 

Lightning,  like  light,  furnishes  another 
Avonderful  succession  of  marvels.  How 
delicate,  how  subtle  !  It  performs  its 
Avork  sometimes  with  scarcely  a  touch. 
Enumerating  a  number  of  instances,  the 
author  calls  upon  us  to  modify  our  vul- 
gar notions  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
He  says  it  is  a  most  extravagant  idea  to 
compare  the  causes  of  thunder  and  the 
effects  of  lightning  to  the  noise  and  ef- 
fects of  cannon  and  cannon-ball ;  Ave  are 
face  to  face  Avith  an  essentially  superior 
force.  It  might  be  said  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  transition  betAveen  this  w^orld  and 
a  better  one  ;  in  fact  it  is  really  subject 
to  transcendental  laAVS  which  our  Aveak 
intelligence  cannot  grasp.  This  little 
volume  is  a  repertory  of  facts,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  amusing,  some  of  them 
of  an  abundantly  terrible  character.  Il- 
lustrating tliis,  he  strikingly  entitles  one 
of  his  chapters,  "  How  did  the  bird  get 
out  of  the  cage  ?  "  He  deriA-es  the  ex- 
pression from  Plutarch.  When  Ave  see 
animals  or  men  cease  moving,  thinking, 
living,  suddenly,  Avithout  any  appreci- 
able change  in  their  appearance  or  the 
mechanism  of  their  organization,  it  sug- 
gests the  image  of  a  cage,  the  door  still 
closed,  no  damage  done  to  a  single  Avire, 
and  yet  the  inhabitant  gone.  Hoav  did 
it  get  out  ?  The  instances  are  numerous. 
Bodies  have  been  killed  repeatedly  by 
lightning,  and  they  have  not  given  the 
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slightest  trace  of  any  -wound  or  scar,  no 
slight  touch  of  a  burn  or  a  contusion,  no 
hint  of  the  way  by  which  the  bird  sprang 
from  its  confinement.  Delicate  and  most 
subtle,  we  have  said,  has  often  been  its 
work.     Think  of  its  melting  a  bracelet 
from  a  lady's  wrist,  yet  leaving  the  wrist 
untouched  ;  tliink  of  its  melting  instantly 
a  pair  of  crystal  goblets,  suddenly,  with- 
out breaking  tliera.     Nay,  as   we  said 
above,  some  of  its  achievements  are  most 
humorous.     Arago    tells    us    how    the 
lightning  one  day  visited  the  sho}^  of  a 
Suabian  cobbler,  did  not  touch  the  artisan, 
but  magnetized   all  his  tools.     One  can 
well  imagine  the  immense  dismay  of  the 
poor  fellow  ;  his  hammer,  pincers,  and 
awl,  attracted  all  the  needles,  pins,  and 
tacks  and  nails,  and  caused  tliem  to  ad- 
here  firmly  to  the  tools.     The  amazed 
shoemaker  thought  that  everything   in 
the  shop  was  suddenly  bedeviled,  or  else 
that  he  was  dreaming.     And  there  are 
several  well-authenticated  cases  like  this, 
showing  that  iron  can  be  rendered  mag- 
netic by  the  electric  current.     We  read 
of  a   merchant  of  Wakefield,  who  had 
placed  in  a  corner  of  his  room  a  box  of 
knives,  and  forks,  and  iron  tools,  destined 
to  be  sent  to  the  colonies;  in  came  the 
lightning,  struckopen  the  box,  spread  all 
the  articles  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  found, 
Avhen  they  were  picked  up,  that  every 
one  had  acquired  new  properties— they 
had  all  been  affected  by  the  subtile  touch 
of  the  current.     Some  remained  intact, 
others  were  melted,  but   they    liad  all 
been  rendered  more  or  less  magnetic,  so 
that  there  Avas  not  a  single  nail  in  the  box 
but  might  have  served  the  purpose  of  a 
mariner's  compass.  Such  anecdotes  excite 
the  sense  of  the  marvellous  ;  and  in  popu- 
lar science  they  become  windows  through 
which  the  young  inquirer  is  able  to  look 
abroad  into   the   astonishing    fields    of 
nature.     A  great  deal  of  scientific  mate- 
rial has  of  course  been  reduced  to  sucl)  a 
matter  of  routine,  that  although  there  is 
not  much  scientilic  education,  in  any  high 
sense  of  the  word,    some   of  the  outer 
facts  are  known,   and   people   may   be 
prevented  from  making  very  grave  mis- 
takes.    Captain  Uasil  Hall,  in  his  Frag- 
ments of  Voyarjes  and  Travels,  mentions 
the    anecdote    of  a   seaman    who  was 
flogged  because  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
forgot  that   the   earth    was  round.     It 
happened  thus  :    Two  men-of  war,    one 


larger  than  the  other,  were  sailing  in 
company,  when  the  man  on  the  look-out 
from  the  larger  descried  a  ship  on  the 
horizon,  which  was  not  reported  by  the 
w^atch  of  the  smaller  vessel — tlie  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  was  the  penalty  of  his  negli- 
gence. But  the  same  occurrence  hap- 
pening shortly  afterwards  to  a  second 
person,  the  captain,  or  some  other  officer, 
remembered  that  the  taller  mast  could 
overlook  a  portion  of  the  curvature  of  the 
earth  which  must  interpose  to  hide  dis- 
tant objects  from  the  man  on  the  lower, 
and  that  the  supposed  culprit  was  there- 
fore only  faulty  in  his  inability  to  see 
through  the  ocean.  Many  circumstances 
may  arise  in  which  something  far  less 
than  the  philosopher's  attainments  are  of 
use  in  either  preventing  mistakes,  or  in 
indicating  a  more  ready  and  expeditious 
path  to  the  attainment  of  an  object.  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  his  invaluable  little 
treatise  on  Natural FhilosopJiy^  has,  too, 
copiously  illustrated  this,  and  it  must  be 
sufficiently  perceptible  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary mind  to  need  any  illustration  ;  and 
such  assurances  are  an  answer  to  all 
imagined  danger  from  the  alleged  idea 
that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  A  child  may  know  nothing  of 
the  elementary  and  constituent  pro- 
perties of  finrae,  but  it  Avill  not  be  a 
dangerous  piece  of  knowledge  if  he 
is  made  aware  that  fire  burns.  A 
number  of  matters  as  essential  to  know 
have  never  been  properly  taught,  and 
many  minds  lie,  therefore,  immersed  in 
ignorance,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  thou- 
sand detrimental  circumstances,  which 
might  be  ameliorated  or  removed  were 
they  only  aware  of  certain  natural  rela- 
tions and  conditions.  There  is  still  in 
the  countr}' a  large  amount  of  conceited 
ignorance,  Avhich  prides  itself  upon  its 
superior  wisdom.  In  no  department, 
perhaps,  has  stolid  stupidity  exhibited  a 
more  finished  and  j)erfect  ideal  than  in 
the  kingdom  of  agriculture  ;  and  in  no 
department,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
science  achieved  such  remarkable 
triumphs.  We  suppose  no  book  sets 
these  two  phases  of  agricultural  life  in  a 
more  striking  light  than  the  wise  and 
entertaining,  the  most  witty  and  practi- 
cal, Httle  essay  of  Mr.  Hoskyns.*  In  this 

*  Talpa  :  or  the  Chronicles  of  Clay  Farm.     An 
Agricultural     Fragment.      By     CLandos     Wreu 

lloskyng,  Esq. 
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small  volume  the  ingenious  and  witty 
author  reduces  science  to  practice,  and 
does  with  it,  wliat  he  teaches  is  the 
chief  end  of  farming  in  the  machinery  of 
the  Clays.  Cultivation  consisting  in  pul- 
verization, the  greater  the  comminution 
of  the  soil  or  the  exposure  of  its  inter- 
nal superficies,  the  greater  its  power  to 
absorb  ammonia,  the  essence  of  manure, 
from  that  storehouse  of  fertility  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
chemistry.  Clay,  sand,  and  lime  make 
soil ;  the  more  they  are  intercombined 
the  more  fertile  they  become.  Few  more 
entertaining  illustrations  of  science  made 
thoroughly  practical  and  popular  are  to 
be  found  than  in  this  same  Talpa.  The 
chapter,  "  Truth  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Marl 
Pit,"  is  an  illustration  not  only  of  the 
way  in  which  a  wise  mind  sets  to  work 
upon  the  soil,  but  how  a  witty  mind  may 
excite  its  conquests  ;  while  the  author 
does  abundant  homage  to  that  scholar- 
ship Avhich  does  not  come  through  books, 
that  kneading  of  the  mind  which  inward- 
ly informs  and  builds  up.  No  doubt  the 
tiirmer  is  the  last  person  usually  likely  to 
see  the  blessings  resulting  from  any  scien- 
tific improvements.  Probably  there  are 
not  wanting  those  now  who  would  give 
their  opinion  much  in  the  language  of 
Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer  : — 

But  suramun  'uU  come  ater  mea  mayhap,  wi'  'is 

kittle  o'  steam 
Huzzin'  aa'   maiizin'  the  blessed  fiealds  wi'  the 

divil's  oan  teiim. 
Gia  I  mua  doy,  I  mun  doy,  an'  loife  they  says  is 

sweet, 
But  gin  I  mun  doy,  I  mun  doy,  for  I  couldti  abear 

to  see  it. 

But  it  is  in  farming  that,  Avhile  science 
performs  some  of  its  most  extraordinary 
feats,  it  also  defies  and  distances  the 
farmer's  impression  of  value,  whose  ordi- 
nary idea  has  been  that  the  bulk  of  his 
manure — the  bulk  and  weight — consti- 
tuted its  excellence  ;  recent  attainments 
give  quite  another  color  to  this  impres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Hoskyns's  remarks  are  so  simple, 
and  so  illustrate  the  interdependency  of 
popular  scientific  discoveries  and  truths, 
that  without  making  our  paper  assume 
,too  much  the  appearance  of  an  agricul- 
tural essay,  they  may  yet  very  well  be 
quoted  here. 

Of  all  the  practical  illustrations  that  ever 
appeared   contemporaneously   with   the  an- 


nouncement of  a  great  doctrine,  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  G-uano  during  the  lifetime 
of  Liebig  is  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
remarkable.  If  some  great  physical  event 
had  testified  to  men's  bodily  senses  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  and  the 
steady  centricity  of  that  luminary,  during  the 
exact  lifetime  of  Copernicus  or  Galileo ;  or  if 
some  conceivable  reflection  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  the  deep  azure  of  heaven,  had  exhibited 
to  men's  wondering  eyes  the  outline  of  the 
great  American  continent  looming  along  its 
obverse  hemisphere,  just  as  Columbus  had 
departed  in  quest  of  it, — they  would  not 
each  have  furnished  a  more  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  the  achievements  of  those  master- 
minds, during  their  own  existence,  than  that 
which  the  more  fortunate  Professor  of  Gies- 
sen  has  been  destined  to  witness.  No  sooner 
had  the  persecuting  infidelity  of  man  (the 
same  in  every  age)  begun  to  crucify  his  great 
theory  of  the  Nutrition  of  plants  from 
THE  Atmosphere,  than  the  use  of  Guano  and 
of  inorganic  manures  began  to  give  it  proof. 
"  Burn  a  plant,  whether  it  be  an  Oak-li  ee  or 
a  stalk  of  Clover  "  (for  so  the  assertion  of  the 
great  Analyst  may  be  briefly  epitomized), 
"  and  the  trifling  ash  it  leaves  will  show  you 
all  it  ever  got  from  the  soil."  But  the  bulk, 
the  tveightj  the  great  mass  of  its  vegetable 
structure — where  is  that  gone  ? 

Into  the  Air : 
And  what   seemed  corjioreal  hath  melted 
Like  breath  into  the  wind ! 

The  weight,  the  bulk,  the  vegetable  mass, 
of  a  crop,  is  simply  its  Carbon.  Combustion 
just  undoes  what  growth  did :  and  nothing 
more.  It  recombines  the  Carbon  of  the 
plant  with  the  Oxygen  of  the  air,  and  their 
union  is  Carbonic-acid  gas,  the  very  substance 
which  the  leaves  of  a  plant  feed  upon  in  the 
air  where  it  is  presented  to  them  in  its  gase- 
ous form,  in  which  alone  they  can  absorb  it; 
they  do  absorb  it;  and  in  their  clever  little 
laboratory  they  pick  out  the  carbon, and  return 
the  oxygen;  just  as  our  own  lungs  take  up 
the  oxygen  and  return  the  nitrogen.  Multi- 
jjly  the  two  sides  of  an  oak  leaf  by  the 
number  of  leaves  on  the  tree,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
surface  which  the  plant  annually  presents  to 
the  atmosphere  to  carry  on  this  work  of 
absorption. 

But  the  Roots — what  is  their  use  then? 

Examine  them  through  a  microscope,  and 
you  will  see  that,  as  the  Leaves  are  adapted 
to  intercourse  with  Air,  so  the  Roots  are 
adapted  to  Water  :  not  stagnant  water  ;  for 
the  sponge  rots  which  is  always  saturated,  and 
their  myriad  fibres  are  each  furnished  at  the 
end  with  a  sponge  capable  of  rapid  expansion 
and  contraction, — suited  therefore  to  a  medi- 
um in  which  moisture  should  be  ever  on 
the  move,  down-wards  by  gravitation,  or  up- 
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wards  by  capillary  attraction.  This  is  the 
true  condition  of  the  soil  demanded  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  husbandry.  "  Pul- 
verize your  soil  deeply,"  said  Jethro  Tull, 
who  thought  that  plants  lived  upon  fine  par- 
ticles of  mould:  and  he  said  rightly,  but  in 
so  far  as  he  said  only  half,  and  thought  that 
Avss  ALL,  he  thought  wrongly. 

But  not  more  wrongly  than  every  Farmer 
thinks  who  fancies  that  the  bulk  of  his  ma- 
nure is  its  valuable  part.  He  rather  hugs  his 
enemy  in  this,  as  he  has  done  in  other  mat- 
ters. The  hidk  and  weight  of  Farm-yard 
manure  is  simply  the  carbon  Avhich  it  obtained 
last  year  from  the  Aimospliere  ;  all  of  which 
must  go  through  a  long  process  of  decay 
before  it  will  have  set  free  the  Mineral  and 
Ammoniacal  parts,  which  together  constitute, 
when  dissolved  by  water,  the  suction-food  of 
roots. 

Liebig  asserts,  that  if  the  roots  are  duly 
supplied  with  these  mineral  and  ammoniacal 
substances,  the  rapid  development  of  the 
leaves  wiU  soon  obtain  sufficient  carbon  from 
the  air.  The  labors  of  the  Dung-cart,  as  at 
present  carried  on,  even  in  the  most  improved 
districts,  awkward  and  uneconomical,  exhibit, 
under  more  backward  management,  a  system 
of  elaborate  extravagance  and  loss,  which 
the  least  chemical  acquaintance  with  what  we 
are  about  would  render  utterly  intolerable. 
By  frequent  turnings  in  the  yard,  and  long 
exposure  in  the  field,  every  opportunity  for 
the  escape  of  the  Ammonia  and  every  toil  in 
lifting,  hauling,  forking,  and  ploughing-in  of 
the  Carbon  is  lavishly  expended.  And  all 
to  little  purpose.  What  portion  the  roots  do 
take  up  has  to  be  oxygenated  in  the  leaf  and 
decomposed  again  before  plants  will  reassimi- 
late  it :  a  subsidiary  faculty  which  bountiful 
nature  has  given  them,  with  diiferent  degrees 
of  necessity  for  making  use  of  it. 

But  in  autumn  and  winter  manuring  it  is 
otherwise.  Decay  is  only  sloiv  combustion ; 
and  when  you  are  burying  great  cart-loads 
of  carbonaceous  manure  in  the  soil  before 
winter,  you  are  making  a  hotbed  under- 
ground, which  will  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  throughout  the  long  reign  of  Jack 
Frost,  and  preserve  many  a  tender  seed  that 
would  otherwise  perish  :  and  herein  lies  the 
chief  and  wise  application  of  all  carbonaceous 
or  bulky  manure. 

We  have  recently  had  several  of  these 
lively  illustrations  of  the  literature  of 
the  farmyard,  and  the  application  of 
science  to  agi-iculture.  My  Farm  of 
JMge  IFcof?,  by  the  author  of  Jieveries 
of  a  Bachdo7\  is  one  of  these.  Differ- 
ent to  tlie  work  of  Mr,  Iloskyns,  and 
rather  like  the  essay  of  a  practical,  but 
yet  gentleman  farmer,  it  is  yet  full  of 
many  illustrations  of  the  happy  union 


of  science  and  practice,  and  takes  views 
suggestive  enough,  as  showing  that 
there  are  many  contingencies  in  farming 
Avhich  chemistry  cannot  cover.  Car- 
bonic acid,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
grand  ingredient ;  but  give  a  man  all 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  world,  and  he 
cannot  make  a  diamond,  or  even  a  lump 
of  charcoal,  which  science  teaches  us  a 
diamond  is  in  fact.  Starch  in  potatoes, 
or  wheat,  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
w^oody  fibre  of  a  tree ;  but  as  an  agri- 
cultural fact  it  differs  as  widely  as  a 
stiffened  shirt-collar  does  from  the  main- 
mast of  a  ship;  and  hence  throughout 
life  in  general,  it  is  not  merely  necessaiy 
to  be  acquainted  with  facts  ;  tlicir  use, 
place,  proiJortion,  and  assimilation  very 
materially  affect  their  whole  character, 
and  they  have  to  be  absorbed  into  use, 
and  cease  to  be  mere  things  of  rote  or 
affairs  of  speculation,  befoi'e  they  add 
very  materially  to  real  wealth.  Until 
then  they  are  rather  amusing  and  sur- 
prising than  informing  or  edifying.  In 
the  department  of  popular  science, 
however,  and  with  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  farming  and  vegetation,  we 
have  recently  had  some  interesting  con- 
tributions to  popular  science. 

Here,  in  two  volumes,  Dr,  Daubeny 
has  collected  the  memoirs  and  essays 
of  a  scientific  lifetime,*  and  lays  down 
his  pen,  and  enters  his  coffin,  and  fin- 
ishes all  his  work  here,  just  as  he  pub- 
lishes these  two  volumes  of  collections. 
Here  are  discussions  of  questions  of  the 
profoundest  interest,  not  only  to  the 
Avorld  of  science,  but  to  the  nation  at 
large.  For  instance,  "  On  the  Sujijiosed 
Deterioi-ation  of  the  Soil  of  Great 
Britain,"  a  very  unpleasant  thought, 
while  some  writers  are  telling  us  that 
our  coal  is  exhausting,  and  we  are  beibre 
long  to  be  shivering  for  fuel,  and  with 
nothing  to  burn — all  our  coal  measures 
exhausted.  Another  class  of  doctrin- 
aires is  unfolding  the  ])leasant  thought 
that  our  soil  is  wearing  out,  so  that 
about  the  same  time  we  shall  hfi\'e 
nothing  to  cat,  Dr,  Daubeny,  in  liis 
ehiborate  and  thoughtful  essay,  gives  us 
i-eason  to  hope  that  things  may  turn  out 

*  MisceUanie-s.  Being  a  Collection  of  l^Iemoirs 
and  Essays  on  Scientific  and  Literary  Subjects, 
published  at  various  times.  By  Cliarles  Dau- 
beny, M.D.,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  James  Parker 
and  Co. 
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better  thnn  tliis.      Yet  miiuls  far  less 
entitled  to  form  a  judgment   than   the 
eminent  Oxford  professor  will  find  tlieir 
fears  by  no  means  dissipated ;  for  not 
less  wisely  does  man  torment  himself  by 
fear  for  the  future  than  refresh  himself 
bv  anticipation  and  hope.   Two  volumes 
like  Dr.  Daubeny's  are  not  for  an  editor 
to  have  done  with  in  an  epigrammatic  or 
llippant  notice   or  summary;    tliey  are 
books  to  bo  read  by  a  thoughtful  mind, 
in  some  lonely  place,  whei-e  tlie  reader 
is  free  to  let  thought  wander  in  paths  of 
philosophy,  in  which  every  speculation 
gleams  and  trembles  with   the  palpita- 
tions of  an  unadorned  and  unrhythmed 
poetry.     On  the  "Power  of  Roots   to 
Reject      Poisonous     Substances;"      on 
''  Ozone  and  its  Disengagement  by  the 
Leaves  of  Plants  ;  "  on  the  "  Action  of 
Light  npon  Plants,  and  Plants  upon  the 
Atmospliei-e  ; "    on  the   "  Final  Causes 
of  the    Sexuality   of   Plants,"    and    on 
"  The  Influence  of  the  Lower  Vegetable 
Organism;"    on    "The    Production    of 
Epidemic  Diseases  : "  with  such  topics 
as  these  the  pages  of  these  volumes  are 
filled.     A  reader  who  travels  with  the 
author,  cannot  keep  himself  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  formal   logic   and 
merely  scientific  observation ;   he  trav- 
erses  kingdoms   beyond   the   reach    of 
experimental   research ;    he   feels    that 
there  are  realms  wider  and  more  unknown 
than   were    the   Western    Lidies,    and 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  before  the  times  of 
Columbus,  Balboa,  and  Pizarro.     What 
a  hint  is  that  he  gives  when  he  says, 
"  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the 
'^accidental  structure  of  one  plant  gener- 
ally presents  the    normal   structure    of 
some  other,  and  hence,  by  studying  the 
monstrosities  of  which  a  plant  is  suscept- 
ible, we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  infer 
the  possibility  of  its  being  converted  into 
something  else  which  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  distinct  and  nnrelated  !  "   This 
observer  kept  his  mind  constantly  fixed 
in  the  attitude  of  reverent  o^/^looking, 
while  his  eyes  were  engaged  on  experi- 
menting and  t;^looking.     We  are  met, 
he  would  say,  at   every  step  with  phe- 
jioraena  which  seem  to  imply  sometldng 
beyond,  if  indeed  not  at  variance  with, 
the   forces   which    operate    upon   inert 
matter  ;  and  the  principle,  that  physical 
and  chemical  laws  are  never  suspended, 
could  not  interfere  with  this  assurance. 
New  Series. — Vol.  VII.,  No.  7. 
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Discountenancing  vague  analogies,  such 
as  the  assimilation  of  normal  substances 
by  a  plant,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  a 
crystal  by  the  clustering  of  similar  mole- 
cules round  an  existing  nucleus,  avc  at- 
tempt to  explain  everything  on  ])urely 
materialistic  principles,  and  so  to  ignore 
the  mysteries  which  surround  the  inner- 
most shrine  of  life.  It  is  cheering  to  see  a 
close  observer  living  amidst  the  forms 
of  nature,   and   studying  them  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  laws  of  ex- 
istence, and  their  ways  and  modes  of 
operation,  rising  above  the  snares  which 
scepticism  and  rationalism  nsually  weave 
round  the  path   of  such  a   mind.     We 
cannot   dismiss  the  volumes  without  a 
brief  word  of  homage  for  a  life  spent  in 
either  attempting  to  expound  the  prin- 
ciples or  to  add  to  the  spoils  of  science, 
although  this  word  can  no  longer  be  to 
its  author  congratulation.     But  it  may 
be  thought  that  in  the  mention  of  svtch 
topics  as   those  in  the  volumes  of  Dr. 
Daubeny  we  are  passing  away  from  the 
proper  limits  of  popular   science — that 
anecdotal    and  suggestive  and    toy-like 
instrumentality  with  which  we  prefaced 
these  remarks  ;  it  is  only  with  the  skin 
of  science,  its   suggestiveness,  we  have 
attempted  to    deal.     A  mind  fairly  in- 
fluenced and  impressed  by  so  slight  a 
measure  of  interest  as  this,  will  yet  not 
be  likely  to  pause  here.     It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  look  through  the  telescope 
at  the   magnificent  planet  Jupiter,  sus- 
pended, Avitli  his  satellites  around  him, 
in  the  heavens  ;  but  how  the  mind  of  a 
young   observer   is   startled   when    the 
astronomer  by  his  side  tells  him  that 
the   eclipse  of  those  satellites,  and  ob- 
sei'vatious    made    npon   other    shining 
spangles  of  the   sky,  becomes  a  means 
for    calculating    and    determining    the 
longitude  of  the  sea,  or  for  the  vessel 
to    discover   its   place  or  its  way  any- 
where on  the  wide  waste  of  the  almost 
infinite  waters  ;  so  that,  as  David  Hume 
said,   "a  nation    could  not  be  great  in 
cotton-spinning   which   bad  not    taken 
nice  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  the 
satellites  of  the  planet  Jupiter  !  "     So 
the    charming  observation  becomes  re- 
lated to  curiosity,  and  curiosity  again  is 
related  to  the  highest  use.     So  also  it  is 
interesting,    in    the    story   of    popular 
science,   to    notice    the    generation   of 
great  ideas,  how  slight  a  step  it  seems 
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from  that  point  where  some  great  mind 
of  a  past  age  stopped  short,  \inable 
further  to  realize  itself,  to  that  other 
point  where  the  same  idea  realizes  itself, 
and  realizing,  utilizes  immense  dynamical 
forces — from  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
for  instance,  through  a  succession  of 
steps,  to  James  Watt.  But  here  is, 
perhaps,  all  the  difference  between 
what,  in  technical  language,  is  called  the 
analyticand  synthetic,  the  power  shrewd- 
ly to  take  to  pieces  or  to  observe  parts, 
and  the  power  to  group  together  and  see 
how  all  the  parts  are  related  in  one  great 
whole  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  all  the  diifer- 
ence  between  a  sceptic  and  a  believer. 


Dublin  University  Magazine. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  WAR. 

"  In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello." — Hor.  Sat. 
II.  lib.  ii.  109. 

In  time  of  profound  peace,  a  provi- 
dent ruler  or  government  will  take  care 
to  be  prepared  for  war.  So  said  the 
practical  Roman  poet  and  man  of  the 
world,  as  quoted  above,  when  writing- 
some  twenty  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Our  own  Shakespeare,  rather  be- 
yond sixteen  centuries  later,  amplifies 
the  thought  more  elaborately  thus,  in 
Henry  V.,  act  2,  scene  4 : — 


itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom 
(Tho'  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in  ques- 
tion), 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 
Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected, 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation." 

These  opinions,  so  old  in  date,  have 
long  passed  into  political  axioms.  Sta- 
tists of  all  ages  and  countries  admit 
their  truth,  feel  their  importance,  but 
frequently  neglect  their  practice.  Hence, 
when  a  cause  of  quarrel,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, serious  or  trifling,  springs  up  sud- 
denly, between  nations,  both  or  all  par- 
ties concerned  find  themselves  unpre- 
pared for  the  ultima  ratio.,  the  deadly 
appeal  to  arms  into  which  they  plunge 
headlong,  without  forethought  or  calcu- 
lation of  consequences.  Then  follow 
reverses,  disbursements,  accumulation  of 
public  debt,  bankruptcy,  and  exhaustion, 
until  the  belligerents  feel  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  ])ause  to  recover  breath, 
and  to  recruit  their  energies  lor  another 
struggle,  when  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances   again    cohere  :    and    thus   the 


wheel  of  events  circles  round,  and  the 
antagonistic  propensities  of  our  nature 
have  obtruded  themselves,  from  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  historic  records,  down  to 
this  present  year  of  grace  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  inclusive.  A  mel- 
ancholy, but  true  portrait  of  man,  the 
pugnacious,  whose  constitutional  organ 
of  combativeness  appears  to  have  been 
little  aiFt'cted  by  the  softening  influence 
of  Christianity,  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  perpetual  and  ruinous 
drains  upon  his  temporal  exchequer. 
The  past  teaches  us  that  war,  rather 
than  peace,  has  ever  been  the  normal 
condition  of  fallen  humanity ;  and  the 
gathering  or  gathered  clouds  of  the 
future,  present  no  promising  indications 
of  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  Temple  of  Janus,  at  Rome,  was 
shut — as  a  symbol  that  the  world  was  in 
harmony — only  three  times  during  a  long 
period  of  above  seven  hundred  years ; 
throughout  the  life  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
the  second  king,  who  died  b.c.  672  ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  w^ar, 
B.C.  235  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Christian  era.  These 
epochs  combined  scarcely  reach  three 
quarters  of  a  century. 

When  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  1851  took  place,  it  was  hailed  by 
peace-loving  enthusiasts  as  an  oftering  of 
the  olive-branch  which  would  be  eagerly 
grasped  and  retained  by  all  nations 
capable  of  reflection,  and  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  understanding  their  own 
interests.  This  was  follow^ed  by  many 
imitations  in  foreign  lands,  by  our  second 
English  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  closed 
by  the  great  Parisian  show  of  1867, 
And  how  did  the  enlightened  world 
conduct  itself  through  the  rapidly  pass- 
ing sixteen  years?  Did  it  cultivate 
mutual  confidence,  peace,  and  good- 
will? Did  the  lion  extend  the  paw  of 
amity  to  the  lamb  ?  Did  the  lamb  re- 
ciprocate the  overture  ?  and  did  they 
lie  down  together  in  fiaternal  security  ? 
Not  exactly.  The  short  interval  was 
relieved  from  the  luxuiious  monotony 
of  inaction,  and  enlivened  by  the  stir- 
ring, sanguinary,  and  expensive  episodes 
of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Indian  mutin- 
ies, the  successful  iihbnstering  of  Gari- 
baldi in  Sicily  and  Naples,  the  Austrian 
and  Franco-Italian  struggle  in  Northern 
Italy,  the  i\merican  civil  contest,  replete 
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with  battles  producing  no  result  but 
slaughter;  tlie  Schloswig-IIolstein  dis- 
pute, and  the  seven  weeks'  campaign  of 
Prussia  against  the  dynasty  of  llaps- 
burgh,  in  which  that  proud  house  went 
down  under  the  needle-gun,  and  the 
star  of  HohenzoUern,  guided  by  the 
ambitious  policy  of  Bismarck,  rose  bi'il- 
liantly  in  the  ascendent. 

War,  then,  although  denounced  by 
every  physician  of  mind  and  body  as 
an  imuiitigated  poison,  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  men  and  states,  is  not  yet 
eradicated  from  the  human  constitution, 
or  checked  in  its  destructive  progress. 
It  has  found  its  advocates,  too,  in  tem- 
peraments of  the  most  opposite  con- 
struction. 

The  martial  historian  Napier  says, 
"  War  is  tlie  condition  of  this  world. 
From  man  to  the  smallest  insect,  all  are 
at  strife,  and  the  glory  of  arms,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  without  the  exercise 
of  honor,  fortitude,  courage,  obedience, 
modesty,  and  temperance,  excites  the 
brave  man's  patriotism,  and  is  a  chasten- 
ing corrective  for  the  rich  man's  ])ride." 

Coriolanus,  when  told  that  the  Volsces 
are  in  arms,  and  menacing  the  Roman 
territory,  exclaims  triumphantly,  "  I  am 
glad  on't ;  then  we  shall  have  means  to 
vent  our  musty  superilaity !  "  This  is 
the  ebullition  of  a  haughty  soldier  and 
noble,  writhing  under  the  discontents  of 
the  lazy,  unemployed  rabble. 

A  very  different  class  of  patrician, 
the  profound  and  philosophic  Bacon, 
writes  thus,  when  treating  of  the  true 
greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates : 
"  No  body  can  be  healtliful  without  ex- 
ercise, neither  natural  body  nor  politic ; 
and  certainly,  to  a  kingdom  or  estate, 
a  just  and  honorable  war  is  the  true 
exercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed,  is  like 
the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a  foreign  war 
is  like  the  heat  of  exercise,  and  serveth 
to  keep  the  body  in  health;  for  in  a 
slothful  peace,  courages  will  effeminate 
and  manners  corrupt.  But  howsoever 
it  be  for  happiness,  without  all  question 
for  greatness,  it  maketh  to  be  still  for 
the  most  part  in  arms ;  and  the  strength 
of  a  veteran  army, — though  it  be  a 
chargeable  business, — always  on  foot,  is  ' 
that  which  commonly  giveth  the  law,  or 
at  least  the  reputation  amongst  all 
neighbor  states,  as  may  well  be  seen 
in  tSpain,  Avhich  hath  had  in  one  part  or 


other  a  veteran  array  almost  continually, 
now  for  the  space  of  fourscore  years." 

But  the  illustrious  ex-chancellor  forgot, 
or  it  did  not  suit  his  argument  to  re- 
member, that  the  vitals  of  Spain  were 
in  a  great  measure  consumed  by  its 
enormous  armaments.  Mutato  nomine^ 
this  may  be  applied  to  nearly  all  the 
leading  powers  of  Continental  Europe 
in  the  present  day.  They  arc  armed  to 
the  teeth,  mohilhuig^  to  use  the  favorite 
technicality,  liuge  masses  of  men,  as  if 
expecting  or  contemplating  to  invade  or 
be  invaded  to-morrow.  But  which  of 
them  is  thoroughly  solvent  in  cash  or 
credit,  or  capable  of  finding  the  sinews 
of  a  sharp  conflict  without  the  aid  of 
Ivothschild  and  Co.?  And  would  that 
carutious  and  all  powerful  firm  be  con- 
tent with  such  security  as  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  contracting  parties 
are  in  a  condition  to  offer  ?  If  war  be, 
in  some  respects,  as  some  philosophers 
maintain,  a  great  safety-valve,  want  of 
money  is  a  counterpoise  which  steps  in, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  fever,  to  temper 
the  mischievous  ingredients  of  the 
remedy. 

A  wide  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  defensive  and  aggressive  war. 
The  first  is  an  incumbent  obligation  ; 
the  last  an  unmitigated  crime.  But 
■svhat  human  referee  or  judge  can  fix 
the  line  of  demarcation  ?  All  bel- 
ligerents peremptorily  assume  that  they 
are  in  the  right;  that  theirs  is  the  just 
cause,  and  that  they  are  driven  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  interests  of  peace.  All 
invoke  a  blessing  on  their  efforts.  When 
either  side  gains  an  advantage,  each  re- 
turns thanks,  sings  a  Te  Deicin,  and 
erects  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
victory,  which,  as  they  decide,  the  just 
decision  of  Providence  has  assigned  to 
ihem. 

England  desires  no  war.  She  has  sur- 
feited on  glory,  and  has  had  a  heavy 
bill  of  costs  to  pay  for  tlie  luxurious  in- 
dulgence. She  truly,  anxiously,  and  sin- 
cerely would  prefer  to  devote  her  ener- 
gies and  resources  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to 
have  no  reminiscence  of  the  income  tax 
beyond  an  inscription  to  its  memory,  and 
to  credit  the  annual  thirty  millions  and 
odd,  voted  for  naval  and  military  sup- 
plies, to  the  reduction  of  that  gigantic 
myth — the  national  debt.  But  other 
nations  either  do  not  or  aftect  not  to  be- 
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lieve  this,  and  their  overgrown  prepara- 
tions, in  mutual  suspicion  of  each  other, 
drive  us  into  heavy  counter-disburse- 
ments we  should  be  too  happy  to  spare. 
In  a  time  .of  what  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
found peace,  our  expenditure  for  the 
materiel  of  war  exceeds  what  it  was 
wlien  we  were  struggling  for  existence 
against  the  combined  power  of  Europe, 
wielded  by  the  genius  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon. This  is  one  of  the  pleasures  and 
conveniences  of  having  next-door  neigh- 
bors who  seem  to  enjoy  sitting  on  a 
•barrel  of  gunpowder,  Avith  a  lighted  fuse 
in  hand,  the  ignition  of  which,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  might,  at  any  mo- 
ment, hurl  into  atoms  friends  and  ene- 
mies "  at  one  fell  swoop."  Such  being 
the  actual  state  of  inflammability  in  the 
political  world  without,  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  be  prepared  for  possible  con- 
tingencies. A  hard  and  unwelcome,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  an  imperative  and  ine- 
vitable duty. 

Some  writer  of  note,  we  forget  who 
at  this  moment,  says,  "Tlie  use  of  war 
is  to  keep  the  peace  " — a  startling  anti- 
thesis. Washington  Irving,  a  man  of  phi- 
losophic and  piiilanthro])ic  bias,  decides 
"  that  the  natural  principle  of  war  is  to 
do  the  most  harm  to  an  .enemy  Avith  the 
least   harm   to   ourselves,    and    this,  of 
course,  is    to  be  eifected  by  stratagem." 
He   probably  thought  of  the   common 
saying  that  all  tricks  in  war  are  lawful. 
Here  we  have  the  question  treated  as  an 
ordinary  matter  of  business,  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  events  likely  to  be   perpe- 
tual, and  as  rotatory  as  the  course  of  the 
seasons.     Professor  Creasy,  writing  in 
1851,  in  the  pref;ice  to  his  "  Fifteen  De- 
cisive Battles  of  the  World  " — he  origin- 
ally confined  them  to  six,  and  might  as 
well  have  augmented  them   to  sixty — 
remarks  that  "  for  a  writer   of  the  pre- 
sent epoch  to  choose  battles  for  his  fav- 
orite tojjic,  merely   because   they  were 
battles,   merely   because  so  many  hun- 
dreds  or    thousands  of   human   beings 
stabbed,  hewed,  or  shot  each  other  to 
death  during  them,  would  argue  strange 
weakness  or  depravity  of  mind.     Yet  it 
cannot  bo  denied  that  a  fearful  and  won- 
,derful  interest  is  attached  to  those  scenes 
of  carnage."     Montesquieu  ])as  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  delivered  Avith  the  pre- 
tension of  an  oracle,  "  If  Europe  should 
ever  be  ruined,  it  will  be  by  its  warriors." 


"Truly,"  as  honest  Touchstone  has  it, 
"there  is  much  virtue  in  an  i/"/"  yet 
Europe  has  once  or  twice  been  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  the  predicted  consum- 
mation, iiad  the  author  of  "  La  Gran- 
deur et  Decadence  de  I'Empire  Komain," 
been  alive  to  witness  the  career  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  had 
he  exhaled  before  his  fall,  he  might  have 
added,  "  Behold  the  corollaiy  to  my  pro- 
position !  " 

Since,  therefore,  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
condition  of  Inxmanity,  it  is  both  salu- 
tary and  desirable  that  the  operations 
thereunto  belonging  should  be  transac- 
ted on  regular,  admitted,  and  defined 
principles.  While  science  is  so  skilfully 
employed  to  smooth  man's  entrance  into 
the  Avorld,  it  is  not  less  resorted  to  with 
a  view  to  help  him  out  of  it,  and  to  mi- 
tigate the  plethora  of  population.  In 
this  consolatory  view,  we  hail  with  much 
satisfaction,  the  announcement,  as  gather- 
ed from  published  lists  (see  "  Journal 
of  the  United  Service  Institution  from 
1858  to  1868"),  that  within  the  last 
ten  years  there  have  issued  from  the 
press,  in  England  and  France  alone, 
more  than  five  hundred  specific  Avorks 
on  subjects  exclusively  Avarlike — on  the 
actual  science  of  mutual  destruction  in 
all  its  various  phases.  Thii-ty  or  forty 
years  ago  military  Avriters  were  "  I'eAV 
and  far  between."  Now  they  multiply 
"  as  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallorabrosa." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie,  authoress  of  the  "  Plays 
on  the  Passions,"  preserved  by  Lockhart 
in  his  memoirs  of  his  illustrious  father- 
in-law,  and  Avriting  in  1810,  says — "I 
don't  know  Avhy  it  is  I  neA^'r  found  a 
soldier  Avho  could  give  me  an  idea  of  a 
battle.  I  believe  their  minds  are  too 
much  upon  the  tactique  to  regard  the 
picturesque,  just  as  the  lawyers  care  very 
little  for  an  eloquent  speecli  at  the  bar, 
if  it  does  not  show  good  doctrine.  The 
technical  phrases  of  the  military  art,  too, 
are  unfavorable  to  convey  a  description 
of  the  concomitant  terror  and  desolation 
that  attend  an  engagement."  The  gi-oat 
novelist  Avas  also  a  great  poet,  Avith  a 
prodigious  organ  of  imagination.  If  he 
means  tliat  military  men,  by  profession, 
are  not  the  best  ami  most  eligible  com- 
mentators on  their  own  art,  we  demur 
to  his  opinion.     If  he  means  simply  that 
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soldiers  do  not  usually  describe  or  feel 
like  poets,  we  have  no  oLjection  to  offer. 
]]ut  if  not  figurative,  soldiers  are,  by 
habit,  faithful,  and  relate  the  facts  they 
witness,  participate  in,  and  understand, 
witli  clearness  and  intelligibility,  al- 
though unadorned,  and,  perhaps,  unob- 
scured  by  the  imagery  they  may  deem 
superfluous.  For  ourselves,  we  much  pre- 
fer a  military  chronicler  of  a  military 
event,  as  we  should  select  for  choice  a 
lawyer's  report  of  a  remarkable  trial,  a 
doctor's  analysis  of  a  medical  case,  or 
the  homily  of  a  divine  on  a  difficult 
point  of  religious  doctrine. 

In  ancient  days,  the  ablest  and  most 
satisfactory  writers  on  war,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Polybius,  Julius  Ctesar,  cum 
aliis^  were  all  soldiers,  and  related  the 
events  in  which  they  took  part.  So  did, 
in  more  recent  times,  Moutecuculi,  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  Folard,  Frederic  of  Prussia. 
Napier,  Marmont,  Foy,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  and  Napoleon.  But  civilians, 
and  even  clergymen,  have  written  with 
eddt  on  warlike  transactions.  Archdea- 
con Coxe's  life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, was  considered  as  the  text-book 
of  that  renowned  general's  deeds,  abili- 
ties, and  character,  until,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  superseded  by  the  narrative  of 
Alison.  Few  believe  that  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  in  spite  of  his  seductive  periods,  has 
given  an  unprejudiced  and  trustworthy 
estimate.  He  is  too  much  blinded  by 
political  partisanship.  The  chaplain  ge- 
neral, Gleig,  is  a  military  writer  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  but  in  early  lite  he 
was  a  soldier,  and  fought  in  "famous 
battles." 

Amongst  the  ancients,  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  history,  as  he  is  styled,  who 
chronicled  the  wars  of  the  Persians 
against  the  Greeks,  from  the  age  of  Cy- 
rus the  Great  to  the  battle  of"  Mycale, 
was  not  a  soldier ;  Arrian  and  Quiutus 
Curtius,  the  most  celebi-ated  historians  of 
the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
were  both  civilians,  "  who  never  set  a 
squadron  in  the  field."  Arrian  began 
life  as  a  disciple  of  Epictetus,  the  stoic  ; 
graduated  into  a  priest  in  the  temples  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  finally  ma- 
tured into  a  registrar  of  battles.  Poly- 
;enus,  the  Macedonian,  wrote  seven 
books  of  stratagems  in  war,  Avhich  have 
reached  our  day,  without  personal  expe- 
rience.    And  so  did  the  Roman  Veu'e- 
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tins,  whose  well-known  treatise,  "  De  re 
Militari,"  is  often  cited  by  moderns  as 
a  standard  authority.  Sallust,  tlie  his- 
torian of  the  Jugurtliine  campaigns, 
although  not  a  soldier  by  iirofession,  had 
held  oflice  in  Africa,  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  localities  of 
the  actions  he  describes.  Tacitus  and 
Plutarch  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
distinguished  civilians  who  have  written 
fully  and  freely  on  the  events  of  war. 

Southey's  history  of  the  Peninsular 
contest  was  composed  with  an  ambitious 
aim.  His  much-lauded  life  of  Nelson 
had  given  him  a  sort  of  prescriptive 
right  to  record  the  deeds  of  Wellington. 
The  book,  in  three  goodly  quartos,  exci- 
ted curiosit)",  and  enjoyed  a  reasonable 
share  of  public  favor  until  snuffud  out 
by  the  superior  vigor  and  accuracy  of 
Sir  William  Napier's,  who,  in  one  of  his 
controversial  pamphlets,  com})limfnted 
the  work  of  his  brother  of  the  quill  as 
"a  most  copious  source  of  error." 
Napier  had  the  advantage  of  authorities 
Southey  could  not  obtain:  field  states 
and  returns  from  the  French  marshals 
and  the  English  conmiander.  When 
the  Duke  was  asked  if  lie  had  really 
given  certain  papers  to  the  historian,  iie 
replied  "  yes."  "  But  is  your  Grace 
aware  that  the  fellow  is  a  bitter  Radical  ?" 
"  Yes,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  he'll 
tell  the  truth."  On  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion the  Duke  wrote  in  a  published  letter, 
"  I  have  the  greatest  respect  tor  Colonel 
Napier  and  his  work,  but  I  have  never 
read  a  line  of  the  latter ;  for  if  I  did  I 
foresaw  that  it  might  involve  me  in  a 
controversy  more  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult than  the  operations  the  Colonel  has 
undertaken  to  describe."  Napier  was 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  considered  hinisejif  his  pupil,  and 
was  justly  jiroud  of  his  personal  notice. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  scarcely  did 
justice  to  the  genius  of  Wellington, 
which  he  subsequently  admired  and  eu- 
logized to  enthusiasm. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  life  of  Napoleon — 
almost  exclusively  a  detail  of  military 
achievements — had  a  great  sale  on  the 
outset,  and  much  was  expected  from  the 
announcement  of  sudi  a  book  by  the 
author  of  "  Waverley."  But  it  soon  fell 
in  the  market,  and  is  now  seldom  asked 
for  or  read.  General  Gourgaud  dealt  it 
a  heavy  blow  when  he  called  it  the  last 
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romance  of  the  ingenious  writer.  It  Avas 
also  said,  but  perhaps  not  truly,  that 
when  Marshal  Soult,  laying  all  national 
jealousies  aside,  with  the  frankness  of  a 
soldier,  proposed  to  ])lace  at  Sir  Walter's 
dis]iosal,  many  official  documents  and 
archives,  he  politely  declined  the  offer, 
saying  that  he  preferred,  or  was  satisfied 
with  the  ])opnlar  accounts. 

When  did  any  given  history  or  bio- 
graphy win  universal  approval,  or  com- 
]n-ise  fact  alone,  without  a  mixture  of 
fialsehood  or  exaggeration  ?  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Avho  ardently  desired  to  be 
truthfid,  more  than  once  meditated 
throwing  his  "  History  of  the  World '' 
into  the  fire,  when  he  found  half  a  dozen 
witnesses  to  the  same  passing  event  give 
as  many  totally  opj^osite  recitals  of  what 
they  believed  they  saw.  "  History," 
wrote  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  examples."  When  the 
flashy,  unpiincipled  state-secretary  of 
Queen  Anne  composed  that  well  con- 
densed sentence,  wherein  much  is  ex- 
pressed in  six  words,  and  which  has 
been  often  quoted,  he  had  present  to 
his  mind  and  distinctly  engraved  on  his 
memory,  the  stern,  uncompromising  in- 
tegrity, the  accurate,  penetrating  re- 
search, the  well-balanced  estimate  of  evi- 
dence and  authority  which  mark  the 
pages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  annalists. 
Great  teachers,  who  have  bequeathed  to 
posterity  lessons  drawn  from  events  as 
they  occurred,  with  the  causes  from 
whence  they  emanated,  and  the  effects 
they  produced  on  the  social  and  political 
world.  Tliis  was  the  history  commend- 
ed by  Bolingbroke.  He  had  no  thought 
of  the  spurious  imitations  or  travesties 
so  commonly  palmed  upon  the  gullible 
pviblic  of  his  OAvn  days,  gathered  together 
by  hired  scribblers,  or  avowed  partisans, 
from  government  manifestoes,  authorized 
bulletins,  official  instructions,  and  select- 
ed correspondence.  Bolingbroke  could 
understand  and  perhaps  feel  the  advan- 
tage of  moral  truth,  although  he  affected 
to  ignore  the  beauty  and  benefit  of 
Christian  Revelation. 

Wlien,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equally 
experienced  and  more  honest  statesman. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  said,  "  Trust  every- 
thing bnt  history,  for  that  is  always 
false,"  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  based 
nis  opinion,  not  on  the  admitted  purity 
of  the  ancient  chroniclers,  but  on  a  very 


opposite  estimate  of  the  political  and 
moral  corruption  of  the  time-serving  and 
bigotry  of  their  modern  successors.  From 
these  conflicting  opinions,  delivered  by 
the  high  authorities  named,  Ave  may 
venture  to  lay  down  two  very  safe  con- 
clusions;— that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  a  true  history  of  any  event, 
person,  or  period ;  and  that  such  a  1ns- 
tory  is  a  document  of  inestimable  value, 
when  it  can  be  obtained.  As  Shake- 
speare says  of  tried  friendship — 

"  Grapple  it  to  your  heart  with  hoolcs  of  steel." 

The  laws  of  war,  considered  scientifi- 
cally, may  be  and  ouglit  to  be  reduced 
to  a  regidar  system,  although  they  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  equally  complete 
and  undeviating  with  those  which  gov- 
ern astronomy,  mechanics,  and  mathe- 
matics. So  luuch  does  the  issue  of  the 
most  sagaciously  calculat-ed  operations 
depend  on  chance,  that  war  has  been 
often  pronounced  a  multiplication  of 
errors.  "  There  goes  a  general,"  said  a 
bystander  to  Turenne,  "  who  boasts  that 
he  has  never  made  a  mistake  in  war." 
"  Then,"  replied  the  great  marshal,  "he 
has  made  very  little  war."  But  it  is 
most  unsafe  for  a  practitioner  to  slight 
or  neglect  acknowledged  rules,  although 
examples  may  be  adduced  of  fortunate 
results  in  exceptional  cases.  Napier 
says,  "  Mediocrity  sins  against  rules  and 
fails ;  high  genius  soars  above  them  and 
triumphs.''  A  seductive  and  well  poised 
antithesis.  The  sentence  is  as  dazzling 
and  ad  captandxnn  as  any  of  Macaulay's 
best ;  but  the  logic  is  scarcely  sound,  and 
the  practice  too  hazardous  for  general 
adoption.  Napier's  dictum  may  pass  as 
a  commentary  after  the  event,  but  is 
scarcely  to  be  recommended  as  a  princi- 
ple by  which  to  regulate  it.  The  origi- 
nal idea  belongs  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
wlio,  treating  of  a  very  different  art, 
says  of  painting,  "genius  begins  where 
rules  end.'' 

The  Crimean  contest,  the  volunteer 
movement,  the  large  European  arma- 
ments in  our  close  proximity,  and  the 
uncertain  state  of  Continental  politics 
have  given  a  martial  tui-n  and  tinge  to 
English  literature,  and  to  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  Englislunen  in  general,  wliich 
as  yet  exhibit  lu)  indication  of  an  ebbing 
tide.  We  are  not  likely  to  become  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  as  our  nearest  neigh- 
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bors  have  long  been  called  ;  neither 
does  our  national  prosperity  or  onward 
progress  require  that  we  should  undergo 
such  a  complete  transformation  ;  but  it 
is  well  to  have  amongst  us  monitors  and 
teachers  who  from  experience  can  sup- 
ply manuals  of  instruction  in  the  art 
military ;  and  still  more  is  it  to  be  re- 
commended that  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  the  information  when  placed 
within  our  reach.  When  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  wrote  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Sir  John  Burgoyne  in  1847,  and  Sir 
Francis  Head  threatened  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1850  with  a  morning  call 
from  the  French  genei'al  in  possession  of 
iiondon,  we  were  certainly  unprepared, 
and  had  lallen  into  apathetic  security. 
There  was  cause  for  alarm,  and  it  was 
good  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  time.  John 
Bull  responded  after  shaking  himself, 
and  soon  forgot  the  contingent  expense. 
He  is  a  taxable  animal,  made  for  the 
purpose,  accustomed  to  the  operation, 
and  tolerably  patient  under  its  process 
when  convinced  of  the  necessity,  and 
permitted  to  indulge  in  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary and  constitutional  growls. 

In  1858,  a  small  work  was  published 
by  Mr.  Bentley,  from  the  pen  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  J.  Graham,  on  the 
"  Elementary  History  of  the  Progress  of 
the  Art  of  War."  It  was  both  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  The  author's 
view  was  comprised  in  a  short  sentence 
in  his  preface  :  "The  science  of  war  is 
one  which  is  derived  from  experience, 
and  history  is  the  basis  on  which  its 
principles  are  founded."  On  this  plan. 
Col.  (rraham  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
periods,  does  ample  justice  to  the  inven- 
tive faculty  of  Epaminondas,  who  origi- 
nated the  oblique  system — by  which  a 
superior  force  is  brought  to  bear  on  a 
weaker  point  of  the  enemy's  line  ; — so 
splendidly  verified  at  Leuctra  and  Man- 
tinea,  where  Avitli  inferior  numbers  and 
the  worst  troops  in  Greece,  he  beat  the 
hardy  Spartans,  long  held  as  beyond  all 
measure  the  best.  It  is  true,  he  had  a 
coadjutor  of  first-rate  talent  in  Pelopidas, 
ibr  whom  much  of  the  merit  justly  due 
to  his  superior  has  been  claimed,  although 
ui)on  no  tenable  ground;  just  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  laurels  of  Marll)orough  has 
been  demanded  for  Prince  Eugene,  who 
co-operated  with  him  in  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  victories.      The  genius  of  the 
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Theban  commander,  although  exercised 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  in  a 
restricted  field,  exceeded  that  of  Alex- 
ander, Hannibal,  or  Coesar;  and  the 
adoption  of  his  grand  principle  led  to 
the  surprising  victories  of  Gustavus 
Adol])hus,  Frederic  the  Second,  and 
Napoleon.  The  latter  was  ever  sparing 
of  praise  to  his  predecessors  and  oppo- 
nents. He  said  Charles  the  Twelfth  was 
a  lighting  gladiator,  who  knew  nothing 
of  war  as  an  art ;  undervalued  the 
achievements  of  Frederic ;  called  Blucher 
a  debaucbed  old  dragoon  ;  and  sneered 
at  his  destined  conqueror,  Wellington, 
as  a  mere  general  of  Sepoys.  Napoleon 
was  great  as  a  soldier  and  statesman, 
but  not  magnanimous  as  a  man. 

Colonel  Graham's  book  is  illustrated 
by  plans  of  the  battles  of  Leuctra,  i\Ian- 
tinea,  Zama,  Arques,  Nordlingen,  Flen- 
rus,  1690,  and  Leutlieu  or  Lissa,  1*757. 
This  little  treatise,  valuable  in  itself,  con- 
tains an  extract  from  Vegetius,  which 
we  subjoin.  It  will  be  found  as  appli- 
cable to  modern  warfare,  despite  the 
change  of  halnls  and  weapons,  as  if 
written  a.d.  1808  instead  of  circa  a.d. 
386.  Every  student  of  the  military  art, 
every  general  about  to  take  the  field  in 
command,  should  enter  these  aphorisms 
in  his  common-place  book  :  they  cannot 
be  too  strongly  inculcated. 

"Never  expose  your  troops  in-line 
of  battle  until  you  have  tried  their 
courage  in  skirmishes.  Endeavor  to 
reduce  your  enemy  by  want,  by  the 
terror  of  your  arms,  and  by  surprises, 
rather  than  by  regular  battles,  for  they 
are  frequently  decided  by  chance. 

"  The  best  projects  are  those  which 
are  concealed  from  the  enemy. 

"  To  know  how  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  is  more  useful  in  war  than 
courage. 

"  He  who  judges  correctly  of  his  own 
strength  and  of  that  of  the  enemy,  is 
rarely  beaten. 

"  By  new  and  unexpected  manoeu- 
vres a  general  makes  himself  formid- 
able ;  by  following  uniformly  the  same 
system  he  runs  the  risk  of  becoming- 
despised. 

"  He  who  lets  his  troops  disperse  in 
pursuit,  hazards  the*  victory  he  has 
gained. 

"  Consider  whether  your  strength  con- 
sists in  cavalry  or  infantry,  and  choose 
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your  battle-field  accordingly ;  and  let 
that  arm  in  which  you  have  the  greatest 
confidence  receive  the  shock  of  the 
battle. 

"  Consult  with  several  as  to  what 
seems  best  to  be  done.  Decide  with  a 
very  small  number,  or  even  aloiie,  what 
you  will  do. 

"  Great  generals  never  give  battle 
miless  they  think  a  favorable  occasion 
is  offered,  or  that  they  are  compelled 
by  necessity.  There  is  more  science  in 
reducing  an  enemy  by  hunger  than  by 
the  sword." 

To  the  above,  let  us  add  the  follow- 
ing :  Never  undervalue  your  enemy 
from  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
your  own  troops.  While  we  pen  this 
sentence,  the  disaster  of  New  Orleans 
on  the  morning  of  January  the  8th, 
1815,  with  its  two  thousand  victims, 
sacrificed,  too,  a  fortnight  after  the 
ratification  of  peace,  rises  to  the  mind's 
eye  in  sad  and  spectral  illustration  of 
the  soundness  of  the  above  maxim. 

Colonel  Gi'aham  adds  a  few  precepts 
on  war  from  the  Eastern  Emperor  Leo, 
who  wrote  a  series  of  "Military  Institu- 
tions" long  after  Vegetius.  Amongst 
other  rules,  Leo  says,  "Distrust  your 
enemy  when  I'etreating  ;  it  is  often  a 
stratagem  to  draw  you  into  a  snare." 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  fore-shadowing 
of  the  great  manoeuvre  of  Duke  William, 
twice  repeated  at  Hastings,  when  by  a 
pretended  flight  he  drew  the  still  un- 
broken English  army  from  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  won  the  victory  by 
flank  charges  of  cavalry,  and  the  attack 
of  heavier  masses  of  infantry  in  front. 

In  18G6,  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  pub- 
lished a  military  work,  by  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Bruce  Ilamley  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, entitled  "  Tlie  Operations  of 
War  explained  and  illustrated."  This 
is  beyond  all  question  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  has  been  written  in  the 
present  day ;  not  superficially  dashed 
off  in  a  hurry,  but  the  result  of  study 
and  reflection,  evincing  i)atient  re- 
search, sound  practical  knowledge,  and 
much  power  of  analysis.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  its  becoming  a  standard  au- 
thority. The  author  combines  in  liis 
person  and  experience  unusual  requisites 
for  the  task  he  undertakes.  He  liolds 
important  rank  in  a  scientific  corps  ;  he 


served  throughout  the  Crimean  war 
with  much  distinction,  and  also  became 
known  to  the  public  as  an  author  as 
Avell  as  an  able  officer,  by  a  series  of 
highly  interesting  and  graphic  letters 
in  his  capacity  as  correspondent  to 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine."*  He  was 
for  six  years  professor  of  military  his- 
tory, strategy,  and  tactics,  at  the  Staff 
College,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Military  Education.  These 
are  his  credentials.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  better.  From  such  a  source, 
the  public  could  not  fail  to  expect  a 
valuable  contribution  to  an  important 
branch  of  literature,  and  the  expecta- 
tion has  been  amply  realized.  The  stylp 
is  clear  and  unafiected ;  the  author's 
object,  above  all  others,  is  to  be  under- 
stood equally  by  readers  of  every  class. 
For  this  reason  he  rejects  almost  en- 
tirely the  use  of  technical  phraseology, 
an  exuberance  of  which,  although  inci- 
dental to  and  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
ject, has  a  tendency  to  run  into  obscurity 
and  affectation.  His  design,  he  says, 
"  has  been  to  impart  such  information, 
and  to  support  it  by  such  examples  as 
shall  enable  the  student  to  read  military 
history,  and  to  investigate  military 
problems,  with  the  confidence  of  one 
who  does  not  grope  and  guess,  but 
surveys  and  judges."  In  these  pages 
we  find  nothing  of  the  "Sir  Oracle" 
tone.  Colonel  Hamley  lays  down  his 
propositions  and  supports  them  by  re- 
ferences to  the  most  celebrated  ex- 
amples. There  is  no  dogmatic  assump- 
tion of  infallibility,  no  pretence  that  he 
is  always  right  in  his  deductions.  On 
the  contrary,  he  asks  for  free  and 
frankly  expressed  dissent  to  his  opinions 
should  such  arise  on  the  part  of  profes- 
sional readers,  and  courts  discussion, 
seeing,  as  he  says,  "  that  the  matters 
he  treats  of  caimot  but  become  clearer 
by  consideration  and  argument."  The 
Colonel's  chief  object  being  to  elucidate 
the  princii>les  of  modern  war,  he  ))asses 
over  the  great  campaigns  and  battles  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  confines  his  illus- 
trative instances  to  comparatively  recent 

*  Since  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  iu  an 
enlarged  and  collected  form,  under  the  title  ot 
'•The  Story  of  the  Campaign  of  Sebastopol." 
Colonel  Ilamley  has  also  written  a  brochure 
called  "Wellington's  Career:  a  Military  and 
Political  Summarv." 
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periods.  lie  also  introduces  more  re- 
ference to  tlie  operations  of  the  late 
civil  war  in  America,  and  applies  them 
more  frequently,  than  we  thought  the 
nature  of  the  contest  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  contending  armies  would 
have  permitted.  The  ablest  generals 
on  cither  side  could  draw  little  or  no 
knowledge  from  previous  experience. 
The  soldiers  and.  their  commanders  Avere 
improvised  with  the  emergency.  We 
should  add  that  Colonel  Hamley's  trea- 
tise is  illustrated  by  seventeen  plans, 
which  greatly  assist  the  reader  by  the 
dislinctness  with  which  they  are  de- 
signed and  executed.  The  work  is 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
"  under  whose  administration  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  staff"  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  army  have  first  been  regu- 
larly instructed  in  the  highest  branches 
of  military  science." 

There  are  no  two  terms  in  the  soldier's 
vocabulary  so  constantly  confounded 
and  misajjplied  as  strategy  and  tactics. 
Colonel  Hamley  in  an  early  section  of 
his  book  carefully  defines  and  separates 
each.  "  The  theatre  of  war,"  he  says, 
"  is  the  province  of  strategy — the  field 
of  battle  is  the  province  of  tactics.  All 
operations  must  ultimately  rely  for  suc- 
cess upon  power  of  fighting,  for  it  is  of 
no  avail  to  conduct  an  army  into  situa- 
tions which  it  cannot  maintain  in  battle." 
A  general  may  be  gifted  with  great 
jjower  of  combination  in  the  plan  and 
preliminary  arrangements  of  a  cam- 
paign, yet  lack  the  faculty  of  skilfully 
liandling  troops  under  fire.  It  has  been 
often  said  with  truth,  that  in  every 
action  there  is  a  critical  moment,  when 
victory  will  rest  with  the  commander 
Avho  has  his  reserves  best  in  hand.  A 
successful  campaign  depends  much  on 
calculation  and  forethought.  Accident 
often  determines  the  fate  of  a  battle. 
Bonaparte's  passage  of  the  Alps,  and 
descent  on  Italy  in  1800,  were  master- 
pieces of  strategy.  But  he  was  on  the 
point  of  losing  Marengo,  and  preparing 
to  retreat,  when  the  opportune  arrival 
of  Dessaix's  division,  and  the  tactical 
•skill  with  which  he  thrcAV  it  instantly 
into  action,  with  the  charge  of  Keller- 
man's  cavalry,  wrested  the  victory  from 
Melas,  and  closed  the  campaign  in  a 
blaze  of  triumph. 


At  Austerlitz,  the  French  Emperor 
opposed  a  superior  force  to  his  op- 
ponent at  the  critical  moment,  and  on 
every  point,  although  his  army,  in  the 
aggregate,  was  not  essentially  more 
numerous.  But  he  masked  a  portion 
of  his  strength,  and  induced  the  liussian 
commander  to  believe  that  he  had 
scarcely  40,000  men  in  hand,  when  he 
had  in  reality  above  80,000.  When 
the  enemy  extended  their  left,  thinking 
to  turn  his  right  flank,  and  thus  weak- 
ened their  own  centre,  Napoleon  or- 
dered Soult  to  charge  at  once  with  his 
division.  "  Not  yet,"  replied  Soult, 
"  the  moment  has  not  arrived.''  Na- 
poleon began  to  fulminate  against  his 
refractory  lieutenant,  but  presently 
Soult,  hitting  the  exact  crisis,  launched 
his  column  in  a  heavy  mass,  on  the 
heights  of  Pratzen,  and  decided  the 
victory.  Napoleon  rode  up  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Marshal  Soult,  I  consider  you 
the  ablest  tactician  in  my  empire." 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  signal 
illustrations  of  Colonel  Hamley's  defini- 
tion of  tactics  as  distinct  from  strategy. 

In  this  great  battle  Napoleon  threw 
dust  in  the  eyes  ofKutouzoff",  by  not  dis- 
playing his  whole  force  in  an  extended 
line,  and  led  him  to  risk  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  experiments  in  war — a  flank 
march  in  column,  in  presence  of  a  con- 
centrated enemy.  Massena,  in  1810, 
when  advancing  on  Lisbon,  escaped 
what  might  have  proved  a  crushing  dis- 
aster, under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances. He  attacked  Lord  Wellington 
at  Busaco,  in  an  impregnable  position, 
and  was  driven  back,  as  the  English  gen- 
eral confidently  predicted  he  would  be, 
with  heavy  loss.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  force  his  way  in  front,  he  determined 
to  turn  the  allies  on  the  left  flank.  Time 
pressed,  and  he  had  no  other  resource, 
except  retreat  on  his  own  part,  Avhich 
was  then  out  of  the  question.  His  orders 
to  drive  the  "  Hideous  Leoj^ard  "  into  the 
sea  were  too  imperative.  Accordingly 
he  threw  his  whole  force  in  one  extended 
column,  clogged  with  the  artillery  and 
baggage,  and  by  a  single  narrow  road, 
into  the  pass  of  Boyalva,  where  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  be  taken  in  flagrante 
delicto.  Lord  Wellington  might  have 
sent  one  or  two  divisions  to  head  the 
French  in  the  defile,  while  the  rest,  ad- 
vancing by  Martagao,  closed  in  their  rear. 
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What  a  coup  it  would  have  been  to  have 
bagged  a  large  army,  two  marshals  of 
France,  and  a  whole  platoon  of  divisional 
generals !  The  English  chieftain  did 
not  j  udge  it  prudent  to  risk  such  a  daring 
chance,  and  the  success  of  the  enemy's 
march  compelled  him  to  leave  Busaco 
and  continue  his  retreat,  although  within 
four  hours  of  either  end  of  the  pass 
through  which  the  French  were  strug- 
gling. He  paid  too  much  respect  to  his 
enemy,  as  he  did  some  montlis  later, 
when  Massena  retired  from  Santarem. 
But  let  this  not  be  considered  an  impeach- 
ment of  his  genius.  He  was  restrained 
by  political  motives ;  his  army  was  com- 
posed of  heterogeneous  materials,  and  he 
had  not  then  acquired  that  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  own  personal  resources  which 
many  subsequent  victories  authorized 
him  to  entertain.  Had  Lord  Wellington 
at  the  moment  thought  oftheCaudine 
Forks,  or  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  when 
circumvented  at  13aylen,  he  might  have 
furnished  history  with  more  than  a  paral- 
lel. Marlborough  forwarded  to  Queen 
Anne  one  living  marshal  as  a  trophy  of 
Blenheim,  and  Wellington  himself,  in 
1813,  sent  the  baton  of  another  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  token  of  the  rout  of 
Vittoria  ;  receiving  in  return,  the  corres- 
ponding symbol  and  more  substantial 
appointments  of  the  same  rank  in  his 
own  service.     They  were  gloriously  won. 

When  more  than  one  line  of  opera- 
tion is  open  to  the  jjrogress  of  an  attack- 
ing army,  the  advantage  of  moving  by 
several  roads  is  one  that  a  good  general 
will  rapidly  see  and  act  upon.  Colonel 
Hamley  illustrates  this  by  well-selected 
references  to  the  advance  of  Napoleon 
towards  Waterloo  in  1815,  the  move- 
ment of  General  M'Clellan  from  Wash- 
ington, by  live  parallel  routes,  Avhen  the 
Confederates  invaded  Maryland,  and  the 
reciprocal  approaches  of  the  French  and 
Austrians  to  the  battle-Held  of  Solferino. 

A  chapter  in  Colonel  Hamley's  book 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  fortresses, 
aiid  the  necessity  of  defending  the  capital 
of  an  invaded  country  by  defensive 
works.  The  question  has  been  warmly 
discussed  M-ithin  the  hist  ten  years  by 
writers,  military  and  civil,  by  soldiers 
and  politicians,  and  much  has  been  said 
and  written  on  all  sides  of  the  question. 
Napoleon  at  one  time  disregarded  fort- 
resses, and  either  masked  them  with  de- 


tachments or  passed  them  by  altogether. 
At  another  he  treated  them  with  too 
much  importance.  When  driven  to  re- 
cross  the  Rhine,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Leipsig,  he  left  above  100,000  of  his 
best  veteran  troops  in  the  strongholds 
of  Germany.  They  were  forced  to  capit- 
ulate in  succession,  and  were  thus  lost  to 
him  and  France,  when  their  presence  in 
the  field  during  the  marvellous  campaign 
of  1  814,  in  Champagne,  might  have  turn- 
ed the  tide  entirely  in  his  favor.  The 
terms  of  peace  offered  to  him  at  Chatillon, 
prove  how  deeply  his  unexpected  suc- 
cesses had  checked  the  aspiring  hopes  of 
the  allies.  But  for  his  own  obstinacy 
he  might  even  then  have  held  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons;  curtailed,  it  is  true, 
and  stripped  of  the  unwholesome  excres- 
cences with  which,  in  his  hour  of  un- 
mingled  triumph,  he  had  loaded  it ;  but 
still  a  compact  and  formidable  empire. 

Colonel  Hamley  considers,  as  a  general 
principle,  the  defence  of  the  capital  of 
any  given  country,  by  fortitications,  as  a 
measure  of  incalculable  advantage.  He 
says  Napoleon  in  1814  woukl  have  gain- 
ed vast  additional  i^ower  of  manoeuvring 
had  Paris  been  secure  from  assault ;  and 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  written  long  after  :  "  The 
fortifications  of  Paris  assure  more  power- 
fully the  independence  of  France  against 
the  attacks  of  all  Europe  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  many  provinces,  which  would 
only  so  much  the  more  extend  the 
frontier." 

Let  us  consider  these  opinions  w^ith  im- 
mediate reference  to  ourselves.  Paris, 
we  admit,  is  France ;  but  London  is  not 
so  assuredly  England.  During  the  great 
struggle,  the  fall  of  Paris  ended  the  war. 
So  did  tlie  evacuation  of  Richmond  by 
General  Lee  terminate  the  American 
quarrel.  When  the  fiery  French  colonels 
proposed  the  invasion  of  England  and 
the  sacking  of  London  en  revanche  for 
the  non-conviction  .gf  Dr.  Bernard,  the 
old  alarm  of  our  unprepared  condition 
was  revived,  and  much  money  voted  for 
fortitications — the  protection  of  the  me- 
tropolis not  being  included  in  the  ])ro- 
gramme.  V>\\t  the  capture  of  London  is 
a  contingency  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment.  Lord  Overstone  si)oke  with 
oracular  weight  Mhen  he  said  in  his  ])lace 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  ''  It  must  not  be  :" 
and  every  true-hearted  Briton  repeated 
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tlie  interdict.  Such  a  catastrophe  Mould 
not  subjuo-ate  England,  but  it  would 
shake  our  national  prestige  to  its  foun- 
dation. But  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  experienced  enghieers, 
Ave  confess  to  no  great  confidence  in  de- 
tached fortitications  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  as  the  most  avail- 
able means  of  defence  against  a  foi'eign 
enemy.  We  shouM  prefer  an  open  field 
of  battle,  as  remote  from  the  Bank  or 
Exchange  as  can  be  selected  ;  near  the 
point  of  disembarkation ;  on  the  beach, 
if  possible.  For  this  we  Avant  men^  a<id 
the  men,  we  contend,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  \olunteers,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  army  and  militia. 

Citadels  and  forts  are  unquestionably 
necessary  to  secure  our  dock-yards  and 
arsenals  from  surprise  ;  or  to  compel  an 
invading  army  to  pass  them  by,  or  to  con- 
sume invaluable  time  in  regular  sieges. 
But  for  the  grand  purposes  of  national 
defence,  we  look  upon  fortifications, 
Avhether  of  solid  masonry,  temporary 
earth,  or  imperishable  iron,— the  latest 
suggestion, — as  objectionable  on  three 
grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  their  very  existence 
implies  a  consciousness  of  inferiority.  If 
we  are  competent  to  meet  our  foe  in  the 
field,  why  wait  for  him  behind  a  wall  ? 

Secondly,  fortresses  are  sure  to  be 
taken  if  invested  in  due  form. 

And  thirdly,  they  are  seldom  finished. 
In  this  they  resemble  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan — always  in  progress,  never  com- 
plete. Any  estimated  calculation  of  ex- 
pense or  extent  is  a  mere  blind  to  the 
credulous.  Ever  since  we  can  remem- 
ber— and  the  period  includes  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  ordinary  circle  of  life — we 
have  read  of  fabulous  sums  expended  on 
the  works  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Dover, 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  cfcc. — 
not  to  mention  Corfu,  which  we  gener- 
ously made  a  present  of  to  a  paltry  power 
that  will  assuredly  lose  it  with  the  first 
opportunity,  if  not  impelled  by  insolvency 
to  sell  in  the  meantime  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Yet  these  costly  Avorks  are  still 
in  progress,  and  undergoing  perpetual 
transmutation ;  as  our  ships  ol"war,  when 
launched,  rigged,  manned,  and  ready  for 
sea,  are  often  remanded  back  into  dock 
to  be  cut  in  two,  lengthened,  or  changed 
into  something  else,  being  condemned  as 
utterly  unfit  for  their  original  purpose. 


Not  long  ago  the  ".  iiter  of  this  notice 
happened  to  visit  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant military  outposts,  and  obtained  per- 
mission for  an  intelligent  bombardier  to 
show  him  round  the  works.  At  a  parti- 
cular point  he  observed  to  liis  conductor, 
"  I  recollect  when  I  was  last  here,  a  iQ\Y 
years  back,  there  were  two  forts  on  this 
ground  where  we  are  noAV  standing,  with 
connecting  lines."  "Quite  true,  sir,'' 
replied  the  cicerone,  "  but  after  they  Averc 
finished  they  were  found  to  be  of  no  use  ; 
so  they  were  pulled  down  again  to  make 
room  for  others."  We  are  sorry  to  say 
this  is  a  da  capo  too  often  practised  in 
our  rehearsals  of  fortification. 

When  King  Louis  Philippe,  in  1841, 
determined  to  surround  Paris  with  forti- 
fications, Marshal  Soult,  then  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  War,  was  one 
of  the  fcAV  members  of  the  Cabinet  Avho 
resolutely  ojiposed  the  scheme,  although, 
at  last,  reluctantly  brougiit  to  consent  to 
it.  "  You  Avill  spend,''  he  said,  "  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  money,  and  Avill 
lock  up  250,000  men.  Spare  the  money, 
and  give  me  the  men  on  the  frontier, 
Avhere  I  promise  to  make  a  much  better 
fight.  It  is  there,  not  here,  that  Paris 
must  be  defended."  The  advocates  for 
fortifying  London  appeal  to  the  impreg- 
nability of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
and  the  resistance  of  Sebastopol,  which 
lasted  for  nearly  a  year.  In  our  humble 
opinion,  neither  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
suggested  defence  of  London  by  detach- 
ed forts  embraces  a  circumference  of 
some  seA'enty  or  eighty  miles.  The  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras  in  adA'ance  of  Lisbon 
extended  along  a  front  of  tAventy-five 
miles,  and  were  inaccessible  on  both 
flanks.  The  Tagus,  commanded  by  our 
flotilla,  protected  the  right,  and  impas- 
sable mountains  closed  in  the  left  These 
lines,  Avhich  Avere,  in  fact,  a  series  of  en- 
trenched positions,  composed  of  detached 
forts  and  redoubts  communicating  Avith 
each  other,  could  not  be  turned,  and 
were  occupied  by  a  large  army  perfectly 
free  in  the  rear,  and  continually  receiving 
reinforcements.  To  force  them  in  front 
Avas  simply  impossible.  Even  if  the  first 
line  had  been  carried  by  a  miracle,  the 
second  was  much  stronger,  and  there 
was  yet  a  third  in  reserve.  We  cannot 
conceive  any  position  covering  London, 
Avith  even  a  modicum  of  the  same  fea- 
tures or  advantages.     Sebastopol  is  still 
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more  out  of  the  argument.  It  was  never 
regularly  invested,  but  left  open  to  end- 
less sujiplies  from  the  north  side  and 
eastern  end  of  tlie  harbor.  According 
to  engineering  rules,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  at  all.  Had  the  place  been 
regularly  encircled  by  the  attacking 
force,  or  had  the  originally  contemplated 
coxip-deraa'in  been  attempted  in  the  first 
instance,  the  siege  would  have  been 
shorter,  less  memorable,  less  expensive, 
and  less  sanguinary,  than  it  ultimately 
proved.  The  allies  would  have  saved 
time,  men,  and  money ;  but  the  lesson 
administered  to  Russia  would  have  been 
sooner  forgotten. 

We  confess  to  a  strong  impression  of 
the  invincibility  of  British  troops  in  a 
fair  field,  with  anything  like  equal  num- 
bers and  reasonably  good  generalshij^. 
We  failed  at  the  Redan,  because,  under 
the  circumstances,  we  attempted  what 
was  impracticable.  Our  soldiers  forced 
their  way  in,  however,  and  would  have 
held  their  ground,  had  they  been  sup- 
ported as  they  should  have  been.  Having 
decided  on  the  assault,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  followed  it  up  with 
the  whole  arjny  than  to  retire  under 
failure.  The  French  had  fifteen  thousand 
men  ready  in  liand  to  second  the  storm- 
ers  of  the  Malakoff,  Why  were  the  as- 
sailants of  the  Redan  left  to  themselves, 
without  immediate  support?  The 
reason  assigned  in  the  public  despatches 
was,  that  "'the  trenches  were  so  crowded 
with  troops  that  it  was  impossible  to  or- 
ganize, at  the  moment,  a  second  assault " 
which  was  therefore  postponed  until  the 
next  day.  But  with  that  succeeding 
dawn  came  silence  and  evacuation.  The 
defenders  of  Sebastopol  had  vanished 
daring  the  night,  and  the  opportunity 
of  redeeming  our  mischance  was  lost  for 
ever.  Did  the  words  of  the  despatch, 
fairly  interpreted,  mean  that  men  were 
ready  in  abundance  at  the  critical  place 
and  moment,  but  that  the  generals  had 
not  the  tactiqiie  to  handle  them  ?  The 
question  has  been  often  asked,  and  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  Shades  of 
Frederic,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington ! 
what  think  you  of  the  argument  as  it 
stands  V 

Something  similar  occurred  at  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  in  March,  1814,  A  Brit- 
ish colunm  attempted  to  carry  by  esca- 
lade one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 


the  Nethertlands — the  acknowledged 
master  work  of  Coehorn — defended  by 
a  garrison  more  numerous  than  the  at- 
tacking pjarty — and  they  very  nearly 
succeeded.  The  leading  columns  passed 
the  ditches,  scaled  the  walls,  and  won 
possession  of  thirteen  bastions.  Had  the 
second  division,  held  in  reserve  as  a  sup- 
port, been  on  the  glacis  instead  of  two 
or  three  miles  off— they  might  as  well 
have  been  at  Amsterdam — the  gates 
could  have  been  opened  to  them  by 
their  victorious  comrades,  and  the  place 
secured.  As  it  was,  two  thousand  brave 
men  were  uselessly  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners.  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  was  one  of 
the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  His  dashing  victory  at  Barossa 
was  truly,  as  Napier  calls  it,  an  inspira- 
tion ;  but  his  genius  slumbered  at  Ber- 
gcn-op-Zoom,  Avhich  must  be  classed 
with  the  contemj)orary  sortie  from  Bay- 
onne,  and  two  or  three  other  "  untoward 
events "  by  which  our  long  series  of 
victories  was  now  and  then  chequered. 
It  was  grievous  to  think  that  so  much 
blood  should  be  shed  to  no  purpose,  just 
as  the  dying  embers  of  the  war  were 
flickering  to  extinction. 

Some  time  afterwards,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  went  over  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  he  observed  that  it  was  a  pro- 
digiously strong  place,  and  must  have 
been  extremely  diflicalt  to  get  into. 
"But,"  he  added,  "when  once  in,  I 
wonder  \\o\v  the  d — 1  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  beaten  out  again," 

In  case  of  a  descent  on  England  by  an 
aggressive  belligerent,  su})posing  the 
enemy  to  escape  our  fleet,  which  is  quite 
within  the  chapter  of  accidents,  we  think 
he  should  be  met  at  once,  in  the  confu- 
sion and  hurry  of  disembarkation,  before 
he  has  had  time  to  land  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  to  select  his  ground,  Ilis 
superiority  in  numbers  Avould  then  be 
comparatively  neutralized.  Give  him 
leisure  to  place  his  army  in  position,  and 
it  might  become  very  difficult  to  dislodge 
him.  But  with  the  sea  at  his  back,  and 
no  permanent  superiority  on  the  im- 
steady  element,  he  fights  without  a  base 
or  certain  line  of  retreat,  in  case  of  a 
check.  No  general  of  connnon  experience 
or  prudence  Avould  like  to  be  so  assailed, 
even  by  a  force  numerically  inferior.  If 
he  repulses  the  attack,  and  holds  his  own, 
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such  an  advantage  Avill  not  subjugate 
the  country  invaded,  while  defeat  to  him 
will  be  utter  ruin.  The  odds  are  too 
much  against  him.  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes  found  this  to  their  cost,  when 
routed  by  Miltiades  at  Marathon  ;  and 
tlie  Norman  adventurer  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  supplied  another  ex- 
ample at  Hastings,  but  for  the  untimely 
arrow  Avhioh  dei>rived  the  English  army 
of  the  generalship  of  Harold. 

At  the  Holder,  in  1799,  and  in  Egypt, 
in  1801,  British  troops  landed  successful- 
ly, in  the  face  of  determined  opposition, 
and  drove  back  brave  opponents.  Would 
the  result  have  been  the  same  had  the 
position  of  the  engaging  parties  been 
reversed  ? — Alarmists  write  and  con- 
stantly proclaim  that  150,000  men  might 
be  placed  on  any  selected  point  of 
British  territory  at  the  choice  and  option 
of  the  foe.  They  will  scarcely  even  ad- 
mit the  probability  of  our  having  any 
previous  knowledge  or  forewarning  of 
the  assemblage  of  such  an  overwhelming 
force.  All  this  is  more  easily  said  and 
wiitten  than  realized.  The  two  largest 
armies,  in  modern  times,  landed  on  a 
hostile  coast,  were  those  of  Napoleon  in 
Egypt,  in  1798,  amounting  to  40,000 
men,  and  the  combined  forces  of  France, 
England,  and  Turkey,  at  Eupatoria,  in 
1854,  approximating  in  round  numbers 
to  about  00,000.  In  both  the  Iq^st-named 
instances  they  were  unopposed.  If  an 
army  destined  to  attack  another  country, 
from  the  sea,  evades  the  protecting  fleet, 
a  landing  can  be  effected.  Repeated 
experience  establishes  this  fact.  But 
an  insular  position,  such  as  ours,  while  it 
facilitates  concentration  on  the  defensive 
side,  increases  the  necessity  of  an  over- 
powering superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants.  Armies  of  150,000  men, 
with  their  accompanying  impedimen- 
ta, are  more  easily  put  in  motion  on 
paper  than  in  reality.  And  when  they 
are  organized,  disembarked,  and  formed 
in  battle  array,  where  is  the  master-spirit 
to  direct  their  movements  ?  A  Na- 
poleon or  Wellington  is  not  of  every-day 
growth.  Many  a  respectable  general 
may  figure  with  average  credit  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  or  division,  but  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  host  of  Xerxes, 
or  of  the  half  million  led  by  the  French 
autocrat  against  Russia,  and  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  his  becominir  bewildered 


with  his  own  strength  and  of  floundering 
with  it  in  inextricable  confusion.  It 
was  not  very  flattering  to  the  tactical 
proficiency  of  his  old  associates  in  ai-ms, 
when  the  great  Uuke  said,  if  twenty 
thousand  men  were  marched  into  Hyde 
Park,  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  gen- 
erals in  service  who  could  get  them  out 
again. 

It  is  a  favorite  theory  with  bellicose 
Gauls  and  Americans,  that  in  case  of 
war,  and  the  consequent  invasion  of  Eng- 
land or  Canada,  numbers  must  ultimate- 
ly prevail,  despite  of  discipline,  ac- 
knowledged proAvess,  and  the  resources 
of  a  well  replenished  treasury.  Again, 
history  tells  us  that  inferior  populations 
have  often  triumphed  over  greater  ones, 
that  some  of  the  most  decisive  battles 
have  been  fought  by  comparatively  small 
armies  ;  and  that  victory  lias  often  rested 
with  the  weaker  side.  We  do  not  ad- 
duce this  as  a  plea  in  favor  of  risking 
the  independence  or  safety  of  a  nation, 
or  of  unduly  taxing  the  valor  of  its  pro- 
tectors with  heavy  inunerical  odds  in  the 
opposite  balance,  when  the  hour  of  con- 
flict arrives ;  we  simply  use  it  as  a 
counter-argument,  based  on  recorded 
facts. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Nearly  the  entire  history  of  the 
woi-ld  might  be  written  in  that  of  tAvo 
mighty  Cities,  whose  destinies  are  yet 
unfinished,  and  whose  vicissitudes  have 
exerted  an  influence  upon  the  interests 
of  the  Universe.  The  history  of  the 
Clnu-ch  as  a  great  political  power  cen- 
tres in  Rome,  but  the  history  of  the 
salvation  of  humanity  centres  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  City  of  tlie  Seven  Hills 
yields  in  importance  to  her  Jewish  sis- 
ter, for  although  Rome  had  a  long  career 
of  ancient  splendor,  and  is  the  cradle  of 
modern  civilization,  yet  the  Holy  City 
had  an  existence  in  the  world  seven 
hundred  years  before  Romulus  had 
ploughed  out  the  trench  line  of  the 
future  Rome,  three  hundred  before  ^En- 
eas had  landed  at  the  Lavinian  shores,  or 
Troy  had  fallen  to  the  Greeks,  an  historic 
existence  five  centiiries  before  the  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon  were  built,  when 
Grecian  civilization  had  not  yet  dawned. 
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and  immiixrations  were  still  scttlinp:  on 
her  shores  tVom  Egypt,  Plienicia,  and  My- 
sia.  She  takes  preeedence  of  Rome  also 
in  importance,  for  although  Rome  after 
being  for  ages  the  scene  of  a  splendid 
life  drama,tlie  centre  of  universal  power, 
and  the  ahode  of  a  refined  paganism, 
became  the  high  place  of  modern  Chris- 
tianity, yet  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  kings 
of  the  chosen  people  dwelt  into  whose 
hands  ■were  intnisted  the  oracles  of  that 
religion  ;  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  Temple 
of  the  Most  High  was  erected,  whose 
presence  invested  the  Holy  of  Holies 
with  an  awe  from  Avhich  even  devastat- 
ing Heathens  often  fled  in  terror  ;  finally 
it  was  at  Jerusalem  that  the  foresha- 
dowed one  of  all  past  history  worked 
his  father's  will,  and  gave  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  for  man.  Outside  the  walls  of 
that  city,  in  whose  streets  he  had  often 
wandei-ed,  teaching  the  peoj^le,  healing 
the  sick,  and  in  whose  temple  courts  he 
had  denounced  the  vices  of  those  who 
profaned  its  holiness,  did  Jesus  consum- 
mate his  career,  Rome,  too,  suffered 
many  vicissitudes,  but  Ihe  vicissitudes  of 
Jerusalem  exceed  those  of  any  city 
recorded  in  history,  and  therefore  she 
seems  to  stand  out  before  us  as  the 
most  prominent  city  in  the  world,  in- 
teresting to  all  humanity,  not  only  for 
the  sacred  scenes  of  her  past  magnifi- 
cence and  the  unspeakable  woe  of  lier 
Fall,  but  for  the  Future,  which  is  pro- 
mised to  her  when  her  children,  now 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
aliens,  exiles,  homeless,  shall  be  once 
more  gathered  into  her  bosom. 

We  propose  therefore  to  commence 
our  investigation  into  this  sacred  land 
by  a  recapitulation  of  the  marvellous 
vicissitudes  of  its  capital,  Jerusalem, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mount 
Moriah,  where  Abraham  would  have 
sacrificed  his  son,  is  the  same  spot  as  the 
Moriah  upon  which  Solomon  built  the 
Temple.  "Then  Solomon  began  to 
build  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem 
in  Mount  Moriah,''  2  Chron,  iii.  1.*  It  is 
also  ])robable  that  it  is  the  same  place  as 
the  Salem  mentioned  in  Genesis  xiv.  18, 
of  which  Melchizedek  was  king  ;  for  in 
Psalm  Ixxvi.  2,  we  read,  "In  Salem  also 
is  his  Tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling  place 
in  Sion."     Josephus  calls   Melchizedek 


*  Also  confirmed  by  Joscplius  Antiq.  I.  13-2. 


King  of  Solyma,  a  name  afterwards  i 
altered  to  Hierosolyma.  But  the  first  j 
mention  of  the  name  Jerusalem  occurs  ■ 
in  Joshua  x.  1,  where  Adoni-zedec  is  ■ 
spoken  of  as  "King  of  Jerusalem." 
There  are  to  be  gathered  from  sacred 
and  secular  annals,  the  records  of  twenty- 
one  invasions  of  this  ancient  city  by  ] 
hostile  armies.  The  first  attack  was  j 
made  upon  her  by  the  children  of  Judah,  i 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  They  ; 
fought  against  Jerusalem,  took  it,  put  it  ' 
to  the  fire  and  sword  (Judges  i.  1-8)  ;  | 
but  they  were  unable  to  expel  the  Jebu-  " 
sites;  nor  were  the  children  of  Bcnja-  \ 
min  any  more  successful,  but  they  both  ! 
dwelt  with  the  Jebusites  in  the  city  ;  : 
the  Jebusites  being  probably  driven  ■ 
from  the  lower  part  to  Mount  Sion,  '> 
where  they  remained  until  the  time  of  ■; 
David,  who  marched  against  Jerusalem,  i 
drove  them  from  Mount  Sion,  and  called 
it  the  City  of  David.  -  ' 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  con- 
veyed there,  an  altar  built,  and  Jeru-  j 
salem   became   the   imperial    residence,  j 
the  centre  of  the  political  and  religious 
history  of  the  Israelites.     Its  glory  was  ' 
enhanced  by  the  labors  of  Solomon,  but  j 
under   his   son    Rehoboam,   ten   tribes  j 
revolted,  so  that  Jerusalem  became  only  I 
the  capital  of  Judah  with   whom  the  i 
tribe  of  Benjamin  alone  remained  faith-  ] 
ful.      Duifing    the    reign    of    this    king,  ! 
Shishak,  the  Egyptian  monarch,  invaded  '■ 
the  Holy  City,  and  ransacked  the  Tem-  i 
pie.     Then  about  a  hundred  years  rolled  i 
by  when  Amaziah  was  King  of  Judah,  ; 
and  Joash  of  Israel ;  the  latter  marched  ' 
against  Jerusalem,  threw  down  the  wall,  : 
and  the  Temple  was  once  more  rifled  of  < 
its  treasures.     In  the  next  century  Man-  ■ 
asseth   the   king  was  taken   captive   by 
the  Assyrians  to  Babylon,  but  ultimately  i 
restored.     In  consequence  of  the  strange 
intermeddling  of    Josiah,  a  i'ew  years  ; 
later,when  Piiarao-necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
was  on  his  march,  he  Avas  killed  in  battle,  j 
and  the  latter  directed  liis  army  towards 
Jerusalem,  and   placed  Eliakim  on  the  ; 
throne  by  the  name  of  Jehoiakim,     Tlie  ■ 
advance  of  this  Egyptian  king  is  confirm- 
ed by  Herodotus,*     Against  Jehoiakim  ■ 

*  Herodotus,  Euterpe  159.     He  also  meiUions  a 

victory  gained  by  liim  at  Mngdola,  then  says  tiiat  I 

lie  took  the  city  of  Cadytia.     This  city  Cadytis  is  I 
generally  accepted  as  Jerusalem,  which  was  called 

"holy,"  "  llaklmk.sh."  ; 
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however  crime  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
ravaged  the  city  moi'e  than  once,  and 
after  a  siege  of  two  years,  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah  burned  it  down,  took  all 
the  sacred  vessels  to  ]>al)ylun  with  the 
two  remaining  tribes  (the  other  ten 
were  already  in  captivity);  and  now 
that  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  tlie  city 
in  ruins,  and  the  people  all  in  bondage, 
it  a])peared  as  if  the  jDrediction  of  her 
]>ropliets  had  already  been  accomplished. 
But  a  time  of  rejoicing  was  yet  to  come, 
and  though  the  chosen  people  did  writhe 
under  I^abylonish  tyranny,  and  did  hang 
their  har[)s  on  the  willows,  there  was 
still  a  prophet  of  hope  amongst  them  in 
the  person  of  Daniel.  This  .was  the 
time  alluded  to  in  that  beautiful  Psahn 
composed  after  their  return,  in  ahusion 
to  an  occasion  .when  their  persecutors 
had  asked  them  tauntingly  to  sing  one 
of  their  national  songs  ibr  their  amuse- 
ment, the  Hebrew  words  of  which,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  glit- 
ter with  teai's : — 

''  By  the  rivers  of  Bab.vlon  there  we  sat  down, 
Yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion. 
We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 

midst  thereof. 
For  there,  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  re- 
quired of  us  a  song ; 
And  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth. 
Saying,  sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
In  a  strange  laud  ? 
If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem, 
Let  my  riglit  hand  forget  her  cunning. 
If  I  do  not  remember  thee. 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth : 
If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy." 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  their  deliverance 
came  ;  they  were  released  from  captivity, 
and  tliere  was  a  mighty  "going  up"  to 
Jerusalem  when  tlie  Temple  was  rebuilt 
and  the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  taken  away  were  restored ; 
money,  too,  was  given  then],  and  the 
works  after  being  interrupted  for  a  time 
by  difficulties  were  resumed  under  Da- 
rius Hystaspes  and  completed.  Some 
time  afterwards  another  large  body  of 
Jews  came  up  to  the  Holy  City  with 
Ezra,  and  the  capital  was  once  more 
active  with  busy  life  and  once  more 
became  glorious. 

Alexander  the  Great  marched  against 
the  Jews,  but  was  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  city  by  the  intercession  of  the 
High  Priest — a  scene  which  foimd  its 
parallel  iii  after  times,  when  the  aged 


Lt'O  went  to  the  camp  of  Attila,  and  by 
his  entreaties  diverted  that  semi-Cliris- 
tian  barl)arian  from  Rome.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  King  of 
Egypt,  surprised  the  Jews  on  their  Sab- 
bath day,  when  he  knew  they  would  not 
fight ;  he  maile  an  easy  concjuest  and 
carried  otf  thousands  of  Jews  into 
Egypt. 

For  a  hundred  years  of  comparative 
peace  this  fated  city  remained  under 
the  Ptolemies,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Syrians.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
their  king,  after  his  Egyptian  campaigns, 
finding  his  treasure-chest  nearly  empty, 
bethought  him  of  sacking  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  marched  his  army  upon  the 
city,  pillaged  it,  slew  about  forty  thous- 
and peoi)le,  and  sold  as  many  more  into 
slavery;  he  then  endeavored  to  extermi- 
nate the  ceremonial ;  a  pagan  altar  was 
set  up  and  sacrifice  made  to  Jupiter. 
The  Maccabaian  revolution  broke  out, 
and  the  oity  was  ultimately  recovered 
by  tlie  hero,  Judas  Maccabeus,  when  a 
new  phase  of  priesthood  was  establislied, 
whicli  we  shall  notice  elsewhere.  Things 
went  on  thus  until  about  the  year  60 
B.C.,  when  Pompey  seized  the  city  and 
massacred  twelve  thousand  Jews  in  the 
Temple  courts.  Thus  it  tell  into  the 
hands'  of  the  Romans,  against  whom  it 
rebelled,  and  by  whom  ultimately,  after 
the  most  terrible  siege  recorded  in  his- 
tory, it  was  taken  and  subjected  to  vio- 
lations over  which  tlie  mind  even  now 
shudders ;  irs  Temple  was  ransacked, 
violated,  and  burned,  its  priests  butch- 
ered, pagan  rites  were  celebrated  in  its 
Holy  Place,  its  maidens  were  ravished, 
its  palaces  burned  down,  an  unrestrained 
carnage  was  carried  on,  Jews  were  cru- 
cified on  crosses  as  long  as  trees  could 
be  found  to  make  them,  and  when  the 
woods  were  exhausted  they  were  slain 
in  cold  blood ;  nearly  a  million  of  Jews 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  tliis  terrible 
conflict.  For  fifty  years  after  there  is 
no  mention  of  Jerusalem  in  history. 
They  kept  themselves  quiet,  watching 
eagerly  and  stealthily  for  an  opportunity 
of  throwing  ofi*  the  hated  Roman  yoke. 
About  the  year  1;U,  a.d.,  Adrian,  to 
prevent  any  outbreak,  ordered  the 
city  to  be  fortified.  The  Jews 
rebelled  at  once,  but  were  so  com- 
pletely crushed  by  the  year  135,  that 
this  date  has  always  been  accepted  as 
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that  of  their  final  dispersion.  The  Holy 
City  was  then  made  a  Roman  colony,  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  into  its 
■walls  under  pain  of  immediate  death,  the 
very  name  vras  altered  to  tlie  pagan  one 
of^EliaCapitolina,  a  temple  Avas  erected 
on  Mount  ]\[oriah  to  Jnpiler  Capitolinus, 
and  Jerusalem  was  henceforth  spoken  of 
by  this  pagan  name  initil  the  days  of 
Constantine,  when  pilgrimages  were 
rife,  and  the  Christians  began  to  turn 
their  steps  towards  the  city  whose  streets 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of 
Christ.  Helena,  the  Emperor's  mother, 
wandered  there  in  penitence,  built  a 
church  on  the  site  of  the  Nativity,  and 
agitated  Christendom  to  its  foundations 
by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
the  True  Cross.  Constantine  then  built 
a  church  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  at  last  the  Jews  were  admitted 
once  a  year  into  the  city  of  their  glory 
to  sing  penitential  Psalms  over  their 
degradation.  The  sorrows  of  the  place 
were  not  yet  ended,  for  in  the  year  G14 
the  Persians  fell  upon  Jerusalem,  and  this 
time  the  Christians  suffered,  ninety 
thousand  of  whom  were  killed.  Then 
it  was  retaken  by  the  Romans,  Avhen 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  marched  in  tri- 
umph through  its  streets  with  the  real 
cross  on  his  shoulders.  In  637,  howevei", 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Arabic  Saracens, 
from  whom  the  Turks  took  it  in  1079. 
Then  came  that  marvellous  agitation  of 
Europe,  when  she  poured  out  her  mil- 
lions of  devotees  to  drive  the  Saracen 
from  the  Holy  Land;  and  in  1099  God- 
frey de  Bouillon  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  victorious  Crusa- 
ders. The  Christians  held  it  for  eighty- 
eight  years,  when  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  wrested  it  from  them  in  1187, 
and  they  held  it  until  the  year  1517, 
when  the  Ottoman  Turks  seizing  upon 
Jerusalem  made  the  twenty-first  and  last 
invasion  which  this  devoted  city  has 
undergone,  and  in  their  hands  it  still 
remains. 

In  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Christianity 
people  began  to  bend  their  steps  to- 
Avards  Jerusalem  and  to  write  their 
travels.  Some  of  these  narrations  are 
extant,  and  the  earliest  is  called  "Itine- 
rarium  a  Burdigala  Ilierusalem  us(pie  :" 
it  was  written  by  a  Christian  of  Bor- 
deaux, who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
the  year  333,  about  two   years  before 


the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
consecrated  by  Constantine  and  his 
mother  Helena.  It  is  to  be  gleaned 
also  from  the  works  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  that  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
were  becoming  so  frequent  as  to  lead  to 
many  abuses.  St.  Porphyry,  after  living 
as  a  recluse  in  Egypt,  went  to  the  Holy 
Land,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  finally 
settled  in  the  country  as  Bishop  of 
Gaza.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  (385),  St.  Eusebius  of  Cremona 
and  St.  Jerome  went  there  and  founded 
a  monastery  at  Bethlehem.  St.  Paula 
also  visited  it  about  the  same  time.  In 
the  seventh  century  Ave  have  St.  Anto- 
nius  going  there  and  telling  us  he  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  the  Jewish  women 
who  lived  at  Nazereth.  In  the  year 
637,  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Saracens  interrupted  the  flow  of  visitors, 
but  Arculf,  a  French  bishop,  went  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  century.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century  the 
Anglo-Saxons  began  to  go  there.  Wil- 
libald,  a  relative  of  Boniface,  paid  a  visit 
to  Jerusalem  in  724.  Then  the  war 
with  the  Greeks  interposed,  and  we  do 
not  hear  much  about  the  Holy  Land  until 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when, 
tln-ough  tlie  friendship  of  Cliarlemagne 
with  Haroun  al  Raschid,  the  Christians 
were  once  more  allowed  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  A  monk,  called  Ber- 
nard Sapiens,  went  in  870,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  it,  then  the  celebrated  Ger- 
bert,  who  was  afterAvards  Pope,  imder 
the  title  of  Sylvester  II.,  Avent  to  Jei'u- 
salem  in  986,  came  back  and  Avrote  a 
Avork,  in  whicli  he  made  the  Holy  City 
mourn  her  misfortunes  and  Avoes,  her 
Avasted  'temples  and  violated  sacred 
places ;  then  he  appealed  to  the  Avhole 
Christian  world  to  go  and  help  her. 
France  and  Italy  began  to  move.  The 
Saracens  heard  of  this  agitation,  and 
interdicted  the  Christians  in  their  do- 
minions from  Avorshipping,  turned  their 
temples  into  stables,  and  thrcAV  doAvn 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
others  in  the  year  1008.  At  the  tidings 
of  this  devastation,  Europe  Avas  aroused, 
and  in  fact  avc  may  fairly  say  that  Ger- 
bert's  book  of  travel  Avas  the  first  S])ark 
that  fired  the  conflagration  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  first  narrative  we  have  of  any 
l)ilgrim  Avho  folloAved  the  Crusades  is  by 
Stewulf,  a  Saxon,  and  a  very  interesting 
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narration  be  has  left;  he  went  in  the 
year  1102,  was  a  monk  of  Mahnesbnry 
Monastery,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  re- 
nowned William  of  that  abbey  in  his 
Gesta  J'ontificum.  There  are  accounts 
also  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  ;  in  the  fourteenth  by  Sir  John 
Mandeville;  in  the  fifteenth  byBertran- 
don  de  la  Brocquiere  ;  and  in  the  six- 
teenth by  Henry  MaundrelL* 

Modern  times  have  multiplied  books 
on  the  Holy  Land,  but  those  mentioned 
above  are  neai-ly  all  that  are  extant  of 
early  periods.  In  our  own  day  there  is 
a  tendency  to  revive  the  subject ;  we 
have  had  many  books  lately,  good,  bad, 
and  indilFerent,  upon  the  Holy  Land — 
"  Wanderings  in  Bible  Lands,  and 
Scenes,"  "Horeb  and  Jerusalem," 
"  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  '■'•  Giant  Cities 
of  Bashan,"  "Jerusalem  as  It  Is," 
and  many  others,  of  which  we  cannot 
stop  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  gen- 
erally interesting  and  readable.  It  would 
take  a  wretched  writer,  indeed,  to  make 
a  dull  book  upon  the  Holy  Land  ;  the 
subject  itself  and  the  scenes  enlist  the 
attention  at  once.  But  the  last  pilgrim 
who  has  returned  from  that  sacred  city 
and  emptied  his  wallet  for  our  insjiec- 
tion,  has  produced  a  book  not  only  val- 
uable as  an  interesting  account  of  travel, 
but  useful  as  an  excellent  commentary 
upon  the  incidents  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
life  and  w^ork  of  Our  Lord.  There  have 
been  many  reviews  of  this  book  as  a  book 
of  travel,  but  it  is  in  this  higher  light 
more  particularly  that  we  wish  to  ex- 
amine Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  two  vol- 
umes on  the  Holy  Land.  From  the  very 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  Jafili 
or  Joppa  seems  to  be  the  portal  of  Pal- 
estine to  western  travellers,  who  are,  it 
appears,  compelled  to  make  their  debut 
in  Palestine  in  no  very  dignified  manner. 
The  Water  Gate  of  Jatia,  Mr.  Dixon 
tells  us,  faces  the  sea,  and  is  "  no  more 
than  a  slit  or  window  in  the  wall  about 
six  feet  square."  Through  this  narrow 
opening  all  importations  from  the  west 
must  be  hoisted  from  the  canoes ;  "  such 
articles  as  pashas,  bitter  beer,  cotton 
cloth,  negroes,  antiquaries,  dervishes, 
spurious  coins  and  stones,  monks,  Mus- 
covite   bells,    Fi-ench    clocks,    English 

*  See  "Early  Travels  in  Palestine,"  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  itineraries  and  ancient  visits  to 
the  Holy  Land,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright. 
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damsels  and  their  hoops,  Circassian 
slaves,  converted  Jews  and  Bashi  Ba- 
zouks."  Once  safe  through  this  slit  in 
the  wall,  the  stranger  is  ushered  into  a 
town  whose  scenes  recall  to  his  imagina- 
tion the  Arabian  Nights  of  his  childhood; 
so  little  has  the  Holy  Land  changed, 
the  dress  of  the  people  and  their  customs 
being  so  little  altered  that  Ilarouii,  if  he 
were  allowed  to  take  another  midnight 
trip  with  his  vizier,  would  be  quite  at 
home.  Marvellous  it  is  too  that  civiliza- 
tion has  left  another  peculiarity  un- 
touched in  Palestine.  Mr.  Djxon  tells 
us,  that  after  "three  months  of  Syrian 
travel  you  will  learn  to  treat  a  skeleton 
in  the  road  with  as  much  indiflerence  as 
a  gentleman  in  a  turban  and  a  lady  in  a 
veil."  Whatever  dies  in  the  plain  lies 
there — asses,  camels,  or  men.  The 
travelling  baggage  of  an  Arab  includes 
a  winding  sheet,  in  which  he  may  be 
rolled  by  his  companion,  if  he  has  one, 
and  covered  with  sand;  bodies  are 
found,  too,  who,  in  the  last  gasp,  had 
striven  to  cover  their  faces  with  the 
loose  sand.  There  is  no  exaggeration 
in  this  statement,  the  Saxon  Sajwulf, 
who  M'ent  there  in  the  year  1102,  nearly 
eight  centuries  ago,  draws  the  same  pic- 
ture ;  he  says — 

"  Went  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  two  days' 
journey,  by  a  mountainous  road,  very  rough 
and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  Saracens, 
who  lie  in  wait  for  the  Christians  to  rob  and 
spoil  them.  Numbers  of  human  bodies  lie  by 
the  wayside,  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts, 
many  of  whom  have  been  cut  off  by  Saracens, 
some  too  have  perished  from  heat,  and  thirst 
for  want  of  water,  and  others  from  too  much 
drinking." 

Travelling  in  the  Holy  Land  is  not 
mere  sport ;  there  are  a  myiiad  of 
dangers  to  be  avoided  and  watched  for, 
armed  Bedaween  are  prowling  about, 
bands  of  horsemen  scour  across  the  plain 
like  clouds  over  the  sky. 

"  Horsemen,"  cries  Yakoub,  reining  in. 
"  Husliing  the  still  night,  and  with  hands  on 
our  revolvers,  bending  forward  towards  the 
dim  fields  on  our  left  hand,  we  can  hear  the 
footfall  of  horses  crushing  their  way  through 
stubble  and  stones.  In  a  moment,  while  the}' 
sounded  afar  off,  they  are  amongst  us ;  fine 
dark  figures,  on  brisk  little  mares,  and  poising 
above  them  their  bamboo  spears.  A  word  or 
two  of  parley,  in  which  Ishmael  has  liis  share, 
and  we  are  asking  each  other  for  the  news. 
.  .  .  .  Perhaps  they  consider  us  too  strong  to 
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be  robbed,  for  a  Bedaween  rarely  thinks  it 
right  to  attack  under  an  advantage  of  five 
to  one." 

At  dawn  of  day  they  arrive  at  the  spot 
where  once  stood  Modin,  the  birth-place 
of  the  Maccabees,  now  a  den  of  robbers, 
called  Latriin.  This  spot  is  a  most  in- 
teresting one,  and  Mr,  Dixon  rapidly 
sketches  tlie  results  of  the  events  which 
were  transacted  here,  shoAving  how  from 
the  Maccabffian  revolt  sprung  the  Great 
Separation,  a  new  kind  of  priesthood, 
and  also,  for  which  the  influence  of  the 
captivity  had  already  prepared  them, 
the  ignoring  of  the  written  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  introduction  and  veneration  of 
the  oral  law  or  tradition  of  the  elders. 
The  peculiar  aspects  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  domination  and  the 
advent  of  Christ,  their  hopes  and  opinions 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  drama  which 
was  played  out  on  this  spot.  We  pro- 
pose then  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
sketch  the  history  of  that  period,  as  it  is 
the  keystone  to  the  whole  fabric  of  Jew- 
isli  degeneracy. 

About  half  a  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  the  Jews  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  writings 
of  Tacitus  we  have  a  description  of  them, 
an  attempt  at  investigation  into  their 
history,  and  a  version  of  Roman  opinion 
upon  them,  which  is  the  more  interesting 
as  it  aifords  an  admirable  corroboration 
of  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 
Tacitus  endeavors  very  ingeniously  to 
make  them  come  originally  from  Crete, 
on  account  of  their  name,  Idseos  or 
Judaios,  from  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  Tacitus  could  have  read 
Genesis.  Then  he  mentions  other 
theories  which  were  in  vogue  as  to  the 
origin  of  tliis  strange  people,  who  were 
beginning  to  be  very  troublesome  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  first  theory  we  get  a 
slight  trace  of  the  sacred  tradition  ;  cer- 
tain people  he  says  declare  that  a  great 
multitude  in  the  reign  of  Isis  overflowed 
Egypt  and  discharged  themselves  into 
the  lands  of  Judea,  and  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  some  call  them  a  race 
of  vEthiops,  others  Assyrians ;  and  we 
are  told  there  were  some  even  who 
claimed  for  them  a  far  more  renowned 
descent  from  the  ZoXufjioi  mentioned  by 
Homer,  whence  they  called  their  great 
city  lliero-Solyma.     These  theories  are 


very  ingenious,  but  they  only  serve  to 
prove  that  the  eye  of  the  philosophical 
historian  of  the  Romans  had  never 
rested  on  the  Jewish  records.  Still  the 
character  he  gives  of  them  is  the  one 
they  have  universally  borne  in  the  world ; 
he  speaks  also  of  "  Moyses,"  who  gave 
them,  a  distinct  legislation  ;  he  mentions 
"circumcision"  and  their  abstinence 
from  certain  kinds  of  meat ;  he  records 
their  national  exclusiveness,  their  im- 
movable obstinacy,  their  notion  of  one 
God,  so  strange  to  a  i:)agan  mind,  and 
the  Temple,  without  images,  equally 
absurd. 

Though  the  Romans  treated  the  Jews, 
as  indeed  they  did  all  the  people  they 
conquered,  with  great  forbearance,  still 
they  had  a  sort  of  secret  dislike  to  tliem, 
and  in  the  end  they  served  them  as  they 
served  no  other  race  of  people  subject  to 
their  power.  And  this  feeling  was  re- 
ciprocated by  the  Jews,  who  now  more 
than  ever  longed  for  the  advent  of  the 
great  Deliverer,  whom  they  also  more 
than  ever  felt  must  come  in  the 
shape  of  a  warrior,  with  power  and 
majesty  to  sweep  these  Romans  out  of 
the  country,  and  restore  Jerusalem  to 
her  former  position  of  splendor  and  re- 
nown. There  can  -be  no  question  that 
the  political  circumstances  in  which  the 
Jews  were  ]jlaced  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  helped  to  unfit  them 
for  his  reception,  by  fostering  that  idea 
of  a  great  temporal  sovereign  which  had 
been  implanted  in  their  bosoms.  But 
this  idea  was  of  much  older  origin  than 
their  troubles  with  the  Romans.  It  is 
an  interesting  fiict  that  the  Maccaboean 
revolution,  which  restored  the  priest- 
hood, may  be  looked  upon  as  the  event 
which  first  taught  the  JeAvs  that  fatal 
error.  Before  that  time  they  had  a  more 
spiritual  eonception  of  the  Messiah,  but 
the  events  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  heroism  of  Judas  Maccaba?us  changed 
the  whole  character  of  their  hopes.  Let 
us  review  those  circumstances,  for  it  is 
only  by  doing  so  Ave  can  properly 
understand  hoAV  the  Jews  came  to  be  so 
persistent  in  their  expectations  of  a  great 
omnipotent  temporal  sovereign.  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanc's,  upon  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Seleucus  Rhilopator,  King  of 
Syria,  seized  upon  tlie  vacant  throne, 
although  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
Avas  alive  at  Rome,  Avhere  lie  had  been 
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sent  as  a  hostage.     In  Daniel  xi.  21,  we 
glean    that  he   obtained    the    kingdom 
by   flattery,    which   receives  some  sup- 
port    from     what     Livy     says     about 
his   extravagant  rewards    (Livy   xli.  c. 
20).     He  had  undertaken   several  cam- 
paigns against  Egypt,  and  Avas  on  his 
return  from  one  of  these,  \\ith  wasted 
army  and  exhausted  treasury,   when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  only 
plunder  the  Temple  of  the  Jews,  it  would 
go    far   to    recruit    his    finances.      He 
turned    his  army  at    once  towards    Je- 
rusalem, marched  upon  it,  and  sacked 
it.     An  altar   was   raised   and  sacrifice 
made  to  Jupiter  in  the  Holy  place.  Tlien 
he  endeavored  to    abolish  the  ceremo- 
nial, and  to  introduce    pagan  worship, 
when  the  Jews,  exasperated  beyond  en- 
durance, were  ripe  all  over  the  country 
for  revolt,  but  dared  not  rise.     At  this 
time,  however,  there  dwelt  in  a  little 
village  called  Modin,  not  fiir  from  Em- 
maus,    a   family  who  were    called    the 
IMaccabees,  for  what  reason  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain,  but  this  family, 
who  had  lived  there  in  the   peaceable 
obscurity  of  village  life,  were  destined 
to  become  heroic.     It  consisted  of  an 
aged  father,  Mattathias,  and  five  sons. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  sent  his  ofli- 
cers  to  this  village  to  erect  an  altar  in 
the  Jewish  place  of  worship  for  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  when  Mattathias  boldly  de- 
clared that  he  would   resist   it.      The 
altar  was  set  up,  and  one  miserable  re- 
negade Jew  was  advancing  towards  it 
to  make   the  pagan   oftering,   when  he 
was  slain  on  the    spot   by   Mattathias. 
The  fiimily  then  fled  to  the  wilderness, 
and   concealed  themselves;    they  were 
soon    joined   by   others ;    a   band   Avas 
formed,  which  gradually  increased,  until 
it  became  numerous  enough  to  attack 
towns.     Then  Mattathias  died,  and  his 
son,  ever  more  memorable  in  the  history 
of  patriotism,  came  forward,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  gathering  confede- 
ration, now  a  disciplined  army.     Apol- 
lonius  was  sent  against  him,  whom  Judas 
met  boldly  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
slew.     The  same  success  attended  him 
in  his  encounter  with  the  Syrian  gene- 
ral, Seron.     Antiochus  now  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  vigorous  measures  to  prevent 
the   Jews  from   recovering   their   inde- 
pendence ;  he  AA'ent  to  Persia  to  recruit 
his  treasures,  whilst  Lysias,  the  regent. 


sent  an  army  to  Judea  of  40,000  foot  and 
7,000  cavalry,  which  was  reinforced  by 
auxiliaries  from  the  provinces,  and  even 
by  Jews   who  were   already   becoming 
jealous  of  the  fame  of  Judas,     The  Jew- 
ish hero  pointed  out  to  his  followers  the 
desperate  odds  against  which  they  would 
have  to  contend,  and  resolved  upon  em- 
ploying a  stratagem.    By  a  Ibrced  march 
he  reached  a  portion  (>f  the  enemy  en- 
camped at  Emmaus,  and  surprised  them, 
with  complete  success  :  several  2;)ortions 
of  the  army  were  put  to  flight,  and  a 
great  booty  secured.    Another  and  more 
numerous  army  was  sent  against   him, 
but  with  no  success.     At  the   licad   of 
10,000  followers,  fired  by  fanaticism,  Ju- 
das put  to  flight  the  army  of  Lysias, 
60,000  strong,  and  marched  on  Jerusa- 
lem to  purify  the  Temple  and  restore  it 
to  its  glory.     The  Festival  of  I'uritica- 
tion  was  then  inaugin-ated.    Day  by  day 
the  successes  of  Xudas  increased,  when 
Antiochus  Eupator,  who  had  succeeded 
Antiochus   Epiphanes,   invaded   Judea, 
and  only  made  peace  with  Judas  in  con- 
sequence of  dissensions  at  home.     He 
was  murdered  by  his  uncle  Demetrius, 
who  seized  the  kingdom  and  confirmed 
the  peace  with  Judas,  but  took  ])Osses- 
sion  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  i)lacing 
his  general,  Nicanor,  there  Avith  troops. 
Suspicions  Avere  then  entertained  that 
treachery  Avas   being  plotted    between 
Judas  and  this  general ;  the  matter  Avas 
pressed,  Avhen  Nicanor  cleared  himself, 
and  Judas  was  obliged  to  flee.     A  bat- 
tle took  place,  Avhich  he  Avon,  and  ano- 
ther victory  followed  at  Beth-horon,  in 
which    Nicanor    fell.      Reinforcements 
strengthened  the  enemy,  and  Judas  Avas 
compelled  to  retire  to  Laish  Avith  3,000 
followers,  where  he  was  attacked  at  a 
disadvantage.     Only  800  of  his  men  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  but  Avith  these 
he    boldly   encountered    the    avenging 
hosts  of  Demetrius,  and  found  a  hero's 
death  on  the  field.     Though  Judas  Avas 
dead,  yet  the  Maccabiwin  si)irit  Avas  not 
extinct.     Simon  and  Jonathan,  his  bro- 
thers, rallied  their  companions,  and  took 
the    lead,   fortifying    themselves    in    a 
strong  position  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tekoa,     Jonathan  bid  fair  to  equal  Ju- 
das ;  he  aA^oided   an   open  engagement 
Avith  the  Syrians,  but  kept  his  position, 
aiul  hai-assed  the  enemy  for  the  space 
of  two    years,    Avhen    events  brought 
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about  what  perhaps  the  slender  force 
of  his  army  woukl  have  never  accom- 
plished.    A  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Syi-ia  sprung  up  in  the .  person  of  Alex- 
ander Balas,  the  reputed  natural  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  a  party  was 
soon  found  to  promote  his  claim  against 
Demetrius.    By  this  time  Jonathan's  lit- 
tle body  of  troops  liad  been  augmented 
by    continued   reinforcements,    and   his 
position  was  such  that  to  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  Syria  it  became  clear  that 
if  either  could  Avin  over  this  obstinate 
Jew  to  his  cause  it  would  decide  the 
matter.     Demetrius  took  the  first  step, 
by  making  him  at  once  general  of  the 
forces  in  Judea  and  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, but  Jonathan  was  in  no  hurry ;  he 
suspected  the  wily  Demetrius,  and  hav- 
ing received  overtures  from  Alexander 
Balas,  that  if  he  would  espouse  his  cause, 
he  would  make  him  high  priest  when  he 
was  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  he  yielded. 
These  overtures  were  accompanied  by 
the  present  of  a  purple  robe,  and  Jona- 
than, who,  doubtless,  saw  in  the  dissen- 
sions of  his  enemies  the  opportunity  for 
Jerusalem,    accepted    the    proposition, 
joined  Alexander,  who  slew  Demetrius 
in   battle,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Syria.      True   to    his   engagement,    he 
made   Jonathan   high   priest,    with  the 
rank  of  prince,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
ensure  his  fidelity.    Jonathan  afterwards 
attended  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with 
a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt,   at 
Ptolemais,    where   he    received    many 
marks  of  consideration  from  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  monarchs.     He  ultimately 
fell,  however,  a  victim  to  treachery,  and 
was   succeeded   by  liis   brother  Simon, 
who  confirmed  the  Jews  in  their  inde- 
pendence, in  return  for  which,  in   131, 
B.C.,  they  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the 
dignity  of  high  priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews  w^as  made  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Simon.     Thus  was  founded  the  long- 
line    of    Asmonean    priests,    which   re- 
mained unbroken  doAvn  to  about  thirty- 
four  years  before  Christ.     The  Mosaic 
principle  was  set  aside,  and  from  this 
time  the  changes  came  over  the  Jews 
and  their  institutions  which  are  admir- 
ably sketched  by  Mr.  Dixon  in  the  two 
chapters  on  the  Great  Separation  and 
the  Oral  Law,  which  we  recommend  to 
the    careful    perusal   of   any    one    who 
wishes  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  orimn 


of  the  state  of  Judaism  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  He  thus  sums  up  in  a  sen- 
tence the  results  of  the  Maccaba^an 
insurrection  : — 

"  The  main  issues  then  as  regards  the  faith 
and  policy  in  Israel  of  that  glorious  revolt  of 
Modin,  was  the  elevation  of  a  fighting  sect  to 
power ;  the  general  adoption  of  separative 
principles ;  the  substitution  of  an  explana- 
tory law  for  the  Covenant;  a  change  in  the 
Divine  succession  of  High  Priests,  and  a  law- 
less union  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  forces." 

The  Idyls  of  Bethlehem  form  a  most 
interesting  chapter — the  death  of  Ra- 
chel, the  idyl  of  Ruth,  the  episode  of 
Saul,  the  house  of  Chimham,  the  idyl  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  birth  of  Our  Saviour, 
are  all  sketched  in  a  manner  which  tends 
to  impress  these  well-known  scenes  upon 
the  mind  indelibly.  A  chapter  on  "  Sy- 
rian Khans,"  which  throws  much  light 
i;pon  the  incident  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
we  woidd  like  to  extract  did  not  the  ex- 
igencies of  space  forbid.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  chapters,  "The  Inn  of 
Bethlehem,"  "The  Province  of  Galilee," 
"Herod  the  Great,"  "John  the  Baptist," 
and  "  Jewish  Parties,"  an  admirable  in- 
troduction to  those  scenes  of  the  life  and 
wanderings  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  wdiich 
are  contained  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  and  to  which  we  wish  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

When  sjieaking  of  tlie  early  life  of 
Jesus,  Mr.  Dixon  takes  up  the  question 
of  the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  that  fa- 
vorite point  with  the  sceptics  of  all  ages, 
from  the  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  "  of  the  Jews,  down  to  the  puerile 
objections  of  the  German  Strauss.  He 
has  shown  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
teach  the  youth  of  all  classes  some  use- 
ful art ;  and  the  best  born  and  greatest 
men  in  Jewish  history  had  been  instruct- 
ed in  such  trades  as  weaving,  tent-mak- 
ing, ttc.  Besides,  certain  trades  were 
held  in  honor.  We  cannot  understand 
this  if  we  think  of  carpentering  by  the 
contemptuous  estimate  of  modern  life. 
That  contempt  for  hand-labor  was  un- 
known in  the  early  ages  of  Scripture 
history.  Adam  dressed  the  garden, 
Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  Cain  a  tiller 
of  the  ground,  Tubal  Cain  a  smith  ;  and 
so,  amongst  the  Jews,  it  was  a  reproach 
to  any  man  if  he  had  not  been  taught 
one  of  the  useful  mechanical   arts.     It 
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■was  dignified  by  the  Almiglity  biinself, 
Avho,  we  are  told — 

"  Called  by  name  Bezaleel,  .  .  .  and 
lie  hath  filled  him  witli  the  spirit  of  God  in 
Avisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  and  to 
devise  curious  works,  to  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver  and  in  brass  and  in  the  cutting  of 
stones  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood, 
to  make  any  manner  of  cunning  work.  And 
he  hath  put  it  in  his  heart  that  he  may  teacli." 
Exod.  XXXV.  30-34. 

This  i-everence  was  clierisbed  by  the 
Jews  ;  carpentering  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  noble  occupation  ;  the  fact 
that  the  carpenter  miglit  liave  to  go 
into  the  Temple  to  labor  would  have 
rescued  that  occupation  from  contempt. 
This  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  eastern 
life ;  and  elsewhere  the  objection  of  the 
sceptic  to  the  bumble  origin  of  Jesus  has 
been  well  answered  : — 

"  The  princes  of  Turkey  in  Egypt  are  still 
instructed  in  the  mechanical  arts,  one  being 
made  a  brazier,  another  a  carpenter,  a  tliird 
a  good  weaver,  and  so  on.  Said  Pasha  was 
a  good  mechanic,  Ishmael  Pasha  is  not  in- 
ferior to  his  brother.  Much  of  the  domestic 
life  of  Israel  has  been  lost  to  us,  but  still 
we  know  something  of  the  crafts  in  which 
many  of  the  most  famous  Rabbis  and  doctors 
had  been  taught  to  excel.  We  know  that 
Hillel  practised  a  trade.  St.  Paul  was  a 
tent-maker,  Rabbi-Ishmael  was  a  needle- 
maker,  Rabbi  Jonathan  a  cobbler,  Eabbi 
Jose  was  a  tanner.  Rabbi  Simon  was  a  weav- 
er. Among  the  talmudists  there  was  a  cele- 
brated Rabbi  Joseph  who  was  a  carpenter. 
What  then  becomes  of  Strauss'  inference  that 
Joseph  must  have  been  a  man  of  low  bitth 
— not  of  tlie  stock  of  David — because  he  fol- 
lowed a  mechanical  trade  ?  "* 

We  may  conclude  this  point  by  adding 
that  amongst  the  Jews  the  only  trades 
which  could  prevent  a  man  from  attain- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  High  Priest,  were 
weavers,  barbers,  fullers,  perfumers, 
cuppers,  and  tanners. 

But  to  return  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Jesus.  His  fame  was  gradually  spread- 
ing, and  he  went  about  the  small  towns 
and  hamlets. 

"  Capernaum,  Chorazin  Magdala,  Beth- 
saida.  Dalmanutha  Gerasa,  preaching  in  the 
synagogues,  visiting  the  fishing  boats,  and 
threshing  floors,  healing  the  sick,  and  com- 
forting the  poor ;  gentle  in  liis  aspect  and 
in  his"  life ;    wise  as  a  sage   and    simple   as 

*  Athenjeum,  27th  Jan.,  1866. 


a  child  ;  winning  people  to  his  views  by  tlie 
charm  of  his  manner  and  the  beauty  of  his 
sayings." 

His  first  aim  was  to  Avin  the  Jews  from 
the  Oral  Law,  to  convince  them  of  its 
emptiness ;  it  is  the  key  to  the  fjllowiiig 
scenes  graphically  depicted  by  ^Mr. 
Dixon.  Christ  had  gone  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  was  walk- 
ing by  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  in  the  sheep 
market,  a  spot  he  had  to  jjass  daily. 
On  the  banks  of  this  pool  were  crowds 
of  sick,  the  halt,  aged,  and  blind,  a 
spectacle  sure  to  attract  the  eye  of 
Jesus : — 

"  It  was  the  Sabbath  day. 

"  In  the  Temple  hard  by,  these  wretches 
could  hear  the  groaning  of  bulls  under  the 
mace,  the  bleating  of  lambs  under  the  sacri- 
ficial knife,  the  shouting  of  dealers  as  they 
sold  doves  and  sliekels.  Bakers  were  hurry- 
ing through  with  bread.  The  captain  of 
the  Temple  was  on  duty  with  his  guards. 
Priests  were  marching  in  procession;  and 
crowds  of  Avorshippers  standing  about  the 
holy  place.  Tongues  of  flame  leaped  faintly 
from  the  altars  on  which  the  priests  were 
sprinkling  blood  .  .  .  but  the  wretches  who 
lay  around  (the  Pool)  on  their  quilts  and 
rugs,  the  blind,  the  leprous,  and  the  aged 
poor,  drew  no  compassion  from  the  busy 
priests.  One  man,  the  weakest  of  the  weak, 
had  been  helpless  no  less  than  thirty-eight 
years.  Over  this  man  Jesus  paused  and 
said  :— 

"  '  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?  ' 

"  '  Rabbi,  I  have  no  man,  when  the  water 
is  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool ;  but 
while  I  am  coming,  another  steppeth  down 
before  me.' " 

The  Compassionate  answered  him  : 

"  '  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.' 
"  At  once  the  life  leaped  quickly  into  the 
poor  man's  limbs.  Rising  from  the  ground, 
he  folded  up  his  quilt,  taking  it  on  his  arm 
to  go  away  ;  but  some  of  the  Pharisees  see- 
ing him  get  up  and  roll  his  bed  into  a  coil, 
run  towards  him,  crying : — '  It  is  the  Sab- 
bath day ;  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  carry 
thy  bed.'  It  was  certainly  an  oflence  against 
the  Oral  Law." 

The  Jews  had  turned  the  blessing  of 
the  Sabbath  into  a  curse. 

"  From  the  moment  of  hearing  the  ram's 
horn,  a  sacred  trumpet,  called  the  shofa, 
blown  from  the  temple  wah,  announcing  that 
the  Sabbath  had  commenced,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  light  a  fire  or  make  a  bed,  to  boil  a 
pot ;  he  could  not  pull  his  ass  from  a  ditch, 
nor  raise  an  arm  in  defence  of  his  life 
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A  Jew  could  not  quit  his  camp,  his  village, 
or  his  cit}^  on  the  day  of  rest.  He  might 
not  begin  a  journey  ;  if  going  along  a  road, 
he  must  rest  from  sun-down  till  the  same 
event  of  the  coming  day.  He  might  not 
carry  a  pencil,  a  kerchief,  a  shekel  in  his 
lielt ;  if  he  required  a  handkerchief  for  use, 
he  had  to  tie  it  round  his  leg.  If  he  offend- 
ed against  one  of  these  rules,  he  was  held  to 
deserve  the  doom  awarded  to  the  vilest  of 
sinners.  Some  rabbins  held  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  change  his  position,  but  that 
whether  he  was  standing  or  sitting  when 
the  shofa  sounded  lie  should  stand  or  sit  im- 
movable as  a  stone  until  the  Sabbath  had  passed 
aivay." 

Jesus  broke  •  the  Oral  Law  that  he 
might  bring  his  followers  to  a  sense  of 
its  degrading  sj^irit,  and  announced  the 
new  truth  that  "  The  Sahhath  is  made 
for  man  /  not  man  for  the  Sahhath.'''' 
After  two  very  interesting  cliai^ters 
upon  Antipas  Herod  and  Herodias,  we 
have  one  upon  the  Synagogue.  Some 
writers  have  striven  to  claim  the  re- 
motest antiquity  for  this  institution,  but 
in  all  probability  it  might  be  dated  from 
the  captivity.  There  would  be  a  na- 
tural desire  to  meet  together  away  from 
the  pagans,  by  whom  tliey  were  sur- 
rounded, to  pray  to  their  God,  to  sing 
their  psahns,  ancl  to  read  the  law.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  synagogue,  which  means 
no  more  than  a  "  meeting  together  ; " 
but  after  the  Maccaba?au  insurrection 
it  became  a  popular  institution,  and 
every  little  village  had  its  synagogue. 
Now,  as  much  of  the  work  of  Christ  was 
done  in  the  synagogue,  as  he  loved  to 
go  into  them,  and  to  take  part  in  their 
services,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  clear  notion  of  what  a  synagogue 
was : — 

"  A.house  of  unhewn  stones  taken  up  from 
the  hill-side;  squat  and  square  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  style,  having  a  level  roof,  but 
neither  spire  nor  tower,  neither  dome  nor 
minaret  to  enchant  the  eye ;  such  was  the 
simple  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  which  Jesus 

taught Inside  a  Syrian  synagogue  is 

like  one  of  our  parish  schools,  with  seats  for 
the  men,  rough  sofas  of  wood  half  covered 
with  rushes  and  straw ;  a  higher  seat  stands 
in  the  centre,  like  that  of  a  mosque,  for  the 
elders  of  the  town,  a  desk  for  the  reader  of 
the  day ;  at  the  south  end  a  closet,  concealed 
by  a  hanging  veil,  in  which  the  Torah,  a 
written  copy  of  the  I'cntateuch,  is  kept  in 
the  sacred  ark.  A  silver  lamp  is  always 
kept  Iturning,  a  candlestick  with  eight  arms, 
a  pulpit,  a  reading-de.sk,  arc  the  chief  articles 


of  furniture  in  the  room.  ...  In  olden  times 
women  were  allowed  to  enter  with  the  men, 
though    they  were  even   then   parted   I'rom 

father  and   son  by  a  wooden  screen 

Before  entering  a  synagogue  a  man  is  ex- 
pected to  dip  his  hands  into  water.  .  .  .  Ten 
persons  are  necessary  to  form  a  meeting ; 
every  town  or  city  having  a  synagogue  ap- 
pointed ten  men  called  Batlanim  (men  of 
leisure),  who  were  bound  to  appear  at  the 
hour  of  prayer.  .  .  .  Higher  in  office  was  the 
Chazzan,  who  took  charge  of  the  house  and 
scroll.  .  .  .  The  Meturgeman  was  an  inter- 
preter of  the  law,  whose  duty  it  was  to  stand 
near  the  Reader  for  the  day,  and  translate 
the  sacred  verses,  one  by  one,  from  the 
Hebrew  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  Above  him 
were  the  elders.  .  .  .  When  the  people  came 
in  they  first  bowed  to  the  ark ;  the  elders 
took  their  places  on  the  raised  platform ;  the 
rich  went  up  to  high  seats  near  the  ark  ;  the 
poor  sat  on  wooden  sofas,  matted  with  straw. 
....  A  prayer  was  said,  one  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  sung.  The  Chazzan  walked  up  to 
the  veil,  which  he  drew  aside  with  rever- 
ence, lifted  the  ark  from  its  niche,  took  out 
the  torah,  carried  the  roll  round  the  benches, 
every  one  striving  either  to  kiss  or  touch  it 
with  his  palm ;  the  Sheliach  read  the  lesson 
for  the  day;  at  its  close  the  elder  expounded 
the  text  in  a  sort  of  sermon,  when  the  torah 

was  carried  back,  and  prayers  began 

Every  hearer  had  in  those  times  a  right  to 
express  his  opinion  of  the  sacred  text,  and  of 
what  it  meant." 

Our  Lord  availed  himself  of  this 
right,  which  every  Jew  possessed,  of 
speaking  in  the  synagogue  upon  the 
text  which  had  been  read ;  and  Mr. 
Dixon  has  worked  up  two  scenes  well 
known  in  the  career  of  Our  Lord,  Avith 
all  the  surrounding  incidents  and 
scenery,  so  graphically  and  so  accurately 
that  no  one  could  read  these  descrip- 
tions without  rising  from  them  with  a 
clearer  and  more  complete  understand- 
ing the  simple  statement  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  Gospels  were  not  written  as 
historical  sketches,  but  as  vehicles  of 
the  vital  truth  they  contain  ;  conse- 
quently anything  that  resuscitates  the 
scene,  and  reproduces  the  incidents 
as  they  took  place,  with  all  their  peculiar 
surroundings,  must  be  of  great  value 
in  assisting  us  to  comprehend  more 
readily,  and  to  retain  in  our  minds  more 
vividly,  the  events  of  Our  Lord's  ca- 
reer. We  think  this  is  more  pre-emi- 
nently the  characteristic  aim  and  achieve- 
ment of  tills  work  than  of  the  .many 
others  we  haA'c  read  upon  the   subject. 
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and  we  shall  instance  one,  the  scene  in 
the  synagogue  of  Capernaum.  The  first 
alluded  to  was  tliG  declaration  of  Jesus 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  ;  but  as 
many  of  tlie  incidents  are  included  in 
this  of  Capernaum,  we  content  ourselves 
Avith  giving  it  somewhat  in  detail  as 
an  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  we 
luive  already  mentioned.  Let  the  reader 
first  peruse  the  simple  statement  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  vi.  ch.,  25  v.,  to  the 
end,  and  then  the  following,  or  better 
still,  the  whole  of  chapter  xvii.  in  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work, 
called  "  The  Bread  of  Life,"  and  lie  will 
rise  from  it  with  a  much  more  vivid 
conception  of  one  of  the  most  trying 
scenes  in  Our  Lord's  history.  On  the 
steps  of  the  synagogue  a  motley  crowd 
had  collected,  eager,  excited,  and  curi- 
ous, for  it  Avas  just  after  the  miracu- 
lous feeding  of  the  5,000,  and  they 
were  full  of  it ;  they  had  heard  of  it 
in  all  its  stupendous  power ;  it  was 
the  miracle  of  all  miracles  most  likely 
to  overpower  the  Jewish  mind  ;  it  re- 
called to  them  the  words  of  Jehovah  : 

"  At  even  ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the 
morning  ye  shall  be  filled  with  bread,  and 
ve  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God." 

And  this  man,  this  son  of  Joseph  the 
carpenter,  had  fed  5,000  people  on  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes. 
They  saw  the  little  boat  on  the  beach 
in  which  Jesus  had  come ;  they  had 
heard  of  his  Avalking  on  the  water  that 
A-ery  night ;  and  noAV  the  croAvd  Avas 
increasing,  for  the  country  Avas  aroused, 
and  people  came  flocking  from  all  parts 
to  see  this  man  Avho  did  such  marvel- 
lous things. 

"  Jesus  sat  in  the  synagogue  in  his  usual 
place.  The  Jews  poured  in,  each  man  and 
AA^oman    making    loAvly   reverence    towards 

the  ark The  service  began  with  the 

prayer  of  sweet  incense,  after  which  the 
congregation,  the  batlauim  leading,  sang 
Psalms  of  David ;  Avhen  these  were  sung, 
the  chazzan,  going  up  to  the  ark,  drew  aside 
the  veil  and  took  out  the  sacred  roll,  which 
he  carried  round  the  aisles  to  the  reader  of 
the  day,  who  raised  it  in  his  hands,  so  that 
all  Avho  were  present  could  see  the  sacred 
text.  Then  the  Avhole  ■  congregation  rose. 
....  Opening   the   scroll,   the  reader  read 

out  the  section  or  chapter  for  the  day 

When  the  lesson  Avas  fiuished,  the  chazzan 
took  the  scroll  from  the  reader  and  carried 


it  back  to  its  place  behind  the  veil.  Then 
when  the  roll  was  restored  to  the  ark,  they 
sang  other  psalms,  after  Avhich  the  elder  de- 
livered the  midrash,  an  exposition  of  the 
text  Avhich  had  been  read.  The  time  noAv 
being  come  to  question  and  be  questioned, 
all  eyes  turned  on  the  Teacher  avIio  had  fed 

the   5,000   men Their  questionings 

Avere  sharp  and  loud — 

"  '  Rabbi,  Avhen  camest  thou  hither  ?  ' 

"  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ye  a.sk 
me  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  hut 
because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves  and  Avcre  tilled. 
Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but 
for  that  meat  Avhich  endureth  unto  everlast- 
ing life,  Avhich  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give 
unto  you,  for  him  hath  God  the  Father 
sealed.' 

"  Then  they  asked  him — 

"  '  What  must  Ave  do  that  we  may  Avork 
the  works  of  God  ?  ' 

"  To  which  he  answered,  with  a  second 
pubhc  declaration,  that  he  Avas  Christ  the 
Son  of  God — 

"  'This  is  the  word  of  God,  that  ye  be- 
lieve on  him  whom  He  hath  sent.' 

"  '  What  sign  shoAvest  thou  that  Ave  may 
see  and  believe  thee?  What  dost  thou 
work  ? ' 

"FuU  of  the  great  act  which  many  wit- 
nesses declared  that  they  had  seen  in  the 
desert  beyond  the  lake,  they  Avished  to  have 
it  repeated  before  their  eyes ;  so  they  said 
to  him — 

"  '  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wil- 
derness, as  it  is  Avritten,  he  gave  them  bread 
from  heaA^en  to  eat.' 

"  Jesus  took  up  their  thought. 

" '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses 
gave  you  not  the  bread  from  heaven,  but  my 
Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from 
heaven.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  tiiat 
Avhich  cometh  doAvn  from  heaven  and  giveth 
life  unto  the  world.' 

"  '  Rabbi,  evermore  give  us  this  bread.' 

"  Jesus  answered  them — 

'•  '  I  am  the  bread  of  hfe.  He  tliat 
cometh  to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he  that 

believeth  in  me  shall  never  thirst 

For  I  am  come  down  from  lieaven  not  to 
do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me,  that  of  all  Avhich  he  hath  given  me 
I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it 
up  at  the  last  day.'  .  .  . 

"  The  elders,  the  batlanim,  the  chazzan 
gazed  into  each  other's  faces,  and  began  to 
murmur  against  him,  just  as  the  men  of 
Nazareth  had  murmured  against  him. 

"  '  Is  not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph 
Avhose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  Hoav 
is  it,  then,  that  he  saith,  I  am  come  doAvn 
from  heaven  ? ' 

''  Jesus  spoke  to  them  again — 

"  '  Murmur  not  among  yourselves.  No 
man   can   come   to   me    except   the    Father 
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which  sent  me  draw  him ;  and  I  will  raise 

him  up  the  last  day I  am  the  bread 

of  life I  am  the  living  bread  which 

came  down  from  heaven ;  if  any  man  eat  of 
this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever ;  yea,  and 
the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which 
I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  Avorld.' 

"  Strange  doctrines  for  Jews  to  weigh. 
Then  leapt  hot  words  among  them,  and  some 
of  those  who  had  meant  to  believe  in  him 
drew  back.  If  he  were  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  David,  the  King  of  Israel,  why  was  he 
not  marching  on  Jerusalem,  why  not  driving 
out  the  Eomans,  why  not  assuming  a  kingly 
crown  ?  '  How  can  this  man  give  us  his 
flesh  to  eat  ?' 

'•  The  Lord  spoke  again,  still  more  to  their 
discontent  and  chagrin,  seeing  that  they 
wanted  an  earthly  Christ. 

"  '  Except  ye  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.' 

"  This  was  too  much  for  many,  even  for 
some  who  had  been  brought  to  the  door  of 
belief.  ....  The  service  of  the  synagogue 
ended,  tlie  elders  came  down  from  the  plat- 
form, the  chazzan  put  aAvay  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, the  congregation  came  out  into  the  sun, 
angry  in  word  and  mocking  in  spirit.  They 
wanted  facts ;  he  had  given  them  truth. 
They  hungered  for  miraculous  bread,  for  a 
new  shower  of  manna;  he  had  offered  them 
symbolically  his  flesh  and  blood.  They  had 
set  their  hearts  on  finding  a  captain  who 
would  march  against  the  Romans,  who  would 
cause  Judas  of  Gramala  to  be  forgotten,  who 
would  put  the  glories  of  Herod  the  G-reat 
to  shame.  They  had  asked  him  for  earth, 
and  he  had  answered  them  with  heaven." 

But  the  scene  was  drawing  to  a 
close ;  Jesus  went  on  with  his  work 
after  this  tumult  in  the  synagogue,  op- 
posing himself  to  the  senseless  rites  of 
the  Pharisees,  defying  the  Oral  Law, 
healing  the  sick,  and  preaching  to  tlie 
people.  Passing  through  the  country 
from  Galilee  a  Syro-Phenecian  woman 
who  had  heard  of  him,  and  perhaps 
seen  him,  ran  after  liim  in  the  road,  and 
besouglit  him  to  heal  her  daughter  who 
was  a  lunatic.  The  disciples  urged  him 
to  send  her  away,  for  his  life  would  not 
have  heen  safe  if  he  had  another  conflict 
Avitli  the  Jews  in  that  quarter,  and  to 
heal  this  Gentile  woman's  child  would 
he  sure  to  bring  them  on  his  track. 
Turning  to  the  woman,  Jesus  told  her 
he  was  sent  only  to  tlic  lost  sheep 
of  Israel  ;  but  she  persisted,  crying, 
"  Lord,  help  me  ;"  an  evidence  of  faith 
wliich  was  quite  sufficient,  and  Jesus 
turned  to  her  and  said,  "  Great  is  thy 


faith,  O  woman,  be  it  unto  thee  as  thou 
wilt."  This  was  a  tatal  blow  to  the 
Jewish  exclusiveness,'  a  Gentile  had 
been  called  into  the  Church,  and  the 
pride  of  the  Jew  humbled  forever.  On 
the  last  Sabbath  day  which  Jesus  spent 
on  earth,  he  struck  another  blow  at  the 
ceremonial  law,  by  taking  his  disciples 
to  dine  at  the  liouse  of  one  Simon  a 
leper.  He  had  reached  Bethany,  and 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of' 
Martha  and  Mary,  among  the  outcast 
and  the  poor,  for  that  last  seven  days 
now  called  in  the  Church  the  Holy 
Week.  The  scene  was  an  impressive 
one.  The  city,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  one  vast  encampment,  cara- 
vans were  arriving  from  every  direction, 
bringing  thousands  of  Jews  to  the  feast, 
who,  selecting  their  ground,  drove  four 
stakes  into  the  earth,  drew  long  reeds 
round  them,  and  covered  them  with 
leaves,  making  a  sort  of  bower ;  others 
brought  small  tents  with  them ;  the 
whole  city.  Mount  Gibeon,  the  Plain 
of  Rephaim,  the  valley  of  Gihon,  the 
hill  of  Olivet,  were  all  studded  with 
tents  and  crowded  with  busy  people 
hastening  to  finish  their  preparations 
before  the  shofa  should  sound  at  sunset, 
and  the  Sabbath  begin,  when  no  man 
could  work.  In  the  Temple,  the  priests, 
the  doctors,  the  money  changers,  the 
bakers  of  shew  bread,  were  all  at  work, 
and  the  last  panorama  in  the  life  of 
Christ  commenced. 

On  the  first  day  in  Holy  Week,  now 
known  as  Palm  Sunday,  Jesus  entered 
Jerusalem  on  an  ass's  colt,  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  festivities,  for  the  crowds 
rushed  to  see  him,  with  their  palms,  and 
marched  with  him  singing  psalms  ;  they 
had  come  out  from  Jerusalem  to  meet 
him,  and  they  escorted  him  into  the 
city.     At  night  he  returned  to  Bethany. 

On  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  he  went 
early  to  the  Temple,  mixing  among  the 
people,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
])reaching  to  the  poor.  As  his  life 
began  with  a  series  of  Temptations,  so 
it  was  the  will  of  his  Father  that  he 
should  be  persecuted  with  them  at  its 
close — a  lesson  we  may  all  do  well  to 
dwell  upon — up  to  the  last  days  of  liis 
life,  Jesus  Avas  subjected  to  temptations. 
On  the  Tuesday  some  emissaries  of  the 
Sanhedrim  came  to  the  court  where  he 
was    preaching    to   question    liim,    and 
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gather  evidence  agaiust  him.  They 
found  him  amongst  a  crowd  of  Baptists, 
and  demanded  his  authority  for  teach- 
ing. Christ  retorted  by  jnitting  them 
to  the  dilemma  of  stating  whether 
John's  baptism  was  of  heaven  or  not ; 
tliey  were  too  much  afraid  of  the  people 
to  say  it  was  of  men,  and  if  they  said  of 
heaven,  Jesus  would  have  reproached 
them  for  their  want  of  faith  ;  they  con- 
fessed their  ignorance.  Then  each  party 
tried  to  entrap  him. 

The  J*/iansi'es  brought  him  a  woman 
taken  in  adultery.  By  the  Mosaic  law 
this  offence  would  have  been  punished 
with  death.  But  the  Roman  govern- 
ment would  have  executed  any  Jew 
who  would  venture  to  carry  out  such  a 
law,  and  therefore  the  question  seemed 
to  compel  Jesus  to  speak  either  against 
Moses  or  the  Romans.  He  quietly 
turned  to  the  witnesses,  and  told  the 
man  who  was  innocent  amongst  them 
to  cast  the  first  stone  at  her. 

The  Herodinns  tempted  him  on  a 
point  of  tribute.  They  had  two  taxes, 
one  to  God  and  one  to  Ca?sar,  both  were 
disputed,  and  they  consulted  him  in 
order  to  involve  him  with  God  or 
Ctesar  ;  but  he  foiled  them  by  confirming 
both. 

"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's." 

They  began  to  be  astonished. 

The  Sadducees  tempted  him  with  their 
dogma  of  the  IsTon-Resurrection.  They 
told  him  sneeringly  of  a  Avoman  M'ho 
had  married  seven  husbands,  and  they 
wanted  to  know  whose  she  would 
be  in  the  Hfe  to  come.  Jesus  replied 
calmly — 

"  In  the  Resurrection  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  in  Heaven." 

And  the  Sadducees  with  their  philo- 
sophy, their  learning,  and  their  unbelief, 
retired  in  confusion. 

On  the  Wed7iesday  he  remained  in 
Bethany  in  seclusion,  while  Judas  was 
arranging  for  his  safe  betrayal  to  Annas 
and  the  nobles. 

Tlinrsday  Jesus  sent  Peter  and  John 
into  Jerusalem  to  prepare  the  Passover, 
and  at  sunset  that  day  he  and  the 
twelve    sat   doAATi    to  the   last   supper ; 


Judas  left  to  see  Annas,  an<l  after  sing- 
ing a  hymn,  the  other  disciples  rose  from 
the  table,  passed  through  tlic  sheep-gate 
into  the  Cedron  Valley,  and  came  to 
Gethsemane.  Here  Jesus  withdrew,  and 
whilst  his  disciples  were  sleeping,  he 
watched  and  prayed  until  the  betrayers 
came,  and  the  kiss  of  Judas  revealed 
liim  to  them.  The  Sanhedrim  was  sum- 
moned in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
when  the  members  arrived  they  found 
Antias  examining  witnesses,  but  with  no 
avail — they  could  not  substantiate  any 
charge  against  him  that  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment would  allow  them  to  punish 
with  death.  Annas  told  him  to  speak 
for  himself,  but  he  would  not.  The 
High  Priest  then  said,  "  Art  thou  the 
Christ  ?"  he  said,  "  I  am."  Then  Annas 
asked  him  wdio  were  his  disciples,  and 
Jesus  replied,  "  I  spake-  openly  to  the 
world  ;  I  taught  in  the  synagogue  and 
in  the  Temple,  whither  the  Jews  resort, 
in  secret  I  have  said  nothing;  ask  them 
which  heard  me,  they  know  what  I  have 
said."  The  officer  of  the  Temple  smote 
him,  and  Annas  ordered  him  to  be  bound 
with  cords,  and  Avhen  it  Avas  day  they 
went  in  a  body  to  the  palace  of  Caiaphas. 
Here  Jesus  was  questioned  again,  and 
answering  that  he  was  the  Christ,  the 
High  Priest  rent  his  clothes,  in  sign  that 
it  was  blasphemy  and  worthy  of  death. 
The  Sanhedrim  pronounced  him  guilty, 
and  the  officers  carried  him  to  the  Prte- 
torian  gates  and  delivered  him  a  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  Pilate's  guards.  The 
vacillation  of  Pilate,  and  the  last  scene 
in  our  Lord's  career,  are  known  to  all. 
Mr.  Dixon  leaves  them  with  the  obser- 
vation, "  They  form  a  divine  episode  in 
the  history  of  man,  and  must  be  left  to 
the  Avriters  who  could  not  err." 

A  good  book  is  its  own  best  eulogy, 
and  we  may  safely  leave  this  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  to  itself,  but  Ave  cannot  refrain 
from  testifying  our  appreciation  of  such 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  records  of 
eastern  travel.  It  is  suj^crfluous  to  say 
that  it  is  excellently  Avritten,  as  it  ema- 
nates from  the  pen,  not  of  a  tyro  but  of 
a  master-craftsman,  whose  style  is  too 
well  known  to  need  eulogy,  a  style 
graphic,  pointed,  and  impressive,  the 
result  of  clear  vision  and  accurate  deli- 
neation, strengthened  by  a  sort  of  Frith- 
like power  of  grouping,  as  witness  the 
description    of  the  street  life  of  Jafta, 
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which,  as  an   exquisite   piece    of  word- 
painting,  is  perfect. 

The  reader  is  led  tliough  the  sacred 
scenes  of  the  Holy  Laud  by  an  artist  as 
well  as  a  scholar,  who  as  he  journeys  on 
revives  the  life  of  the  past ;  we  see  the 
jiatriarchal  life,  the  tents,  the  flocks 
grazing  on  the  hills,  the  ready-writer 
with  his  pen  lingering  at  the  city  gate. 
We  hear  David's  minstrelsy  and  the 
tramp  of  Maccahaaan  soldiery  ;  we  peer 
into  the  depths  of  one  of  those  ancient 
wells  built  by  the  patriarclis,  and  listen 
to  the  conversation  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  with  that  wonderful  stranger ; 
we  linger  at  the  wayside  Khan,  and  see 
how  natural  is  the  tale  of  the  Gospel. 
As  we  near  Jerusalem  the  grander  fig- 
ures of  the  panorama  pass  over  the  scene, 
the  Herods  in  their  luxury  and  pride,  in 
their  humiliation  and  their  sins,  the  grim 
towers  of  Macherus  and  the  dark  deed 
done  behind  its  walls  Avhen  the  head  of 
the  messenger  of  God  fell  to  please  a 
wanton  w^oman,  and  terror  was  struck 
into  the  heart  of  the  tyrant ;  the  splen- 
did ceremonial  service  of  the  Temple, 
with  its  altars,  its  sacrifices,  and  its  robed 
priest  ;  the  Sadducees  luxuriating  in 
their  palaces,  with  servants,  carriages, 
gardens,  living  their  voluptuous,  godless 
lives ;  the  Pharisees  with  their  demure 
aspect,  broad  and  multiplied  phylacte- 
ries ;  the  helmets  of  Roman  soldiery,  tlie 
imperial  eagles  hovering  over  the  scene 
as  the  Jews  passed  by  scowling  at  the 
pagan  rulers  of  the  Holy  City,  and  then 
that  marvellous  god-like  figure  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  followed  by  crowds 
of  people,  now  entering  the  Temple 
courts  to  preach  to  them,  and  now  stop- 
ping on  his  way  to  heal  some  lame  man 
or  leper  ;  his  wanderings  along  the  wea- 
rying roads  of  Galilee ;  his  mingling 
with  the  people  in  the  synagogues,  the 
popular  gathering  place  ;  his  taking  part 
in  the  service  and  reading  the  Scriptures; 
his  final  coming  up  to  the  Holy  City,  the 
betrayal,  the  scenes  of  his  trial,  the 
frantic  eagerness  of  the  Jews,  the  vacil- 
lation of  Pilate,  the  terrible  suspense 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  foes,  all 
these  and  many  more  incidents  of  bibli- 
cal and  gospel  liistory  are  revived  and 
enacted  as  it  were  amid  the  very  scenes 
and  in  the  very  places  where  they  once 
took  place.  Werepeat  again,  that  this 
Avork   is  an  excellent  commentary  and 


illustration  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
though  the  pen  of  its  author  has  been 
nobly  wielded  in  the  controversial  de- 
fence of  that  Gospel,  yet  perhaps  even 
greater  good  may  be  done  by  this  exhi- 
bition and  illustration  of  the  life  and 
w^ork  of  Christ.  To  hold  Him  up  to  the 
eyes  of  men  is  the  best  antidote  to 
scepticism  ;  and  whatever  tends  to  do 
that,  to  i^lant  the  image  of  Ciirist  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  is  a  good  work — the  il- 
lustration of  his  individuality,  standing 
out  as  he  did  in  his  times,  and  as  he 
does  in  every  time,  distinct  from  all  men 
and  things.  We  take  up  the  great  w^ork 
of  any  age,  its  characteristic  achieve- 
ment, and  we  find  the  impress  of  the  age 
stamped  indelibly  upon  it ;  it  smacks  of 
the  time  and  the  scenes.  Homer  is  per- 
vaded with  the  valor  of  a  mythic  he- 
roism, bloodshed,  and  victory.  Dante  is 
the  very  best  reflection  of  medievalism 
— its  deep,  superstitious  piety,  its  weird 
dreams,  and  its  peculiar  theology. 
Shakespeare,  though  he  has  writen  with 
spotless  purity,  yet  bears  traces  of  the 
tolerated  licentiousness  of  the  Elizabe- 
than age.  But  Christ  and  his  Gospel 
stand  out  distinct,  totally  distinct,  from 
the  times  and  the  life  when  they  appear- 
ed. That  Gospel  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  the  age,  for  it  was  an  antag- 
onism to  it ;  the  age  was  a  degenerate 
one,  a  mixtui-e  of  formal  ceremony  and 
licentious  unbelief;  paganism  was  wa- 
ning ;  Rome  becoming  debased  ;  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Jews  were  lost 
in  human  inventions  and  Rabbinical 
fantasies — when  rising  up  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  debasement,  this  corruption, 
these  anomalies,  came  Christ  and  his 
Gospel,  pure  amongst  rottenness,  gentle 
in  the  midst  of  violence,  holy  amongst 
flagrant  intidelity  and  wanton  vice,  the 
Preacher  and  the  preaching  both  sent 
from  somewdiere,  but  manifestly  not  from 
the  world,  not  froni  oriental  barbarism, 
not  from  Avestern  paganism,  not  from 
Jewis  corruption  ;  it  could  then  have 
come  from  no  other  place  than  heaven, 
and  had  no  other  author  than  God. 
And  when  we  reflect  upon  what  was 
compressed  in  that  three  years'  labor, 
and  compai-e  it  with  systems  which  have 
occujjied  men's  lives  to  sketch  out  merely, 
and  taken  ages  to  perfect ;  Avhen  we 
see  that  this  greatest  system,  which  has 
spread  over  the  whole  civilized  world  by 
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the  force  of  its  own  ti'utli,  was  in  three 
short  years  laid  down  and  consolidated, 
every  principle  defined,  every  rule  estab- 
lished, every  law  delineated,  and  an 
impetus  given  to  it  by  its  great  Master, 
which  has  always  kept  it  advancing  in 
the  world  against  every  opposing  force, 
and  in  spite  of  every  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstance, all  doubt  about  its  individu- 
ality, its  superhuman  character,  and  its 
divine  origin,  must  vanish  from  the 
mind.  Therefore  we  think,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  best  thing  for  Christians  still  to 
do  in  this  world  is,  to  lift  up  Christ  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  men,  no  matter  how,  so 
that  he  be  lifted  up  boldly  and  faithfully, 
be  it  by  the  voice,  the  pencil,  or  the  pen 
(as  in  this  instance  before  ns),  or  better 
still,  by  the  more  impressive  exhibition 
of  Christ  in  a  Christian  life.  If  we 
wish  to  save  men,  let  us  display  Him  al- 
ways atid  everywhere  in  the  confidence 
that  he  will  fulfil  his  own  divine  promise 
— "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 


Bentley's  Miscellany. 

SAINT  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

From  the  Danish. 

BY  MRS.   BCSIIBY. 

Among  the  innumerable  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  none  has  been 
more  widely  celebrated  than  Saint 
George,  or,  to  use  the  name  by  which 
he  is  generally  known,  "St.  George  and 
the  Dragon."  He  is  the  personification 
both,  of  chivalry  and  of  readiness  to  as- 
sist the  distressed ;  so  there  are  good 
grounds  for  his  popularity. 

It  is  said  in  the  old  traditions  that 
near  the  village  of  Silea,  in  Libya,  there 
dwelt  once  upon  a  time  a  terrible  dragon, 
whose  poisonous  breath  quite  tainted  the 
air.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  often 
tried  to  kill  the  monster,  but  always  in 
vain.  At  length  they  bethought  them  of 
sending  a  diplomatic  mission  to  him,  and 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  them, 
according  to  which  the  Sileans  engaged 
to  provide  him  with  two  fresh  eggs 
every  morning  for  his  breakfast,  if  he 
would  leave  them  in  peace. 

Owing  to  this  arrangement,  everything 
went  well  for  a  long  time.  The  dragon 
ate  his  eggs,  and  drew  his  breath  as 
quietly  as  possible  ;  but  at  length  eggs 
became  very  scarce  in  the  market  at 
Silea,  and  the   citizens  were  not  able  to 


fulfil  their  contract.  For  two  days  the 
dragon  was  cheated  of  iiis  breakfast,  but 
he  was  not  going  to  stand  this  ;  there- 
fore he  hastened  to  the  village,  snorting 
with  rage,  and  demanded  his  rights. 
When  he  found  that  there  were  no  eggs 
to  be  had,  it  is  said  he  declared  that  he 
must  have  human  beings  instead  of  the 
two  eggs,  and  that  he  would  be  satis- 
fied with  one  every  morning  along  with 
one  egg. 

There  Avas  nothing  for  it  but  to  con- 
sent to  his  proposition  without  any 
demur,  and  content  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  being  eaten  up  man  by  man. 

Every  morning  the  drum  beat,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  assembled 
to  draw  lots  which  should  take  to  the 
dragon  the  one  egg  and  himself. 
Everything  was  to  be  done  in  a  just 
and  orderly  manner,  no  one,  however 
high  in  station,  was  to  be  free  from  this 
dreadful  tax. 

But  one  day  the  wh.ole  of  the  little 
town  Avas  plunged  into  deep  grief  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  lot  had  been 
drawn  by  the  king's  only  daughter,  a 
beautiful  young  girl.  The  king  and  the 
queen  wrung  their  hands,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple wept  for  her  sad  fate ;  but  still  there 
was  not  one  who  olfered  to  meet  death  in 
her  place  :  that  would  have  been  an  af- 
front to  the  gods. 

Nevertheless,  it  w^as  written  in  the 
Book  of  Fate  that  the  princess  was  not 
to  become  dragon  food ;  for  when  she, 
with  her  parents  and  friends,  all  the  au- 
thorities and  the  great  people  of  the 
place,  were  proceeding  along  the  road 
to  the  dragon's  cave,  they  met  a  hand- 
some, gallantdooking  young  knight, 
with  a  Ijold  and  fearless  countenance. 
This  was  >S'<>  George.  When  he  saw  their 
distress,  he  asked  what  Avas  the  matter, 
and  being  told  the  cause  of  tlieir  sorrow, 
he  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  spurred 
his  horse  forward,  and  plunged  his  lance 
through  the  dragon's  body.  Tiiis  daring 
deed  and  happy  event  naturally  occa- 
sioned great  rejoicing.  The  knight  was 
received  with  great  honor  at  Silea ;  he 
danced  with  the  princess  at  the  revels 
held  in  the  evening,  and  married  her  soon 
after,  getting  half  the  kingdom  as  her 
dowry.  When  at  length  he  died,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  place  among  the  saints. 

This  story  is  exceedingly  old  ;  so  old 
that  there  is  even   some  doubt  of  its 
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truth.  However,  it  is  a  recognized  tra- 
dition everywliere,  and  thei'e  are  many 
places  besides  Libya  which  are  said  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  vaUant  St. 
George's  encounter  with  the  dragon. 
Several  of  our  good  burghers  insist  that 
the  feat  actually  took  place  near  their 
different  towns ;  so  that  by  their  accounts 
there  must  have  been  a  great  many 
dragons  killed  by  a  great  many  knights. 

T)ie  fact  probably  is  that  St.  George 
was  a  popular  saint  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  here  in  Denmark  his  name  is  kept 
in  general  remembrance  by  the  use 
made  of  it.  In  reference,  no  doubt,  to 
the  dragon's  poisonous  breath,  almost 
all  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  the 
kingdom  have  been  dedicated  to  this 
conqueror.  There  is  scarcely  a  country 
towai  which  has  not  got  its  St.  George's 
hospital,  or  hall,  or  street,  wherein  the 
remembrance  of  the  saintly  knight  is 
preserved.  It  is  also  handed  down  to 
us  in  churches,  in  many  of  which  there 
are  statues,  mostly  carved  in  wood,  and 
representing  his  fight  with  the  dragon. 

Such  a  group,  doubtless  one  of  the 
best  and  most  distinguished  of  its  age, 
both  as  regards  the  conception  and  the 
execution,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiquities  in  Copenhagen  ;  it  came 
from  Husum,  and  is  very  spirited  in- 
deed. In  the  same  museum  is  another 
statue  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  one  first 
mentioned,  whose  workmanship  is 
ascribed  to  the  celebrated  sculptor  in 
wood,  Hans  Briiggemann,  who  was  born 
at  Husum,  and  lived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  was 
the  same  artist  who  carved  the  much- 
admired  altar  in  the  cathedral  of  Sles- 
wick,  a  work  of  art  which  has  not 
been  equalled  by  the  sculptors  of  any 
age.  This  altar,  upon  which  Briigge- 
mann worked  for  seven  years,  was  exe- 
cuted by  him  for  the  church  of  tlie  Mo- 
nastery of  Bordeshelm ;  from  thence  it 
was  removed  after  a  time  to  Sleswick, 
and  the  story  goes  that  the  selfish  and 
cruel  monks  there,  as  soon  as  they  had 
obtained  it,  deprived  the  artist  of  sight, 
in  order  that  no  other  church  should  be 
able  to  boast  of  possessing  any  equally 
valuable  work  of  his. 

St.  George  is  now,  therefore,  fast 
fading  from  remembrance ;  it  is  true 
that  lie   lives  as  the   tutelary  saint   of 
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England,  but  his  popularity  is,  never- 
theless, on  the  wane,  and  no  iron- 
manufacturer  now-a-days  thinks  of 
adorning  his  stoves  with  the  saint's  im- 
age. Fifty  years  ago  it  took  its  place 
on  the  iron-work  of  the  stoves  as  regu- 
larly as  did  Adam  and  Eve. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  place  where 
the  memory  of  him  and  his  heroic  deeds 
has  remained  fresh  and  unimpaired 
through  cetituries;  it  is  in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  in  Germany.  In 
the  little  town  of  Furth,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Bohemian  borders,  reminis- 
cences of  the  hero-saint  are  brought  for- 
ward annually  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
those  peculiar  j^oj^ular  festivals,  of  which, 
in  the  south-east  part  of  Germany,  there 
are  so  many.  In  this  festival,  which  is 
called  "der  Drachenstich,"  the  old  tra- 
dition about  the  dragon  is  closely  ad- 
hered to,  and  it  is  interesting  to  s*ee  how 
unchanged  such  a  spectacle  can  remain 
in  a  secluded  place,  whilst  everything 
in  the  great  world  has  undergone  one 
change  after  another. 

On  the  Sunday  previous  to  Ascension 
Day  a  great  crowd  is  always  gathered 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  market-place  at 
Furth,  many  of  whom  have  come  from 
distant  places.  On  one  side  of  the 
market-jilace  a  platform  is  ei-ected ;  a 
king's  daughter,  from  some  unknown 
land,  with  a  small  golden  crown  on  her 
head,  and  a  robe  adorned  with  silver 
lace  and  showy  ornaments,  takes  her 
seat  on  a  raised  dais.  Opposite  to  her 
the  dragon  is  stationed.  It  is  a  fright- 
ful looking  monster,  made  of  wood, 
covered  Avith  painted  leather,  and  which 
derives  motion  and  apparent  life  from 
two  men  concealed  within  it. 

Sometimes  it  rushes  with  open  mouth 
among  the  j^eople,  who,  of  course,  re- 
treat in  liaste,  tumbling  over  each  other. 
Sometimes  it  seizes  a  gipsy  woman 
among  the  crowd,  and,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  sjiectators,  drags  her 
flat  cap  from  off  her  head.  Presently 
there  comes  riding  from  the  other  side 
of  the  market-place  a  knight  on  horse- 
back, entirely  clad  in  armor ;  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  troop  of  halberdiers ;  he 
dashes  forward,  salutes  respectfully  the 
king's  daughter,  and  asks  her,  in  verse, 
whiit  is  the  reason  of  her  sorrowful  as- 
pect. She  replies  that  she  is  waiting 
for  the  dragon  to  devour  her. 
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The  knight  endeavors  to  comfort 
her,  and  assures  her  that  he  will  stand 
by  her  when  tli«  dragon  approaches. 
But  she  entreats  him  to  fly,  if  he 
would  not  also  meet  deatli. 

"  T'fly !  "  exclaims  the  knight,  always 
speaking  in  verse ;  "  no,  I  am  not 
afraid ;  but  with  my  good  sword  and 
my  strong  hand  I  will  slay  the  monster !  " 

Then  the  dragon  begins  to  come 
nearei-,  the  hero  rides  forward  to  meet 
him,  and  plunges  his  lance  deep  into 
his  throat.  Xow  the  most  effectual 
scene  takes  place,  for  in  the  dragon's 
mouth  there  is  concealed  a  bladder 
which  is  filled  with  blood,  and  it  is  not 
ahvays  easy  to  hit  upon  it ;  dragon's 
blood  must  flow,  and  woe  betide  the 
knight  if  he  misses  the  bladder !  he  is 
greeted  with  the  most  fearful  ridicule 
and  scorn. 

But  <nost  frequently  blood  streams 
from  the  mouth,  the  knight  drawls  his 
sword,  and  strikes  it  manfully  on  the 
monster's  liead.  At  length  he  fires  a  pis- 
tol, and  M'ith  this  finishes  the  ceremony. 

At  the  feet  of  the  king's  daughter  tlie 
knight  describes  his  valiant  deed.  She 
smiles  kindly  on  him,  and  presents  him 
with  a  wreath,  which  she  herself  binds 
round. his  arm;  at  her  side  he  repairs 
to  an  inn,  where  the  sound  of  violins 
and  flutes  is  heard,  and  for  that  evening 
he  is  the  hero,  the  brave  knight  who 
lias  won  the  king's  daughter  and  half  of 
the  kincrdom  ! 


Leisure  Hour. 
M.  ROUHER,  MINISTER  OF  FRANCE. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  French  po- 
litical news  in  any  daily  or  weekly  jour- 
nal without  constantly  meeting  with 
the  name  of  Monsieur  Rouher,  now  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
statesmen  in  France, 

The  career  of  this  minister  of  Napoleon 
III.  shows  how  success  may  often  be 
ascribed  to  the  unforeseen  and  trivial  cir- 
cumstances, from  wiiich  no  one  would 
have  anticipated  any  result.  M.  Rouher 
was  first  known,  and  then  became  cele- 
brated, by  an  incautious  expression 
which  escaped  his  lips  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, and  to  which,  in  cooler  blood,  he 
in  vain  tried  to  restore  its  real  meaning. 
His  descendants  should,  out  of  gratitude, 
inscribe    the    word    "  catastrophe"    on 


their  coat  of  arms,  for  it  was  this  word 
which  changed  the  unknown  advocate, 
the  most  obscure  member  of  a  mediocre 
ministry,  to  his  own  sui-prise,  into  a  great 
})ublic  celebrity. 

Eugene  Rouher,  the  Senator,  ^Minister 
of  State  and  of  Finance,  is  now  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  and  springs  from  a  family, 
members  of  which  for  the  last  fifty  years 
have  held  judicial  oftices.  After  finishing 
his  studies  at  the  college  of  his  'native 
town,  Riom,  he  went  to  study  law  at 
Paris,  became  an  advocate  in  1837,  and 
established  himself  as  such  in  1840  at 
Riom.  The  department  of  Puy  de 
Dome,  or  Auvorgne,  as  that  })art  of  the 
country  was  formerly  called,  has  always 
been  very  monarchical  and  conservative, 
although  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  most  violent  opposition 
newspapers,  supported  by  money  from 
Paris,  were  published  there.  Conse- 
quently, actions  against  the  press  were 
quite  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  Op- 
position, who  were  desirous  of  winning 
to  their  ranks  the  young  and  tolerably 
wealthy  advocate,  entrusted  to  him,  di- 
rectly after  he  had  settled  in  the  depart- 
ment, a  large  number  of  these  cases  to 
defend.  As  a  barrister  he  had  not  elo- 
quence. He  was  not  a  ready  speaker, 
was  unacquainted  with  brilliant  meta- 
]ihors,  and  his  variations  on  the  word 
"liberty,"  then  so  much  in  fashion, 
showed  the  timid  dilettante,  rather  than 
the  skilled  professor,  in  these  press  pro- 
secutions. 

How^ever,  he  was  thoroughly  success- 
ful. These  trials  brought  his  real  judi- 
cial knowledge  to  light.  He  earned  a 
great  deal  of  money ;  and,  in  the  year 
1843,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Mayor  of  Clermont,  the  chief  town  of 
the  province,  and  through  this  marriage 
became  a  considerable  landowner.  Their 
he  completely  broke  the  loose  bands 
which  tied  him  to  the  liberal  party  ;  and 
in  1846  boldly  came  forward  as  govern- 
ment candidate,  at  the  election  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  minister,  M,  Guizot.  But  the 
bitter  feeling  against  one  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  renegade  was  so  great, 
that  even  many  conservatives  voted 
against  him,  and  he  obtained  only  a  few 
thousand  votes. 

Under  the  Republic,  with  imiversal 
suffrage,  he  was  more  fortunate  :  42,000 
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electors  named  Lira  as  deput}^  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly ;  and  when  this 
body  had  finished  its  labors,  during 
which  M.  Rouher  always  voted  with  the 
Right,  52,000  voters  sent  him  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  deputy  of  the  department  of  the 
Loire,  Citizen  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, had  once  heard  his  young  col- 
league, Rouher,  speak  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  when  asked  his  opinion 
on  the  talents  of  the  speaker,  he  replied, 
shaking  his  head  :  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
this  citizen  did  not  possess  the  capa- 
bility of  rightly  expressing  his  own 
thoughts." 

No  one  imderstood  this  oracular 
sentence :  they  turned  away  with  a 
shrug  from  the  deputy  with  the  languid 
countenance,  weary  eyes,  and  world-re- 
nowned name.  Six  months  after  M, 
Rouher  was  Minister  of  Justice.  He 
had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  the 
then  President  of  the  Republic,  and  was 
utterly  astonished  when  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Barrot,  informed  him  that  it  was 
the  ex])ress  wish  of  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  Republic  that  he  should  accept  a 
portfolio.  Till  1851  he  remained  under 
several  ministries  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Justice. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  let  fall 
that  celebrated  word,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  and  w^hich  made  Rouher 
know^i  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other.  On  the  morning  before  one  of 
those  important  sittings,  which  during 
the  second  Republic  often  became  so 
stormy,  Louis  Napoleon  said  to  Rouher — 

"  They  wish  again  to  try  to  extinguish 
you  with  the  glorious  Revolution  of  the 
24th  February,  1848.  The  people 
really  believe  that  they  wei-e  all  JNIira- 
beaus  or  Dantons  !  We  must  for  once 
hold  a  mirror  up  before  them,  in  which 
they  may  be  able  to  see  a  faithful 
likeness  of  themselves  in  all  their  little- 
ness !  " 

Kouher,  meditating  on  those  words 
of  the  President,  went  to  the  Assembly, 
and  it  so  happened  that  immediately 
after  his  entrance  he  had  to  ascend  the 
Tribune  to  answer  an  interpellation  as 
Minister  of  Justice. 

"  Be  cautious — the  chamber  is  very 
much  excited  to-day ! "  his  colleague 
liaroche  said  to  him. 


"Certainly,  certainly,"  he  replied, 
rather  absently,  ascended  the  Tribune, 
and  replied  in  a  few  impetuous  words  to 
the  interpellation.  The  murmurs  of  the 
Assembly  excited  him  still  more;  and 
v.-hcn  at  last  he  heard  the  cry  from  the 
Left,  "That  was  just  what  was  said  be- 
fore the  24th  February,"  his  presence  of 
mind  completely  forsook  him,  and,  still 
under  the  impression  Avhich  the  words  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  had  made 
on  him,  he  raised  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  exclaimed  Avith  a  voice  of 
thunder — 

"Your  boasted  Revolution  was 
nothing  more  than  a  catastrophe  !  " 

Only  those  who  have  been  present  at 
a  French  National  Assembly  can  have 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  now  happened. 
Clapping,  shrieking,  hissing,  threats  and 
insults,  followed  without  end !  The 
tumult  lasted  for  more  than  half  an-hour, 
and  M.  Rouher,  who  had  retired  to  the 
ministers'  bench,  might  well  have 
feared  for  some  minutes  that  liis  j^erson 
was  not  secure  from  violent  treatment. 

In  vain  he  explained,  after  quiet  had 
in  some  measure  been  restored,  that  he 
had  used  the  word  "  catastrophe  "  only 
in  the  sense  of  an  unforeseen  event.  It 
was  of  no  avail :  amidst  universal  bi^^ing 
"  I'homme  a  la  catastrophe  "  was  again 
forced  to  leave  the  tribune. 

Foreigners  cannot  understand  the 
deep  impression  Avhich  such  scenes  make 
on  the  public  in  France.  This  innocent 
word  flew  like  wildfire  through  the 
land,  and  became  a  sort  of  test  by  which 
some  showed  their  hatred  to  the  Re- 
public, and  others  the  most  unbridled 
fury  against  the  Government.  And  the 
man  who  had  provoked  this  "  catas- 
trophe "  in  such  an  innocent  manner, 
could  scarcely  believe  bis  senses  when  he 
contemplated  this  terrible  ferment ;  but 
he  had  an  opportunity  thereby,  such  as 
had  never  before  been  presented  to  him, 
of  studying  his  countrymen.  But  he 
had  not  much  time  for  this :  a  want  of 
confidence,  a  few  weeks  after,  caused 
the  fall  of  the  entire  ministry  and  led  to 
the  co^(p  cVitat.  Rouher  remained  in 
the  chamber  as  a  sim})le  deputy,  who 
could  no  longer  speak,  as  the  Left  Avould 
not  allow  him  to  say  a  word,  and  always 
brought  up  afresh  the  recollection  of 
the  "  catastrophe."  At  the  consultations 
which    preceded  the    execution    of  the 
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coiq)  cVetat  at  the  Elysoo,  M.  de  Morny 
proposed  the  deputy  Rouher  as  a 
minister.  A  dry  "  No  "  was  the  reply 
of  tlie  President,  who  gave  as  his  reason 
the  following  words,  which  well  charac- 
terized M.  Rouher :  "  C'est  rhorame  des 
demi-mesures !  "  » 

The  new  order  of  things  was,  how- 
ever, scai'cely  established,  when  the 
President,  now  unrestricted  in  his  au- 
thority, offered  M.  Rouher  a  i)ortfolio, 
which  he  accepted  ;  but  a  few  weeks 
after  he  retired,  together  with  M.  de 
Morny,  as  tliey  refused  to  contersign 
the  decree  which  confiscated  a  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family. 
How  greatly  this  much-talked-of  decree 
confused  the  minds  of  the  most  faithful 
and  devoted  adherents  of  Napoleon  III. 
is  jn-oved  from  the  simple  fact  that 
Morny,  Napoleon's  own  brother,  refused 
to  sign  it  as  minister.  Time  has  cooled 
down  this  excitement,  and  it  has  been 
argued  also  that  the  word  "  confisca- 
tion "  was  falsely  applied,  as  three  courts 
of  law  confirmed  that  this  property  did 
not  belong  to  the  Orleans  family,  but  to 
the  State. 

Napoleon  gave  the  retiring  minister 
the  vice-presidentship  of  the  newly-cre- 
ated Council  of  State,  and  till  1855  he 
was  almost  forgotten,  when  the  Emperor 
again  called  him  into  the  ministry,  and 
gave  him  the  portfolio  of  Agriculture, 
Trade,  and  Public  Works.  Since  that 
time  to  the  present  M.  Rouher  has  never 
left  the  ministry ;  and  in  these  twelve 
years  has  at  different  times  presided 
over  all  the  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  France,  with  the  exception  of 
War  and  Marine. 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  after 
the  Italian  war,  the  Emperor,  in  the 
year  1859,  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
in  which  a  more  liberal  direction  might 
be  given  to  the  Constitution.  One  of 
the  chief  measures  taken  in  this  sense 
was  to  appoint  a  minister,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  defend  the  Government  in 
the  chambers.  Billault  was  the  first 
who  held  this  difficult  post ;  and  after 
his  death,  in  1862,  Rouher  became  his 
successor. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Emperor  had  made  a  mistake  in  this  ap- 
]iointment,  as  it  was  well  remembered 
that  Rouher's  oratorical  talents  had  not 
shone  in  the  chambers  of  the  Republic, 


and  his  "catastro[)he  "  speech  was  again 
brought  up  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
French  nation.  To  succeed  Billault,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  talented  orators 
of  France,  Avas  not  an  enviable  inherit- 
ance for  any  man.  But  after  his  first 
speeches  all  saw  how  greatly  they  had 
been  deceived.  Often  has  M.  Rouher, 
during  the  last  five  years,  gained  the 
victory  over  all  opponents.  Clever  un- 
doubtedly, as  a  politician,  we  must  not 
forget  that,  as  a  minister  of  Napoleon  III, 
his  opinions,  whatever  they  may  l^e,  have 
to  give  way  to  those  of  his  imperial  mas- 
ter, whose  will  is  supreme.  Rouher,  like 
all  the  other  ministers,  is  only  the  execu- 
tor of  the  Imperial  will ;  but,  as  he  is 
the  only  one  in  the  whole  Cabinet  whose 
gift  of  eloquence  can  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  the  chamber,  a  much  more 
important  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
sovereign  is  assigned  to  him  than  to  any 
of  his  colleagues. 

In  general,  the  sketch  of  those  official 
speeches  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing is  drawn  out  for  him  by  the  Empe- 
ror's own  hand.  He  works  out  the  ideas, 
and  then  reads  the  whole  to  the  Empe- 
ror;  Avhich,  after  it  has  been  corrected, 
is  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  min- 
istry. The  morning  before  the  sitting 
Rouher  has  another  audience,  when, 
often  at  the  last  moment,  not  unimport- 
ant changes  are  made.  The  really  mar- 
vellous memory  of  Rouher  has  grown 
with  all  this  exercise  of  mind. 

Rouher,  in  a  word,  is  just  the  man 
whom  Napoleon  III.  requires — without 
ambition,  without  independence,  and 
wonderfully  endowed  with  talents  and 
tact.  To  have  discovered  him  out  of 
the  mass  of  parliamentary  mediocrities, 
and  to  have  made  him  pliable  to  liis  ab- 
solute and  infiexible  will,  is  tlie  merit  of 
the  Emperor  alone. 

We  must  add  to  this  sketch  that  the 
private  life  of  Rouher,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal honor,  have  never  in  the  remot- 
est degree  been  subjected  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  enemies  of  the  empire. — 
From  JDahdm. 


rii])uUir  Journal,  Lonilon. 

SINGULAR  FULFILMENT  OF  A  PRE- 
DICTION. 

Ix   the   year    IVSS,  Eugene    Cazotte 
su])pcd  with   a  distinguished   party  of 
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guests  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  de 
Grammont.  He  sat  silent  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  staring  at  his  half-empty  glass, 
and  only  rousing  from  his  reverie  when 
the  victory  of  philosophy  over  "  religious 
superstition  "  was  too  jactantly  an- 
nounced. Suddenly  he  sprang  up,  leant 
over  the  table,  and  said  in  a  hollow 
voice,  and  with  pallid  cheeks  : 

"  You  have  reason  to  congratulate 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  for  you  will  all 
be  Avitness  of  the  great  and  sublime 
revolution  which  you  so  eagerly  desire. 
As  you  are  aware  that  I  understand 
something  about  prophesying,  be  good 
enough  to  listen  to  me.  You,  M,  Con- 
dorcet,  will  give  up  the  ghost  lyiug  on 
the  floor  of  a  subterranean  dungeon ; 
you,  M.  N — ,  will  die  of  poison  ;  and 
you,  M.  IST — ,  by  the  executioner's  hand." 

On  hearing  this  strange  outbreak,  all 
began  protesting  that  prison,  poison,  and 
executioner,  had  nothing  in  common  with 
philosophy  and  the  sovereignty  of  rea- 
son, on  whose  speedy  approach  the 
soothsayer  had  just  congratulated  them ; 
but  Gazette  coldly  continued  : 

"  And  all  this,  I  tell  you,  will  happen 
in  the  name  of  reason,  humanity,  and 
philosophy.  All  I  have  announced  will 
take  place  when  reason  is  the  sole  ruler, 
and  has  its  temples." 

"  In  any  case,"  Chamfort  retorted, 
"  you  will  not  be  one  of  the  priests  of 
that  temple." 

"Not  I,  M.  de  Chamfort;  but  you 
assuredly  will,  for  you  deserve  to  be 
chosen  before  all  for  such  functions. 
For  all  that,  you  will  open  your  veins  in 
two-and-twenty  places  with  a  razor,  and 
will  not  die  till  some  months  after  that 
desperate  operation.  As  for  you,  M. 
Vicq  d'  Azyr,  it  is  true  that  the  gout 
will  prevent  you  opening  your  veins,  but 
you  will  have  them  opened  by  another 
person  six  times  in  the  same  day,  and 
die  during  the  following  night.  You, 
M.  de  Nicolai,  will  die  on  the  scaffold  ; 
and  so  will  you,  M.  de  Malesherbes  !  " 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  Richer  exclaimed, 
"  M.  Cazotte  only  owes  a  grudge  to  the 
Academic.'' 

But  Cazotte  quickly  continued  : 

"  You,  too,  M.  Richer,  will  die  on  the 
scaffold  ;  and  those  Avho  are  preparing 
such  a  destiny  for  yourself  and  the  rest 
of  tlie  comi)any  here  present  are  all 
philosophers  like  you." 


"  And  when  will  all  these  fine  things 
happen  ?  "  some  one  asked. 

"  Within  six  years  from  to-day." 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution  will  perceive 
how  exactly  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 


Macmillftn"s  Magazine. 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    WOMEN    OF    THE 

MIDDLE  AND  UPPER  CLASSES. 

BY    MILLICEXT    GARRETT   FAWCETT. 

At  a  time,  like  the  present,  when  the 
education  of  the  people  is  engaging  so 
much  attention,  and  Avhen  it  becomes 
daily  more  evident  from  speeches  deliv- 
ered both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  men  of  all  2:)olitical  creeds, 
that  the  reform  and  extension  of  national 
education  will  assume,  in  the  future,  su- 
preme importance,  it  seems  not  inappro- 
priate that  something  should  be  said  re- 
garding the  education  of  Avomen. 

When  such  phrases  as  "  national  edu- 
cation," and  "  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple," are  made  use  of,  it  is  usually  im- 
plied that  they  mean  the  extension  of 
education  to  the  working  classes  ;  and 
it  is  also  implied  Avhen  the  reform  of 
national  education  is  spoken  of,  that  the 
only  part  of  the  nation  whose  education 
is  neglected,  and  which  therefore  needs 
refoi-m,  is  that  part  which  receives  the 
designation  of  "  the  lower  orders."  We 
think  that  the  education  of  Avomen  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  is  at  least  as 
important,  almost  as  much  neglected,  and 
that  it  needs  even  more  strenuous  efforts 
to  effect  reform  in  it.  For  scarcely  any 
one  now  openly  opposes,  in  theory,  the 
education  of  the  poor ;  but  with  regard 
to  women,  before  substantial  and  national 
reform  is  effected  hi  their  education,  an 
immense  amount  of  opposition,  prejudice, 
and  undisguised  hostility  must  be  over- 
come. 

Let  it  therefore  be  considered  what  is 
the  present  state  of  education  among 
women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes: 
what  are  the  results  of  such  education  : 
what  reforms  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  : 
and  what  results  may  be  expected  from 
them.  We  will  ffrst  endeavor  to  give  a 
fair  representation  of  the  education  girls 
usunlly  receive,  and  then  proceed  to  enu- 
merate some  of  the  consequences  to 
Avhich  such  an  education  inevitably  leads. 
A  girl,  between  the  ages  of  tw^elve  and 
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seventeen,  gencrnlly  i;'ives  from  five  to 
seven  hours  a,  day  to  study.  This  tune 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  music,  Frencli,  Ger- 
man, and  sometimes  Latin,  and  to  com- 
mitting to  memory  and  relocating  tlie 
ordinary  school-lessons ;  a  very  small 
portion  of  her  time  is  given  to  arithmetic, 
or  rather  to  cyphering.  If  this  list  of 
studies  is  analyzed  and  examined,  it  is 
found  that  a  girl  usually  spends  her  time, 
not  in  learning  music,  but  in  acquiring 
dexterity  in  playing  upon  the  piano  ;  not 
in  studying  language,  but  in  obtaining 
conversational  fluency  in  French  and 
perhaps  German ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  ordinary  school-lessons,  the  object  of 
these  seems  to  be,  to  cultivate  not  the 
understanding  but  the  memory.  The 
cyphering  is  still  Avorse  :  it  is  seldom 
that  a  girl  has  the  advantage  of  being 
taught  arithmetic  well,  and  it  is  almost  an 
unknown  thing  for  her  ever  to  enter  upon 
the  tar  higher  intellectual  study  of  math- 
ematics. To  the  loss  of  the  discipline 
which  this  great  science  aff^prds  tlie  mind 
may  be  attributed  the  defects  so  common 
in  a  woman's  intellect,  as  to  be  by  many 
considered  inlierent  in  it,  viz.  a  certain 
looseness  of  thought  and  incaj)ability  of 
close  logical  reasoning. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  at  all 
despise  the  above-mentioned  accomi^lish- 
ments,  of  facility  in  playing  upon  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  the  power  of  conversing 
in  a  foreign  language,  and  strength  of 
memory ;  on  the  contrary,  we  consider 
all  of  these  most  charming  and  useful 
appendages  to  a  cultivated  mind.  But 
they  do  not  form  a  substitute  for  edu- 
cation, and  no  one  can  pursue  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  real  mental  training 
without  bringing  on  themselves  great, 
nay,  irreparable  loss. 

At  many  schools,  girls  are  now  taught 
either  a  little  botany  or  a  little  geology. 
But  what  does  tliis  really  amount  to  ? 
It  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
women's  education  to  teach  them  any- 
thing scientifically ;  so  the  young  lady 
botanist  is  generally  a  mere  collector  of 
plants,  and  geology  is  reduced  to  the 
power  of  repeating  by  heart  the  names 
of  the  various  rocks  to  be  found  in  the 
earth's  crust,  together  witli  a  knowledge 
of  some  geologist's  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  are  igneous  or  aqueous,  and  to  a 
vague  impression  that  the  first  chajtter 
of  Genesis  does  not  contain  all  that  it  is 
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desirable  to  know  about  the  creation  of 
the  world.  When  we  hear  from  men 
whose  education  and  mental  faculties 
have  enabled  them  really  to  pursue  as- 
tronomy, botany,  chemistry,  or  geology, 
scientifically,  that  these  studies  affV)rd  to 
them  an  unparalleled  amount  of  the  high- 
est intellectual  liappiness,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  access  to  these  branches 
of  knowledge  is  practically  denied  to 
women  through  the  superficiality  of  their 
education. 

The  efiect  of  this  lack  of  mental  train- 
ing in  women  has  been  to  produce  such 
a  deterioration  in  their  intellects  as,  in 
some  measure,  to  justify  the  widely- 
spread  opinion  that,  they  are  innately 
possessed  of  less  powerful  minds  thaii 
men,  that  they  are  incai^able  of  the  high- 
est mental  culture,  that  they  are  born 
illogical,  created  more  impetuous  and 
rash  than  men.  This  it  is  at  i)resent, 
owing  to  the  want  of  education  amongst 
women,  impossible  absolutely  to  dis- 
prove. If  this  inferiority  really  exists, 
society  must  abide  the  consequences; 
but  in  this  case,  surely,  everything  which 
education  could  do  sliould  be  done  to 
produce  in  women  the  highest  mental 
development  of  which  they  are  capable  ; 
whereas,  the  present  system  of  educa-  ' 
tion  heightens  and  aggravates  the  difter- 
ence  between  the  intellectual  acquire- 
ments of  men  and  women. 

The  belief,  however,  in  the  innate  infe- 
riority of  women's  minds,  though  it  is 
impossible  for  want  of  suflicient  data  to 
prove  its  absurdity,  we  do  not  for  one 
instant  hold.  All  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy points  to  the  fallacy  of  such  a  belief. 
There  is  no  marked  difterence  in  the 
minds  and  characters  of  male  and  female 
children.  When  they  are  all  in  the  nur- 
sery together  the  stereotyped  character- 
istics, in  the  boys  of  caution  and  sound 
judgment,  in  the  gii'ls  of  impetuosity 
and  excitability,  are  not  observable.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  frequently  noticed 
more  difierence  in  character  and  disjiosi- 
tion  between  two  boys  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, than  exists  between  either  of  them 
and  one  of  their  sisters ;  and  when  in 
the  members  of  a  family  there  is  a 
marked  and  invariable  difierence  between 
the  two  se.xes,  it  is  sometimes  amusing 
to  find  tlie  little  girls  manly,  and  the  lit- 
tle boys  what  is  usually  called  girlish. 
All  this,  however,  changes  as  soon  as  the 
53 
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divergence  of  a  giiTs  from  a  boy's  edu- 
cation begins  to  exert  its  influence.  Let 
any  man,  however  gifted  and  whatever 
intellectual  distinction  he  may  have  at- 
tained, consider  what  the  state  of  his 
mind  would  have  been,  had  he  been  sub- 
jected to  the  treatment  which  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  women  of  his 
acquaintance  have  undergone.  He  prob- 
ably, from  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old, 
or  younger,  had  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing a  real  stimulus  to  mental  exer- 
tion; he  has  sj^ent  years  probably  at 
some  great  school  where  there  were 
many  rewards  in  the  shape  of  exhibi- 
tions and  scholarships  given  to  those 
boys  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
special  proficiency,  and  wliere  he  has 
perha]is  been  taught  by  such  men  as  Ar- 
nold, Temple,  or  Kennedy.  At  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  he  probably  went  to  one  of 
the  universities,  where  not  only  great 
and  almost  unparalleled  distinction  is  the 
reward  of  the  most  highly  gifted,  but 
where  intellects  of  not  extraordinary 
powers  are  capable,  by  perseverance,  of 
carrying  off  valuable  pecuniary  prizes. 
'But  a  far  higher  advantage  than  any 
pecuniary  prize  can  afford  is  possessed 
by  the  university  student ;  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  at  the  Scotch  universi- 
ties, the  highest  branches  of  knowledge 
may  be  studied  under  the  guidance  of 
men  whose  scientific  fome  is  European, 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  with  which  genius 
in  the  teacher  can  inspire  the  pupil  is 
thus  awakened.  But  these  pecuniary 
and  educational  advantages  are  not  the 
only  benefits  which  a  young  mnn  derives 
from  a  university  training.  Many  men, 
who  have  not  sufficient  intellectual 
power  to  obtain  the  former  or  appreciate 
the  latter,  nevertheless  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  thinking  that  the  years  they 
have  spent  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
have  been  thrown  away.  The  social 
and  moral  advantages  conferred  by  free 
intercourse  among  young  men  of  all 
shades  of  character,  talent,  and  position 
■  cannot  be  easily  exaggerated.  Friend- 
ships, which  last  through  life,  are  thus 
frequently  formed  ;  and  many  lessons 
are  thus  learned  which  are  never  forgot- 
ten, and  which  no  other  teaching  could 
have  imparted.  Nor,  in  enumerating 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  univer- 
sity life,  must  the  inspiring  and  ennobling 
associations     bo    forgotten    which    are 


always  connected  with  an  ancient  Beat  of 
learning. 

We  have  now  mentioned  some  of  the 
principal  educational  and  social  advan- 
tages which  form  part  of  the  mental  train- 
ing of  a  lai'ge  proportion  of  the  young 
men  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
What  a  contrast  does  the  education  of 
girls  in  the  same  social  position  present ! 
They  can  by  no  possibility  obtain  any 
pecuniary  stimulus  to  mental  exertion, 
neither  do  they  share  with  boys  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  being  the  pupils  of 
the  foremost  minds  of  the  age.  At  about 
eighteen,  Avhen  a  boy  is  just  beginning 
his  university  career,  a  girl  is  supposed 
to  have  "  completed  her  education."  She 
is  too  often  practically  debarred  from 
further  intellectual  progress  by  entering 
into  a  society  where  pleasure,  in  the  shape 
of  balls,  fetes,  &c.,  engrosses  all  her  time  ; 
or,  hers  being  a  country  life,  and  it  being 
her  supposed  duty  to  be  what  is  called 
domesticated,  she  devotes  her  life  to  fancy 
needlework,  or  to  doing  badly  the  work 
of  a  curate,  a  nurse,  or  a  cook.  If  she 
does  attempt  to  cari-y  on  her  education 
by  means  of  reading,  many  almost  in 
superable  difficulties  beset  her.  For  ex- 
ample, she  probably  finds  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  secure  her  time  against  those 
who  consider  any  sort  of  idleness  better 
for  a  woman  than  mental  culture ;  she 
also  has  to  endure  the  reproach  which  a 
woman  incurs  when  she  exhibits  a  wish 
to  quit  the  ignorance  to  which  society 
has  consigned  her.  It  may  be  denied 
that  a  woman  does  incur  reproach  by  de- 
siring to  improve  herself;  but  there  is  im- 
plied contempt  in  the  term  "  blue-stock- 
ing," though  this  originally  meant  sim- 
ply an  intellectual  or  learned  woman  ; 
and  the  epithet  "  strong-minded,"  though 
anything  in  itself  but  uncomplimentary, 
is  considered  highly  condemnatory  when 
applied  to  a  woman. 

The  principal  reform,  therefore,  which 
it  is  desirable  to  carry  out  in  women's 
education  is  their  admittance  to  all  the 
sources  of  mental  and  moral  development 
from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded. Let  all,  both  men  and  women, 
have  equal  chances  of  maturing  such  in- 
tellect as  God  has  given  them.  ^Let  those 
institutions  which  were  originally  intend- 
ed to  jn'ovide  an  education  for  girls  as 
well  as  boys  be  restored  to  what  their 
founders  intended.     Christ's  Hospital  is 
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a  glaring  instance  of  the  very  secohdary 
importance  which  is  attached  to  the  in- 
struction of  girls.  It  was  originally  an 
educational  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  teaching  a  certain 
number  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  now  a 
great  and  flourishing  boys'  school.  It 
gives  to  about  1,200  boys,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense, a  regular  public  school  education — 
it  has  produced  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  men  of  letters. 
Scarcely  any  one  knoAVS  that  there  is  an 
endowed  girls'  school  connected  with  this 
establishment ;  it  has  been  for  some  years 
moved  out  of  London,  and  maintains 
about  forty  gii'ls,  and  trains  them  as  do- 
mestic servants.  Gross  as  are  the  facts 
of  this  case,  it  does  not  stand  alone  in  its 
cul])able  neglect  of  women's  education. 
Many  charitable  institutions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providhig  an  asylum  for  a  certain 
specified  number  of  old  men  and  women, 
were  endowed  with  land  which  was'  not 
at  the  time  considered  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  their  support.  Owing 


ture,  some  scheme  will  be  carried  into 
operation,  by  means  of  which  women 
could,  with  perfect  jjropriety,  become 
graduates  of  the  University.  I  believe 
few,  even  uwivcrsity  men,  are  aware  how 
easily  this  could  be  accomi)lished  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  only  condition  which  the 
University  of  Cambridge  imposes  on  stu- 
dents prior  to  their  i)assing  their  exami- 
nations are,  that  they  keep  a  certain 
term  of  residence,  and  that  they  should 
attend  professors'  lectures.  Now,  resi- 
dence may  be  kept  in  two  ways  ;  either 
by  entering  at  some  college,  in  which 
case  residence  is  kept  either  within  its 
walls  or  in  lodgings  ;  or  by  residing  in 
the  house  of  some  Master  of  Arts  who 
has  licensed  his  house  as  a  "  hostel."  In 
this  latter  manner,  residence  may  be 
kept  by  students  without  their  ever  set- 
ting foot  within  the  w\alls  of  a  college. 
There  would,  thcrelbre,  be  no  difficulty 
or  impropriety  in  ladies  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  residence  imposed  by  the  Uni- 
versity ;  any  married  Master  of  Arts  who 
to  the  immense  increase  in  the  value  of    is  living  at  Cambridge  could,  by  obtain- 


land,  the  jiroperty  of  these  charities  has 
been  found  much  more  than  adequate  to 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  their  founders. 
The  surplus  property  has  frequently  been 
appropriated  to  found,  not  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  but  schools  for  boys  only. 
It  is  indisputably  unjust,  the  property 
having  been  left  for  the  benefit  of  both 
sexes,  that  one  sex  only  should  reap  the 
advantage  of  its  increased  value. 

"VVe  should  therefore  wish  to  see  equal 
educational  advantages  given  to  both 
sexes  ;  to  open  all  the  professions  to  wo- 
men ;  and,  if  they  prove  worthy  of  them, 
to  allow  them  to  share  with  men  all  those 
distinctions,  intellectual,  literary,  and  po- 
litical, which  are  such  valuable  hicentives 
to  mental  and  moral  progress.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  w\asthe  first  learned 
body  that  took  an  important  step  in  the 
reform  of  women's  education,  by  admit- 
ting girls  to  its  local  examinations.  The 
importance  of  this  as  a  first  step  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated ;  it  has  been  at- 
tended by  none  of  those  evil  consequen- 
ces which  its  original  opponents  so  greatly 
feared  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  worked 
with  such  success  that  those  who  at  first 
were  most  opposed  to  it  are  now  some 
of  its  most  ardent  upholders.  \Ye  trust, 
however,  that  Cambridge  will  not  be 
content  to  rest  here,  but  that,  in  the  fu- 


ing  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  neces- 
sary license,  convert  his  house  into  a 
hostel,  and  his  sons  or  daughters,  by  resi- 
dence in  it,  and  by  attending  professors' 
lectures,  would  do  all  that  the  Univer- 
sity requires  of  students  previous  to  their 
passing,  or  trying  to  pass  their  exami- 
nations. Of  course  it  would  be  excep- 
tionally easy  for  those  ladies  to  keep  re- 
sidence whose  fathers  are  Masters  of  iVrt 
living  at  Cambridge ;  but  there  would  be 
no  conceivable  danger  or  impropriety  in 
allowing  a  respectable  married  M.  A.  to 
license  his  house  as  a  hostel  for  girls  not 
so  favorably  situated.  The  difticulty  of 
residence,  therefore,  which  many  people 
regard  as  insuperable,  being  thua  dis- 
posed of,  Avhat  remains  ?  Simply  atten- 
dance at  professors'  lectures,  and  the  ad- 
mittance of  girls  to  the  examinations 
which  the  University  imposes  on  those 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  degrees. 
As  for  attendance  at  professors'  lectures, 
so  many  ladies  in  Cambridge  already  do 
attend  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  Avhatever  in 
their  doing  so.  It  is  no  unconrtnon  thing 
in  Cambridge  for  a  professor  to  have  a 
course  of  lectures  largely  and  regularly 
attended  by  ladies. 

The  opening  of  all  the  university  ex- 
amhiations  to  irirls  is  therefore  the  only 
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remaining  hindrance  to  the  possibility  of 
their  obtaining  a  degree  which  has  not 
been  here  discussed.  One  examination 
has  been  opened  to  them,  and  with  great 
success.  The  Cambridge  local  examina- 
tions have  been  held  at  Cambridge,  and 
boys  and  girls  have  l^oth  been  examined 
there,  in  different  rooms,  but  at  the  same 
time,  without  the  least  difficulty  or  in- 
convenience resulting;  and  if  it  is  safe 
and  pi-acticable  thus  to  examine  boys  and 
girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age, 
what  are  the  insuperable  difficulties 
which  attend  their  examination  at  nine- 
teen and  twenty-one  ? 

In  these  days  religious  disabilities  are 
fast  becoming  obsolete ;  we  trnst  that 
university  reformers  will  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  their  downfall,  but  will  con- 
tinue the  attack  with  even  increased 
vigor  against  sexual  disabilities,  which 
intiict  even  greater  injuries  upon  society 
by  entirely  excluding  from  the  university 
those  to  Avhom  her  training  would  be  so 
highly  beneficial. 

The  results  of  such  reform  as  is  above 
suggested  would  be  in  time  so  vast  and 
manifold,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
here  any  but  a  general  survey  of  them. 

To  describe  the  consequences  of  this 
increased  diffusion  of  sound  mental  train- 
ing in  a  few  words,  we  conceive  that  it 
Avould  add  as  much  as  any  other  pro- 
posed reform  to  the  general  happiness 
and  welfare  of  mankind.  In  the  first 
l^lace,  every  Avoman  who  had  had  the 
advantage  of  sound  mental  training, 
could  make  the  best  possible  use  of  her 
special  faculties  or  talent,  simply  because 
education  would  have  discovei'ed  what 
those  faculties  or  talents  were,  and  with 
this  assistance  she  Avould  have  a  much 
greater  chance  than  at  present  of  finding 
and  occupying  her  proper  sphere.  For 
woman's — the  same  as  man's — sphere  is 
precisely  that  situation  in  which  she  is 
doing  the  highest  and  best  work  of 
which  she  is  capable.  This  is  a  high 
standard,  and  one  which,  with  every 
advantage  society  can  afford,  is  too  fre- 
quently found  unattainable ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  one  to  which  all  edncational 
schemes'  should  aspire,  and  their  ap- 
proach to,  or  neglect  of  it,  should  be 
deemed  the  only  valid  test  of  worth. 

We  also  confidently  believe  that  with 
the  possession  of  mental  culture  and  de- 
velopment women  would  gain  much  of 


that  public  spirit  and  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  public  duties,  the  lack  of 
which  now  so  frequently  pains  us.  It 
could  no  longer  then  bo  said  with 
impunity  in  a  public  place — and  it  was 
said  last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
that  a  woman,  if  she  had  a  vote,  would 
sell  it  to  the  man  who  could  offer  her 
the  highest  bribe  ;  and  we  should  then 
no  longer  hear,  what  was  far  worse,  this 
accusation  smilingly  acknowledged  to  be 
just,  at  least  of  themselves  individually, 
by  women  on  whom  the  important  socinl 
d\ity  had  devolved  of  training  the  tender 
minds  of  children,  and  implanting  in 
them  the  first  and  frequently  indelible 
impi-essions  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
man. 

Of  those  who  say  that  education  will 
unfit  women  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  wives 
and  mothers,  we  ask  if  ignorance — 
call  it  simplicity  if  you  will — and  an 
utter  incapability  of  comprehending  the 
chief  interests  of  her  husband's  life  are 
qualities  which  so  eminently  conduce  to 
domestic  happiness.  Or,  is  a  want  of 
education  the  thing  of  all  others  which 
it  is  desirable  to  foster  in  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  children.  A  mother, 
to  be  a  good  mother,  ought  to  have  it  in 
her  power  not  only  to  attend  to  the 
physical  wants  of  her  children,  but  to 
train  and  direct  their  minds  during 
their  childhood,  and,  when  they  have 
reached  man  or  womanhood,  either  to 
have  a  community  of  interests  with 
them,  or  j^if  that  be  from  difference  of 
disposition  impossible,  to  be  capable  of 
affording  them  that  sympathj^  which  an 
uncultivated  mind  can  never  feel  for  one 
from  which  it  differs.  AYe  do  not  say 
that  a  good  education  invariably  pro- 
duces these  good  results,  but  the  want 
of  it,  we  believe,  is  in  almost  all  cases 
the  cause  of  that  want  of  communion 
and  sympathy  which  is  too  conunon 
between  a  mother  and  her  children. 

It  would  also  be  a  considerable  pecu- 
niary advantage  if  married  women  were 
able  to  assist  their  husbands  in  their 
business  or  profession.  Of  course,  there 
are  cases  where  this  would  be  impracti- 
cable;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  cases 
where,  if  the  woman  had  been  properly 
trained,  she  could  with  great  ease  render 
the  most  valuable  assistance  to  her 
husband.  T;vhe  the  case  of  an  architect 
in  largo  practice ;  he  probably  is  either 
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greatlyover\vorked,or  is  forced  to  employ 
a  considerable  number  of  paid  assistants ; 
while  his  wife,  unless  she  happened  to 
have  a  very  large  family,  or  was  otherwise 
incapacitated,  would  be,  in  most  cases,  a 
wiser,  healthier,  and  happier  woman  if 
she  were  in  the  habit  of  working  some 
hours  a  day  in  his  ofiice.  If  women  were 
accustomed  to  enter  into  this  sort  of 
partnership  with  their  husbands  they 
could  also  carry  on  his  business  or  pro- 
fession in  case  of  his  sickness  or  death  : 
in  the  latter  case,  the  burden  of  a  heavy 
life  insurance,  which  a  thoughtful  hus- 
band feols  boimd  to  lay  upon  himself  in 
order  to  form  some  provision  for  his 
family,  would  be  rendered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent unnecessary,  and  much  destitution 
and  misery  would  be  avoided.  Widows 
and  unmarried  women  with  property 
frequently  sufler  most  severe  pecuniary 
loss  through  their  entire  ignorance  of 
business,  which  often  renders  it  neces- 
saiy  for  their  trustees  to  invest  their 
money  otherwise  than  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  which,  if  they  have  tlie 
control  of  their  own  property,  frequently 
makes  them  the  dupes  of  unprincipled 
speculators. 

Important,  however,  as  is  the  claim 
of  married  women  to  an  improved  educa- 
tion, the  burden  of  an  ill-cultivated  mind 
falls  much  heavier  on  unmarried  women, 
for  they  are  as  devoid  as  married  women 
of  general  interests,  Avithout  having  an 
occupation  found  for  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  household,  or  the  care  of- 
children.  TVe  hardly  know  on  which 
portion  of  this  large  class  the  injustice 
of  their  position  weighs  most  heavily — 
on  those  who  earn  their  own  living,  or  on 
those  who  do  not.  The  former  frequently 
find  themselves,  without  any  previous 
Avarning,  without  a  home  or  means  of 
subsistence  ;  they  are  forced  to  do  some- 
thing to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  there  is 
usually  no  hesitation  in  the  minds  of 
themselves  or  their  friends  as  to  what 
they  had  better  do.  There  is  but  one 
occupation  open  to  them ;  true,  it  is 
already  frightfully  over-stocked,  and 
they  are  not  improbably  eminently  un- 
fitted to  become  teachers,  but  whether 
by  following  this  occupation  they  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  providing  for  old 
age  or  sickness  or  not,  whether  they  are 
fitted  for  the  position  or  not,  they  must 
be  governesses.     All  the  professions  are 
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hermetically  sealed  against  women,  and 
therefore  a  woman  Avho  supported  her- 
self by  teaching  Avould  not  gain  much  if 
she  did  contrive  to  save  200^.  or  300/., 
for  she  Avould  be  unable  to  use  this 
money  to  api>rentice  herself,  Avith  a  vieAV 
to  entering  any  of  the  jjrofessions.  It 
is  true  that  one  Avoman  has  obtained  the 
degree  of  L.S.A.  and  that  she  is  now  in 
practice  in  London,  but  the  door  through 
which  she  entered  the  profession  has 
since  been  closed,  for  fear  other  women 
should  folloAV  her  example  ;  as  indeed 
they  Avere  showing  little  hesitation  in 
doing.  As  the  case  stands  at  present, 
therefore,  a  lady,  imless  she  has  special 
talents  as  an  artist,  an  actress,  or  a 
singer,  cannot  earn  enough  to  suppoi-t 
herself  except  by  teaching,  Avhich  of  all 
businesses  requires  in  those  who  uuder- 
take  it  special  moral  and  mental  qualifi- 
cations, Avanting  Avhich  it  is  eminently 
disagreeable  to  the  teacher  and  unprofit- 
able to  those  Avho  are  taught. 

There  is  another  consideration  also 
Avhich  makes  the  case  of  women  Avho 
are  forced  to  take  up  this  occupation 
peculiarly  hard.  As  it  is  the  only  em- 
ployment which  is  open  to  ladies  of 
commonplace  education  and  acquire- 
ments, it  is  A'Ci-y  much  oA'cr-crowded, 
and  the  remuneration  in  it  is  therefore 
excessively  Ioav.  I  haAe  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  nine  governesses  out  of 
ten,  CA'en  if  they  are  in  regular  employ- 
ment, find  it  impossible  to  save  enough 
out  of  their  earnings  to  provide  for  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  The  consequence  is, 
that,  unless  they  marry,  they  are  forced 
in  old  age  to  be  to  a  great  extent  depen- 
dent on  private  or  public  charity. 

The  other  unmarried  Avomen  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes — those  Avho 
possess  full  control  of  their  time,  and 
Avho  are  hidepcndent  of  their  own  exer- 
tions for  a  living — sufier  equally  with 
the  above  from  the  Avant  of  education. 
Though  it  entails  on  them  no  serious 
pecuniary  loss,  or  Avhat  is  usually  called 
hardship,  yet  their  very  exemption  from 
toil  makes  them  more  dependent  on 
their  OAvn  mental  resources.  As  it  is, 
t^iey  bring  to  a  life  so  idle,  as  in  itself  to 
be  highly  dangerous  to  mental  activity, 
a  mind  so  ill-trained  and  ill-stored  that 
they  either  succumb  at  once  to  the 
terrible  dulness  of  their  lives,  or  they 
perhaps   seek   fictitious  relief  in'  those 
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pursuits  and  amusements  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  "  fast "  young  lady. 
The  better  sort,  those  who  if  they  had 
been  well  educated  would  have  achieved 
something  in  life,  resokitely  set  apart 
some  portion  of  each  day  for  solid  read- 
ing ;  but  tliis  reading  is  nearly  always 
of  the  most  desultory  character,  and 
tliough  it  is  much  better  than  nothing, 
it  goes  further  towards  storing  the 
memory  with  fiicts  than  strengthening 
and  developing  the  mind.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  great 
curses  of  society  is  the  enforced  idle- 
ness of  such  a  large  proportion  of  its 
members  as  is  formed  by  the  women 
who  have  nothing  to  do.  We  say 
enforced  idleness,  for  we  believe  it  to  be 
enforced  by  bad  education.  When  it  is 
considered  how  many  people  are  over- 
worked, how  many  are  underfed,  and 
how  precious  a  boon  leisure  is  when  it 
is  rest  from  labor,  we  do  say  that 
society  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  large 
and  increasing  class  in  absolute  idleness. 
The  leisure  which  is  so  pernicious  to 
these  women,  properly  distributed, 
would  take  much  of  the  hardship  from 
toil,  and  would  greatly  increase  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  whereas,  when 
it  is  concentrated  on  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals it  loses  all  its  value,  and  becomes 
as  great  a  curse  to  its  possessor  as  the 
want  of  it  is  to  the  over- worked  laborer. 
But>  if  society  stands  in  need  of  the 
labor  of  women,  it  stands  much  more 
in  need  of  their  piirity  and  unselfishness, 
their  heroism  and  public  spirit,  which 
are  at  present  too  rare.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
taunts  which  the  keenest  observers  of 
mankind — such  as  Fielding,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens — cast  upon  women  ?  They 
constantly  portray  them  either  as  un- 
principled schemers,  or  as  affectionate 
fools.  There  is  too  much  justice  in 
these  sarcasms  for  us  to  put  them  aside 
as  meaningless.  George  Eliot  has,  it  is 
true,  given  us  many  a  type  of  noble 
womanhood  ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  lessons  of  our  censors,  and  if 
wc  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  training  of  women  tends  to  piw>- 
duce  creatures  like  Becky  Sharp  or 
Amelia  Osborne,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
who  care  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  to 
strive  earnestly  after  every  reform  that 
may    effect    an    imiirovt'inent    in    that 


training.  The  first  thing  to  be  sought 
is  education,  and  we  are  glad  that  in 
this  direction  by  far  the  greatest  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  position 
of  women,  by  the  opening  to  girls  of 
the  Cambridge  local  examinations  ;  for 
following  close  upon  improved  edu- 
cation must  come  the  extension  to 
Avonien  of  those  legal,  social,  and  poli- 
tical rights,  the  withholding  of  which 
is  felt,  by  a  daily  increasing  number 
of  men  and  Avomen,  to  be  unworthy 
of  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv. 
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IMPOSTURE   AND   CREDULITY. 

"  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

— HUDIBRAS. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  avidity 
with  which  men  in  all  ages  have  swal- 
lowed, and  still  continue  to  swallow  the 
most  palpable  deceptions,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  apliorism  we  have  pre- 
fixed to  our  present  article,  is  not,  as  the 
satiric  poet  intended,  a  mere  jest,  but  a 
positive  fact.  Many  people,  not  very 
deep  thinkers,  who  are  half  induced  by 
sophistical  statements  to  doubt  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  Books  of  Moses,  are 
more  than  half  convinced  of  the  spir- 
itual endowments  of  Mr.  Hume.  It  is 
in  vain  to  remind  them  that  no  rational 
or  useful  discovery  has  yet  established 
itself  througli  the  agency  of  these  self- 
elected  medii.  That  the  means  are 
imworthy  of  the  supposed  end,  and 
that  no  definite  end  has  yet  been  pro- 
pounded or  attained.  Very  little  ev- 
idence is  required,  even  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  to  give  currency  to  an  adroit 
juggle,  a  bold  imposture,  an  ingeni- 
ous guess,  an  accidental  solution  of 
an  apparent  difficulty,  or  an  assumption 
of  peculiar  gifts.  We  verily  believe 
that  another  Cock -lane  ghost  would 
draw  a  congregation,  and  a  second 
Joanna  Southcote  would  find  followers. 

Some  living  ancients  are  old  enough 
to  remember  that  noted  fortune  teller, 
Mrs.  Williams,  whose  levee  was  attend- 
ed by  all  classes,  high  and  low,  from 
the  duchess  to  the  kitchen-maid,  and 
whose  predictions  were  long  considered 
as  oracular  as  the  Sibylline  books.  She 
drove   a    flourishing    trade    for    manv 
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years,  asking  and  receiving  from  ten 
shillings  to  ten  guineas  a  visit,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  means  and  station  of  tlie  in- 
quirer, Moore  tells  us  in  the  life  of 
Lord  Byron,  that  in  the  summer  of 
1801,  when  the  noble  poet  was  at  Chel- 
tenham with  his  mother,  he  being  then 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  this  artful  schemer 
being  consulted  by  Mrs.  Byron,  pro- 
nounced a  prediction  concerning  hira 
which  for  some  time  left  a  strong  im- 
pression on  liis  mind.  "  Mrs.  Byron  en- 
deavored to  pass  herself  oif  as  a  maiden 
lady.  The  sibyl,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  deceived;  she  pronounced  her 
wise  consultor  to  be  not  only  a  married 
woman,  but  tlie  mother  of  a  son  who 
was  lame,  and  to  whom,  amongst  other 
evils  which  she  read  in  tlie  stars,  it  was 
predestined  that  his  life  should  be  in 
danger  from  poison  before  he  was  of 
age ;  and  that  he  should  be  twice  mar- 
ried— the  second  time  to  a  foreign 
lady."  ^[oore  adds,  "  About  two  years 
afterwards  Lord  Byron  himself  men- 
tioned these  particulars  to  the  person 
from  whom  I  heard  the  story,  and  said 
that  the  thought  of  the  first  part  of  the 
prophecy  very  often  occurred  to  him. 
The  latter  part,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  the  nearer  guess  of  the 
two."  We  ourselves  knew  three  or 
four  elderly  ladies,  in  our  young  days, 
who  said  they  had  been  induced  to  con- 
sult Mrs.  Williams,  and  related  wondrous 
stories  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
astonished  them  by  revelations  concern- 
ing themselves  Avhich  they  thought  it 
impossible  she  could  have  hit  upon  by 
mere  chance-guessing.  Perhaps,  like 
Cadwallader,  inPeregrine  Pickle,she  had 
confederates,  or  "  touters,"  who  played 
into  her  hand,  and  conveyed  a  priori 
information  relative  to  her  intended  vis- 
itors, the  questions  they  proposed  to 
ask,  and  the  answers  they  wished  to 
receive. 

In  Reginald  Scot's  "  Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft,"  a  curious  old  quarto  pub- 
lished as  far  back  as  a.d.  1584,  we  find 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  old  beldam, 
in  one  of  the  southern  counties,  who 
cured  everything,  barrenness  in  matrons, 
croup  and  smallpox  in  children,  murrain 
in  cattle,  rot  in  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry, 
toothache,  earache,  headache,  and  all 
the  physical  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.     Her  fee  was  always  a  penny  and 


a  small  loaf,  on  receipt  of  which  she 
mumbled  some  jargon  as  an  infalli!)le 
charm.  Being  at  last  suspected  of 
dealings  with  the  Evil  One,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  the  horsepond 
and  tar  barrel,  she  confessed  that 
her  one  invariable  specific  consisted 
in  repeating  the  following  harndess 
couplet : — 

"  My  loaf  in  ray  hand,  and  my  penny  in   my 
purse, 
I  am  all  the  bettor,  and  you  are  none  the  worse." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Letters  on  De- 
monology  and  Witchcraft,"  originally 
publislied  in  Murray's  Family  Library, 
one  of  the  great  novelist's  latest  but 
not  most  vigorous  compositions,  contain 
many  curious  instances  of  concert  and 
detected  imposture,  and  also  of  the 
strange  hallucinations  by  which  diseased, 
temporarily-disturbed,  or  imaginative 
minds  have  sometimes  deceived  them- 
selves. He  himself  relates  tliat  he 
fancied  he  saw  the  apparition  of  Lord 
Byron,  soon  after  the  noble  bard's 
decease,  in  his  own  house,  at  Abbots- 
ford.  The  account  runs  thus  :  "  Not 
long  al'ter  the  death  of  a  late  illustrious 
poet,  Avho  had  filled,  while  living,  a 
great  station  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  a 
literary  friend,  to  whom  he  had  been 
well  known,  was  engaged,  during  the 
darkening  twilight  of  an  autumn  even- 
ing, in  perusing  one  of  the  publica- 
tions which  professed  to  detail  the  habits 
and  opinions  of  the  distinguished  in- 
dividual who  was  now  no  more.  As 
the  reader  had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
the  deceased  to  a  considerable  degree, 
he  was  deeply  hiterested  in  the  publica- 
tion, which  contained  some  particulars 
relating  to  himself  and  other  friends.  A 
visitor  was  sitting  in  the  apartment, 
who  was  also  engaged  in  reading. 
Their  sitting-room  opened  into  an  en- 
trance-hall, "rather  fantastically  fitted 
up  with  articles  of  armor,  skins  of 
wild  animals,  and  the  like.  It  was 
when  laying  down  his  book,  and  pas- 
sing into  this  hall,  through  which  the 
moon  was  beginning  to  shine,  that  the  in- 
dividual of  whom  I  speak  saw  right  be- 
fore him,  and  in  a  standing  posture, 
the  exact  representation  of  his  departed 
friend,  whose  recollection  had  been  so 
strongly  brought  to  his  imagination. 
He  st^opped  for  a  single  moment  so  as 
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to  notice  the  wonderful  accuracy  with 
which  tancyhad  impressed  upon  the  bodily 
eye  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  post- 
ure of  the  illustrious  writer.  Sensible,how- 
ever,  of  the  delusion,  he  felt  no  sen- 
timent save  that  of  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary accuracy  of  the  resemblance, 
and  stepped  onwards  towards  the 
figure,  which  resolved  itself,  as  he 
approached,  into  the  various  mateiials 
of  whicli  it  was  composed.  These  were 
merely  a  screen,  occupied  by  great 
coats,  shawls,  plaids,  and  such  other 
articles  as  are  usually  found  in  a 
country  entrance-hall.  The  spectator 
returned  to  the  spot  from  which  he 
had  seen  the  illusion,  and  endeavored, 
with  all  his  power,  to  recall  the  image 
which  had  been  so  singularly  vivid. 
But  this  was  beyond  his  capacity  ;  and 
the  person  who  had  witnessed  the  ap- 
parition, or  niore  properly,  whose  ex- 
cited state  had  been  the  means  of  rais- 
ing it,  had  only  to  retire  into  the 
apartanent,  and  tell  his  young  friend 
under  what  a  striking  hallucination  he 
had  for  a  moment  labored."  Sir  Walter 
spoke  of  the  strange  incident,  at  the 
time,  without  reserve ;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  remarkable 
deception  of  the  optical  powers.  Many 
authentic  ghost  stories  rest  on  the  same 
class  of  evidence.  In  this  category  Ave 
should  feel  inclined  to  include  the  spec- 
tral head  which  haunted  tlie  late  Earl 
Grey,  but  that  it  repeated  its  appear- 
ances, and,  as  we  have  heard  or  read, 
was  also  seen  by  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Many  persons  who  are  not  at  all 
given  to  superstition,  have,  neverthe- 
less, feelings  of  weakness  they  cannot 
entirely  subdue.  Some  consider  a 
squint  unlucky,  and  would  not  willingly 
retain  a  servant  with  obliquity  of  vi- 
sion. Few  like  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  a  company  of  thirteen ;  and  no 
sailor  would  commence  a  voyage  on 
Friday  if  he  could  help  it.  In  all  ages 
and  countries,  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  and  under  eveiy  degree 
of  civilization,  a  belief  in  witohcraft, 
sorcery,  and  astrology  has  been  pre- 
valent. Strong  and  highly  cultivated 
minds  have  ])owed  under  this  convic- 
tion. Amongst  them  we  may  enumer- 
ate Luther,  Bacon,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
When     the    inquisitive    Boswell    asked 


the  great  lexicograjther  what  witches 
properly  meant,  "Why,  sir,"  replied 
he,  "  they  pi'operly  mean  those  who 
make  use  of  the  aid  of  evil  spirits." 
JBosicell — "  There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  a  gen- 
eral report  and  belief  of  their  having 
existed."  Johnson — "  Sir,  you  have 
not  only  the  general  report  and  belief, 
but  you  have  many  vohmtary,  solemn 
confessions."  In  his  Folio  Dictionary 
he  defines  "  Witch — a  woman  given  to 
unlawful  acts." 

Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a 
less  decided  view.  He  says  (Spectator, 
No.  117)  :  "  When  I  consider  the 
question,  whether  there  are  such  per- 
sons in  the  world  as  those  we  call 
witches,  my  mind  is  divided  between 
the  two  opposite  opinions;  or  rather, 
to  speak  my  thoughts  freely,  I  believe 
in  general  that  there  is,  and  has  been 
such  a  thing  as  witchcraft ;  but  at  the 
same  time  can  give  no  credit  to  any 
particular  instance  of  it ;  "  and  he  con- 
cludes the  paper  with  a  sort  of  apology 
for  professors  of  the  unholy  art.  "  When 
an  old  woman  begins  to  dote,  and  grows 
chargeable  to  a  parish,  she  is  generally 
turned  into  a  witch,  and  fills  the  whole 
coimtry  with  extravagant  fancies,  im- 
aginary distempers,  and  terrifying 
dreams.  In  the  meantime,  the  poor 
wretch  that  is  the  innocent  occasion  of 
so  many  evils  begins  to  be  frightened 
at  herself,  and  sometimes  confesses 
secret  commerce  and  familiarities  that 
her  imagination  forms  in  a  delirious  old 
age.  This  frequently  cuts  off  charity 
from  the  greatest  objects  of  compas- 
sion, and  inspires  peojile  with  a  malev- 
olence towards  those  poor  decrepit 
parts  of  our  species  in  whom  human  na- 
ture is  defaced  by  infirmity  and  dotage." 

This  is  all  very  well  as  special  plead- 
ing in  defence,  and  in  some  instances 
may  be  founded  in  fact ;  but  w^e  have 
no  doubt  that  many  astute  female 
practitioners,  not  at  all  in  their  dotage 
or  under  particular  persecution,  have 
chosen  witchci*aft  as  a  lucrative  calling, 
and  have  extracted  from  the  credulity, 
fears,  or  ignorant  superstition  of  their 
neighbors,  a  very  comfortable  and  con- 
soling income.  Tlie  profit  was  imme- 
diate ;  the  probability  of  detection  and 
its  consequences  remote.  Current  cre- 
dit will  always  carry  the  day  against 
possible    or    even    probable    exposure. 
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Plence  the  great  inducement  to  all  the 
commercial  bubbles  which  float  on  the 
surface  of  society  in  our  present  year  of 
grace,  and  have  superseded  the  more 
palpable  juggleries  of  the  middle  ages. 
An  educated  citizen  of  the  world,  Anno 
Domini  1865,  who  laughs  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  grandmother,  in  going  to 
have  her  fortune  told  by  Mrs.  Williams, 
or  in  putting  faith  in  a  dream  or  predic- 
tion, believes  Avith  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  joint  stock,  limited  liability  com- 
panies and  their  promoters,  and  dreams 
of  a  realized  El  Dorado,  until  awakened 
from  his  "  baseless  vision  "  by  the  bare 
but  substantial  walls  of  Whitecross- 
street,  and  the  ruin  and  confiscation  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The  present  en- 
lightened age  looks  back  with  contempt 
on  medieval  Europe  as  utterly  given  over 
to  ignorance  and  superstition,  but  af- 
fords daily,  hourly  instances  of  gulli- 
bility, calculated  to  disturb  our  remote 
ancestors  in  their  graves,  and  to  throw 
into  the  shade  all  that  man's  crafty  and 
tortuous  devices  have  heretofore  imag- 
ined against  his  unsuspecting  brethren. 
And  still  more  strange  is  it  that  as  fast 
as  one  gudgeon  is  hooked  and  stran- 
gled, another  gorges  the  bait  with  equal 
greediness,  although  he  sees  his  late 
companion  of  the  calm  water  whirling 
and  writhing  in  the  air.  It  is  useless 
to  moralize  on  facts  so  numerous  and 
palpable.  There  they  are,  but  they 
pass  by  almost  unheeded,  scarcely  ex- 
citing a  partial  notice,  "  and  overcome 
us  like  a  summer  cloud,  without  our 
special  wonder," 

It  is  surely  not  credible  that  witches 
should  have  eflected  what  they  are  said 
in  tales  and  legends  to  have  done.  Yet 
wise  and  great  men  have  condemned 
witches  to  die.  All  mankind,  in  rude 
and  civilized  ages,  have  agreed  in  the 
agency  of  preternatural  povrers.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  which  some  suppose 
was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  witch- 
craft, was  passed,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
to  prevent  persecution  for  what  was  not 
witchcraft.  Men  had  ceased  to  believe 
in  it ;  why  and  exactly  when,  Ave  can- 
not tell,  as  we  cannot  tell  the  reason  of 
many  other  things.  Our  British  Solo- 
mon, King  James,  avIio  Avas  a  staunch 
believer  in  the  supernatural,  classifies  its 
professors.  He  says,  in  his  Demonolo- 
gy,  "  Magicians   command   the   dcA^Us, 


Avitches  are  their  servants."  This  opin- 
ion found  many  foUoAvers. 

Kobert  IJurton,  author  of  the  "  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,"  Avho  had  in  his 
strange  cranium  more  quaint,  crude, 
and  useless  learning  than  even  William 
Prynnc,  dilates  con  gusto  on  the  doings 
of  Avitches,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  eru- 
dite sages,  in  all  times  antl  countries, 
Avho  have  either  believed  or  repudiated 
those  recorded  miracles.  Henderson, 
the  actor,  avIio  died  in  1785,  Avas  also  a 
bibliomaniac.  His  peculiar  taste  led 
him  to  the  accumulation  of  everything 
he  could  lay  hands  on,  on  the  subject  of 
necromancy  and  Avitchcraft  in  all  their 
branches.  His  collection  in  this  line, 
sold  after  his  decease,  was  considered 
unique,  until  entirely  cast  into  the  shade 
by  that  of  Ilebei-,  dispersed  in  1834.     • 

The  Avord  v:itch  is  derived,  according 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  Saxon  icicca. 
Pulleu  gives  it  from  the  Dutch,  vntchelen^ 
Avhich  signifies  Avhining  and  neighing 
like  a  horse ;.  in  a  secondary  sense  also, 
to  foretell  and  prophesy ;  because  the 
Germans,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  used  to 
divine  and  foretell  things  to  come  by 
the  neighing  of  their  horses.  Ilis  Avords 
are,  hinnitu  et  fremitu. 

The  Sabbath  of  Avitches  Avas  supposed 
to  be  a  nocturnal  assembly  on  a  Saturday, 
in  Avhich  the  devil  was  said  to  appear  in 
the  shape  of  a  goat,  round  Avhom  they 
danced  and  enacted  magical  ceremonies. 
They  had  caldrons  into  Avhich  they  cast 
various  loathsome  ingredients,  shrieking 
and  uttering  hideoiis  noises.  Shake- 
speare has  made  ample  use  of  this  in 
"Macbeth."  A  cat,  an  animal  held  in 
reverence  by  the  ancient  Egyjitiaus  and 
Romans,  AA'as  the  indispensable  medium 
of  communication  between  Avitches  and 
their  familiar  spirits.  Knighton  mentions 
persons  accused  of  keeping  devils  in  the 
shape  of  cats.  A  witch  Avho  Avas  tried 
about  fifty  years  before  Shakespeare's 
time,  was  said  to  have  had  a  cat  named 
Rutterkin,  and  when  any  mischief  Avas 
to  be  done,  she  would  bid  Rutterkin 
"go  and  fly."  The  Avitch  herself,  Avhen 
she  took  the  air  for  business  or  pleasure, 
rode  on  a  broomstick,  previously  en- 
doAved  with  locomotive  propei-ty  l)y 
being  rubbed  Avith  a  pecuUar  ointment. 
Witches  Avere  particularly  malicious  to 
pigs.  One  of  Shakespeare's  hags  says 
she  has  been  killing  sAvine.     Dr.  liars- 
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nett,  in  his  "  Declaration  of  Popish  Im- 
postures," printed  iu  1603,  says  that  in 
his  time  "  a  sow  could  not  be  ill  of  the 
measles,  or  a  girl  of  the  suUens,  but 
some  old  woman  was  charged  with 
witchcraft."  Toads  were  long  reproach- 
ed as  abettors  of  the  black  art.  When 
Vannius,  or  Vanini,  was  seized  at  Tou- 
louse, there  was  found  iu  his  lodgings 
"  a  great  toad,  shut  in  a  i^hial,"  upon 
which  his  persecutors  immediately  de- 
nounced him  as  a  wizard.  For  this, 
rather  than  for  the  atheism  in  his  work 
entitled  De  admirandis N'aturce  arccmis, 
he  was  burnt  in  1619,  When  brought 
to  the  stake,  a  priest,  or  official  in  at- 
tendance, desired  him  to  ask  "pardon 
of  God,  of  the  King,  and  of  justice," 
The  hardened  maniac  replied,  "  I  don't 
loelieve  in  God,  I  never  oifended  the 
King,  and  I  wish  justice  was  at  the 
devil,"  A  contradiction  of  his  own 
system  ;  a  man  who  denies  a  great  Cre- 
ator cannot  seriously  give  credit  to  an 
arch  destroyer. 

We  still  see  liorse-shoes,  owls,  hawks, 
&c.,  nailed  on  the  doors  of  old  barns. 
These  supposed  charms  against  sorcery 
were  used  even  in  pagan  times,  and  date 
back  to  the  Romans,  Persons  accused 
of  witchcraft  have  been  subjected  to  the 
most  barbarous  and  unrelenting  punish- 
ments. In  thousands  of  cases,  the  vic- 
tims, often  quite  innocent,  were  burnt 
alive,  while  others  Avere  drowned  by  the 
test  applied.  If,  on  being  thrown  into 
a  pond,  they  did  not  sink,  they  were 
pronounced  witches,  and  either  stoned 
on  the  spot  or  reserved  for  the  stake. 
Five  hundred  witches  were  burnt  at 
Genoa,  in  three  months,  in  1515.  One 
thousand  in  the  diocese  of  Como,  in  a 
year.  An  incredible  number  in  France, 
about  1520,  when  one  sorcerer  confessed 
to  having  1200  associates.  More  than 
100,000  perished,  mostly  by  the  flames 
in  Germany,  Grandeis,  the  parisli  priest 
of  Loudan,  in  France,  was  burnt  on  a 
charge  of  having  bewitched  a  whole 
convent  of  nuns,  a.d,  1634,  In  Bre- 
tagne,  twenty  poor  women  were  put  to 
death  as  Avitches  in  1654,  Maria  liena- 
ta  was  burnt  at  Wurtzbm-g,  1749.  At 
Kalisch,  in  Poland,  nine  old  women  Avere 
burnt  in  January,  1775.  And  so  recent- 
ly as  1802,  five  Avere  condemned  by  the 
Bramins,  in  l*atna,  for  sorcery,  and 
executed. 


In  England,  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  a.d,  1541,  a  statute  Avas 
enacted  declai'ing  all  witchcraft  and 
sorcery  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  Again,  in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth 
and  "first  of  James.  Barrington  esti- 
mates the  judicial  miirders  for  Avitch- 
craft  in  England,  in  two  hundred  years, 
at  30,000,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  burnt  two 
persons  for  witchcraft  in  1664.  Three 
thousand  suffered  for  this  imputed  crime 
under  the  Long  Parliament.  North- 
amjotonshire  and  Huntingdon  preserved 
the  superstition  longer  than  any  other 
counties.  Two  pretended  witches  were 
executed  at  Northampton  in  1705,  AA^hile 
the  Spectator  was  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  London,  and  five  others  some 
years  afterwards.  In  1716,  Mrs,  Hicks 
and  her  daughter,  a  child  of  nine  years 
of  age,  Avere  hanged  as  witches  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, In  Scotland  thousands  suflered. 
The  last  was  at  Dornoch,  in  1722.  Tlie 
laws  against  Avitchcraft  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  many  years,  when  an  ignorant 
or  malicious  person  attempting  to  revive 
them  by  finding  a  bill  against  a  poor  old 
woman  in  Surrey,  they  Avere  formally 
repealed,  in  the  tenth  year  of  George 
the  Second,  a.d.  1736, 

Examples  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
Avhich  Ave  are  now  treating  crowd  upon 
us  in  numbers  that  Avould  speedily  fill  a 
A'olume.  Let  us  endeavor  to  select  a 
few  of  the  most  remarkable  and  least 
familiar.  Martin  Delrio,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  put  forth  a  curious  compilation 
in  Latin,  which  has  never  been  trans- 
lated, called  Dlsquisitiones  Magicce. 
Burton  frequently  quotes  from  it,  as  a 
book  of  authority.  Here  follow  five 
samples  of  the  staple  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, 1,  Clemens  Romanus,  one  of 
the  early  lathers,  of  the  Church,  said 
to  have  been  contemporary  Avith  St, 
Paul,  and  fourth  Bishop  of  Rome,  re- 
cords of  Simon  Magus, — the  same  who 
is  spoken  of  in  Acts,  ch,  8, — that  he 
framed  a  man  out  of  the  air  ;  that  he 
became  iuA^sible  as  often  as  he  pleased  ; 
he  animated  statues ;  stood  vmhurt  in 
the  midst  of  flames;  sometimes  he  would 
appear  with  two  faces,  as  another  Janus, 
and  change  himself  into  a  sheep  or 
goat ;  and  at  other  times  would  fiy  in 
the  air.  That  he  commanded  a  scythe 
to  mow  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  it 
mowed  down  ten  times  more  grass  than 
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any  otliev.  AVhcn  Selcno,  a  celebrated 
courtezan,  -was  shut  up  in  a  tower,  and 
tliousands  of  people  went  to  see  her,  and 
had  surrounded  the  castle  Avith  that  ob- 
ject, he  caused  her  face  to  show  itself 
out  at  every  window  at  the  same  time. 
To  which  Anastasius  Nicenus  adds,  tliat 
wlien  he  pleased  he  would  seem  all  made 
of  gold  ;  sometimes  a  serpent  or  other 
reptile.  In  feasts  he  exhibited  all  kinds 
of  spectres,  made  dishes  come  to  the 
table  without  any  visible  servant,  and 
caused  many  shadows  to  go  before  him, 
which  he  gave  out  were  the  souls  of 
persons  deceased.  Perhaps  he  did  as 
inuch  of  all  these  marvels  as  are  not 
invented  or  exaggerated,  through  what 
moderns  understand  by  the  term  phan- 
tasmagoria. Josej^hus  also  mentions  a 
Simon,  who  pretended  to  be  a  magician, 
and  was  employed  by  Felix,  procurator 
of  Judaja,  to  persuade  the  beautiful 
Drusilla,  sister  to  King  Agrippa,  to  for- 
sake her  husband,  Azizus,  King  of  Em- 
esa,  and  marry  him.  Either  through 
sorcei'y  or  lawful  eloquence  he  succeeded 
in  his  mission ;  but  it  is  not  agreed  by 
learned  commentators  whether  there 
were  two  impostors  named  Simon,  or 
only  one. 

2.  Flavins  Philostratus,  a  celebrated 
sophist  of  Lemnos,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Athens,  came  to  Rome  towai-ds  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Empress  Julia  Domna, 
wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  equally  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  learning,  and 
debauchery.  Very  few  of  the  Imperial 
consorts  of  Rome  were  ripe  scholars, 
and  a  still  smaller  number  failed  to  ob- 
tain high  degrees  in  the  college  of  vice. 
Julia  confided  to  Philostratus  all  the 
papers  in  her  possession,  containing  me- 
moirs or  anecdotes  of  Apollonius  Tya- 
nensis,  with  orders  to  mould  them  into 
a  history.  This  "Life"  has  reached 
our  times,  and  is  written  with  ele- 
gance, but  so  loaded  with  flxbulous 
details  that  they  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered more  authentic  than  the  *'  Arabian 
Nights."  According  to  his  biographer, 
this  Apollonius  professed  the  phiiosophy 
of  Pythagoras,  with  which  he  combined 
magic  and  sorcery.  Being  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian,  and  by  him  commanded  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot,  he  suddenly 
disappeared   and  vanished   out    of  the 
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sight  of  all  tlien  present,  being  at  the 
same  moment  hurried  to  Puteoli,  to  keep 
a  former  ai)pointment  with  some  he  had 
promised  to  meet  there.  lie  had  the 
knowledge  of  things  done  at  a  great 
distance  in  the  very  moment  of  their 
]ierformance.  The  day  and  hour  that 
Domitian  Avas  killed  at  Rome  by  Ste- 
phanus  and  other  conspirators,  the  phi- 
losopher was  delivering  a  public  lecture 
in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  to  a  very  nume- 
rous company  of  auditors ;  suddenly, 
as  one  amazed,  he  made  a  pause  in  his 
discourse,  and  continued  several  mo- 
ments without  S]ieaking  a  word.  He 
then  cried  out  aloud,  "  Courage,  Ste- 
phanus  !  Strike  the  villain  hard  !  Thou 
hast  stricken  him  ;  thou  hast  Avounded 
him;  thou  hast  slain  him!"  News  ai-- 
rived  in  due  course  that  the  Emperor 
Avas  assassinated  on  that  same  clay  and  at 
the  exact  hour.  Hieroelcs,  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian, 
Avhose  writings  Avere  edited,  Avith  a 
learned  dissertation,  by  Bishop  Pearson, 
in  1654,  preferred  the  miracles  of  Apol- 
lonius to  those  oi'  Christ.  So  did  Taci- 
tus, a  much  greater  and  abler  authority, 
with  regard  to  the  imputed  supernatural 
acts  of  Vespasian. 

3.  Wenceslaus,  son  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fourth,  married  Sophia,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria's  daughter.  When 
the  union  Avas  to  be  solemnized,  the 
Duke,  knoAving  that  his  son-in-law  de- 
lighted in  magical  tricks,  sent  to  Prague 
for  a  wagon-load  of  conjurors.  While 
the  most  skilful  among  them  were  study- 
ing for  some  rare  and  unusual  illusion, 
Wenceslaus's  magician,  called  Zyto, 
Avho  had  sneaked  in  and  hid  himself  in 
the  croAvd,  suddenly  appeared,  with  his 
mouth,  as  it  seemed,  cloA'en  on  both 
sides,  and  open  to  his  very  ears.  He 
pounced  upon  the  Duke's  chief  necro- 
mancer, and  swallowed  him  up  bodily, 
in  his  clothes  as  he  stood,  spitting  out 
only  his  shoes,  because  they  Avere  dirty, 
and  studded  with  large  nails.  He  then 
A'omited  him  up  again  into  a  huge  cis- 
tern of  water,  and  brought  him  in 
Avringing  Avet,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
the  Avhole  company.  The  tale  is  gravely 
related,  says  Delrio,  in  the  history  of 
Bohemia,  Avritten  by  Dubravius,  Bishop 
of  Olmutz.  This  Zyto  assumed  noAV 
one  face,  now  another,  and  heightened 
or   diminished  his  stature  at  pleasure. 
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Wlien  the  king  was  carried  in  a  litter 
with  horses,  Zyto  seemed  to  follow  him 
in  another  drawn  by  cocks.  When  at 
the  royal  table,  he  i^layed  strange  pranks 
with  the  guests,  changing  their  hands 
into  the  feet  of  an  ox  or  the  hoofs  of  a 
horse,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  help 
themselves  to  anything  in  the  dishes  be- 
fore them.  If  they  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, he  beautified  their  heads  with  horns. 
To  show  tliat  he  could  command  money 
for  his  use,  at  any  time,  he  changed  so 
many  wisps  of  hay  into  thirty  well- 
fattened  swine,  and  sold  them  to  a  rich 
baker,  at  the  price  named  by  the  latter, 
stipulating  only  that  he  should  not  sufier 
them  to  enter  any  water.  The  baker, 
unmindful  of  the  condition,  allowed 
them  to  run  into  a  pool,  and,  in  a  trice, 
found  only  so  many  wisps  floating  on 
the  surface.  Whereupon,  in  a  fume,  he 
sought  out  Zyto,  and  finding  him 
asleep,  at  full  length,  on  a  form,  pulled 
him  violently  by  one  leg  to  awaken  him. 
To  his  horror  and  amazement,  both  the 
leg  and  thigh  seemed  to  come  ofl"  and 
remain  in  his  hands.  ^He  rushed  from 
the  court  'and  was  never  seen  within 
its  precincts  again.  But  this  terrible 
Zyto  was  at  last  carried  away  alive, 
body  and  soul,  by  the  devil  in  2))'opria 
persona ;  "  which  event,"  adds  the 
worthy  bishop,  "  afterwards  begat  a 
care  in  Wenceslaus  to  bethink  himself 
of  more  serious  and  religious  matters." 
4.  Delrio  tells  the  foUowing  strange 
tale  of  a  contest  between  two  magi- 
cians. The  one  had  stolen  a  beautiful 
maiden,  mounted  her  behind  him  on  a 
wooden  horse,  and  so  careered  aloft  in 
the  air  with  his  prize.  While  they 
were  thus  on  their  journey,  the  other 
necromancer  happened  to  be  at  a  great 
feast  in  the  castle  of  a  Burgundian 
nobleman,  and  being  sensible  of  their 
transit  over  the  castle,  compelled  them 
by  superior  art  to  descend  and  present 
themselves  to  the  view  of  all  present, 
taken  in  flagrante  delicto,  and  unable  to 
stir.  But  the  detected  iiecromancer 
had  his  turn,  and  privately  enchanted 
his  brother  in  the  art  who  had  thus 
entrapped  him.  As  he  was  looking 
from  a  high  Avindow  into  the  court  be- 
low, he  fixed  on  his  head  a  large  and 
spreading  pair  of  horns,  so  that  he 
could  neither  di-aw  back  within  the 
strong   iron    bars    nor  venture  to  cast 


himself  down   from  so    high   a    place.  ! 

In  this  dilemma,  he  compromised  with  i 

his    antagonist,    on   the   understanding  i 

that   he   should   be    released   from   Ids  " 

horns  and   return  to   the    feast,  while  '■ 

the  other   departed  with  his   prey,  in-  ■ 

volved  in  a  friendly  cloud.  ■ 

5.  Again,   the   same  writer   tells,  on 
the  authority,  as   he    says,    of  unques- 
tionable   witnesses,    of   two    magicians  : 
who  met  by  accident  in  the  Queen  of  \ 
England's  court,  and  agreed  that  in  any 
one  si^ecific  thing,  each  should  infallibly  < 
obey   the    other.      The    first   therefore  ; 
commanded   the    second   to  thrust   liis  ! 
head  out  of  the  casement  of  a  window,  ' 
with  which  he  at  once  complied.     Im-  ! 
mediately,   a    gigantic    pair    of   stag's  ; 
horns  sprouted    from   his    forehead,  to  ; 
the    great    delight    of   the    spectators,  i 
who     flouted     him    with    a    thousand  i 
mocks  and  taunts.     He,   resenting   the  ; 
disgrace,  and   thirsting   after   revenge,  \ 
when    his    turn    came   to   be    obeyed,  { 
drew  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  the  linea-  ; 
ments    of  a   man  upon  the   wall,    and 
then  commanded  his   brother   sorcerer  , 
to  stand   under  that  picture,  and  that 
forthwith  the  wall  should  give  place  to  ; 
receive  him.     The  other,  apprehensive 
of  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in,  began  \ 
to  beseech  his  rival  that  he  would  hold  I 
him  excused.     But  the  other  stood  on  ' 
his  bond  and   insisted   on   compliance.  ; 
Magician  number  one,  thus  compelled,  i 
took  the  position   assigned  ;   then   the  ; 
wall  seemed  to  oj^en,  and  he  being  en- 
tered   therein,    was    never    afterwards  i 
seen.         ■  i 

From  the  two  last  instances  we  col- 
lect two  important  facts  in  the  science  J 
of  witchcraft.  Although  its  professors  i 
studied  the  same  art  under  the  same 
master,  they  Avere  not  necessarily  gifted 
with  equal  powers  or  aware  of  the  at- 
tainments of  each  other.  ; 

We  are  all  tamiliar  with  the  story  of 

Faustus  and   his   compact  with  Satan,  , 
under  the  guise  of  Mephistopheles,  in 
the   dramas   of  Marlowe   and  Goethe. 

This  Faustus  must  not  be  confounded  : 
with  Fust,  one  of  the  three  artists  to 

Avhom    the    invention   of  printing    has  \ 

been  ascribed.     They  were  distinct  in-  ' 
dividuals,   living    at    diflerent    periods. 
Dr.  John  Faustus  was  a  native  of  Kund- 

lingen,  in  iSnabia,  and  flourished  in  the  i 

sixteenth    century,    after   printing   had  I 
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been  many  years  in  practice.  He  was 
a  learned  pliysician,  who  to  the  study  of 
medicine  added  astrology  and  magic, 
and  occupied  much  time  in  alchemical 
experiments,  tending  to  discover  Avhat 
was  called  the  ]ihilosopher's  stone.  He 
was,  without  doubt,  a  man  of  great 
scientific  acquirements,  and,  according 
to  legendary  tradition,  used  his  power 
in  a  manner  to  impress  on  his  less  edu- 
cated countrymen  a  conviction  that  he 
had  familiar  dealings  with  the  devil. 
Hence  the  inseparable  association  of  his 
name  with  a  companion  few  are  desirous 
of  cultivating  intimately.  The  learned 
Camerarius,  in  his  Opercula  Suhseciva., 
relates  the  following  anecdote  : — "There 
was  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers, 
Dr.  John  Faustus,  a  German,  Avho  had 
learned  the  black-art  at  Cracovia,  in 
Poland.  Being  one  day  at  table  with  a 
company  who  had  heard  much  of  his 
conjuring  tricks,  he  was  earnestly  en- 
treated to  show  them  some  sport.  See- 
ing they  were  well  fuddled  with  wine, 
he  iindertook  to  exhibit  to  them  any- 
thing they  wished  to  behold.  They, 
with  general  consent,  reqnired  him  to 
place  upon  the  table  a  vine  laden  with 
grapes,  ready  to  be  gathered.  They 
thought,  because  it  was  in  the  month  of 
December,  that  Faustus  could  not  show 
them  what  was  not  in  existence.  He 
agreed  to  the  feat,  saying  that  forth- 
with it  should  be  accomplished ;  but 
upon  this  condition,  that  no  one  should 
speak  a  word,  or  offer  to  rise  from  liis 
seat,  but  all  should  tarry  till  he  bade 
them  cut  the  grapes  ;  and  added,  that 
whoever  should  do  otherwise  would  be 
in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  They  all 
promised  to  obey,  and  Faustus  so 
charmed  the  eyes  of  these  drunken  re- 
vellers that  they  saw,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  a  marvellous  goodly  vine  rise  be- 
fore them,  and  upon  the  same,  as  many 
bunches  of  large,  ripe  grapes  as  there 
were  men  sitting  round.  Excited  by 
such  a  dainty  appearance,  and  tliirsty 
with  much  strong  drinking,  each  seized 
his  knife,  expecting  Faustus  to  give  the 
word,  and  bid  them  help  themselves. 
But  he,  having  held  them  a  while  in 
suspense  with  this  vain  piece  of  witch- 
craft, suddenly,  in  the  turn  of  a  hand, 
the  vine  and  grapes  vanished  away,  and 
the  parched  expectants  were  seen  each 
holdinsz  his  nose  with  one  hand,  and  the 


keen  knife  in  the  other,  to  lop  tlie  ])ro- 
minent  feature  off;  so  that  if  any  had 
forgot  the  conjuror's  lesson,  and  been  a 
trifle  hasty,  instead  of  cutting  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  he  had  whipt  off  his  own 
nose."  It  does  not  ai)pear  that  the 
party  called  upon  the  doctor  for  "  a 
second  exhibition  of  his  skill."  This 
Faustus,  says  Weirus  {De  Prmstlgiis 
JDcemonura),  was  found  dead  by  his  bed- 
side, in  a  certain  village  within  the 
duchy  of  Wirtcmburg,  with  his  neck 
broken,  and  the  house  wherein  he  lay, 
beaten  down  in  a  whirlwind  at  mid- 
night. Of  course,  it  was  said,  and 
imiversally  believed,  that  his  compact 
with  the  fiend  having  expired,  his  life 
and  soul  were  then  and  there  forfeited. 

In  the  same  Avork  of  Camerarius,  from 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  we  find 
the  following  recitak  Aimo  Domini 
1323,  Frederick  Duke  of  Austria,  who 
was  chosen  Emperor,  in  opposition  to 
Louis,  was  ovei'come  in  a  great  battle  at 
Molensdorf,  and  sent  by  his  successful 
rival  to  be  kept  prisoner  in  a  strong  cas- 
tle. Some  time  afterwards,  a  magician 
came  into  Austria  to  Leopold,  his  broth- 
er, promising  that  by  his  art  and  the 
assistance  of  spirits,  he  would  free  Frede- 
rick, and  within  the  space  of  an  hour  set 
him  in  his  presence  if  he  Avould  give  him 
a  good  reward.  Duke  Leopold  replied 
that  if  he  performed  his  promise  he 
would  woithily  reward  him.  The  ma- 
gican  then  placed  himself,  together  with 
Leopold,  in  a  circle,  and  summoned  the 
lamiliar  spirit  that  was  wont  to  obey  him, 
who  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
man.  His  master  commanded  him  to  go 
speedily,  liberate  Fredei'ick,  and  bring 
him  to  Austria  without  hurt.  The  spirit 
answered,  "  I  will  do  thy  bidding  willing- 
ly if  the  captive  prince  consents  to  come 
with  me."  This  said,  he  flew  instantly 
to  Bavaria,  and  in  the  form  of  a  stranger 
came  to  the  prince  in  custody,  to  whom 
he  said,  "If  thou  wilt  be  freed  from  thy 
captivity,  mount  this  horse,  and  I  will 
carry  thee  safe  into  Austria  to  Leopold, 
thy  brother." 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  said  the  prince. 

"Ask  me  not,"  replied  the  spirit, 
"  who  I  am,  for  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  but  do  as  I  desire,  and  I  will 
perform  what  I  say." 

On  hearing  tliis,  a  certain  horror  seiz- 
ed ujion  the  prince,  though   otheiwise 
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a  man  of  courageous  heart.  He  refused 
to  accompany  his  mysterious  visitor,  and 
signed  himself  with  the  cross.  Where- 
ujpon  the  spirit  with  his  horse  disappear- 
ed, and  returned  to  the  conjuror,  by 
whom  he  was  severely  rebuked  for  not 
bringing  Avith  him  the  prisoner.  He 
related  exactly  what  had  passed,  and 
concluded  thus,  "Thou  knowest  that  I 
could  not  compel  his  obedience."  Fred- 
erick being  at  last  liberated,  repeated 
Avhat  had  been  proposed  to  him  with 
great  exactness  as  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. Leopold  received  such  a 
fright  from  the  spirit  lie  had  seen  that 
he  died  within  a  short  space. 

Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  another 
learned  man  in  a  superstitious  age,  who 
achieved  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  in  league  with  unholy  agencies. 
He  was  born  at  Cologne,  in  1486,  of  a 
noble  family,  and  became  secretary  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted  for  his  bravery  in  the  Ital- 
ian wars.  He  next  travelled  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  while  in 
England,  wrote  a  commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  hv  1518  he  settled  at 
Metz,  but  was  driven  away  by  the 
monks,  who  denounced  him  as  a  sorce- 
rer. In  1530  he  published  his  treatises 
on  the  "Vanity  of  the  Sciences,"  and 
on  "  Occult  Philosophy."  In  1535,  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Lyons,  for  defaming 
the  mother  of  King  Francis  the  First  of 
France,  but  soon  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  died  the  same  year,  aged  forty-nine. 
Jovius,  or  Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop  of 
Nocera,  a.d.  1552,  a  celebrated  Itahan 
historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
own  times,  says  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
that  with  immense  understanding  and 
vast  memory,  he  comprehended  the  ac- 
counts of  all  arts  and  sciences,  witli  the 
inmost  secrets  and  highest  heads  of 
them  all.  He  then  adds,  "  that  not  being 
as  yet  old,  he  departed  this  life  at  Lyons 
in  a  base  and  obscure  inn,  with  the 
curses  of  many  persons  as  one  that  was 
infamous,  and  under  the  suspicion  of 
necromancy  ;  for  that  he  was  ever  ac- 
companied by  a  devil  in  the  shape  of 
a  large  black  dog  ;  so  that  when  by  aj)- 
proaching  death,  lie  was  moved  to  terror 
and  repentance,he  took  off  the  collar  from 
his  dog's  neck,  which  was  inscribed  with 
inagical  characters  by  thb  nails  that  were 
in  it,  and  uttered  desiiairingly  these  last 


words,  x\hi  perdita  bestia,  quce  me  p)cr- 
didisti  :  '  Begone,  thou  lost  beast,  which 
hast  utterly  destroyed  me,'  Nor  was  that 
familiar  dog  from  that  time  forth  ever 
seen  more,  but  in  hasty  flight  leaped  into 
the  river  hard  by,  and  being  plunged 
therein  over  head,  never  swam  out  again, 
as  is  affirmed  by  all  icho  saw  it.'''' 

In  Archbishop  Spotiswood's  "  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  Ave  find  the 
following  anecdote : — "  Amongst  the 
witches  and  sorcerers  in  Scotland,  Agnes 
Sampson,  commonly  called  the  Avise  Avife 
of  Keith,  Avas  most  remarkable  :  a  wo- 
man not  of  the  base  and  ignorant  sort  of 
impostors,  but  matron-like,  graA'e,  and 
consistent  in  her  answers.  In  her  ex- 
amination she  declared  that  she  had  a 
fomiliar  spirit,  Avho,  upon  her  call,  ap- 
peared in  a  visible  form,  and  resolved 
her  of  any  doubtful  matter,  especially 
concerning  the  life  or  death  of  persons 
lying  sick;  and  being  asked  what 
Avords  she  used  when  she  called  the 
spirit,  she  said  her  invocation  was,'  Holla, 
master  I '  and  this  he  had  taught  her  to 
say.  She  also  avowed  that  her  spirit 
had  undertaken  to  make  aAvay  with  tlie 
king,  James  the  Sixth,  but  failing  in 
the  performance,  and  being  reproached 
by  her,  confessed  it  was  beyond  his 
power,  speaking  words  she  understood 
not,  but  which  appeared  to  lier  to  be, 
II  est  homme  de  jDieu.'''  This  hajjpen- 
ed  Anno  1591, 

Spotiswood,  in  the  same  history,  says 
that,  Anno  Christi,  1279,  there  lived  in 
Scotland  one  Thonies  Lermouth,  a  man 
very  greatly  admired  for  his  gift  of 
foretelling  things  to  come.  He  was 
justly  to  be  Avondered  at  for  predicting, 
so  many  ages  before,  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  ninth  degree  of  Bruce's  blood,  with 
the  succession  of  Bruce  himself  to  the 
crown,  being  yet  a  child,  Avith  no  such 
prospect,  and  many  other  things  Avhich 
subsequent  events  made  good.  The 
day  preceding  the  death  of  King  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  he  told  the  Earl  of 
March  that  before  the  next  day  at  noon, 
such  a  tempest  should  bloAV  as  Scotland 
had  not  felt  many  years  before.  The 
next  morning  proving  a  clear  sky,  the 
Earl  challenged  Lermouth  as  an  impos- 
tor ;  lie  replied  thajb  noon  was  not  yet 
past,  about  Avhich  time  a  post  came  to 
inform  the    Earl  of  the  Kin<j:'s  sudden 
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death,  who  was  accidentally  killed  while 
hunting.  Then  Thomas  said,  "  This 
is  the  tempest  I  foretold,  and  so  it 
shall  prove  to  Scotland ;  "  as  indeed  it 
did. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  wiz- 
ards of  the  middle  ages  was  Michael 
Scott,  of  Balwoaric,  commemorated  in 
glowing  verse  by  his  namesake  in  the 
'^  Lay  of  the  Last  ]\Iinstrel."  You  will 
as  readily  jiersnade  a  true,  loyal  North 
Briton  that  Wallace  and  Bruce  were  not 
heroes  and  patriots  of  the  first  class,  as 
that  Michael  Scott  was  not  gifted  with 
supernatural  powers.  Grave  historians 
and  biographers,  amongst  others,  Dante, 
Dempster,  Lesly,  and  Satchells,  bear  tes- 
timony to  his  knowledge  and  practise  of 
the  occult  sciences.  A  reputation  thus 
sanctioned  and  established  is  sure  tO  be 
increased  by  popular  tradition.  Accord- 
ingly, it  supplies  the  subject  of  count- 
less legends.  Li  the  south  of  Scotland, 
any  work  of  great  labor  and  antiquity 
is  ascribed  either  to  the  agency  of  Auld 
Michael,  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  or  of 
the  devil.  Michael,  who  flourished  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  knighted  by 
Alexander  the  Third,  and  employed  in 
more  than  one  important  embassy.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  learning,  chiefly  ac- 
quired in  foreign  countries.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  Aristotle,  j^rinted  at 
Venice  in  1496,  and  several  treatises 
upon  natural  philosophy,  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  the 
abstrnse  studies  of  judicial  astrology, 
alchyray,  physiognomy,  and  chroman- 
cy.  These  pursuits,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  starnped  him  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  first-rate  magician. 
Dempster,  writing  in  1627  [Ecclesias- 
tical History),  tells  us  that  he  re- 
membered to  have  heard  in  his  youth 
that  the  magic  books  of  Michael  Scott 
Avere  still  in  existence,  but  could  not  be 
opened  without  danger,  on  account  of 
the  malignant  fiends  who  w^ould  be  thei-e- 
by  evoked.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
he  was  buried  in  Melrose  abbey,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Lay  ;"  some  traditions  con- 
tend for  Home  Cottarne,  in  Cumberland, 
but  all  agree  that  his  books  of  magic 
were  interred  with  him  in  his  grave,  or 
preserved  in  the  convent  where  he  died. 

Amongst  the  numerous  and  well  at- 
tested legends  connected  with  Sir  Mi- 
chael Scott,  we  find  it  stated  that  when 


sent  on  an  embassy  to  obtain  frani  the 
King  of  France  satisfaction  for  certain 
piracies  committed  by  his  subjects  upon 
those  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  instead 
of  preparing  a  suitable  equipage  and 
train  of  attendants,  he  retired  to  his 
study,  opened  his  book,  and  called  up  a 
fiend  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  black  horse, 
mounted  upon  his  back,  and  forced  him 
to  fly  through  the  air  towards  France. 
As  they  crossed  the  sea,  the  demon 
courser  insidiously  asked  him  what  it 
Avas  that  the  old  women  of  Scotland 
muttered  at  bed -time  ?  A  less  experi- 
enced wizai\l  might  have  answered  that 
it  was  the  Pater  Noster,  which  would 
have  licensed  immediate  preci})itation 
from  his  back.  But  Michael,  quite  on  his 
guard,  sternly  replied,  "  What  is  that 
to  thee  ?  Mount,  Diabolus,  and  fly!  " 
When  they  reached  Paris,  he  tied  his 
horse  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  entei-ed 
without  announcement,  and  boldly  de- 
clared his  errand.  An  ambassador,  un- 
attended by  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
befitting  his  position,  Avas  received  Avith 
slight  respect,  and  the  King  was  about 
to  return  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  his 
demand,  when  Michael  gently  suggested 
that  his  majesty  would  do  well  to  pause 
until  he  had  seen  his  horse  stamp  three 
times.  The  first  stamp  shook  every 
steeple  in  Paris,  and  set  all  the  bells 
ringing  ;  the  second  threw  down  three 
of  "the  towers  of  the  palace  ;  and  the 
imperial  steed  had  raised  his  hoof  for 
the  third  stamp,  Avhen  the  King  dismiss- 
ed the  ambassador  Avith  the  most  ample 
concessions  rather  than  risk  the  probable 
consequences, 

Michael  Avas  once  much  embarrassed 
by  a  spirit  or  familiar,  for  whom  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  finding  constant 
employment.  He  commanded  him  to 
build  a  dam-head  across  the  TAveed  at 
Kelso  ;  it  was  accomplished  in  one  night, 
and,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  still  does 
honor  to  the  infernal  architect.  The 
seer  next  ordered  that  Eildon  hill,  then 
a  uniform  cone,  should  be  divided  into 
three.  Another  night  Avas  sufficient  to 
part  its  summit  into  the  three  picturesque 
peaks  which  it  now  bears.  At  length 
the  enchanter  conquered  this  indefatiga- 
ble demon  by  employing  him  in  the  hope- 
less and  endless  task  of  making  ropes 
out  of  sea-sand. 

On  another  occasion,  Michael,  hearing 
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of  a  famous  sorceress  called  the  witch  of 
Falsebope,  who  lived  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tweed,  went  to  put  her  skill 
to  the  test ;  but  she,  feeling  intuitively 
that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior, stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
necromantic  art.  In  his  discourse  with 
her,  he  laid  his  wand  inadvertently 
on  the  table,  which  the  hag  descrying, 
suddenly  snatched  it  up  and  struck  him 
with  it.  Feeling  the  force  of  the  charm, 
he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  but  as  it  had 
given  him  the  external  semblance  of  a 
hare,  his  servant,  who  waited  without, 
halloo'd  upon  the  discomfited  wizard  his 
own  greyhounds,  who  pursued  him  so 
closely  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  mo- 
ment's breathing  to  reverse  the  charm, 
Michael,  after  a  very  fatiguing  course, 
Avas  fiiin  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  jmo- 
hole — A/H/lice,  common  seAver. 

To  revenge  himself  on  the  witch  of 
Falsehope,  Michael,  in  harvest  time,  went 
to  the  hill  above  the  house  with  his 
dogs,  and  sent  his  servant  down  to  ask 
a  bit  of  bread  for  them  from  the  gude- 
wife,  Avith  instructions  Avdiat  to  do  if  he 
met  with  a  denial.  The  Avitch  refused 
the  request  contemptuousl}',  Avhereupon 
the  servant  placed  over  the  door  a  pai^er 
which  his  master  had  give  him,  contain- 
ing the  since  often  quoted  and  applied 
rhyme — 

"  Master  Michael  Scott's  man 
Sought  meat  and  got  nana." 

Immediately  the  old  woman  ceased  bak- 
ing bread  for  the  reapers,  her  common 
occupation,  and  began  to  dance  round 
the  fire.  Her  husband  sent  his  men  to 
the  house,  one  after  the  other,  to  inquire 
Avhy  their  provision  did  not  arrive. 
Each  as  he  entered  fell  under  the  charm, 
and  joined  the  fiindango  and  chorus. 
At  last  the  guderaan  himself  came,  but 
remembering  his  Avife's  trick  upon  Sir 
Michael,  peeped  in  first  at  the  windoAv, 
and  saw  the  reapers  dancing  and  shout- 
ing, and  dragging  his  exhausted  help- 
mate round  and  through  the  fire,  Avliich 
Avas,  as  usual,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Upon  this  he  took  a  horse  and  rode  up 
to  Michael's  abode  on  the  hill,  in  the 
spirit  of  submission,  and  implored  a  ces- 
sation of  the  spell.  The  Avarlock  was 
too  well  gifted  to  be  spiteful,  and  told 
him  to  go  home,  enter  the  house  back- 
Avards,  and   take   the    spell   down  Avith 


his  left  hand.  He  did  so,  and  this 
brought  the  bewildering  dance  to  an 
end. 

But  the  great  Avizard  had,  like  Mejlin 
and  Samson,  a  weak  point.  He  fell 
under  female  seduction.  In  an  unguard- 
ed hour  his  Avife,  or  paramour,  filched 
from  him  his  grand  secret,  that  his  life 
Avas  secure  from  any  danger  except  the 
poisonouiS  qualities  of  broth,  made  of 
the  flesh  of  a  bretne  sow.*  She  gave 
him  such  a  mess  on  some  quarrel,  and 
killed  him.  But  he  had  still  time  to  slay 
his  treacherous  companion.  The  sub- 
stance of  all  this  and  more,  is  Avritten 
in  the  notes  to  the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel" — a  poem  in  our  young  days 
in  everybody's  hand  and  mouth ;  now 
seldom  referred  to  or  taken  from  the 
shelves  of  libraries.  We  venture  to  say 
that  a  majority  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, under  thirty,  have  never  troubled 
themselves  to  look  at  it,  so  ephemeral 
are  the  quality  and  value  of  poetical 
taste  and  reputation. 

(Concluded  in  next.) 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 
IDEAL   WOMEN. 

It  is  often  objected  against  fault- 
finders, writers  or  others,  that  they 
destroy  but  do  not  build  up,  that  while 
industriously  blaming  errors  they  take 
good  care  not  to  praise  the  counter- 
acting virtues,  that  in  their  zeal  against 
the  vermin  of  Avliich  they  are  seeking 
to  sweep  the  house  clean  they  foi-get 
the  nobler  creatures  which  do  the  good 
Avork  of  keeping  things'  sweet  and 
Avholesome.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be 
continually  :  introducing  the  saving 
clause,  "  all  are  not  so  bad  as  these." 
The  seven  thousand  righteous  Avho  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  are  iinder- 
stood  to  exist  in  all  communities  ;  and, 
vicious  as  any  special  section  may  be, 
there  must  always  be  the  hidden  salt 
and  savor  of  the  virtuous  to  keep  the 
Avhole  from  falling  into  utter  corruption. 
This  is  specially  true  of  modern  Avomen. 
Certainly  some  of  them  are  as  misatis- 
fiictory  as  any  of  their  kind  that  have 
ever  appeared  on  earth  before,  but  it 
would    be   very   queer    logic    to   infer 

*  Savage  or  raging.  The  term,  long  obsolete, 
may  bo  found  in  this  sense  in  Spenser's  pastorals. 
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therefore  that  all  are  Ijad  alike,  and 
that  our  modein  womanhood  is  as  ill 
off  as  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  which 
could  not  be  saved'  for  want  of  the  ten 
just  men  to  save  them.  Happily,  wo 
have  noble  women  among  us  yet ; 
women  who  believe  in  something  be- 
side pleasure,  and  who  do  their  work 
faithfully,  wherever  it  may  lie ;  women 
who  can  and  do  sacrifice  themselves  for 
love  and  duty,  and  who  do  not  think 
they  were  sent  into  the  world  simply 
to  run  one  mad  life-long  race  for  wealth, 
for  dissipation,  or  for  distinction.  But 
the  life  of  such  women  is  essentially  in 
retirement ;  and  though  the  lesson  they 
teach  is  beautiful,  yet  its  influence  is 
necessarily  conlined,  because  of  the 
narrow  sphere  of  the  teacher.  When 
such  public  occasions  for  devotedness 
as  the  Crimean  war  occur,  we  can  in 
some  sort  measure  the  extent  to  which 
the  self-sacrifice  of  women  can  be  car- 
ried ;  but  in  general  their  noblest 
virtues  come  out  only  in  the  quiet  and 
secresy  of  home,  and  the  most  heroic 
lives  of  patience  and  well-doing  go  on 
in  seclusion,  uncheered  by  sympathy  and 
unrewarded  by  applause. 

Still,  it  is  impossible  to  write  of  one 
absolute  womanly  ideal  —  one  single 
type  that  sliall  satisfy  every  man's 
fancy ;  for,  naturally,  what  would  be 
j)erfection  to  one  is  imperfection  to 
another,  according  to  the  special  bent 
of  the  individual  mind.  Thus  one  man's 
ideal  of  womanly  perfection  is  in  beauty, 
mere  physical  outside  beauty;  and  not 
all  the  virtues  under  heaven  could  warm 
him  into  love  with  red  hair  or  a  snub 
nose.  He  is  entirely  happy  if  his  wife 
is  undeniably  the  handsomest  woman 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  holds  himself 
blessed  wtien  all  men  admire  and  all 
women  envy.  But  for  his  own  sake 
rather  than  for  hers.  Pleasant  as  her 
loveliness  is  to  look  on,  it  is  pleasanter 
to  know  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  it. 
The  "  handson:iest  woman  in  the  room  " 
comes  into  the  same  category  as  the 
finest  picture  or  the  most  thoroughbred 
horse  within  his  sphere,  and  if  tiie  de- 
gree of  pride  in  his  possession  is  differ- 
ent, the  kind  is  the  same.  And  so  in 
minor  proportions,  from  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  of  all,  to  simply  beauty  as 
a  sine  qiui  nou,  whatever  else  may  be 
wanting.  One  other  thing  only  is  as 
New  Skries.— Vol.  VIL,  No.  7. 


absolute  as  this  beauty,  and  that  is  its 
undivided  possession.  Another  man's 
ideal  is  a  good  housekeeper  and  a  care- 
ful mother,  and  he  does  not  care  a  rush 
whether  his  wife,  if  she  is  these,  is  pretty 
or  ugly.  Provided  she  is  active  and 
industrious,  minds  the  house  well,  and 
brings  up  the  children  as  they  ought  to  be 
brought  up,  has  good  principles,  is  trust- 
worthy, and  even-tempered,  he  is  not 
particular  as  to  color  or  form,  and  can 
even  be  brought  to  tolerate  a  limp  or  a 
squint.  Given  the  great  foundations  of 
an  honorable  home,  and  he  will  forego 
the  lath  and  plaster  of  personal  appear- 
ance which  will  not  bear  the  wear  and 
tear  of  years  and  their  troubles.  The 
solid  virtues  stand.  His  balance  at  the 
banker's  is  a  fact ;  his  good  name  and 
credit  with  the  tradespeo[ile  is  a  fiict ; 
so  is  tlie  comfort  of  his  home  ;  so  are 
the  health,  the  morals,  the  education  of 
his  children.  All  these  are  the  true 
realities  of  life  to  him ;  but  the  beauty 
which  changes  to  deformity  by  the 
small-pox,  which  fades  under  dyspepsia, 
grows  stale  by  habit,  and  is  worn  thread- 
bare by  the  end  of  twenty  years,  is  only 
a  skin-deep  grace  which  he  does  not 
value.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  Certainly, 
some  of  the  happiest  marriages  amongst 
one's  acquaintances  are  those  where  the 
wife  has  not  one  perceptible  physical 
charm,  and  where  the  whole  force  of 
her  magnetic  value  lies  in  what  she  is, 
not  in  how  she  looks.  Another  man 
wants  a  tender,  adoring,  fair-haired 
seraph,  who  will  Avorship  him  as  a 
demigod,  and.  accept  him  as  her  best 
revelation  of  strength  and  wisdom. 
The  more  dej)endent  she  is,  the  better 
he  will  love  her ;  the  less  of  conscious 
thought,  of  active  v/ill,  of  originative 
power  she  has,  the  greater  his  regard 
and  tenderness.  To  be  the  one  sole 
teacher  and  protector  of  such  a  gentle 
little  creature  seems  to  him  the  most 
delicious  and  the  best  condition  of  mar- 
ried life  ;  and  he  holds  Milton's  famous 
lines  to  be  expressive  of  the  only  fitting 
relations  between  men  and  women.  The 
adoring  seraph  is  his  ideal ;  Griselda, 
Desdeinona,  Lucy  Ashton,  are  his  high- 
est culminations  of  womanly  grace  ;  and 
the  qualities  wliich  appeal  the  most 
powerfully  to  his  generosity  are  the 
patience  which  will  not  complain,  the 
gentleness  that  cannot  resent,  and  the 
54 
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love  which  nothing  can  cliill.  Another 
man  wants  a  cultivated  intelligence  in 
his  ideal.  As  an  author,  an  artist,  a 
student,  a  statesman,  he  would  like  his 
wife  to  be  able  to  help  him  by  the  con- 
tact of  bright  wit  and  ready  intellect. 
He  believes  in  the  sex:  of  minds,  and 
holds  only  that  work  comi^lete  which 
has  been  created  by  the  one  and  per- 
fected by  the  other.  He  sees  how 
women  have  helped  on  the  leaders  in 
troubled  times;  he  knows  that  almost 
all  great  men  have  owed  something 
of  their  greatness  to  the  influence  of  a 
mother  or  a  wife ;  he  remembers  how 
thoughts  which  had  laid  dumb  in  men's 
brains  for  more  than  half  their  lifetime 
suddenly  woke  up  into  speech  and 
activity  by  the  influence  of  a  woman 
great  enough  to  call  them  forth.  The 
adoring  seraph  •would  be  an  encum- 
brance, and  nothing  better  than  a  child 
upon  his  hands;  and  tlie  soul  which  had 
to  be  awakened  and  directed  by  him 
Avould  run  great  chance  of  remaining 
torpid  and  inactive  all  its  days.  He 
has  his  own  life  to  lead  and  round  off", 
and  so  far  from  wishing  to  influence 
another's,  wants  to  be  helped  for  him- 
self. Another  man  cares  only  for  the 
birth  and  social  position  of  the  woman 
to  whom  he  gives  his  name  and  affec- 
tion ;  to  another,  yellow  gold  stands 
higher  tlmn  blue  blood,  and  "  my  wife's 
father"  may  have  been  a  rag-picker,  so 
long  as  rag-picking  had  been  a  sufii- 
ciently  rich  alembic  with  a  residuum 
admitting  of  no  kind  of  doubt.  Venus 
herself  without  a  dowry  would  be  only 
a  pretty  sea-side  girl  with  a  Newtown 
pippin  in  her  hand  ;  but  Miss  Kilraan- 
segg  would  be  something  Avorth  think- 
ing of,  if  but  little  Avorth  looking  at. 
One  man  delights  in  a  smart,  vivacious, 
little  woman  of  the  irre])ressible  kind. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  him  how  petu- 
lant she  is,  how  full  of  fire  and  fury ; 
the  most  passionate  bursts  of  temper 
simply  amuse  him,  like  the  anger  of  a 
canary-bird,  and  he  holds  it  fine  fun  to 
watch  the  small  virago  in  her  tantrums, 
and  to  set  her  going  again  when  he 
thinks  she  has  been  a  long  enough  time 
in  subsidence.  His  ideal  of  woman  is 
an  amusing  little  plaything,  with  a  great 
facility  for  being  put  up,  and  a  dash  of 
viciousness  to  give  it  piquancy.  An- 
other   wants   a   sweet   and    holy   saint 


Avhose  patient  humility  springs  from 
principle  rather  than  from  fear;  an- 
other likes  a  blithe-tempered,  healthy 
girl,  with  no  nonsense  about  her,  full  of 
fun  and  ready  for  everything,  and  is 
not  particular  as  to  the  strict  order  or 
economy  of  the  housekeeping,  provided 
only  she  is  at  all  times  willing  to  be  his 
pleasant  playmate  and  companion.  An- 
other delights  in  something  very  quiet, 
very  silent,  very  home-staying.  One 
must  have  first-rate  music  in  his  ideal 
woman ;  another,  unimpeachable  taste  ; 
a  third,  strict  order ;  a  fourth,  liberal 
breadth  of  nature ;  and  each  has  his 
own  ideal,  not  only  of  nature  but  of 
person — to  the  exact  shade  of  the  hair, 
the  color  of  the  eyes,  and  the  oval  of 
the  fiace.  But  all  agree  in  the  great 
fundamental  requirements  of  truth,  and 
modesty,  and  love,  and  unselfishness ; 
for  though  it  is  impossible  to  write  of 
one  womanly  ideal  as  an  absolute,  it  is 
very  possible  to  detail  the  virtues  Avhich 
ought  to  belong  to  all  alike. 

If  this  diversity  of  ideals  is  true  of 
individuals,  it  is  esj^ecially  true  of  na- 
tions, each  of  which  has  its  own  ideal 
woman  varying  according  to  what  is 
called  the  genius  of  the  country.  To 
the  Frenchman,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Michelet  and  the  novelists,  it  is  a  feverish 
little  creature,  full  of  nervous  energy, 
but  without  muscular  force ;  of  frail 
health  and  feeble  organization  ;  a  prey 
to  morbid  fancies  which  she  has  no 
strength  to  conti'ol  or  to  resist ;  now 
weeping  away  her  life  in  the  pain  of 
finding  that  her  husband,  a  man  gross 
and  material  because  husband,  does  not 
understand  her ;  now  sighing  over  her 
delicious  sins  in  the  arms  of  the  lover 
Avhodoes;  without  reasoning  faculties, 
biit  with  divine  intuitions  that  are  as 
good  as  revelations;  without  cool  judg- 
ment, but  Avith  the  light  of  burning 
passions,  that  guide  her  just  as  Avell ; 
thinking  by  her  heart,  yet  carrying  the 
most  refined  metaphysics  into  her  love  ; 
subtle  ;  incomjirehensible  by  the  coarser 
biain  of  man ;  a  creature  born  to  be- 
Avilder  and  to  be  misled,  to  love  and  to 
be  adored,  to  madden  men  and  to  be 
destroyed  by  them.  It  does  not  much 
signify  that  the  reality  is  a  shrewd,  cal- 
culating, unromantic  Avoman,  Avith  a  hard 
face  and  keen  eyes,  wdio,  for  the  most 
part,  makes  a  good  practical  Avife  to  her 
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common-sense  middle-aged  husband,  who 
thinks  moreof  lier  social  position  than  of 
her  feelings,  more  of  her  children  than  of 
her  lovers,  more  of  her  purse  than  of 
her  heart,  and  whose  great  object  of 
life  is  a  daily  struggle  for  centimes.  It 
pleases  the  French  to  idealize  their  emi- 
nently practical  and  worldly-wise  wo- 
men into  this  queer  compound  of  hys- 
terics and  adultery;  and  if  it  pleases 
them  it  need  not  displease  us.  To  the 
German  his  ideal  is  of  two  kinds — one, 
his  Martha,  the  domestic  broad-faced 
JIausmutte)\  who  cooks  good  dinners 
at  small  cost,  and  mends  the  family 
linen  as  religiously  as  if  this  were  the 
Eleventh  Commandment  specially  ap- 
pointed for  feminine  fingers  to  kee^), 
the  poetic  culmination  of  whom  is  Char- 
lotte cutting  bread  and  butter  ;  the 
other,  his  Mary,  his  Bettina,  full  of  mind 
and  a3sthetics,  and  heart-uplifting  love, 
yearning  after  the  infinite  with  holes  in 
her  stockings  and  her  shoes  down  at  heel. 
For  what  are  coarse  material  mendings 
to  the  aesthetic  soul  yearning  after  the 
infinite,  and  worshipping  at  the  feet  of 
the  prophet  ?  In  Italy  the  ideal  woman 
of  modern  times  is  the  ardent  patriot  full 
of  active  energy,  of  physical  force  and 
dauntless  courage.  In.  Poland  it  is  the 
patriot  too,  but  of  a  more  refined  and 
etherialized  type,  passively  resenting 
Tartar  tyranny  by  the  subtlest  feminine 
scorn,  and  living  in  perpetual  music  and 
mourning.  In  Spain  it  is  a  woman  beau- 
tiful and  impassioned,  with  the  slight 
drawback  of  needing  a  world  of  look- 
ing after,  of  which  the  men  are  undeni- 
ably capable.  In  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries generally  it  is  a  comely  smooth- 
skinned  Dudu,  patient  and  submissive, 
always  in  good-humor  with  her  master, 
economical  in  house-living  to  suit  the 
meanness,  and  gorgeous  in  occasional 
attire  to  suit  the  ostentation,  of  the 
genuine  Oriental  ;  but  by  no  means 
Dudu  ever  asleep  and  unoccupied ;  for, 
if  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  active 
outside  life,  the  Eastern's  "wife  or  wives 
have  their  home  duties  and  their  mater- 
nal cares  like  all  other  women,  and  find 
to  their  cost  that  if  they  neglect  them 
unduly,  they  will  have  a  bad  time  of  it 
with  Ali  Ben  Hassan,  when  the  question 
comes  of  piastres  and  sequins,  and  the 
dogs  of  Jews  Avho  demand  payment, 
and  the  pigs  of  Christians  who  follow 


suit.  The  American  ideal  is  of  two 
kinds,  like  the  German — the  one,  the 
clever  manager,  the  women  with  good 
executive  faculty  in  the  matters  of  buck- 
M'heat  cakes  and  oyster-gumbo,  as  is 
needed  in  a  country  so  jioorly  provided 
with  "  helps  ;  "  the  other,  the  aspiring 
soul,  who  i)uts  her  aspirations  into 
deeds,  and  goes  out  into  the  world  to 
do  battle  with  the  sins  of  society  as  edi- 
tress, preacher,  stump  orator,  and  the  like. 
It  must  be  rather  embai'rassing  to  some 
men,  that  this  special  manifestation  of  the 
ideal  woman  at  times  advocates  misce- 
genation and  free-love ;  but  perhaps  we  of 
the  narrow  old  conventional  type  are  not 
up  to  the  right  mark  yet,  and  have  to  wait 
until  our  own  women  are  thoroughly 
emancipated  before  Ave  can  rightly  ap- 
preciate these  questions.  At  all  events, 
if  this  kind  of  thing  pleases  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  no  more  our  business  to  inter- 
fere with  them  than  with  the  French 
compound ;  and  if  miscegenation  and 
free  love  seem  to  them  the  right  manner 
of  life,  let  them  follow  it. 

In  all  countries,  then,  the  ideal  wo- 
man changes,  chameleon-like,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  men  ;  and  the  great  doctrine 
that  her  happiness  does  somewhat  de- 
pend on  his  liking  is  jDart  of  the  very 
foundation  of  her  existence.  According 
to  his  will  she  is  bond  or  free,  educated 
or  ignorant,  lax  or  strict,  house-keeping 
or  roving ;  and  though  we  advocate 
neither  the  bondage  nor  the  ignorance, 
yet  we  do  hold  to  the  principle  that, 
by  the  laws  which  regulate  all  human 
communities  everywhere,  she  is  bound 
to  study  the  wishes  of  man,  and  to 
mould  her  life  in  harmony  with  his 
liking.  No  society  can  get  on  in  which 
there  is  total  independence  of  sections 
and  members,  for  society  is  built  \ip  on 
the  mutual  dependence  of  all  its  sections 
and  all  its  members.  Hence  the  defiant 
attitude  which  M'omen  have  lately  as- 
sumed, and  their  indiflerence  to  the 
wishes  and  remonstrances  of  men,  cannot 
lead  to  any  good  results  whatever.  It 
is  not  the  revolt  of  slaves  against  their 
tyrants — in  that  we  could  sympathize — 
which  they  have  begun,  but  a  revolt 
against  their  duties.  And  this  it  is  which 
makes  the  present  state  of  things  so 
deplorable.  It  is  the  vague  restless- 
ness, the  fierce  extravagance,  the  ne- 
srlect  of  liome,    the  indolent  fine-lad}'- 
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ism,  the  passionate  love  of  pleasure 
which  characterize  the  modern  woman, 
that  saddens  men,  and  destroys  in  them 
that  respect  which  their  very  pride 
prompts  them  to  feel.  And  it  is  the 
painful  conviction  that  the  ideal  woman 
of  truth  and  modesty  and  simple  love 
and  homely  living  has  somehow  faded 
away  under  the  paint  and  tinsel  of  this 
naodern  reality  which  makes  us  speak 
out  as  we  have  done,  in  the  hope,  per- 
haps a  forlorn  one,  that  if  she  could  be 
made  to  thoroughly  understand  what 
men  think  of  her,  she  would,  by  the 
very  force  of  her  natural  instinct  and 
social  necessity,  order  herself  in  some 
accoi'dance  with  the  lost  ideal,  and  be- 
come again  what  we  once  loved  and 
what  we  all  regret. 


Popular  Science  Review. — Editor,  Henry  Leesou,  M.D. 
VENTILATION  AND  VENTILATORS. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  define 
cant  as  the  current  exj^ression  of  unin- 
tentional insincerity,  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  species  of  cant  more  gene- 
ral than  that  which  people  talk  about 
ventilation.  Go  where  we  may,  whe- 
ther into  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  or 
into  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  we  liear  the  same  cry  about  ven- 
tilation and  its  advantages;  but  in  no 
cases,  or  at  least  in  few,  do  we  see  any 
reason  to  think  the  cry  a  genuine  one. 
How  many  people  tell  us  of  the  healthy 
influence  of  pure  fresh  aii*,  but  how  few 
ever  take  proper  steps  to  introduce  it 
into  tlieir  houses!  How  seldom  do  we 
see  anything  like  a  rational  system  of 
ventilation  in  public  buildings ;  and 
where  are  the  private  dwellings  in 
which  vitiated  breathing-air  is  not 
abundantly  present  ?  It  is  not  our 
intention,  in  the  observations  Ave  are 
about  to  make,  to  dwell  upon  the  ele- 
mentary facts  that  human  beings  con- 
taminate air  by  the  exhalations  from 
their  lungs,  and  that  the  respiration  of 
such  air  is  eminently  injurious  to  health. 
These  have  already  been  fully  and  for- 
cibly pointed  out  by  Dr.  Edwin  Lankcs- 
ter.  Indeed,  we  think  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  the  influence  of 
a  greater  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
a  breathing  atmos])here  than  that  of  -6 
per  1000  is  both  adverse  to  comfort  and 
obnoxious  to  health.  We  purpose,  there- 


fore, to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  clearly 
and  witlial  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  ventilation  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  to  describe  the  more  import- 
ant methods  by  which  such  thorough  ven- 
tilation as  can  be  adopted  may  be  achiev- 
ed. 

At  the  outset  we  may  state,  in  very 
general  terms,  that  the  word  ventila- 
tion simj^ly  expresses  the  passage  in 
and  out  of  air.  The  regulation  of  this 
inlet  and  outlet,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  least  productive  of  discomfort  and 
disease,  is  one  of  the  highest  aims  of 
hygiene.  We  may  add,  too,  that  it  is 
by  far  its  most  difficult  problem.  In  an 
ordinary  room  it  is  clear  that  air  is  con- 
stantly entering  and  leaving  by  some  of 
the  apertures  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  through  the  chimneys.  This  may 
be  easily  proved,  expei'imentally,  by 
holding  a  lighted  taper  near  any  of 
these  points.  But  it  is  equally  true  a 
priori.  It  happens  geiierally  that  the 
inlet  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  car- 
bonic acid  rapidly  enough  to  reduce  its 
proportions  to  the  standard  above  given. 
The  question  then  arises,  Plow  are  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  production 
of  this  standard  ascertained?  This  is 
exactly  Avhat  we  propose  to  discuss,  for 
it  supplies  the  key  to  the  whole  princi- 
ple of  ventilation.  There  is  the  less  dif- 
flculty  in  popularizing  this  subject,  that 
of  late  it  has  received  the  studious  at- 
tention of  some  of  our  ablest  chemists 
and  sanitarians,  who  have  laid  their 
opinions  before  the  public*  Before, 
however,  we  plunge  in  medias  res  of 
ventilation,  we  must  ask  the  reader  to 
remember  that  the  physical  law  known 
as  that  of  "  mutual  diftusion,"  plays  an 
important  part  in  all  questions  relating 
to  the  mixture  of  different  gases,  such 
as  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid,  which  make  np  our  atmosphere. 
By  virtue  of  this  law,  it  occurs  that 
two  gases  when  brought  together,  no 
matter  what  their  relative  weights,  be- 
come thoroughly  mixed  together,  in 
))roportions  which  are  stated  as  being 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their 

*  See  Papers  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  E. 
Smith,  r.R  S.,  Professor  Donkin,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr. 
Parkes,  F.R.S.,  in  tho  "  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  Cubic  Space  of  Lletro- 
politan  "VVorkliouses."  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  ISC';. 
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densities.  Carbonic  acid  is  n  gas  so 
lieavy  tliat  it  may  be  decanted  from 
one  vessel  into  another;  and  hydrogen 
is  so  light  that  a  balloon  filled  with  it 
ascends,  as  we  all  know,  into  the  air. 
Yet  if  a  vessel  filled  with  the  latter  be 
inverted  over  one  containing  the  for- 
mer, and  a  piece  of  membrane  be 
jjlaced  betAveen  the  mouths  of  the 
two,  it  Avill  be  found  that,  after  a 
while,  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  has 
ascended  into  the  upper  vessel,  and 
the  hydrogen  has  descended  into  tlie 
^  lower  one,  and  mingled  with  the  car- 
bonic acid.  A  mixture  will  be  thus 
formed  in  both  vessels.  •  It  is  the  same 
in  nature.  Animals  are  perpetually  ex- 
haling carbonic  acid  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  were  it  not  for  this  wonder- 
ful property  of  "  diffusion,"  a  stratum 
of  foul  air  would  lie  over  the  earth,  and 
would  possibly  extinguish  animal  exis- 
tence. This,  then,  is  one  of  the  great 
facts  of  ventilation,  as  it  is  in  nature. 
There  is,  however,  another  point  in 
which  natural  ventilation  is  superior 
to  all  other  forms — viz.,  that  plants  use 
up  the  carbonic  acid  as  food,  setting  free 
the  oxygen  which  helped  to  form  it,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  manufacturing  air  for 
the  use  of  animals.  The  law  of  diffu- 
sion the  reader  must  consider  as  the 
starting-point  in  all  ventilation  prob- 
lems. With  this  law  as  his  guide,  he 
is  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the 
other  principles  of  this  branch  of  hygi- 
ene. Concerning  the  extent  of  its  ope- 
ration, however,  the  student  encounters 
his  first  difticulty,  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  all  writers  are  not  agreed  as 
to  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  dwelling-rooms,  the  diffusion 
which  takes  place  is  complete  or  par- 
tial. Decision  in  regard  to  this  is  "  a 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired," for  in  its  absence  we  are  driven 
to  accept  one  of  two  alternatives.  For 
instance,  it  being  known  how  much  air 
one  individual  vitiates  per  minute  in 
breathing,  if  it  Avere  admitted  that 
complete  diffusion  occurs,  we  could 
calculate  with  tolerable  precision  what 
quantity  of  fresh  air  should  be  intro- 
duced per  minute  into  a  room  of  known 
capacity,  in  order  to  enable  healthy  res- 
piration to  take  place.  But  if  we  admit 
that  tlie  dift'usion  is  only  partial,  and 
that   atmospheric   currents   may  sweep 


away  tlie  foul  air  as  it  issues  from  the 
lungs,  and  before  it  has  hatl  time  to 
mingle  thoromjhhj  with  the  air  of  the 
chamber,  tiien  our  basis  of  calculation  is 
so  uncertain  and  variable  that  nothing 
short  of  practical  demonstration  can 
give  us  a  clue  to  the  quantity  of  air 
which  it  is  necessary  to  supply  for  the 
purposes  of  health.  These  may  not  at 
first  sight  appear  serious  objections,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  end 
of  all  efficient  ventilation  is  the  removal 
of  exactly  so  much  vitiated  air  as  will 
leave  the  remaining  atmosphere  fit  for 
healthy  respiration,  and  no  more  than 
this,  and  the  achievement  of  this  with- 
out inconvenience  or  discomfort.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  if  any  system  of  venti- 
lation be  based  on  erroneous  calculatiou, 
either  too  much  or  too  little  air  Avill  be 
introduced  into  the  apartment  ventila- 
ted, and  thus  the  inmates  will  either  be 
supplied  with  impure  air  or  be  exposed 
to  unpleasant  draughts.  The  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  a  rigid  elemen- 
tary principle,  as  the  starting-point  of 
all  systems  of  ventilation,  is  therefore 
obvious. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  going  further 
into  the  subject,  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  views  of  two  able  writers,  whose 
opinions  are  somewhat  materially  in 
conflict.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Parkes,  of  Xetley,  have  both  devoted 
much  time  and  skill  to  the  investigation 
of  the  conditions  of  ventilation,  but 
they  come  to  very  different  conclusions 
as  to  the  question,  Can  a  small  room  be 
more  thoroughly  ventilated  with  a  given 
supply  of  air  than  a  large  one  ?  Dr. 
Smith  advocates  the  employment  of  the 
small  room  under  the  circumstances  re- 
ferred to.  He  says  :  "  Let  us  imagine  a 
man  in  a  small  box,  or  having  his  head 
in  a  small  box,  in  which  he  would  be 
supplied  with  air  sufficient  for  an  inha- 
lation as  often  as  he  required  it.  The 
total  amount  would  be  about  12  to  20 
cubic  feet  in  an  hour.  The  stream  of 
air  is  so  rapid  that  the  impure  is  re- 
moved as  rapidly  as  the  pure  is  sup- 
])lied.  Put  the  same  man  in  the  space 
of  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  supply  him 
with  the  same  amount  of  air  as  he  re- 
ceived in  the  small  box,  and  it  becomes 
rapidly  noxious.  "We  see,  then,  that  the 
mode  of  sujiplying  the  air  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points.   In  a  very  small 
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space  a  man  may  find  a  very  little  air 
to  be  enough  by  rapid  ventilation.     In 
a  considerable  space  a  man  may  find 
himself  vncomfortable  from  thevmnt  of 
ventilation^  even   although  the  amount 
of  air  supplied  by  ventilation  is  many 
times  greater  than  in  the  small  sjjace^ 
No   further   quotation    is  necessary  to 
sliow  the  nature  of  Dr.  Smith's  views. 
The  writer   evidently  believes   that   in 
small   spaces   the  heated   air   from  the 
lungs  ascends  from  the  mouth,  and  is 
borne   away  by  currents   before  it  has 
had  time  to  mingle  intimately  with  the 
air  of  the  chamber.     This  is,  in   fact, 
nothing  less  than  a  denial  that  a  tho- 
rough diffusion  takes  place.     To  accept 
Dr.  Smith's   views,  we   must   admit   a 
])artial   diffusion    only,   and   we    fancy 
that  the   author's   system   must    admit 
draughts.     Let  us  see,  then,  what  Dr. 
Parkes  has  got  to  say  in  reply,  for  we 
could   not   state  the  argument  against 
Dr.  Smith  in  a  more  concise  or  intelli- 
gible form  than  it  has  been  exjiressed 
by  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Hy- 
giene in  the  Army  Medical  School.   Dr. 
Parkes  first  points  out  that  the  man  in 
the  box  must  not  bo  supposed  to  draw 
in  the  air   he  requires   from  a  supply- 
pipe,  and  to  simply  breathe  it  out  by  an 
exit-tube.     If  such  were   the  case,  the 
experiment  would   be  equivalent   to   a 
man  breathing  in  the  open  air ;  but  evi- 
dently this  is  not  what  Dr.  Smith  sup- 
posed.     The   man's    head   being   once 
more  placed  in  the  box,  Dr.  Parkes  sup- 
plies him  with  16   cubic  feet  of  air  for 
an   hour,  and    he   thus    describes    the 
i-esult :  •'  At  his  first  inspiration  the  man 
draws  in  30  cubic  inches  of  air  from  the 
box-air  (which  is  at  once  replaced  from 
outside),  and  then  expels  it,  so  that  30 
cubic  inches  pass  out  of  the  box.    These 
30  cubic  inches  will  be  partly  derived 
from  the  air  of  the  box  which  has  not 
gone  into  the  lungs,  and  partly  from  the 
air  from  the  lungs  ;  consequently  all  the 
air  fro'in  the  lungs  loill  not  pass  ot(t,  hut 
some  will  remain  in  the  box  and  render 
the  air  there  slightly  impure.  ...  At 
the  next  insj)iration  30  cubic  inches  are 
drawn  into  the  lungs  [the  void  being  re- 
placed   from    outside],    and    are    tlien 
breathed    out,    and    simultaneously   30 
cubic  inches  of  air  pass  out  from   the 
box.     The  30  cubic  inches  Avhich  pass 
out  are  again  made  iip  of  a  mixture  of  the 


box-air  and  the  lung-air.  It  is  evident 
that  the  box-air  must  at  every  expira- 
tion become  more  and  more  impure, 
although  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the  16 
cubic  feet  stated  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
to  be  sufficient  will  have  been  supplied." 
We  cannot  afford  space  for  further  ex- 
tract, but  we  may  mention  that  Dr. 
Parkes  makes  a  very  simple  arithmetical 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  accumulated  in  the  box  at  the  end 
of  the  hour,  and  shows  most  conclu- 
sively that  long  before  this  time  the 
man  would  commence  to  be  poisoned 
with  his  carbonic  acid  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  organic  matter  evolved 
from  his  lungs. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  all  respects  Dr. 
Parkes'  explanation  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  sujjposititious  case  selected  by  Di-. 
Smith,  is  in  accordance  with  theory  and 
experience.  However  much  we  may  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  complete  diffusion 
does  not  occur,  w^e  cnnnot  deny  that 
there  is  considerable  admixture  of  the 
gases,  and  this  is  adequate  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  for  Dr.  Parkes.  We  see,  then, 
that  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  air  to 
be  supplied  to  an  individual,  we  must 
not  be  guided  alone  by  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  pure  air  consumed  per  hour. 
We  must  take  diffusion  into  account. 
The  ]>roposition  may  be  fairly  laid 
down,  however  startling  it  may  appear, 
that  in  order  to  make  the  conditions  of 
respiration  in  a  room  as  healthy  as  they 
are  in  the  open  air,  the  whole  air  of  the 
room  shordd  be  renewed  at  each  respira- 
tio)i.  But  this  would  not  be  possible, 
for  in  order  to  do  so,  we  should  have  to 
produce  a  scries  of  air  currents  which 
would  be  perfectly  intolerable.  Our 
object,  then,  must  be  to  prevent  the 
vitiation  of  the  air  beyond  a  point  which 
can  be  borne  without  injury  to  health. 
In  the  air  which  we  breathe  out  of  doors, 
we  find  that  there  is  -4:  part  of  carbonic 
acid  in  1000  parts,  and  wo  know  from 
experience  that  an  atmosphere  which 
contains  -6  per  1000  of  carbonic  acid 
may  be  breathed  Avith  impunity.  Our 
aim,  then,  must  be — admitting  diffusion 
— to  supply  such  a  quantity  of  air  per 
hour  as  will  keep  down  the  pollution  of 
the  air  to  this  standard.  Here,  again, 
ai'ises  the  question,  Can  this  be  effected 
more  easily  in  a  small  room  than  in  a 
large  one  ?     This  is  a  problem  of  some 
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gravity  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  its  only 
correct  solution  is  that  u;iven  by  a  niatli- 
ematician — Proiessoi-  Donlcin,  F.Il.S. 
On  this  point  avo  differ  from  both  Di'. 
Smith  and  Professor  Partes.  The  for- 
mer would,  of  course,  allege  that  the 
smaller  space  is  the  more  convenient ; 
the  latter  contends  that  a  larger  a[)art- 
ment  is  more  easily  ventilated.  Accord- 
ing as  we  view  the  matter  from  ditferent 
standpoints,  each  is  right,  though  both, 
in  our  opinion,  are  in  some  respects  in 
error.  In  a  small  room,  with  a  very 
powerful  out-draught,  the  quantity  of  air 
demanded  per  minute  might  be  smaller 
than  that  demanded  lor  a  larger  one. 
Again,  in  a  large  room  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  large  supply  of  air  to  di- 
lute the  poisonous  gas.  A  little  reflec- 
tion, however,  will  show  that  in  both 
cases,  unless  the  increasing  impurity  be 
kept  under,  the  rooms  will,  at  a  certain 
period,  become  uninhabitable.  This, 
we  think,  is  a  point  Avhich  has  been 
overlooked  by  Dr.  Parkes.  Those  \\ho 
read  Professor  Donkin's  observations  on 
the  subject  can  decide  whether  we  are 
right  or  not ;  but  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  see  Avhat  tlie  size  of  the  room 
has  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  air  to  be 
supplied  per  hour.  It  is  a  matter  for 
arithmetical  calculation,  but  it  seems  to 
us  by  no  means  difficult  to  show  that, 
whether  the  room  be  large  or  small 
(assuming  it  to  be  constantly  in  use), 
the  quantity  of  air  introduced  must  be 
the  same  in  order  to  reduce  its  atmos- 
phere to  the  standard  demanded  by  hy- 
giene. The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
developed  per  hour  is  a  constant  quan- 
tity ;  and  as  it  diffuses  itself  thoroughly 
through  the  room,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  air  required  to  dilute  it  to 
innocuity  must  also  be  definite.  Of 
course,  in  applying  this  in  practice,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  room  will 
ultimately  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of 
pollution  by  carbonic  acid.  And  this  is 
just  the  particular  which  shows  that  if 
the  room  be  not  constantly  occupied. 
Dr.  Parkes'  view  is  correct.  It  takes  a 
much  shorter  time  to  effect  the  pollution 
of  the  air  to  the  required  standard  in  a 
small  room  than  in  a  large  one.  Hence 
in  a  room  of  great  capacity  the  air  might 
not  become  impure  in  the  few  hours 
during  which  it  was  in  occupation.  In 
hospitals    and    suchlike    institutions   it 


would,  of  course,  be  different.  We 
camiot  afford  space  to  go  into  the  calcu- 
lation by  which  Professor  Donkin  arrives 
at  his  conclusion,  but  we  may  state  tijat 
he  believes  3,0u0  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be 
the  minimum  which  should  be  supplied 
per  hour  to  each  individual ;  this  being, 
of  course,  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
room.  The  (jucstion  of  size,  however, 
cannot  be  passed  over  as  unimportant, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  rooms  of 
small  size  the  necessary  supply  could  not 
be  introduced  without  the  employment 
of  strong  currents  of  air,  which  would  be 
not  only  troublesome,  but  might  be  even 
dangerous  to  health.  But  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  though  a  smaller  sup- 
ply of  air  may  suffice  to  ventilate  a  larger 
than  a  smaller  room  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  at  a  certain  period,  sooner  or  later 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  apart- 
ment, the  same  quantity  of  air  per  hour 
must  be  supplied  to  both,  and  this  must 
invariably  be  3,000  cubic  feet  per  hour 
for  each  person  present. 

Having  arrived  at  the  determination 
of  the  principle  which  should  guide  us 
in  ventilation,  and  having  estabhshed  a 
rule  for  the  quantity  of  air  which  must 
be  introduced  per  head  per  hour  into  a 
room  constantly  occupied,  we  can  now 
proceed  with  the  second  part  of  our  in- 
quiry— the  methods  by  which  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  air  is  effected.  This 
l^art  of  our  subject  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and,  we  might  add,  also  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  all  arrangements  for  ventilating 
an  apartment,  it  is  the  same  thing 
M'hether  we  provide  for  the  removal  of 
a  deiinite  amount  of  foul  air,  or  for  the 
introduction  of  the  same  quantity  of 
fresh.  "  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum," 
and  the  elimination  of  the  consumed 
or  partially  consumed  air  involves 
the  introduction  of  an  equivalent 
volume  of  the  outer  atmosphere.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  modes,  especially  iuj 
describing  mechanical  arrangements,, 
and  hence  we  find  it  usual  to  designate 
the  "  removal  "  the  vacuum  method,  and 
the  "introduction"  the  pieman  mode. 
It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  the  read- 
er that  the  introduction  of  3,000  cubic 
feet  per  head  per  hour  into  any  ordinary 
room  would  be  attended  with  serious  in- 
convenience ;  but   practically  it   is  not 
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found  so.  Indeecl,  if  we  take  any  room 
provided  Avith  a  chimney  and  tire,  we 
lind  that  the  quantity  of  air  introduced 
per  hour  is  much  greater  than  Ave  should 
liave  supposed.  By  means  of  a  sort  of 
scientific  windmill,  technically  styled  an 
anemometer,  we  are  enabled  (by  count- 
ing its  revolutions  per  minute)  to  esti- 
mate the  velocity  of  currents  of  air  ;  and 
then,  the  calibre  of  the  shaft  through 
which  the  draught  passes  being  knoAvn, 
we  obtain,  by  a  little  calculation,  the 
exact  quantity  of  air  per  minute  supplied 
by  any  aperture.  We  mention  this  here 
because  the  anemometer  has  been  placed 
in  the  chimney  of  an  ordinary  room 
when  the  fire  was  burning,  and  its  revo- 
lutions showed  beyond  all  question  that 
1,004  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  or 
upwards  of  60,000  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
passed  out  of  the  room,  and  must  have 
been  replaced  by  an  equal  amount  which 
entered  by  the  usual  channels.  Thus, 
in  this  case  at  least  twenty  people  might 
have  been  supplied  with  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere, provided  the  air  was  not 
heated  to  too  high  a  point.  It  is  custom- 
ary with  writers  on  ventilation  to  speak 
of  natural  and  artificial  systems  of  ven- 
tilation ;  but  as  in  most  cases  a  fire  exists 
in  what  is  termed  the  natural  arrange- 
ment, the  division  is  more  empirical  than 
correct.  Without,  then,  employing  this 
distinction,  let  us  consider  the  condition 
of  one  of  our  sitting-rooms  in  winter. 
The  tire  burns  brightly,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, several  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
air  are  hourly  drawn  up  the  chimney. 
Whence  comes  the  air  to  replace  this 
loss?  The  chinks  in  the  door  and  win- 
dows are  constantly  admitting  a  stream 
of  cold  air,  and  thus  ventilation  is  effect- 
ed at  the  expense  of  draughts  which 
produce  chilled  feet,  catarrhs,  and  so 
forth.  Still,  ventilation  takes  place. 
We  are  now  supposing  that  the  iami)s 
have  not  been  lighted  ;  and  we  think 
every  one's  experience  will  show  that 
most  rooms  in  which  a  fire  burns  well 
are  tolerably  well  ventilated  {quoad  the 
amount  of  air)  till,  say,  the  gas  is  lit. 
The  moment  the  chandelier  comes  into 
operation  (supposing  it  to  contain  five 
ordinary  fish-tail  burners),  the  state  of 
tilings  is  changed,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an-hour  or  so,  this  change  becomes 
distressingly  perceptible.  Why  ? — Peo- 
ple never  ask  themselves  this  question. 


Because  more  than  twenty  additional 
pairs  of  lungs  have  begun  to  use  up  the 
air,  each  burner  in  use  being  equivalent  to 
nearly  five  persons.  This  is  the  great 
defect  of  our  modern  dwellings.  In 
olden  times  ventilation  must  have  been 
far  better  than  it  is  nowadays,  w^hen  our 
demand  for  light  is  followed  by  so  large 
a  consumption  of  our  breathing-air. 
And  why,  again,  is  there  this  distinction 
between  the  fire  and  the  gas  ?  The  fire 
uses  up  air,  but  it  also  acts  on  the  va- 
cuum principle,  and  produces  a  draught 
of  fresh  air  in  the  room  ;  but  the  gas 
does  not.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ? 
Convert  the  gas  into  a  fire,  provide  it 
-\Nith  a  chimney  to  convey  out  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  and  compel  it  thus 
to  ventilate  the  room  as  thoroughly  as 
the  fire  does.  Many  methods  of  doing 
this  have  been  suggested,  but  the  one 
which  has  been  found  most  satisfactory 
in  operation,  and  of  which  we  ourselves 
can  speak  in  high  terms  of  praise,  is  that 
which  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Rick- 
etts,  and  is  known  as  the  Ventilating 
Globe  Light.  We  have  only  one  fault 
to  find  with  it,  and  that  is  its  costliness ; 
but  Ave  confess  Ave  cannot  see  how,  under 
existing  conditions,  it  could  be  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  It  consists  of  an  Argand 
burner,  enclosed  in  a  globe  of  large 
proportions,  Avhose  only  aperture  for 
admission  of  air  is  at  the  top.  The  gas- 
pipe  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  larger  di- 
mensions, which  passes  from  the  portion 
of  the  globe  immediately  above  the 
chimney  of  the  burner  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  room.  Here  it  communicates  with  a 
shaft,  Avhich  passes  under  the  joists  of  the 
room  above,  and  discharges  the  foul  air 
into  the  chimney.  Thus  fixi-,  Mr.  Kick- 
etts'  contrivance  is  theoretically  excel- 
lent. Our  examination  of  it  in  these 
respects  confirms  the  inventor's  antici- 
pations ;  it  not  only  carries  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  own  combustion  through  the 
outlet  tube,  but  the  funnel  removes 
much  of  the  heated  air  of  the  room — 
tobacco-smoke,  vapor,  and  such  like,  jias- 
sing  up  Avith  great  rai)idity  through  the 
apertures  in  the  "ceiling-flower."  In 
every  other  particular,  Mr.  Rickctts' 
plan  seems  to  meet  a  great  Avant;  and 
Ave  doubt  whether  in  Avinter  (when  fires 
are  used)  any  other  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  foul  air  is  required.  No  system  of 
ventilation  can  be  considered  perfect  in 
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Avhicb  tlie  ojas-lamp  is  not  made  to  carry 
away  the  air  vitiated  by  its  xise. 

We  come  now  to  another  considera- 
tion, which,  if  of  not  fo  grave  a  nature, 
at  all  events  demands  every  attention. 
We  refer  to  the  mode  of  introduction  of 
pure  air.  At  present,  in  most  sittmg- 
rooms  the  fresh  air  comes  in  at  the  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  when  no  other  ar- 
rangement exists,  we  are  sure  to  have 
draughts  more  or  less  injurious,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  interstices,  aper- 
tures, etc.  The  question  of  where  to 
introduce  the  cold  air  has  always  been  a 
vexed  one  with  hygienists.  Even  now, 
it  cannot  be  looked  on  as  definitely  de- 
cided. Some  writers  say,  introduce  it 
through  the  floor,  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  others  suggest  a  middle 
point  between  floor  and  ceiling ;  while 
the  latest  researches  seem  to  show  that 
the  ceiling  itself  is  the  best  point. 
Whether  the  air  be  introduced  at  the 
level  of  the  ceiling,  or  at  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  door  to  prevent  un- 
pleasant draught,  is,  in  our  opinion,  im- 
material. The  great  points  to  be  at- 
tended to  are  the  distribution  of  the  air 
by  causing  it  to  pass  through  an  im- 
mense number  of  apertures,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  adequate  means  to  bring  it 
to  a  suitable  degree  of  temperature. 


Leisure  Hour. 
SPRING  DAYS* 


Speing  days,  sweet  spring  days,  my 
quiet  heart  and  rested  eye  tell  me  that 
there  is  no  fear  but  that  I  enioy  you 
still!  ■       -^  ^   ^ 

•'For  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
Tlierain  is  over  and  gone: 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ; 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 

This  exquisite  poetry  has  its  voice  of 
delight  for  me,  and  as  I  shut  my  eyes  it 
brings  a  change  over  the  bare  boughs 
and  the  winter  land.  I  dream  of  the 
chill  black  hedges  and  trees,  flushing  first 
into  redness,  and  then  "  a  million  emer- 
alds burst  from  the  ruby  buds."    I  dream 

*  From  "  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye;  Leisure 
Thoughts  for  Busy  Lives."  Published  by  the  Relig- 
ious Tract  Society.  A  boolc  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
says,  "I  never  saw  anything  more  gracefully  and 
rightly  done — more  harmoniously  pleasant  in  text 
and  illustration." 


of  the  birds  coming  back,  one  after  one, 
until  the  poetry  of  the  flowers  is  all  set 
to  music.  And  I  go  out  into  the  land 
to  behold,  not  only  to  dream  of  and 
image,  these  things.  I  watch  for  the 
delicious  green,  tasselling  the  earliest 
larcli  (there  is  one  every  year  a  fortnight 
in  advance  of  the  other)  in  the  clump  of 
those  trees  beside  the  road  on  my  way 
home.  I  look,  in  a  warm  patch  that  I 
know,  for  the  first  primroses,  and  when 
I  find  them  mildly  and  quietly  gazing  up 
at  me  from  the  moss,  and  ivy  and  brok- 
en sticks,  and  dead  leaves,  a  surprise,  al- 
though I  was  expecting  them,  and  a  dim 
reflection  of  that  old  child-joy  bring  with 
a  rush  to  my  heart  again  those  "  thoughts 
that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 
And  in  the  garden  I  wander  through 
the  bare  shrubberies,  varied  with  bright 
box,  and  gather  in  my  harvest  there. 
The  little  Queen  Elizabeth  aconites,  gold- 
crowned  in  their  Avide-frillcd  green  col- 
lars ;  these  are  no  more  scant,  and  just 
breaking  with  bent  head  through  crack- 
ing frosty  ground.  They  have  carpeted 
the  brown  beds,  and  ai'c  even  Avaxing 
old  and  past  now.  The  snowdrops  have 
but  left  a  straggler  here  and  there  ;  and 
the  miniature  golden  volcano  of  the  cro- 
cus has  spent  its  columns  of  fire.  The 
hazels  are  draped  with  slender,  drooping 
catkins ;  the  sweetbriar  is  letting  the 
soft  sweet-breathed  leaves  here  and  there 
out  of  the  clenched  hand  of  the  bud. 
The  cherry-tree  is  preparing  to  dress  it- 
self almost  in  angels'  clothing,  white  and 
glistening,  and  delicious  with  all  soft  re- 
cesses of  clear  gray  shadow,  seen  against 
the  mild  blue  sky.  The  long  branches 
of  the  horse-chestnut  trees,  laid  low  up- 
on the  lawn,  are  lighting  up  all  over 
with  the  ravishing crumj>Ied  emerald  that 
bursts  like  light  out  of  the  brown  sticky 
bud ;  as  sometimes  holy  heavenly 
thoughts  may  come  from  one  whose  first 
look  we  disliked ;  or  as  God's  dear  les- 
sons xmfold  out  of  the  dark  sheath  of 
trouble.  The  fairy  almond-tree — of  so 
tender  a  hue  that  you  might  fantastical- 
ly imagine  it  a  cherry-tree  blushing — 
casts  a  light  scarf  over  a  dai'k  corner  of 
the  shrubbery.  The  laburnum  is  prepa- 
ring for  the  summer,  and  is  all  hung  with 
tiny  green  festoons.  Against  the  blue 
sky,  on  a  bare  sycamore  branch,  that 
stretches  out  straight  from  the  trunk,  a 
fflad-voiccd  thrush  seems  thaukino;  God 
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that  the  spring  days  .ire  come.  Wedged 
tight  into  tliree  brnncliing  boughs,  near 
the  stem  of  a  box-tree,  I  liud.  a  warm 
secure  nest,  filled  with  five  little  blue- 
green  eggs.  It  is  still  a  delight  to  me 
to  find  a  nest ;  a  deliglit,  if  not  now  a 
rapture,  an  intoxication. 

All  these  I  see  on  one  spring  day  or 
another,  as  I  walk  into  my  garden,  or 
out  into  the  changing  lanes.  All  these 
I  see,  and  all  these  I  love.  But  I  see 
them,  and  I  love  them  tenderly  and 
quietly,  not  with  the  wonder  and  the 
glee  of  life's  early  spring  days.  I  am 
sad,  partly  because  I  know  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  old  wondering  ecstatic  thrill 
has  gone. 

"  The  rainbow  comes  and  goes 
And  lovely  is  the  rose, 
The  moon  doth  witli  delight 
Look  round  her  wliea  the  heavens  are  bare  ; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 
But  }'et  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hnth  passed  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth." 

It  must  be  so,  naturally,  if  only  from 
the  mere  fiact  that  things  must  lose  their 
newness,  and  so  their  wonder,  to  the  eye 
and  the  heart.  Do  what  you  will,  you 
must  become  accustomed  to  things.  And 
the  scent  of  a  hyacinth  or  of  the  May 
will  cease  when  familiar  to  be  the  won- 
derful enchanting  things  that  childhood 
held  them  to  be.  And  the  thirtieth  time 
that  we  see,  to  notice,  the  first  snow- 
drop bursting  through  the  pale  green 
sheath  above  the  brown  bed,  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  tJiird  time.  We  ap- 
preciate delights  keenly  when  we  are 
young,  seek  the  same  in  later  years,  but 
never  find  tliem  ;  and  then  all  our  life 
remember  the  search  more  or  less  regret- 
fully. So  Wordsworth,  the  old  man, 
addresses  the  cuckoo  that  brought  back 
liis  young  days  and  his  young  thoughts 
by  its  magic  voice  : — 

"  Thou  bringest  unto  mo  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

"Thrice  -welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice,  a  mystery : 

"  To  seek  tlieo  did  I  often  rove 

Tiirough  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 


And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again.'''' 


The  Saturday  Iteview. 

AMERICAN  LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE.* 

Americans  are  very  cross  Avith  Eiig- 
tish  travellers  who  write  books  about 
them  and  their  institutions  on  the 
strength  of  a  three  months'  rush  over 
the  whole  continent  from  Canada  down 
to  l^ew  Orleans,  from  Chicago  or  Utah 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  What 
can  a  man  say  of  eighty  years  of  repub- 
lican government,  they  ask,  when  he 
has  only  been  eighteen  months  in  a  re- 
publican country  ?  Another,  they  com- 
plain, spends  fifteen  days  at  Salt  Lake, 
and  then  persuades  Europe  that  New 
America  is  given  up  to  pruriency  and 
free  love.  We  rather  sympathize  with 
them.  But  they  are  not  the  first  nor 
the  only  sufferers  from  the  traveller's 
mania  for  immense  generalizations  from 
the  scantiest  possible  materials  of  fact 
and  knowledge.  And  irom  the  present 
volume  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
about  to  practise  a  stern  retaliation.  Mr, 
Forney — we  rather  think  he  is  a  colonel 
in  his  own  country — is  evidently  resolv- 
ed to  show  us  poor  Europeans  how  easily 
they  can  beat  us  in  our  own  line,  when 
they  try.  Every  line  of  his  book,  he 
says,  "  was  inspired  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  prove  to  my  countrymen  the  incalcu- 
lable advantages  of  their  own  govern- 
ment over  that  of  any  other  nation  upon 
earth."  There  is  a  simple  and  dignified 
frankness  about  this  Avhich  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Without  any  desire  to  dis- 
pute this,  or  to  stand  up  for  the  cock- 
roaches of  dusty  and  decaying  feudalism, 
as  Mrs.  Stowe  calls  Europeans,  let  us 
mark,  first  of  all,  the  time  which  Mr. 
Forney  took  to  make  this  highly  impor- 
tant and  conclusive  political  generaliza- 
tion. From  the  dates  which  he  has  too 
rashly  given  it  would  ap]-)ear  that  his 
conclusions  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  sojourn 
of  three  months.  Most  people  would 
think  this  time  hardly  enough  to  enable 
them  to  master  the  mere  outline  and 
forms  of  half  of  the  Governments  in  Eu- 

*  Letters  from  Exirope.  By  John  W.  Forney. 
Philadelphia:  Peterson.  London:  Triibuer  "& 
Co.     1808. 
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rope,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  difficult 
ni.astory  of  tlieir  spirit  and  Avorking. 
But  then  Mr,  Forney  belongs  to  a  more 
enterprising  people.  Their  minds  work 
more  I'apidly  and  decisively  than  ours. 
Still,  if  the  steam  man  himself'  comes 
over  to  Europe,  and  even  thinks  by 
steam,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  out- 
do Mr.  Forney's  achievement.  Of  course 
the  sincerity  of  our  author's  desire  to 
convince  his  countrymen  of  their  own  in- 
calculable superiority  could  not  tail  to 
be  of  considerable  use  to  him.  It  natu- 
rally enabled  him  to  dispense  with  much 
painful  observation,  troublesome  balan- 
cing of  advantages  and  drawbacks,  labo- 
rious thinking  as  to  the  ends  and  meth- 
ods of  government,  and  so  forth.  His 
wish,  being  father  to  the  thouglit,  natu- 
rally saved  him  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
Three  months,  as  we  have  said,  did  Mr. 
Forney  devote  to  his  survey  of  this 
crumbling  Europe.  In  this  time  he  con- 
trived to  grasp  all  the  essential  ficts  of 
the  social  and  political  state  of  England, 
to  master  the  condition  of  France,  to 
exhaust  Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  it  is  a  Hercules  of  intellect  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  and  no  hesitative 
common  person.  And  it  must  be  said 
that  for  every  incli  of  his  journey  Mr. 
Forney  carried  his  native  country  along 
with  him.  At  pretty  nearly  every  point 
that  sincere  desire  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  inspired  him.  Ccdum  non 
aninumi  mictavit.  A  constant  and  irre- 
sistible itch  to  thank  God  for  America, 
at  the  expense  of  us  poor  wretches  who 
cannot  help  the  calamity  of  having  been 
born  where  the  lathers  of  most  Amer- 
icans were  born,  made  Mr.  Forney  a  hap- 
py man  every  day  he  was  in  Europe. 
He  went  to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon^  of 
whom  he  thinks  very  well,  but  "  in 
point  of  ability  I  would  not  think  of  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  him  and 
the  bold,  incisive,  and  magnetic  scholar 
and  preacher  for  God  and  the  Republic 
in  our  national  capital  " — a  certain  Dr. 
Sunderland.  For  all  this,  however,  "  I 
feel  I  would  rather  be  Charles  H.  Spur- 
geon,  surrounded  with  the  love  of  the 
rescued  souls  of  the  working  people  of 
his  parish,  than  the  Lord  Bishop  of  a 
thousand  parishes  of  England."  What 
the  Lord  Bishops  have  done  to  Mr.  For- 
ney to  deserve  this  sudden  and  breath- 


taking cuff  at  his  hands  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  At  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  casual  bystander  observed  to 
Mr.  Forney  that  he  had  served  in  the 
late  American  war.  "  On  which  side  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Forney,  with  some  suspicion 
in  his  voice.  "  Turning  upon  me  a 
bright  and  cheerful  countenance,  he  an- 
swered, '  On  the  Northern  side,  sir,'  up- 
on which  I  instinctively  grasped  his  hand, 
feeling  that  I  had  met  a  brother  and  a 
friend."  "  It  was  very  satisfactory,"  as 
we  can  easily  suppose,  "to  find  in  this 
humble  Englishman  not  only  an  enter- 
taining guide,  but  an  advocate  of  repub- 
lican princi])lcs,  a  strong  believer  in  the 
final  triumph  of  frceilom,"  and  so  forth 
and  so  forth.  In  Westminster  Abbey 
the  bird  of  freedom  flaps  its  wings  and 
crows  more  sweetly  than  at  any  other 
place,  surprising  as  this  may  seem.  As 
the  verger  was  giving  them  what  Mr. 
Forney  choicely  calls  their  shilling's 
worth  of  British  history,  "almost  invol- 
untarily I  turned  to  my  own  country." 
Instead  of  yielding  for  even  so  much  as 
five  minutes  to  the  soft  genius  of  the 
place,  he  began  to  think  of  the  buried 
men  in  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  There 
they  lie,  he  thinks,  "but  not  forgotten 
like  the  antique  dust  of  the  Abbey — the 
dust  doubtless  of  some  of  the  man-hun- 
tei's  of  the  past.  Thank  God  for 
it,  no!  W"e  need  build  no  tower- 
ing piles,  hew  no  colossal  figures, 
carve  no  stony  wreaths,  trace  no  hollow 
praises  to  keep  their  deed  fresh  and 
fragrant  in  a  nation's  tenacious  grati- 
tude. .  .  .  And  as  I  turned  my  footsteps 
from  the  door  of  this  splendid  temple,  I 
felt  that,  if  we  could  not  boast  of  high 
art  in  America,"  still  we  could,  etc.  etc. 
etc.,  and  "  warm  the  hearts  and  nerve 
the  arms  of  the  people  to  the  end  of 
time."  How  unspeakably  delightful 
thus  to  stand  among  the  ashes  of  good 
men  and  heroes,  the  air  fragrant  with 
reminiscences  of  nobly-performed  duty, 
of  high  thinking,  of  bounteous  service 
to  mankind,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
to  have  your  heart  swelling  with  pride 
over  the  tag  of  a  stump-oration,  "  inspir- 
ed with  a  sincere  desire  "  to  convince 
your  countrymen  that  there  was  no  duty 
nor  fiiith  nor  divine  effort  in  the  world 
until  they  arose  to  begin  history !  After 
all,  is  Colonel  Chollop  a  caricature  with- 
out  counterparts    in    real   life  ?     Well 
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may  Mr.  Forney  say,  "There  is  not  an 
hour  I  hve  in  a  foreign  land  and  not  a 
thing  I  see  that  does  not  intensify  my 
love  for  my  own  country,"  and  for  this 
we  do  not  blame  him.  One  likes  a  man 
all  the  better  for  preferring  his  own 
country.  But  why  should  patriotism  be 
allowed  to  vulgarize  or  extinguish  every 
other  sentiment  ?  At  Oxford,  Mr.  For- 
ney could  think  of  nothing  but  "  the 
great  book  written  by  Thomas  Hughes, 
the  present  earnest  Liberal  member 
from  Lambeth  ;  "  and  "  the  recollection 
of  Goldwin  Smith  gave  the  whole  place 
additional  interest,  because  of  his  sur- 
passing championship  of  my  country." 
Of  Mr.  Goklwin  Smith's  Lectures  on 
History  he  says  that,  "  as  I  peruse  them 
with  ]->alpitating  pride  in  the  masterly 
dialecticism,  I  wonder  how  his  aristocra- 
tic audience  must  have  received  them." 
If  these  are  the  thoughts  which  even 
inoffensive  harmless  spots  like  Oxford 
and  Westminster  suggest  to  our  friend 
whose  happy  home  is  in  the  setting  sun, 
imagine  wliat  things  arise  in  his  soul  as 
he  comes  to  Baden  and  Homburg.  The 
"mannikin-kings"  and  subservient  peo- 
jsle,  the  demi-monde  of  the  gaming-tables 
and  the  promenades,  and  all  the  rest, 
make  him  reflect  joyously  on  "the  gay 
and  genteel  parties  at  American  water- 
ing-places." In  vain  in  these  dissipated 
haunts  of  despots  and  slaves  did  he  look 
for  "  the  beauty,  ease,  and  grace,  the 
elegance  and  simplicity  of  dress,  the  in- 
nocent enjoyment,  that  characterize  the 
hops  of  Bedford,  Cape  May,"  etc.  It  is 
rather  odd  that  Mr.  Forney  should  think 
so  well  of  these  genteel  hops,  because 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  recent  little  book, 
declares  that  Americans  have  no  idea 
how  to  amuse  themselves  rationally  and 
simply.  However,  we  do  not  quite  know 
what  he  means  by  genteel  parties  ;  per- 
haps he  and  Mrs.  Stowe  may  be  of  one 
mind  after  all.  Being  on  the  Rhine,  Mr. 
Forney  thinks  his  part  of  intelligent 
traveller  demands  that  he  should  have 
views  upon  the  military  organization  of 
Prussia;  and  liere  again  he  finds  "an- 
other source  for  congratulation  as  an 
American  citizen."  "I  saw,"  he  cries, 
in  a  really  inspired  manner,  "  with  a 
clearer  vision  and  a  prouder  heart,  my 
own  country  without  a  slave  and  almost 
without  an  enemy,  after  a  war  which 
shook  the  universe  in  its  resistless  march, 


and  settled  the  grandest  question  of  the         j 
ago — a  country  where  there  are  no  such         I 
poor  as  I  see  every  day  in  this  Old  World,         1 
and  where  v>'omau,  not  as  here,  a  beast        | 
of  burden,  haggard  and  old  before  her 
time,  is  the  equal  and  the  pride  of  man —         ; 
a  country  whose  sons,  not  as  in  Europe,         i 
the  tools  and  footstools  of  kings,   are         | 
oflTered  all  the  prizes  that  can  awaken  and         ; 
stimulate  ambition,  and  are  sovereign  in 
their  right  to  criticize  and  change  their 
public   servants."     There  is  perhaps   a 
touch  of  bathos  about  the  close  of  this 
passionate  burst ;   still  he  has  got  in  the 
fine  bit  about  all  Europeans  being  the 
tools  and  footstools  of  monarchs  (just  as         i 
Mrs.  Stowe  calls  us  cockroaches),  and 
that  is  the  chief  thing.     Holland  reminds         \ 
Mr,  Forney  that  its  history  was  written         ' 
by  Mr.  Motley,  and  this  brings  him  into 
the   full   exercise   of  his   birthright    of 
abusing  his  rulers,  or  criticizing  his  ser- 
vants, if  he  likes  the  phrase  better ;  and,         i 
finally,  w^e  are  treated  to  a  short,  but         ! 
neat  and  effective,  historical  parallel  be-         \ 
tween  Mr.   Johnson   and   Philip  II.  of        , 
Spain.  I 

On  some  points  Mr.  Forney  exhibits         ' 
a  candor  which  does  him  honor,  if  we         i 
reflect  on  the  anguish  it  must  cost  him 
to  allow  the  tools  and  footstools  of  kings 
and  queens  to  have  the  superiority  in 
anything  over  his  happier  countrymen.         \ 
He  admits,  for  example,  the  admirable 
efficiency  of  the  Cunard  steamers.     He         ! 
agrees  that  our  railways  are  more  com- 
fortable, the  officials  more  obliging,  the         ' 
arrangements  more  convenient,  and  even         , 
our  much    reviled   refreshments   better 
than  on   the  American  roads.     He  ob- 
serves, however,  and  with  perfect  justice, 
that  the  American  system  of  cheeks  for 
luggage  is  an  enormous  convenience  that 
we   lack.     Thirdly,  in    the  handsomest 
manner   he   refuses   to    dissemble    that 
Rubens's  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  at 
Antwerp  is  a  better  style  of  art  than  the 
amazing  frescoes  which  adorn  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington.     There  is  a  magna- 
nimity in  this  which  beggars  comment. 
We  sliould  not  omit  to  mention,  by  the 
way,  as  an  example  of  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Forney's  political  knowledge  of  the 
countries  about  which  he  speaks  so  deci- 
sively,   that    ho    informs    his    credulous 
readers  that  Mr.  Lowe  is  the  Tory  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE   NIGHT-WANDERER   OF   AN 
AFGHAUN   FORT. 

I  ALMOST  fancy  I  henr  the  critical  and 
fastidious  reader  exclaiming,  "Under 
what  pretence  has  the  description  of  a 
few  days'  visit  to  a  fort  situated  in  an 
obscnre  valley  of  the  distant  Elboorz 
and  in  the  remote  East  found  a  place  in 
the  revered  pages  of  Maga  ?  Has  not 
the  tide  of  modern  literature,  at  least 
its  lighter  portion,  followed  of  recent 
years  the  tide  of  emigration?  lias  it 
not  flowed  west  in  this  century  as  it 
went  east  in  the  days  when  Voltaire 
wrote  'Zadig?'  Has  not  the  negro 
superseded  the  fakir,  the  prairie  the 
jungle,  the  setting  the  rising  sun  ?  And 
are  not  tales  of  rapacious  Bedooeens  and 
stifling  simooms  and  thirsty  caravans 
now  a  mere  drug  in  the  literary  mar- 
ket ?  whereas,  tinged  with  the  once 
loved  halo  of  Eastern  romance,  they 
were  wont  to  make  our  grandmothers' 
ears  to  tingle  when  they  Avere  little 
girls."  With  reasonings  similar  to  these 
ringing  in  my  ears,  I  lay  the  following 
pages  Ibefore  the  public  with  the  great- 
est possible  hesitation,  for  I  cannot  but 
feel  apprehensive  that  in  these  days  an 
Eastern  story  will  scarcely  be  deemed 
a  desideratum  in  Western  literature. 

The  reader  shall  not  be  wearied  with 
any  precise  relation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  once  led  to  my  being 
for  some  days  the  honored  guest  of 
an  Afghaun  chief*  To  those  circum- 
stances in  themselves  no  particular  in- 
terest now  attaches  itself,  nor  were  they 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  events 
of  which  I  am  about  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription in  the  following  pages.  These 
events  came  mider  my  immediate  ob- 
servation during  the  period  of  my  visit, 
and  they  have  ever  remained  indelibly 
fixed  upon  my  memory  from  the  fact 
.  of  their  having  been  involved  in  a  cer- 
tain mystery,  which  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence  strongly  excited  and  aroused 
my  curiosity  and  attention.  Sufiice  it 
to   say   that  many   years  ago  I  found 

*  Thougli  dwelling  in  Persian  territory,  tlie 
occupants  of  tlie  fort  were  Afghauns.  Tlieir  an- 
cestors about  a  century  previous  had  left  their 
own  country,  and  having  settled  in  Persia  had 
become  tributary  to  that  power: , 


myself  approaching,  after  a  long  night's 
ride,  and  just  as  day  was  breaking,  one 
of  tliose  gloomy  gorges  that  abound  in 
the  vast  range  of  the  Elboorz  Moun- 
tains. Only  those  Avho  have  exi)eri- 
enced  the  discomforts  that  are  usually 
attendant  upon  a  long  night  passed  in 
the  saddle  are  aware  how  eagerly  the 
weary  and  wayworn  traveller  awaits 
the  approach  of  day,  and  with  what 
joy  he  welcomes  the  first  glad  glimmer 
of  the  dawn.  When  the  momentarily 
increasing  light  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  upon  that  which  for 
so  many  hours  had  been  hidden  under 
the  impenetrable  veil  of  night,  I  saw 
that  a  bleak  and  inhospitable  region 
lay  behind  and  on  both  sides  of  me. 
The  desolate  plain  stretching  itself  mo- 
notonously away  resembled  a  sea  whose 
distant  shores  on  three  sides  were 
merged  and  lost  to  view  in  the  low- 
lying  hazy  mists  of  early  day.  The 
parched  and  thirsty  soil  was  pierced 
only  here  and  there  by  some  few  stunted 
bushes  of  the  asafoetida-plant,  Avhose 
branches,  totally  void  of  verdure,  were 
hke  a  skeleton's  bones,  so  white,  bare, 
and  bleached  did  they  look  in  the  cold 
light  of  the  young  morning.  In  front, 
and  distant  about  a  mile,  were  some 
rugged  slopes  and  hills  that  beyond  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  lofty  chain 
of  mountains,  beneath  some  of  whose 
snow-capped  peaks  fleecy  rings  of  cloud 
and  vapor  rested.  By  the  time  that 
the  stars,  my  companions  throughout 
the  night,  had  paled  and  absolutely 
vanished  in  the  brilhant  light  that  so 
marvellously  soon  had  steeped  all  things 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  my  eyes,  long- 
ing to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fort  to 
which  I  was  wending  my  way,  Avere 
busy  straining  anxiously  towards  the 
spot  where  the  beaten  track  under  my 
horse's  feet  plunged  amid  the  hills  and 
so  lost  itself  to  view.  And  though  to 
my  disappointment  it  was  impossible  to 
trace  the  road  any  further  than  this 
spot,  I  could  make  out  something  of  its 
general  direction  by  allowing  my  gaze 
to  follow  Avhat  looked  like  a  deep  black 
shadow  darkening  the  mountain-side. 
This  shadow  as  it  appeared  with  clearly 
depicted  edges  trended  upwards,  and 
after  some  few  bold  zig-zags  finally 
ended  in  a  point  sharp  as  a  needle's, 
not  far  below  the  region  where  eternal 
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snows  glittered  in  the  glorious  rays  that 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  great  god 
of  day,  as  yet  himself  invisible.  The 
dark  mass,  sharply  traced  as  its  edges 
Avere,  was  all  that  it  was  then  ]:iossible 
for  me  to  see  of  a  great  gorge  that  like 
a  mighty  sabre  gash  cleft  the  brawny 
flank" of  the  mountain,  and  which,  from 
information  I  was  in  possession  of,  I 
concluded  contained  somewhere  in  its 
gloomy  depths  the  fort  to  which  I  was 
bound.  But  as  to  the  distance  that 
still  lay  between  me  and  my  morning's 
goal  I  was  ignorant,  and  so  I  rcniained 
till  I  and  my  small  party  of  followers 
arrived  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  the 
foot  of  the  hills  in  our  front.  Then  as 
I  rode  gazing  at  the  rugged  majesty  of 
the  mountain  sides  that  reared  them- 
selves a  stupendous  barrier  across  the 
road,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
party  of  horsemen  debouching  from  tlie 
hills  in  single  file  into  the  plain  below. 
These  horsemen,  to  the  number  of  some 
thirty  or  forty,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  a  hurried  estimation  I  made  of 
them,  no  sooner  appeared  to  feel  level 
ground  beneath  their  horses'  feet  than 
they  threw  themselves  into  a  broken 
and  irregular  line  and  came  sweeping 
towards  me.  So  suddenly  had  they 
come  into  view,  and  so  rapidly  were 
they  approaching,  that  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  look  round  and  range  my  small 
party  of  followers  in  fi-ont  of  the  bag- 
gage-mules when  the  shouts  of  the 
leading  horsemen  and  the  wild  music  of 
kettledrums  reached  my  ears.  From 
the  tactics  of  the  swiftly  advancing 
line  I  soon  became  aware  that  no  hos- 
tile attack  was  intended.  A  few  shots 
indeed  were  tired,  but  the  long,  slender 
"jezails"  were  pointed  sometimes 
straight  at  the  heart  of  a  curvetting 
comrade  in  the  ranks,  sometimes  swung 
round  to  the  rear,  over  the  streaming 
courser's  tail,  as  if  to  dispose  of  an 
imaginary  pursuing  enemy.  On  they 
came,  galloping  madly  onwards,  leaving 
long  lines  of  dust  behind  them,  and 
presenting  in  the  bright  morning  light 
a  most  spirited  and  imposing  pageant. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  riding  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  line,  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  centre.  They  rode  with  loose 
rein,  but  when  they  had  approached  to 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  or  so  of 
my  party  they  pulled  \ip  with  a  jerk  so 


sharp  and  sudden  that  their  steeds,  fur- 
rowing the  dry  gravelly  soil  Avith  their 
hind  feet,  Avere  brought  to  an  almost 
instantaneous  halt.  From  these  pre- 
liminaries, added  to  the  fact  that  the 
horsemen  were  commencing  to  range 
themselves  in  line  along  the  road,  it 
became  at  once  evident  that  this  Avas 
the  escort  that  had  been  sent  out  to 
meet  me  and  conduct  me  to  the  Fort. 
I  knew  that,  this  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  becoming  in  me  to  dismount 
and  meet  the  tAvo  chiefs  on  foot.  I  per- 
ceived they  had  already  throAv^n  them- 
selves from  their  saddles,  and  Avere 
striding  across  the  pbin  w'itli  that  pecu-  ; 

liar  Avaddling  gait  Avhich  the  Afghanas  ' 

either  affect  or  cannot  avoid  Avhcn  they  '. 

attempt  to  walk  in  their  long  jDointed  ' 
boots,  Avhich  were  neA-er  meant  to 
grace  anything  but  a  horseman's  legs. 
Before  I  had  taken  a  dozen  steps  I 
was  embraced  by  the  younger  of  the 
tAvo  men  in  true  Afghaun  fashion.    This  [ 

consisted  of  his  throwing  his  arms  round         ; 
my  waist  and  resting  his  chin  first  on         i 
my  right  shoulder  and  then  on  my  left, 
I  doing  the  like  by  him.  In  the  space  of         ' 
a  few  minutes,  the  "Khoosh  amudeed,"  ■ 

the  usual  Avelcome,  having  been  given  ! 
and  the  ordinary  salutations  having  been  ' 
addressed  in  the  Persian  language,  Ave  i 

had  remounted  and  AA'ere  jogging  on  our  ■ 
Avay  to  the  hills  in  front  of  us.      As  Ave  i 

rode  along  1  had  ample  time  to  scan  the 
features  and  dress  of  my  two  companions.         I 
The   younger   of  the  horsemen,  who  I         i 
learned  was  the  son  of  the  chief  in  whose  , 

house  I  Avas  shortly  to  be  a  guest,  was         i 
tall,  straight   as  a  cypress,  and    Avithal 
singularly  handsome.     I  guessed  him  to  j 

be  about   five-and-twenty,  but   he   was 
scarcely   twenty,    as   he   afterwards   in- 
formed me.     lie  wore  a   loose  floAving 
brown-colored  cloak  made  of  the   soft 
hair   of   the    mountain-goat.      It     Avas 
fistened  across  the  chest,  but  the  long- 
folds  below  the  fastening  Avere  thrown  , 
back,  and  showed  beneath  a  richly  bro-.        ] 
caded  coat  made  of  the  finest  European          | 
cloth.     This,  sitting  close  to  his  figure,         ! 
displayed    his     broad     shoulders     and 
slender  waist  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Through  tlie  folds  of  a  Cachemire  shawl 
Avhich  served  as  a  girdle,  were  passed  a 
brace  of  silver-mounted   pistols    and    a 
formidable-looking    double-edged     dag-  ! 
ger.     In  addition  to  these  arms  he  wore        .' 
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n,  sword,  and  a  fowling-picco  of  English 
manufacture  was  slung  obliquely  across 
his  back.  His  turban  of  blue  shawl  and 
of  the  finest  texture  was  wound  loosely 
about  tiio  head,  the  worked  ends 
hanging  down  picturesquly  over  his 
shoulders  behind.  His  boots,  made  of 
the  wild  ass's  skin,  were  of  a  light  buiF 
color,  and  reached  almost  to  the  knee. 
They  were  very  pointed  at  the  toe,  and 
Avilh  heels  so  long  and  small  that  walk- 
ing in  them  must  be  something  akin  to 
torture.  The  young  chief  was  evidently 
a  most  finished  horseman.  His  followers, 
with  spears  levelled  and  matchlocks  un- 
slung,  had  spread  themselves  over  the 
])lain  and  were  going  through  a  variety 
of  warlike  evolutions.  Every  now  and 
then  one  of  them  Avould  dash  across  the 
road  and  fire  his  matchlock  immediately 
in  front  of  us,  causing  the  young  chief's 
horse  to  rear  and  plunge  and  snatch  at 
the  sharp  bit  in  a  w^ay  that  put  even  his 
horsemanship  to  the  test.  But  he 
managed  the  hot-blooded  young  animal 
beneath  him  at  all  times  w^ith  consum- 
mate temjierand  skill.  The  other  of  my 
companions,  who  now  rode  upon  my  left, 
was  a  man  of  very  different  aspect.  A 
spare  shrivelled  remnant  of  a  man  who 
appeared  quite  at  home  in  the  saddle, 
but  to  "whom,  heavy  beetling  brows,  a 
malignant  eye,  and  a  Mephistopheles 
hook  to  his  nose,  gave  certainly  no  pre- 
possessing appearance.  He  was  simply 
attired,  and  as  he  rode  along  his  whole 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  attempts  that  he  momentarily  made 
to  keep  himself  protected  by  his  cloak 
from  the  chill  blasts  of  the  morning  air 
that  swept  every  now  and  then  in  sharp 
gusts  across  the  plain.  His  reception  of 
me,  I  remarked,  had  been  cold  and  dis- 
tant as  compared  with  that  given  me  by 
his  younger  companion.  And  since  we 
had  remounted  he  had  not  attempted  to 
address  another  remark  to  me  of  any 
kind.  The  young  chief,  Firamoorz  Khan, 
several  times  bantered  him  on  his  moody 
silence,  but  the  only  answer  the  old  man 
vouchsafed  consisted  of  a  few  words 
that  were  quite  unintelligible,  nattered 
as  they  were  from  beneath  the  volumi- 
nous folds  of  his  cloak,  under  which  all 
but  his  eyes  and  nose  were  buried. 
When  we  reached  the  hills  and  had  as- 
cended a  little  way  up  the  first  slope, 
Firamoorz  asked  me  to  turn  round  and 


look  at  the  piny  of  liis  horsemen  in  the 
plain  below.  It  was  of  a  most  spirited 
and  exciting  character.  Upon  the  wide 
level  plain  that  had  looked  so  desolate 
and  lifeless  when  I  had  first  beheld  it  in 
the  morning,  a  mimic  battle  "w^as  being 
enacted,  in  which  each  horseman,  fight- 
ing independently  of  his  comrades, 
attacked  or  retired  as  fancy  urged.  One 
of  these  horsemen,  dressed  in  a  close- 
fitting  tunic  of  dark  blue,  and  armed 
Avith  a  shield,  n)atchlock,  and  sword, 
]\articular!y  attracted  my  attention. 
With  reins  hanging  loose  from  the 
saddle-bow,  he  urged  his  liorse  to  his 
utmost  speed.  At  times  he  would  use 
his  matchlock,  firing  it  as  lie  galloped 
along  in  every  position  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  horseman  to  throw  himself 
into,  and  regain  his  seat  in  the  saddle. 
At  other  times,  having  slung  his  match- 
lock obliquely  behind  him,  and  covering 
his  body  with  his  shield,  he  would  draw 
his  sword — the  curved  scimitar  ofKlior- 
assan— and  keeping  it  in  perpetual 
movement,  w^ouid  cause  it  to  flicker  and 
gleam  and  make  lines  of  fire  in  the 
brilliant  sunlight  that  now  poured  over 
the  plain.  The  horseman,  the  carrier 
of  the  kettledrums,  ponderous-looking 
things  swathed  in  scarlet  cloth,  had 
followed  us  u])  the  slope.  He  had  been 
standing  behind  us  motionless  as  a 
statue,  but  at  a  signal  from  Fii-amoorz 
he  commenced  violently  to  agitate  his 
Avrists,  and  so  the  thunder  of  the  drums 
pealing  forth,  the  mimic  fight  below 
came  to  an  end.  The  horsemen  then, 
reining  in  their  steeds,  came  trooping 
leisurely  up  the  hill  tow'ards  the  spot 
where  we  were,  and  a  gayly-dressed, 
bright-eyed  boy  having  approached 
Firamoorz,  placed  a  hawk  upon  his 
wrist.  The  order  of  march  was  i-esumed, 
and  by  a  tortuous  winding  path  we  made 
our  way  through  the  hills.  From  the 
highest  summits  of  these  hills  the 
"  teehot) "  every  now  and  then  sent  forth 
his  plaintive  and  melancholy  note.  And 
w^henever  one  of  these  birds,  a  sort  of 
small  mountain  partridge,  was  flushed 
by  our  approach,  the  hawk  was  slipped. 
He  seldom  lailed  in  bringing  the  quarry 
to  the  ground,  so  swift  and  sure  was  his 
flight.  A  horseman  would  then  dash 
forward  over  rocks  and  stones,  seize  the 
fluttering  helpless  thing,  and  turning 
towards  Mecca  the  holV,  would  cut  his 
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throat  with  all  possible    and    orthodox 
ceremony. 

Firainoorz  had  told  nie  that,  from  the 
spot  where  his  party  had  first  met  me, 
his  father's  fort  was  distant  some  two 
hours'  ride  ;  or,  as  I  reckoned  it,  about 
seven  miles.  So  that  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  opening  of  the  great  gorge 
that  I  had  seen  and  traced  in  the  early 
morning,  the  sun's  rays  were  touching 
the  rocky  saw-like  crest  of  its  western 
side.  Our  road,  ascending  rapidly, 
clung  to  the  precipitous  side  of  the  gorge, 
whose  uppermost  edge  glowed  in  light ; 
but  where  we  rode  we  were  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  opposite  side,  which 
towered  aloft  like  a  wall  above  us. 
Beneath  Avas  a  brawling  torrent  that 
every  here  and  there  as  it  leapt  from 
one  big  boulder  to  another,  formed  be- 
tween them  those  glassy  black  pools 
which  are 

"  The  torrent's  stillness  ere  it  rush  below." 

As  we  proceeded,  the  gorge  contracted, 
its  sides  shooting  up  perpendicularly  on 
both  sides,  so  that  we  could  see  only  a 
narrow  slip  of  the  bright  blue  sky  above. 
But,  much  as  I  was  struck  with  the 
wild  and  savage  beauty  of  the  scene, 
there  was  not  much  time,  or  I  should 
rather  say  leisure,  to  look  about  one,  for 
the  path  we  were  pursuing  was  so  steep, 
and  the  face  of  the  rock  across  which  it 
lay  so  smooth  and  slippery,  that  my  at- 
tention was  fully  occupied  in  keeping  my 
liorse  upon  his  legs.  Where  your  stirrup- 
iron  dangles  over  a  precipice,  scenery 
loses  a  certain  portion  of  the  attraction 
which  it  would  otherwise  possess.  I 
glanced  at  the  dark  silent  pools  below 
and  the  jagged  sides  of  the  gorge,  but 
my  most  earnest  gaze  was  fixed  on  the 
great  boulders  of  rock  neai'er  at  hand, 
and  over  which  we  were  scrambling  and 
clattering.  And  when  we  had  passed 
some  unusually  bad  bit  of  the  road  Avith- 
out  accident  I  could  not  avoid  'looking 
ahead  and  praying  that  better  ti-avelling 
was  near.  In  consequence  of  its  being- 
impossible  for  a  considerable  distance 
lor  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast,  we 
went  in  single  file,  Firamoorz  immedi- 
ately preceding  me.  Many  a  Uvac  I 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  youjig 
chief,  for  his  liot-blooded  fiery  steed, 
rendered  impatient  by  the  oft-recurring 
irregularities  of  the  path,  rushed  at  the 


great  boulders  we  were  crossing  in  a 
manner  that  made  it  appear  inevitable 
that  sooner  or  later  his  legs  Avould  slip 
from  under  him ;  arid  a  fall  on  such  a 
road  could  not  have  had  Avell  other  than 
consequences  most  fatal.  I  silently 
wondered  at  the  calm  self-possession, 
nerve,  and  temper  of  the  young  chief 
under  the  circumstances.  As  if  deeming 
that  the  animal  was  perfectly  cognizant 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  from  the 
yawning  gulf  below,  he  seldom  or  never 
checked  him  with  the  bit,  leaving  him 
to  his  own  Avild  way  of  surmounting  all 
obstacles.  When  I  say  that  the  art  of 
shoeing  horses  is  at  its  very  rudest  stage 
among  the  Afghauns,  simply  a  flat  piece 
of  iron  nailed  over  the  hoof,  it  will  be 
at  once  understood  Avhat  a  disadvantage 
a  horse  so  shod  labors  under  when 
crossing  rocky  ground. 

Whenever  conversation  was  practica- 
ble, Firamoorz  did  not  fixil  to  enliven 
the  way  Avith  his  remarks.  My  English 
hunting-saddle  particularly  attracted  his 
astonishment  and  curiosity.  He  seemed 
to  think  it  Avas  made  of  Avood.  About 
it  and  my  dress  he  made  many  quaint 
and  original  remarks.  His  frank  man- 
ner and  the  brusque  informal  Avay  in 
Avhich  he  let  me  knoAV  Avhat  Avas  pass- 
ing in  his  mind  Avas  vastly  amusing, 
and  contrasted  agreeably  Avith  the  cus- 
toms and  manner  of  speech  of  the  Per- 
sians— a  people  of  Avhom  I  had  shortly 
previous  had  some  experience,  and  to 
whom  Rochefoucauld's  saying,  that 
"  Avords  were  meant  to  conceal  our 
thoughts,"  most  pertinently  applies. 
Looking  at  my  old  Avell-worn  saddle,  he 
said  that  it  was  the  first  he  had  cA'er 
seen,  and  he  Avondered  that  I  should 
prefer  to  ride  on  a  thing  so  small  and 
with  a  surface  so  glossy  and  slippery,  in- 
stead of  upon  one  such  as  he  Avas  using, 
Avhere  the  rider  had  plenty  of  ]-oom  to 
turn  round  and  shift  himself  about  in, 
and  Avhere  the  knee  pressed  a  surface 
that  Avas  both  rough  and  soft.  But  Avith 
the  stirrup-irons  he  Avas  particularly 
pleased,  and  he  frankly  declared  tliat,  in 
his  estimation,  they  Avcre  Avorth  more 
thaTi  all  the  saddles  "  Feringestan " 
could  ])roduce. 

Our  progress,  owing  to  the  roughness 
of  the  road,  Avas  at  times  l)ut  sIoav,  so 
that  the  sun  Avas  high  in  the  heaA'cns  be- 
fore Ave  reached  the  turn  in  the  gorge 
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wlience  tlie  Fort  of  the  young  chief's 
father  was  visible.  From  this  point  it 
appeared  directly  in  front  of  us,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gorge,  -which  here 
opened  out  to  a  breadth  of  about  a  mile 
or  so,  revealing  behind  a  grand  pano- 
rama of  mountains  pilod  on  mountains. 
We  made  an  abrupt  descent  till  we 
came  to  a  ford  in  the  stream,  where  the 
horses  of  the  party,  many  of  them  still 
bearing  the  traces  of  their  morning's 
gallop,  were  allowed  a  copious  drink  of 
Avater.  On  the  opposite  side,  gently  as- 
cending to  the  walls  of  the  "Killaug" 
or  fort,  was  an  open  bit  of  ground. 
Over  this  the  Afghaun  horsemen,  clap- 
ping their  heavy  stirrup-irons  to  their 
horses'  sides,  galloped  some  three  or 
four  times  at  speed.  This  galloping  a 
horse  for  some  ten  minutes  or  so  at  his 
best  pace,  immediately  after  he  has  been 
watered,  renders  him,  at  least  so  say  the 
Atghauns  and  Turcomans,  hardy,  and 
greatly  improves  his  wind.  As  we  rode 
up  the  open  space,  with  the  horsemen 
galloping  hither  and  thither,  some  small 
cannon,  mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
bellowed  out  a  rude  welcome,  which, 
being  caught  by  a  multitude  of  echoes, 
boomed  solemnly  away,  and  was  lost 
amid  the  distant  rocky  peaks.  The  Fort 
of  F appeared  to  be  built  of  sun- 
burnt brick  throughout — a  large  massive 
and  ancient  structure,  with  bastions  and 
connecting  curtains  which  in  some  places 
were  loopholed  for  defence.  The  muz- 
zles of  the  guns  that  were  being  fired  jiro- 
jected  slightly  from  the  parapet,  on  the 
top  of  which  they  rested.  At  each  dis- 
charge, a  cloud  of  something  which  was 
not  smoke,  issued  from  beneath  the  muz- 
zle. On  approaching  nearer,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  concussion  of  each  discharge 
brought  down  a  piece  of  the  wall,  a  mat- 
ter apparently  of  but  small  moment  to 
the  Afghaun  artillerymen,  who  were  to 
be  seen  busy  above  the  guns,  loading  and 
tiring  away  wdth  the  utmost  indifference 
to  the  damage  that  was  being  done  to 
the  defences.  As  we  finally  entered  the 
massive  gateway,  we  brushed  by  the  in- 
habitants, old  and  young,  men,  women, 
and  children,  wlio  were  standing  crowd- 
ing both  sides  of  tlie  entrance.  The 
men  were  mostly  strong,  sturdy-looking 
fellows,  with  a  rude  glow  of  health  upon 
their  cheeks.  They  were  clad  in  coarse- 
colored  linen,  with  a  sheepskin  jacket 
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or  cloak  hitched  upon  their  slioulders, 
the  arms  hanging  down  empty  beiiind, 
like  those  of  a  hussar  jacket.  Of  the  wo- 
men, generally  speaking,  no  portion  of 
the  features  was  visible.  A  wliite  thick 
veil  fell  over  the  eyes,  and  the  figure  was 
entirely  enveloped  in  blue  drapery. 
Here  and  there  amongst  the  crowd  might 
be  seen  a  hand  wrinkled  with  toil  and 
old  age,  holding  down  the  veil  with  a 
determination  so  severe  that  it  would 
have  baffled  the  very  eye  of  a  lynx  to 
catch  even  a  glimp.se  of  the  possessor's 
faded  charms.  Interspersed  among  the 
gazing  groups  w^erethe  "  Reesh-Sutfeed," 
the  graybeards  of  the  place,  Avho,  will) 
heads  swathed  in  ponderous  turbans, 
looked  as  picturesque  and  patriarchal  as 
if  they  had  stepped  down  from  some  old 
Italian  fresco.  The  children,  some  of 
them  ruddy  and  beautiful,  ran  forward, 
clapped  their  hands,  and  looked  half  in 
wonderment,  half  in  alarm,  at  the  novel 
sight  of  a  white  face  and  a  pith  helmet. 
The  dust  raised  by  our  horses'  tread,  as 
we  passed  under  the  massive  gateway, 
was  stifling.  We  rode  through  a  small 
bazaar,  whose  principal  commodities  ap- 
peared to  be  dried  fruits  and  grain,  and 
whose  principal  occupants  Avere  ragged 
beggars,  who  had  located  themselves  in 
every  jioint  of  vantage-ground  upon  our 
road.  These,  as  we  passed,  struck  their 
breasts,  and  then  stood  with  upturned 
palms  while  they  called  down  the  bless- 
ings of  Allah  upon  our  heads.  Altera 
ride  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  great  moat 
that  surrounded  the  keep  or  citadel  of  the 
place.  Here  the  young  chief  rode  for- 
ward, and,  making  a  signal  to  some  "  Sir- 
bauz,"  *  who  Avere  lounging  about  on 
the  other  side,  a  drawbridge  was  let 
down,  and  we  clattered  over  the  rough 
uneven  planks  like  a  troop  of  horsemen 
entering  a  castle  of  some  feudal  lord  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  a  small  yard,  im- 
mediately inside  the  main  wall  of  the  ci- 
tadel, we  dismounted,  and  Firamoorz, 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  and  pronouncing 
:nany  a  "  Bismillah,"  led  me  into  the  inte- 
rior. As  I  looked  behind  me  I  saw  the 
drawbridge  being  slowly  raised,  and 
then,  as  the  great  bolts  fell  with  a  loud 
clank,  I  felt  tliat,  though  a  guest,  I  Avas 
for  the   time   being   a   prisoner.     Fira- 

*  Lit.,  Player  with  the  hand. 
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moorz,  familiar  with  every  turn  and  twist 
of  the  tortuous  vrny,  "walked  forward 
Avith  a  quick  step ;  but,  as  the  passages 
along  which  we  went  were  ill-lighted, 
and  some  not  lighted  at  all,  a  slower  pace 
Avouid  to  me  have  been  preferable  ;  for  a 
long  ride  had  left  nie  cramped  and  stiff, 
so  that  I  more  than  once  stumbled  over 
the  irregularities  of  the  ground.  As  far 
as  I  could  judge,  Ave  Avere  passing  along 
under  some  of  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  citadel.  At  length  my  guide,  taking 
me  up  a  flight  of  rude  stone  steps, 
brought  me  into  a  small  yard.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  yard  was  the  room  that 
had  been  allotted  to  me  as  the  place  of 
my  abode  during  my  stay  in  the  Fort. 
Here  Firamoorz  left  me,  but  not  before 
he  had  told  me  that  the  bath  would  be 
ready,  and  at  my  disposal,  in  an  hour. 

When  the  young  Chief  had  taken  his 
departure,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing about  me  to  see  Avhereabouts  I  was 
in  the  citadel,  the  principal  points  of 
Avhich  I  had  scanned  from  the  exterior 
as  Ave  entered.  I  found  I  was  at  a  lai'gc 
bastion  at  the  south-west  angle.  The 
yard  to  Avhich  Ave  had  ascended  formed 
part  of  the  summit  of  the  bastion,  and 
a  parapet,  more  or  less  broken,  led 
around  it.  The  door  through  which  we 
had  entered  Avas  at  the  base  of  Avhat 
looked  like  an  old  deserted  dwelling,  for 
the  Avooden  shutters,  which  had  closed 
the  apertures  of  the  Avindows,  had  been 
partially  rent  aAvay,  leaving  the  interior 
exposed.  The  w^alls  Avere  cracked  and 
crumbling,  presenting  throughout  a  ruin- 
ed and  dilapidated  appearance.  Of  Avin- 
dows  in  my  room  there  Avere  tAvo — one 
overlooking  the  moat  of  the  keep ;  the 
other  Avas  on  the  side  of  the  terrace, 
and  raised  above  its  level  some  three  or 
four  feet.  They  Avere  mere  apertures. 
Glass  there  Avas  none ;  but  a  rude  wooden 
shutter  half  closed  the  terrace  window. 
M<y  apartment,  which  had  evidently  not 
been  inhabited  for  a  long  time,  bore 
traces  of  haA'ing  been  swept  and  gar- 
nished. Water  had  been  sprinkled  upon 
the  mud  floor,  and  across  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  Avas  spread  a  felt  cloth,  of 
great  thickness  and  A'alue,  and  bright 
Avith  the  hue  of  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainboAv.  This  and  a  large  silk-covered 
pillow,  Avhich  rested  against  the  A\\all, 
Avas  the  simple  furniture  of  the  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  my  Persian  servants 


had  spread  my  bed,  j^oised  my  basin 
upon  its  tripod  stand,  and  placed  with 
some  ceremony  upon  the  floor  the  i'liw 
books  that  comi)osed  my  library.  These, 
the  preliminaries  of  my  taking  up  my 
abode,  being  duly  settled  and  arranged, 
the  chamber,  Avith  its  brown  mud  walls 
and  dilapidated  windows,  liad  soon  a 
homely  appearance  for  me. 

About  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  the 
apparition  of  a  handsome  Avell-dressed 
Atghaun  at  the  door  warned  me  that  the 
promised  bath  Avas  ready.  I  Avas  up  in 
an  instant,  for  I  kncAV  of  old  the  com- 
fort that  an  hour  or  so  of  parboiling  and 
shampooing  brought  to  aching  bones  and 
Aveary  muscles.  Outside  in  the  little 
j-ard  were  grouped  some  four  or  five  re- 
tainers of  the  young  Chief  They  were 
all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  after  the  Af- 
ghaun  had  marshalled  them  into  order, 
it  looked,  Avhen  Ave  all  Avalked  silently 
away  together,  as  if  Ave  were  bent  on 
some  desperate  deed  of  blood,  rather 
than  for  the  peaceful  purpose  of  a  bath. 
We  marched  aAvay  with  all  diie  solem- 
nity to  that  part  of  the  citadel  in  Avhich 
I  was  informed  the  young  Chief's  apart- 
ments and  "Anderoon"^*  were  situated. 
Through  dark  passageg,  up  crumbling- 
steps,  across  little  open  terraces  from 
which  Ave  looked  up  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  lofty  windowless  walls,  we  made  our 
Avay  to  the  little  honeycomb  chambers 
that  formed  the  "llummaum"  or  bath 
of  the  Chief's  dwelling,  My  attendants 
having  here  left  me,  I  speedily  surren- 
dered myself  to  a  tall  gaunt  man,  who, 
stripped  naked  to  the  waist,  Avas  waiting 
for  my  arrival.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  he  had  dressed  me  much  in  the 
same  fashion  in  which  he  himself  was 
clad.  A  gay-colored  cotton  sheet  was 
wound  about  my  lower  limbs,  and  then, 
being  pulled  tight  at  the  waist,  was  fas- 
tened in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  a 
knot  Avonderfully  flrni  and  artistic.  An- 
other sheet  was  Avrapped  loosely  but 
carefully  about  my  head;  and  so  ac- 
coutred, and  shultting  over  the  tiled 
floor  in  Avooden  shoes,  I  accompanied 
my  gaunt  friend,  Avho  took  me  by  the 
hand  into  a  small  inner  chamber.  In 
this  chamber  nothing  Avas  visible  through 
the  moist  Avarm  vapor  that  enveloped  all 
things,  save   a  round   aperture   in  the 

*  "Women's  apartments. 
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dome-like  roof  above.  An  intense  dis- 
comfort of  n  few  minutes,  during  wliicli 
ji  sense  pervaded  me  tliat  the  blood  of 
the  whole  body  had  suddenly  rushed  into 
and  iilled  the  veins  of  my  head ;  a  short 
and  sharp  battle  with  the  powers  of 
<larkness  and  pungent  soap ;  a  feeling  of 
utter  and  hopeless  prostration  amount- 
ing almost  to  faintness,  (piickly  followed 
by  a  sensation  that  the  languid  life  steal- 
ing back  upon  me  was  a  dear  treasure 
worth  possessing — nay,  more,  a  blessing 
to  be  humbly  grateful  for ; — these  things, 
one  and  all,  satisfied  me  that  the  man, 
portions  of  whose  gaunt  frame  I  had 
every  now  and  then  fancied  I  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  through  the  misty  darkness 
of  the  bath,  was  an  artist  of  no  mean 
]>retensions,  and  one  who,  though  living 
in  this  obscure  mountain  fort,  might 
rank  among  the  best  and  most  skilled 
"  hummaumchees"  of  Isfahoon.  During 
the  delightful  sense  of  comfort  and  re- 
pose that  followed  the  bath,  I  trifled 
with  some  coffee,  very  black  and  very 
bitter,  akaileeoon  of  indifferent  tobacco, 
a  huge  water-melon,  and  a  tray  of  sweet- 
meats. These  last  were  snow-white  and 
of  all  shapes.  But  the  round  ones, 
while  they  were  the  most  palatable, 
were  at  the  same  time  of  a  consistency 
so  curious,  that  one  could  only  break 
them  by  laying  them  flat  in  the  palm  of 
one  hand,  while  you  struck  at  them  with 
the  edge  of  another.  In  this  way  they 
broke  at  once  like  a  biscuit.  Any  other 
attempt  to  break  them,  and  they  resolved 
themselves  into  something  the  consist- 
ency of  india-rubber,  and  tlien  their 
motto  was  "frangas,  nou  flectes." 

The  young  Chief  had  told  me  that 
during  my  stay  in  his  father's  fort  I  was 
to  consider  myself  entirely  as  his  guest. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  food,  either  for 
my  servants  or  horses,  or  for  myself,  was 
to  be  purchased.  In  the  evening  when 
I  walked  down  to  the  spot  where  my 
horses  had  been  picketed,  I  found  them 
amply  supplied  witli  barley  and  chopped 
straw.  My  two  Persian  grooms  were 
sitting  on  their  heels,  Avearing  all  the 
appearance  of  men  who  had  been  well 
fed.  Even  the  muleteers,  who  so  fre- 
quently, by  reason  of  their  inscrutable 
whims,  tend  to  embitter  the  life  of  a 
traveller  in  these  countries,  appeared  for 
once  in  a  way  to  be  happy  and  content- 
ed,  and  wanting  nothing.     As  the  sun 


touclied  the  rocky  horizon  that  bounded 
the  view  on  the  west,  I  wended  my  way 
along  the  ramparts,  back  to  my  apart- 
ments, so  as  to  meet  the  young  Chief, 
who  had  promised  to  pay  me  a  visit  an 
hour  before  the  "shaum,"  or  evening 
meal. 

He  came  attended  by  the  old  man 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  morn- 
h\g,  and  by  several  armed  retainers. 
These  took  up  their  position  along  the 
wall  of  the  terrace  outside  of  the  room, 
but  the  old  man,  whom  I  soon  learned 
was  called  the  "Oozeer,"  entered  with 
Firamoorz,  and  took  his  seat  beside  him 
on  the  felt  cloth.  Firamoorz  examined 
with  great  curiosity  every  single  article 
of  European  manufacture  that  I  pos- 
sessed, and  with  the  greatest  freedom 
asked  all  manner  of  questions  regarding 
the  use  that  was  made  of  them.  A  few 
rough  sketches  in  water  colors  that  were 
in  my  book  pleased  him  much,  and  he 
insisted  upon  my  making  a  picture  of 
him  shooting  an  antelope,  witli  the  least 
possible  delay,  that  he  might  present  the 
same  to  his  father.  I  told  him  I  would 
try  next  morning  to  make  a  picture  of 
him,  such  as  he  desired  to  have.  The 
delay  seemed  to  cause  him  great  disap- 
pointment, for,  pointing  at  my  color- 
box,  which  lay  open  before  him,  he  said, 
that  with  the  colors  all  ready  as  they 
appeared  to  be,  he  should  have  thought 
the  picture  might  liave  been  done  at 
once.  As  it  had  happened  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  it  happened  now,  that  the  old 
man  maintained  a  reserved  silence,  but 
every  now  and  then  I  remarked  he 
raised  his  overhanging  penthouse  brows, 
and  I  could  see  the  somewhat  sinister 
gleam  of  his  eye  as  he  stole  an  observant 
curious  glance  around  tlie  room.  After 
half  an  hour's  pleasant  but  somewhat 
boisterous  conversation,  Firamoorz  with- 
drew, having  previously  arranged  the 
hour  at  which  I  was  to  pay  a  visit  of 
ceremony  the  next  morning  to  his  aged 
father.  As  they  left,  I  observed  the  old 
Oozeer  step  off  the  felt  carpet,  and  walk 
quickly  to  that  end  of  the  room  where 
the  window  was  which  looked  down 
into  tiie  moat  below.  From  out  of  this 
window  ho  cast  a  downward  glance,  and 
then,  apparently  satisfled,  he  caught  up 
the  skirt  of  his  long  flowing  cloak,  and 
stej)ped  briskly  away  after  his  voung 
Chief 
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For  my  evening  repast  several  savory 
dishes  were  brought  to  me  straight  from 
the  "Anderoon," — roast  and  stewed  Limb 
smotliered  in  rice  and  raisins,  various 
succulent  vegetables  cooked  in  oil,  and 
some  plates  of  cooked  and  raw  fruit. 
The  exertions  of  the  gaunt  man  in  the 
bath  had  endowed  me  with  so  good  an 
appetite  that  I  did  ample  justice  to  the 
excellent  dishes  set  before  me.  AVhen 
I  had  finished,  the  many-colored  and 
well-stained  tablecloth*  was  cari-ied  away 
by  one  of  the  servants  of  Firamoorz,  but 
the  large  pieces  of  unleavened  bread 
which  had  served  both  for  plates  and 
dishes,  and  all  that  remained  upon  them, 
were  taken  possession  of  liy  my  two 
Persian  servants,  whose  right  hands 
never  ceased  their  labors  till  every 
scrap  had  disappeared. 

The  previous  night  having  been  passed 
in  the  saddle,  I  i-etired  to  rest  rather 
earlier  than  usual.  My  bed  was  spread 
upon  the  ground,  and  from  the  spot 
where  I  lay  I  could  see  the  broken  in- 
dented line  of  the  wall  that  formed  the 
farther  parapet  of  the  bastion,  clearly 
and  sharply  defined  against  the  starlit 
sky.  Before  I  fell  asleep  I  observed 
M  that  the  line  cf  wall — and  exactly  that 

portion  of  it  which  crossed  my  window 
— resembled  the  profile  of  an  upturned 
face,  and  curiously  enough,  though  on  a 
somewhat  gigantic  scale,  of  a  face  re- 
markably regular  and  Grecian  in  its 
outline.  And  thus,  having  discovered 
the  fmcied  resemblance  to  a  human 
countenance  that  the  top  of  the  old 
ruined  wall  presented  when  thrown  into 
black  relief  by  the  shades  of  night,  I 
became  so  fascinated  with  the  discovery, 
that  long  before  I  had  fallen  asleep  I 
gazed  and  gazed  through  the  darkness 
till  the  features  engraved  themselves 
,upon  my  memory  like  those  of  some 
familiar,  well-known,  and  well-reraem- 
bered  face.  As  I  wandered  away  to  the 
land  of  dreams,  the  clanging  boom  of 
kettledrums  and  the  shrill  notes  of  some 
instrument  that  sounded  like  those  of  a 
fife  arose  from  some  of  the  courtyards 
below,  and  then  indistinctly  I  heard  the 
martial  sounds  caught  up  by  the  night 
breeze  and  swept  away  to  be  the  sport 
of  distant  mountain  echoes. 


*  A  well-stained  soiled  tablecloth  is  considered  a 
token  of  tlie  liberality  and  good  clieer  of  the  host. 


How  long  I  had  slept  I  knew  not,  but 
about  midnight,  as  I  reckoned,  I  was 
awoke  by  the  creaking  of  the  one 
wooden  shutter  that  half  closed  tlie 
a])erture  of  that  window  of  my  room 
which  looked  out  upon  the  terrace. 
The  light  wind  eddying  round  the  bas- 
tion caught  the  projecting  shutter,  and 
set  it  creaking  on  its  osier  hinges  with 
such  a  grating  doleful  noise  that  once  1 
had  heard  it  I  felt  that  sleep,  tired 
though  I  was,  Avas  out  of  the  question 
till  I  had  fastened  the  offending  object 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  it  to  oflTend  any  longer.  I  there- 
fore at  once  rose  for  the  pui-pose  of  se- 
curing it,  but  before  doing  so,  I  looked 
out  upon  the  night.  A  waning  moon 
that  was  just  rising  threw  little  or  no 
light  upon  the  scene  around  me.  But 
the  stars,  set  in  the  deep  blue  enamel  of 
the  heaven,  Avere  everywhere  in  their 
most  brilliant  array.  Looking  imme- 
diately about  me,  the  massive  walls  of 
the  fortress  appeared  dark,  solid,  and 
sombre  against  the  midnight  sky.  From 
my  two  servants,  who  lay  stretched  like 
corpses  flat  upon  the  terrace,  immedi- 
ately outside  the  door  of  my  room,  my 
gaze  wandered  to  the  old  ruined  wall 
that  boimded  the  terre-phhi  of  the  bas- 
tion. Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  I 
bethought  me  of  the  outline  of  the  face 
that  had  so  fascinated  me  as  I  fell 
asleep,  I  commenced  to  look  for  the,  to 
me,  well-known  features  so  fancifully 
fo)-med  by  the  accidents  of  ruin  and 
decay.  But,  strange  to  relate,  I  could 
see  nowhere  that  for  which  I  looked. 
No  profile  of  a  face,  or  anything  resem- 
bling it,  was  visible.  Do  what  I  would, 
my  eye  seemed  spontaneously  ever  to 
come  back  and  rest  uj)on  a  certain  pro- 
jection or  rise  which  looked  so  black, 
still,  and  dark,  that  it  appeared  as  if  of 
a  piece  with  the  wall  itself.  But  in  a 
few  minutes,  by  dint  of  anxious  and  at- 
tentive observation,  I  satisfied  myself 
that  this  projection  Avas  the  object  that 
marred  the  fancied  beauty  of  tlie  profile 
that  I  had  gazed  upon  as  I  fell  asleep. 
For,  se])arating  it  in  my  mind's  eye  from 
the  wall,  the  features,  such  as  I  remem- 
bered them,  became  at  once  distinct  and 
traceable  as  they  had  been  before.  This 
projection  then  was  something  new,  a 
something  on  the  wall  or  of  the  Avail  that 
had  not  existed  during  the  early  hours 
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of  the  night.  Of  this  I  had  iipt  the  least 
doubt.  For  when  I  recalled  to  mind 
and  traced  the  features  such  as  I  had 
seen  them  the  night  befcn-e,  I,  as  I  have 
said  before,  recognized  them  again,  only 
just  where  the  short  ui)per  lip  of  the 
profile  had  dipped  into  a  graceful  curve, 
ihere  now  uprose  something — what,  it 
was  impossible  to  discern, — but  some- 
thing that  looked  as  if  of  one  piece  with 
the  wall,  so  black  and  motionless  did  it 
api)ear  against  the  sky.  Looking  at  it 
again  and  again,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
assume  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  a 
hooded  human  figure.  Once  this  im- 
pression had  taken  possession  of  me,  it 
made  me  feel  intensely  uncomfortable, 
lor  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  from  the  seemingly  immovable  ob- 
ject above  a  pair  of  human  eyes  was 
fixed  intent  upon  my  movements.  This 
supposed  presence  of  a  silent  midnight 
watcher  within  a  stone's  throw  of  my 
couch  so  troubled  and  perturbed  me, 
that  I  was  determined  I  would  satisfy 
myself  whether  or  not  I  was  right  in  my 
conjecture.  I  therefore  placed  myself 
against  the  side  of  the  window,  so  as  to 
bring  a  star  to  touch  the  outline  of  the 
object.  For  I  reasoned  that  if  this  thing 
above  was  "  a  thing  of  life,"  a  movement 
of  some  kind  or  other  would  sooner  or 
later  betoken  that,  immovable  and  life- 
less as  it  apj^eai'ed,  it  was  not  a  mere 
projection  of  the  crumbling  battlements 
of  the  wall,  as  it  at  the  first  glance 
seemed  to  l3e.  In  the  position  I  had 
placed  myself  I  knew  that  its  slightest 
motion  would  become  immediately  ap- 
parent to  the  eye.  IIow  long  I  watched 
I  know  not,  but  second  succeeded  second, 
minute  followed  minute,  and  still  so 
])eriectly  motionless  and  quiet  did  the 
dark  object  above  remain  that  I  began 
to  think  my  sight  had  played  me  some 
trick,  and  that  the  fimcied  profile  was 
merely  the  baseless  fabric  of  some  Avak- 
ing  dream.  Then  again  it  was  hard  to 
make  myself  believe  this,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  features  I  could  distinct- 
ly trace.  As  a  last  resource  I  bethought 
me  that,  standing  up  as  I  then  was,  my 
eyes  being  upon  a  different  level,  I  saw 
that  which  had  been  invisible  to  me 
Avhen  lying  down.  But,  by  stooping,  I 
brought  my  eyes  to  the  same  plane  as 
that  along  which  I  looked  when  on  my 
bed.     In  this  jiosition  the  human  pro- 


portions of  the  object  became,  or  seemed 
to  become,  more  than  ever  appai'ent. 
As  I  felt  that  lying  down  to  sleep  was 
impossible  while  this  strange  thing  was 
brooding  above  between  me  and  the 
starlight,  I  stepped  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and,  dropping  into  the  terrace,  I 
walked  slowly  across  and  straight  up  to 
the  opposite  wall,  ga/iug  intently  through 
the  gloom  upon  that  which  had  so 
aroused  my  curiosity.  When  about  half- 
way across,  as  if  by  magic  the  object 
disappeared.  I  fancied  I  heard  the 
sounds  of  a  quickly-retreating  hurried 
step,  and  then  all  was  silent  and  still 
again.  I  listened  in  vain  for  several  min- 
utes to  catch  some  sound  that  might  be- 
tray the  further  movements  of  this 
strange  night-visitor.  I  heard  nought 
save  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  whose  sudden 
and  ])iercing  shriek,  "  making  night 
hideous,"  sounded  like  the  cry  of  some 
suffering  wretch  doomed  to  everlasting 
torture  and  perdition.  As  the  top  of 
the  wall  in  its  lowest  places  was  some 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  I  knew  that 
any  attempt  to  scale  it  from  my  side 
was  out  of  the  question.  So  I  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  making  an  effort  to 
scramble  up — an  idea  I  had  momen- 
tarily entertained — for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  standing-room,  if  any, 
existed  on  the  other  side,  and  so  near 
the  top  of  the  wall  that  a  person  stand- 
ing upon  it  would  show  the  upi)er  j)or- 
tion  of  the  figure  in  the  way  that  this 
strange  and  silent  visitor  had  done.  I 
therefore  returned  to  my  chamber  and 
threw  myself  upon  my  couch,  and 
though  sleep  came  not  for  some  time,  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  more  to 
disturb  me  that  night. 

The  next  morning  at  the    appointed 
hour  I    waited    upon  the  Chief  of  the 

Fort  of  F .     Though  Firamoorz  had 

not  told  me  anything  about  his  father, 
save  that  he  was  very  aged  and  infirm, 
I  no  sooner  saw  him  than  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  one 
Avho  had  not  many  days  to  live.  Prop- 
ped up  against  the  wall  by  large  bundles 
of  felt  and  silk-covered  pillows,  there 
sat,  or  rather  reclined,  a  man  upon  whose 
worn  and  wasted  features  death  was  visi- 
bly and  unmistakably  stamped.  Look- 
ing at  those  features,  and  at  the  dim 
lack-lustre  eyes  that  gazed  vacantly 
into  space,  I  could  trace  the  resemblance 
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that  Firamoorz,  who  was  present  during 
the  visit,  bore  to  his  father.  The  inter- 
view was  to  me  a  most  painful  one,  for 
tlie  aged  Chief,  racked  as  be  appeared 
every  now  and  tlien  to  be  by  tlie  pains 
of  death,  was  scarcely  conscious  of  any- 
tliing  that  was  passing  around  him. 
Those  attending  upon  the  Chief  asked 
me  wliether  I  had  any  medicines  that 
Avould  alleviate  in  any  w^ay  the  suffei'ings 
tliat  were  so  evident  and  so  distressing 
to  witness.  I  knew  that  the  few  simple 
drugs  I  carried  Avere  powerless  to  cope 
witii  the  ravages  of  the  terrible  disease 
which  was  rapidly  atking  the  old  Chief 
to  his  grave ;  so  I  w'as  careful  not  to 
give  any,  and  therewith  raise  false  hopes. 

Concluded  in  our  next. 


Chambers's  Journal. 
A  NIGHT  IN  THE  TOMBS. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  for  all  on  board 
the  Tien-sm^\vhen  the  first  great  "  chop," 
filled  with  the  new  season's  tea,  came 
floating  down  the  river,  and  dropped 
across  our  bows.  All  hands  clustered  on 
the  rail,  and  looked  eagerly  on,  as  the  un- 
wieldy craft  bobbed  and  bumped  against 
the  black  side  of  the  old  ship.  But  the 
"  Fukees,"  as  Ave  called  the  Chinamen, 
knew  Avhat  they  were  at ;  and  so,  after 
a  great  deal  of  shouting  and  jumping 
about,  the  toothless  old  skipper  left  his 
great  steering-oar  in  the  high-peaked 
stern,  and  the  clumsy  barge  swung 
quietly  alongside. 

The  Tien-sin  had  been  lying  at 
Whanipoa  for  more  than  two  months, 
Avaiting  for  the  ncAV  teas  ;  sevei'al  other 
ships  Avere  there  also  on  the  same  er- 
rand, Avhile  their  captains  Avere  up  at 
Canton,  making  Avhat  bargains  they 
could  Avith  the  merchants.  MeanAvhile, 
our  paint  fell  off  in  laige  round  blisters ; 
our  copper  grcAV  slimy  with  the  yellow 
mud  that  Avas  ever  washing  against  it ; 
our  cables  Avere  tAvisted  into  as  many 
turns  as  a  lady's  Avatch-chain  ;  and  our 
rigging  looked  rusty  and  untidy.  On 
board,  all  Avas  clean  and  neat.  The 
mate  had  been  left  in  charge  Avhen  the 
ski])per  Avent  away  ;  but  lie  and  over 
half  the  men  had  since  gone  ashore  to 
the  hospital,  sick  of  the  fever,  many  of 
them  destined  never  to  leave  it  alive. 
I  Avas  the  second  mate,  and  so  the  charge 
of  the  ship  had  fallen  on  me. 

After  the  "holds  "and  '"tAveen  decks" 
had  been  swept  out,  and  the  "  duimage  " 


laid  dow^i,  there  was  little  or  no  work 
to  be  done.  The  carpenter  now  and 
then  kejit  up  a  feeble  hammering  in  the 
saloon,  Avhich  was  to  be  filled  Avith  tea ; 
and  the  "bosun"  made  some  forlorn  at- 
tempts Avith  the  "  spinning-Avinch ; "  as  for 
the  men,  any  that  chose  might  go  ashore, 
one  AA%atch  at  a  time;  but  they  seldom 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  so 
fcAV  inducements  does  Whampoa  offer. 
Of  course,  being  my  own  master,  I 
could  do  as  I  liked ;  and  almost  every 
evening,  leaving  the  bosun  in  charge,  I 
iised  to  paddle  ashore  in  the  pimt,  and 
stroll  aAvay  towards  the  countiy.  My 
companion  was  a  youngster,  an  appren- 
tice named  George  Thompson,  more 
often  called  "Georgie;"  a  tiny  little  fel- 
lou',  Avith  big  Avondering  blue  eyes,  and 
a  spirit  such  as  boys  only  have.  Brave, 
active,  and  daring  even  to  rashness,  he 
was  the  pet  and  favorite  of  all  on 
board;  and  being,  Avith  the  exception 
of  the  captain  and  mate,  the  only  one 
of  my  oAvn  position,  I  Avas  naturally 
glad  to  make  him  a  companion. 

Silver-tOAvn,  as  the  principal  part  of 
Whampoa  is  called,  lies  on  an  island 
formed  by  two  forks  of  the  river,  and 
has  but  i'dw  attractions  beyond  Avine- 
shops  and  liquor-stores ;  so  Ave  seldom 
Avent  there,  but  chose  the  opposite  side. 
Here,  after  passing  througli  a  labyrinth 
of  huts  and  small  shops,  built  round  the 
graving-dock,  you  got  out  into  the  open 
country,  with  hills  and  valleys  studded 
with  timber,  and  pretty  villages  peep- 
ing out  of  clumps  of  trees.  The  roads 
Avere  good,  the  scenery  Avas  soft  and 
pleasing,  the  natives  civil  and  unobtru- 
sive ;  and  the  Avhole  Avas  such  a  change 
from  the  dull  monotony  of  the  shi]), 
that  nearly  CA^ery  evening  found  Georgie 
and  myself  there. 

Meanwhile  the  J'ien-sin  w\as  rapidly 
filling  ;  chest  after  chest  Avas  passed  up, 
and  slid  down  into  the  hold.  The  old 
Fukee,  w'ith  his  bundle  of  red  sticks, 
might  have  grown  to  the  deck,  so  im- 
movable was  he.  Every  chest  that 
came  up  had  one  of  these  sticks  on  it ; 
these  it  Avas  his  business  to  collect,  and 
compare  at  the  end  of  the  day  Avith  his 
friend  in  the  chop,  Avhen  the  correct 
"tally"  of  the  number  of  chests  deli- 
vered Avas  obtained.  In  the  hold,  the 
"  compradore "  presided  over  some 
twenty  stalwart  and  half-naked  coolies, 
who  seized  the  chests  as  they  slid  down, 
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and  stowed  them  in  their  places.  The 
men  were  employed  bending  sails,  and 
getting  up  the  "■  running"  genr.  All  was 
hurry  and  bustle.  The  captain  was  still 
away,  and  my  leisure  was  consequently 
much  reduced;  still,  after  tlie  "hands" 
knocked  ofl',  I  generally  found  time  to 
go  ashore,  and  take  a  stroll  iu  the  old 
direction.  One  evening,  the  last  cliop 
did  not  come  in  time  to  begin  discharg- 
ing, so  I  was  able  to  get  away  a  little 
earlier  than  usual.  Taking  Georgie  with 
me,  I  told  the  bosun  to  look  out  for 
me,  and  jumping  into  the  punt,  paddled 
ashore  ;  then  fastening  her  to  the  steps 
of  the  dock,  we  left  her  till  our  return, 
and  A7ere  soon  past  the  dirty  village, 
out  in  the  open  country. 

There  was  a  village  some  four  miles 
away,  which  we  had  often  said  we 
would  explore,  but  by  one  thing  or 
another  had  been  prevented  ;  this, 
Georgie  now  proposed  we  should  walk 
to.  As  the  sun  was  still  up,  and  we  had 
l^lenty  of  daylight  before  us,  I  saw  no 
objection,  and  Ave  started  off.  The 
road  wound  in  and  out  amongst  the  rice- 
fields,  past  the  English  graveyard,  with 
its  solemn  reminders  of  many  a  lost 
friend,  and  came  out  into  a  long  broad 
valley,  lying  between  two  rounded  hills. 
Here  and  there  were  the  graves  of  dead 
Fukees,  circular  places  cut  in  the  hill- 
side so  as  to  form  a  courtyard  in  front 
of  the  tomb,  usually  placed  in  an  exca- 
vation behind.  Over  these  places,  long 
strips  of  red  and  gilt  paper  liuttered 
mournfully,  the  passing  gifts  of  friends 
or  relatives.  Gangs  of  laborers  met  us 
at  every  turn,  passing  us  in  a  long 
swinging  trot  ;  the  water  trickled 
soothingly  from  the  marshy  rice-ground, 
in  tiny  sparkling  rills,  attracting  flocks 
of  paddy-birds,  and  waders  of  every 
kind,  their  white  and  gray  plumage 
checkering  the  bright  rice,  and  affording 
a  warning  to  the  frogs  they  coveted.  The 
sun  was  setting  when  we  entered  the 
village,  and  I  wished  to  turn  back; 
but  Georgie  begged  so  eagerly  for  a 
peep  at  it  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
refuse,  and  so  we  went  on.  The  houses 
were  of  the  regular  Chinese  pattern, 
made  familiar  to  us  from  childhood  by 
the  "willow"  plates,  Avith  pointed  over- 
hanging ea\'es,  and  gables  at  the  corners. 

The  village  was  larger  than  Ave  had 
anticipated,  and  ere  aa'c  had  gone  many 
hundred  yards,  I  half  resolved  to  turn 


back;  but  Georgie  was  so  anxious  to 
see  Avhat  was  there,  and  reminded  me 
Avith  such  a  serious  face  of  my  pro- 
mise, that  I  gave  in,,  and  we  Avent  on. 
The  peoitle  were  busy  closing  their 
shops,  and  ])lacing  their  beds  out  in 
the  street  ready  for  the  night.  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  us  more  than 
usual ;  indeed,  foreigners  have  so  long 
made  Whampoa  and  its  neighborhood 
their  ix'sort,  that,  had  they  done  so,  it 
Avould  have  been  i-emarkable.  An 
open  door  with  a  good  light  Avithin 
now  attracted  us  ;  it  Avas  one  of  the 
many  gaming-houses  that  swarm  in 
every  Chinese  town  and  village.  I  had 
often  been  in  them.  The  scene  is  cu- 
rious, and  has  but  slight  temptations 
to  offer,  a  iew  dollars  being  the  visible 
extent  of  the  "bank."  The  people  are 
civil  and  quiet,  and  I  never  heard  of  a 
i"OAv  taking  place  in  them.  As  it  Avas 
too  dark  to  see  much  more  of  the 
village,  Georgie  proposed  that  we  should 
give  up  any  further  explorations,  making 
up  for  the  concession  by  a  few  minutes 
in  the  gaming-shop.  I  saw  no  particular 
harm  in  doing  so,  and  said  to  myself 
we  need  not  stop  more  than  a  few 
minutes  ;  so  in  Ave  went. 

It  Avas  a  large  hut,  partly  made  of 
bamboo  matting,  and  partly  of  bricks. 
Several  rude  oil-lamps,  stuck  on  poles, 
gave  a  flickering  and  partial  light.  In 
the  centre  Avas  a  large  table,  at  one  end 
of  Avhich  sat  the  "  banker,"  Avith  a  heap 
of  "  cash  " — the  little  brass  coin  of  the 
country — befoi-e  him,  and  a  few  small 
pieces  of  silver  in  a  box  on  his  right ; 
on  the  other  sides  stood  the  players. 
The  game  Avas  very  simple.  A  square 
piece  of  Avood  lay  on  the  middle  of  the 
table,  divided  into  four  squares  by 
Avhite  lines,  each  square  numbered.  The 
players  placed  their  money,  mostly  cop- 
per, in  one  of  these  squares,  or  some- 
times on  one  of  the  separating  lines. 
When  all  was  staked,  the  banker  took 
a  large  handful  of  the  cash,  placed  them 
conspicuously  before  him,  and  told  them 
off  Avith  a  "  chopstick  "  by  fours ;  the 
residue  denoting  the  winners — one  coin 
remaining,  the  money  on  number  one 
square  being  doubled,  and  so  on  ;  those 
who  placed  their  money  on  the  lines 
getting  half  their  stake,  should  the  re- 
mainder correspond  with  the  numbers 
on  either  side  of  the  line  chosen.  All 
others  ot  course  lost :  and  should  there 
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be  no  remainder,  the  banker  also  swept 
up  all  the  stakes. 

I  was  looking  on  at  one  of  the  gam- 
blers, an  old,  nervous-looking  Chinaman, 
whose  whole  life  seemed  concentrated 
on  the  few  coppers  he  had  staked,  and 
who  Avas  watching  the  monotonous 
counting  with  starting  eyes ;  the  count 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  old  man  won, 
and  hurried  away,  clutching  his  win- 
nings with  intense  eagei'ness.  As  he 
lefr7  I  turned  towards  Georgie,  and 
found  him  in  the  act  of  picking  up  a 
cou|)le  of  quarter-dollars  from  the  table; 
whilst  I  had  been  watching  the  old 
gambler,  the  young  rascal  had  staked 
a  shilling,  that  by  some  wonderful 
chance  was  in  his  pocket,  and  had  dou- 
bled it.  It  was  impossible  to  be  angry 
with  the  boy,  he  put  on  such  a  piteous 
f  ice ;  and  then,  seeing  me  smile,  he 
pushed  the  two  shillings  on  to  the  board, 
and  entreated  me  to  let  them  remain, 
promising  at  the  same  time  to  come 
away  the  instant  the  count  was  over. 
It  was  too  late  to  say  no,  for  the  cash 
were  already  being  counted,  and  to 
take  the  money  away  might  have  led 
to  a  row.  It  was  soon  over :  the  boy,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  won  again ;  and 
pocketing  his  dollar  as  proudly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  bank-note,  he  followed  me 
out  of  the  place. 

When  we  got  into  the  street,  it  was 
quite  dark,  though  the  stars  gave  just 
enough  light  to  see  the  road,  Avhich  was 
white  and  broad.  AVe  soon  got  out  of 
the  village,  and  walked  quickly  along 
towards  ^he  ship.  The  road  was  quite 
deserted  now  ;  scarcely  a  breath  of 
wind  was  Stirling ;  and  save  the  harsh 
cry  of  the  nightjars,  and  the  hum  of  in- 
sects, there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard. 

We  liad  gone  more  than  a  mile,  when 
Georgie  stopped  to  tie  his  shoe-string. 
I  walked  on.  He  soon  came  running 
up,  and  declared  that  he  had  heard 
some  one  following  us.  The  road  we 
were  on  was  much  frequented,  and  no- 
thing was  more  probable  than  that  some 
person  should  be  on  it,  travelling  the 
same  way  as  ourselves  :  however,  to 
make  sure,  I  sto))ped  an  instant,  and 
listened.  The  moment  we  stopped,  I 
heard  footsteps  behind,  at  some  little 
distance,  to  judge  by  the  sound.  We 
were  about  lifty  yards  from  a  dark  bit 
of  the  road,  lying  under  some  trees ; 


between  that  and  us,  the  road  lay 
broad  and  clear  :  the  steps  sounded  as 
if  on  the  verge  of  this  shady  part;  that 
they  were  not  nearer  was  evident.  We 
had  not  stood  longer  than  a  few  seconds 
when  the  footsteps  stopped  also ;  we 
walked  on  a  few  paces,  and  stopped 
again,  but  could  not  hear  them ;  the 
road  between  the  trees  and  ourselves 
was  distinct,  and  still  no  one  was  to  be 
seen  on  it.  Ashamed  to  appear  nervous 
before  the  lad,  I  turned  roimd,  and 
laughingly  making  some  light  remark, 
walked  sharply  on. 

We  had  a  couple  of  light  canes  with 
us,  but  they  would  be  quite  useless  in 
case  of  a  skrimmage,  not  by  any  means 
an  uncommon  occurrence  in  China,  by 
the  way ;  so  I  picked  up  a  stone  from 
the  bank  as  we  walked,  and  tying  it  in 
a  corner  of  my  handkerchief,  after  the 
Yankee  fashion,  felt  more  comfortable. 
The  road,  now,  in  front,  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  was  wide  and  open  ;  there 
were  no  trees  ;  and  the  bank  on  the  up- 
per side  was  no  higher  than  our  waists ; 
on  the  other  side  were  the  open  rice- 
fields. 

The  moon  was  just  bursting  out  from 
a  bank  of  clouds  in  front,  and  Georgie 
chattered  away  at  my  side,  so  any  ap- 
prehension I  may  have  had  was  last 
fading  away.  Close  in  front,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  was  a  large  tomb,  which 
we  had  often  visited,  as  it  lay  about 
two  miles  from  the  ship,  and  was  within 
distance  of  a  short  walk  when  we  got 
away  late.  We  had  scarcely  passed  it, 
when  Georgie  shouted  out :  "  Look  out, 
sir  ;  there  is  a  man  in  the  tomb  !  " 

I  turned  sharply  round,  only  just  in 
time  to  avoid  the  fellow.  He  had  made 
a  spring  out  of  the  courtyard  of  the 
grave,  intending  to  fall  on  me  ;  behind 
him  were  a  couple  more.  As  he  passed 
me,  I  let  fly  with  my  slung  stone,  catch- 
ing him  somewhere  on  his  body ;  be 
staggered  on,  but  did  not  fall.  This 
gave  us  a  moment's  time.  A  iew  yards 
ahead  was  a  dead  tree — it  was  our  only 
chance — once  there,  we  might  defend 
ourselves  till  some  one  came.  "The 
tree,  Georgie,"  I  shouted  ;  "  run,  boy,  for 
your  life  !  "  And  away  we  both  sped, 
the  two  ruffians  close  behind,  and  the 
third  one  reeling  after  them.  We  were 
but  just  in  time  ;  but  I  turned,  and  had 
my  back  against    the    trunk,  with    the 
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boy  alongside,  ere  they  came  up.  Foi'- 
tuiiatoly,  they  had  no  Aveapons,  not  even 
sticks,  or  we  could  not  long  have  stood 
against  them. 

Seeing  our  position,  they  now  brought 
up  about  two  yards  from  us,  and  began 
pulling  laces,  and  making  intimidating 
motions ;  this  continued  some  time,  till, 
finding  we  Avere  not  to  be  "grinned" 
oiit,  they  grew  desperate,  and  closing 
in  a  little,  gave  me  a  chance  with  my 
stone.  I  caught  one  fellow  on  his  cheek, 
and  doubled  him  up,  rolling  him  over 
like  a  bullock.  "  Xow  for  it,  Georgie," 
I  cried ;  "  in  at  them !  "  And  before 
they  knew  what  was  up,  I  rushed  out 
and  closed  with  the  second.  I  met  him 
with  my  left  hand  in  the  face,  intending 
to  follow  it  np  with  the  stone  ;  but  he 
was  too  much  for  me,  and  before  I  could 
recover  myself,  had  my  arms  pinioned 
to  my  side.  Close  behind  was  the  third 
fellow,  who  had  first  attacked  us;  he 
was  coming  u])  with  a  large  stone  raised 
above  his  head,  and  making  at  me.  A 
sickening  sensation  came  over  me,  and  I 
made  a  frantic  struggle  to  get  free, 
but  the  ruffian  held  me  like  a  vice. 
As  my  eyes  fell,  under  the  expected 
blow,  I  saw  Georgie  creeping  inider 
our  legs ;  and  the  next  instant,  with  a 
great  heave,  down  we  went,  the  rascal 
never  quitting  his  hold  of  me,  but  carry- 
ing me  Avith  him  to  the  ground,  where 
we  lay  rolling  over  and  over,  as  I  strove 
to  escape.  Just  then,  Georgie  came 
crawling  up  on  his  knees,  holding  his 
open  penknife :  the  boy  seized  the  fel- 
loAV  by  his  hair,  as  he  tumbled  about, 
and  gave  him  such  a  dig  in  the  fiice, 
that  with  the  pain  he  gave  a  hideous 
yell,  and  let  go  his  hold.  I  sprang  up 
just  in  time  to  receive  a  crushii]g  blow 
from  the  third  man.  A  thousand  sparks 
flashed  in  the  air — a  bursting  sensation 
filled  my  brain — the  earth  reeled  round 
and  round — and  then  all  faded  into 
darkness,  and  I  felt  no  more. 

I  could  not  have  lain  very  long,  for 
when  I  recovered  I  was  still  in  the  same 
place  in  which  I  fell,  and  a  couple  of 
the  men  Avere  on  their  knees  rifling  my 
clothes,  one  of  them  slitting  tiiem  up 
with  Georgie's  knife,  Avhilst  the  other 
fumbled  about  in  search  of  anything 
that  might  be  there.  I  had  ]>resence  of 
mind  enough  to  remain  perfectly  still  ; 
and  so  intent  were  they  on  their  search, 


that   the  slight  movement   I   made  on 
coming  round  had  passed  unnoticed. 

I  was  lying  on  my  back,  across  the 
road,  with  my  feet  towards  the  hillside, 
up  which  I  could  see  for  some  distance, 
owing  to  the  rising  moon  :  up  anil  doAvn 
the  road,  I  could  catch  a  side-glance 
only,  but  that  was  sufficient  to  show  me 
there  was  no  one  on  it.  Georgie  I 
could  not  see  anywhere,  neither  the 
third  man.  As  I  grew  more  conscious, 
so  did  my  anxiety  in(!rease  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  boy:  that  he  was 
unhurt,  AA'as  more  than  ])robable,  for  had 
he  been  so,  his  body  could  not  be  fir 
oti',  and  the  time  had  been  too  short  to 
admit  of  its  removal.  My  hope  was 
that  he  had  escaped,  intending  to  get 
help  from  the  ship;  a  conjecture  made 
more  likely  by  the  absence  of  the  third 
man,  Avho  Avould,  in  all  probability,  haA'e 
followed  the  lad,  as  soon  as  his  escape 
AA\as  discovered. 

After  mauling  me  about  for  some 
minutes,  the  two  men  gave  it  up,  and 
squatting  doAvn  within  a  yard  of  me, 
began  looking  over  their  spoils.  My 
little  Geneva  watch  Avas  set  carefully 
aside ;  then  came  my  penknife,  sih'er 
pencil-case,  and  the  studs  and  links  from 
my  shirt — these  Avere  all  examined,  and 
placed  near  the  watch;  and  then  the 
felloAV  next  me  cautiously  opening  his 
hand,  Avhich  had  been  tightly  shut, 
showed  to  his  mate  some  half-dozen 
small  sih-er  coins,  which  I  recognized 
as  the  money  I  had  about  me  when  Ave 
left  the  ship :  Georgie's  dollar  Avas  not 
among  them,  conclusive  proof  the  bov 
had  got  ofl".  The  sight  of  the  money 
called  up  a  grin  on  the  ruffians'  faces, 
and  they  began  eagerly  to  divide  it;  a 
matter  of  considei'able  difficulty,  to 
judge  by  their  gestures  and  loAV  jabber- 
ing talk. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  scene : 
my  blood-stained  face  turned  upAA'ards, 
in  feigned  death — the  two  brawny  ruf- 
fians seated  beside  me,  savagely  growl- 
ing over  the  bits  of  silver — the  moon, 
noAV  over  the  tree-tops,  casting  their 
black  shadows  across  the  road — the 
hillside,  every  bush  and  stone  distinct, 
every  shadow  hard  and  cold — the  tomb 
just  above,  gleaming  Avhite  and  spectral, 
the  bits  of  paper  fluttering  fitfully  as 
the  rising  night-wind  soughed  and  Avhis- 
.tled  down   the  valley — the  long  white 
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road,  so  still  and  lonely — and  the  dead 
tree  flinging  its  solitary  branch  across 
it,  gavint  and  lealiess,  as  if  in  vain  en- 
treating help. 

Now  with  a  wild  cry,  a  night-hawk 
breaks  the  stillness,  and,  ghost-hke,  fol- 
lows its  own  shadow  along  the  hill — a 
faint  chorus  of  bull-frogs  rises  from  the 
rice-fields  below — far  away,  the  bark  of 
a  solitary  dog  tells  of  a  village ;  it 
conies  from  the  direction  of  Whampoa, 
and  straining  my  eyes,  I  almost  fancy  I 
can  trace  the  mast-heads  of  the  ships 
there ;  but  the  moonlight  flickers  and 
fades  under  a  passing  cloud,  and  the 
tree-tojDS  blending  with  the  darkening 
sky,  hardly  show  a  line  against  it.  The 
men  were  still  wrangling  over  the 
money,  neither  seeming  able  to  agree 
as  to  the  value  of  certain  pieces,  when 
happening  to  look  up  the  hill,  my  eye 
caught  something  'in  motion.  It  was 
only  a  vague  momentar}'  glimpse,  almost 
an  idea,  hardly  a  glance;  the  flicker  of 
a  moonbeam,  the  swaying  of  a  bush  ; 
but  Avith  my  brain  eager,  almost  burst- 
ing Avith  hopes  of  rescue,  it  riveted  me 
to  the  spot.  Just  there  was  a  clump  of 
dark  bushes,  clustering  round  some 
l)Oulders;  not  very  large,  nor  yet  high 
enough  to  conceal  a  person,  but  only 
just  sufticient  to  render  objects  near 
them  indistinct.  The  moon  Avas  under  a 
long  line  of  fleecy  cloud,  that  stretched 
across  the  sky,  dimming  her  light,  and 
softening  the  outlines  of  the  shadows 
till  it  Avas  not  easy  to  distinguish  them 
from  objects ;  and  the  Aviiid  playing 
along  the  slope  gaA'e  just  enough  motion 
to  the  taller  bushes  to  render  it  difticult 
to  fix  the  eye  on  any  one  spot.  Just 
then,  a  pebble  came  trundling  doAvn  the 
.  hill,  rolling  Avith  little  or  no  noise  over  the 
short  grass,  till  it  pitched  on  to  the  road 
close  to  me.  The  slight  noise  it  did 
make  roused  the  tAvo  men  ;  they  started 
up,  and  one  of  them,  taking  a  step 
toward  me,  bent  over  my  body.  From 
iinder  my  eyelids,  I  saAV  his  rugged  face 
peering  into  mine  ;  I  felt  his  suppressed 
breath  hot  on  my  cheek,  chilled  as  it 
Avas  Avitli  the  cool  night-air.  For  a 
minute  he  Avatched  me,  then  seeing  no 
signs  of  life,  he  returned  to  his  mate, 
and  thcy^  began  gatheiing  up  their 
spoils,  evidently  intending  to  be  ofi". 
This  revived  my  hopes;  foi'thinking  me 
dead,  they  would  most  probably  leave. 


me  lying  as  I  Avas,  and  then  I  could 
easily  get  back  to  the  ship.  At  that 
moment,  my  eye  again  caught,  some- 
thing moving  on  the  hill,  this  time  lower 
down.  The  moon  Avas  still  dimmed, 
but  I  could  just  distinguish  Avhat  seemed 
like  a  clump  of  bushes  nearer  to  me, 
and  higher  than  the  others  that  studded 
the  slope,  and  Avhich  I  could  not  re- 
member to  have  noticed  before.  On 
these  my  attention  was  fixed.  Behind 
them,  a  little  to  the  left,  Avas  a  largo 
rock,  Avhich  from  its  color  showed  out 
somewhat  clearly  from  the  surrounding 
shade.  It  seemed  a  fancy,  and  yet  I 
could  not  get  it  out  of  my  head  that 
this  clump  of  bushes  was  grOAving 
larger,  as  I  looked  ;  yet  the  next  mo- 
ment, a  flicker  of  the  moonlight,  and  I 
almost  smiled  at  the  idea.  Certainly 
they  were  swaying  in  the  Avind ;  I  could 
trace  their  outline  plainly  against  the  rock: 
but  the  Avind  died  away,  and  still  they 
SAvayed  as  much  as  CA'er.  Then  it  struck 
me  that  the  space  between  them  and  the 
rock  had  groAvn  larger ;  this  I  deter- 
mined to  Avatch.  A  vague  thought  of 
help,  a  sort  of  hoping  against  hope,  Avas 
springing  up  in  me,  and  1  caught  at  every 
straw. 

It  Avas  Georgie,  so  I  thought,  returned 
Avith  some  of  the  men  to  the  rescue. 
Then  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  flashed 
across  me ;  the  ship  was  tAVO  miles 
aAvay,  and  Georgie,  had  he  escaped, 
could  not  have  been  gone  ten  minutes. 
But  the  space  Avas  certainly  groAving 
Avider.  There,  I  saw  it  again !  As 
l^lainly  as  the  light  Avonld  allow,  I  dis- 
tinctly saAV  the  bushes  move.  There  it 
is  again  ! — noAV  more  palpable.  I  see  a 
dark  line  creeping  toAvards  me — the 
space  is  Avide  enough  noAV — it  is  coming 
quickei'  and  quicker — now  a  dark  thing 
rises — noAV  another — a  hurried  noise — a 
sound  of  many  feet  trampling — a  great 
cry,  as  of  fiends  let  loose — and  the  clump 
of  bushes  rise  into  life,  and  dash  down 
upon  us.  I  try  to  cry  out,  and  struggle 
to  rise;  already  I  see  my  two  assailants 
fighting  desperately,  Avrithing  and  tAvist- 
ing  about  in  the  midst.  Noav  the 
croAvd  sui'ges  towards  me ;  I  cannot 
rise — if  they  fall,  I  shall  be  crushed.  I 
strive  again  to  cry  out,  but  my  voice 
has  lost  its  ])ower.  DoAvn,  down  they 
come — ah  !  they  reel  aAvay  again  ;  one 
fellow   slijis,  down  under  the  Avrithing 
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mass  he  falls,  and  with  a  inad  plunge, 
the  Avhole  come  hnrtlini"'  dowir  in  one 
confused  heap  of  limbs  and  bodies  ;  their 
lierce  breathing  and  smothered  yells 
telling  of  the  fury  of  the  hideous 
struixgle. 

Making  an  effort,  I  raised  myself  on 
my  elbow,  and  looked  on.  I  was  too 
weak  to  get  up,  or  I  could  easily  have 
stolen  away  unperceived.  As  yet,  I  could 
not  distinguisli  wliether  the  last-comers 
were  friends  or  foes,  though  every  hope, 
every  thought  pointed  to  the  former. 
I  soon  saw  tliat  they  were  all  China- 
men— a  sad  blow  to  my  hoj^es ;  still, 
they  might  be  workmen  from  the  dock- 
yard, and  if  so,  would  be  friends. 

After  a  short  time,  the  tangled  mass 
untwined  itself,  and  the  combatants 
rolled  out  one  by  one  on  to  the  clear 
road,  and  stood  up  ;  two,  either  stunned 
or  dead,  slill  remaining  on  the  ground ; 
I  recognized  them  by  their  clothes  as 
the  two  original  robbers. 

One  of  the  band  now  came  towards 
me,  and  made  a  sign  to  me  to  get  up. 
I  shook  my  head,  and  pointed  to  my 
forehead,  Avliich  was  thick  with  clotted 
blood  and  dirt.  Seizing  me  roughly  by 
the  arm,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
my  sign,  he  then  tried  to  raise  me,  and 
pulled  me  on  to  my  feet ;  but  I  was  too 
weak  to  stand,  and  wdien  he  let  go,  I 
tottered  and  fell.  Calling  some  of  the 
others,  he  gave  an  order  in  Chinese,  and 
walked  away;  the  men  immediately 
sprang  up  the  hill,  and  began  cutting 
at  the  bushes.  In  a  little  time,  they  re- 
turned, each  with  a  bundle  of  good 
sized  twigs  ;  these  they  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  plaited  into  a  rude  seat  hav- 
ing a  handle  at  each  corner.  Their 
intentions  were  now  obvious  :  I  was  to 
accompany  them ;  where  and  how,  I 
could  not  conjecture ;  alas !  my  heart 
told  me  but  too  Avell  that  it  would  be  as 
a  prisoner,  though  for  what  purpose  I 
could  not  imagine. 

Seeing  the  seat  finished,  the  man  who 
seemed  a  sort  of  chief  amongst  them, 
gave  an  order,  whereupon  four  of  the 
band  lifted  me  into  the  litter,  placing 
me  in  a  sitting  position,  and  having 
raised  it  in  their  arms,  stood  ready  to 
move  off.  Beside  me  were  the  two  rut- 
fiians,  the  cause  of  the  wliole  aftair. 
They  lay  full  length,  and  quite  still ;  the 
one   nearest   me  on  his  back,  his   teeth 


clenched,  and  his  face  distorted  with 
agony ;  his  arms  lay  out  at  right  angles 
to  his  body,  and  the  fingers  were  tightly 
closed :  I  noticed  several  on  the  left 
hand  were  missing.  There  "W'as  a  dark 
patch  under  his  left  side,  towards  me  ; 
but  it  might  have  been  the  sliadow  of 
his  body.  Beyond  liini  lay  his  comrade, 
doubled  up  in  a  heap,  his  face  under- 
neath ;  the  attitude  was  strained  and 
unnatural,  l>ut  might  only  have  been  the 
effects  of  fear. 

Three  men  now  stepped  u\)  and  took 
hold  of  the  body  lying  nearest  to  me ; 
it  never  moved,  but  lay  motionless  and 
stiff  in  their  arms,  one  leg  dangling 
helplessly  downwards.  They  litted  him 
towards  the  roadside,  and,  Avith  a  heave, 
flung  him  into  the  vice-fields  ;  the  body- 
fell  with  a  heavy  splash,  and  that  was 
all — no  cry,  no  groan  came  back  from 
the  swamp.  The  men  then  took  up  the 
second  ;  as  they  lifted  him,  a  dark  line 
oozed  from  his  open  jaws,  and  his  head 
fell  heavily  on  to  his  chest :  again  the 
rice-swamp  splashed  with  its  ghastly- 
burden,  and  again  all  was  still.  The 
men  returned,  and  we  moved  off,  turn- 
ing u]»  the  hill  to  the  left.  On  the  road 
behind  us,  two  dark  splotches  marked 
the  spot  where  the  men  had  lain — there 
was  no  other  sign  to  tell  of  the  horrid 
doings  the  })lace  had  but  just  witnessed. 
After  ascending  for  some  distance,  we 
came  to  a  rough  gully,  and  crossing  this, 
found  ourselves  in  a  dry  water-course. 
Here  the  four  men  who  had  carried  me 
were  relieved,  and  we  again  started. 

The  water-course  tended  sharply 
downwards,  and  was  streAvn  with  great 
water-worn  boulders,  that  glistened 
strangely  in  the  moonlight,  and  made 
walking  extremely  difiicult  ;  but  the 
men  were  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  road,  and  never  slackened  their 
pace,  or  appeared  uncertain  of  the  direc- 
tion to  be  taken.  The  water-course  must 
have  been  a  mile  in  length,  and  de- 
bouched into  a  narrow  valley  at  right 
angles  to  it.  ITp  this  we  turned.  The 
hills  on  either  side  were  rugged  and 
broken — their  gieat  giay  masses  crop- 
ping out  in  jagged  lines,  and  flinging 
themselves  against  the  sky  in  huge  pin- 
nacles, not  unlike  old  battlemented  cas- 
tles and  keeps — a  deception  aided  by  the 
uncertain  light.  From  these,  long  slopes 
of  broken  rock  and  debris  shelved  aw^ay 
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to  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  over 
these  our  path  lay.  After  following  it 
for  some  miles,  the  leader  called  a  halt. 
Just  helow  the  place  was  a  little  circle 
of  stones,  with  a  clear  pool  of  w^ater  in 
the  centre — the  first  we  had  seen —  and 
to  this  tlie  men  now  hastened,  tlie  chief 
only  remaining  beside  me,  as  a  precau- 
tion, I  suppose,  against  escape,  though, 
what  with  loss  of  blood  and  the  jolting 
of  the  litter,  I  Avas  by  no  means  in  a 
state  to  attempt  it. 

When  the  men  had  refreshed  them- 
selves at  the  spring,  they  came  up  again, 
and  squatted  round  us  in  silence.  As 
soon  as  all  were  seated,  the  leader  began 
talking  in  a  quick  impressive  manner, 
the  band  listening  attentively,  but  Mith- 
out  showing  any  signs  of  acquiescence 
or  approval.  As  the  speaker  went  on,  he 
evidently  warmed  to  his  subject,  working 
himself  up,  throwing  his  arms  about,  and 
gesticulating  wildly,  till,  suddenly  jump- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  stretched  out  botli  his 
hands  towards  the  opposite  mountain, 
and  uttering  a  wild  prolonged  guttural, 
seemed  waiting  for  an  answer.  Nor 
were  the  men  slow  in  giving  one. 
Throwing  off  their  letliargy,  they  sprang 
up,  and  uttering  the  same  guttural  cry, 
raised  their  right  arms  above  their 
heads  ;  then  seizing  my  litter  with  a  vio- 
lence that  almost  capsized  me,  they  fol- 
lowed the  direction  their  chief  had  indi- 
cated. He  had  already  crossed  the  val- 
ley, jumping  from  stone  to  stone ;  his 
wild  figure,  with  its  streaming  blue 
clothes  behind  it,  seeming  to  fly  at 
times. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  valley  "was  a 
little  stream,  creeping  down  anu^ngst 
the  boulders,  silent  and  dark;  crossing 
it,  the  ascent  commenced.  I  could  not 
see  any  path  ;  indeed,  all  along,  the  men 
had  appeared  to  move  by  instinct  rather 
than  by  any  visible  signs.  Still,  hitherto 
they  had  the  sides  of  the  valley  to  guide 
them,  whereas  now  the  gray  hill  seemed 
everywhere  to  melt  into  undefined  space. 
Now  and  again,  the  rocks  would  close 
round  us,  shutting  out  the  moonlight, 
and  wrapping  us  in  chilly  darkness,  from 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  outlet,  till, 
turning  a  corner,  the  hillside  again  glim- 
mered before  us.  At  every  step,  the 
ascent  grew  steejier,  and  the  breathing 
of  the  men  more  laborious;  they  now 
took  long,  slow  stops,  keeping  time  with 


a  low  chant,  resting  every  ten  minutes 
or  so,  and  relieving  each  otherfrequently. 
Presently,  emerging  from  a  chaos  of 
rocks  and  boulders,  we  gained  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  Avhere  the  night-wind  was 
blowing  cold  and  strong.  On  either 
hand,  seemed  an  impenetrable  depth,  the 
side  we  had  ascended  looking  almost 
]>erpendicular  in  the  uncertain  light. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  rest,  the  band 
started  along  the  ridge,  here  unbroken 
and  nearly  level.  In  a  short  time,  it 
rose  again,  if  anything,  steeper  than  be- 
fore, and  another  climb  began.  Here  I 
noticed  we  continually  tended  to  the 
right,  ascending  in  a  sloping  direction  ; 
the  masses  of  rock,  too,  became  fewer, 
with  longer  intervals  between,  disappear- 
ing altogether  when  we  had  gone  some 
two  miles  or  more.  When  they  had 
entirely  ceased,  the  direction  Avas  again 
changed — the  leader  moving  across  the 
mountain,  in  a  line  parallel  Avith  its  base, 
and  the  band  following  him. 

Owing  to  this  change,  they  Avere  able 
to  push  along  much  taster,  and  Avith 
fewer  reliefs ;  and  judging  by  their  oc- 
casional remarks  and  frequent  pointing 
ahead,  I  fancied  we  could  not  be  far  from 
our  destination.  Nor  Avas  I  Avrong.  As 
Ave  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  long  ridge  that 
rolled  down  the  hillside,  a  white  object 
appeared  immediately  in  front,  at  the 
sight  of  Avhich  the  men  gave  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction,  and  increasing  their  pace, 
soon  came  up  to  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
large  circulai'  courtyards  I  liave  men- 
tioned before,  that  the  Chinese  build  in 
front  of  their  bm-ial-places.  This  one, 
from  its  size  and  remote  situation,  must 
luiA'e  belonged  to  a  family  high  in  the 
land,  though  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
consequently  chosen  by  my  captors  as  a 
convenient  retreat.  Placing  the  litter 
doAvn,  two  of  the  men  made  signs  to  me 
to  rise.  The  cool  air  had  revived  me, 
and  though  still  feeling  Aveak,  I  was  able 
to  stand  up,  and  Avalk  across  toAvards 
the  back  of  the  courtyard.  Here  Avas  a 
small  opening,  into  which  one  of  the 
fellows  entered  on  his  hands  and  knees ; 
and  the  other  one,  forcing  me  gently 
down  into  the  same  position,  made  signs 
for  mc  to  fuUow — the  Ibrmer  one  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  from  within  for  my  guid- 
ance.    In  this  w.ay  I  crawled  in. 

The  passage  Avas  quite  dark,  and  Avas 
only  just  high  enough  to  allow  me  to 
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kneel  uprifjht ;  even  tlieii  my  liead 
touched  the  roof.  There  was  a  damp, 
earthy  feelii\t?  about  it,  and  the  sides 
Mere  cold  and  chunniy.  Alter  crawling 
for  a  few  yards,  the  ])assaoe  turned 
sliarply  to  the  right,  and  llic  glimmer  of  a 
light  appeared.  The  passage  now  gradu- 
ally grew  larger,  till,  after  a  few  moi"e 
steps,  I  was  able  to  stand  upright ;  tlie 
next  minute,  we  emerged  trom  it  alto- 
gether. I  found  myself  in  a  small  cham- 
ber about  twenty  ieet  square;  the  roof 
was  low,  not  much  over  a  tall  man's 
head,  and  like  the  sides,  Avns  black  with 
smoke  and  dirt,  0])posite  where  I  had 
entered  was  a  second  opening,  like  the 
first,  without  door  or  shutter  of  any 
kind.  In  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
stood  a  rough  table,  formed  by  some 
planks,  supported  on  several  loose  piles 
of  stones.  Round  this  tlie  leader  and 
most  of  the  men  were  standing — some 
taking  off"  their  waistbelts,  and  laying 
their  long  knives  on  the  table  ;  others 
drinking  out  of  a  bamboo-cup,  which 
was  constantly  replenished  from  a  gourd. 
Some  rolls  of  matting,  a  pile  of  brass 
cooking-pots,  and  a  few  antique-looking 
jingals  standing  against  the  wall,  com- 
pleted the  furniture  of  the  j^lace.  The 
gourd  was  handed  round  by  a  little  mis- 
shapen dwarf,  with  a  huge  head,  and  a 
row  of  teeth  that  protruded  from  his 
mouth  like  a  rabbit's  :  his  head  was  bare, 
save  for  a  scrubby  pigtail  sticking 
straight  out  from  the  shining  scalp ;  and 
his  eyes  twinkled  with  an  expression 
that  might  have  been  merriment  or 
malice,  as  circumstances  prompted. 

His  remarks,  as  he  jDOured  out  the 
liquor,  seemed  to  be  vastly  comic,  for, 
after  each,  the  men  chuckled  and  laughed, 
some  slapping  the  little  monster  familiar- 
ly on  the  back,  others  bestowing  an 
amiable  kick. 

I  had  been  in  the  place  some  minutes 
before  he  saw  me.  I  was  leaning  against 
the  entrance,  slightly  in  the  shade  of 
the  light,  which  was  not  very  bril- 
liant, and  so  escaj:)ed  notice ;  but  the 
instant  his  eyes  fell  on  me,  he  gave  a 
skip  forward,  and  standing  on  tiptoe, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  looked  straight 
up  in  my  face.  The  look  of  the  creature 
was  so  intensely  comic,  and  the  tuft  at 
the  back  of  his  head  gave  it  so  extraor- 
dinary an  appearance,  that,  notAvith- 
standing  my  ticklish  position,  I  could 


not  hel])  laughing  outright.  In  no  Avay 
disconcerte(i,  he  began  patting  me  in  a 
most  patronizing  manner,  jiunping  round 
me,  and  uttering  a  quick  succession  of 
sentences,  at  which  the  men  lauglied 
most  heartily.  Then  putting  on  a  serious 
face,  he  suddenly  stopped  in  front  of  me, 
and  placing  his  iiands  (in  his  sides,  began 
a  long  harangue  in  Chinese,  interspersed 
with  a  few  words  of  broken  English,  too 
mutilated  to  be  intelligible.  After  this 
had  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  the  men 
seemed  tired  of  their  amusement,  the 
chief  broke  out  from  the  group  that 
stood  round,  and  i)ushing  the  dwarf 
roughly  away,  laid  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
led  me  across  to  the  table.  Having 
reached  it,  he  pointed  to  a  large  stone 
that  lay  beside  it,  and  made  signs  for  me 
to  sit.  I  did  so;  but  the  exertion  of 
standing  so  long,  and  walking  to  the 
table,  made  me  feel  giddy,  and  I  leaned 
my  head  on  my  hands.  At  a  word  from 
the  chief,  one  of  the  men  brought  me  a 
bamboo  cup  ;  it  was  full  of  sarnshoo^  a 
vile  spirit  made  from  rice  ;  but  I  drank 
some  of  it,  with  an  effort,  and  sat  up. 

Seeing  me  do  so,  the  chief  brought 
out  from  under  the  table  a  small  roll  of 
paper,  very  coarse  and  yellow  ;  also  a 
little  slab,  such  as  the  Chinese  use  to  rub 
their  ink  upon,  and  a  small  cake  of  ink, 
which  one  of  his  men  began  to  rub  on 
the  slab.  Then  from  his  waistbelt  he 
took  the  long  box  in  which  they  carry 
pens,  and  opening  it,  took  out  a  reed- 
pen,  and  laid  it  beside  the  paper;  lastly, 
he  drew  his  long-pointed  knife,  and  lay- 
ing it  conspicuously  before  me,  made 
signs  for  me  to  write.  The  band  stood 
round  the  table  mutely  watching,  the 
dwarf  just  opposite  me,  his  head  barely 
above  it,  his  little  eyes  twinkling  with 
malignant  fun,  and  his  hideous  features 
working  with  the  effort  he  was  making 
to  be  silent. 

Though  I  pretty  well  guessed  what 
they  wanted,  still  I  pretended  not  to  un- 
derstand, shaking  my  head,  and  making 
no  attempt  at  writing.  On  this,  a  couple 
of  men  stepped  up,  and  laying  hold  of 
my  shoulders  so  as  to  hold  me  down, 
placed  both  my  arms  on  the  table,  the 
right  one  on  the  paper,  the  left  stretched 
out  towards  the  cliief.  Taking  \ip  the 
knife,  he  grasped  my  wrist,  forcing  my 
hand,  palm  downwards,  on  the  boards, 
and  placed  it  across  my  little  finger,  just 
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above  tlie  knucklo,  pi-essing  it  down  so 
tightly  as  to  draw  blood ;  at  tlie  same 
time  a  man  opposite  i-aised  a  stone  in 
his  hand,  and  holding  it  over  the  knife, 
evidently  waited  for  the  word  to  strike. 
Tlie  rest  of  the  men  looked  on  in  silence. 
Now  their  intentions  were  so  plain,  I 
saw  it  would  be  madness  to  resist :  they 
had  no  douiit  captured  me  in  hopes  of  a 
ransom,  and  Avere  ready  to  employ  a 
method,  very  common  amongst  Chinese 
freebooters,  to  enforce  their  demands  :  a 
tinger  a  day  from  my  unlucky  hands 
would  be  sent  in  to  my  friends,  should 
they  hesitate  to  pay  the  sum  demanded. 
If  this  stratagem  failed,  there  would,  I 
knew,  be  but  little  hopes  for  ray  life : 
dead  men  tell  no  tales,  and  the  jackals 
outside  would  soon  put  any  proofs  as  to 
identity  out  of  the  question. 

Making  a  sign  of  assent,  I  took  up  the 
pen,  A  sound  of  approbation  broke 
from  the  fellows,  and  a  low  chorus  of 
"Ah-yah!"  "Ah-yah!"  went  round. 
The  chief  loosed  my  wrist.  I  placed  the 
paper  in  front  of  me  ;  dipped  the  pen, 
for  rather  brush,  in  the  ink,  and  began 
my  letter. 

The  only  personal  friend  I  had  at 
Whampoa,  besides  my  shipmates,  was 
the  harbor-master,  an  old  school-fellow, 
and  holding  an  miluential  position  :  he 
would  be,  1  thought,  the  most  likely  to 
help  me.     I  therefore  wrote  as  follows : 

Mt  dear  Elston — Myself  and  young 
George  Thompson  have  been  waylaid,  and  I 
am  a  prisoner  in  the  mountains.  Thompson 
is  not  with  me.  I  don't  knowAvhether  he  is 
dead  or  alive.  The  fellows  threaten  to  cut  off 
my  fingers  if  a  ransom  is  not  paid.  Get  as- 
sistance, and  try  and  hunt  out  this  place — a 
large  tomb,  lying  about  due  west  of  Wham- 
poa, on  a  bare  hillside,  and,  as  near  as  I  can 
judge,  fifteen  miles  away.  I  cannot  say  any 
more,  as  it  was  dark  when  they  brought  me 
here.  Try  and  help  me,  for  the  sake  of  old 
days,  and  promise  money,  or  give  it  if  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  get  time.  I  am  in  great  peril. 
Thompson  I  lost  sight  of  two  miles  from  the 
ship,  when  I  was  knocked  over. — Yours  ever, 
Edward  Fagan. 

Seeing  I  had  finished,  the  chief  nod- 
ding his  ap])robation,  made  a  sign  to  the 
dwarf.  Jumping  on  the  table,  the  imp 
squatted  down  before  me,  and  laying 
hold  of  the  letter,  pretended  to  read  it. 
When  he  had  finislied,  lie  beckoned  to 
one  of  the  men,  saying  a  few  words  ;  the 
fellow  went  to  one  corner  of  the  place, 


stooped  down,  and  picking  up  something, 
])laced  it  on  the  table  before  the  dwarf. 
It  was  a  quantity  of  small  pebbles,  and 
these  the  dwarf  began  counting  out,  till 
he  had  a  pile  of  a  hundred.  The  chief 
then  laying  his  knife  beside  them,  called 
my  attention  to  them,  the  dwarf  holding 
up  one  finger  as  he  did  so.  Seeing  I 
com[)rehended,  the  chief  now  drew  the 
heap  away,  and  again  I'etnrned  them, 
the  dwarf  holding  up  two  fingers — and 
this  operation  they  repeated  fire  times 
— Avhen  the  chief,  pushing  them  away, 
snatched  up  the  knife,  and  with  a  quick 
gesture  drew  the  back  of  it  smartly 
across  my  fingers,  pointing  to  the  open 
letter  as  he  did  so.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking this.  Five  hundred  dollars  were 
demanded  as  the  price  of  my  fingers : 
not  an  exorbitant  demand,  after  all,  but 
as  imjiossible  for  me  to  realize  as  twenty 
times  the  sum  would  have  been.  But 
my  only  chance  being  delay,  I  added  a 
postscript  to  my  letter,  as  follows :  "  The 
fellows  value  my  fingers  at  ten  pounds 
a|)iece;  total  value,  five  hundred  dollars. 
For  God's  sake,  don't  delay !  "  Then 
closing  the  letter,  I  addressed  it — "Cap- 
tain Elston,  Ilarbor-mastei-,  Whampoa  ; 
or,  if  absent — Captain  Hamilton,  C.B., 
H.M.S.  Alcestis  [Lnmediate):' 

Having  folded  it,  the  chief  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  men,  with  a  short  order  ;  the 
man  undid  one  of  the  rolls  of  matting 
I  have  mentioned,  taking  from  it  a 
"jumper,"  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers, 
of  blue  "  dungaree,"  such  as  the  natives 
about  the  English  ships  wear.  These  he 
exchanged  with  his  rather  wild-looking 
clothes,  and  placing  the  note  in  his  round 
flat  cap,  he  left  the  cave  by  the  way  I 
had  entered. 

A  mat  was  now  spread  for  me  near 
the  second  opening,  and  signs  were 
made  for  me  to  lie  down,  which  I  gladly 
obeyed.  Some  of  the  gang  placed  large 
stones  against  the  entrance  so  as  to 
block  it  \\\i ;  "while  others,  passing 
through  the  inner  doorway,  brought  out 
wood,  and  began  making  a  fire ;  the 
dwarf  fetching  the  pots  and  flat  brass 
plates,  and  then  several  bags,  containing 
rice,  dried  fish,  and  the  spices  used  in 
their  curries.  The  rest  lay  down  on 
their  mats,  and  watched  the  operations. 
I  did  the  same  for  some  time  ;  but  at 
length,  worn  out  by  the  adventures  of 
the    night,  and  not  relishing  the  dense 
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smoke  tliat  rose  from  tlie  cooking-place, 
I  curled  myself  up,  and  fell  into  a  heavy- 
sleep. 

I  must  have  slept  some  considerable 
time,  for,  when  I  awoke,  the  bund  were 
lying  around  me,  most  of  them  asleep  ; 
those  who  were  not,  sitting  W])  on  their 
mats,  indulging  in  a  few  last  whiffs  from 
their  bamboo  pipes,  were  evidently 
shortly  about  to  follow  their  example. 
The  table  was  strewn  with  fragments  of 
rice,  broken  bits  of  fish,  and  overturned 
drinking-eups.  One  man  alone  was  alert, 
and  he  was  leaning  against  the  outer 
doorway,  dressed,  and  evidently  placed 
there  as  sentry.  The  table  was  between 
us,  and  it  was  only  when  I  rose  to  a 
sitting  position  that  I  could  see  him. 
Next  to  mo  lay  the  chief,  fast  asleep. 

They  took  no  notice  of  my  movements, 
and  after  sitting  up  a  short  time,  and 
taking  a  good  look  round,  I  again  lay 
down,  though  not  to  sleep.  Now  the 
first  excitement  was  over,  I  began  to 
realize  all  the  danger  of  my  position  : 
Avithout  doubt  I  was  in  great  peril. 
Murders  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
and  the  robbers  Avho  infested  the 
country  were  known  to  be  desperate  and 
merciless ;  the  local  authorities  Avere 
utterly  powerless  to  quell  them,  and  it 
was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  our 
government  interfered.  Even  supposing 
my  friends  were  willing  and  able  to  pay 
the  money,  what  guarantee  had  I  of  my 
life  ?  To  set  me  free,  now  tliat  I  had  a 
knowledge  of  their  retreat,  would  only 
be  to  endanger  themselves,  whereas  my 
death  would  render  all  secure ;  and 
what  faith  could  be  placed  in  the  honor 
of  such  ruffians  ?  Again,  should  aid  be 
sent,  how  long  would  it  be  ere  it  reached 
me,  even  supposing  they  succeeded  in 
following  my  vague  directions.;  and  de- 
lay, I  knew^,  would  bring  with  it  mutila- 
tion, which,  even  if  I  eventually  escaped, 
would  leave  me  a  cripple,  utterly  unable 
to  follow  my  profession.  What,  then, 
was  to  be  done  ? 

Escape  by  the  outer  door  was  impos- 
sible. Even  should  I  succeed  in  passing 
the  sentry,  how  could  I  hope  to  get 
clear  away,  weak  and  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  the  country  as  I  was  ?  and 
the  inner  door  most  probably  led  into 
the  recesses  of  the  tomb,  from  which 
there  would  be  no  exit.  Still,  this 
seemed  my  only  chance.    Might  I  not  be 


abl(!  to  conceal  myself  in  some  of  its  ra- 
mifications, or  find  a  corner  where  a 
desperate  man  could  defend  himself  till 
assistance  came?  I  hardly  dared 
breathe  a  hope  of  the  possibility  of  a 
way  out ;  yet  such  a  thought  continually 
came  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  buoyed 
me  up  by  its  very  hopelessness.  In  any 
case,  to  stop  was  mutihition,  probably 
death ;  to  go,  could  not  be  worse. 
Drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  and  no 
one  who  lias  not  been  in  the  like  posi- 
tion can  imagine  the  desperate  clutching 
at  the  vaguest  scheme  of  escape  which 
then  presents  itself.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  lie  still  until  all  the  men 
were  asleep,  and  then  to  steal  in  and  ex- 
plore beyond  the  inner  door. 

So  f\ir,  circumstances  woidd  favor  my 
scheme.  The  opening  was  close  beside 
me ;  I  could  place  my  hand  upon  its 
sides ;  and  the  table  would  prevent  the 
sentry  noticing  my  movements,  as  long 
as  they  were  confined  to  a  small  area. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  was  weak,  and 
utterly  defenceless.  My  clothes  hung 
in  shreds  about  me,  just  as  the  first  rob- 
bers had  left  them ;  and  altogether  I  felt 
as  unfit  to  attempt  any  active  exertion 
as  it  was  possible  to  feel,  but  desperation 
lent  me  strength,  and  I  determined  to 
go  on. 

I  first  looked  about  for  a  weapon,  but 
though  I  saw  plenty,  both  knives  and 
jingals,  they  were  either  too  far  from  me, 
or  too  much  under  the  sentry's  eye,  to  be 
available.  The  men  who  remained  sitting 
up  now  slowly  dropped  oft",  rolling  them- 
selves in  their  coarse  matting,  and 
snoring  lustily.  When  the  last  had  lain 
down,  and  all  was  quiet,  I  cautiously 
wormed  myself  along  the  ground,  and 
crawled  into  the  opening.  The  sentry  was 
leaning  sideways  against  the  other  door- 
way, looking  away  from  me,  and  was 
hiunming  in  a  drowsy,  sing-song  way  ; 
so  I  felt  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
I  was  safe,  and  the  thought  gave  me 
courage.  I  had  to  creep  in  some  lialf- 
dozen  yards  before  I  felt  I  was  secm-e 
from  observation ;  then  rising  I  proceeded 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  till  a  turn  in  the 
passage  blocked  up  the  cave  I  had  left. 
The  passage  was  narrow — not  more  than 
four  feet  in  widtii,  and  about  six  feet  high, 
so  that  I  could  just  stand  upright  in  it. 
Behind  me,  a  faint  light  on  the  right 
hand  wall  sliowed  the  proximity  of  my 
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enemies ;  ahead,  all  was  darkness.  Care- 
fully picking  my  steps,  I  stole  on.  Alter 
going  about  a  dozen  yards,  I  came  to 
a  turn  at  right  angles  with  the  way  I 
was  going,  and  passing  this  corner,  I 
saw  in  the  distance  before  me  a  faint 
light.  I  now  pressed  on  quickei",  and 
found  the  light  came  from  a  large  cham- 
ber or  cave,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
and  into  which  the  passage  led.  The 
light  was  in  the  further  end,  where  seve- 
ral small  colored  lamps  were  burning 
before  a  "joss-house ; "  two  tawdry 
images,  and  a  few  plates  of  fruit  and 
water,  indicating  its  character.  Round 
the  cave— which  must  have  been  some 
fifty  feet  square — were  piles  of  broken 
coffins,  placed  here  long  before  the  rob- 
bers made  the  place  their  den.  In  one 
spot,  they  had  been  split  into  firewood, 
and  lay  piled  in  a  heap  ready  for  use  ; 
beside  them  were  several  bags,  contain- 
ing rice  or  other  grain.  But  the  object 
that  riveted  my  attention  was  the  figure 
of  the  dwarf.  He  was  squatting  on  the 
ground,  with  his  back  towards  me,  and 
leaning  over  a  small  openiiig;  beside 
him  lay  a  small  bag,  into  which  he  slowly 
dropped  some  pieces  of  money.  So 
absorbed  was  he  in  his  occupation,  that 
the  slight  noise  I  made  in  entering 
the  cave  had  not  disturbed  him,  and  he 
continued  clinking  the  dollars  one  after 
another  into  the  bag,  swaying  his  body, 
and  counting  in  the  sing-song  manner  so 
])eculiar  to  the  Elast.  The  lamps  shed  a 
dim  and  almost  painful  light  over  the 
place,  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
much  more  than  its  leading  features, 
and  for  some  little  time  I  could  see 
nothing  but  the  broken  coffins,  the  joss- 
house,  and  the  dwarf;  but  presently,  my 
eyes  becoming  used  to  the  darkness,  I 
was  able  to  make  out  two  small  square 
openings,  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  on  either  side  of  the  cave.  They 
were  both  about  the  same  size,  perhaps 
four  feet  square,  though  tlie  actual  aper- 
ture was  nnich  less,  owing  to  tlie  rubbish 
that  lay  in  them.  To  gain  them,  wns  my 
next  thought ;  but  how  to  do  it,  with  that 
infernal  dwarf  in  the  way,  puzzled  me. 

There  was  but  one  way  open — it  was  his 
life  or  mine  ;  and  decision  in  such  cases 
is  easy.  Picking  up  a  piece  of  heavy 
wood,  I  crept  up  beliind  him,  and  meas- 
uring my  aim,  brought  it  down  full  on 
his    bald    head :    a   bright    red    streak 


started  out  across  it  as  I  struck,  and  he 
rolled  backwards  without  a  sign  or  mo- 
tion. Undoing  his  waistband,  I  quickly 
tore  it  into  strips,  and  made  his  legs 
and  arms  fast,  then  rolling  up  the  rest, 
I  thrust  it  into  his  mouth,  binding  his 
jaws  as  tightly  as  I  could,  by  way  of 
a  gag,  and  then  rolling  him  against 
the  coffins,  placed  several  so  as  to  hide 
the  body  from  any  casual  search  that 
might  be  made.  I  did  not  stay  to 
examine  his  treasure,  which  lay  in  sev- 
eral small  bags  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  he  had  been  seated  near,  and  be- 
side which  was  a  small  stream  of  dol- 
lars, that  had  poured  out  from  the  bag 
he  was  holding  when  I  struck  him,  but 
merely  contented  myself  with  placing 
the  latter  in  the  excavation,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  a  loose  board ;  and  then  all 
traces  of  the  way  I  had  taken  being 
concealed,  crossed  the  cave  toward  the 
openings.  Taking  a  lamp  from  the 
joss-house,  and  carrying  my  stick,  1 
made  for  tliat  on  the  right.  The  rubble 
had  fallen  so  thickly  at  first  that  I  had. 
to  creep  very  cautiously  on  my  hands 
and  knees  to  get  along  at  all.  Further 
on,  in  places  it  had  accumulated  so 
much  as  to  render  progress  almost  im- 
possible; but  by  working  away  with 
my  piece  of  wood,  I  managed  to  creep 
along  a  considerable  distance.  Unlike 
the  other  passages,  this  one  ran  straight, 
so  that,  on  glancing  back,  I  could  just 
see  the  opening,  and  the  light  in  the 
cavern  I  had  left. 

I  must  have  been  crawling  for  nearly 
an  hour,  though  I  had  not  gone  a  hun- 
dred yards,  when,  on  advancing  my 
hand  to  feel  for  the  next  step,  it  only 
grasped  empty  space.  Passing  the  light 
forward,  I  found  I  was  on  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  cavern  of  vast  proportions, 
limited  toward  the  sides,  but  in  front 
black  undefined  sjiace.  The  floor  was 
about  three  feet  below  me  ;  so  I  step- 
ped down,  and  poking  up  the  lamp  with 
a  splinter  of  wood,  I  held  it  above  my 
head,  and  looked  aroiuid.  It  was  a 
strange  and  awful  sight,  and  one  that 
few  have  ever  looked  up(m  before.  On 
either  side,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  pene- 
trate, stretched  two  lines  of  coffins,  rest- 
ing on  trestles  fastened  into  the  rock. 
Tier  upon  tier  they  lay  from  roof  to 
floor,  all  jtainted  in  flaring  colors  with 
dragons  and  other  fabled  beasts,  their 
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attitudes  astounding,  their  eyes  starting 
from  the  sockets  in  pictorial  fury,  and 
their  mouths  vomiting  clouds  of  yellow 
flames.  From  the  head  of  each  coffin 
hung  a  long  red  flag,  emblazoned  Avilh 
Chinese  charactei's  in  black  ;  many  tat- 
tered and  decayed,  with  slimy-looking 
cobwebs  clinging  to  them  ;  others 
fresh  and  bright,  as  if  placed  there  yes- 
terday. Comparatively  few  of  the  cof- 
fins were  perfect ;  mnny  were  broken  or 
decayed  in  parts,  and  some  had  crum- 
bled away  altogether,  leaving  only  the 
empty  trestles  to  mark  Avhere  they  had 
been.  On  the  floor,  round  the  sides  of 
the  cave,  lay  a  confused  debris  of  crum- 
bled Avood  and  bones  ;  here  and  there  a 
bone  or  skull,  still  undecayed,  sticking 
out  in  startling  contrast  to  the  dirt 
around  it. 

Where  the  fronts  of  the  coffins  had 
fallen  away,  the  skeletons  of  their  occu- 
pants could  be  dimly  seen  — some  perfect, 
some  headless,  all  more  or  less  mutilated. 
Out  of  one  on  the  right,  the  whole  side 
had  fallen,  and  the  trestles  slightly  giving 
way,  the  coffin  had  tilted  forwards,"allow- 
ing  the  skeleton  within  to  slip  partially 
out,  and  the  white  skull,  still  fixed  to  the 
trunk,  grinned  fearfully  at  me,  as  it  lol- 
led out  of  its  resting-place.  For  a  mo- 
ment, I  felt  sick  and  unable  to  go  on,  al- 
most giving  up  my  idea  ;  but  the  thought 
of  the  ruffians  behind  me,  and  the  fate 
they  had  in  store  for  me,  flashed  across 
my  mind,  and  firmly  setting  my  teeth,  I 
turned  away  from  the  hideous  object, 
determined  to  proceed. 

Turning  to  the  left,  I  now  walked 
along  the  side  of  the  vault,  avoiding  the 
loose  heaps  of  debris,  brushing  away  the 
gaudy  flags,  when  they  swung  back  so- 
lemn and  deathlike  into  their  former 
places,  and  carrying  my  lamp  well  above 
my  head,  so  as  to  discover  the  slightest 
opening  or  doorway.  Proceeding  slowly 
like  this,  I  presently  saw  a  white  object 
in  front,  and  in  a  few  seconds  discovered 
that  I  had  reached  the  further  end  of 
the  cave.  Like  the  other  from  which  I 
had  started,  it  was  unoccupied,  but  upon 
it,  in  place  of  rows  of  cofiins,  a  gigantic 
skeleton  was  ))ainted.  It  was  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  was  seated  on 
a  huge  vermilion  dragon:  on  its  head 
Avas  a  gilded  crown  ;  in  one  hand  a  naked 
sword,  and  in  the  other  a  roll  of  papers. 
Two  huge  eyes  glared  from  the  gleaming 
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sockets,  fascinating  me  with  their  look, 
till  I  could  almost  believe  I  saw  them 
rolling  in  ghastly  triumph  at  my  intru- 
sion. The  artists  had  by  means  of  sha- 
dows, cunningly  painted  in,  succeeded  in 
giving  their  conception  the  most  lifelike 
yet  diabolical  expression  possible  to  ima- 
gine; indeed,  considering  the  place  in 
which  it  was,  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  must  have  been  viewed,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  awful  and  repulsive 
creations.  Kecovering  from  my  stupor 
of  astonishment,  I  went  close  up  to  the 
monster,  and,  holding  up  the  light,  looked 
closer  in.  I  now  saw  tliat  the  ribs  of  the 
skeleton  formed  a  framework,  bent  out- 
wards like  the  bars  of  a  grate,  and  that 
within  was  a  space  large  enough  to  admit 
of  several  persons  standing ;  the  frame- 
work stood  slightly  ajar,  but  there  was  a 
staple  and  hasp  attached,  evidently  used 
at  one  time  to  fasten  it.  Looking  still  clo- 
ser, I  found  that  beneath  the  belly  of  the 
dragon  was  a  great  opening,  shaped 
sometliing  like  an  oven.  I  stepped  in, 
and  sounding  with  my  stick  overhead, 
found  the  roof  was  curved,  and  of  metal ; 
behind  it  several  pipes,  Uke  those  of  an 
organ,  ran  up  towards  the  back  of  the 
figure.  This  metal  roof  was  corroded 
arid  blistered,  as  we  see  the  backs  of  our 
fireplaces  at  home,  and  the  rocky  sides 
were  discolored,  as  if  by  the  action  of 
fire.  This  gave  me  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. I  remembered  reading  some  ac- 
count of  how  the  Chinese  in  former  days 
used  to  ofler  up  human  victims  on  the 
death  of  any  of  their  great  men,  most  fre- 
quently choosing  a  barbarous  death  by 
fire ;  the  sacrifice  being  made  on  some 
religious  grounds,  though  more  often 
prompted  by  the  private  passions  of  the 
priesthood.  If  such  had  ever  been  the 
case,  the  horrid  aj^paratus  before  me  was 
easily  accounted  for ;  and  considering 
the  place  where  it  was,  evidently  the  tomb 
for  ages  of  some  mighty  family,  1  cannot 
think  but  that  the  conjecture  Mas  correct. 

Finding  no  outlet,  I  now  turned  back 
along  the  third  side,  retracing  my  steps 
to  the  opening  I  had  come  in  by.  This 
side  Avas  precisely  like  the  other :  long 
banners,  decaying  cotfins,  and  heaps  of 
bones  and  debris.  Like  it,  also,  there 
was  no  opening  or  outlet. 

When  I  reached  the  lar  end,  I  sat  down 
on  a  broken  coffin  close  to  the  aperture, 
and  again  thought  over  my  position. 
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Escape  there  was  evidently  none.  This 
chamber  formed  the  limit  of  the  tomb, 
far  buried  in  the  mountain,  set  apart, 
from  its  remote  and  secure  position,  as 
the  sepulchre  of  a  race,  and  for  the  hor- ' 
rid  ceremonies  of  their  funeral  rites, 
which,  being  against  law  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  could  only  be  per- 
formed in  the  most  secret  places  ;  hence 
the  chain  of  caverns,  the  winding  pas- 
sages, and  the  last  narrow  and  almost 
impassable  tunnel. 

.  One  chance  remained :  the  second  open- 
ing I  had  seen  was  still  unexplored,  and  as 
long  as  it  was  so,  so  long  did  it  offer  a 
hope  of  escape — a  poor  one,  a  hopeless 
one,  but  the  last,  the  only  one,  and  there- 
fore to  be  tried. 

Placing  the  lamp  in  the  tunnel,  I  put 
my  hands  on  the  lower  edge,  and  was  just 
going  to  spring  up,  when  a  sound  arrest- 
ed my  attention.  Though  I  knew  that 
all  behind  was  silence,  death,  and  decay, 
yet  for  a  moment  my  heart  stood, 
still,  and  I  gasped  for  breath ;  the  next 
instant,  the  sound  was  repeated,  and  the 
reverberations  echoing  along  the  passage 
plainly  told  whence  it  came  from. 

Blowing  out  the  light,  I  placed  my 
head  in  the  entrance,  and  listened.  Far 
back,  I  could  distinguish  a  tiny  spot  of 
light,  marking  Mhere  the  second  cavern 
was,  and  from  thence  the  sounds  came. 
Presently,  the  spot  vanished,  and  again 
appeared,  then  went  out  again.  Placing 
my  ear  on  the  floor  of  the  tunnel,!  could 
hear  a  confused  sound  of  voices  calling 
out ;  and  though  I  could  distinguish  no- 
thing more  than  their  low  murmur,  I  had 
but  little  doubt  that  my  absence  had 
been  discovered,  and  that  the  band  were 
already  in  search  of  me.  That  they  had 
me  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,was  but  too  evident ; 
that  they  knew  it,  was  not  so  certain, 
the  chances  being  that  superstitious  fears 
would  prevent  them  examining  further 
into  the  recesses  of  the  tomb.  At  any  rate, 
where  I  was,  I  was  tolerably  safe,  till 
hunger  should  compel  me  to  give  in,  or 
till  help  should  arrive.  True,  I  had  only 
a  bit  of  wood  to  defend  myself  with,  but 
then  only  one  man  at  a  time  could  pass 
through  the  tunnel,  and  by  standing 
ready  on  one  side,  I  should  have  a  good 
blow  at  him  ere  he  could  get  out.  Hun- 
ger was  my  only  fear  ;  and  help,  if  it  came 
at  all,  would  be  here  in  twenty-four  hours 
at  most.     Turning  over  these  thoughts 
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in  my  mind,  I  grasped  my  stick  and 
waited. 

I  had  been  leaning  against  the  side 
for  an  hour  or  more,  when  a  scratching 
noise  in  the  tunnel  roused  me,  and  on 
looking  down  it  I  noticed  that  the  light 
had  considerably  increased,  so  much  so 
that  I  fancied  I  could  distinguish  the 
inequalities  in  the  side  of  the  rock. 
The  scratching  still  went  on,  sounding 
quite  loud  and  near  when  my  head  was 
in  the  tunnel.  The  cause  was  evident 
— the  men  were  coming  along  the  pas- 
sage after  me !  Had  there  been  any 
doubt,  the  next  few  minutes  dispelled 
it :  I  plainly  saw  a  small  lamp,  such  as 
I  had  carried,  advancing  along  the  tun- 
nel ;  immediately  behind  it  was  a  man's 
face. 

Clutching  my  piece  of  wood,  I  stood 
on  one  side,  and  waited  anxiously  for 
his  appearance.  Presently  the  light 
streamed  out,  glinting  down  the  dismal 
cavern  in  a  long  flickering  line,  light- 
ing up  the  ghastly  death-banners  on  its 
path,  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  darkness 
beyond.  Then  the  noise  grew  louder, 
and  I  could  hear  the  hard  breathing  of 
my  pi;rsuer.  I  raised  my  arm,  clench- 
ing my  teeth  wath  desperate  resolve, 
and  drawing  in  my  breath  as  the 
sound  advanced.  First  came  the  lamp, 
pushed  cautiously  forward  by  a  naked 
arm  ;  then  a  man's  head — it  was  the 
head  of  the  chief.  I  saw  his  eye  glare 
on  me  as  he  caught  sight  of  my  figure, 
but  ere  he  could  draw  back,  the  stick 
descended  with  a  dull  thud  on  his  bald 
crown  ;  the  lamp  fell  with  a  ci"ash  to 
the  earth,  leaving  the  place  in  pitchy 
darkness  ;  and  with  a  groan  the  ruflinn 
sank  down  stunned  in  the  passage.  In- 
stantly, all  was  still ;  then  I  lieard  a 
scufliing  sound  behind  the  body,  then 
low  whispers,  and  then  more  scufliing, 
growing  fainter  and  faiirter  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  distance.  Tlx)  fellows,  scared 
by  their  leader's  late,  liad  beaten  a  re- 
treat. 

Alone  with  the  dead  and  dying  was 
not  a  pleasant  position,  but  the  en- 
counter had  roused  my  blood,  and  I 
felt  up  to  anything.  Laying  hold  of 
the  body  by  the  shoulders,  I  dragged 
it  out  of  the  tunnel,  and,  passing  my 
hand  over  it,  felt  for  his  knife,  and 
drawing  it  from  his  belt,  where  I  found 
it  sticking,  I  laid  it  down  beside  my 
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trusty  stick,  and  again  seating  myself 
on  the  coffin,  waited  tbi-  tiieir  next  at- 
tempt. I  had  not  long  to  wait :  again 
I  heard  the  scratching  in  the  tunnel,  and 
again  I  got  ready  for  the  attack. 

As  before,  the  sounds  gradually  grew 
louder  and  louder;  I  heard  the  breath- 
ing of  the  fellows,  and  expected  every 
moment  to  see  the  lamp  poke  out.  I 
stood  in  the  same  place  on  the  right 
side  of  the  entrance,  a  little  back,  so  as  to 
iiave  full  play  for  my  arm,  and  kept  the 
stick  raised  above  my  head. 

This   time   they   had   changed    their 
tactics,    and   kept    their    light    behind 
them,  so  that  I  had  to  strain  my  eyes 
to  watch  for  any  approach.    At  length  I 
saw  something  emerge  slowly  from  the 
opening,  like  a  man's  head.     Now  was 
the  time  to  strike.     I  took  a  steady  aim, 
and  let  fly.     Down  came  my  stick  ;  I 
felt  a  sharp  shock  in  my  arms,  and  it 
broke  short  oflf.      They  had  shoved  in 
a   long   bamboo,  with   a   roll  of  cloth 
round  the  end  of  it,  and  the  artitice  had 
disabled   me.      The    next    instant,   ere 
I  could  recover  myself,  a  man  jumped  in- 
to the  cave,  turning  sharp  round,  luckily 
to  the  left,  to  catch  me  ;  a  second  fol- 
lowed,  then   some  more,  but   I   never 
stopped  to  count  them.     With  the  mad 
impulse  to  escape,  I  rushed  down  the 
cjivern,    now     feebly    lighted    by    tlie 
lamp  one  of  them  held,  plunging  blindly 
over  the  broken  bones   and   heaps    of 
rubbish  towards  the   darkness.    In  the 
distance  behind  me  I  could  dimly  make 
out  the    forms  of    my  assailants,  now 
some  dozen  or  more,  already  collecting 
for   a  search.     Escape  was  impossible. 
I  could  see  by  their  fierce  gestures  that 
they  had   discovered  the  body  of  the 
chief,  and  that  instant  death  would  be 
my  lot,  should  I  fall  into  their  hands. 
The  events  of  a  lifetime  came  crowding 
into  my  brain  in  those  few  minutes  of 
despair.     Never  before  had  I  been  so 
near  death  ;  and  to  meet  it  alone  in  that 
awful    sepulchre,  surrounded   by   those 
grinning  skeletons,  Avas  terrible. 

Suddenly,  a  thought  seized  me.  I 
turned  towards  the  side,  and  felt  along 
the  rows  of  coffins  for  a  whole  one.  Ere 
long,  my  hands  came  to  one  that  seemed 
firm ;  I  raised  the  lid,  and  tilted  it  up 
behind  ;  then  lifting  myself  by  the  arms, 
I  si)rang  into  it.  Something  soft  splashed 
up  about  me,  and  a  cloud  of  small  dust 


burst  forth  and  nearly  suffocated  me ;  but 
1  drew  in  my  legs,  and,  stopping  my 
mouth  as  well  as  I  could,  lay  down  at 
full  length,  and  drew  the  cover  over 
me.  Fortunately,  the  wood  was  sound, 
or  my  hiding-place  would  have  been  but 
of  small  use  to  me;  as  it  was,  I  stood  a 
good  chance  of  being  ]>assed  over  un- 
noticed. There  must  have  been  many 
hundreds  of  coffins  in  the  place,  and  to 
pick  out  the  one  in  which  I  was,  would 
be  a  work  of  time  ;  and  time  was  my 
only  hope  now.  My  great  fear  was  that 
the  confounded  dust  would  make  me 
sneeze  ;  it  Avas  as  pungent  as  snuff,  and 
pervaded  the  whole  place  ;  my  mouth 
and  nose  Avere  full  of  it,  and  my  eyes 
felt  hot  and  smarting  from  the  finer 
particles  getting  under  my  closed  eye- 
lids; but  in  a  little  time,  after  undergo- 
ing anguish  in  the  effort  to  resist,  the 
inclination  passed  off,  and  I  lay  in  com- 
parative comfort. 

I  could  hear  the  fellows  hunting  about 
the  upper  end  of  the  cave,  hammering 
at  the  coffins,  and  jabbering  excitedly. 
They  were  evidently  making  a  strict 
search,  and  I  could  hardly  hope  to 
escape.  By  and  by,  the  hammering 
sounded  nearer,  evidently  drawing  down 
towards  where  I  Avas.  I  did  not  dare 
look  out,  but  I  felt  nearly  certain  it 
came  from  the  opposite  side  ;  if  so,  I 
should  gain  some  little  time,  and  ere 
they  completed  the  circuit  of  the  cavern, 
my  friends  might  come.  The  hammer- 
ing now  became  louder  and  louder ;  I 
could  hear  the  rotten  wood  crumbling 
and  falling  under  the  blows :  the  cavern 
resounded  Avith  the  noise,  the  roof  echo- 
ing back  the  cries  .and  blows  till  the 
Avhole  place  seemed  alive.  It  then  grad- 
ually died  away,  as  they  passed  on 
towards  the  far  end,  and  at  last  grew 
quite  faint  in  the  distance. 

Thinking  all  safe,  I  raised  myself  a 
little  on  my  elbows,  pushing  up  the  lid 
of  the  coffin,  so  as  to  look  out.  Far 
down  the  cave,  I  could  see  the  faint 
glimmer  of  lights,  moving  quickly  about, 
and  could  hear  the  distant  noise  of 
blows  as  the  band  pushed  onwards  in 
their  search.  They  could  not  be  far 
from  the  end,  and  would  soon  be  turning 
back.  What  if  I  could  slip  out  of  my 
concealment,  and  make  lor  the  entrance  ? 
I  had  a  good  start,  and  they  Avould  be 
some  time  ere  they  gave  up  the  search. 
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It  was  probable  the  whole  band  had 
joined  in  the  hunt,  and  were  now  in  the 
cave  with  me,  so  that  I  might  expect  the 
outer  cave  clear.  It  was  a  last  chance; 
every  moment  was  of  consequence. 

Tilting  the  lid  back,  I  raised  ray  legs 
out   of  the   cothn,    and    dropped   them 
over  the  side  :  the  lid  turned  over,  and 
fell  with  a  slight  noise  against  the  rock. 
The  sound  seemed  louder  than  it  actu- 
ally Avas,  and  made    me   pause  for   an 
instant  ere  I  descended.     As  I  did  so, 
my  eye  caught  something  moving,  not 
many  paces  from  me.     The  next  instant, 
a  fearful   yell   burst   from   it,  repeated 
again  and  again  with  demoniacal  energy, 
and  filling  the  cavern  with  its  hideous 
echoes.     Then  a  figure  sprang  towards 
me,  and  ere  I  could  jump  down,  caught 
me   by  the   feet,  clutching   them   with 
siTch  a  tremendous  jerk  that  the  coffin 
gave  way,  and  both  it  and  myself  fell 
headlong  to  the  ground.     As  I  fell,  the 
fiendish  fiice  of  the  dwarf  met  my  eyes, 
grinning    malignantly,     and    his    body 
writhing  about  my  limbs  like  a  snake. 
In  vain   I   strove   to   free   myself;  the 
brute  clung  to   me  with  devilish  perti- 
nacity, his  arms  pinioning  mine  close  in 
to  my  body,  and  his  short  legs  twining 
about  mine  so  as  to  render  escape  im- 
possible.    The  cloud  of  dust  that  my 
fall  had  raised  filled  my  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, almost  suffocating  me,  and  making 
my  efforts  every  moment  relax.     Which- 
ever way  I  turned,  there  was  the  dwarf's 
face,   distorted   with   savage   glee ;   his 
eyes  glaring  at  me,  red  and  lurid  in  the 
dim  light.     Already  I  heard  the  band 
coming  up,  in  answer  to  the  cries  of  the 
brute  ;  faster  and  louder  their  footsteps 
resounded  on  the  rocky  floor.     Nearer 
and  brighter  grow  the  lights,  throwing 
out    the   figure    of   the   dwarf    as    he 
clung  round  me  with  horrid  clearness. 
Another  moment,  and   they  close  over 
me ;  down  they  come  in  one  confused 
mass,  falling  over  each  other  in  their 
mad   eagerness  to  seize  me.     A  dozen 
hands  grasp  me,  but  the  dwarf  still  holds 
on,  as  if  unwilling  to  part  with  his  re- 
venge.    Knives  gleam  ;  clubs  are  raised : 
all  hope  and  life  seem  vanishing  in  that 
fearful  moment !     My  hands  are  fast  to 
my  sides ;  my  bare  face  lies  exposed  to 
their  murderous  blows ;  my  eyes  close, 
and  I  clench  my  teelh  in  agony.     The 
earth  is  beaten  up  by  their^  mad  fury, 


but  the  light  is  uncertain,  and  their  aim 
is  bad,  so  but  few  reach  me.  Now  I 
feel  a  grasp  on  my  throat ;  the  hideous 
face  of  the  dwarf  is  over  mine  ;  his  hot 
breath  scaths  my  own  ;  his  huge  hands 
encircle  my  neck.  Tighter  and  tighter 
they  press  :  my  head  is  bursting ;  the 
blood  boils  in  my  forehead,  and  surges 
over  my  brain.  Hideous  noises  fill  my 
ears ;  strange  yet  familiar  sounds  are  in 
the  air.  Above  the  horrid  tumult  of 
the  struggle  they  rise.  I  hear  them 
closer  now ;  they  bear  down  every  re- 


Air ! 


His   fingers   are 


pressing  into  my  flesh ;  my  brain  is 
cracking.  Help  !  help  !  Then  came  a 
great  crash — a  mingled  tumult  of  shouts 
and  yells.  I  feel  strong  arms  tearing  at 
my  neck,  but  the  demon  dwarf  clutches 
with  terrible  energy,  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  flesh  will  give  way.  Another  tug, 
and  his  grasp  relaxes  ;  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly, the  fingers  open  ;  his  hideous 
body  is  flung  from  me  ;  and  Avith  a  dull 
consciousness  of  relief,  I  sank  to  the 
earth. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  recog- 
nize any  one.  I  heard  voices  near  me, 
and  could  distinguish  figures  round  me, 
but  that  was  all.  .  Gradually,  hoAvever, 
they  grew  more  distinct,  and  I  made 
out  the  well-knoAvn  dress  of  our  men-of- 
Avar'g  men.  Beside  me,  kneeling,  Avas 
little  Georgie  Thompson,  supporting  my 
head,  and  dabbing  my  face  Avith  his 
handkerchief.  Seeing  I  recognized  him, 
he  raised  me  up.  "  Just  in  time,  Ned," 
said  he,  using  his  familiar  name  for  me  : 
"not  many  minutes  to  spare,  I  fancy. — 
What  a  nasty  place  you  have  got  into, 
all  amongst  the  dead  men ;  a  regular 
Davy  Jones's  locker  ashore " 

"How  did  you  come  here,  Georgie  ?  " 
I  said,  interrupting  him.  "Are  all  the 
fellows  caught  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they're  safe  enough,"  said 
Georgie  ;  "  we've  got  most  of  them,  and 
the  lads  are  after  the  others :  they  are 
having  a  fimious  chase  doAvn  there!" 
He  i)ointed  down  the  cave,  from  Avhence 
loud  cries  and  shouts  proceeded ;  the 
cheers  and  laughter  of  the  Jacks  min- 
gling with  the  cries  of  the  robbers. 

After  a  time,  the  men  came  back, 
crowding  round  me  Avith  Avondering 
eyes  at  my  battered,  dust-begrimed 
form  ;  then  one  of  them,  taking  me  in 
his  arms  as  tenderly  as  an  infant,  bore 
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me  away  towards  the  tunnel,  tlie  rest 
followii)g.  With  some  difhc-ulty,  I  Avas 
passed  througli  the  narrow  passage,  and 
so  through  the  two  outer  caves  into'  the 
open  air. 

Oh,  that  glorious  breatli !  How  I 
drank  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  cool 
refreshing  breeze !  It  was  like  one 
rising  from  the  dead,  indeed.  The  long 
lines  of  hills  undulating  before  me  ;  the 
blue  sky,  dotted  with  fleecy  clouds  ;  and 
beyond,  the  tall  mast-heads  of  the  ship- 
ping— all  came  upon  me  as  the  awaking 
from  a  fearful  dream,  and  with  the  ex- 
citement, I  burst  into  tears.  As  we  went 
towards  the  ship,  Georgie,  who  walked 
beside  me,  related  how  my  rescue  came 
about. 

After  I  was  struck  down  on  the  road, 
the  boy  took  to  his  heels  ;  and  dodging 
the  ruflian  Avho  followed  him,  jumped 
up  a  tree  that  grew  near,  and  from  its 
branches  Avatched  the  whole  of  the 
scene  that  took  place.  When  the  band 
moved  off,  he  followed  cautiously  be- 
hind, marking  the  way  as  Avell  as  he 
could  by  breaking  twigs,  and  placing 
stones  on  one  another :  in  this  mnnner 
he  tracked  the  fellows  to  the  cave.  Day- 
light breaking  soon  afterwards,  to  his 
delight  he  saw  the  shipping  before  him, 
not  many  miles  away,  the  band  having 
made  a  considerable  circuit  in  their  way. 
Keeping  the  mast-heads  before  him,  the 
boy  made  straight  for  Whampoa,  over 
hill  and  valley,  till  in  less  than  three 
hours  he  reached  it.  Going  to  Elston,  he 
told  him  in  a  few  words  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  they  both  went  on  board  the 
Alcestis ;  and  Captain  Hamilton,  im- 
mediately on  hearing  their  account,  sent 
off  a  boat's  crew,  under  Georgie's  guid- 
ance, to  the  rescue.  The  boy  being  too 
tired  to  walk,  the  men  carried  him  by 
turns ;  and  at  length,  aided  by  his  marks 
and  directions,  reached  the  cave,  and, 
attracted  by  the  noise  in  the  inner  part, 
arrived  there,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

There  was  quite  a  scene  when  I  was 
carried  on  board  the  Tioi-sm,  all  the 
lads  crowding  round  to  shake  me  by  the 
liand,  and  wish  me  joy  of  my  escape  ; 
but  I  was  glad  when  they  took  me  below 
to  my  berth,  and  laid  me  in  my  cot. 
What  happened  afterwards,  I  cannot 
say:  I  know  I  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep, 
troubled  with  fearful  dreams,  in  which  all 
the  perils  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours 


were  enacted  over  and  over  again,  and 
that  I  woke  to  toss  and  writhe  in  all  the 
horrors  of  illness.  Brain  fever,  they 
told  me  afterwards,  and  a  narrow  touch 
I  had  of  it :  fortunately,  the  ship  put  to 
sea,  and  the  fresh  air  soon  brought  back 
my  wandering  senses,  and  cooled  my 
fevered  brain. 

In  a  month  after  the  ship  sailed,  I  was 
able  to  get  about  as  usual ;  and  many  a 
middle  watch  did  Georgie  and  myself 
beguile  with  the  story  of  my  adventure. 

When  wc  got  to  London,  I  looked 
out,  at  the  Jerusalem,  the  flle  of  Hong- 
kong papers  published  after  my  en- 
counter, and  in  them  found  a  long  and 
graphic  account  of  the  affair. 

It  seemed  that  I  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  notorious  freebooter  named 
Hin-lo,  long  the  terror  of  the  country 
for  miles  round  Whampoa.  His  body 
was  found  in  the  cave,  my  blow  having 
proved  fatal ;  and  sucli  of  his  followers 
as  were  captured  alive,  were  taken  to 
Canton,  and  executed  by  the  authorities. 
The  caves  were  the  ancient  sepulchre  of 
Chin-huen — a  family  that  long  before  the 
present  Mantchu  dynasty,  ruled  with 
more  than  regal  state  over  a  great  part 
of  the  empire,  and  whose  name  is  even 
now  venerated  and  extolled.  In  the 
hole  I  had  seen  the  dwarf  near,  was 
found  a  considerable  sura  of  money  and 
other  property :  this  was  handed  over 
to  the  blue-jackets  who  captured  the 
gang,  and  a  line  haul  they  made  of  it. 
Little  George  came  in  for  his  share,  the 
men  insisting  on  share  and  share  alike 
with  the  brave  little  fellow ;  and  his 
best  delight  just  now  is  spending  it  as 
fast  as  it  came. 

The  owners,  on  liearing  the  circum- 
stances, were  pleased  to  compliment  me 
on  the  resolution  I  had  shown  ;  and  the 
mate  of  one  of  their  ships  leaving,  they 
put  me  in  liis  place,  Georgie  going  Avith 
me  as  "  third,"  his  articles  being  just 
out. 

I  have  Avritten  this  account  by  the 
desire  of  an  old  friend,  to  whom  I  re- 
lated the  circumstances,  and  who  de- 
clared it  was  quite  worth  printing.  On 
his  shoulders,  therefore,  must  rest  the 
many  faults  and  inaccuracies  I  have  com- 
mitted ;  my  readers  always  remembering 
that  Jack  is  more  at  home  Avith  a  mar- 
line-spike than  Avith  a  pen. 
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XVII. 

After  this  story  of  the  landwehr,  we 
were  afraid  of  the  sergeant,  though 
he  did  not  know  it,  and  came  regularly 
to  take  his  ghiss  of  cherry-water.  Some- 
times in  the  evening  he  would  hold 
the  bottle  before  our  lamp,  and  ex- 
claim : 

"  It  is  getting  low.  Father  Moses,  it  is 
getting  low!  We  shall  soon  be  put 
upon  half-rations,  and  then  quarter,  and 
so  on.  It  is  all  the  same ;  if  a  drop  is 
left,  anything  more  than  the  odor,  in 
six  months,  Trubert  will  be  very  glad." 

He  laughed,  and  I  thought  with  in- 
dignation : 

"  You  will  be  satisfied  with  a  drop ! 
What  are  you  in  want  of?  The  city 
storehouses  are  bomb-proof,  the  large 
fires  at  the  guard-house  are  burn- 
ing every  day,  the  market  furnishes 
every  soldier  with  his  ration  of  fresh 
meat,  while  respectable  citizens  are 
glad  if  they  can  get  potatoes  and  salt 
meat ! " 

This  is  the  Avay  I  felt  in  my  ill-humor, 
while  I  treated  him  pleasantly,  all  the 
same,  on  account  of  his  terrible  wicked- 
ness. 

And  it  was  the  truth,  Fritz,  even  our 
children  had  nothing  more  nourishing 
to  eat  than  soup  made  of  potatoes  and 
salt  beef,  which  cause  many  dangerous 
maladies. 

The  garrison  had  no  want  of  anything ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  governor  was 
all  the  time  proclaiming  that  the  visits 
were  to  be  recommenced,  and  that  those 
Avho  should  be  found  delinquent  should  be 
punished  according  to  the  rigors  of  mili- 
tary law.  Those  people  wanted  to  have 
everything  for  themselves ;  but  nobody 
regarded  them,  everybody  hid  what  he 
could. 

Fortunate  in  those  times  was  he  Avho 
kept  a  cow  in  his  cellar,  with  some  hay 
and  straw  ibr  its  fodder;  milk  and 
butter  were  beyond  all  price.  Fortu- 
nate was  he  who  owned  hens ;  a  fresh 
egg,  at  the  end  of  February,  Avas  valued 
at  fifteen  sous,  and  thev  were  not  to  be 


had  even  at  that  piice.  The  price  of 
fresh  meat  went  up,  so  to  speak,  from 
one  hour  to  another,  and  we  did  not 
ask  if  it  was  beef  or  horse-flesh. 

The  council  of  defence  had  sent  away 
the  poor  of  the  city  before  the  blockade, 
but  a  large  number  of  indigent  people 
remained.  A  good  many  slipped  out 
at  night  into  the  fosses  by  one  of  the 
posterns ;  they  would  go  and  dig  up 
roots  from  under  the  snow,  and  cut  the 
nettles  in  the  bastions  to  boil  for  spinage. 
The  sentinels  fired  from  above,  but 
what  will  not  a  man  risk  for  food  ?  It 
is  better  to  feel  a  ball  than  to  sufier  with 
hunger. 

We  needed  only  to  meet  these  emaci- 
ated creatures,  these  women  dragging 
themselves  along  the  walls,  these  pitiful 
children,  to  feel  that  famine  had  come, 
and  we  often  said  to  ourselves  : 

"  If  the  Emperor  does  not  come  and 
help  us,  in  a  month  we  shall  be  like  these 
wretched  creatures!  What  good  will 
our  money  do  us,  when  a  radish  will 
cost  a  hundred  francs  ?  " 

Then,  Fritz,  we  smiled  no  more  as  we 
saw  the  little  ones  eating  around  the 
table  ;  Ave  looked  earnestly  at  each  other, 
and  this  glance  Avas  enough  to  make  us 
understand  each  other. 

The  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  a 
brave  Avoman  are  seen  at  times  like  this. 
Sorle  had  never  spoken  to  me  about  our 
provisions;  I  kncAV  how  prudent  she  Avas, 
and  supposed  that  Ave  must  have  provi- 
sions hidden  somewhere,  without  being 
entirely  sure  of  it.  So,  at  evening,  as  we 
sat  at  our  meagre  supper,  the  fear  that 
our  children  might  want  necessaiy  food 
sometimes  led  me  to  say: 

"  Eat !  feast  away  !  I  am  not  hungry. 
I  Avant  an  omelet  or  a  chicken.  Pota- 
toes do  not  agree  with  me." 

I  Avould  laugh,  but  Sorle  kncAv  very 
well  Avhat  I  Avas  thinking. 

"Come,  Moses,"  she  said  to  me  one 
day ;  "  wo  are  not  as  badly  off  as  you 
think;  and  if  Ave  should  come  to  it,  ah, 
well !  do  not  be  troubled,  Ave  shall  find 
some  way  of  escaping  the  difliculty  !  So 
long  as  others  have  something  to  live 
upon,  Ave  shall  not  perish,  more  than 
they." 

She  gave  me  courage,  and  I  ate 
cheerfully,  I  had  so  much  confidence  in 
her. 

That  same  evening,  after  Zeffen  and 
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tlie  cliiklren  had  gone  to  bed,  Sorle  took 
the  lamp,  and  led  me  to  her  hiding-place. 

Under  the  house  we  had  three  cellars, 
very  small  and  very  low,  separated  by 
lattices.  Against  tlie  last  of  these  lat- 
tices, Sorle  had  thrown  bundles  of  straw 
up  to  tlie  very  top  ;  but  after  removing 
the  straw,  we  went  in,  and  I  saw  at  the 
further  end,  two  bags  of  potatoes,  a  bag 
of  flour,  and  on  the  little  oil-cask  a  good 
piece  of  salt  beef. 

We  stayed  there  more  than  an  hour, 
to  look,  and  calculate  and  think.  These 
provisions  might  serve  us  for  a  month, 
and  those  in  the  large  celhir  under  the 
street,  which  w^e  had  declared  to  the 
commissary  of  provisions,  fifteen  days. 
So  that  Sorle  said  to  me  as  we  went  up  : 

"  You  see  that,  with  economy,  Ave  have 
w^hat  will  do  for  six  weeks.  A  time  of 
great  want  is  now  beginning,  and  if  the 
Emperor  does  not  come  before  tlie  end 
of  six  weeks,  the  city  will  be  surrendered. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  get  along  with  po- 
tatoes and  salt  meat." 

She  was  right,  but  every  day  I  saw 
how  the  children  were  suffering  from 
this  diet.  We  could  see  that  they  grew 
thin,  especially  little  David ;  his  large 
bright  eyes,  his  hollow  cheeks,  his  in- 
creasingly dejected  look,  made  my  heart 
ache. 

I  held  him,  I  caressed  liim;  I  whis- 
pered to  him  that,  when  the  winter  Avas 
over,  we  would  go  to  Saverne,  and  his 
father  would  take  him  to  drive  in  his 
carriage.  He  would  look  at  me  dreami- 
ly, and  then  lay  his  head  upon  my  shoul- 
der, Avith  his  arm  around  my  neck,  Avith- 
out  ansAvering.  At  last  he  did  not  Avish 
to  eat. 

Zeffen,  too,  became  disheartened ;  she 
Avould  often  sob,  and  take  her  babe  from 
me,  and  say  that  she  Avanted  to  go,  that 
she  wanted  to  see  Baruch !  You  do  not 
knoAV  Avhat  these  troubles  are,  Fritz  ;  a 
father's  troubles  for  his  children;  they 
are  the  crudest  of  all !  No  child  can  im- 
agine how  his  parents  love  him,  and  what 
they  suffer  when  he  is  unhappy. 

But  Avhat  was  to  be  done  in  the  midst 
of  such  calamities  ?  Many  other  families 
in  France  Avere  still  more  to  be  pitied 
than  Ave. 

During  all  this,  you  must  remember 
that  we  had  always  the  patrols,  al- 
ways the  shells  in  the  evening,  always 
requisitions  and  notices,  alAA^ays  the  call- 


beat  at  the  two  barracks  and  in  front  of 
the  mayoralty,  the  cries  of  "Fire  !  "  in 
the  night,  the  noise  of  the  pumps, 
the  arrival  of  envoys,  the  rumors  spread 
through  the  city  that  our  armies  Avere 
retreating,  and  that  the  city  Avas  to  be 
burned  to  the  ground  ! 

The  less  people  know  the  more  they 
iuA-ent. 

It  is  best  to  tell  the  simple  truth.  Then 
every  one  Avould  take  courage,  for,  dur- 
ing all  such  times,  I  have  always  seen 
that  the  truth,  even  in  the  greatest  cala- 
mities, is  never  so  terrible  as  these  inven- 
tions. If  the  republicans  are  so  well 
defended,  it  is  because  they  know  cA^ery- 
thing,  that  nothing  is  concealed  from 
them,  and  that  every  one  considers  the 
affairs  of  his  nation  as  his  own. 

But  Avhen  men's  OAvn  affairs  arc  hid- 
den from  them,  how  can  they  have  confi- 
dence? An  honest  man  has  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  I  say  that  it  is  the  same 
Avith  an  honest  government. 

In  fine,  bad  weather,  cold,  want,  rumors 
of  all  kinds,  increased  our  miseries.  Men 
like  Burguet,  Avhom  we  had  always  seen 
firm,  became  sad  ;  all  that  they  could 
say  to  us  was  : 

"  We  shall  see ! — Ave  must  wait !  " 
The  soldiers  began  again  to  desert,  and 
they  Avere  shot ! 

Our  brandy-selling  always  kept  on  :  I 
had  already  emptied  seven  pipes  of 
spirit,  all  my  debts  were  paid,  my  store- 
house at  the  market  Avas  full  of  goods, 
and  I  had  eighteen  thousand  francs  in 
the  cellar  ;  but  Avhat  is  money,  Avhen  Ave 
are  trembling  for  the  life  of  those  W'c 
love  ? 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Ave  had  just 
finished  supper  as  usual,  and  the  ser- 
geant Avas  smoking  his  pipe,  Avith  his 
legs  crossed,  near  the  Avindow,  and  look- 
ing at  us  without  speaking. 

It  Avas  the  hour  Avhen  the  bombarding 
began  ;  Ave  heard  the  first  cannon-shots, 
behind  the  Fiquet  bottom-land  ;  a  can- 
non-shot from  the  outposts  had  answer- 
ed them ;  that  had  somcAvhat  roused  us, 
for  Ave  were  all  thoughtful. 

"Father  Moses,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"  the  children  are  pale  !  " 

"I  knoAV  it  A'cry  Avell,  "  I  replied,  sor- 
rowfully. 

He  said  no  more,  and  as  Zeftcn  had 
just  gone  out  to  weep,  he  took  little  Da- 
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vid  on  his  knee,  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
long  time.  Sorle  held  little  Esdras  asleep 
in  her  arms.  Safel  took  off  the  table- 
cloth and  rolled  np  the  napkins,  to  put 
them  back  in  tlie  closet. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  We  mnst 
take  care,  Father  Moses ;  we  will  talk 
about  it  another  time." 

I  looked  at  him  with  surprise ;  he 
emptied  his  pipe  at  the  edge  of  the 
stove,  and  went  out,  making  a  sign  for 
me  to  follow  him.  Zeffen  came  in,  and 
I  took  the  candle  from  her  hand.  The 
sergeant  led  me  to  his  little  room  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  shut  the  door,  sat 
down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  said  : 

"Fatlier  Moses,  do  not  be  frightened 
— but  the  typhus  has  just  broken  out 
again  in  the  city;  five  soldiers  were 
taken  to  the  hospital  this  morning  ;  the 
commander  of  the  place,  Moulin,  is 
taken.  I  hear,  too,  of  a  woman  and 
three  children  !  " 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  felt  cold  all 
over. 

"  Yes,  "  said  he,  "  I  have  known  this 
disease  for  a  long  time  ;  we  had  it  in 
Poland,  in  Russia,  after  the  retreat,  and 
in  Germany.  It  ahvays  comes  from 
poor  nourishment." 

Tlien  I  could  not  help  sobbing  and 
exclaiming : 

"Ah,  tell  me  !  What  do  you  Mant  me 
to  do  ?  If  I  could  give  my  life  for  my 
children,  it  would  all  be  well !  But  what 
do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  Father  Moses,  I  will 
biing  you  my  portion  of  meat,  and  you 
shall  have  soup  made  of  it  for  your  chil- 
dren. Madame  Sorle  may  take  the  piece 
at  the  market,  or,  if  you  ])refer,  1  will 
bring  it  myself  You  shall  have  all  my 
portions  of  li'esh  meat  till  the  blockade 
is  over.  Father  Moses." 

I  was  so  moved  by  this,  that  I  Avent 
to  him  and  took  his  hand,  saying  : 

"  Sergeant,  you  are  a  noble  man ! 
Forgive  me,  I  had  an  evil  thought  to- 
wards you. " 

"  What  about  ?  "  said  he,  scowling. 

"  About  the  landwehr  at  the  tile-kiln !  " 

"Ah,  good !  That  is  a  diflerent  thing. 
I  don't  care  about  that,"  said  he.  "If 
you  knew  all  the  kmscrlic/cs  that  I  have 
despatched  in  these  last  ten  years,  you 
would  have  more  evil  thoughts  about 
me.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about;  you  accept.  Father  Moses  ?  " 


"And  you,  sergeant,"  said  I,  "  what 
will  you  have  to  eat?  " 

"  Do  not  be  troubled  about  that ;  Ser- 
geant Trubert  has  never  been  in  want!  " 

I  wanted  to  thank  him.  "  Good  !  " 
said  he,  "  that  is  all  understood.  I 
cannot  give  you  a  pike,  or  a  fat  goose, 
but  a  good  soup  in  blockade  times  is 
worth  something,  too." 

He  laughed  and  shook  hands  with  me. 
As  for  myself  I  was  quite  overcome, 
and  my  eyes  ■were  full  of  tears. 

"Let  lis  go;  good-night!  "  said  he, 
as  he  led  me  to  the  door.  "  It  will  all 
come  out  right !  Tell  Madame  Sorle 
that  it  will  all  come  out  right !  " 

I  blessed  that  man  as  I  went  out,  and 
I  told  it  all  to  Sorle,  who  was  still  more 
affected  by  it  than  myself  We  could 
not  refuse  ;  it  was  for  the  children  !  and 
during  the  last  eight  days  there  had 
been  nothing  but  horse-meat  in  the 
market. 

So  the  next  morning  we  had  fresh 
meat  to  make  soa]-»  for  those  poor  little 
ones.  But  the  dreadful  malady  was 
already  upon  us,  Fritz  !  Now,  when  I 
think  of  it,  after  all  these  years,  I  am 
quite  overcome.  However,  I  cannot 
complain ;  before  going  to  take  the  bit 
of  meat,  I  had  consulted  our  old  rabbi 
about  the  quality  of  this  meat  accoi'ding 
to  the  law,  and  he  had  replied  : 

"  The  first  law  is  to  save  Israel ;  but 
how  can  Israel  be  saved  if  the  children 
perish  ?  " 

But  after  a  while  I  remembered  that 
other  law  : 

"  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood, 
therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel :  Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no 
manner  of  flesh,  for  the  life  of  all  flesh 
is  the  blood  thereof;  Avhosoever  eateth 
it  shall  be  cut  ofl";  and  whosoever  eateth 
of  any  sick  beast  shall  be  imclean." 

In  my  great  misery  the  words  of  the 
Lord  came  to  me,  and  I  Avept. 

All  these  animals  had  been  sick  for 
six  Aveeks ;  they  lived  in  the  mire,  ex- 
posed to  the  snoAV  and  Avind,  between 
the  arsenal  and  guard  bastions. 

The  soldiers,  almost  all  of  Avhom 
Avere  sons  of  peasants,  ought  to  have 
known  that  they  could  not  live  in  the  open 
air,  in  such  cold  Aveather  ;  a  shelter  could 
easily  have  been  made.  ]>ut  when 
officers  take  the  Avhole  charge,  nobody 
else  thinks  of  anything;  they  cA^en  lor-. 
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get  their  own  village  trades.  And  if, 
unfortunutely,  tlieir  coinrannders  do  not 
give  the  order,  nothing  is  done. 

This  is  the  reason  tlmt  tlie  animals 
had  neither  flesh  nor  fat ;  this  is  the 
reason  that  they  were  nothing  but  mis- 
erable, trembling  carcasses,  and  their  suf- 
fering, unhealtliy  flesh  had  l)ecome  un- 
clean, according  to  the  law  of  God. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  died.  The  wind 
brought  to  the  city  the  bad  air  from  the 
carcasses,  scattered  by  hundreds  around 
the  tile-kiln,  the  Ozillo  farm,  and  in  the 
gardens,  and  this  also  caused  much  sick- 
ness. 

The  justice  of  the  Lord  is  shown  in 
all  things ;  when  the  living  neglect 
their  duties  toward  the  dead,  they 
perish. 

I  have  often  remembered  these  things 
when  it  was  too  late,  so  that  I  think  of 
them  only  with  grief 

XVIII. 

The  most  painful  of  all  my  recollec- 
tions, Fritz,  is  the  way  in  Avhich  that 
terrible  disease  came  to  our  family. 

On  the  tw^elfth  of  INlarch  we  heard  of 
a  large  number  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  were  dying.  We  dared 
not  listen ;  we  said  : 

"  No  one  in  our  house  is  sick,  the 
Lord  watches  over  us !  " 

After  David  had  come,  after  supper, 
to  cuddle  in  my  arms,  with  his  little 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  I  looked  at  him  ; 
he  seemed  very  drowsy,  but  children  are 
alw^ays  sleepy  at  night.  Esdras  was 
already  asleep,  and  Safel  had  just  bidden 
us  good-night. 

At  last  Zeflen  took  the  child,  and  we 
all  went  to  bed. 

That  night  the  Russians  did  not  fire  ; 
perhaps  the  typhus  was  among  them, 
too.      I  do  not  know. 

About  midnight,  when  by  God's  good- 
ness we  were  asleep,  I  heard  a  terrible 
cry, 

I  listened,  and  Sorle  said  to  me : 

"  It  is  Zeffen  !  " 

I  rose  at  once,  and  tried  to  light  the 
lamp  ;  but  I  -was  so  much  agitated  that 
I  coukl  not  find  anything. 

Sorle  struck  a  light,  I  drew  on  my 
pantaloons  and  ran  to  the  door.  But  I 
was  hardly  in  the  passage-w\ay  when 
Zeflen  came  out  of  her  room  like  an 


insane  person,  with  her  long  black  hair 
all  loose. 

"  The  child  !  "  she  screamed. 

Sorle  followed  me.  We  went  in,  w^e 
leaned  over  the  cradle.  The  two  chil- 
dren seemed  to  be  sleeping ;  Esdras  all 
rosy,  David  as  white  as  snow. 

At  first  I  saw  nothing,  I  was  so  fright- 
ened, but  at  last  I  took  up  David  to 
waken  him  ;  I  shook  hiin,  and  called, 
"  David !  " 

And  then  we  first  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  open  and  fixed. 

"  Wake  him  !  wake  him  !  "  cried  Zef- 
fen. 

Sorle  took  my  hands  and  said  : 

"Quick!  make  a  fire!  heat  some 
water !  " 

And  Ave  laid  him  across  the  bed, 
shaking  him  and  calling  him  by  name. 
Little  Esdras  began  to  cry. 

"  Light  a  fire  !  ''  said  Sorle  again  to 
me.  "And,  Zeflen,  be  quiet !  It  does  no 
good  to  cry  so.     Quick,  quick,  a  fire  !  " 

But  Zeflen  cried  out  incessantly,  "  Mj 
poor  child !" 

"  He  will  soon  be  warm  again,"  said 
Soi'le  ;  "  only,  Moses,  make  haste  and 
dress  yourself,  and  run  for  Doctor  Stein- 
brenner." 

She  was  pale  and  more  alarmed  than 
we,  but  this  brave  woman  never  lost  her 
presence  of  mind  or  her  courage.  She 
had  made  a  fire,  and  the  faggots  were 
crackling  in  the  chimney. 

I  ran  to  get  my  cloak,  and  went  down, 
thinking  to  myself: 

"The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !  If 
the  child  dies  I  shall  not  survive  him ! 
No,  he  is  the  one  that  I  love  best,  I 
could  not  survive  him  !  " 

For  you  know,  Fritz,  that  the  child 
who  is  most  unhappy,  or  in  the  greatest 
danger,  is  alw^ays  the  one  that  we  love 
best ;  he  needs  us  the  most ;  we  forget 
the  others  !  The  Lord  has  ordered  it  so, 
doubtless  for  the  greatest  good. 

I  was  already  running  in  the  street. 

A  darker  night  Avas  never  seen.  The 
wind  blew  from  the  Rhine,  the  snoAV 
blcAV  about  like  dust ;  here  and  there 
the  lighted  AvindoAvs  shoAved  where  peo- 
ple Avere  Avatching  by  the  sick. 

My  head  was  uncovered,  yet  I  did 
not  feel  the  cold.  I  cried  Avithin  mv- 
self: 

The  last  day  had  come  !  That  day  of 
Avhich  the  Lord  has  said  : 
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"  Afore  the  harvest,  when  the  bud  is 
perfect,  and  tlie  sour  grape  is  ripening 
in  the  flower,  he  shall  both  cut  off  the 
sprigs  with  pruning-hooks,  and  take 
away  and  cut  down  the  branches." 

Full  of  these  fearful  thoughts,  I  went 
across  the  large  market-place,  where  the 
wind  was  tossing  the  old  ehns,  full  of 
frost. 

As  the  clock  struck  one,  I  puslied  open 
Doctor Steinbrenner's  door;  its  large  pul- 
ley rattled  in  the  vestibule.  As  I  was  grop- 
ing about,  trying  to  find  the  baluster, 
the  servant  appeared  with  a  light  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  asked,  holding 
the  lantern  before  her. 

"  Ah  !  "  I  replied,  "  tell  the  doctor  to 
come  immediately;  we  have  a  child  sick, 
very  sick." 

I  could  not  restrain  my  sobs. 

"Come  up.  Monsieur  Moses,"  said 
the  girl :  "  the  doctor  has  just  come 
in,  and  has  not  gone  to  bed.  Come  up 
a  moment  and  warm  yourself!  " 

But  Father  Steinbrenner  had  heard  it 
all. 

"  Very  well,  Theresa !  "  said  he,  com- 
ing out  of  his  room  ;  "  keep  the  fire 
burning.  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour  or 
two." 

He  had  already  taken  down  his  large 
three-cornered  cap,  and  his  goat's-hair 
great-coat. 

We  walked  across  the  square  without 
speaking.  I  went  first ;  in  a  few  minutes 
we  ascended  our  stairs. 

Sorle  had  placed  a  candle  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs ;  I  took  it  and  led  M.  Stein- 
brenner to  the  baby's  room. 

All  seemed  quiet  as  we  entered.  Zef- 
fen  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  behind 
the  door,  with  her  head  on  her  knees, 
and  her  shoulders  uncovered  ;  she  Avas 
no  longer  crying  but  weeping.  The 
child  was  in  bed  ;  Sorle,  standing  at  its 
side,  looked  at  us. 

The  doctor  laid  his  caj)  on  the  bu- 
reau. 

"  It  is  too  warm  here,"  said  he,  "give 
us  a  little  air." 

_  Then  he  went  to  the  bed.  Zeffen  had 
risen  Irom  her  chair,  as  pale  as  death. 
The  doctor  took  the  lamp,  and  looked  at 
our  poor  little  David  ;  he  raised  the 
coverlet  and  lifted  out  the  little  round 
limbs  ;he  listened  to  the  breathing.  Esdras 
having  begun  to  cry,  he  turned  round  and 


said :  "  Take  the  other  child  away  from 
this  room — we  must  be  quiet!  and  then 
the  air  of  a  sick-room  is  not  good  for 
such  small  children." 

He  gave  me  a  side  look.  I  understood 
what  he  meant  to  say.  It  was  the 
typhus  !  I  looked  at  my  wife  ;  she  un- 
derstood it  all. 

I  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  my  heart 
were  torn  ;  I  wanted  to  groan,  but  Zef- 
fen was  there  leaning  over,  behind  us, 
and  I  said  nothing;  nor  did  Sorle. 

The  doctor  asked  for  paper  to  write  a 
prescription,  and  we  went  out  together. 
I  led  him  to  our  room,  and  shut  the 
door,  and  began  to  sob. 

"  Moses,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  man, 
do  not  weep !  Remember  that  you 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  courage  to 
two  poor  women. 

"Is  there  no  hope?"  I  asked  him 
in  a  low  voice,  afraid  of  being 
heard, 

"It  is  the  typhus!  "said  he.  "We 
will  do  wdiat  we  can.  There,  that  is  the 
prescription  :  goto  Tribolin's  ;  his  boy  is 
up  at  night  now,  and  he  will  give  you 
the  medicine.  Be  quick!  And  then,  in 
heaven's  name,  take  the  other  child  out 
of  that  room,  and  your  daughter  too,  if 
possible.  Try  to  find  some  one  out  of  the 
family,  people  accustomed  to  sickness; 
the  typhus  is  contagious." 

I  said  nothing. 

He  took  his  cap  and  went. 

Now  what  can  I  say  more  ?  The  ty- 
23hus  is  a  disease  engendered  by  death 
itself;  the  prophet  speaks  of  it,  when  he 
says : 

"  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee, 
to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming  !  " 

How  many  have  I  seen  die  of  the  ty- 
phus in  our  hospitals,  on  the  Saverne  hill, 
and  elsewhere  ! 

When  men  tear  each  other  to  pieces, 
without  mercy,  why  should  not  death 
come  to  help  them  ?  But  what  had 
this  poor  babe  done  that  it  must  die  so 
soon  'i  This,  Fritz,  is  the  most  dreadful 
thing,  that  all  must  suffer  for  the  crime 
of  some.  Yes,  when  I  think  that  my 
child  died  of  this  pestilence,  Avhich  war 
had  brought  from  the  heart  of  Russia  to 
our  homes,  and  which  ravaged  all  Alsa- 
tia  and  Lorraine  for  six  months,  instead 
of  accusing  Ciod,  as  the  impious  do,  I 
accuse  men.  Has  not  God  given  them 
reason  ?     And  Avhen  they  do  not  use  it — 
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when  they  let  themselves  raj:;e  against 
each  other  like  brutes — is  He  to  blame 
for  it  ? 

But  of  what  use  are  right  ideas,  when 
we  arc  suftering ! 

I  remember  that  the  sickness  lasted 
for  six  days,  and  those  were  the 
crudest  days  of  ray  life.  I  feared  for 
my  wife,  for  ray  daughter,  for  Siifel,  for 
Esdras.  I  sat  in  a  corner,  listening  to 
the  babe's  breathing.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  to  breathe  no  longer.  Then  a 
chill  passed  over  me  ;  I  went  to  him  and 
listened.  And  when,  by  chance,  Zeffen 
came,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  prohibition, 
I  went  into  a  sort  of  fury  ;  I  pushed  her 
out  by  the  shoulders,  trembling. 

"  But  he  is  my  child !  He  is  my 
child  !  "  she  said. 

"  And  art  thou  not  my  child  too  ?  " 
said  I.     "  I  do  not  want  you  all  to  die  ! " 

Then  I  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  into 
ray  chair,  looking  straight  before  me, 
my  strength  all  gone ;  I  was  exhausted 
with  grief. 

Sorle  came  and  went,  with  firm-closed 
lips  ;  she  prepared  everything  and  took 
care  of  everything. 

At  that  time  musk  was  the  remedy 
for  typhus ;  the  house  was  full  of  musk. 
Often  the  idea  seized  me  that  Esdras, 
too,  was  going  to  be  sick.  Ah,  if  having 
children  is  the  greatest  happiness  in  the 
world,  what  agony  is  it  to  see  them 
suffer !  How  fearful  to  think  of  losing 
them  ! — to  be  there,  to  hear  their  labored 
breathing,  their  delirium,  to  watch  their 
sinking  from  hour  to  hour,  from  minute 
to  minute,  and  to  exclaim  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul : 

"  Death  is  near  at  hand !  There  is 
nothing,  nothing  more  that  can  be  done 
to  save  thee,  my  child !  I  cannot  give 
thee  my  life  !  Death  does  not  wish  for 
it!" 

What  heart-rending  and  what  anguish, 
till  the  last  moment  when  all  is  over! 

Then,  Fritz,  money,  the  blockade,  the 
famine,  the  general  desolation — all  were 
forgotten.  I  hardly  saw  the  sergeant 
open  our  door  every  morning  and  look 
in,  asking : 

^'  Well,  Father  Moses,  well  ?  " 

T  did  not  know  what  he  said ;  I  paid 
no  attention  to  him. 

But,  what  I  always  think  of  with 
pleasure,  what  I  am  always  proud  of,  is 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all   this   trouble, 


when  Sorle,  Zeffen,  myself  and  every- 
body were  beside  ourselves,  when  we 
forgot  all  aljout  our  business,  and  let 
everything  go,  little  Safel  at  once  took 
charge  of  our  shop.  Every  morning  we 
heard  him  rise  at  six  o'clock,  go  down, 
open  the  warehouse,  take  up  one  or  two 
pitchers  of  brandy  and  begin  to  serve  the 
customers. 

No  one  had  said  a  word  to  him  about 
it,  but  Safel  had  a  genius  for  traffic. 
And  if  anything  could  console  a  father 
in  such  troubles,  it  would  be  to  see  him- 
self, as  it  were,  living  again  in  so  young 
a  child,  and  to  say  to  himself:  "  At 
least  the  good  race  is  not  extinct :  it  still 
reraams  to  preserve  common-sense  m  the 
world,"  Yes,  it  is  the  only  consolation 
which  a  man  can  have. 

Our  schahes  gdi'e  did  the  work  in  the 
kitchen,  and  old  Lanche  helped  us  watch, 
but  Safel  took  the  whole  charge  of  the 
shop  ;  his  mother  and  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  our  little  David. 

He  died  in  the  night  of  the  eighteenth 
of  March,  the  day  when  the  fire  broke 
out  in  Captain  Cabanier's  house. 

That  same  hight  two  shells  fell  upon 
our  house  ;  the  screen  made  them  roll 
into  the  court,  where  they  both  burst, 
breaking  the  laundry  windows  to  pieces, 
and  demolishing  the  butcher's  door, 
which  fell  down  at  once  with  a  fearful 
crash. 

It  was  the  most  powerfid  bombard- 
ment since  the  blockade  began,  for,  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  saw  the  fire  ascend- 
ing, they  fired  from  Mittelbroim,  from 
the  Barracks,  and  the  Fiquet  lowlands 
to  prevent  its  being  extinguished, 

I  stayed  all  the  while  with  Sorle,  near 
the  babe's  bed,  and  the  noise  of  the 
bursting  shells  did  not  disturb  us. 

The   unhappy  do  not    cling   to    life ; 
and  then  the  child  was  so  sick !      There 
were  blue  spots  all  over  his  body. 
The  end  was  drawing  near. 
I  walked  the  room.      Without  they 
were  crying  "  Fire  !  Fire  !  " 

People  passed  in  the  street  like  a  tor- 
rent. We  heard  those  returning  from 
the  fire  telling  the  news,  the  engines 
hurrying  by,  the  soldiers  ranginc^  the 
crowd  in  the  line,  the  shells  bursting  at 
the  right  and  left. 

Before  our  windows  the  long  trails  of 
red  flame  descended  upon  the  roofs  in 
front,  and  shattered  the  glass  of  the  win- 
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dows.  Our  cannon  all  around  the  city 
replied  to  the  enemy.  Now  and  then 
we  heard  the  cry :  "  Room !  Room !  "  as 
the  wounded  were  carried  away. 

Twice  some  pickets  came  up  into  my 
room  to  put  me  in  the  line,  but,  on  see- 
ing me  sitting  with  Sorle  by  our  child, 
they  went  down  again. 

The  first  shell  burst  at  our  house  about 
eleven  ox-lock,  the  second  at  four  in  the 
morning ;  everything  shook,  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar  ;  the  floor,  tlie  bed, 
the  furniture  seemed  to  be  upheaved ; 
but,  in  our  exhaustion  and  desj^air,  we 
did  not  speak  a  single  word. 

Zeften  came  running  to  us  with 
Esdras  and  little  Safel,  at  the  first  explo- 
sion. It  was  evident  that  little  David 
Avas  about  to  die.  Old  Lanche  and 
Sorle  were  sitting,  sobbing.  Zeften 
began  to  cry. 

I  opened  the  windows  wide  to  admit 
the  air,  and  the  powder-smoke  which 
covered  the  city  came  into  the  room. 

Safel  saw  at  once  that  the  hour  was 
at  hand.  I  needed  only  to  look  at  him, 
and  he  went  out,  and  soon  returned, 
notwithstanding  the  crowd,  with  Kal- 
mes  the  chanter,  who  began  to  recite 
the  prayer  of  the  dying  : 

"The  Lord  reigneth !  The  Lord 
reigneth  !  The  Lord  shall  reign  every- 
where and  forever ! 

"  Praise,  everywhere  and  forever,  the 
name  of  his  glorious  reign  ! 

"The  Lord  is  God!  The  Lord  is 
God  !     The  Lord  is  God ! 

"  Hear,  oh  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  God ! 

"  Go,  then,  where  the  Lord  calleth 
thee — go,  and  may  his  mercy  helj)  thee ! 

"May  the  Lord,  our  God,  be  with 
thee  ;  may  his  immortal  angels  lead  thee 
to  heaven,  and  may  the  righteous  be 
glad  when  the  Lord  shall  receive  thee 
into  his  bosom ! 

"  God  of  mercy,  receive  this  soul  into 
the  midst  of  eternal  joys !  " 

Sorle  and  I  repeated,  weeping,  those 
holy  words.  Zefien  lay  as  if  dead, 
her  arms  extended  across  the  bed,  over 
the  feet  of  her  child.  Her  brother 
S^fel  stood  behind  her,  weeping  bitterly, 
and  calling  softly,   "Zeften!  Zeft'en  !  " 

But  she  did  not  hear  ;  her  soul  was 
lost  in  intinite  sorrows. 

Without,  tlie  cries  of  "Fire!"  the 
orders  for  the  engines,  tlie  tumult  of  the 


crowd,  the  rolling  of  the  cannonade 
still  continued ;  the  flashes,  one  after 
another,  lighted  up  the  darkness. 

What  a  night,  Fritz,  what  a  night ! 

Suddenly  Safel,  who  was  leaning  over, 
under  the  curtain,  turned  I'ound  to  us  in 
terror.  My  wife  and  I  ran,  and  saw 
that  the  child  was  dead.  We  raised  our 
hands,  sobbing,  to  indicate  it.  The 
chanter  ceased  his  psalm.  Our  David 
was  dead ! 

The  most  terrible  thing  was  the  moth- 
er's cry !  She  lay,  stretched  out,  as  if 
she  had  fainted  ;  but  when  the  chanter 
leaned  over  and  closed  the  lips,  saying 
"  Amen  !  "  she  rose,  lifted  the  little  one, 
looked  at  him,  then,  raising  him  above 
her  head,  began  to  run  towards  the 
door,  crying  out  with  a  heart-rending 
voice : 

"  Baruch  !  Baruch  !  save  our  child  !  " 

She  was  mad,  Fritz!  In  this  last 
terror  I  stopped  her,  and,  by  main  force, 
took  from  her  the  little  body  which  she 
was  carrying  away.  And  Sorle,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  her,  with  ceaseless 
groanings.  Mother  Lanche,  the  chanter, 
Safel,  all  led  her  away. 

I  remained  alone,  and  I  heard  them 
go  down,  leading  away  my  daughter. 

Plow  can  a  man  endure  such  sorrows  ? 

I  put  David  back  in  the  bed  and  cov- 
ered him,  because  of  the  open  windows. 
I  knew  that  he  was  dead,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  he  would  be  cold,  I  looked  at  him 
for  a  long  time,  so  as  to  retain  that 
beautiful  foce  in  my  heart. 

It  was  all  heart-rending— all!  I  felt 
as  if  my  bowels  were  torn  from  me,  and 
in  my  madness  I  accused  the  Lord,  and 
said: 

"  I  am  the  man  that  hath  seen  afilic- 
tion  by  the  rod  of  thy  wrath.  Surely 
against  me  is  he  turned.  My  flesh  and 
my  skin  hath  me  made  old ;  he  liath 
broken  my  bones.  He  hath  set  me  in 
dark  places.  Also  when  I  cry  and 
shout,  he  shutteth  out  my  prayer.  He 
was  unto  me  as  a  lion  in  secret  places!  " 

Thus  I  walked  about,  groaning  and 
even  blaspheming.  But  God  in  his 
mercy  forgave  me  ;  he  knew  that  it  was 
not  myself  that  spoke,  but  my  despair. 

At  last  I  sat  down,  the  others  came 
back.  Sorle  sat  next  to  me  in  silence. 
Safel  said  to  me  : 

"  Zeften  has  gone  to  the  rabbi's  with 
Esdras." 
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I  covered  my  liead  without  answer- 
ing liiin. 

Then  some  women  came  with  ohl 
Lanche  ;  I  took  Sorlc  by  the  hand,  and 
we  went  into  the  large  room,  without 
speaking  a  word. 

The  mere  sight  of  this  room,  wliere 
the  two  little  brothers  had  ])layed  so 
long,  made  my  tears  come  afresh,  and 
Sorlc,  Safel  and  I  wept  together.  The 
house  was  full  of  people  ;  it  might  have 
been  eight  o'clock,  and  they  knew  al- 
ready that  we  had  a  child  dead. 

XIX. 

Thex,  Fritz,  the  funeral  rites  began. 
All  who  died  of  typhus  had  to  be 
buried  the  same  day  :  Christians  behind 
the  church,  and  Jews  in  the  fosses,  in 
the  place  now  occupied  by  the  riding- 
school. 

Old  w^omen  w^ere  already  there,  to 
wash  the  poor  little  body,  and  comb  the 
hair,  and  cut  the  nails,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Lord.  Some  of  them  sewed 
the  winding-sheet. 

The  open  windows  admitted  the  air, 
the  shutters  struck  against  the  walls. 
The  ^e/ia»iess*  went  through  the  streets, 
striking  the  doors  w^ith  his  mace,  to 
summon  our  brethren. 

Sorle  sat  upon  the  ground  with  her 
head  veiled.  Hearing  Desmorets  come 
up  the  stairs,  I  had  courage  to  go  and 
meet  him,  and  show  him  the  room.  The 
poor  angel  was  in  his  little  shirt  on  the 
floor,  the  head  raised  a  little  on  some 
straw,  and  the  little  thaJeth  in  his  lin- 
gers. He  was  so  beautiful,  wath  his 
brown  hair,  and  half-opened  lips,  that  I 
thought  as  I  looked  at  him  :  "  The  Lord 
wanted  to  have  thee  near  his  throne!" 
And  my  tears  fell  silently :  my  beard 
was  full  of  them. 

Desmarets  then  took  the  measure 
and  went.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
returned  with  the  httle  pine  coffin  mider 
his  arm,  and  the  house  was  filled  anew 
with  lamentations. 

I  could  not  see  the  coffin  closed  !  I 
went  and  sat  upon  the  sack  of  ashes, 
covering  my  face  with  both  hands,  and 
crying  In  my  heart  like  Jacob,  "  Surely 
I  shall  go  down  to  the  grave  with  this 
child  ;  I  shall  not  survive  him.  " 

Soon  a  few  of  our  brethren  came,  for 

*  Beadle. 


a  panic  was  in  the  city ;  men  knew  tliat 
the  angel  of  death  was  j^assing  by,  and 
that  drops  of  blood  rained  from  his 
sword  upon  the  houses  ;  each  emptied 
the  water  from  his  jug  upon  the  thresh- 
old and  entered  quickly.  But  the  best 
of  them  canie  silently,  and  as  evening 
ai)i)roached,  it  was  necessary  to  go  and 
descend  by  the  postern. 

I  was  the  only  one  of  our  family. 
Sorle  was  not  able  to  follow  me,  nor  Zef- 
fen.  I  was  the  only  one  to  throw  the 
shovelful  of  earth.  My  strength  all  left 
me,  they  had  to  lead  me  back  to  our 
door.  The  sergeant  held  me  by  the 
arm ;  he  spoke  to  me  and  I  did  not  hear 
him  ;  I  was  as  if  dead. 

All  else  that  I  remember  of  that  dread- 
ful day,  is  the  moment  when,  having 
come  into  the  house,  sitting  on  the  sack, 
before  our  cold  hearth,  with  bare  feet 
and  bent  head,  and  my  soul  in  the  depths, 
the  schamess  came  to  me,  touchetl  my 
shoulder  and  made  me  rise ;  and  then 
took  his  knife  from  his  pocket  and  rent 
my  garment,  tearing  it  to  the  hip.  Tiiis 
blow  was  the  last  and  the  most  dreadful ; 
I  fell  back,  murmuring  Avith  Job : 

"Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was 
born,  and  the  night  in  which  it  was  said, 
there  is  a  man  child  conceived!  Let  a 
cloud  dwell  upon  it,  let  the  blackness  of 
the  day  terrify  it !  For  mourning,  the 
true  mourning' does  not  come  down  from 
the  father  to  the  child,  but  goes  up  from 
the  child  to  the  father.  A\niy  did  the 
knees  prevent  me  ?  or  why  the  breasts 
that  I  should  suck?  For  now  I  should 
have  lain  still  in  the  tomb  and  been  at 
rest!" 

And  my  grief,  Fritz,  had  no  bounds  ; 
"What  will  Baruch  say,"  I  exclaimed, 
"and  what  shall  I  answer  hiui  when  he 
asks  me  to  give  him  back  his  child  ?  " 

I  felt  no  longer  any  interest  in  our 
business.  Zeffen  lived  with  the  old  rab- 
bi; her  mother  spent  the  days  with  her, 
to  take  care  of  Esdras  and  comfort  her. 
Every  part  of  our  house  was  opened ; 
the  schabes  gdle  burned  sugar  and 
spices,  and  the  air  from  without  had  free 
circulation.     Safel  went  on  selling. 

As  for  myself,  I  sat  before  the  hearth 
in  the  morning,  cooked  some  potatoes, 
and  ate  them  with  a  little  salt,  and  then 
I  went  out,  without  thoughtor  aim.  I 
wandered  sometimes  to  tlie  right,  some- 
times to  the  left,  towards  the  old  gen- 
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d'armcry,  around  tlie  ramparts,  in  out-of- 
tlie-way  places. 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  any  one,  espe- 
cially those  Avho  had  known  the  child. 

Then,  Fritz,  our  miseries  were  at  their 
height;  famine,  cold,  all  kinds  of  sufier- 
ings  weighed  nj^on  the  city ;  faces  grew 
thin,  and  women  and  children  -were  seen, 
half  naked  and  trembling,  groping  in  the 
shadow  in  the  deserted  by-ways. 

Ah !  such  miseries  will  never  return  ! 
"VVe  have  no  more  such  abominable  wars, 
lasting  twenty  years,  when  the  highways 
looked  like  ruts,  and  the  roads  like  streams 
ofmnd;  when  the  ground  remained  im- 
tilled  for  want  of  husbandmen,  when 
houses  sank  for  want  of  inhabitants ; 
when  the  poor  went  barefoot  and  the  rich 
in  wooden  shoes,  while  the  superior  offi- 
cers passed  by  on  superb  horses,  looking 
down  contemptuously  on  the  human  race. 

We  could  not  endure  that  now  ! 

But  at  that  time  everything  in  the 
nation  was  destroyed  and  humiliated  ; 
the  citizens  and  the  people  had  nothing 
left ;  force  was  everything.  If  a  man 
said,  "But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  jus- 
tice, right,  truth  !  "  the  way  was  to  an- 
swer with  a  smile,  "I  do  not  understand 
you !  "  and  you  were  taken  for  a  man 
of  sense  and  experience,  who  would 
make  his  way. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow,  I 
saw  these  things  without  thinking  about 
them ;  but  since  then  they  have  come 
back  to  me,  and  thousands  of  others  ; 
all  the  survivors  of  those  days  can  re- 
member them,  too. 

One  morning,  I  was  under  the  old 
inarket,  looking  at  the  wretches  as  they 
bought  meat.  At  that  time  they  knocked 
down  the  horses  of  Rouge-Colas  and 
those  of  the  gendarmes,  as  fleshless  as 
the  cattle  in  the  fosses,  and  sold  the  meat 
at  very  high  prices. 

I  looked  at  the  swarms  of  wrinkled 
old  women,  of  hollow-eyed  citizens,  all 
these  wretched  creatures  crowding  be- 
fore Frantz  Sepel's  stall,  while  he  dis- 
tributed bits  of  carcass  to  them, 

Frantz's  large  dogs  were  seen  no  longer 
prowling  about  the  market,  licking  up  the 
bloody  scraps.  The  dried  hands  of  old 
women  were  stretched  out  at  the  end  of 
their  fleshless  arms,  to  snatch  everything ; 
weak  voices  called  out  entreatingly,  "A 
little  more  liver,  Monsieur  Frantz,  so 
that  we  can  make  merry  !  " 


I  saw  all  this  under  the  great  dark 
roof,  through  which  a  little  light  came, 
in  the  holes  iiiade  by  the  shells.  In  the 
distance,  among  the  worm-eaten  pillars, 
some  soldiers,  under  the  arch  of  the 
guard-house,  with  their  old  capes  hang- 
ing down  their  thighs,  were  also  looking 
on  ; — it  seemed  like  a  dream. 

My  great  sorrow  accorded  Avith  these 
sad  sights.  I  was  about  leaving  at  the 
end  of  a  half  hour,  when  I  saw  Burguet 
coming  along  by  Father  Brainstein's  old 
country-house,  which  was  now  staved  in 
by  the  shells,  and  leaning,  all  shattered, 
over  the  street. 

Burguet  had  told,  me  several  days  be- 
fore our  affliction,  that  his  maid-servant 
was  sick.  I  had  thought  no  more  of  it, 
but  now  it  came  to  me. 

He  looked  so  changed,  so  thin,  his 
cheeks  so  marked  by  wrinkles,  it  seemed 
as  if  years  had  passed  since  I  had  seen 
him.  His  hat  came  down  to  his  eyes, 
and  his  beard,  at  least  a  fortnight  old, 
had  turned  gray.  He  came  in,  looking 
round  in  all  directions  ;  but  he  could 
not  see  me  where  I  was,  in  the  deep 
shadow,  against  the  planks  of  the  old 
fodder-house;  and  he  stopped  behind 
tlie  crowd  of  old  women,  who  were 
squeezed  in  a  semicircle  before  the  stall, 
awaiting  their  turn. 

After  a  minute  he  put  some  sous  in 
Frantz  Sepel's  hand,  and  received  his 
morsel,  Avhich  he  hid  under  his  cloak. 
Then  looking  round  again,  he  Avas  go- 
ing away  quickly,  Avith  his  head  down 
and  his  skirts  crossed. 

This  sight  moved  my  heart :  I  hurried 
aAvay,  raising  my  hands  to  heaven,  and 
exclaiming :  "  Is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble ?  Burguet  too  !  A  man  of  his  genius 
to  sufier  hunger  and  eat  carcasses!  Oh, 
Avhat  times  of  trial !  " 

I  Avent  home,  completely  upset. 
We  had   not   many   provisions   left; 
but,  still,  the   next   morning,   as   Safel 
Avas  going  down  to  open  the  shop,  I  said 
to  him : 

"  Stop,  my  child,  take  this  little  basket 
to  M.  Burguet ;  it  is  some  potatoes  and 
salt  beef.  Take  care  that  nobody  sees 
it,  they  Avould  take  it  from  you.  Say 
that  it  is  in  remembrance  of  the  poor 
deserter." 

The  child  Avcnt.  He  told  me  that 
Burguet  wept. 

This,  Fritz,  is  Avhat  must  be  seen  in  a 
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Llockade,  where  you  arc  attacked  from 
day  to  day.  This  is  wliat  the  Germans 
and  Spaniards  had  to  sufter,  and  wliat 
we  suffered  in  our  turn.     This  is  war  ! 

Even  the  provisions  in  tlie  storehouses 
were  ahnost  gone  :  but  Moulin,  the  com- 
mander of  the  place,  having  died  of  ty- 
phus, the  famine  did  not  prevent  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  who  took  his  place, 
from  giving  balls  and  fetes  to  the  envoys, 
in  the  old  Thevenot  house.  The  win- 
dows were  bright,  music  played,  the 
staff-officers  drank  punch  and  warm 
wine,  to  make  believe  that  we  were  liv- 
ing in  abundance.  There  was  good  rea- 
son for  bandaging  the  eyes  of  these  en- 
voys till  they  reached  the  very  ball-room, 
for,  if  they  had  seen  the  look  ot'the  people, 
all  the  bowls  and  warm  wines  in  the 
world  would  not  have  deceived  them. 

All  this  time,  the  grave-digger  Mou- 
yot  and  his  two  boys  came  every  morn- 
ing to  take  their  two  or  tliree  drops  of 
brandy.  They  might  say  "We  drink 
to  the  dead !  "  as  the  veterans  said  "  We 
drink  to  the  Cossacks !  "  Nobody  in  the 
city  would  willingly  have  undertaken  to 
bury  those  who  had  died  of  typhus  ;  they 
alone,  after  taking  their  drop,  dared  to 
throw  the  bodies  from  the  hospital  upon 
a  cart,  and  pile  them  up  in  the  pit,  and 
then  they  passed  for  grave-diggers,  with 
father  Zebede. 

The  order  was  to  wrap  the  dead  in  a 
sheet.  But  who  saw  that  it  was  done  ? 
Old  Mouyot  himself  told  me  that  they 
were  buried  in  their  cloaks  or  vests,  as 
it  might  be,  and  sometimes  entirely 
naked. 

For  every  corpse,  these  men  had  their 
thirty-five  sous ;  Father  Mouyot,  tlie  blind 
man,  can  tell  you  so ;  it  was  his  good 
time. 

Toward  the  end  of  March,  in  the 
midst  of  this  fearful  want,  when  there 
was  not  a  dog,  and  still  less  a  cat, 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  the  city  was 
full  of  evil  tidings;  rumors  of  battles 
lost,  of  marches  upon  Paris,  etc. 

As  the  envoys  had  been  received,  and 
balls  given  in  their  honor,  something 
of  our  misfortunes  became  known  either 
through  the  family  or  the  servants. 

Often,  in  wandering  through  the 
streets  wliich  ran  along  the  ramparts,  I 
mounted  one  of  the  bastions,  looking 
toward  Strasburg,  or  Metz,  or  Paris.  I 
had   no   fear   then  of  stray  bullets.     I 


looked  forth  upon  the  thousand  bivouac 
fires  scattered  over  the  plain,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  enemy  returning  from  the 
villages  with  their  long  poles  hung  with 
quarters  of  meat,  at  others  crouched 
around  the  little  fires  which  shone  like 
stars  upon  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and 
at  their  patrols  and  their  covered  batter- 
ies from  which  their  fiag  was  flying. 

Sometimes  I  looked  at  the  smoke  of 
the  chimneys  at  Quatre-Vents,  or  Bibel- 
berg,  or  Mittelbronn.  Our  chimneys 
had  no  smoke,  our  festive  days  were 
over. 

You  can  never  imagine  how  many 
thoughts  come  to  you,  when  you  are  so 
shut  up,  as  your  eyes  follow  the  long 
white  highways,  and  you  imagine  your- 
self walking  there,  talking  with  people 
about  the  news,  asking  them  what  they 
have  suffered,  and  telling  them  what 
you  have  yourself  endured. 

From  the  bastion  of  the  guard  I 
could  see  even  the  white  peaks  of  the 
Schneeberg ;  I  imagined  myself  in  the 
midst  of  foresters,  wood-cutters,  and 
wood-splitters.  There  was  a  rumor  that 
they  were  defending  their  route  from 
Schirmeck  ;  I  longed  to  know  if  it  were 
true. 

As  I  looked  toward  the  Maisons- 
Rouges,  on  the  road  to  Paris,  I  imagin- 
ed myself  to  be  with  my  old  friend 
Leiser;  I  saw  him  at  his  hearth,  in  de- 
spair at  having  to  suppoit  so  many  peo- 
ple, for  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Ba- 
varian staff-officers  remained  upon  this 
route,  and  new  regiments  went  by  con- 
tinually. 

xVnd  spring  came  !  The  snow  began 
to  melt  in  the  lurrows  and  behind  the 
hedges.  The  great  forests  of  La  Bonne 
Fontaine  and  the  Barracks  began  to 
change  their  tints. 

Tlie  thing  which  affected  me  most,  as 
I  have  often  remembered,  was  hearing 
the  first  lark  at  the  end  of  March.  The 
sky  was  entirely  clear,  and  I  looked  up 
to  see  the  bird.  I  thought  of  little 
David,  and  I  wept,  I  knew  not  why. 

Men  have  strange  thoughts ;  they  are 
affected  by  the  song  of  a  bird,  and  some- 
times, years  after,  the  same  sounds  re- 
call the  same  emotions,  so  as  even  to 
make  them  weep. 

At  last  the  house  was  purified,  and 
Zeffen  and  Sorle  came  back  to  it. 

The  time  of  the  Passover  drew  near ; 
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and  tlie  floors  must  Toe  washed,  the  walls 
scoured,  the  vessels  cleansed.  In  the 
midst  of  these  cares,  the  poor  women 
forgot,  in  some  measure,  our  affliction ; 
hut  as  the  time  drew  nearer  our  anxiety 
increased;  how,  in  the  midst  of  this  fa- 
mine, were  we  to  obey  the  command  of 
God: 

"  This  month  shall  he  the  first  month 
of  the  year  to  you, 

"  In  the  tenth  day  of  this  month  they 
shall  take  to  them  every  man  a  lamb, 
according  to  tlie  house  of  their  fiuhers, 
a  lamb  for  a  house. 

"Ye  shall  take  it  out  from  the  sheep 
or  from  the  goats. 

"  And  ye  shall  keep  it  until  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  same  month, 

"And  they  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that 
night,  roast  with  fire,  and  unleavened 
bread ;  and  with  bitter  herbs  shall  they 
eat  it." 

But  where  was  the  sacrificial  lamb  to 
be  found  ?  &chmo(de  alone,  the  old 
schamess,  had  thought  of  it  for  us  all, 
three  months  before ;  he  had  nourished 
a  male  goat  of  that  year  in  his  cellar, 
and  that  was  the  goat  that  was  killed. 

Every  Jewish  family  had  a  portion  of 
it,  small  indeed,  but  the  law  of  the  Lord 
was  fulfilled. 

We  invited  on  that  day,  according 
to  the  law,  one  of  the  poorest  of  our 
brethren,  Kalmes.  We  -went  together 
to  the  synagogue ;  the  prayers  were 
recited,  and  then  we  rturned  to  partake 
of  the  feast  at  our  table. 

Everything  was  ready  and  according 
to  the  ]iroper  order,  notwithstanding  the 
great  destitution ;  the  white  cloth,  the 
goblet  of  vinegar,  the  hard  egg,  the 
horseradish,  the  unleavened  bread,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  goat.  The  lamp  with 
seven  burners  shone  above  it ;  but  we 
had  not  much  bread. 

Having  taken  my  seat  in  the  midst  of 
my  family,  Safel  took  the  jug  and  poured 
water  upon  my  hands;  then  we  all  bent 
forward,  each  took  a  piece  of  bread, 
saying  with  heavy  hearts: 

"  This  is  the  bread  of  afliiction  which 
our  fathers  ate  in  Egyjjt,  Whosoever 
is  hungry,  let  him  come  and  eat  with  us. 
Whosoever  is  poor  let  him  come  and 
make  the  Passover  !  " 

We  sat  down  again, and  Safel  said  to  me: 

"  What  mean  ye  by  this  service,  my 
father?"  ^ 


And  I  answered : 

"We  were  slaves  in  Egypt,  my  child, 
and  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  Avith 
a  miirhty  hand  and  an  outstretched 
arm !  " 

These  words  inspired  us  Avith  courage ; 
Ave  hoped  that  God  would  deliver  us  as 
he  had  delivered  our  fathers,  and  that 
the  Emperor  woi;ld  be  his  right  arm ; 
but  we  were  mistaken  ;  the  Lord  wanted 


nothino; 


of  that 
XX. 


The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock,  when  we 
were  all  asleep,  the  report  of  a  cannon 
made  our  windows  rattle.  The  enemy 
usually  fired  only  at  night.  I  listened  ; 
a  second  report  followed  after  a  few 
seconds,  then  another,  then  others,  one 
by  one. 

I  rose,  opened  a  window,  and  looked 
out.  The  sun  was  rising  behind  the 
arsenal.  Not  a  soul  Avas  in  the  street ; 
but,  as  one  repoi't  came  after  another, 
doors  and  windovrs  were  opened;  men 
in  their  shirts  leaned  out,  listening. 

Xo  shells  hissed  through  the  air  ;  the 
enemy  fired  powder. 

As  I  listened,  a  great  murmur  came 
from  the  distance,  outside  of  the  city. 
First  it  came  from  the  Mittelbronn  hill, 
then  it  reached  the  Bibelberg,  Quatre- 
Vents,  the  upper  and  lower  Barracks. 

Sorle  had  just  risen  also;  I  finished 
dressing,  and  said  to  her: 

"  Something  extraordinary  is  going 
on — God  grant  that  it  may  be  for  our 
good  !  " 

And  I  went  down  in  great  perturba- 
tion. 

It  was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since 
the  first  report,  and  the  whole  city  was 
out.  Some  ran  to  the  ramparts,  others 
were  in  groups,  shouting  and  disputing 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Astonish- 
ment, fear,  and  anger  were  depicted 
upon  every  fiicc. 

A  large  number  of  soldiers  were 
mingled  with  the  citizens,  and  all  went 
\i])  together  in  groups  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  French  gate. 

I  was  about  following  one  of  these 
groups,  when  Burguet  came  down  the 
street.  lie  looked  thin  and  emaciated, 
as  on  the  day  when  I  saw  him  in  the 
market. 
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"  Well ! "  said  I,  running  to  meet 
him,  "  this  is  something  serious  !  " 

"  Very  serious,  and  promising  no 
good,  Moses  !  "  said  he. 

"Yes,  it  is  evident,"  said  I,  "that 
the  allies  have  gained  victories  ;  it  may 
he  that  they  are  in  Paris  !  " 

He  turned  round  in  alarm,  and  said 
in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Take  care,  Moses,  take  care  !  If 
any  one  heard  you,  at  a  moment  like 
this,  the  veterans  Avould  tear  you  in 
pieces  !  " 

I  was  dreadfully  frightened,  for  I  saw 
that  he  Avas  right,  while,  as  for  him,  his 
cheeks  shook.  He  took  me  by  the  arm 
and  said : 

"I  owe  you  thanks  for  the  provisions 
you  sent  me;  they  came  very  oppor- 
tunely." 

And  when  I  answered  that  we  should 
always  have  a  morsel  of  bread  at  his 
service,  so  long  as  we  had  any  left,  he 
pressed  my  hand ;  and  we  went  to- 
gether up  the  street  of  the  infantry 
quarters,  as  far  as  to  the  ice-house  bas- 
tion, where  two  batteries  had  been 
placed  to  command  the  Mittelbronn  hill. 
There  we  could  see  the  road  to  Paris 
as  far  as  to  Petit  Saint  Jean,  and  even 
to  Lixheim  ;  but  those  great  heaps  of 
earth,  called  cavaliers,  were  covered 
with  people  ;  Baron  Parmentier,  his  as- 
sistant Pipelingre,  the  old  curate  Leth, 
and  many  other  men  of  note  were  there, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  looking  on  in 
silence.  We  had  only  to  see  their  faces 
to  know  that  something  dreadful  was 
happening. 

From  this  height  on  the  talus,  we 
saw  what  was  riveting  everybody's  at- 
tention. All  our  enemies,  Austrians, 
Bavarians,  Wurtemburgers,  Russians, 
cavalry  and  infantry  mixed  together, 
were  swarming  around  their  intrench- 
ments  like  ants,  embracing  each  other, 
shaking  hands,  lifting  their  shakos  on 
the  points  of  their  bayonets,  waving 
branches  of  trees  just  beginning  to  turn 
green.  Horsemen  dashed  across  the 
plain,  with  their  colbacs  on  the  point  of 
their  swords,  and  rending  the  air  with 
their  shouts. 

The  telegraph  was  in  operation  on  the 
hill  of  Saint  Jean  ;  Burguet  pointed  it 
out  to  me. 

"  If  we  imderstood  those  signals, 
Moses,"  said  he,  "  we  should  know  bet- 
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ter  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  in  the 
next  fortnight." 

Some  persons  having  turned  round  to 
listen  to  us,  we  went  down  again  into  the 
street  of  the  quartei's,  very  thoughtfully. 

The  soldiers  at  the  upper  windows  of 
the  barracks  were  also  looking  out. 
Men  and  women  in  great  numbers  were 
collecting  in  the  street. 

We  went  through  the  crowd.  In  the 
street  of  the  Capuchins,  which  was  al- 
ways deserted,  Burguet,  who  was  walk- 
ing with  his  head  down,  exclaimed  : 

"  So  it  is  all  over !  What  things  have 
we  seen  in  these  last  twenty-hve  years, 
Moses!  What  astonishing  and  terrible 
things !     And  it  is  all  over ! " 

He  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  looked 
at  me  as  if  he  were  astonished  at  his  own 
words ;  then  he  began  to  walk  on. 

"  This  winter  campaign  has  been  fright- 
ful to  me,"  said  he;  "it  has  dragged 
along — dragged  along — and  the  thunder- 
bolt did  not  come !  But  to-morrow,  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  what  are  we  going 
to  hear  ?  Is  the  Emperor  dead  ?  How 
will  that  aftect  us  ?  Will  France  still  be 
France  ?  What  will  they  leave  us  ? 
What  will  they  take  from  us  ?  " 

Reflecting  on  these  things,  we  came  in 
front  of  our  house.  Then,  as  if  suddenly 
wakened,  Burguet  said  to  me: 

"Prudence,  Moses!  If  the  Emjjeror 
is  not  dead,  the  veterans  will  hold  out 
till  the  last  second.  Remember  that,  and 
whoever  they  susj^ect  will  have  every- 
thing to  fear." 

I  thanked  him,  and  went  up,  promis- 
ing myself  that  I  would  follow  his  advice. 

My  wife  and  children  were  waitmg 
breakfast  for  me,  with  the  little  basket 
of  potatoes  upon  the  table.  We  sat 
down,  and  I  told  them  in  a  low  voice 
what  A\as  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
ramparts,  and  charged  them  to  keep 
silent,  for  the  danger  was  not  over ;  the 
garrison  might  revolt  and  choose  to  de- 
fend itself,  in  spite  of  the  officers;  and 
those  who  mixed  themselves  in  these 
matters,  either  for  or  against,  even  only 
in  words,  ran  the  risk  of  destruction, 
without  jjrotit  to  any  one. 

They  saw  that  I  was  right,  and  I  had 
no  need  of  saying  more. 

We  were  afraid  that  our  sergeant 
would  come,  and  that  we  should  be  obli- 
ged to  answer  him,  if  he  asked  what  we 
thought  of  these  matters  ;  but  he  did  not 
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come  ill  till  about  eleven,  when  we  had 
all  been  in  bed  for  a  long  time. 

The  next  day,  the  news  of  the  entrance 
of  the  allies  to  Paris  was  affixed  to  the 
church  doors  and  the  pillars  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  it  was  never  known  by  whom!  M. 
de  Vablerie,  and  three  or  four  other  emi- 
grants, capable  of  snch  a  deed,  were 
spoken  of  at  the  time,  but  nothing  was 
known  with  certainty. 

The  mounted  guard  tore  down  the  pla- 
cards, but  unfortunately  not  before  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  had  read  them. 

It  was  something  so  new,  so  incred- 
ible, after  those  ten  years  of  war,  when 
the  Emperor  had  been  everything,  and 
the  nation  had  been,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
shadow ;  when  not  a  man  had  dared  to 
speak  or  write  a  word  without  permis- 
sion ;  when  men  had  had  no  other  rights 
than  those  of  paying,  and  giving  their 
sons  as  conscripts, — it  was  such  a  great 
matter  to  think  that  the  Emperor  could 
have  been  conquered,  that  a  man  like 
myself  in  the  midst  of  his  family  shook 
his  head  three  or  four  times,  before  dar- 
ing to  breathe  a  single  word. 

So  everybody  kept  quiet,  notwith- 
standing the  placards.  The  officials  stay- 
ed at  home,  so  as  not  to  have  to  talk 
about  it;  the  governor  and  council  of  de- 
fence did  not  stir ;  but  the  last  recruits, 
in  the  hope  of  going  home  to  their  vil- 
lages, embracing  their  families,  and  re- 
turning to  their  trades  or  larming,  did 
not  conceal  their  joy,  as  was  very  natu- 
ral. The  veterans,  whose  only  trade 
and  only  means  of  living  was  war,  were 
full  of  indignation !  They  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it ;  they  declared  that 
the  reports  were  all  fiilse,  that  the  Em- 
jieror  had  not  lost  a  battle,  and  that  the 
l)lacards  and  the  cannon-firing  of  the  al- 
lies were  only  a  stratagem  to  make  us 
open  the  gates. 

And  from  that  time,  Fj-itz,  the  men 
began  to  desert,  not  one  at.  a  time,  but 
by  sixes,  by  tens,  by  twenties.  Whole 
posts  filed  off  over  the  mountain  with 
their  arms  and  baggage.  The  veterans 
fired  upon  the  deserters ;  they  kihed 
some  of  them,  and  were  ordered  to  es- 
cort the  conscripts  who  carried  soup  to 
the  outposts. 

Our  sergeant  came  to  our  room  only 
for  a  moment  in  the  evening,  to  com- 
plain of  the  desertions,  and  we  were 
glad  of  it ;  ZelFen   was  still  sick,   Sorle 


could  not  leave  her,  and  I  had  to  help 
Safel  until  the  people  went  home. 

The  shop  was  always  full  of  veterans;  as 
soon  as  one  set  went  away  another  came. 

These  old,  gray-headed  men  swal- 
lowed down  glass  after  glass  of  brandy; 
they  paid  by  turns,  and  grew  more  and 
more  down-hearted.  They  trembled  with 
rage,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  treason, 
while  they  looked  at  you  as  if  they 
would  see  through  you. 

Sometimes  they  would  smile  and  say: 

"  Take  care  !  If  they  are  going  to 
blow  up  the  fortress,  it  will  go  !  " 

Safel  and  I  pretended  not  to  under- 
st;md ;  but  you  can  imagine  our  agony  ; 
after  having  suffered  all  that  we  had,  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  blown  up  with 
those  veterans ! 

That  evening,  our  sergeant  repeated 
word  for  word  what  the  others  had  said  : 
It  was  all  nothing  but  lies  and  treason. 
The  Emperor  would  put  a  stop  to  it  by 
sweeping  off  this  rabble! 

"Just  wait!  Just  wait !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  smoked  his  pipe,  with  his 
teeth  set.  "  It  will  all  be  cleared  up 
soon  !  The  thunderbolt  is  coming ! 
And,  this  time,  no  pity,  no  mercy  !  All 
the  villains  will  have  to  go  then — all  the 
traitors!  The  country  will  have  to  be 
cleansed  for  a  hundred  years !  Never 
mind,  Moses,  we'll  laugh  !  " 

You  may  well  suppose  that  we  did 
not  feel  like  laughing. 

But  the  day  when  I  was  most  anx- 
ious was  the  eighth  of  April,  in  the 
morning,  when  the  decreeof  the  Senate, 
deposing  the  Emperor,  appeared. 

Our  shop  was  full  of  marine  artillery- 
men and  sub-officers  from  the  store- 
houses. We  had  just  served  them,  when 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  a  short 
stout  man,  with  full  yellow  cheeks,  and 
the  regulation  cap  over  his  ears,  came 
in  and  called  for  a  glass  ;  he  then  took 
the  decree  from  his  pocket. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  he,  as  he  began  calm- 
ly to  read  it  to  the  others. 

It  seems  as  if  I  could  hear  it  now: 

"  Seeing  that  Xapoleon  Bonaparte  has 
violated  the  compact  which  bound  him 
to  the  French  nation,  in  levying  taxes 
otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  the  law,  in 
unnecessarily  adjourning  the  Legislative 
Body,  in  illegally  making  many  decrees 
involving  sentence  of  death,  in  annihi- 
lating the  responsibility  of  the  ministers. 
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the  Independence  of  the  judiciary,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  etc. ;  seeing  tliat 
Napoleon  has  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  country's  misfortunes,  by  his  abuse 
of  all  the  means  of  war  committed  to 
him,  in  men  and  money,  and  in  refusing 
to  treat  on  conditions  which  the  nation- 
al interest  required  him  to  accept ;  see- 
ing that  the  manifest  wish  of  all  the 
French  demands  an  order  of  things,  the 
first  result  of  which  shall  be  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  general  peace,  and  which 
shall  also  be  the  epoch  of  a  solemn  re- 
conciliation between  all  the  States  of 
the  great  Euro])ean  family,  the  Senate 
decrees:  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  for- 
feited the  throne  ;  the  right  of  succession 
is  abolished  in  his  femily  ;  the  people  and 
the  army  are  released  from  tlie  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him." 

lie  had  scarcely  begun  to  read  when 
I  thought:  "If  that  goes  on,  they  will 
tear  down  my  shop  over  my  head." 

In  my  fright,  I  even  sent  Safel  out 
hastily  by  the  back  door.  But  it  all 
happened  very  diiFerently  from  what  I 
expected.  These  ^-eterans  despised  the 
Senate ;  they  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
and  the  one  who  read  the  decree  sniifed 
at  it,  and  threw  it  under  the  countei". 
"  The  Senate  !  "  said  he.  "  What  is  the 
Senate  ?  A  set  of  hangers-on,  a  set  of 
feast-smellers  that  the  Emperor  has  en- 
ticed, right  and  left,  to  keep  saying  to 
him — '  God  bless  you  ! '  " 

"  Yes,  major,"  said  another ;  "  but 
they  ought  to  be  kicked  out  all  the 
same." 

"  Bah  !  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble," 
replied  the  sergeant-major  ;  "  fifteen 
days  hence,  when  the  Em]Hn-or  is  master 
again,  they  wdll  come  and  lick  his  boots. 
Such  men  are  necessary  in  a  dynasty 
— men  who  lick  your  boots — it  hns  a 
good  eifect ! — especially  old  nobility, 
who  are  paid  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
francs  a  year.  They  will  come  back,  and 
be  quiet,  and  the  Emperor  will  pardon 
them,  especially  since  he  cannot  find  any 
others  noble  enough  to  fill  their  places." 

And  as  they  all  went  away  after  emp- 
tying their  glasses,  I  thanked  heaven 
for  having  given  them  such  confidence 
in  the  Emperor. 

This  confidence  lasted  till  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  of  April,  when  some 
officers,  sent  by  the  general  connuand- 
ing  the  fourth  military  division,  came  to 


say  that  the  garrison  of  Metz  recognized 
the  Senate  and  followed  its  orders. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  for  our  vet- 
erans. We  saw,  that  evening,  by  our 
sergeant's  face,  that  it  was  a  death-blow 
to  him.  He  looked  ten  years  older,  and 
you  would  have  wept  merely  to  see  his 
face.  Up  to  tliat  time  he  had  kept  say- 
ing :  "  All  these  decrees,  all  these  pla- 
cards are  acts  of  treason  !  The  Emper- 
or is  down  yonder  with  his  arm)',  all  the 
while,  and  we  are  here  to  support  him. 
Don't  fear.  Father  JNIoses  !  " 

But  since  the  arrival  of  the  officers 
from  Metz,  he  had  lost  his  confidence. 
He  came  into  our  room  without  speaking, 
and  stood  up,  very  pale,  looking  at  us. 

I  thought:  "But  this  man  loves  us! 
He  has  been  kind  to  us.  He  gave  us  his 
fresh  meat  all  through  the  blockade;  he 
loved  our  little  David ;  he  fondled  him 
on  his  knees.  He  loves  Esdras  too.  He 
is  a  good,  brave  man,  and  here  he  is,  so 
wretched !  " 

I  wanted  to  comfort  him,  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  friends,  that  Ave  all  loved 
him,  that  we  would  make  sacrifices  to 
help  him,  if  he  had  to  change  his  employ- 
ment; yes,  I  thought  of  all  this,  but  as 
I  looked  at  him  his  grief  seemed  so  ter- 
rible, that  I  could  not  say  a  word. 

He  took  two  or  three  turns  and 
stopped  again,  then  suddenly  went  out. 
His  sorrow  was  too  great,  he  would  not 
even  speak  of  it. 

At  length,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
an  armistice  was  concluded  for  burying 
the  dead.  The  bridge  of  the  German 
Gate  was  lowered,  and  large  numbers 
of  people  went  out  and  stayed  till 
evening,  to  dig  the  ground  a  little  with 
their  spades,  and  try  to  bring  back  a 
few  green  things.  ZefFen  being  all  the 
time  sick,  we  stayed  at  home. 

That  evening  two  new  officers  from 
Metz,  sent  as  envoys,  came  in  at' night 
as  the  bridges  were  being  raised.  They 
galloped  along  the  street  to  the  govern- 
ment house.     I  saw  them  pass. 

The  arrival  of  these  officers  greatly 
excited  the  hopes  and  fears  of  every 
one  ;  important  measures  were  expected, 
and  all  night  long  we  heard  the  sergeant 
walk  to  and  fro  in  his  room,  get  u]i, 
walk  about,  and  lie  down  again,  talking 
confusedly  to  himself. 

The  poor  man  felt  that  a  dreadful 
blow   was   coming,  and  he   had  not   a 
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minute's  rest.  I  heard  him  lamenting, 
and  his  sighs  kept  me  from  sleeping. 

The  next  morning  at  ten  the  call  was 
beat.  The  governor  and  the  members 
of  the  council  of  defence  went,  in  full 
dress,  to  the  infantry  quarters. 

Everybody  in  the  city  was  at  the 
windows. 

Our  sergeant  went  down,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  in  a  few  minutes.  Tlie  street 
was  thronged  with  people.  I  made  my 
way  througli  the  crowd ;  everybody 
kept  his  place  in  it,  trying  to  move  on. 

When  I  came  in  front  of  the  bar- 
racks, the  companies  had  just  formed  in 
a  circle ;  the  harbingers  in  the  midst 
were  reading  in  a  loud  voice  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  it  was  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor,  the  disbanding  of  the  recruits 
of  1813  and  1814,  the  recognition  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  the  order  to  set  up  the 
white  flag  and  change  the  cockade  ! 

Not  a  murmur  was  heard  from  the 
ranks;  all  was  quiet,  terrible,  frightful ! 
Those  old  soldiers,  their  teeth  set,  their 
moustaches  shaking,  their  brows  scowl- 
ing fiercely,  presenting  arms  in  silence ; 
the  voices  of  the  harbingers  stopping 
now  and  then  as  if  choking ;  the  staff- 
officers  of  the  place,  at  a  distance  under 
the  arch,  sullen,  with  their  eyes  on  the 
ground;  the  eager  attention  of  all  that 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  street, 
leaning  forward  on  tiptoe,  with  open 
mouths  and  listening  ears;  all  this, 
Fritz,  would  have  made  you  tremble. 

I  was  on  cooper  Schweyer's  steps, 
where  I  could  see  everything  and  hear 
every  word. 

So  long  as  the  order  of  the  day  was 
read,  nobody  stirred  ;  but  at  the  com- 
mand : — Break  ranks  !  a  terrible  cry  rose 
from  all  directions ;  tumult,  confusion, 
fury  burst  forth  at  once. 

People  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing.  The  conscripts  ran  in  files  to  the 
postern  gates,  the  old  soldiers  stood  a 
moment,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  then 
their  rage  broke  forth  ;  one  tore  off  his 
epaulettes,  another  dashed  his  musket 
with  both  hands  against  the  pavement ; 
some  officei's  doubled  up  their  sabres 
and  swords,  which  snapped  apart  with  a 
crash. 

The  governor  tried  to  speak ;  he  tried 
to  form  the  ranks  again,  but  nobody 
heard  him ;  tlie  new  recruits   were  al- 


ready in  all  the  rooms  at  the  barracks, 
making  up  their  bundles  to  start  on  their 
journey ;  the  old  ones  were  going  to  the 
I'ight  and  left,  as  if  they  were  drunk  or 
mad. 

I  saw  some  of  these  old  soldiers  stop 
in  a  corner,  lean  their  heads  against  the 
wall,  and  weej)  bitterly. 

At  last  all  were  dispersed,  and  pro- 
tracted cries  reached  from  the  barracks 
to  the  square,  incessant  cries,  which  rose 
and  fell  like  sighs. 

Some  heavy  and  desperate  shouts  of 
'■'■Vive  r  Empereur ! ''''  but  not  a  single 
shout  of  "  Vive  le  Hoi/  " 

For  my  part,  I  ran  home  to  tell  about 
it  all ;  I  had  scarcely  gone  up,  when  the 
sergeant  came  also,  with  his  musket  on 
his  shoulder.  We  should  have  liked  to 
congratulate  each  other  on  the  ending 
of  the  blockade,  but  on  seeing  the  ser- 
geant standing  at  the  door,  we  were 
chilled  to  the  bones,  and  our  attention 
was  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Ah,  Avell !  "  said  he,  placing  the  butt- 
end  of  his  musket  upon  the  floor,  "  it  is 
all  ended !  " 

And  for  a  moment  he  said  no  more. 

Tlien  he  stammered  out :  "This  is  the 
shabbiest  piece  of  business  in  the  world 
— the  recruits  are  disbanded — they  are 
leaving — France  remains,  feet  and  fist, 
in  the  claws  of  the  kaiserlicks  !  Ah ! 
the  rascals !  the  rascals  !  " 

"  Yes,  sergeant,"  I  replied  with  emo- 
tion, seeing  that  his  thoughts  must  be  di- 
verted :  "  now  we  are  going  to  have 
peace,  sergeant !  You  have  a  sister  left 
in  the  Jura,  you  will  go  to  her " 

"  Oh!  "  he  exclaimed,  lifting  his  hand, 
"  my  poor  sister  !  " 

This  came  like  a  sob  ;  but  he  quickly 
recovered  himself,  and  went  and  placed 
his  musket  in  the  corner  by  the  door. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  MMth  us  for 
a  moment,  and  took  up  little  Safel,  draw- 
ing him  by  the  head  and  caressing  his 
cheeks.  Then  he  wanted  to  hold  Esdras 
also.     We  looked  on  in  silence. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  you.  Father 
]\Ioses,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to  pack  my 
bag.  Thunder  and  lightning!  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  you !  " 

"And  Ave  are  sorry  too,  sergeant," 
said  Sorle,  mournfully ;  "  but  if  you  will 
live  with  us " 

"  It  is  impossible  !  " 

"  Then  you  remain  in  the  service  ?  " 
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"  Service  of  whom — of  what  ?  "  sfiid 
he  ;  "  of  Louis  XVIII.  ?  No  !  no !  I 
know  no  one  bnt  my  General — but  that 
makes  it  liard  to  go — when  a  man  lias 
done  his  duty " 

He  started  up,  and  shouted  in  a  pierc- 
ing voice  :  "  Vive  V Emperexir  ! '''' 

We  trembled,  we  did  not  know  why, 

I  reached  out  my  hand  to  him,  and 
rose ;  we  embraced  each  other  like 
brothers. 

"  Good-by,  Father  Moses,"  said  he, 
"  good-by  lor  a  long  Avhile." 

"  You  are  going  at  once,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes !  " 

"  You  know,  sergeant,  that  you  will 
always  have  friends  here.  You  will 
come  and  see  us.  If  you  need  any- 
thing  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it.  You  are  true 
friends — excellent  people!  " 

He  shook  my  hand  vehemently. 

Then  he  took  up  his  musket,  and  we 
were  all  following  him,  expressing  our 
good  wishes,  when  he  turned,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  embraced  my  wife,  saying : 

"  I  must  embrace  yon,  too ;  there 
is  no  harm  in  it,  is  there,  Madame 
Sorle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  she,  "  you  are  one 
of  the  family,  and  I  will  embrace  Zeifen 
for  you!" 

He  went  out  at  once,  exclaiming  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  "  Good-by  I  forewell !  " 

I  saw  him  go  into  his  room  at  the  end 
of  the  little  passage, 

Twent)'-five  years  of  service,  eight 
wounds,  and  no  bread  in  his  old  age  ! 
My  heart  bled  at  the  thought  of  it. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aftei",  the 
sergeant  came  down  with  his  musket. 
Meeting  Safel  on  the  staii-s,  he  said  to 
him,  "  Stay,  that  is  for  your  father !  " 

It  was  the  portrait  of  the  landwehr's 
wife  and  children.  Safel  brought  it  to 
me  at  once.  I  took  the  poor  devil's 
gift,  and  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time, 
very  sadly ;  then  I  shut  it  up  in  the 
closet  with  the  letter. 

It  was  noon,  and,  as  the  gates  w^ere 
now  opened,  and  abundance  of  provisions 
were  coming  in,  we  sat  down  before  a 
large  piece  of  boiled  beef,  with  a  dish 
of  potatoes,  and  opened  a  good  bottle 
of  wine. 

We  were  still  eating  when  we  heard 
shouts  in  the  street.  Safel  got  up  to 
look  out. 


"  A  wounded  soldier  that  they  are 
carrying  to  the  hospital,"  said  he. 

Then  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  our  ser- 
geant !  " 

A  horrible  thought  ran  through  my 
mind.  "Keep  still,"  I  said  to  Sorl6, 
who  was  getting  uj),  and  I  went  down 
alone. 

Four  marine  gunners  were  carrying 
the  litter  by  on  their  shouldeis  ;  children 
were  rmining  behind. 

At  the  first  glance  I  recognized  the 
sergeant ;  his  face  ])erfectly  white  and 
his  breast  covered  with  blood.  He  did 
not  move.  The  poor  felloAV  had  gone 
from  our  house  to  the  bastion  behind  the 
arsenal,  to  shoot  himself  through  the 
heart. 

I  went  up  so  overwhelmed,  so  sad  and 
sorrowful,  that  1  could  scarcely  stand. 

Sorle  was  waiting  for  me  in  great 
agitation. 

"  Our  poor  sergeant  has  killed  him- 
self," said  I ;  "  may  God  forgive  him !  " 

And,  sitting  down,  I  could  not  help 
bursting  into  tears  I 

XXI. 

It  is  said  with  truth  that  misfortunes 
never  come  alone  ;  one  brings  another 
in  its  train.  The  death  of  our  good 
sergeant  was,  however,  the  last. 

That  same  day  the  enemy  withdrew 
his  outposts  to  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  city,  the  white  flag  was  raised  on 
the  church,  and  the  gates  Avere  opened. 

Now,  Fritz,  you  know  about  our 
blockade.  Should  I  tell  you,  in  addi- 
tion, about  Baruch's  coming,  of  Zeffen's 
cries,  and  the  groanings  of  us  all,  Avhen 
we  had  to  say  to  the  good  man  :  "  Our 
little  David  is  dead — thou  wilt  never  see 
him  again  !  " 

No,  it  is  enough !  If  we  were  to 
speak  of  all  the  miseries  of  war,  and  all 
their  consequences  in  after  years,  there 
would  be  no  end  ! 

I  Avould  rather  tell  you  of  my  sons 
Itzig  and  Fromel,  and  of  my  Safel,  who 
has  gone  to  join  them  in  America. 

If  I  should  tell  you  of  all  the  wealth 
they  have  acquired  in  that  great  country 
of  freemen,  of  the  Innds  they  have 
bought,  the  money  they  have  laid  aside, 
the  number  of  grandchildren  they  have 
given  me,  and  of  all  the  blessings  they 
have  heaped  upon  Sorle  and  myself,  you 
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Avould  be  full  of  nstonishment  and  admi- 
ration. 

They  have  never  allowed  me  to  want 
for  anything.  The  greatest  pleasure  I 
can  give  them  is  to  wish  for  something ; 
each  of  them  wants  to  send  it  to  me ! 
They  do  not  forget  that  by  n)y  prudent 
foresight  I  saved  them  from  the  war. 

I  love  them  all  alike,  Fritz,  and  I  say 
of  them,  like  Jacob  : 

"  May  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  our  lathers,  the  God  which  fed 
me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  bless 
the  lads ;  let  them  grow  into  a  multi- 
tude in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  and  their 
seed  become  a  multitude  of  nations  !  " 


Chambers's  Journal. 


WEITING-MACHINE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Five  years  ago,  our  happy  home  was 
gradually  overshadowed  by  a  cloud,  at 
iirst  "  small  as  a  man's  hand,"  but  soon 
enveloping  us  in  outer  darkness.  It 
wonld  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  to 
tell  of  tliat  long  and  irksome  year  where- 
in we  began  to  fear  that  an  insidious 
disease  was  gradually  undermining  my 
dear  husband's  health,  and,  by  unmis- 
takable signs,  manifesting  to  us  that' 
blindness  was  inevitable.  Each  day, 
the  shadow  deepened — the  picture  on 
which  he  gazed  became  more  dim — till 
at  last  the  fearful  dread  became  the 
still  more  fearful  certainty,  that  hence- 
forth he  must  be  utterly  dependent  on 
the  hand  of  affection,  not  only  for  his 
daily  wants,  but  also  for  every  iniportant 
act  of  life. 

I  think  we  do  not  sufficiently  pity 
those  who,  having  reached  middle  life, 
and  being  in  the  height  of  professional 
or  mercantile  prosi)erity,  are  either  sud- 
denly, or  by  slo\v  and  wasting  disease, 
l)ereft  of  vision.  Who  can  describe  the 
feelings  of  the  sufferer,  Avhen  the  con- 
sciousness dawns  upon  him  that  he  will 
never  more  behold  the  lovely  verdure  of 
spring — that  no  rising  sun  can  bring 
daylight  to  his  darkened  eyes — that  he 
must  forever  relinquish  the  favorite  pas-: 
time,  the  dearly-loved  book — that  even 
the  loved  faces  of  wife  and  children  can- 
be  recalled  to  him  only  by  an  effort  of 
memory,  and  that  life  itself  will  hence-' 
fortli  be  nought  save  a  long  night,  where 
ha])piness  visits  hini  only  in  dreams ! 
This  'must  be  a  case  of  frequent  occur- 


rence, and  one  calling  for  the  deepest 
commiseration,  as  I  see  it  is  compu- 
ted that  there  are  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  blind  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
Of  these,  many  are  uneducated ;  but 
many,  too,  must  be  possessed  of  culti- 
vated minds,  and  of  an  age  to  have 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  education. 
To  these,  this  paper  is  addressed,  as  my 
husband  found  some  alleviation  from 
the  intolerable  weariness  of  inaction  by 
tlie  use  of  a  little  machine,  apparently 
not  well  known,  but  easily  constructed 
by  any  working  cabinetmaker.  I  had 
wearied  my  friends  as  well  as  myself  to 
lind  a  system  which  would  enable  my 
husband  to  writedown  his  ideas  without 
the  aid  of  an  amanuensis.  At  the  vari- 
ous asylums,  I  found  the  blind  could 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  pricked  letters,  and  with  their  more 
fortunate  friends  outside  by  the  aid  of 
types;  but  anything  simple,  which  he 
could  easily  manage  himself,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  which  he  could  note  down 
his  ideas,  and  soothe  the  tedium  of  a 
sleepless  night,  I  could  nowhere  procure. 
One  day,  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  I  saw  a  short  notice  of  Pres- 
cott  the  historian,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  he  wrote  -his  celebrated  histories 
by  means  of  a  frame  with  wires  inter- 
sected, using,  instead  of  a  pen,  an  agate 
style.  By  its  aid,  he  could  write  Avith 
great  rapidity,  as  the  use  of  ink  was  not 
required,  and  as  he  threw  the  sheets  on 
the  ground  when  written,  his  secretary 
had  merely  to  place  them  in  the  order 
of  their  numbers.  On  this  hint,  I  soon 
acted  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  clever  work- 
man, constructed  an  inexpensive,  but 
most  handy  little  machine,  which  was 
our  companion  in  all  our  wanderings, 
and  by  whose  aid  many  a  sheet  was 
covered  with  manuscript. 

As  my  earnest  wish  in  this  short 
notice  is  to  benefit  those  who,  like  me, 
have  the  unspeakable  sorrow  of  seeing 
a  beloved  companion  bereft  of  siglU,  and 
doomed  not  only  to  darkness,  but  also  to 
the  misery  of  inaction,  I  will  speak  of 
the  little  machine  so  minutely,  that  I 
think  even  a  village  workman  might 
construct  one  from  the  description. 

We  had  two — one  for  note-paper, 
which  was  found  inconvenieiit  for  com- 
nion  use,  as  the  finger  required  to  be 
shifted  rather  often.     The  other  was  for 
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post,  wliicli  must,  however,  be  cut  to  fit 
the  frame.  This  frame  is  nine  inches 
long,  and  seven  and  a  half  wide,  the  mar- 
gin itself  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  or  there- 
abouts. Thirteen  brass  wires  are  intersect- 
ed, but  not  drawn  too  tightly,  as  by  their 
yielding  it  gives  room  for  the  long  letters. 
Xext  to  the  Avires  comes  a  sheet  of  car- 
bonized paper,  such  as  is  used  in  ware- 
houses for  their  pass-books;  then  a  few 
sheets  of  good  post,  firmly  fixed  into 
the  frame  by  a  piece  of  Avood  or  tin  ;  this 
is  fastened  by  a  small  button,  or  slid- 
ing bit  of  wood,  iu  the  same  manner  as 
the  picture-slates,  a  fivorite  toy  with 
children.  To  a  blind  person  of  average 
ability,  the  fixing  of  this  little  machine 
constitutes  one  of  its  greatest  charms; 
and  as  the  mind,  when  thrown  on  its 
ow^n  resources  by  the  loss  of  all  outward 
attractions,  generally  expands,  many 
Avould  turn  to  literary  pursuits,  who, 
had  their  sight  remained  unimpaired, 
would  have  been  immersed  iu  the  bustle 
of  business. 

The  frame  is  on  the  table,  the  carbon- 
ized paper  placed  within,  the  sheets  of 
]iost  next,  and  then  the  piece  of  wood 
firmly  fixed  in  and  fastened  ;  then  comes 
the  letter  or  manuscript  to  be  written, 
and  this  only  requires  a  little  care.  The 
right  hand  holds  the  style,  which  we 
found  most  suitable  made  of  agate, 
and  costing;  at  any  bookseller's,  half-a- 
crown  ;  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
keeps  count  of  the  nuuiber  of  wires  writ- 


ten ;  and  should  any  interruption  take 
place,  the  w^riter  has  only  to  count,  and 
remember  the  number  of  lines  which  he 
has  Avritten,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
one  line  obliterates  another.  Xor,  un- 
less after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  in  re- 
suming the  work  does  the  memory  prove 
treacherous.  We  may  hope,  however, 
that  there  are  Wiw  blind  persons  but 
what  have  some  kind  friend  or  compan- 
ion to  assist  and  comfort  tliem,  and  it  is 
easy  for  that  friend  to  look  over  the 
manuscript.  This  was  not  required  by 
my  husband,  Avhose  correctness  was  such, 
even  as  to  punctuation,  that  the  printer 
seldom  made  any  mistakes  in  the  copy. 
As  the  mere  comfort  of  being  able  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  friend  is  a  pleasure  to 
everybody,  I  feel  certain,  if  a  trial  of  the 
machine  I  describe  were  made,  the  bless- 
ing to  the  educated  blind  would  be  great 
indeed ;  and  by  the  aid  of  Chambers^ s 
Journal,  it  cannof  fail  to  be  seen  by 
many  who  have  relatives  deprived  of 
sight,  and  who  have  learned  to  write  be- 
fore they  became  blind. 

This  article  was  to  have  been  written 
by  the  dear  hand  for  whom  our  ingenuity 
Avas  taxed,  but  the  fate  that  so  often 
overtakes  the  prematurely  blind  has  ta- 
ken my  loved  companion  from  me — the 
kind  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  the  busy 
brain  to  think,  the  skilful  hand  no  longer 
notes  down  the  thoughts  that  croAVcled 
upon  the  still  active  mind  ;  and  he  rests 
in  peace,  in  the  sunshine  of  eternal  day. 
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CHRISTMAS   HYMN. 

Bright  shone  the  stars  o'er  Bethlehem's  plains, 
That  giadd'nhig  night,  that  hallow'd  morn  ; 

When  seraphs  sung  iu  joyful  strains — 
■'  To  all  mankind  a  Son  is  born.'' 

No  palace  held  the  infant  King, 

No  Toyal  robes  the  Babe  array'd; 
But  heavenly  hosts  on  fleetest  wing, 

Proclaim'd  Him  iu  a  manger  laid. 

The  heir  to  Judah's  ancient  crown,  f.-^ 

The  expected  Prince  so'  long  foretold,  ■! 

Appear'd  not  with  dark  Sinai's  frown,  jp... 
Nor  'mid  the  thunder-peal  of  old. 


The  lowly  Jesus  unknown  came. 
Without  a  home,  without  a  friend  : 


He  laid  aside  a  Royal  Name, 

A  throne  whose  glories  have  no  end. 

The  wond'ring  angels  hung  their  -uings,  . 

While  gazing  on  His  woe  and  pain ; 
The  Lord  of  Life,  the  King  of  kings, 

Revil'd,  and  then  on  Calv'ry  slain! 

0  draw  our  hearts,  Lord,  as  we  sing 

The  story  of  Thy  matchless  love. 
From  pleasures  here,  Avhich  sorrows  bring. 

To  thoughts  of  Thee,  and  realms  above  ! 

As  swiftly  gUdes  each  changing  year 

Along  the  ceaseless  tide  of  Time, 
0  may  our  souls  to  Him  be  near, 

Whose  birth  first  wak'd  the  Christmas  chime ! 
Geo. 
Liverpool,  Christmas,  1867. 
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GONE! 

On,  lay  her  gently  iu  the  mould  ; 

Cover  her  o'er  ; 
She  from  her  bed  so  dark  and  cold 

Will  come  no  more ! 
Hushed  now  forever  is  her  song, 

So  touched  with  fire  ; 
Fain  would  I  still  its  strains  prolong 

On  Mem'ry's  lyre. 

Ye  gentle  gales,  that  breathe  of  Spring, 

"Flit  o'er  her  grave. 
And  when  ye  balmy  odors  bring, 

Give  as  she  gave. 
Oh,  nurse  the  willow-tree  that  weeps 

O'er  her  sweet  breast ; 
Oh,  nourish  each  fond  flower  that  keeps 

AVatch  o'er  her  rest. 

Thou  soft  and  fragrant  summer  breeze, 

Her  grave  come  nigh, 
And  linger  'moug  the  cypress-trees 

That  o'er  her  sigh. 
Ye  brightest  stars  of  shining  spheres, 

Smile  from  above ; 
Thou  rosy  morn,  thy  dewy  tears 

Weep  o'er  my  love. 

Oh,  weep  them  at  thy  dawning  hour, 

When  none  is  near; 
Oh,  fill  the  chalice  of  each  flower 

With  one  pure  tear. 
So  should  they  drop  upon  the  ground 

From  flow'rets'  eyes, 
They'll  fitly  consecrate  the  mound 
'Neath  which  she  lies. 


W^OMAN'S  LOVE. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

As  Spring,  bhthe  maiden,  tripping  soft  and  light, 

W'ith  happy  beaming  eyes, 
Doth  cold  and  sullen  Winter  put  to  flight, 

And  cheer  all  earth  and  skies; 
So  woman's  love  makes  warm  man's  frigid  heart, 
Bidding  his  moody  dreams  and  gloom  depart. 

As  Summer  sports  in  rich,  luxurious  bowers, 

Her  cheek  all  rosy  mirth, 
Scatters  on  every  bank  delicious  flowers, 

And  beautifies  the  earth ; 
So  woman's  love  man's  brightened  home  doth 

bless, 
Making  life  gay  with  flowers  of  loveliness. 

As  teeming  Autumn  gives  her  mellow  store, 

Ripe  fruits  and  golden  corn. 
Heaping  abundance,  till,  for  flowing  o'er, 

She  scarce  can  hold  her  horn ; 
So  woman's  love  a  wealth  of  joy  will  yield, 
All  heart-fruits  gathered  from  that  fertile  field. 

Without   yon   sun— kind    source    of    heat    and 
light— 

What  were  the  world  we  boast  ? 
An  orjjhan  thmg,  wide  wrapt  m  frost  and  night, 

A  sad  world's  wandering  ghost; 
So  man,  cold,  dark,  and  cheerlessly,  would  move 
Along  life's  path,  bereft  of  woman's  love. 


As  the  sweet  lady  moon,  with  brow  serene. 

Climbing  the  stormy  sky, 
Soon  spreads  her  calming  silver  o'er  the  scene. 

And  bids  the  dark  clouds  fly ; 
So  woman's  love  sweet  influence  sheds  on  life, 
Brightens  its   gloom,    and   stills  the  storms   of 
strife. 

As  gold,  hot  glowing  in  the  furnace-flame. 

Defies  heat's  wasting  might. 
And,  unconsumed,  doth  issue  forth  the  same, 

Only  more  pure  and  bright ; 
So  'mid  fierce  trials  true  love  ne'er  expires. 
Made  purer  by  affliction's  searching  fires. 

As  mosses  weave  a  beauty  round  decay, 

Hiding  the  rents  of  years. 
Till  on  the  ruin,  rugged,  worn,  and  gray, 

A  gentle  smOe  appears ; 
So  woman's  love  gives  beauty  and  a  grace 
To  poverty's  poor  shattered  dweUiug-placo. 

The  purest  fount  of  joy,  the  tenderest  light. 

Cheering  the  heart  of  woe, 
Lending  to  strength  sweet  softness,   weakness 
might, 

Heaven's  choicest  gift  below. 
The  comforter  in  sickness,  still  above 
Owning  its  source — such,  such  is  woman's  love. 


A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

The  roof  of  cloud  is  rent  on  high. 
The  fleecy  tapestry  of  eve, 
And  stars  innumerable  weave 

Festoons  of  fire  around  the  sky. 

A  slender  curve  of  burnished  gold, 
Above  the  purple  ridges  dark. 
The  new  moon  floats — lone  as  the  Ark 

Upon  the  shoreless  sea  of  old. 

And  in  her  wake,  one  glorious  star 
Follows  like  some  mute  worshipper. 
With  tranced  eye  trembling  still  on  her, 

And  stiU  by  reverence  held  afar. 

And,  gazing  long,  a  thought  awakes. 
That  shadows  all  my  eyes  behold — 
A  thought  that  will  not  be  controlled. 

But  from  its  bitter  fountain  breaks. 

Yon  shining  worlds  that  span  the  gloom, 
Can  they  too — fellow-tribes  of  space — 
Share  with  our  earth,  and  all  its  race. 

One  general  life,  one  general  doom  ? 

Must  they  in  some  dread  hour  to  be, 
In  fiery  ruin  headlong  shoot, 
Thick  as  a  shower  of  golden  fruit, 

When  autumn  shakes  the  laden  tree  ? 

Shall  Chaos  in  its  hideous  maw 
All  glorious  effluonces  quench, 
One  final  wrath  asunder  wrench 

The  bonds  of  universal  law  ? 

Oh,  rather  lot  mo  think  this  earth 
The  Cain  of  worlds,  alone  accurst 
Of  all  the  starry  offspring  nurst 

In  space,  the  sole  abortive  birth. 
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Yes;  better,  howe'er  sad,  to  trust 
That  Misery  has  no  other  homo 
In  all  the  splendors  of  yon  dome. 

But  clings  alone  to  earthly  dust. 

No  blasts  of  evil  ruffle  there 

The  calm  perpetual  tide  of  love : 
The  face  of  God  is  seen  above ; 

His  life  and  light  are  everywhere. 


A  DREAM. 

I  DREAMT  a  dream  the  other  night, 

When  everything  was  still, 
I  dreamt  I  saw  the  shadows  fall 

Upon  a  distant  hill. 

I  dreamt  I  saw  the  amber  light 

Lie  trembling  on  a  lake, 
And  I  heard  the  call  of  a  bugle-note, 

That  bade  the  echoes  wake. 

And  I  dreamt  I  stood  in  a  garden  old. 

With  roses  red  and  white, 
And  a  thousand  little  crystal  drops, 

That  glistened  in  the  light. 

And  I  dreamt  a  dream  of  a  beauteous  face. 

Of  a  httle  nestling  hand. 
Of  a  wealth  of  sunny  golden  curls. 

By  the  dying  west-wind  fanned. 

And  my  dream  was  all  of  that  wondrous  face. 

When  everything  was  still, 
When  the  hush  and  the  calm  was  over  all, 

And  the  shadow  on  the  hill. 

And  my  dream  was  sad  for  that  darling  face, 

With  roses  red  and  white. 
And  a  mist  of  welling  crystal  tears, 

In  eyes  serenely  bright. 

And  I  dreamt  that  T  kissed  the  tearful  face, 

And  the  httle  nestling  hand. 
That  I  smoothed  the  hair  from  the  sunny  brow, 

By  the  Autumn  breezes  fanned. 

Oh  God !  that  the  dream  was  all  a  dream. 

Or  else,  a  present  bliss  ; 
Oh  sweet  1  that  my  life  had  died  with  thee 

Into  forgetfulness. 

L.  C. 


YIOLET-TIME. 

YiOLET-TiiiE  is  come  again ; 
Once  more  laughing  through  the  rain. 
Spring  with  sunny  crown  advances. 
Sunshine  glittering  on  his  lances. 

Long  live  Spring— the  rainbow  arch 
Greets  his  coronation  march ; 
Green  his  banners,  free  and  brave. 
From  each  tree-top  rustling  wave. 

Birds  before  him  fly  in  crowds  ; 
Past  above  him  float  the  clouds  ; 
Swifter  run  rejoicing  rivers ; 
Sunbeam  darts  are  in  his  quivers. 


Where  he  treads,  primroses  rise. 
And  the  daisies  ope  their  eyes ; 
Blackbirds  sing  in  every  bush, 
Answering  the  merry  thrush. 

Swallows  are  his  heralds  fleet. 
Faster  than  the  pulses  beat ; 
Butterflies  between  the  showers, 
Tell  the  glad  news  to  the  flowers. 

Our  old  monarch,  Winter,  's  dead  : 
His  crown  is  on  another  head ; 
Sunbeams  chase  the  envious  rain ; 
Yiolet-time  is  come  again. 


TO  A  BELOVED  ONE. 

Heaven  hath  its  crown  of  Stars,  the  Earth 

Her  glorj'-robo  of  flowers — 
The  Sea  its  gems— the  grand  old  Woods 

Their  songs  and  greening  showers : 
The  Birds  have  homes,  where  leaves  and  blooms 

In  beauty  wreathe  above  ; 
High  yearning  hearts,  their  i-ainbow-dream — 

And  we,  Sweet!  we  have  love. 

We  walk  not  with  the  jewell'd  Great, 

Where  Love's  dear  name  is  sold ; 
Yet  have  we  wealth  we  would  not  give 

For  all  their  world  of  gold  I 
We  revel  not  iu  Corn  and  Wine, 

Yet  have  we  from  above 
Manna  divine,  and  we'll  not  pine  : 

Do  we  not  live  and  love  ? 

There's  sorrow  for  the  toiling  poor. 

On  Misery's  bosom  nurst : 
Rich  robes  for  ragged  souls,  and  Crowns 

For  branded  brows  Cain-curst ! 
But  Cherubim,  with  clasping  wings. 

Ever  about  us  be, 
And,  happiest  of  God's  happy  things  ! 

There's  love  for  you  and  me. 

Thy  lips,  that  kiss  till  death,  have  turn'd 

Life's  water  into  wine  : 
The  sweet  life  melting  thro'  thy  looks, 

Hath  made  my  life  divine. 
All  Love's  dear  promise  hath  been  kept, 

Since  thou  to  me  wert  given  ; 
A  ladder  for  my  soul  to  climb. 

And  summer  up  in  heaven. 

I  know,  dear  heart !  that  in  our  lot 

May  mingle  tears  and  sorrow  ; 
But  Love's  rich  Rainbow's  built  from  tears 

To-day,  with  smiles  To-morrow. 
The  sunshine  from  our  sky  may  die. 

The  greenness  from  Life's  tree. 
But  ever,  'mid  the  warring  storm. 

Thy  nest  shall  shelter'd  be. 

I  see  thee  !  Ararat  of  my  life, 

Smiling  the  waves  above  I 
Thou  hail'st  me  Victor  in  the  strife. 

And  beacon'st  me  with  love. 
The  world  may  never  know,  dear  heart ! 

What  I  have  found  in  thee : 
But  tho'  nouglit  to  the  world,  dear  heart ! 

Thou'rt  all  the  world  to  me. 
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A.X  EVENING  THOUrxHT. 

When  evening  fills  the  thouglitful  soul 

With  images  of  sombre  hue — 
When  night's  chaste  ray  on  flowery  knoll 

Reflects  itself  in  glistening  dew — 
When  memory  revels  in  the  past, 

And  brings  alternate  joy  or  tears — 
My  heart  with  woe  grows  overcast 

At  thought  of  misspent,  precious  years. 

'Tis  then  I  turn  my  eyes  on  thee, 

0  statue  of  my  Mother  dear ! 
Sweet  nesthug  'neath  the  alder-tree. 

And  lose  at  once  all  sense  of  fear. 
For  e'en  the  marble  seems  to  smile, 

And  cheer  my  heart  Avith  hopeful  glance- 
Or  lull  my  thoughts  to  rest  awhile,  " 

And  all  my  senses  soft  entrance. 


AN  ARAB  LOVE-SONG. 

I  HID  my  love,  when  near  you. 

My  pain  for  your  sweet  sake ; 
But  now  that  you  are  absent, 

My  heart  must  speak,  or  break  ! 
God  save  you  from  such  passion  ! 

It  never  knows  despair  ; 
For  whether  kind  or  cruel, 

Yon  are  the  only  fair  ! 

You  will  not  see  me,  sweetest ! 

Nor  answer,  when  I  call; 
But  I  will  follow,  follow  I 

Beyond  the  giant's  wall! 
Go,  shut  your  door  against  me, 

I  v/ill  not  doubt  or  fear ; 
God  still  leaves  one  door  open — 

The  door  of  hope,  my  dear  ! 

Could  I  have  loved  another, 

That  time  is  now  no  more ; 
I  cover  with  my  kisses 

The  threshold  of  your  door ! 
Open  the  door  of  pity, 

And  hear  my  burning  sigh, 
For  absent  from  you  longer 

Is  sadder  than  to  die  1 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 


NATURE  KNOWS  NO  LOSS. 

The  flying  leaf  with  golden  colors  stained, 

The  solitary  robin  on  the  lawn. 

The  clovered  stubble  wet  with  dew  at  dawn. 
Remind   the   world   what   victories   Time    hath 
gained. 

But  this  will  mend ;  the  invading  tread  of  Spring 
On  silver-sparkling  frosts   shall  make  them 

yield, 
Till  legioned  flowers  cover  earth?s  green  field. 
And  up  from  waving  corn  the  larks  and  linnets 
wing. 

Only  to  us  the  same  great  Seasons  come, 
And  wear  a  sweet,  but  still  another  smile ; 
A  thing  is  lost  they  carried  from  our  isle  ; 

And  many  eyes  arc  dim,  and  many  voices  dumb. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Slieklon  &  Co.  send  us  their  new  book.  Sermons. 
By  Rev.  Newjiax  Hall,  D.D.,  of  London,  including 
a  History  of  Surrey  Chapel  and  its  Institutions. . 
Ifew  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.  I8C8.  The  discourses  in  this  volume 
were  delivered  in  different  cities  in  this  country, 
by  this  eloquent  English  clergyman,  during  his 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  is  well  and 
widelj'  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  his 
eminent  talents  and  zeal  in  manifold  labors  to 
promote  the  temporal,  moral,  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  humanity,  especially  among  the  living 
masses  in  humble  life  in  imperial  London.  Dr. 
Hall  is  a  worthy  successor  of  that  great  giant 
in  moral  influence  on  London,  the  celebrated  Row- 
land Hill,  whom  we  knew  and  heard  preach  in 
Surrey  Chapel  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  some 
forty  years  ago. 

The  Magnet  Stories.  Wynlwajj  <k  Slienonod 
send  us  a  neat  volume.  One  Day's  Weaving.  By 
Lynde  Palmer,  author  of  various  works.  Troy, 
N.  Y. :  Moore  &  Nims.  New  York:  Wynkoop  & 
Sherwood.  1868.  The  author's  aim  is  to  show  the 
wjViriess  of  pride  and  the  value  and  beauty  of  love 
to  the  young  weavers,  busy  at  the  looms  of  life, 
and  help  them  to  "  discern  the  euemies'  threads, 
and  to  choose  the  right  shuttles."  A  pretty  idea. 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  a  beautiful 
ballad,  "  Slowly  the  Evening  is  Closing  Around 
Me,"  the  words  and  music  by  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Kerr. 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mrs.  Kerr  is  quite  an 
amateur  musical  enthusiast,  making  the  harp  and 
the  piano  breathe  out  volumes  of  sweet  music, 
while  she  slugs  in  full  harmonious  accompaniment. 
Her  poetic  pen  enriches  the  weekly  press,  while 
she  teaches  many  pupils  in  the  Sabbath-school  the 
songs  of  heaven. 

Jackson,  Wa/ford  d  Hodder,  Paternoster  row. 
London,  send  us  the  Christian  Year  Book,  con- 
taining a  summary  of  Christian  Avork  and  tiie 
results  of  missionary  effort  throughout  the  world. 
With  some  few  inaccuracies  in  the  figures  this  is  a 
very  valuable  book,  full  of  valuable  information. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pastor  and 
man  of  active  benevolence  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 

M.  W.  Dodd  sends  us  "  Holidays  at  Roselands; 
a  Sequel  to  Elsie  Dinsmore,"  an  attractive  and 
well-written  book  of  367  pages.  1868.  New 
York:  M.  W.  Dodd,  506  Broadway.  It  will 
prove  a  pleasant  volume  for  summer  reading  at 
summer  sojourns. 

The  Boston  Sunday-school  Society  sends  us 
"Watchwords  for  Little  Soldiers:  or,  Stories  on 
Bible  Texts."  By  Sakaii  Havex  Foster.  186S. 
This  instructive  little  book  can  hardly  fiiil  of  in- 
terest to  the  young,  and  indeed  to  all  classes  who 
are  called  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  It  is  for"  sale 
at  the  bookstore  of  James  Miller,  agent  for  the 
society,  No.  G47  Broadwa}-. 

Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  send  us  "Foul  Play; 
a  Novel"  By  Charles  Reade  and  Diox  Bouc:- 
(VVULT,  with  illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurer. 
1868.  The  story  combines  the  characteristic  ex- 
cellence of  both  authors  as  renowned  dramati.sts. 

Wit/iaviS(L-  Nnnjate,  London,  publish  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Joseph  il.'s  correspondence  with  Maria  The- 
resa and  his  brother  Leopold.  It  contains  letters  from 
August,  1778,  to  the  death  of  the  Emprcs.s,  in  17S0. 
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The  most  interesting*-  are  those  written  from  the 
camp  in  Boliemia,  duriu.2;  tlio  camp;u{:!;n  of  1778, 
wlieu  ho  was  opposed  to  Frederielc  tiio  Great ;  and 
those  wliicli  describe  his  visit  to  the  Empress 
Catharine  at  St.  Petersburg.  Tiio  Buliemiaii  eam- 
l)aigu  seems  to  have  been  badly  managed  on  both 
sides;  Fredericlv  performed  notching  wortliy  of  his 
ancient  reputation,  and  tlie  general  tone  of  Josepii's 
letters  is  one  of  complaint  and  despondency.  Tlio 
correspondence  from  St.  Petersburg  illustrates  the 
inflexible  resolution  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  to 
acquire  Constantinople — the  one  great  object  to 
whicli  everything  else  was  subordinated.  One  of 
Catliarine's  projects  is  sufQciontly  curious ;  she 
tried  to  persuade  Joseph  to  annex  the  Papal  States, 
and  make  himself  the  temporal  head  of  the  Latin 
Church,  while  she  did  the  same  for  Constantinople 
and  the  Greel^s.  She  produced  a  great  impression 
upon  him,  and  everythmg  Ave  here  learn  of  her 
confirms  the  usual  estimate  of  lier  higli  qualities 
as  a   ruler. 


SCIENCE. 


STUDY   OP   THE    CLOUDS. 


Clouds. — The  indications  of  clouds  are,  when 
rightly  understood,  more  important  than  might 
be  supposed. 

Howard  first  reduced  them  to  an  orderly  classi- 
fication, and  his  nomenclature  is  now  generally 
accepted.     The  following  is  an  epitome  of  it:  — 

There  are  three  primary  forms  of  cloud  and 
four  secondary  ones. 

Primary  Forms. — 1.  Cirrus. — Fibres  extensible 
in  various  directions:  these  fibres  often  resemble 
feathers,  wisps,  or  locks  of  hair.  Generally  seen 
in  groups  after  severe  weather,  and  when  the 
air  is  in  gentle  motion.     The  highest  of  all  clouds. 

2.  Cumulus. — A  cloud  formed  of  dense  aggre- 
gations of  convex  masses,  rising  from  a  horizon- 
tal base  into  irregular  mountainous  rocky  heaps, 
often  with  white  snowy,  woolly  tops.  It  char- 
acterizes dry,  fine  summer  weather.  Before  rain, 
it  approaches  the  earth,  and  becomes  more  dis- 
persed, and  the  woolly  features  more  promi- 
nent. 

3.  Stratus. — An  extended  continuous  stratified 
aggregation.  It  forms  at  sunset,  and  disappears 
at  sunrise.     The  lowest  of  aU  clouds. 

4.  Secondary  Forms. —  Cirro- Cumulus. — Cirrus  fi- 
bres compressed  in  rounded  masses  or  woolly 
tufts,  disposed,  in  a  measure,  horizontally.  In 
warm  and  dry  weather,  and  especially  in  sum- 
mer, it  floats  at  different  heights  in  detached 
rounded  groups. 

5.  Cirro- Stratus. — Cirrus  fibres,  as  if  squeezed 
together  by  forces  operating  above  and  below, 
which  result  in  a  stratification.  Solar  and  lunar 
halos,  mock  suns,  and  mock  moons  display  them- 
selves in  clouds  of  this  class. 

6.  Cumulo- Stratus. —G\\m.Vi\MB  and  stratus  clouds 
intermingled.  Large  &<3coj  cumuli  rising  from  or 
seemingly  pierced  by  stratus  clouds.  When 
black  or  bluish  near  the  horizon,  it  is  passing 
into — 

7.  Mmiics. — A  dense  continuous  sheet,  of  al- 
most uniform  black  or  gray,  tint,  with  fringed 
edges.  This  is  the  rain-cloud.  The  rainbow  be- 
longs to  it. 


Small  stray  fragments  of  cloud  floating  about 
in  the  air  are  termed  scud.  In  noting  clouds,  it 
is  sufficient  to  designate  them  by  the  numbers 
above,  to  save  space  and  trouble. 

Jews  in  Daghestan,  Western  Asia. — In  Daghes- 
tan,  a  territory  in  Asia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  live  ten  thousand  Jewish  families.  The 
following  points  of  information  about  them  have 
recently  been  obtained  by  a  scientific  explorer. 
They  are  Rabbinites,  and  believe  in  the  written 
and  oral  law.  Some  of  them  are  diligent  students 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  They  accept  a  pre- 
vailing tradition  tliat  they  are  descended  from 
the  exiled  ten  tribes,  and  that  they  immigrated 
about  720  before  the  vulgar  era.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  and  the  adjoining  countries  are  Bac- 
trians,  Persians,  and  Medians — that  is,  of  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  speak  the  Zend  and  Parsi  or 
Guebri  language.  The  Jews  living  among  them 
speak  the  Parsi.  In  Hebrew  they  always  aspi- 
rate the  letters.  In  tlieir  business  nearly  every- 
thing is  transacted  by  word  of  mouth.  "When 
documents  become  necessary,  they  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 

Centre  of  Gravity. — Spectators  view  with  as- 
tonishment the  balancing  feats  of  a  tight-rope 
performer.  Yet  walking,  and  above  all  carrying 
a  load  upon  the  shoulders,  is  just  as  surprising 
when  all  the  facts  are  analyzed.  An  infant 
creeps  for  months,  giving  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port for  its  body  on  its  hands  and  knees.  By 
and  by  it  learns  by  actual  practice  to  stand  on 
the  feet,  by  holding  on  to  a  chair  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Finally,  after  further  practice,  the  hazard 
is  run  of  supporting  the  weight  of  its  precious 
body  on  a  very  small  base — the  two  feet.  As  the 
ne  2-)lm  ultra  of  success,  at  last  one  foot  is  raised 
and  then  the  other,  thus  shifting  altcrnatcl}'  the 
centre  of  gravity,  which  is  quite  wonderful  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  immense  num- 
ber of  muscles  which  have  to  be  taught  to  con- 
tract harmoniously  and  in  exact  order  to  accom- 
plish such  a  simple  undertaking  as  walking 
on  two  feet.  Quadrupeds  may  be  taught  to 
stand  a  moment  or  two  on  two  legs,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity 
quickly  enough  to  maintain  that  unnatural  posi- 
tion but  for  a  few  seconds.  "Without  knee- 
joints,  ankle-joints,  and  a  splendid  ball-and-socket 
articulation  at  the  pelvis,  the  centre  of  motion  in 
the  human  body,  walking,  running,  or  even 
standing,  could  not  be  performed.  A  man  on  a 
wooden  leg  is  immensely  embarrassed  in  keeping 
the  centre  of  gravity,  unless  he  uses  a  cane  to  in- 
crease the  base  of  support.  Going  up  hill  or 
down,  is  an  equaUy  curious  exhibition  of  constant 
shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Eruption  of  Mount  Vesurius.—'FoT:  several  weeks 
one  of  the  grandest  of  natural  plienomena  has 
been  in  progress,  and  has  attracted  hundreds  of 
tourists  to  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  scene  are  most  glowing:  "  The  whole 
of  the  upper  cone,  as  weU  as  the  Atrir  del  Ca- 
vollo  and  the  great  furze  plateau,  are  covered 
with  snow,  and  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning, 
the  burning  lava  is  seen  ploughing  this  immense 
wliite  surface  in  various  directions,  whilst  a  col- 
unm  of  smoke  rises  from  the  central  crater."  The 
inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Greco  at  one  tune  quit- 
ted the  little  town  in  terror.     Prof.  Palmieri,  of 
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Naples,  who  has  made  a  rigid  scientific  investi- 
gation into  the  phenomena  accompanying  the 
eruption,  states  tliat  he  has  never  seen  the  mag- 
netic needle  so  frequently  and  so  seriously  dis- 
turbed as  it  is  at  present,  and  that  the  seismo- 
graph has  recorded  at  least  ten  distinct  earth- 
quake shocks  daily.  The  latest  accounts  show 
that  the  intensity  of  the  eruption,  which  had 
somewhat  abated,  has  been  renewed,  and  the  ut- 
most alarm  prevails. 

The  Heat  of  the  Sun.—1\\Q  depth  to  which  the 
heat  of  the  sun  extends  into  the  earth,  varies 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet;  never,  however, 
exceeding  the  latter  distance.  The  greatest  na- 
tural temperature  ever  authentically  recorded 
was  at  Bagdad,  in  1779,  when  the  thermometer 
(Fahrenheit's)  rose  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  de- 
grees in  the  shade.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
the  thermometer  has  been  observed  as  high  as 
one  hundred  and  eight  degrees  in  the  shade ; 
and  Burkhardt  in  Egypt,  and  Humboldt  in  South 
America,  observed  it  at  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen degrees  in  the  shade. 

Cure  for  Hydrophobia. — The  Albany  Evening 
Journal  publishes  the  following  alleged  infallible 
cure  for  hydrophobia.  As  physicians  hold  that 
the  disease  is  incurable,  there  can  of  course  be 
no  harm  in  trying  it :  "  Dissolve  a  pint  of  com- 
mon table  salt  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  scarify 
the  part  affected  freely,  then  apply  the  salt  water 
with  a  cloth  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear  it, 
repeating  the  same  for  at  least  an  hour.  The 
same  recipe  has  been  successfully  applied  for  the 
bite  of  a  rattlesnake." 

Prof  Agassiz's  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoo- 
logy at  Cambridge,  Mass. — Governor  Bullock  and 
about  one  hundred  members  of  the  legislature 
paid  a  visit  to  Professor  Agassiz's  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge.  The  visiting 
party  first  were  conducted  to  the  lecture-room  of 
the  building,  where  they  were  briefly  addressed 
by  Professor  Agassiz,  and  afterward  were  con- 
ducted through  the  various  rooms  in  which  the 
Professor's  collections  are  either  exhibited  or 
stored.  Two-thirds  of  the  specimens,  from  want 
of  room,  cannot  now  be  exhibited,  but  are  so 
preserved  that  they  will  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Professor  Agassiz  addressed  the  company, 
thanking  them  for  their  visit,  and  briefly  explain- 
ing the  object  and  work  of  the  institution.  He 
claimed  that  it  was  a  great  educational  enterprise, 
and  that  its  influence  upon  the  advancement  of 
science  could  not  be  estimated.  Already  thirty 
persons  who  have  received  training  in  the 
Museum  hold  independent  scientific  positions  in 
the  United  States.  Twenty-two  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  scientific  pursuits,  fourteen  are 
now  professors  in  colleges,  ton  have  made  a  name 
as  scientific  travellers,  five  are  now  curators  of 
scientific  institutions,  four  are  editors  of  scientific 
periodicals,  and  four  are  conducting  geological 
surveys. 

From  these  facts  he  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to 
say  that  the  Museum  had  already  done  much 
to  advance  science,  and  he  also  claimed  that  it 
had  added  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  had 
placed  America  in  such  a  position,  that  instead  of 
being  a  tributary  to  European  museums,  some  of 
the  finest  and   rarest  specimens  which  scientific 


men  desire  to  have  preserved  are  constantly  re- 
ceived at  the  museum  at  Cambridge.     Alluding 
to  the  remark  of  Speaker  Jewell  in  regard  to  his 
(Agassiz's)  salary,  he  said  ho  was  wilUng  to  con-  , 
fess  that  he  had  received  just  $l,5ii0  as  salary  1 
during  the  sixteen  j^ears  that  he  had  been  there.  ^ 
His  regular  compensation  was  arranged  to   be 
drawn  from  fees  of  students,  but  he  had  general- 
1}"^  allowed  the  students  the  fees  in  return  for  the 
assistance  they  gave  him. 

If  the  means  can  be  had  to  double  the  size  of 
the  present  building  and  complete  within  five 
years  the  plan  which  Professor  Agassiz  has,  the 
Museum  will  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 

A  New  Lamp. — The  French,  who  were  always 
strong  in  "  lamps,"  have  lately  brought  out  a  new 
invention,  which  is  said  to  be  as  brilliant  as 
the  oxyhydrogen  and  lime  hghts,  while  it  has 
the  recommendation  of  being  much  less  costly. 
Coal  gas,  intimately  mixed  with  air,  is  urged  with 
gentle  pressure  along  a  tube,  and  made  to  pass 
through  a  metallic  plate,  pierced  full  of  minute 
holes.  By  this  means  a  vast  number  of  jets  are 
obtained,  which,  after  being  driven  through  a  fine 
tissue  of  platinum  wire,  are  lighted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  platinum  soon  acquires  a  white  heat, 
and  gives  out  so  brilliant  a  light  that  it  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  naked  eye.  About  one  metre 
of  gas  is  consumed  per  hour.  It  is  called  the 
Bourbouze  lamp. — Iron  Trade  Circular. 

A  New  Press. — A  Paris  correspondent  writes  as 
follows  :  '■  Rapidity  of  printing  has  just  been  car- 
ried out  in  France  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  any- 
thing which  has  been  accomplished  in  machine 
work,  and  outstripping  the  famous  American  ma- 
chines, which  were  supposed  to  have  realized 
everything  attainable  in  the  way  of  speed.  M. 
Marinoni  has  put  up  in  the  new  printing  office  of 
the  Petit  Journal  (a  one  cent  daily  paper),  a  mar- 
vellous machine  of  his  invention,  which  prints  6U0 
copies  a  minute.  Four  of  these  powerful  ma- 
chines turn  out  144,000  copies  an  hour,  the  whole 
impression  being  446,000  daily." 

A  Touching  Letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone. — The 
India  Times  of  April  11,  contains  the  following 
extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone, 
dated  March  2,  1867: 

"  We  have  been  very  long  in  our  progress  hither, 
but  I  think  we  are  now  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Zambesi  and  Isapula,  which  flows,  as  report 
says,  into  Lake  Tanganyiko.  I  have  only  nine  of 
a  ibllowing,  but  hope  to  get  on  in  time,  and  do 
what  1  have  undertaken.  In  some  parts  we  had 
plenty  of  meat ;  I  could  easily  supply  the  pot  with 
my  rifle.  In  other  parts  nothing  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  vfd  had  to  go  on  as  best  we  could.  It 
was  the  rainy  season,  and  wo  had  a  long  trudge 
through  dripping  forests,  with  the  soil  often  so 
sloppy  the  feet  were  constantly  wot.  This  was 
made  worse  by  want  of  food,  not  of  fine  dishes, 
but  of  even  a  little  porridge.  The  people  could 
not  sell  grain ;  they  were  subsisting  themselves 
on  mushrooms,  which  are  very  good  as  catsup, 
but  wretched  watery  food,  producing  vivid  visions 
of  the  roast  beef  of  bygone  days.  Now  we  have 
come  to  a  land  where  food  is  to  be  bought,  and 
we  mean  to  rest  a  little.  AVhen  wo  get  to  Tan- 
ganyiko Lake  we  hope  for  news,  and  to  find  a 
second  supply  of  goods.  I  shall  wrilo  to  you 
from  thence.     Tell that  his  dog  turned  out  a 
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famous  one,  and  I  was  ncvor  so  sorry  for  any 
animal  as  when  we  lately  lost  him.  lie  had  more 
spirit  than  fifty  country  dogs,  and  as  soon  an  we 
got  a  hut  in  a  village  he  kept  it  clear  of  all  curs, 
and  never  stole  himself.  lie  was  as  much  of  an 
attraction  as  the  white  man  himself,  lie  took 
charge  of  the  whole  line  of  march,  and  was  so  spir- 
ited he  went  at  anything.  This  is  laovv  we  lost  him : 
we  had  to  wade  a  marsh  a  mile  wide  and  waist  deep 
— a  peaty  bottom,  with  holes  made  by  buflaloes' 
feet,  which  made  us  all  flounder.  I  went  first  and 
forgot  the  poor  doggie.  lie  must  have  swum 
among  the  boys,  each  one  minding  himself,  till  ho 
was  drowned  ;  no  one  noticed  him.  I  am  unable 
to  write  to  Dr.  Wilson  though  I  ought  to  do  so,  but 
the  slave  trader  will  not  give  me  more  time.     I 

consumed  Mrs.  's  extract  of  meat  from  real 

gnawing  hunger,  and  found  it  excellent.  I  have 
lost  all  my  medicines — the  sorest  loss  of  goods  I 
ever  sustained.  You  will  excuse  my  brevity. 
The  slavery  party  leaves,  and  I  must  write  several 
letters.  Blessings  from  the  Higliest  be  on  you 
all,  my  dear  friends." — David  Livingstone. 

Photographic  Improvement. — Colonel  Avet,  of  the 
Italian  Stafl"  Corps,  has  for  years  busied  himself 
in  seeking  a  means  of  transforming  a  photogra- 
phic impression  into  an  engraving  otherwise  than 
that  by  the  ordinary  tedious  manual  labor.  He 
has  at  last  perfectly  succeeded,  and  I  have  seen 
military  maps  that  were  produced  by  his  process. 
In  twenty-four  hours  he  can  copy  a  large  photo- 
graph drawing,  reproducing  it,  beautifully  printed, 
on  either  a  reduced  or  an  enlarged  scale.  Some  of 
his  reproductions  are  so  small  that  they  can  be 
made  out  only  by  the  help  of  a  strong  magnifying 
glass.  The  result  of  his  most  valuable  invention 
will  be  to  save  the  immense  amount  of  labor  and 
loss  of  time  hitherto  indispensable  to  the  multi- 
plication of  photographic  drawings.  The  inven- 
tion may  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  drawings  with- 
out distinction  of  subject. 
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The  Pacific  Railroad. — Tlie  progress  of  tlie 
Pacific  Railroad  is  so  steady  that  no  one  wonders 
at  its  rapidity.  The  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  the  great  obstacles  to  its  construc- 
tion. Last  fall  the  Central  Pacific  road  reached 
the  summit  of  the  former  mountains,  and  a  week 
ago  the  Union  Pacific  Company  laid  its  rails  at 
Evans'  Pass,  over  the  highest  point  anywhere  to 
be  attained  on  the  route.  This  is  the  summit  of 
the  Black  Hills,  and  is  8,2G2  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  while  tlie  rails  cross  the  Sierra  Xevada 
at  an  elevation  of  7,042  feet. 

Upon  the  Pacific  side  the  trackmen  are  in  the 
valley  of  the  Truckee  River.  Although  tlie  road 
was  built  across  the  summit  of  tlie  Sierras  last  fall, 
trains  have  been  run  during  the  winter  only  to 
Cisco,  ninety-four  miles  from  Sacramento.  A  gap 
of  about  five  miles  just  east  of  the  summit  remained 
unfinished,  but  it  must  be  closed  within  a  fortnight, 
if  it  is  not  already  completed.  Eastward  of  this 
gap  the  track  is  laid  and  construction  trains  are 
running.  On  the  lUlh  of  May  the  road  was  opened 
to  Virginia  Station,  148  miles  from  Sacramento, 
and  272  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  engineers 
promise  to  reach  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Truckee 


during  the  month  of  May,  and  the  foot  of  Hum- 
boldt Lake  during  July. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  track  is  the  .stint  for  the 
present  year;  this  would  carry  the  rails  far  along 
the  Valley  of  Humboldt.  Already  the  Central 
Pacific  Company  has  solved  the  great  problem  set 
before  it,  and  for  a  hundred  miles  between  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  and  Humboldt  Lake  nature 
has  done  most  of  its  grading,  and  its  line  is  nearly 
as  the  bird  flies.  It  is  no  longer  prophecy  to  speak 
of  the  success  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Less  than 
a  thousand  miles  remain  to  be  built,  and  every 
day  takes  nearly  a  m.ile  from  each  end  of  the  stage 
route.  The  Pacific  Coast  is  being  rapidly  settled. 
Western  Nevada  has  30,000  active  population 
along  the  line  of  this  road,  and  Salt  Lake  has 
nearly  100,000  souls.  Omaha  is  a  populous  city; 
Cheyenne,  springing  up  like  a  gourd,  is  taking  to 
itself  solidity  and  permanence,  and  counts  its  pop- 
ulation by  thousands.  The  emigrant  follows  the 
track  layer,  and  Evans'  Pass  is  within  three  days 
of  the  metropolis.  Into  the  metalliferous  hills  and 
valleys  of  Nevada,  the  Central  Pacific  road  is 
carrying  emigrants,  who,  with  energy  and  enter- 
prise, bear  the  .settled  purpose  and  thrifty  habits 
which  will  bring  out  the  liidden  treasures  of  the 
mines,  and  will  e.stablish  the  most  skilful  manu- 
facture of  the  ores  beside  the  water-courses  where 
they  are  found. 

Without  waiting  for  this  growth  and  develop- 
ment, the  road  is  coining  money.  The  earnings 
of  the  Central  Pacific  on  ninety-four  miles  of  road 
were,  in  1867,  $1,421,525.27,  and  of  this  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  or  $1,087,901.35,  was  profit,  and  was 
carried  to  tlie  construction  fund.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific, from  May  1  to  December  31,  1867,  on  an 
average  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  of 
road,  earned  $2,496,190.34,  of  which  $1,069,130.08 
was  net  profit.  This  business  has  been  transacted 
by  two  fragmentary  roads,  each  terminating  in  a 
mountainous  wilderness,  without  any  better  con- 
nection than  an  old-fashioned  stage-coach.  It  is 
little  more  than  will,  when  tlie  road  is  finished, 
be  its  way-traffic.  This  result  demonstrates  that 
the  calculations  heretofore  made  of  passengers  and 
freight  are  much  below  the  reality.  •  Yet  these 
indicate,  with  a  reduced  tariff",  earnings  when  the 
line  is  finished  of  about  fifty  millions  a  year  to  the 
Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  roads  re- 
spectively, and  one-half  of  this  is  set  down  for  net 
profit. 

Reflecting  that  mining  has  been  found  profitable 
in  Nevada  and  Montana,  with  transportation  at  a 
dollar  a  hundred,  and  provisions  in  proportion, 
the  most  prudent  investigator  cannot  doubt  that, 
with  the  facilities  afforded  by  railroads  to  the 
mills  and  the  mines,  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Pacific  slope  may  be  systematically  developed,  and 
the  tact  and  skill  and  thrift  which  have  rendered 
New  England  and  New  York  so  prosperou.-!,  may 
coin  the  ores  of  Nevada,  Montana,  and  Colorado, 
with  a  profit  not  yet  attained. 

The  trade  of  Asia  tends  already  to  San  Eran- 
cisco,  and  thence  to  New  York.  Tlie  track-layers 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  along  the  Truckee 
are  carrying  out  the  dream  of  Columbus,  opening 
a  path  for  the  commerce  of  the  Indies. 

Accustomed  as  wo  are  getting  to  the  stor^-,  the 
Pacific  Railroad  is  the  marvel  of  our  day.  Nor 
can  we  easily  exaggerate  its  effect  on  the  develop 
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ment  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  on  the 
course  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the 
boldest  can  hardly  overestimate  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  companies  that  control  it,  provided 
the,r  continue  to  be  managed  prudentl}^  and  effi; 
ciently. 

In  England  and  Waha  tliere  are  now  513,000 
more  women  than  men,  and  1,537,000  women  in 
these  two  countries  are  unmarried.  Foity-one 
per  cent,  of  the  adult  women  of  London  are  un- 
married, and  in  several  countries  the  percentage 
is  greater. 

Irish  Eiiiigratmi  and  Population. — The  Commis- 
sioners of  Emigration  in  Ireland  have  just  slated 
tiiat  the  number  of  those  who  left  the  island,  from 
1S47  to  1854,  was  1, (550,000;  from  the  latter  date 
to  1852,  480,000,  and  from  186-2  to  1867,  520,000. 
In  18.S1  the  population  was  7,767,000  in  round 
numbers;  in  1841  it  was  8,175,000.  In  1851  it 
was  onlj^  6,574,000  ;  for  tiiis  interval  included  tlie 
famine  and  suSering  so  eternally  disgraceful  to  the 
policy  and  pretensions  of  England,  Between  1851 
and  1861  the  population  was  reduced  to  5,797,968 
— about  1,210,000  having  emigrated  in  the  same 
decade.  In  seven  years  since  1861,  the  emigra- 
tion has  amounted  to  004,000.  If  the  decrease  by 
emigration  continues  in  the  ratio  of  the  last  seven 
3'ears,  the  population  of  Ireland — which  was 
5,558,000  in  the  niiddleof]8G7— would  be  5,300,- 
000  in  1871.  It  greatlv  exceeded  that  number  in 
1821. 

Increase  of  Population  in  Atcsiralia. — The  Aus- 
tralian colonies  show  a  rapid  increase  in  population 
worthy  of  notice.  The  province  of  Victoria  had 
in  1836,  177  souls;  in  1841,  11,7HS;  in  1851, 
77,345;  in  1861,  540,322;  and  in  1866,  632,998. 
New  South  Wales,  settled  in  1788  as  a  penal  col- 
ony, numbered  in  1803  but  7,097.  In  1S2I  it  had 
29^783;  in  1840,  129,463;  in  1850,  265,503.  In 
1866  it  had  420,000,  notwithstanding  that  the  new 
provinces  of  Victoria  and  Queensland  had  been 
withdrawn  from  its  territor\'  a  few  years  before. 
The  latter,  from  a  populatio'n  of  30,059  in  1861, 
increased  to  94,710  in  1866.  South.  Australia, 
from  17,336  persons  in  1S4-1,  pos.scssed  63,7()0  in 
1850,  and' 163,452  in  1866.  Tasmania,  from 
14,192  in  1825,  rose  to  95,201  in  1865. 

The  population  of  the  European  settlements  in 
New  Zealand  in  1864  amounted  to  over  172,000, 
an  increase  of  seventy-four  per  cent,  from  1861, 
while  in  1851  the  number  of  Europeans  was  only 
25,807.  Southland  and  "Western  Australia  have, 
as  yet,  given  no  census  returns.  The  English 
race  predominates  everywhere,  followed  by  the 
Irish,  Scotch,  German  and  Chinese.  The  inequal- 
ity of  the  sexes  was  formerly  a  great  cause  of 
complaint.  In  1838  there  were  but  fourteen 
females  to  every  luaidred  males,  but  in  1860  there 
were  seventy-five  to  each  hundred. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  tropical  province  of 
Queensland,  the  hottest  of  all  the  settlements, 
proves  that  the  British  race  can  labor  hard  and 
tlu'ive  well  under  a  burning  sun,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  compulsory  labor  of  dark-.skinned 
races. 

Paupers  in  England. — The  paupers  of  England 
and  Wales,  exclusive  of  lunatic  paupers  and  va- 
grants, amounted  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  to 
890,653,  against  853,768  of  the  year  previouslj-. 
The  increase  has  been  therefore  36:885,  with  a  fair 


prospect,  during  the  present  dull  business  season, 
of  a  continuance. 

Origin  af  the  Word  Flirt. — This  mythical  word, 
which  has  never  received  a  clear  definition  through 
its  attempted  interpreters,  originated  in  the  time 
of  the  French  king  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
gallants  of  the  Court  acquired  a  habit  of  address- 
ing their  girlish  friends  as  "  mafleurette,"  or  "  my 
little  flower."  The  noun  "  fleurette  "  finally  grew 
into  a  verb,  and  the  term  "  fleuretter  une  demoi- 
selle "  was  used  in  speaking  of  attentions  paid  to  a 
beautj'.  After  the  importation  of  "fleuretter"  to 
England  it  degenerated  to  "  fleuter,"  and  finally  to 
"flirt."     So  say  the  authorities?. 

Rvssian. — It  is  announced  that  classes  for  instruc-  - 
tion  in  the  Russian  language  are  to  open  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  building.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  experiment  are  the  increasing  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  Russia,  and  the  acquisition 
of  Russian  America.  At  present  there  are  prob- 
ably not  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons  in  New 
York  who  can  read  a  Russian  book,  and  still  fewer 
who  can  speak  the  tongue.  But  it  is  gratifying  to 
be  assured  that  "  it  is  far  more  easy  to  learn  than 
German  or  French  " — an  assertion  which  shows 
that  appearances  are  deceitful,  for  the  Russian 
characters  are  certainly  very  crabbed. 

The  great  four-feet  reflecting  telescope  to  be 
used  at  Melbourne  will  soon  be  ready  for  ship- 
ment ;  so  that  we  may  hope  erelong  to  hear  that 
a  competent  astronomer  is  at  work  at  the  anti- 
podes on  a  survey  of  the  grand  phenomena  of 
the  southern  sky.  And,  as  there  will  be  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1868,  of  long  duration, 
visible  in  India,  the  Royal  Society  have  sent  out 
instruments,  whicli  will  be  used  by  competent 
officers,  for  observation  of  the  eclipse,  from 
which  it  is  hoped  further  knowledge  will  be 
acquired  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  sun.  From 
these,  which  are  but  a  few  particulars  from  Gen. 
Sabine's  address,  it  will  be  seen  that  science  has 
made  good  progress  of  late,  and  promises  well 
for  the  year  to  come. 

Ihc  Suncy  IHaiuond. — The  celebrated  Saucy 
diamond  has  just  been  transmitted  to  the  metrop- 
olis from  Bombay.  Its  story — a  truly  remarkable 
one — is  well  narrated  in  Mdme.  de  Barrera's 
"  Gems  and  Jewels,"  a  very  entertaining  book.  It 
corrects  the  statement  of  this  diamond  having  been 
pledged  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  Henry  III.  ; 
but  it  correctly  states  that  one  of  the  possessors  of 
the  gem  "  deposited  it  at  the  Mont  de  Piete."  Mdme. 
de  Barrera  says  of  it :  '•  The  Sancj',  which  was 
among  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  weighed  55 
carats.  If  the  Sancy  which  was  weighed  in  Pails 
in  1836  is  the  same  gem,  its  bulk  is  unaccountably 
diminished,  as  it  now  weighs  but  53-i  dirats.  It 
is  pear-shaped,  and  of  tlie  finest  water."  It  is 
valued  at  from  £20,000  to  £30,ou0. 

Fit  Work  for  Owls. — "Mother,  what  a  fine  house 
wo  live  in  I  "  said  an  owlet,  as  he  nestled  with 
the  old  bird  in  the  ivy  on  the  castlo  tower. 

"  Yes,  my  son,  it  is  a  fine  house,"  said  tho  owl, 

"  Did  you  build  it,  mother?"  ho  asked. 

■'No,  my  sou,"  sho  replied. 

"  Did  your  father  build  it  ?  " 

"  No,  my  son,  no ;  it  was  not  originally  built 
for  owls.  OnoG  there  was  not  a  crack  for  the  ivy 
to  take  root  in,  nor  a  chink  to  hold  a  nest," 

"  Oh,  what  u  dull   place   it   must  have   been 
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then!  said  the  owlet.  "Who  improved  it  to 
its  present  state  ?     The  ow's,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  my  son ;  I  daresay  it  \va3  the  owls,"  his 
mother  replied.  '•  I  should  think  none  but  owls 
would  dream  of  turning  a  good  sound  building 
into  a  ruin,  just  to  suit  their  own  ends." 

Trouble  for  Nothing. — "Shine  out,  mamma; 
don't  you  sec  how  they  twinkle  at  us?  "  said  a 
young  glowworm  to  her  mother. 

"The  stars,  do  you  mean,  my  dear?"  asked 
the  mother. 

"  Ye.",  if  you  call  them  stars ;  they  arc  staring 
at'us  finely,"  said  the  daughter. 

"  Bless  your  little  heart !  "  said  her  mother ; 
"do  you  think  they  can  see  ns?  " 

"Why  not?  We  can  see  them,"  reiplied  the 
daughter. 

"  Because,  my  dear,  their  light  is  strong  enough 
to  travel  to  us,  but  ours  is  too  feeble  to  be  seen 
many  yards  from  the  earth.  We  might  shine  our 
hearts  out,  and  the  stars  would  never  know  we 
were  in  existence." 

Xew  Loans  in  France. — The  French  budget  has 
been  laid  before  the  Corp.s  Legislatif  by  JSI. 
Magne,  Minister  of  Finance.  The  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  year  ending  18G9  are  1.792,- 
00u,000  francs.  The  estimated  expenditure 
amounted  to  1,811,000,000  francs.  Divide  this  by 
five  and  we  have  S-^62, 000,000  in  gold,  as  the 
cost  of  one  year  of  ''  peace  "  in  France.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French  Emperor 
is  building  up  his  capital — a  costly  pastime. 

M.  Magne  is  about  to  put  a  loan  for  4-10,000,- 
000  francs  upon  the  market.  This  is  to  meet  the 
deficit,  and,  if  the  Emperor  goes  on  building, 
there  will  be  a  deficit  every  year  caused  by  extra- 
ordinary expenditure. 

If  the  French  people  must  pay  $362,000,000 
for  one  year  of  peace,  what  would  they  pay  for 
a  year  of  war  ?  and  how  long  could  the  present 
government  carry  on  a  war  of  any  magnitude  ? 
It  is  true  that  in  time  of  war  the  building  in 
Paris  need  not  go  on.  for  the  war  would  be  suf- 
ficient distraction  to  the  people  from  home  mat- 
ters, to  secure  quiet  at  home.  Still,  it  does  not 
appear  that  France  could  carry  on  a  war  of  longer 
duration  than  two  years,  without  serious  finan- 
cial embarrassments. 

Xot  one  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  could 
stand  a  war  for  four  years  of  the  magnitude  of 
that  which  we  safely  terminated  in  186.5. 

The  Teeth  and  Gums. — Sometimes  touching  the 
lips  lightly,  on  going  to  bed,  with  a  little  fresh  and 
perfectly  pure  glycerine  will  be  all  that  is  requisite. 

Rousseau  said  that  no  woman  with  fine  teeth 
could  be  ugly.  Any  female  mouth  almost,  with 
a  good  set  of  ivories,  is  kissable.  The  too 
early  loss  of  the  first  teeth  has  an  unfiivorable  in- 
fluence upon  the  beauty  and  duration  of  the 
second.  The  youngest  children  should  according- 
ly be  made  to  take  care  of  them.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  brush  them  several  times  a  day  with 
a  little  ordinary  soap  or  magnesia  and  water. 
Grown  people  should  clean  their  teeth  at  least 
five  limes  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  and  going  to  bed  at 
night,  and  after  each  meal.  A  brush  as  hard  as 
can  be  borne  without  pain  should  be  used,  and 
the  best  of  aU_  applications  is  pure  soap  and  wa- 
ter, always  lukewarm.     After  eating,  all  particles 


of  food  shouW  be  carefully  removed  from  tlic 
teeth  by  means  of  a  toothpick  of  quill  or  wood, 
but  never  of  metal,  and  by  a  thread  passed  now 
and  then  between  the  teeth.  Tooth  powders  of 
all  kinds  are  injurious  both  to  the  enamel  and  the 
gums,  and  if  employed  every  particle  of  them 
should  be  removed  from  the  mouth  by  careful 
rinsing.  The  habit  whicli  some  women  have  of 
using  a  bit  of  lemon,  though  it  may  whiten  the 
toeth  and  give  temporary  firmness  and  color  to 
the  gums,  is  fatal  to  the  enamel,  as  are  all  acids. 
No  one,  young  or  old,  should  turn  their  jaws  into 
nut-crackers ;  and  it  is  dangerous  even  for  women 
to  bite  off',  as  they  often  do,  the  ends  of  the 
thread  in  sewing.  It  is  not  safe  to  bring  very 
hot  food  or  drink,  especially  if  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  anything  cold,  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 

Failure  of  the  Seal  Fisheries. — The  Dundee  Ad- 
vertiser, speaking  of  the  seal  fisheries,  says :— The 
Dimdee  vessels  are  not  alone  unsuccessful.  Of 
the  large  fleet  sailing  from  Peterhead,  only  three 
ships  have  fi:-h— the  ^lazinthieu,  11,000;  the 
Windward,  10,000;  and  the  Queen,  3,000  seals. 
In  addition  to  the  Peterhead  and  Dundee  fleets, 
numerous  vessels  from  English  ports,  and  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany  prose- 
cute the  fishing,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  they  return  empty.  The  falhng  off,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year — when  from  200,(jOO  to 
300,000  were  caught— is  thus  very  decided,  and, 
following  the  disheartening  results  of  the  whale 
fishing  of  '67,  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
loss  upon  the  fishing  will  be  very  great.  The 
fitting  out  of  each  vessel  to  the  seal  fishing  costs 
fully  £2,000,  which  of  course,  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure, is  a  loss. 

What  it  costs  to  keep  the  Ladies  straight. — The 
Corset  and  the  Crinoline  will  commend  itself  to 
favor.  The  author,  whilst  desiring  to  remain 
neutral  on  the  subject,  has  noted  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  writers  of  all  times  either  in  favor  of 
these  articles  of  dress  or  opposed  to  them.  The 
work,  in  addition  to  this,  is  a  history  of  costumes 
from  the  time  of  the  sparselj'-attired  Egyptian. 
Grecian,  and  Roman  ladies  down  to  the  present 
highly  dressed  age.  The  origin  of  the  corset  is 
lost  in  antiquity,  but  it  is  most  prol^ble  that  it 
originated  with  the  savag-e,  who  required  a  belt 
around  his  waist  to  support  his  implements  of 
warfare,  and  from  this  small  beginning  the  mo- 
dern corset  arose.  The  origin  of  crinoUne  is 
equally  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  That  renowned 
discoverer,  Captain  Cook,  in  the  last  century, 
found  the  j^oung  females  of  Polynesia  wearing 
large  distended  crinolines,  which,  doubtless,  had 
been  the  mcde  of  dress  favored  by  their  ances- 
tors for  centuries.  The  annual  value  of  stays 
made  for  British  consumption  only  is  £1,000,000 
sterhng,  to  produce  which  about  36,000,000 
yards  of  material  are  required.  About  35,00o 
persons  are  employed  in  the  stay  trade,  of  which 
the  vast  majority  are  females.  Every  year  we 
receive  from  Germany  and  France  ■_',OO0,ii00  cor- 
sets. Que  firm  in  Scuttgard  alone  makes  30u,0U0 
annually,  giving  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
hands. — English  paper. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  to  the  Rescue. — The  British 
Embassy  is  at  present  occupied  in  the  solution  of 
a  \Qry  delicate  question.  When  Lord  Lyons  was 
at  Washington,  he  was  introduced  to  a  very  hand- 
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some  lad.r,  ISIdlle.  T G .  whose  motlier 

was  a  Spaniard  and  father  a  Frenclimau,  but  a 
naturalized  American  citizen  residing  near  New 
Orleans.  As  it  was  at  the  younoj  lady's  request 
the  first  introduction  took  place,  Lord  Lyons  was 
very  polite  towards  her.  Time  rolled  on  ;  his 
Lordship  went  to  Paris,  and  the  young  lady  went 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Tlie  rumored  marriage  of  Lord 
Lyons  with  the  widow  of  a  noble  brother  diplomat 
brought  his  admirer  from  St.  Petersburg.  She 
sends  daily  invitations  to  his  Lordship  to  join  her 
dinner  parties,  to  come  to  her  balls — she  presents 
him  with  costly  gifts,  that  are  immediately  re- 
turned. Being  rich,  well  connected,  and  witty, 
she  has  the  entree  to  every  circle,  and  is  sure  to 
arrive  as  soon  as  his  Lordship,  about  whose  move- 
ments she  is  kept  well  informed.  The  French 
ladies  humor  the  lady's  whims,  but  the  matter  is 
becoming  so  annoying,  that  the  first  lady  in  Prance 
has  promised  to  use  her  influence  in  the  rescue  of 
the  hard-hearted  ambassador  from  his  fair  tor- 
mentor. 

TAe  Pneumatic  Dispatch. — The  Governor  has 
approved  the  act  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of 
letters,  merchandise,  etc.,  by  means  of  the  Pneu- 
matic Dispatch.  The  act  authorizes  the  laying  of 
pneumatic  tubes  under  the  streets  of  New-Tork 
and  Brooklyn,  and  also  under  the  waters  of  the 
North  and  East  Rivers.  The  present  enterprise 
contemplates  the  connection  of  the  Brooklyn, 
Jersey  City,  and  all  our  sub-post-offices  with  the 
General  Post-office,  and  also  the  erection  of  pneu- 
matic letter-boxes  in  place  of  the  present  lamp- 
post boxes,  so  that  letters  and  parcels  will  be 
collected  and  delivered  by  air-pressure,  acting  on 
cars,  which  will  pass  along  at  the  rate  of  30  miles 
an  hour.  The  mails  will  go  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Xew  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City 
Post-offices  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Letters 
deposited  in  any  of  the  street  letter-boxes,  on  the 
pneumatic  line,  below  Porty-second  St.,  will  be 
carried  to  the  General  Post-otfice,  or  to  any  inter- 
mediate city  station,  in  from  three  to  six  minutes. 
The  great  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  business 
transactions  from  this  arrangement  may  be  easily 
understood.  The  introduction  of  the  pneumatic 
dispatch  is  duo  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
Beach  of  We  Scient/Jic  American,  and  he  may  well 
be  congratulated  upon  his  success  before  the  Le- 
gislature. The  pneumatic  dispatch  was  first  put 
into  practical  operation  last  October  at  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  Pair,  and  a  full  account  of  its  con- 
struction and  operations  was  then  given  iu  our 
columns.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  grantees  to 
put  a  short  line  of  the  pneumatic  dispatch  into 
operation  within  the  next  90  days.  The  exact 
route  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  will 
probably  extend  from  the  Post-office,  corner  of 
Nassau  and  Liberty  sts.,  to  the  City  Hall  Park. 
If  this  short  line  is  found  to  operate  as  well  as  is 
expected,  the  pneumatic  tubes  will  be  laid  down 
extensively  in  many  directions. — Tribune. 

'The   Chiijaun-'i   Trade,   in  France. — Visitors  to 


some  parts  of  France  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  great  sight.  Ranged  in  the  market- 
place they  would  see  a  number  of  young  women 
and  some  young  men,  and,  passing  up  and  down, 
a  man  armed  with  scissors,  who  grasps  the  hair  of 
those  before  him  and  calculates  what  it  weighs. 
These  market-places  are  the  sources  from  whence 
Parisian  chignon  makers  draw  their  supplies  of 
hair.  The  peasants  do  not  part  with  tlieir  hair 
because  they  are  poor,  but  because  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  do  so.  Another  source  of  supply  is  found 
in  the  convents,  but  as  the  nuns  have  usually  had 
their  hair  confined  in  nets  or  caps,  it  is  not  so  val- 
uable as  that  of  the  young  folks.  About  40,000 
kilogrammes  of  hair,  i.  e.,  88,0001b.,  are  obtained 
from  these  sources.  But  this  is  not  enough,  and 
half  as  much  more  is  obtained  from  Italy,  Ger->. 
many,  and  Belgium.  The  hair  in  its  natural  state  J 
is  worth  from  16s.  to  32s.  per  pound. 

Kational  Steamship  Company. — We  hope  to  do  a 
good  service  to  our  numerous  patrons  and  friends 
who  may  visit  Europe,  in  again  calling  their  at- 
tention to  this  noble  line  of  Steamships  of  es- 
tablished reputation.  They  are  iron  ships,  of 
massive  strength  and  colossal  proportions,  of 
beautiful  model,  and  admirable  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments. Their  tonnage  varies  from  2,S00  to  3,500 
tons,  with  water-tight  compartments,  large  and 
airy  state-rooms  on  deck,  well-furnished,  sump- 
tuously spread  tables  four  times  a  day,  with  all 
needful  food.  These  ships  are  commanded  by  ex- 
perienced and  veteran  officers — careful,  watchful, 
attentive,  and  fearless  of  storms.  Having 
crossed  the  ocean  several  times  in  these  ships,  we 
speak  from  personal  observation  and  experience. 
If  there  be  any  danger,  we  know  of  no  ships 
more  safe  and  comfortable  than  these  of  the  Na- 
tional line.  We  commend  them  to  all  our  friends 
far  and  near.  The  price  of  passage  is  low  and 
very  reasonable.  The  arrangements  of  the  line 
are  under  the  direction  of  two  gentlemanly  and 
accomplished  managers: — Wm.  B.  MacalliRter, 
General  Manager,  No.  21  Water  street,  Liverpool. 
F.  W.  J.  Hurst,  Manager,  No.  57  Broadway,  New 
York. 

High  Rock  Congress  Spring. — This  remarkable 
mineral  fountain  among  the  fountains  at  Saratoga, 
was  first  visited  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  varied,  healthful 
mineral  qualities,  so  needful  to  human  infirmities. 
A  supply  of  it  should  be  at  hand  m  every  family. 
It  can  be  had  at  No.  544  Broadway,  of  James  R. 
Webb,  sole  agent  in  New  York,  or  at  Saratoga. 

Jordan  d;  Co.,  No.  229  Greenwich  street,  New 
York,  are  very  skilful  photographers,  long  estab- 
lished and  well  known,  where  all  our  friends  can 
have  their  features  accurately  multiplied  to  any 
desired  extent,  for  preservation  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  others.  Jordan  &  Co.  have  accumulated  a 
large  collection,  which  can  be  seen  at  their  office. 
We  commend  our  friends  to  their  photographic 
skill. 
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Westminster  Review. 
DON    QUIXOT  E.« 
There  have  recently  been  published 
two  new  editions  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  of 
the  class  styled  "  sumptuous."     One  is  a 
reprint  of  one  of  the  worst  translations 
in  the  English  language,  and  the  other 
is  in  Spanish.     The  first  is  illustrated  by 
M.  Gustave  Dore,  who,  if  anything,  un- 
derstands his  author  even  less  than  the 
translator;  and  the  second,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  printed  in  the  same  Man- 
eiiegan  prison  where  Cervantes  was  once 
contined,  and  which  was,  in  truth,  the 
radle  of  his  immortal  romance.     These 
re  the  two  latest  editions  of  the  great 
Don,  ])ut  we  do  not  think  they  will  add 
anything  to  his  fame. 

*  1.  Ej  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Manclia.  Corapuesta  por  Migoel  de  Cervan- 
tes Saavedra.  La  Academia  Real  de  Espana. 
Madrid. 

2.  Vida  de  Miguel  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Por  D. 
IvIarti.v  Fernandez  de  Navarette.|    Madrid. 

f  Translated  into  English  by  "  Thomas  Roscoe, 
Esq.,"  and  published  by  Tegg  as  an  original  work. 
There  are  not  six  lines  of  original  matter  in  the 
whole  book,  except  the  headings  of  the  various 
chapters. 

New  Series.— Vol.  YIII.,  No.  2. 


"  Don  Quixote  "  is  the  world's  panto- 
mime. Children  laugh  at  it,  and  clap 
tlieir  hands;  young  men  and  m^idena 
find  in  it  their  best  and  hapjjiest 
thoughts,  the  expression  of  tlieir  purest 
feelings,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their 
dreams  and  high  vaunting  ambki&ns  arc 
turned  into  the  greatest  fun.  Old  men 
renew  their  childhood  in  it,  and  call  to 
mind  the  days  when  they,  too,  were 
young,  and  had  their  dreams,  and  they 
now  see,  in  the  pages  of  the  very  same 
book,  that  the  ridicule  cast  upon  theiu 
was  only  too  well  deserved  ;  not  indeed 
for  the  tire  which  as  young  men  they 
threw  into  the  working  of  their  schemes, 
not  for  the  overbearing  enthusiasm 
which  for  a  time  burnt  up  all  selfishness 
in  their  natures,  but  for  their  blindness 
to  common  things,  and  the  preference 
they  had  for  flights  of  fiiith,  or  fancy, 
over  common  sense.  A  real  Christmas 
pantomime,  and  full  of  Christmas-  cha- 
rity and  brotherly  kindness.  The 
laughter  which  rings  through  it  is  a 
laughter  which  mellows,  as  Avell  as 
brightens,  the  heart.  The  situations 
and  transformations  are  very  startling. 
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But  there  are  no  stage  tricks,  no  sleight- 
of-hand.  You  see  them  Avith  your  own 
eyes,  and  you  laugh  and  cheer  with- 
out being  deceived.  No  clown  and 
slippered  pantaloon  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  harlequin  and  columbine,  ever  pre- 
sided at  such  matchless  sport,  or  pro- 
duced such  rapidly  changing  scenes. 
And  such  scenes  !  All  natural,  for  the 
most  part  gay,  many  fragrant  with  the 
breath  of  lowly  flowers — others  stately 
as  wisdom ;  and  not  one  intentionally 
impure  or  unholy  thought  among  them 
all. 

We  might  carry  that  figure  of  the 
}>antomime  still  further.  It  is  full  of 
sly  hits  and  asides,  not  only  on  the  fleet- 
ing topics  of  the  time,  but  on  the  gravest 
subjects  of  all  time.  If  it  differs  from 
the  pantomimes  of  our  day,  it  is  that 
there  is  no  doggrel  in  it,  no  stupidity,  no 
vulgarity.  Great  as  the  distortions  are, 
and  frightful,  even  to  foscination,  some 
of  the  masks,  yet  they  are  all  of  nature's 
own  workmanshij^.  Its  author  was  a 
poet  Avhose  very  prose  is  music ;  and, 
as  there  never  was  a  poet  whose  heart 
was  not  touched  with  God's  love — or 
how  should  he  see  God's  truth  ? — so 
Cervantes  wrote  this  j^antomime,  as  we 
have  called  it,  out  of  a  heart  full  of  gen- 
tleness and  goodness  ;  and  therefore  not 
only  is  it 

"  Rich  in  fit  epithets, 
Blessed  in  tlie  lovely  marriage  of  pure  words," 

but  there  is  not  a  scene  all  through  it 
which  is  not  clothed  with  nature's  own 
raiment. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  "Don  Qui- 
xote "  is  streaked  with  indelicacy,  and 
some  illiterate  persons  have  ventured 
upon  comj^aring  "  Don  Quixote  "  with 
"  Gil  Bias,"  and  say  that  the  one  is  as 
unchaste  as  the  other.  This  may  be  M. 
Dore's  notion,  for  aught  we  know,  but 
it  is  not  the  verdict  of  any  of  the  Avise 
and  learned  men,  or  the  pure-minded, 
gracious  women,  of  all  counti-ies,  Avho 
have  read  them  both. 

We  do  remember  that  a  similar  charge 
was  brought  against  our  own  great  poet 
in  a  Review,  which,  though  with  little 
elegance,  yet  Avith  a  certain  force,  states 
the  case  exactly :  "  Thousands  of  unhap- 
py spirits,  and  thousands  yet  to  increase 
their  number,  will  everlastingly  look 
back,  Avilh  unutterable  anguish,  on  the 


nights  and  days  in  which  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  ministered  to  their  guilty 
dehght."  To  charge  Don  Quixote  with 
uncleanness,  is  about  as  sapient  as  it 
would  be  to  charge  him  Avith  coAvard- 
ice ;  and  there  is  as  true  a  resemblance 
between  the  Knight  of  the  Ruefid  Visage 
and  the  Scamp  of  Santillana,  as  between 
a  smart  French  valet  of  loose  principles 
and  one  of  nature's  gentlemen. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  no 
scenes  in  the  "  Don  Quixote  "  which  Ave 
could  have  Avished  omitted.  But  hoAv 
omitted  ?  Just  as  Ave  may  Avish  love 
had  never  been  debased,  Avoman  had 
ncA'er  fallen,  and  man  had  never  proved 
disloyal.  But,  as  Coleridge  says  of  the 
same  charge  brought  against  Shakspeare, 
"  AH  the  characters  are  strong ;  he  keeps 
at  all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life, 
he  has  no  innocent  adulteries,  no  vir- 
tuous A^ice  ;  he  ncA^er  renders  that  amia- 
ble Avhich  religion  and  reason  alike  teach 
ITS  to  detest,  or  clothes  impurity  in  tlie 
garb  of  virtue.  If  noAV  and  then  he  oc- 
casionally disgusts  a  conventional  sense 
of  delicacy,  he  never  injures  the  mind. 
Vice  does  not  walk  in  tAvilight,  or  lurk 
in  secret  places."  Besides,  these  oflences 
against  a  decency  reared  rather  in  War- 
dian  cases  than  in  the  fresh  air,  are  not 
committed  Avantonly,  but  for  the  sake 
of  merriment.  What  he  says  is  always 
such  as  to  raise  a  gust  of  laughter 
that  Avould,  as  it  Avere,  bloAV  away  all 
impure  ideas,  if  it  did  not  excite  an  ab- 
horrence for  them. 

But  the  fact  is,  no  work  has  ever  been 
so  badly  "  done  into  English,"  or  so 
cruelly  and  even  wilfully  defaced,  as 
that  of  this  most  upright  gentleman. 
Our  first  translation — which  Avas  Shel- 
ton's — was  not  from  the  original  Span- 
ish, but  from  an  Italian  edition,  greatly 
corrupted  ;  and  though  Shelton's  Avoi'k 
Avill  ever  be  valued  for  its  quaintness, 
yet  it  is  quite  untrustAvorthy  as  repre- 
senting the  singular  beauty  of  the  great 
original.  This  translation  had  the  sin- 
gular ill-luck  to  be  folloAved  by  the 
"  Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote," 
by  Sir  Edmund  Gayton,  Avhich  are  in 
many  cases  gross  and  stupid,  and  throw 
no  true  light  upon  the  Avork.  Then 
came  the  "Troublesome  and  Hard  Ad- 
ventures in  Love,"  in  1651;  the  Paia- 
phrase  of  Phillips  in  1087;  "The  Di- 
verting AVorks  of  the  Famous  Miguel  de 
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Cervantes,  translated  by  Ned  Ward," 
in  1709;  and  several  others  of  minor 
importance,  except  that  they  were  made 
to  suit  a  very  low  and  corrupt  taste  and 
hud  to  be  sold  in  the  dark.  But  Smol- 
lett is  decidedly  the  most  to  blame  for 
whatever  charges  of  indelicacy  have 
been  brought  against  our  "  divine  mad- 
man." He  had  just  before  translated 
"  Gil  Bias  "  into  English,  and  using  a 
corrupted  French  edition  succeeded  in 
importing  into  the  "  Don  Quixote  "  the 
unchaste  spirit  which  runs  through  Le 
Sage's  book.  And  this  stain  ought 
never  to  have  been  cast  upon  us  ;  we 
who  were  the  first,  even  before  Spain 
herself,  »to  give  to  the  world  the  best 
and  most  perfect  edition  of  "  Don  Qui- 
xote "  in  Spanish,  which  up  to  1*777  had 
existed.  "  Twice  as  long  as  it  took 
Jacob  to  serve  for  Rachel "  did  it  take 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowie  to  collate  and  edit 
this  most  admirable  edition.  Still,  Ton- 
son's  edition  of  1756,  translated  by  Jar- 
vis  and  others,  ^vas  an  exception  to  all 
the  rest,  being  not  only  the  work  of 
several  scholars,  but  produced  direct 
from  the  original.  It  was,  however,  a 
costly  book,  and  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  reading  public.  Smollett,  no 
doubt,  was  the  first  popular  translator 
into  English,  and  upon  him  we  must 
fasten  the  charge  of  having  done  the 
"  Don  Quixote  "  the  greatest  damage  in 
public  estimation.  The  translation  of 
Motteux  is  good,  but  in  many  passages 
only  a  paraphrase  from  the  French,  and 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  learned  notes 
it  contains  by  Lockhart.  Great  im- 
provements have  since  taken  place,  and 
Jarvis,  as  recently  revised,  is  very  good, 
though  there  is  still  much  room  for 
mending.  It  w^ould  have  been  happy 
if  all  his  translators  had  looked  u])on 
their  vocation  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  Avhich  Cervantes  estimated  his,  in  the 
well-known  passage  : 

"  'My  history,  perhaps,  may  need  a  com- 
mentary to  make  it  intelligible  ?  '  '  Not  at 
all,'  replied  Samson,  'for  it  is  so  plain,  so 
easily  understood,  that  children  fondle  it,  the 
youth  read  it,  men  understand  it,  and  the  old 
folk  praise  it :  in  short,  it  is  so  winnowed,  so 
conned,  and  so  well  known  by  all  sorts  of 
people,  that  no  sooner  is  a  hungry  hack  seen 
than  all  exclaim,  "  Yonder  goes  Rozinante." 
But  none  are  so  given  to  reading  it  as  your 
pages.      In   every   nobleman's   antechamber 


you  will  be  sure  to  find  a  "  Don  Quixote." 
it  one  lays  it  down,  anotlier  takes  it  up ; 
one  asks  for  it,  another  snatches  it,  in  fine, 
tins  history  is  the  most  pleasant  and  the  least 
hurtful  amusement  that  has  ever  been  seen, 
for  it  contains  not  a  single  impure  word,  nor 
a  single  thought  that  is  not  thoroughly 
catholic'  *  '  To  write  otherwise  of  me,'  re- 
plied Don  Quixote,  '  had  not  lieen  to  write 
truths,  but  lies;  and  historians  who  lie  de- 
serve to  be  burnt  like  coiners  of  base  money. 
.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Senor  Bachelor, 
that  to  write  books,  whether  of  history  or 
other  kinds,  much  knowledge  is  required,  as 
well  as  a  matur.'i  mind;  and  wit  and  humour 
belong  only  to  great  geniuses.  In  comedy, 
no  character  reciuires  so  much  ingenuity  as 
the  clown,  for  he  must  not  in  reality  be  what 
he  appears  to  be.  History  is  a  thing  sacred, 
for  truth  is  essential  to  it,  and  where  truth  is, 
there  is  Grod  Himself.  But  some  imagine  ihai 
books  are  as  easily  produced  as  j^c^ncakes.^  " 

Cervantes  also  knew  how  much  his 
chief  work  would  suffer  from  transla- 
tions; though  happily  he  never  knew  to 
Avhat  an  extent  he  was  to  sufier  at  the 
hands  of  English  translators.  "  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  translation  from  one 
language  to  another,  excepting  the  no- 
blest of  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
Uke  looking  at  a  piece  of  tapestry  from 
the  back — the  figures  are  seen  indeed, 
but  through  a  maze  of  threads  which  ob- 
scures them,  and  not  in  the  form  and 
colors  they  are  worked  in  front." 

To  select  a  single  extract  from  the 
"  Don  Quixote,"  which  should  serve  as  a 
sample  for  the  whole,  would  entail  upon 
any  one  the  same  difficulty  and  perplex- 
ity as  the  Don  himself  encountered  when 
seeking  an  appi'opriate  name  for  his 
horse,  his  mistress,  and  himself  We 
^^•ill  take  the  first  that  comes.  It  is 
from  the  58th  chapter.  Knight  and 
Squire  were  on  their  way  to  Barcelona, 
when  they  meet  with  what  Sancho  look- 
ed upon  as  a  happy  omen,  and  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  '  Truly,  0  master  mine !  if  what  has 
happened  to  us  to-day  may  be  called  an 
adventure,  it  has  been  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  pleasantest  that  has  befallen  us  in  the 
whole  discourse  of  our  travels.  We  have 
come  out  of  it  without  cudgels  or  surprises. 
We  have  neither  put  hands  to  our  swords, 
nor  beaten  the  earth  with  our  bodies,  nor 
are  we  famished  of  hunger,  and  blessed  be 
God  I  have  lived  to  see  all  this  with  my  own 
eyes.' 

*  Mi'y  cahlica  is  also  a  plirase  meaning  healthy. 
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"  '  Thou  sayest  well,'  replied  Don  Quixote, 
'  but  I  would  liave  thee  know  that  all  seasons 
are  not  the  same,  nor  run  they  with  the 
same  chances ;  and  these,  which  the  vulgar 
commonly  call  omens,  have  no  foundation 
whatever  in  reason,  and  will  be  looked  upon 
by  the  wise  only  as  happy  incidents.  Your 
omen-monger  rises  early  in  the  morning, 
leaves  his  house,  and  meets  a  friar  of  the 
order  of  the  blessed  Francisco,  and  as  if  he 
had  encountered  a  dragon,  hurries  back,  and 
returns  to  his  house.  Another  dotard  spills 
the  salt  on  the  table,  and  his  heart  at  once 
overflows  with  melancholy,  as  if  nature  de- 
signed to  magnify  such  trifles  into  signs  of 
coming  events.  A  wise  and  Christian  man 
will  not  pry  too  closely  into  what  Heaven  is 
pleased  to  do.  Scipio,  as  he  arrived  in  Africa, 
stumbled  as  he  leaped  on  shore  ;  his  soldiers 
took  it  for  an  evil  omen,  but  he  embraced  the 
ground  and  said,  "Africa,  thou  canst  not 
escape  me  ,  for  I  hold  thee  in  my  grasp."  ' 

"  '  I  Avas  amazed,  Senor,'  said  Sancho, 
changing  the  subject,  '  at  the  Duchess's  maid, 
Altisidora;  bravely  must  she  have  been 
pierced  and  crossed  by  him  whom  they  call 
Love,  who  they  say  is  a  blind  little  fellow  ; 
and  Avith  all  his  short-sightedness,  or  rather 
no-sightedness,  only  put  a  heart  before  him 
— no  matter  how  small — and  he  Avill  send  his 
arrows  through  it,  as  if  it  Avere  a  target.  I 
have  heard  it  also  said  that  maiden  bashfulness 
and  modesty  serve  to  blunt  and  turn  aside 
those  deadly  darts,  but  in  this  Altisidora 
they  seem  to  be  rather  Avhetted  than  blunt- 
ed.' 

''  '  Observe,  Sancho,'  said  Don  Quixote, 
'  love  is  not  only  no  respecter  of  persons,  it 
bursts  all  bonds  of  reason  in  its  course  ;  it  is 
like  death,  Avho  strikes  alike  kings  in  their 
high  palaces  and  shepherds  in  their  lowliest 
huts,  and  Avhen  he  takes  entire  possession  of 
a  soul  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  rob  it  of 
all  fear  and  all  shame  ;  it  Avas  thus  that  Al- 
tisidora made  a  declaration  of  her  desires, 
which  begot  in  me  confusion  of  face  rather 
than  pity.' 

"  '  What  brutal  cruelty ! '  exclaimed  Sancho. 
'  0  monstrous  ingratitude !  For  myself  I  can 
only  say  that  the  least  loving  word  from  her 
Avould  have  made  me  her  slave  at  once. 
Hideputa !  0  what  a  marble  heart,  what 
boAvels  of  brass,  and  Avhat  a  soul  of  flint! 
But  I  can't  think  what  this  maiden  could  see 
in  your  Avorship  that  so  enslaved  her;  Avhat 
manners,  what  spirit,  what  grace,  Avhat  looks 
— Avhat  any  of  these,  or  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether—made her  fall  in  love  Avith  you  ? 
For,  by  my  troth,  many  times  I  have  stopt  to 
look  at  your  worship,  and  from  the  tip  of 
your  toe  to  the  end  of  the  longest  hair  of 
your  head,  I  sec  nothing  but  Avhat  is  more 
likely  to  scare  one  than  to  make  one  fall  in 
love;  and  having  hoard  it  said   that  beauty 


jilays  the  chief  part  in  love,  and  your  Avor- 
ship  having  absolutely  none,  I  cannot  see 
hoAV  the  poor  thing  Avas  smitten.' 

" '  Attend,  Sancho,'  ansAvered  Don  Qui- 
xote ;  '  there  are  tAvo  kinds  of  beauty — one  of 
the  soul  and  one  of  the  body :  that  of  the 
soul  illuminates  all,  and  shows  itself  in  the 
mind,  in  modesty,  in  good  conduct,  in  the 
liberality  and  goodness  of  breeding ;  and  all 
these  parts  may  be  found  in  a  man  of  no  out- 
Avard  attractions ;  and  AA'hen  this  beauty 
captivates,  and  not  that  of  the  body,  it  pro- 
duces a  love  superior  and  intense.  I  know, 
Sancho,  that  I  am  not  handsome,  but  I  also 
knoAv  that  I  am  not  deformed;  and  it  is 
enough  for  a  man  to  be  well  loved,  if  he  be 
not  a  monster,  should  he  possess  those  gifts 
of  the  soul  I  have  described  to  thee.' 

'•  Whilst  thus  conversing  they  entered  a 
grove  by  the  Avayside,  when,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  Don  Quixote  found  himself 
entangled  in  some  nets  of  green  threads 
Avhich  Avere  stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  and, 
Avithout  imagining  Avhat  they  could  possibly 
be,  said  to  Sancho,  '  It  appears  to  me,  San- 
cho, that  these  nets  promise  us  one  of  the 
newest  and  strangest  adventures  Ave  have  yet 
had.  May  I  die,  if  it  is  not  those  enchanters 
trying  to  ensnare  me  and  stop  my  Avay,  in 
revenge  for  m}''  coldness  tOAvards  Altisidora. 
But  I  tell  them  that  though  these  nets  Avhich 
seem  to  be  of  green  thread,  Averc  made  of 
adamantine  chains,  or  stronger  than  that  in 
Avhich  the  jealous  god  of  smiths  ensnared 
Venus  and  Mars,  I  Avould  burst  them  asunder 
as  if  they  Avere  only  rushes  of  the  marsh  or 
ravelings  of  rags.'  As  he  Avas  about  to  break 
through  them,  there  came  from  among  the 
trees  tAvo  most  lovely  shepherdesses — at 
least  they  Avere  dressed  as  shepherdesses, 
except  that  iheir  tunics  Avere  of  the  finest 
brocade  and  gold  tabby.  Their  hair,  loose 
and  floAving  over  their  shoulders,  and  bright 
as  the  sun,  Avas  crowned  with  Avreaths  of 
green  laurel  and  purple  amaranth  entAvined. 
They  appeared  to  be  from  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen. 

"  Sancho  Avas  amazed,  Don  Quixote  Avas 
struck  Avith  Avonder  at  the  sight,  Avhilst  the 
sun  in  his  course  stood  still  to  behold  them ! 
The  Avliole  four  Avere  speechless.  The  first 
to  speak  Avas  one  of  the  two  damsels,  who 
said  to  Don  Quixote,  '  Hold,  Sir  Knight,  the 
nets  Ave  have  stretched  in  the  grove  are  not 
to  molest  you,  but  arc  for  our  amusement — 
do  not  break  them ;  and  as  you  may  wish  to 
knoAv  Avhy  Ave  have  spread  them  here,  and 
who  Ave  arc,  I  shall  in  a  fcAV  Avords  tell  you. 
In  a  village,  some  tAvo  leagues  from  hence, 
tliei-e  live  many  persons  of  Avealth  and  con- 
sideration, hidalgos  and  others,  Avho  agreed, 
among  their  friends  and  relatives,  their  sons 
and  Avives,  their  daughters  and  neighbors,  to 
hold  an  entertainment  in  this  place,  Avhich  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  these  parts.     We 
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have  formed  a  new  Arcadia,  the  damsels 
dress  as  shepherdesses,  the  young  men  as 
slicpherds,  and  we  have  learnt  two  eclogues 
— one  by  the  famous  Garcilaso,  and  the 
other  by  the  most  excellent  Camoens,  in  his 
own  Portuguese,  which  at  present  we  have 
not  represented ;  we  only  came  yesterday. 
Our  tents,  which  they  say  are  those  of  the 
field,  are  pitched  among  the  trees  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  flowing  stream,  whose  waters  ferti- 
lize these  meadows.  Last  night  we  hung  up 
these  nets  to  catch  such  gentle  little  birds  as 
our  calls  might  allure  to  the  snare.  If  you 
please  to  be  our  guest,  Seiior,  you  shall  be 
entertained  liberally  and  courteously,  for 
here  we  allow  neither  care  nor  melancholy 
to  enter.'     She  spoke,  and  was  silent. 

"  To  whom  Don  Quixote  replied,  '  Truly, 
most  fair  lady,  Acta3on  was  not  more  lost  in 
wonder  when  suddenly  he  beheld  Diana  in 
the  bath,  than  I  am  in  gazing  on  your  beauty. 
I  applaud  the  matter  of  your  entertainment, 
and  for  your  invitation  1  thank  you,  and  if  I 
can  serve  you,  command  me  with  the  certain- 
ty of  your  being  obeyed,  for  my  profession 
is  none  other  than  that  of  good  deeds,  in  the 
service  of  all  mankind,  but  more  especially  of 
the  nobility  whom  you  represent.  And  for 
these  nets  which  perhaps  cover  but  a  small 
space,  if  they  embraced  the  total  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  I  would,  rather  than  break  them, 
seek  new  worlds  by  which  to  pass ;  and  that 
you  might  give  some  credit  to  this  seeming 
flight  of  fancy,  know  that  he  Avho  promises  is 
none  other  than  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
if  perchance  that  name  has  reached  your  ears.' 
"  '  Ay  I  amiga  de  mi  alma^'  she  exclaimed 
to  the  other  shepherdess,  '  what  grand  for- 
tune has  happened  to  us!  Seest  thou  this 
.gentleman  now  before  us  ?  I  tell  thee  that 
he  is  the  most  valiant,  the  most  inamorato^ 
the  most  courteous,  in  the  world ;  if,  that  is, 
a  history  which  I  have  read  of  his  exploits 
does  not  deceive  me.  And  I  will  bet  that 
this  good  man  who  is  with  him  is  that  Squire 
Sancho  Panza,  Avhose  pleasantries  none  can 
equal.' 

"  '  It  is  true,'  said  Sancho,  '  I  am  that  same 
pleasant  person,  and  that  same  squire  your 
ladyship  mentions,  and  this  gentleman  is  my 
master,  the  same  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
printed  and  historified.' 

"  '  0  vnj  friend,'  said  the  other,  '  entreat 
him  to  stay,  that  our  fathers  and  brothers 
too  may  have  the  infinite  pleasure  of  seeing 
him.  I  also  have  heard,  as  thou  hast,  of  his 
valor  and  goodness ;  and,  above  all,  that  he 
is  the  most  true  and  loyal  of  lovers,  and  that 
his  lady  is  one  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  to  whom 
all  Spain  yields  the  palm  for  her  beauty.' 

'"And  with  justice,' said  Don  Quixote, 
'  unless  your  own  unequalled  beauty  put  it 
in  doubt!  But,  ladies,  seek  not  to  detain 
me,  for  the  duties  of  my  profession  leave  me 
no  repose  in  any  case.' 


"  At  this  moment  a  brother  of  one  of  the 
shepherdesses,  himself  dressed  after  the  same 
feshion  as  a  shepherd,  joined  the  four.  They 
told  him  that  he  who  was  with  them  was  no 
less  a  person  than  the  valorous  Don  Quixote 
do  la  Mancha,  and  the  other,  Sancho,  his 
Squire,  of  whom  he  had  heard  in  history. 
The  gallant  shepherd  saluted  him,  and  begged 
that  he  would  go  with  him  to  their  tents,  to 
which  Don  Quixote,  unable  to  refuse,  con- 
sented. At  that  moment  the  nets  were 
drawn,  and  they  enclosed  a  great  number 
of  different  little  birds,  whicli,  deceived  by 
the  color  of  the  threads,  had  been  snared  in 
their  flight.  There  were  assemliled  on  that 
spot  some  thirty  persons,  all  bravely  dressed 
as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who,  on  the 
instant,  recognized  Don  Quixote  and  his 
Squire,  whom  they  received  in  a  manner 
much  to  their  satisfaction,  for  all  had  heard  of 
their  history.  They  now  repaired  to  their 
tents,  where  they  found  tables  set  with  all 
that  was  rich,  abundant,  and  clean.  They 
honored  Don  Quixote  with  the  chief  place, 
and  all  gazed  upon  him  with  pleasure  and 
admiration. 

"  On  removing  the  cloth  Don  Quixote  rose, 
and  in  a  calm  voice  said,  '  Of  the  great  sins 
which  men  commit,  some  declare  pride  to  be 
the  greatest,  but  I  say  it  is  ingratitude — and 
truly  has  it  been  said  that  hell  is  full  of  the 
ungrateful.  From  that  crime  I  have  ever 
shrunk,  ever  since  I  have  had  the  use  of  rea- 
son; and  if  I  am  not  able  to  repay  the  good 
works  done  to  me  in  other  similar  good 
Avorks,  I  put  in  their  stead  the  desire  to  do  so, 
and  when  this  suffices  not,  I  publish  them — 
for  whoever  declares  publicly  the  favors  he 
receives  would  return  them  if  he  could,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  receive  are  in- 
ferior to  those  who  give.  Thus  it  is  with 
Grod,  the  great  giver  of  all,  Avhose  blessings 
man  can  never  return  except  in  gratitude. 
So  it  is  with  me ;  I  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  me,  but  I  cannot  respond  to  you 
in  the  same  way,  and  I  must  content  myself 
with  doing  the  little  which  is  within  the  hm- 
its  of  my  power.  I  offer  what  I  am  able  to 
perform,  and  what  I  have  in  my  store — and 
I  say  that  I  will,  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way which  goes  to  Saragossa,  maintain  for 
two  whole  days  that  these  ladies,  shepherd- 
esses in  disguise,  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  gentle  in  the  whole  world,  with  one 
exception,  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
sole  mistress  of  my  heart;  without  offence 
be  it  spoken.' 

"  Sancho,  who  had  been  listening  with 
great  attention,  raised  his  voice  aloud  .nnd 
said,  'Is  it  possible  that  there  are  any  in  the 
world  who  will  dare  to  say  and  to  swear, 
that  this  master  of  mine  is  mad  ?  Tell  me 
yourselves,  gentlemen  shepherds,  is  there  any 
village  priest,  ever  so  wise,  or  be  he  ever 
such  a  scholar,  who  could  speak  ns  my  mas- 
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ter  has  spoken  ?  Is  there  any  knight  errant, 
■whatever  be  his  fame  for  valor,  who  would 
offer  what  my  master  here  has  now  offer- 
ed?' 

"  Don  Quixote,  in  choler,  and  his  face  on 
fire,  turned  on  Sancho  and  said,  '  Is  it  pos- 
sible, 0  Sancho !  that  there  is  a  single  per- 
son on  all  this  globe  that  would  say  thou  art 
not  a  fool,  lined  with  folly,  and  bound  with 
what  malice  and  knavery  I  know  not  ?  Who 
gave  thee  liberty  to  meddle  with  my  affairs, 
or  to  inquire  if  I  be  wise  or  foolish  ?  Silence, 
and  presume  not  to  answer  me,  but  go  and 
saddle  Eozinante  if  he  be  unsaddled,  and  let 
us  hence,  that  I  may  do  what  I  have  engaged  ; 
for,  resting  in  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  hold 
as  already  vanquished  all  those  who  shall 
dare  to  dispute  witli  me.'  Then,  in  great 
haste  and  fury  he  rose  from  his  chair,  leaving 
the  lookers-on  amazed,  and  in  doubt  whether 
he  was  mad  or  not.  They  did  all  they  could 
to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  challenge,  assur- 
ing him  that  they  were  convinced  of  his 
gratitude,  and  that  new  exploits  were  un- 
necessary to  prove  his  valor,  for  sufficient  had 
been  recorded  in  his  history.  But  for  all 
that,  Don  Quixote  was  not  to  be  moved,  and 
mounting  Eozinante,  bracing  on  his  shield, 
and  seizing  his  lance,  he  put  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  highway,  not  far  from  the  green 
meadows  where  they  were.  Sancho  follow- 
ed on  his  Dapple,  with  all  of  that  pastoral 
crowd,  desirous  of  seeing  what  would  come 
of  that  indomitable  and  amazing  resolve. 

"  Don  Quixote  being  posted  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  as  we  have  seen,  troubled  the  air 
with  such  words  as,  '  0 !  ye  pilgrims  and 
passengers,  knights  and  squires,  whether  on 
foot  or  mounted,  who  are  passing  or  shall 
pass,  in  these  two  days  that  are  to  come, 
know  that  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  knight 
errant,  is  here  posted,  to  mamtain  that  in  the 
nymphs  Avho  inhabit  these  fields  and  groves 
are  united  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
world,  leaving  on  one  side  the  mistress  of  my 
soul,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  He  who  main- 
tains the  contrary  will  find  me  here.'  Twice 
he  repeated  these  Avords,  and  twice  they  were 
in  vain  repeated. 

"Buttlie  good  luck  which  watched  over 
his  affairs,  ordained  that  a  company  of  horse- 
men, many  with  lances  in  their  hands,  should 
pass  that  Avay,  galloping  in  a  phalanx  at  full 
speed.  Those  v/ho  were  with  Don  Quixote, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  approach  of  these, 
turned  their  backs  and  left  the  road,  for  they 
knew,  if  it  happened  as  they  expected,  there 
would  be  some  danger.  Don  Quixote  alone, 
with  heart  undaunted,  remained  ;  and  Sancho 
sheltered  himself  beneath  the  haunches  of 
Eozinante.  The  troop  of  lancers  came  on, 
when  one  of  them,  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
shouted,  '  Out  of  the  way,  homhre  del  diahlo, 
or  these  bulls  will  tear  thee  to  pieces.' 

^^'■Eal   C«nai7/e /' rephed    Don  Quixote, 


'for  me  tliere  are  no  bulls  worth  a  straw, 
even  the  wildest  bred  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xarama.  Confess,  brigands,  without  reserve, 
that  it  is  true,  which  I  have  here  declared, 
and  if  you  do  not  it  is  me  you  have  to  meet 
in  combat.' 

"  There  was  no  time  for  the  horseman  to 
reply,  nor  for  Don  Quixote  to  move  out  of 
the  way  if  he  had  wished,  before  a  troop  of 
mad  bulls  and  men,  with  a  multitude  of  herds- 
men and  others  to  keep  them  close,  who  were 
driving  them  to  a  place  where  the  next  day 
they  were  to  be  baited,  rushed  over  Don 
Quixote,  and  over  Sancho,  over  Eozinante 
and  the  Dapple,  bearing  them  to  the  earth 
and  rolling  them  over  and  over. 

"  There  lay  Sancho  crushed,  Don  Quixote 
stunned.  Dapple  becudgelled,  and  Eozinante 
in  woful  case.  But  at  last  they  all  rose,  and 
Don  Quixote  in  hot  haste,  stumbling  here 
and  falling  there,  rushed  after  the  herd,  ex- 
claiming, '  Hold,  await  me,  brigand  scum  ;  a 
single  knight  deiiesyou  all  without  conditions, 
and  who  scorns  to  belong  to  them  who 
say,  '"Make  a  silver  bridge  for  a  flying- 
enemy."  ' 

"  But  not  for  this  did  the  hurrying  horse- 
men stop,  nor  took  they  more  notice  of  his 
threats  than  if  they  had  been  last  year's 
clouds.  Fatigue  kept  Don  Quixote  from  the 
pursuit,  and,  vexed  more  than  vengeful,  he 
sat  down  in  the  road  waiting  for  Sancho,  Eo- 
zinante, and  Dapple  to  come  up.  On  their 
arrival,  master  and  man  remounted,  and  with- 
out returning  to  take  leave  of  the  feigned  or 
disguised  Arcadia,  went  on  their  way  with 
somewhat  more  of  shame  than  satisfaction." 

Don  Quixote  did  not  slay  many  giants, 
but  ho  put  to  death  the  old  unnatural 
romances.  He  divested  Fiction  of  her 
gigantic  form,  her  tremendous  aspect, 
her  frantic  manners,  and  brouglit  her 
clothed  anew  to  the  level  of  common 
life.  This  was,  if  not  the  principal  ob- 
ject, the  moving  cause  of  Cervantes 
Avriting  the  "Don  Quixote."  After 
saying  in  his  preface  "  It  was  my  earnest 
desire  that  this  offspring  of  my  brain 
should  be  as  beautiful,  true,  and  living 
as  I  could  make  it,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
in  the  47th  chajncr,  "  Those  tales  of 
chivalry  are  very  hurtful  to  the  common 
weal — they  create  an  idle  and  false 
taste— they  are  inconsistent  and  mon- 
strous— they  are  bad  in  style — they 
abound  in  absurd  exploits  and  lascivious- 
ness — they  are  bad  in  sentiment,  and  in 
short  should  be  banished  every  Christian 
country."  And  Cervantes  set  himself 
to  that  work.  But  he  was  not  the  first 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  pernicious 
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effects  of  a  base  literature,  whose  only 
object  was  to  intoxicate  the  mind.  A 
public  o[)inion  had  begun  to  express 
itself  on  that  subject,  and  but  for  that 
public  opinion  Cervantes  had  never  writ- 
ten his  famous  satire.  In  1555,  that  is, 
ten  years  before  the  "Don  Quixote" 
was  written,  the  Cortes  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  worth  reading: 

"Moreover,  we  declare  that  it  is  very  no- 
torious what  mischief  has  been  done  to  young 
men  and  maidens  and  other  persons,  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  books  full  of  lies  and  vanities,  like 
Amadis,  and  works  of  that  nature,  .'^ince 
j'oung  people  from  their  natural  idleness  resort 
to  this  kind  of  reading,  and  becoming  enam- 
ored of  love  scenes,  feats  of  arms,  or  other 
nonsense  which  they  find  set  forth  therein, 
are  led,  Avhen  appropriate  circumstances  offer, 
to  act  much  more  extravagantly  than  they 
otherwise  would.  And  many  times  the 
daughter-,  when  her  mother  has  locked  her  up 
safely  at  home,  amuses  herself  with  reading 
these  books,  which  do  her  more  harm  than 
she  would  have  received  had  she  gone 
abroad.  All  of  which  redounds  not  only  to 
the  dishonor  of  individuals,  but  to  the  great 
detriment  of  conscience,  by  diverting  the  af- 
fections from  holy,  true,  and  Christian  doc- 
trine, to  those  wicked  sensations  by  which 
the  wits  are  completely  bewildered.  To 
remedy  this,  we  entreat  your  Majesty  that  no 
book  treating  of  such  matters  be  henceforth 
permitted  to  be  read  ;  and  that  those  now 
printed  be  collected  and  burnt,  and  that  none 
be  pubhshed  hereafter  without  special  license. 
By  which  measure  your  Majesty  will  render 
great  service  to  God  as  well  as  to  this 
kingdom." 

That  may  be  said  to  have  been  Cer- 
vantes' commission,  and  he  executed  it 
right  manfully.  As  for  the  interdict  of 
Carolus  Magnus,  it  was  simply  so  much 
royal  waste-paper.  It  had  no  other  ef 
feet  on  the  Spanish  mind  than  all  sucli 
edicts  generally  have,  it  gave  greater 
zest  to  the  perusal  of  the  forbidden  thing. 
Had  we  travelled  in  those  days  through 
Spain  we  should  have  seen  in  the  corn- 
iields,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
reapers  lounging  under  the  trees,  listen- 
ing to  one  of  their  number — or,  as  it 
often  happened,  a  travelling  priest — 
reading  or  reciting  the  acts  of  Don  Beli- 
anis — Palmarin  of  England — and  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio  in  mortal  combat  with 
Roland  at  Roncesvalles.  All  the  way- 
side inns  at  the  same  liour  of  the  day 
would  be  crowded  with  old  and  young 


of  both  sexes,  eagerly  drinking  in,  not 
vino  ti)ito^  or  any  other  wine,  but  the 
same  class  of  stories,  and  getting  intox- 
icated on  such  literature  as  "  Jack  the 
Giant-killer,"  and  the  "  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom."  But  a  change  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  let  no  one  say 
that  the  revolution  wrought  by  Cervan- 
tes Avas  one  of  tlie  least  which  has 
been  made  in  the  history  of  popular 
education. 

To  estimate  Cervantes  and  his  work 
aright,  let  anyone  propose  to  himself  the 
task  of  extinguishing  the  flimsy  roman- 
ces of  our  day,  with  the  female  Brad- 
dons — the  Woods — the  Ouidas — the 
Thomases,  and  all  such  as  cometh  up  as 
weeds,  not  by  writing  better  novels,  but 
by  writing  one  single  novel,  in  which 
the  excellences,  whatever  they  may  be, 
of  all  these  shall  be  preserved,  while 
their  extravagances,  vulgarities,  and  car- 
icatures will  be  so  mercilessly  ridiculed, 
as  that  all  men,  at  least,  would  blush  to 
be  found  reading  them.  He  v/iil  find  it 
no  easy  task.  He  must  bring  to  it  a 
vast  amount  of  real  knowledge,  the 
finest  temper,  a  genial  lieai-t,  and  all  the 
Christian  virtues,  without  any  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Christian  asperities. 
That  he  would  And,  perhaps,  the  least 
easy  of  the  great  satirist's  nttribntes  to 
acquire,  and  yet  it  was  the  absence  of 
this  bitterness  and  acrimony  which  dis- 
tinguished his  life.  The  reformation 
Cervantes  wrought  may  be  said  to  be 
on  that  very  acc'ount  more  lasting  as  it 
was  more  natural,  and  more  implicit  as 
it  was  more  genial,  than  that  of  Luther. 
For  in  religion,  whilst  wo  have  ten  times 
more  learning,  we  have  a  hundred-fold 
more  insipidity,  shallowness,  and  mean- 
ness ;  whilst  in  literature  we  have  to 
thank  God  and  Cervantes  for  an  increase 
of  good  humor,  i)leasantness,  originality, 
kindness,  and  all  that  makes  human  na- 
ture loveable,  and  tlie  fields  and  skies, 
the  trees  and  flowers,  dear  to  us. 

The  last  Spanish  romance  of  chivalry 
before  "  Don  Quixote "  appeared,  was 
published  in  1G02.  It  was  the  last.. 
They  had  bidden  defiance  to  imperial 
edicts,  but  they  wore  to  be  extinguished 
by  Cervantes'  ridictile — 

"  That  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  subtle 
power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms." 
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But  it  iiiust  notl3e  tliouglit  that  this  was 
all  Cervantes  had  in  view,  or  that  he  con- 
fined himself  to  tilting  at  books  of  chiv- 
alry. His  repeated  declaration  that 
this  was  his  chief  end  and  aim,  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  court  politicians,  and  the  professional 
guardians  of  the  faith.  But,  without 
going  the  length  of  some  supersensual 
critics,  who  wish  to  make  out  that  "  Don 
Quixote  "  is  the  representative  of  the  in- 
ner spiritual  life,  and  Sancho  Panza  the 
mere  outside  vulgar  flesh,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Cervantes  felt  within  him- 
self the  power  to  elevate  and  instruct 
his  countrymen,  and  for  this  he  girded 
up  his  loins.  His  purpose  was  therefore 
discursive  and  untrammelled,  and  his 
range  was  as  wide  as  the  reign  of  super 
stition,  and  the  corruption  of  faith, 
morals,  and  literature.  No  modern 
writer  has  shown  himself  to  possess  a 
greater  or  more  accurate  power  of  ol)- 
servation.  Not  one,  even  Scott  included, 
has  been  so  painstaking  and  industrious ; 
and  no  author  of  fiction  ever  misled  his 
readers  less  than  he.  Being  a  layman, 
and  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  full  force, 
with  its  thumb-screws,  dungeons,  and 
boots,  he  sought  to  teach  men  through 
laughter  and  smiles,  supposing  laughter 
and  smiles  to  be  the  legitimate  and  pe- 
culiar property  of  the  secular  mind. 
And  certainly  it  cannot  be  asserted,  by 
ns  at  least,  that  Cervantes  was  far  in 
the  wrong.  This  was  his  glory ;  he 
made  his  countrymen  natural,  he  restored 
their  healthy  taste,  and  thereby  purified 
their  affections  ;  and  afterwards  the 
Avretched  fire-works,  the  blue  lights,  and 
pasteboard  enchantments  of  the  sham 
sages  all  went  out,  and  no  one  was  ever 
after  able  to  set  them  going  again. 

An  anecdote  has  come  down  to  iis, 
preserved  by  Disraeli,  which  clearly 
shows  that  Cervantes  aimed  at  higher 
game  than  snufling  out  such  trifles  as 
"  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk "  or  "  The 
Seven-league  Boots."  M,  Du  Boulay, 
who  accompanied  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  Spain  in  the  time  of  Cervantes, 
called  upon  the  satirist  to  compliment 
him  on  the  great  reputation  he  had 
acquired  by  his  "Don  Quixote,"  on 
which  Cervantes  replied  in  a  whisper, 
"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Inquisition,  I 
could  have  made  my  book  much  more 
entertaining."     This  may  be  confirmed 


on  reference  to  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  1667,  p.  194,  and  again  for  the  year 
1790,  p.  51,  which  direct  the  expunging 
of  certain  lines  from  the  "  Don  Quixote." 
The  expunged  lines  were  very  harmless, 
but  they  sufiiced  for  those  wlio  were 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  their  author. 
This  precious  Index  was  first  published 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1546  ;  and, 
twelve  years  later,  Philip  II.  ordained 
the  punishment  of  death  against  any 
person  who  should  have  in  his  possession, 
or  sell,  or  buy,  any  book  mentioned 
therein.  The  social  history  of  Spain  at 
this  period,  and  for  ten  years  later, 
should  be  read  by  those  who  would  fully 
understand  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  genius  and  courage  of 
Cervantes.  This  was  the  period  when, 
after  a  short  but  decisive  struggle,  all 
Spanish  soitls  were  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  a  beadle,  Avhen  the  Inquisition 
was  in  the  full  glow  of  its  pomp  and 
glory,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  one  of  the 
stoutest-hearted  bigots  the  world  ever 
saw,  was  its  chief  inquisitor.  A  proverb 
also — one  of  those  national  nails  driven  in 
a  sure  place — has  come  down  to  us  from 
that  time,  perhaps  first  used  by  Cervan- 
tes himself,  "  Con  el  Rey,  y  lalnquisicion, 
CiiiTOx."  And,  putting  together  the 
anecdote,  the  Index,  and  the  proverb,  we 
need  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  dark 
spirit  of  Philip  Secundus,  which  hung 
like  a  blight  over  all  Spain,  overshadow- 
ed the  inkpot  of  Cervantes. 

But  for  .all  that,  the  man  Avhose  pen 
was  mightier  than  Philip's  great  father's 
sceptre,  was  not  to  be  cowed  by  such  a 
misei-able  owl  as  his  son,  "  and  while 
he  delighted  the  idlers  of  romance  by 
the  jokes  he  scattered  among  them  on 
the  false  tastes  of  his  predecessors  and 
of  his  rivals,  he  delighted  his  own  heart 
by  his  solitary  archery,  -well  knowing 
what  amusement  those  who  came  an- 
other day  would  find  in  picking  up  his  ar- 
rows and  discovering  the  bull's-eye  hits." 
^Yalter  Savage  Landor  goes  fiirther,  and 
says  that  the  most  dexterous  attack  ever 
made  against  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
— the  ]K-incipal  worship  among  Spanish 
Catholics,  Avhich  opens  so  many  side 
chapels  to  pilfering  and  imposture — is 
that  of  Cervantes.  "  Surely  your  high- 
ness could  never  have  imagined  that  Cer- 
vantes was  such  a  knight-errant  as  to 
tilt  at  kniolit-crrantry — a  folly  which  had 
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ceased  almost  a  century — if  indeed   it 
was   any  folly  at  all;  and  the  idea  that 
he  ridiculed   the  poems   and  romances 
founded  on  it  is  im^jossible,  for  they  con- 
tained all  the  literature  of  the  nation, 
excepting  the  garniture  of  chapter-houses 
— theology — and   pervaded,   as   with   a 
thread  of  gold,  the  beautiful  histories  of 
this  illustrious  people.     Charles  Y,  was 
the  Knight  of  La  IMancha,  devoting  his 
labors  and  vigils,  his  wars  and  treaties, 
to  the  chimerical  idea  of  making  minds, 
like  watches,  turn  their  indexes  to  one 
point.     Sancho  Panza  was  the  symbol  of 
the   people,  possessing  sound  sense   in 
other  matters,  but  ready  to  follow  the 
most  visionary  in  this,  and  combining 
the  most  implicit  belief  in  it   with  the 
grossest  sensuality.     For  religion,  when 
It  is  hot  enough  to  produce  a  rank  en- 
thusiasm,    burns     up    and    kills    every 
wholesome  seed  entrusted  to  its  bosom." 
A  part  of  that  criticism  of  Landor's 
is  somewhat   far-fetched,  but  when  we 
know  that   the  gallant  old  man,  com- 
muning with  his  own  heart  in  his  Anda- 
lusian  jail,  pointed  his  shafts  at  one  of 
the  crying  political  abuses  of  his  day, 
that  of   appointing   mercenary   Sancho 
Panzas  to  rule  over  the  vast  kingdoms 
of  Mexico  and  Peru— men  who  at  the 
same  time  were  utterly  void  of  Sancho's 
natural  sense  and  humor — and  had  the 
cour.nge  to  laugh  at  bodily  torture  as  a 
means  of  grace,  to  deride  witchcraft, 
and  hold  up  to  scorn  the  holy  Inquisition 
itself;    and  when,   more   than    all,   he 
dared  to  call  in  question  another  pecu- 
liarly priestly  institution,  in   declaring, 
"  For  my  part,  Sancho,  I  verily  believe 
there  are  some  good  people  in  hell" — 
nieaning,  of  course,  the  sacerdotal  place 
of  that  name — made  up,  as  he  knew  it  to 
be,  by  only  sham   horrors,  pasteboard 
devils,  and  phosphorescent  hobgoblins,  to 
gender  fear  in  low  souls  and  vulgar  hearts ; 
we  may  be  sure  that  such  an  aVful  sham 
as  that   of  the  worship  of    the  simple 
peasant   girl  of  Judea  would  not  pass 
unheeded.     There  is  a  remark  in  the  3 1  st 
chapter,    occurring   in    a    conversation 
between  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  which 
certainly  confirms   that    opinion.      The 
Don,  speaking  of  his  peerless  one,  says — 
"  '  Dulcinea  is  so  reserved  that  she  would 
not   have  her  thoughts  known,  nor  would  it 
be  proper  forme  or  any  one  to  reveal  thein.' 
" '  If  so,'  replied  Sancho,  '  why  does  your 


worship  send  all  those  ^^■]lom  you  conquer 
by  that  mighty  arm  to  present  themselves 
liefore  my  lady  Dulcirica,  for  is  not  this  to 
tell  all  the  world  you  are  in  love  with  her  ? ' 

"  '  0  idiot ! '  returned  Don  Quixote ;  '  seest 
thou  not,  Sancho,  that  all  this  redounds  the 
more  to  her  exaltation  ?  For  thou  must 
know  that  in  this  our  style  of  chivalry  it  is 
to  tlic  honor  of  a  lady  to  have  many 
knights-errant  who  serve  her  merely  for  heV 
own  sake,  and  that  without  hoping  for  any 
other. reward  for  their  zeal  than  the  honor 
of  being  numbered  among  her  knights.' 

"  '  I  have  heard  it  preached,'  answered  San- 
cho (and  this  is  our  point),  '  tliat  our  Saviour 
is  to  be  loved  with  that  kind  of  love,  and  that 
for  Himself  alone,  without  our  being  moved 
thereto  by  the  hope  of  glory  or  fear  of  pun- 
ishment.' " 

And  those  are  courageous  words,  and 
Spaniards  must  have  been  dull  indeed 
not  to  have  seen  through  them.  But 
they  did  see  throitgh  them.  The  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly.  Four 
editions  of  the  first  part  were  printed 
in  Madrid  immediately  after  its  ap- 
])earance.  Philip  III.,  as  he  was  one 
day  looking  out  of  a  window,  saw  a 
man  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Man- 
zanares  with  a  book  in  his  hand  reading, 
and  now  and  again  bursting  with  laugh- 
ter, and  the  laughter  was  so  histy  that 
the  monarch  w\as  pleased  to  say,  "  Either 
that  man  is  mad,  or  he  is  reading  Don 
Quixote."  Everybody  laughed  at  it, 
for  laughter  is  catching.  But  before  the 
ring  of  the  laughter  had  died  away  the 
sting  of  the  truth  had  entered.  The 
priests  and  Levites  felt  it  and  writhed 
helj^lessly,  for  they  dreaded  the  people, 
as  the  priests  and  Levites  of  all  sham 
faiths  ever  did  and  do,  when  the  people 
get  possession  of  a  truth  not  trimmed  with 
their  shears.  And  so  Cervantes,  though 
he  made  many  rich,  himself  remained 
poor.  Indeed,  in  one  sense  it  might  be 
said,  in  sj^ite  of  the  four  editions  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  in  spite  of  the  royal 
anecdote,  and  the  fact  of  no  nobleman's 
ante-room  being  without  a  "Don  Qui- 
xote," that  Cervantes  was  not  only  poor, 
he  was  neglected.  He  M-as  not  feted 
nor  sought  out.  Truth  to  say,  he  did 
not  wear  the  coui't  livery.  Society  was 
shy  of  him.  It  was  not  accurately  known 
among  the  Pharisees  wdiether  he  was 
"  sound  "  or  not,  and  the  butterliies  of 
royalty  deemed  it  unsafe  to  be  seen  in 
Iiis  company.     In  short,  he'wns  one  of 
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those  of  whom  the  worW  was  not 
worthy ;  and  we  may  be  thankful  that 
Cervantes,  when  he  gave  the  world 
"  Don  Quixote,"  was  not  in  favor  with 
all  men,  for  that  is  both  grace  and 
nature's  mint-mark  of  a  man.  "  Lope  de 
Vega,  now  his  great  contemporary,  was 
very  popular.  He  once  presided  at  an 
auto-da-fe.  He  was  certainly  mighty 
at  court.  All  the  world  swore  by  him, 
and  made  a  proverb  of  liim.  He  -could 
give  you  an  acceptable  five-act  tragedy 
in  as  many  hours.  Lope,  who  was 
among  the  revilers  and  secret  enemies 
of  Don  Quixote,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
popularities,  past  or  present ;  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  man  that  ever  appeared 
among  popularities  has  not,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  sun  or  f5tar  in  the  firma- 
ment, but  is  as  good  as  lost  now  and 
gone  out,  or  jDlays  at  best,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  few,  as  a  vague  aurora  borealis 
and  brilliant  ineflectuality.  Cervantes 
sat  obscure  at  the  time,  all  dark  and 
poor,  a  maimed  soldier,  writing  in  a 
prison."* 

Where  he  came  from  no  one  accurately 
knows.  Madrid,  Seville,  Toledo,  Lu- 
cena,  Esquivias,  Alcazar  de  San  Juan, 
Consuegra,  and  Alcala  de  Henares,  all 
claim  the  honor  of  being  the  cradle  of 
his  birth.  Nor  is  it  knov/n  for  certain 
where  his  dust  now  rests.  His  Avas 
indeed  a  hard  service, 

"The  weariedst  ....  life 
That  nge,  ache,  penurj,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature." 

But  for  all  that — as  soldier,  as  captive 
in  a  foreign  land,  in  peril  among  his  own 
countrymen,  or  as  author — lie  is  ever 
the  same  :  a  wise,  noble,  patient,  pure- 
hearted,  truthful  gentleman.     One 

"  That  ever  with  a  frolic-welcome,  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine;  and  opposed 
Free  heart,  free  forehead." 

And  be  sure  that  it  was  not  for  any 
mere  saw-dust  stage  that  our  great  pan- 
tomime was  written.  The  asides,  the 
satire,  as  polished  as  a  Damascus  blade, 
were  not  only  aimed  at  events  of  local 
or  fleeting  interest,  but  at  all  shams,  fol- 
lies, and  impostures  ;  but,  before  all,  at 
those  shams,  and  the  priests  of  shams, 
Avhich  hurt  men's  souls.  They  Avere 
hurled  against  the  lie  which  sinketh  in, 
against   that  detestable  morality  which 

*  Carlyle. 


Strives  to  "  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,"  against  those  instructors  wlio 
are  rough  to  common  men, 

"  But  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord  ;  " 

against  those  pastors  who  are  rogues  in 
grain, 

"  Yeneer'd  with  sanctimonious  theory." 

As  regards  style  and  mode  of  treating 
his  subject,  we  learn  from  a  passage  in 
the  47th  chapter,  that  Cervantes  wrote 
on  purpose  in  imitation  of  the  tales  of 
chivalry,  because,  he  says,  "  that  style 
of  writing  aflbrds  an  ample  field  for  the 
exercise  of  genius,  such  scope  for  de- 
scriptive poAver  in  painting  storms,  ship- 
wrecks, and  battles."  And  Cervantes 
had  been  in  many,  and  was  one  of  them 

"  Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
"Was  pregnant  with  good  pity," 

"There  is  also,"  he  proceeds,  " such 
room  for  depicting  character,  especially 
of  the  military  hero  ;  his  foresight  in 
anticipating  the  stratagems  of  his  adver- 
sary; his  eloquence  in  encouraging  or 
restraining  his  followers ;  his  Avisdom 
in  council ;  his  promptitude  in  action. 
Now  he  paints  a  sad  event,  and  noAV  a 
joyous  one.  Sometimes  he  discourses 
on  a  valiant  and  true  knight,  at  others 
on  a  rude  and  lawless  one  ;  noAV  on  a 
noble  and  Avarlike  prince,  then  on  a  good 
and  loyal  subject.  He  may  shoAV  him- 
self an  excellent  astronomer  or  geo- 
grapher, a  musician  or  statesman ;  he 
may  occupy  himself  on  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  perfect  hero,  either 
uniting  them  in  a  single  person  or  dis- 
tributing them  among  many  :  and  if  all 
this  be  done  in  a  natural  and  pleasing- 
style,  a  Aveb  of  various  beautiful  texture 
might  surely  be  Avrought,  which  should 
charm  Avhile  it  also  instructed.  The 
freedom  indeed  of  this  kind  of  compo- 
sition is  alike  favorable  to  the  author, 
AA^hether  he  Avotdd  display  his  powers 
in  epic  or  in  lyric  (for  there  may  be  an 
epic  in  prose  as  well  as  in  Averse),  in 
tragedy  or  in  comedy — in  short,  he  may 
occupy  himself  in  every  department  of 
the  sweet  and  gay  sciences  of  poetry  and 
oratory." 

Such  Avas  the  scope  Cervantes  allowed 
himself  in  the  "Don  Quixote."  His 
vicAVS  of  life  Avere  not  narrowed  by 
creed,  or  little  system,  or  peculiar  garb  ; 
Avhatever  subject  he  broached  it  beamed 
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with  life.  The  intense  reality  of  his 
nature  made  "what  in  other  men's  hands 
were  only  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal  perennial  forces.  His  great 
loving  heart  jnade  his  knowledge  life- 
giving;  and  tlie  poor  professioiial  iaith 
of  the  temple,  the  fat^hionable  Iaith  of 
liis  day,  cut  to  a  pattern,  and  regulated 
to  a  shade,  was  ashamed  of  herself  be- 
fore him.     And 

"Tho'  there  often  seem"d  to  live 
A  contradiction  on  the  tongue, 
Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youtli, 

She  did  but  look  through  dimmer  e3-es, 
Or  love,  but  played  with  gracious  lies 
Because  he  felt  so  fixed  in  truth.'' 

On  the  great  question  of  all  time,  and 
which  it  is  for  ever  the  privilege  of  men 
to  preserve  and  fight  for,  the  trumpet 
of  Cervantes  gave  no  uncertain  sound. 

'•'  '  Liberty,  Sancho,  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious gifts  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  on 
man.  The  treasures  of  the  earth  or  sea  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  it.  For  liberty,  as  for 
honor,  man  must  be  prepared  to  die.  I  say 
this  to  thee,  Sancho,  because  I  saw  thee  eye 
with  so  much  pleasure  the  abundance  and 
hixury  with  which  we  were  served  in  the 
castle.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  those  choice 
banquets  and  iced  wines,  I  suffered  all  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  because  I  could  not  enjoy 
them  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  should  had 
they  been  mine  own.  Favors  and  gifts  and 
alms  are  gyves  on  the  mind,  destroying  its 
independence.  Happy  the  man  to  whom 
Heaven  has  given,  if  it  be  but  a  crust  of  bread, 
so  that  he  be  under  no  obligation  to  any  ex- 
cept God  himself.'  " 

For  a  man  to  have  uttered  that  in  a 
land  where  beggary  was  accounted  a 
means  of  grace,  and  beggars  were  can- 
onized every  six  weeks,  where  pauperism 
was  at  a  premium,  and  pauper  houses 
had  become  the  very  gates  of  heaven, 
he  must  have  been  a  man  born  to 

"  Face  the  spectres  of  the  mind, 
And  lay  them." 

Who  shall  say  that  mucli  of  the  real- 
istic power  of  the  "Don  Quixote"  is 
not  derived  from  the  myriad  proverbs 
which  are  scattered  through  its  pages. 
"  A  man  of  fashion,"  observes  my  Lord 
of  Chesterfield,  "  never  has  recourse  to 
provei-bs,  or  vulgar  ajihorisms,"  which 
may  be  quite  true,  my  lord,  seeing  that 
a  man  of  iashion  is  a  thing  made  by  a 
tailor.  But  Sancho  Panza,  sighing  forth 
proverbs,  is  a  work  of  nature:  he  sup- 
plies us  with  no  ideas  in  tailoring,  it  is 


true,  but  he  does  supply  us  with  the 
common  heart  and  life  of  a  nation. 
Proverbs,  it  has  been  well  said,  embrace 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  existence. 
They  take  all  colors  of  life.  They 
are  often  the  finest  strokes  of  genius  : 
they  open  up  for  us  the  universal  heart 
of  man  ;  they  are  the  treasures  of  the 
world's  thought,  the  salt  which  seasons 
its  common  talk ;  and,  as  Don  Quixote 
says,  while  discoursing  on  literature  and 
art — "  The  mind  receives  pleasure  from 
the  beauty  and  consistency  of  what  is 
presented  to  the  imagination,"  so  Cer- 
vantes, with  this  instinct  of  the  imagi- 
nation strong  within  him,  has  by  means 
of  these  proverbs  thrown  a  living  at- 
mosphere over  every  scene  and  land- 
scape in  which  the  figures  of  the  fore- 
ground are  Sancho  and  the  Don,  Dapple 
and  Rozinante. 

"  '  Take  my  word  for  it,  Sancho,'  said  Don 
Quixote  [as  if  "quoting  from  the  Chester- 
fieldian  Tailoring  Book],  'those  proverbs  of 
thine  will  one  day  bring  thee  to  the  gallows. 
Where  dost  thou  find  them  ?  Let  me  en- 
treat the  e,  Sancho,  when  thou  art  come  to 
thy  government  to  eschew  proverbs.' 

''  '  God  alone  can  remedy  that,'  replied 
Sancho,  'for  I  know  more  than  a  handful  of 
proverbs.  But  I  will  take  heed  in  future  to 
use  only  such  as  will  become  the  gravity  of 
my  place — for  in  a  full  house  supper  is  soon 
dressed — he  is  no  fool  who  can  spend  and 
spare — he  that  cuts  does  not  deal — and,  with 
the  big  trumps  in  our  hand  the  game  is  sure.' 

"  '  There  thou  goest ;  whilst  I  am  warning 
thee  against  the  prodigal  use  of  proverbs, 
thou  pourest  upon  me  a  whole  litany  of  them. 
Attend  to  me,  Sancho ;  I  do  not  say  a  proverb 
is  amiss  when  aptly  and  seasonably  applied ; 
but  to  be  for  ever  discharging  them,  hit  or 
miss,  will  make  thy  conversation  insipid  and 

low Let  thy  sleep  be  moderate,  for 

he  who  rises  not  Avith  the  sun  enjoys  not  the 
day.  Remember,  Sancho,  that  diligence  is 
the  mother  of  good  fortune  ;  and  that  sloth, 
her  adversary,  never  realized  one  good  wish.' 

"  '  Who  is  talking  proverbs  now  ? '  re- 
torted Sancho.  'But  I  beseech  your  wor- 
ship, if  you  think  I  am  not  fit  for  this  gov- 
ernment, I  renounce  it  from  this  time  forth, 
for  I  have  more  regard  for  a  single  nail's 
breadth  of  my  soul  than  for  the  whole  of  my 
body ;  and  plain  Sancho  can  live  as  well  on 
bread  and  onions  as  Governor  Sancho  on 
capon  and  partridge  ....  Besides,  sleep 
makes  us  all  alike;  while  I  am  asleep  I  have 
neither  fear  nor  hope,  nor  trouble  nor'  glory. 
Blessings  light  on  him  who  first  invented 
sleep.  It  is  a  cloak  which  wraps  all  human 
infirmities ;  it  is  meat  to  the  hungry,  drink  to 
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the  thirsty ;  a  fire  to  Avarm,  a  breeze  to  cool ; 
it  is  the  general  current  coin  which  can  buy- 
all  things;  the  scales  in  which  the  shepherd 
Aveighs  as  heavy  as  the  king — the  simple  with 
the  Avise.'  ....  'But  call  to  mind  who  it 
was  first  put  this  idea  of  governor  into  my 
head — Avho  but  yourself?  Alack!  I  know 
no  more  about  governing  islands  than  a  bus- 
tard ;  and  if  you  fancy,  in  case  I  come  to  be 
a  governor,  that  the  devil  will  fetch  me,  in 
God's  name  let  me  go  to  heaven  plain  Sancho, 
than  Grovernor  Sancho  to  hell.' 

"  '  Por  Dios,  Sancho,  for  those  last  words 
of  thine  I  think  that  thou  deservest  to  be 
governor  of  a  thousand  islands.  I  never 
heard  thee  talk  so  eloquently,  which  proves 
to  me  the  truth  of  the  proverb  thou  hast 
often  cited — Not  with  whom  thou  art  bred, 
but  Avith  whom  thou  art  fed.' 

"  'It  is  not  I  alone  who  am  a  stringer  of 
proverbs,'  remarked  Sancho  ;  '  they  fall  from 
your  Avorsbip's  lips  in  couples.  Though  I 
think  them  more  pat  than  mine,  still  they 
are  all  proverbs.'  " 

And  tlius  these  two,  throughout  tliis 
immortal  romnnce,  commiining  together 
in  the  wit  and  humor  of  their  common 
nature  and  tlie  spirit  of  their  nation, 
give  to  their  simplest  as  to  their  greatest 
adventures  a  life-poAver  Avhich  all  nations 
who  possess  great,  earnest,  practical 
truths,  must  ever  sympathize  with, 
Avhilst  they  draAv  instruction  and  pleas- 
ure from  them, 

Anotlier  power— and  Ave  make  these 
observations  Avithout  any  plan,  and  as 
passages  tVom  tlie  great  book  occur  to 
us  as  we  Avrite — another  power  Avhich 
makes  the  "Don  Quixote"  perennial,  is 
that  by  which  Cervantes  presents  to  us 
rather  than  i-epresents  tlie  scenery  and 
characters  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards. 
The  magnificent  sierras,  the  murmuring 
brooks,  the  sunny  plains,  and  the  pas- 
toral A'alleys  seem  to  belong  to  a  hind 
which  is  made  the  peculiar  region  of 
romance  from  Cordova  to  Roncesvalles. 
It  is  iiuleed  a  book  Avhich 

"  Preserves 
The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past :  " 

witli  the  grandeur,  gallantry,  shame,  and 
misfortune  of  a  great  but  fallen  nation. 
Yet  another  excellence  is  in  the  mar- 
vellous readiness  with  whicli  the  Knight 
of  the  Windmills  conceives,  and  the 
gravity  Avith  Avhich  he  is  prejiared  to 
execute  the  most  extravagant  ideas,  all 
of  Avhich,  Avhilc  they  bear  the  strictest 
analogy  to  the  romances  of  cliivalry,  are 
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at  tlie  same  time  crumpling  them  up  in 
the  hand  of  satire. 

"  '  Pardon  me,'  is  Don  Quixote's  address 
to  Maritornes,  Avhile  that  frail  one  is  playing 
upon  him  a  very  practical  joke — '  pardon  me" 
dear  lady,  and  retire,  and  do  not,  by  any  fur- 
ther disclosure  of  your  sentiments,  make  me 
seem  to  be  yet  more  ungrateful ;  but  if  I  can 
repay  you  by  any  other  Avay  than  by  a  return 
of  passion,  I  swear  by  that  sweet  enemy  of 
mine  to  gratify  you  at  once,  even  though  you 
should  demand  of  me  a  lock  of  Medusa's 
hair,  Avhich  was  composed  of  snakes,  or,  I 
will  give  you  a  casket  of  sunbeams!'  " 

Bat  readers  of  the  "  Don  Quixote " 
Avho  are  unacquainted  Avith  the  adven- 
tures of  Amadis  de  Caul,  Esplandian, 
Florisimarte,  Reynaldos  de  Montalbin, 
Palmarin  of  England,  Arthur  and  those 
of  the  "  Table  Round,"  all  of  which  and 
a  hundred  others  Cervantes  studied  most 
carefully  in  order  to  polish  his  satire  and 
point  the  barbed  shafts  of  his  wit — un- 
less, Ave  say,  readers  knoAV  something  of 
these,  it  is  only  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  can  fully  comprehend  the 
scope  and  spirit  of  the  "Don  Quixote." 
We  should  expect  tlie  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress" of  John  Bunyan  to  be  about  as 
entertaining  and  instructive  to  a  China- 
man, as  "Don  Quixote"  in  all  its  ful- 
ness Avould  be  to  an  Englishman  unac- 
quainted Avith  the  history  of  Spain  and 
the  old  tales  of  chivalry.  There  are  of 
course  a  thousand  things  to  laugh  at 
Avljich  require  no  special  knowledge. 
The  Avhole  Avork  breatlies  that  air  of 
romance,  tliat  aspiration  after  imaginary 
good,  that  longing  after  something 
more  than  Ave  possess,  that  in  all  place's 
and  in  all  conditions 

"  Still  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  wish  to  live  or  dare  to  die;  " 

and  it  has  supplied  the  Avhole  of  civilized 
Eui-ope  and  America  Avitli  such  appro- 
priate cases  and  striking  illustrations  of 
the  universal  principles  of  our  nature, 
that  Ave  may  dispense  Avith  any  acquain 
tance  with  the  lore  of  troubadour  or 
knight.  Still  Ave  must  tell  all  those  who 
know  nothing  of  such  lore  that  they 
will  remain  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
that  fine  mastery  and  plastic  poAver 
with  Avhich  Cervantes  Avrote,  and  which 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  "Don  Quixote." 

A  furtlier  excellence,  and  one  Avhich 
has  served  to  make  "Don  Quixote"  the 
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most  lovcaLle  coiu})anioii  of  all  culti- 
vated minds,  is  the  chaste,  sweet  music 
of  his  words.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
secret  charm  of  all  great  national  wri- 
ters lies  in  their  diction,  then  Mill  Cer- 
vantes live  for  ever  in  the  first  rank  of 
national  authors.  Unhappily  we  have 
not  at  present  a  literal  translation  in 
English  of  "Don  Quixote,"  and  there- 
fore this  attribute  of  the  great  Spanish 
satirist  is  lost  upon  merely  English  read- 
ers. But  as  our  knowledge  of  Spain 
increases,  if  Spain  herself  rise  from  the 
ruins  of  her  ancient  glory  to  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  who  lead  the 
"world,  and  from  which  she  need  not 
have  flillen,  but  that  she  persisted  in 
slaying  the  prophets  -which  were  sent 
unto  her  ;  as  her  provinces  become  pene- 
trated with  roads,  and  her  capitals  and 
courts  are  linked  together,  then  we  may 
have  an  English  edition  of  "Don  Qui- 
xote" -whose  very  words  shall  be  esteem- 
ed as  "  apples  of  gold  set  in  pictures  of 
silver." 

And  here  is  Cervantes'  most  touching, 
most  gracious  picture  of  the  lady : 

'"'Ay  Bios/  Is  it  possible  that  I  have 
found  a  place  that  -will  serve  me  as  the  secret 
grave  of  the  weary  body  I  carry  so  un-v\-il- 
lingly  ?  Surely  yes ;  if  the  stillness  of  these 
hills  does  not  deceive  me. 

'"Unhappy  me!  that  these  rocks  should 
be  more  friendly  than  my  kind,  that  only 
here  I  may  pour  forth  my  complaints  to 
Heaven,  since  from  not  a  human  being  on 
the  earth  can  I  hope  for  counsel  in  my 
doubts,  comfort  in  trouble,  or  redress  for  my 
wrongs.' 

"  These  words  were  overheard  by  the 
priest  and  those  who  were  with  him,  and 
gathering  their  meaning  from  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  they  rose  up  in 
search  of  their  author.  They  had  not  gone 
more  than  twenty  paces,  when,  from  behind 
a  crag,  they  saw,  seated  at  the  foot  of  an 
ash,  a  youth  dressed  as  a  rustic.  They  could 
not  at  first  see  his  face,  as  he  was  stooping 
down  to  bathe  his  feet  in  the  brook  Avhich 
ran  by.  So  silently  did  they  draAv  near  that 
ihey  were  unheeded,  so  intent  was  he  on 
washing  his  feet,  which  seemed  more  like 
two  pieces  of  pure  crystal  among  the  pebbles 
of  the  brook  than  aught  else.  They  were 
lost  in  admiration  of  their  beauty  and  white- 
ness, and  it  was  evident  to  them  that  such 
feet  were  not  made  for  breaking  clods,  fol- 
lowing the  plough,  or  running  after  oxen,  as 
the  dress  of  the  youth  denoted.  The  priest, 
who  went  first,  perceiving  that  they  Avere 
unobserved,  now  made  signs  to  the  two  to 


crouch  behind  certain  rocks  which  were 
there,  and  they  did  so,  watching  intently  all 
that  the  youth  did.  He  was  clad  in  a  buff 
jerkin,  girded  with  a  piece  of  white  linen ; 
his  drawers,  gaitcis,  and  cap  were  also  of 
buff.  The  gaiters  Avcre  removed,  and  the 
drawers  pulled  up,  discovering  more  than 
half  of  the  legs,  which  appeared  to  be  of 
white  alabaster.  After  bathing  the  lovely 
feet  he  wiped  them  with  a  handkerchief, 
which  he  took  from  his  cap,  on  removing 
which  he  displayed  such  an  incomparable 
beauty,  that  Cardenio  whispered  to  tlip 
priest,  '  This  is  not  a  human,  but  a  divine, 
person.'  The  youth  then  took  off  his  cap, 
and  shook  out  his  hair,  whose  golden  glory 
the  sun  might  have  envied.  Falling  in  luxu- 
riant masses  over  her  shoulders  the  woman, 
and  she  a  gentle  one,  was  revealed,  and  to 
two  of  them  the  most  lovely  woman  ever 
seen.  Her  long  and  golden  tresses  covered 
not  only  her  shoulders  but  every  curve  of  her 
body,  her  feet  only  excepted.  Her  hands 
served  her  for  a  comb ;  and  if  the  feet  in  the 
brook  seemed  like  pieces  of  crystal,  the  hands 
in  her  tresses  appeared  like  snow  wreaths. 
Her  beauty  made  the  spectators  eager  to 
know  who  she  was,  and  they  resolved  to  ac- 
cost her.  At  the  movement  they  made  the 
lovely  girl  Ufted  her  face,  and  parting  her 
hair  from  her  eyes  Avith  both  hands,  to  see 
Avho  or  what  was  approaching,  and  hardly 
catching  a  glimpse  ot  them,  she  rose  with 
haste,  snatched  up  a  bundle,  apparently  of 
clothes,  and  without  staying  to  put  on  her 
shoes  or  bind  up  her  hair,  fled,  filled  with 
fear  and  alarm.  But  she  had  taken  only  six 
steps  Avhen,  the  tender  feet  unable  to  bear 
the  cruelty  of  the  stones,  she  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  three  saw  it  and  flew  to  her. 
but  the  priest  was  first,  and  exclaimed,  '  Do 
not  fly,  lady,  whoever  you  are.  There  are 
none  here  but  those  who  desire  to  serve  you  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  alarm  you ;  and  neither 
can  your  feet,  nor  we,  allow  you  to  run 
aAvay.' 

"Surprised  and  confounded,  she  could  make 
no  reply.  The  priest  then  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  said,  '  That  Avhich  your  dress,  SeSora, 
hides  from  us  your  hair  has  discovered.  It  is 
evident  that  no  slight  cause  has  moved  you  to 
disguise  a  beauty  in  a  habit  so  unworthy  of  it, 
and  led  you  to  a  solitude  like  this  in  which  it 
has  been  our  fortune  to  find  you.  And  if  it 
be  not  given  us  to  'redress  your  Avrongs,'  you 
shall  at  least  obtain  from  us  counsel  in  your 
doubts,  and  comfort  in  3-our  trouble.  So 
that,  Seflora  mia,  or,  Seflor  mio,  whichever 
you  choose  to  be,  pardon  us  for  our  intrusion, 
but  give  us  the  opportunity  of  serving  you.' 

"  Hearing  herself  thus  addressed,  the  dis- 
guised maiden  stood  like  one  amazed — her 
eyes  fixed  upon  them,  her  hps  parted,  but 
speechless,  like  some  rustic  suddenly  brought 
to  gaze  on  some  rare  thing  he  had  never  seen 
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before.  After  a  few  more  words  from  the 
priest,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  first,  and 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  she  broke  the  silence, 
and  said,  'Since  the  solitude  of  these  hills 
has  failed  to  conceal  me,  and  my  own  hair 
has  betrayed  me,  it  would  ill  become  my 
tongue  to  lie.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
and  offers  of  service;  but  such  is  my  mis- 
fortune, that  I  can  only  expect  from  you 
compassion,  rather  than  counsel,  and  incre- 
dulity rather  than  sympathy  ;  but  that  I  may 
not  suffer  in  your  good  opinion  for  being 
found  in  this  dress,  and  alone,  things  which 
taken  together,  or  separately,  are  sufficient 
to  bring  an  honest  credit  into  disrepute,  I 
shall  tell  you  the  cause,  whatever  pain  it  may 
give  me.' 

"  She  spoke  with  so  much  grace,  and  in  a  voice 
so  sweet,  that  they  were  still  more  charmed, 
not  less  with  her  gentleness  than  her  beauty, 
and  they  again  desired  her  confidence,  and 
that  she  would  command  them  as  she  pleased. 
Having  in  all  simplicity  put  on  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  gathered  up  her  hair,  she 
seated  herself  on  a  rock,  and  the  three  pla- 
cing themselves  around  her,  with  much  effort 
to  restrain  her  tears,  in  a  clear,  calm  voice, 
she  began  her  story  thus." 

If  our  limits  admitted,  it  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  instances  in  which  tlie 
purity  of  the  "Don  Quixote"  has  been 
absolutely  changed  into  utter  ribaldry  in 
the  Iiands  of  tlie  English  translators. 

The  thirty- seventh  chapter,  in  which 
occurs  the  speech  of  the  Don,  com- 
mencing with  "Away  with  those  who 
say  that  letters  liave  the  advantage  over 
arms,"  brings  him  before  us  in  one  of  his 
lucid  moments,  and  makes  us  exclaim — 
surely  this  is  not  madness,  but  rather 

"Sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune," — 
matter  and  impertinency  mixed, 

"  A  mind  which,  dolphin-like,  soars 
Above  the  element  it  lives  in." 

But  Don  Quixote  was  mad.  He  is  in 
truth  a  faithful  historical  picture  of  a 
race  of  madmen  in  that  age  very  numer- 
ous in  Spain.  There  were  probably 
more  "  divine  madmen  "  and  "  inspired 
idiots'' in  Sixain  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
and  in  so  far  as  Charles  V.  or  the  Duke 
de  Lerma  were  mad,  whom  the  Spaniards 
persist  in  saying  were  originals  of  Cer- 
vantes' Don  Quixote,  so  "tar  are  their 
characters  found  portrayed  in  this,  the 
most  accurate  prognosis  of  insanity  ever 
given  to  the  world.  Whilst  it  is  true 
that  Spain  was  the  first  nation  to  buikl 
lunatic  asylums,  it  is  no  less  true  that 


insanity  and  the  cure   of  insanitv  Avas 
never  scientifically    handled   until    Cer- 
vantes wrote  his  "Don  Quixote."     And 
that  shows  us  the  noble  soul  and  great 
tender   heart   of  Cervantes.       He    dis- 
covered  tlie    only   rational    metliod    of 
curing  chiromania,  and  lie  used  all  his 
might  to  bring  mankind  from  under  the 
guidance  of  those  who  were  its  victims. 
He  does  not  present  us  Avith  the  spec- 
tacle of  one  man  leering   at  another's 
madness,  but  he  does  ask  us  to  laugh  at 
the   infatuation,    which,    if    unchecked, 
will   most   certainly   issue   in   madness, 
especially   such   infatuation    as  rushing 
on  the  evils  of  the  world  in  a  pasteboard 
lielmet,  with  an  old  target,  a  worm-eaten 
lance,    and   mounted    on   a   screw   like 
Rozinante.     Many  sucli  men  there  were 
in  those  days,  men  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  the  world   has  suffered   more 
from    their    good-natured    enthusiasms 
than  it  has  suffered  from  the  evil  designs 
of  the  bad.     "When  Columbus  designed 
to  people  hea^.en  with  Indians  from  the 
New  World  which  he  discovered,   and 
the  priests  of  those   days   also   taught 
that  men's  bodies  might  be  enslaved  lor 
the  good  of  their  souls,  both  Columbus, 
and  the  Church,  and  the  kings  who  then 
were  its  nursing  fathers,  did  do  one  of 
the  deadliest  injuries  to  the  world  it  has 
ever  suffered.      Wlien  Ignatius  Loyola 
gaveup  reading  books  of  Gentile  chivalry 
and  took  to  himself  a  series  of  still  more 
marvellous  romances,  "  when  he  found 
in  the  legends  of  the  saints  a  new  field 
of  emulation  and   glory,  when  he  con- 
trasted  their  self  conquests    and  their 
high  reward  with  the  achievements  of 
Orlando  and  of  Amadis,  wlien  he  com- 
jjared  those  peerless  damsels  for  Avhom 
Paladins  had  fought  and  died,  Avith  the 
awful  image  of  feminine  loveliness  and 
angelic    purity    Avhich    had    irradiated 
the  hermit's    cell,"    Avhen   this   Loyola 
jjlighted  his  fealty  to  the  Virgin  Mother, 
and  grasped  a  shield    madeby  himself 
out  of  a  parchment  missal  with  which  to 
cover  the  church,  and  went  forth  armed 
Avith  the  terrible  poAvers  of  the  Avoi-ld  to 
come,  swearing  to  bathe  in  the  blood  of 
her  enemies  the  SAvord  once  desecrated 
to  the  mean  ends  of  earthly  ambition, 
then  there  Avas  pi-eparing  for  the  world 
one  of  its  most  aAvful  scourges.     How 
this   dreadful  madness  developed  itself 
in  the  New  World,  Avhere,  in  the  cause 
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of  religion,  an  ancient  kingdom,  and 
one  of  tlie  peacefullost  and  best  of  all 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  earth  was 
overthrown,  and  millions  of  quiet  human 
beings  swept  into  darkness  by  the  tor- 
tures, exactions,  and  spite  of  these  infer- 
nal Spanish  Christians,  may  bo  seen  by 
those  who  care  to  follow  the  country- 
men of  Don  Quixote  in  their  exploits  in 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

Without  wishing  to  limit  the  range  of 
Cervantes  by  pretending  to  produce  the 
actual  oi'iginal  of  Don  Quixote,  we  may 
say  that  it  seems  to  us  almost  incredible 
that  the  founder  of  tlie  Jesuits  was  not 
the  prototype  of  the  Knight  of  the  Rue- 
ful Visage,  Let  us  put  the  two  por- 
traits together  for  a  moment,  and  though 
it  may  well  be  that  Cervantes' 

•■free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  ....  [and  that]  no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  he  holds, 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold  and  forth  on," 

yet  if  our  parallel  comes  out  straiglit, 
and  San  Ignatio  de  Loyola,  Fundador 
do  la  Compania  de  Jesus,  is  none  other 
than  El  Ligenioso  Hidalgo,  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  we  may  perhaps  take  to 
reading  our  "Don  Quixote"  afresh,  and 
learn  the  proper  way  of  estimating  and 
treating  in  these  our  days  the  fantastic 
ways  of  the  mad  saint,  and  his  equally 
mad  squires  and  followers.  Space  alone 
compels  us  to  be  brief  in  our  parallel  re- 
ferences. We  quote  from  the  "  Vida  de 
S.  Ignacio  de  Loyola,  por  el  P.  Francisco 
Xavier  Fluvia,"  "  of  the  same  company," 
printed  in  Barcelona,  1753,  nearly  two 
centuries  after  the  writing  of  the  "  Don 
Quixote,"  so  that  Cervantes  is  clear  of 
any  plagiarism  of  style  or  statement 
from  that  work. 

As  Don  Quixote  began  his  career  by 
parting  with  his  patrimony  to  buy  books 
of  chivalry,  so  we  find  Ignacio  "  bound 
captive  to  the  world  in  chains  of  gold" 
— a  splendid  horseman  of  superhuman 
valor,  "for  he  once  made  single-handed 
a  whole  street  of  armed  people  fly,  who 
were  insulting  a  priest."  "  He  was  de- 
voted to  the  ladies  by  his  natural  gal- 
lantry, Avithout  being  moved  thereto  by 
anything  less  pure."  "  He  served  the 
world  in  this  spirit  of  the  natural  man 
for  thirty  years,  which  all  his  life  after 
he  mourned  as  so  many  years  lost^ 
He  literally  stripped  himself  of  all  he 


had  in  the  world — not,  indeed,  to  buy 
books  of  chivalry — but  to  become  the 
"  greatest  knight  of  the  church  wliich 
the  church  has  ever  had." 

But  it  is  after  his  "prodigiosa  con- 
versio"  that  his  madness  begins,  and 
the  likeness  toour  j^ale  and  awful  visaged 
Don  comes  out.  During  the  siege  of 
the  castle  of  the  Loyolas  in  Guipuzcoa, 
Ignatio's  life  w^as  in  imminent  peril,  and 
he  sought  "  to  put  himself  right  with 
God"  by  confessing  his  sins.  He  does 
this  not  in  the  regular  way  by  going  to 
a  priest,  but,  as  Don  Quixote  was 
knighted  by  a  knight  of  his  own  brain, 
so  Ignatio,  to  make  his  confession  more 
"  confounding  "  to  himself,  confesses,  not 
as  a  sane  catholic  would,  to  a  priest,  but 
to  a  common  soldier,  "for  which  act  of 
great  humility  God  vouchsafed  his 
grace."  Ignatio  is  wounded,  "and  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  night  it  is  certain 
that  he  must  die ;  but  there  came  one 
from  heaven  who  was  none  other  than 
the  glorioso  Apostol  San  Pedro,  who, 
indulging  him  with  a  sight  of  himself, 
gave  hiui  life,  leaving  him  entirely  out 
of  danger  ;  and  in  return  for  this  visit 
the  saint  gave  the  Apostle  a  poem  which 
he  had  made  in  his  praise  during  the 
din  of  arms.  Thus  God  disposed  thit 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  should  favor 
him,  whom  afterwards  he  would  employ 
in  defending  his  chair,  in  fortifying  the 
Church,  and  in  spreading  the  fluth 
throughout  the  world." 

Whilst  his  broken  leg  was  setting,  he 
asked  for  books  of  chivalry,  "bu^  by 
the  Divine  interposition  none  could  be 
found.  There  were,  however,  some 
lives  of  the  Saints,  which  are  commonly 
called  Flos  Sanctorum,''^  written  in 
Spanish ;  and  these  "  worked  more  on 
his  soul  than  his  recent  dread  of  death, 
or  the  visit  of  Saint  Peter?''  The  efioct 
of  all  of  which  on  that  noble  maniac 
being  exactly  tlie  same  as  it  was  on  Don 
Quixote,  the  fundador  crying  out,  "  O, 
to  do  the  same  as  St.  Francis,  to  follow 
the  steps  of  St.  Dominick !  "  and  thus 
"  he  was  ever  proposing  to  himself  the 
greatest,  most  difficult,  and  arduous  en- 
terprises, impelled  thereto  by  the  gener- 
osity of  his  nature,  but  much  more  by 
the  grace  of  God.  But  as  he  was  a 
novice  in  virtue,  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  must  do  great  penances,  and  for 
this  he  dressed  himself  in  a  sack  :  he  also 
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bound  round  his  naked  body  an  iron 
chain :  he  flogged  himself  so  much  and 
so  often,  as  to  draw  the  blood ;  he  slept 
on  the  hard  floor  ;  he  would  only  eat 
herbs;  and  he  was  bent  on  uniting  ia 
himself  all  the  austerities  he  Jiad  read  of 
in  the  saints^  and  after  these  rigorous 
mortifications  he  would  walk  barefooted 
to  Jerusalem,  visit  the  sacred  places,  re- 
lease the  Christian  captives,  preach  to 
the  Turks  and  Mahometans  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  eagerly  desiring  to  die  the 
same  death,  and  obtain,  07ie  dag,  the 
croion  of  martyrdom.'"  He  then  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  is  favored 
with  an  earthquake ;  wlien  "  the  Holy 
Virgin  tcith  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms  " 
appears  to  him,  which  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  of  miracles,  and 
surpasses  anything  recorded  in  any  book 
of  chivalry  that  Don  Quixote  ever  read. 
The  saint  at  last  is  able  to  leave  his  bed, 
and  he  goes  to  pay  his  vows  at  the 
Chapel  of  Monserrate.  On  his  way  he 
falls  into  conversation  with  a  Moor — a 
civilian,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
those  days  in  Arragon.  They  talked 
about  the  Holy  Virgin ;  the  Moor  ob- 
jects to  her  being  the  mother  of  God, 
on  vihich  Ignatio  gets  on  fire,  and  de- 
termines to  fight  him.  Alarmed,  the 
peaceful  Moor  fled  by  one  of  the  two 
roads  which  there  crossed  each  other, 
and  disappeared.  Ignatio,  desiring  to 
be  led  by  the  will  of  God,  threw  the 
reins  on  the  nech  of  the  mule,  and  let 
her  take  the  road  she  might  be  directed 
to  take,  etc.  But  he  did  not  come  up 
with  the  infidel.  He  reached  the 
convent  of  Monserrate  dressed  as  a 
knight  and  nobleman  of  Spain.  His 
sword  and  dagger  he  hung  up  in  front 
of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  but  his  mag- 
nificent suit  of  clothes  he  exchanged  for 
those  of  a  wayside  beggar,  and  he  was 
now  fairly  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
"But  he  had  scarcely  gone  a  league 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  minister  of 
justice."  The  poor  beggar  Avho  had 
received  the  saint's  fine  clothes  was 
taken  into  custody  as  a  thief,  and  Igna- 
tio had  to  give  evidence  of  his  having 
so  parted  Avith  his  velvet  suit  before  the 
mendicant  was  released.  This  lie  did, 
but  refused  to  tell  who  he  was,  or 
whither  he  was  going.  This  is  only 
equalled  in  its  consequences  by  Don 
Quixote's  interference  with  the  unhappy 


Andreas  and  the  galley-slaves.  Loyola 
also  has  his  enchanted  cave  in  Barcelona 
— the  cave  of  Manresa — Avhcre  his  inter- 
views with  heaven  and  hell,  angels  and 
devils,  are  as  numerous  and  as  authentic 
as  the  dreams  of  our  more  harmless 
madman  in  his  enchanted  cave  of  Mon- 
tesinos.  Loyola  falls  into  a  swoon,  after 
which  he  has  to  be  comforted  by  some 
substantial  and  wholesome  food,  the 
account  of  which  might  have  been  taken 
from  chapter  xxii.  of  our  satire.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Vida  of  Loyola,  it  would 
seem  that  the  existence  of  tlie  cave  of 
Manresa  had  once  been  questioned  by 
Spanish  sceptics,  as  well  as  tlie  wonders 
Avhich  the  saint  had  seen ;  his  biographer, 
however,  is  in  possession  of  irrefragable 
evidence  and  numerous  witnesses,  among 
Avhich  is  a  stone  found  in  that  im whole- 
some hole  "  covered  with  blood."  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  chapter  xxv.  of 
"Don  Quixote,"  he  will  see  in  what 
manner  a  similar  scepticism  is  made  use 
of  by  Cervantes.  Poor  Loyola,  Avho 
had  given  out  that  he  had  seen  Christ 
and  his  mother  more  than  thirty  times 
in  the  cave,  sometimes  together,  some- 
times apart,  was  favored  with  still  more 
stupendous  visions  afterwards,  and  one 
Sunday  morning  "  at  mass,  and  as  the 
priest  was  raising  the  host,  he  saw  in  it 
clearly,  lighted  as  by  a  celestial  light,  the 
very  body  of  the  child  Jesus."  This 
amazing  transubstantiation  has  only  been 
equalled  in  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote  in  his  twenty-ninth  chapter, 
where  he  not  only  annihilates  space, 
but  transforms  men  into  devils,  and 
floui'-mills  into  castles. 

Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  draw  our 
parallels  to  a  close,  but  we  must  express 
our  conviction  that  if  this  Life  of  Loyola 
did  not  bear  the  stamp  and  authority  of 
the  Society  of  Jesuits,  as  being  issued 
under  its  sanction,  and  that  of  the  king, 
we  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion 
but  that  another  great  satirist  had  arisen 
in  Spain  to  do  the  same  for  the  lives  of 
the  saints  as  Cervantes  had  done  for  the 
lives  of  the  knights.  Between  the  fa- 
mous hero  of  CerA'antes'  romance  and 
the  famous  father  of  the  Jesuits  there  is 
only  one  sad  difterence — Don  Quixote 
Avas  restored  to  his  senses,  Ignacio  Lo- 
yola died  mad. 

Yet  it  must  not  bo  thought  that  Cer- 
vantes' philosophy  of  life  consisted  in  al- 
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Avays  having  an  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
that  whilst  lie  ridicules  the  men  smitten 
with  the  illusion  of  bright  visions,  which 
made  them  disregard  the  evidence  of 
sense  when  it  opposed  the  conclusions  of 
their  imaginations,  he  would  have  us 
think  that  heroism,  ])ersonal  prowess  in 
the  battle  of  life,  self-denial,  and  deeds 
of  mercy  done  to  wronged  or  suffering- 
man,  are  not  essential  to  a  life,  noble, 
and  full  orbed.  On  the  contrary,  his 
own  life,  and  this  great  satire  of  his, 
prove  that  "none  shall  have  shrines  erect- 
ed to  their  memory  in  the  hearts  of  men 
of  distant  generations  unless  his  oAvn 
heart  was  an  altar  on  which  sacrifices  of 
self  devotion  and  magnanimous  self-denial 
were  freely  offered."  His  large-hearted- 
ness,  his  bold  prophetic  shadowing  forth 
of  good  things  to  come,  his  singleness  of 
mind,  his  high  courage,  his  gentlemanli- 
ness,  and  above  all  his  reverence  for 
woman,  makes  Don  Quixote  dear  to  us. 
He  goes  through  much  misery,  his  humili- 
ations are  constant  and  numerous.  He 
is  cheated,  cudgelled,  stoned,  ridiculed 
by  the  mob,  imposed  upon  by  dukes  and 
lordly  folk,  priests,  women,  and  fomilies, 
but  he  never  excites  our  contempt.  The 
ridiculous  affair  of  the  fulhng  mills  was 
certainly  very  nearly  restoring  his  reason, 
but  Sancho  presuming  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  jest  and  coarse  satire,  his  infatu- 
ation continues  in  spite  of  ocular  de- 
monstration— "Fulling  mills!  How 
should  a  knight  such  as  I  am  know  the 
roar  of  mills'from  the  din  of  war?" 

Your  Sancho  Panzas  and  all  selfish, 
base,  and  cowardly  souls  who  console 
themselves  for  being  tossed  in  a  blanket 
by  getting  off  without  paying  their  score, 
who  for  a  consideration  will  go  in  stag's 
horns  in  the  forest  at  the  dead  of  night, 
who  bellow  before  they  are  hurt,  who 
die  of  fright  and  take  refuge  in  buck- 
baskets,  these  fall  beneath  contempt,  ex- 
cept that  they  too  make  us  laugh. 

The  life  of  Cervantes  remains  to  bo 
written.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
heavens  were  robbed  of  "their  sweet 
smiles  by  clouds  of  a  gloomy  theology, 
and  the  sun  itself  was  hidden  by  clothes- 
lines of  myriads  of  priestly  vestments 
hung  across  it,  yet  he  strove  to  teach  his 
countrymen  through  joyous  hearty 
laughter,  and  to  reform  abuses  by  ridi- 
culing them  ;  hence  the  "  Don  Quixote  " 
is  a  satire  without  bitterness,  for  it  sprang 
New  Series.— Vol.  VIIL,  No.  9. 


in  a  heart  large  and  loving,  and  full  of 
generous  purposes,  lie  warned  man- 
kind of  the  horrors  of  madness,  to  save 
men  if  it  were  ])ossible  from  going  mad; 
and  if  that  could  not  be,  then  to  guard 
the  world  from  madmen's  schemes,  re- 
forms, and  promises.  He  designed  and 
manfully  cai-ricd  it  out  in  spite  of  neglect, 
poverty,  and  sorrow,  to  teach  men  that 
if  they  would  do  well  and  see  good  days 
they  must  live  free, — free  of  all  holy  In- 
quisitions, or  the  enforcing  of  Levitical 
laws  l)y  means  of  pincers  and  boots,  free 
to  love  flowers  and  smiles  and  gladness 
as  well  as  tljc  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  and  must  have  a  free  highway  to 
heaven,  cleared  of  the  toll-bars  of  piiests. 


London  Eclectic. 

GENEVA:  ITS   MEMORIES  AND   ITS 

MARTYRS.* 

Cities  are  significant  S2:)0ts,  great  or 
small,  on  the  seaboard  or  far  inland,  in  the 
depth  o  the  surromiding  continent. 
Cities  often  awaken  thrilling  and  signi- 
ficant memories,  and  tell  a  tale  which 
epitomizes  history — not  to  make  the  re- 
mark of  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  the 
Jerusalems  or  the  Alexandrias — we  feel 
it  at  home.  Oxford  represents  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  the  long  succes.^ion  and 
strife  of  ophiions,  embodies  to  a  stu- 
dent, as  much  as  any  spot  of  earth,  the 
phases  through  whicli  the  human  mind 
has  passed — scholastic  and  mediaeval. 
High  Church  and  Puritan;  the  age  of 
classical  death  ;  the  age  of  the  Restora- 
tion; the  mediaBval  renaissance  of  our 
time  ;  the  age  of  science  and  of  Kational- 
ism  later  still — every  city  tells  an  indi- 
vidual story.  A  worthy  old  city  is  like 
a  worthy  and  illustrious  old  man,  its  life 
through  a  succession  of  events  is  one. 
The  story  of  Florence,  with  its  memories 
and  martyrs,  the  story  of  the  once  proud 
Venice,  "rising  with  her  tiaia  of  proud 
towers,"  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  its 
A'ery  Kaiserselle,  with  its  gallery  of  im- 

»  1.  TheHistoryof  the  City  and  Stateof  Geneva, 
from  its  Foundation  to  this  Present  Tnne.  Faith- 
fully collected  from  several  Manuscripts  of  Jacob 
Gothofredus,  Monsieur  Chorier,  and  others.  By 
Isaac  Spon,  M.D.,  &c.,  16S7. 

2.  Ilistor}'  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  tiic 
Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne, 
D.D.,  &c.     Vols.  I,  IL,  III.,  and  IV. 

3.  The  Dublin  Review,  September,  1SG5  to 
April,  1866. 
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perlal  portraits,  in  the  room  where  each 
of  the  imperial  persons  was  crowned — 
the  history  of  Europe  epitomized,  lead- 
ing up  its  long  funeral  procession  of 
dead  kings,  what  a  story  it  tells !  There 
are  some  cities  vast,  so  vast  that,  as  in 
Rome,  Paris,  and  London,  it  seems  im- 
possible at  once  to  reach  the  point  of 
view — either  by  their  position  in  time  or 
in  space — which  commands  their  lifetime; 
and  other  cities  are  either  too  young  to 
give  the  long  vista  of  history,  like  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool,  or  perhaps,  like 
those  same  cities,  too  merely  pledged  to 
the  ambition  of  commerce  to  blend  the 
great  relieving  lights  which  tint  the 
towers  of  Venice  or  the  churches  of 
Florence.  But  there  are  others,  small 
spots  possibly,  which  at  their  very  name, 
as  it  is  pronounced,  call  up  the  thoughts 
and  recollections  of  all  that  can  make 
human  nature  illustrious  and  venerable, 
a  stronger  sense  of  immortality  even,  of 
God  and  providence,  a  clearer  assurance 
and  faith  that  man  has  a  history,  and, 
having  a  history,  is  the  subject  of  im- 
m.ortal  destinies,  fills  heart  and  mind, 
as  we  pace  the  streets  and  recite  their 
stories. 

And  such  is  Geneva.  Let  us  sit  here, 
on  the  little  isle  in  the  midst  of  the  Le- 
man — the  Rhone  rolling  behind,  the 
Leman  before.  It  would  provoke  a 
smile  of  contempt  on  many  faces  to  com- 
pare the  little  Rejniblic  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  with  the  great,  and  stately,  and 
imperial  cities  we  have  mentioned — 
mighty  by  the  prowess  of  their  arms, 
the  vastness  of  their  opulence  and  re- 
soui'ces,  and  the  multitudes  of  their  in- 
habitants. When  Geneva  wrought  all 
its  great  historic  works,  circumventing 
her  feudal  lord,  irritating  France,  and 
maddening  the  Pope,  she  had  a  popula- 
tion of  about  12,000,  and  at  present  she 
numbers  in  her  census,  at  about  the  im- 
])ortance  of  a  fourth-rate  English  town, 
from  40,000  to  50,000.  She  has  no 
grand  and  imposing  buildings;  the  re- 
finements of  modern  civilization,  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  her  glorious  lake, 
her  situation  in  the  basin  overhung  and 
shadowed  by  the  darkened  Jura,  with 
its  precipitous  steeps,  and  Mont  Blanc, 
with  its  everlasting  calm  of  glaciers  and 
snow,  have  called  up  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful mansions  on  its  shores ;  but  in  the 
town  itself  the  traveller  sees  nothins:, 


save  that  the  streets,  bustling  and  invigo- 
rated by  the  incessant  vitality  of  a  free 
commerce,  and  broken  by  innumerable 
alleys  and  courts,  where  the  wanderer 
conceives  treason  hatching  its  schemes, 
or  great  souls  maturing  their  convictions, 
or  burgher  or  pastor  residing  400  years 
since,  have  yet  no  great  fiscal  or  mural 
structures.  Man  and  nature  are  alone, 
and  fxce  to  face  here  ;  art  exhibits  little 
that  can  be  called  her  triumphs ;  the 
later  improvements  of  the  city  have 
lightened  it ;  there  is  a  charming  grace 
upon  its  wide  bridge  and  its  Rousseau's 
Isle  ;  but  these  are  slight  compared 
with  the  majestic  Avorks  of  art  and 
adornments  of  other  cities — with  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  for  instance  ;  but  even 
these  derive  their  significance  from  the 
surrounding  mountains.  This  little  isle  of 
Rousseau  would  be  almost  a  contemptible 
adornment,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
adornment,  a  sort  of  jutting  pier;  but 
the  mountains  rise  all  around  us  while 
we  sit  there,  and  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont 
Salave  are  before  us,  and  moral  associa- 
tions crowd  upon  the  mind  ;  before  us 
stretches  the  ineffable  lake,  "  clear,  pla- 
cid Leman." 

Above  us  are  the  Alps, 
The  Palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity ;  there  forms  and  falls 
Tlie  avalanche, — the  thunderbolt  of  snow. 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appalls, 
G-ather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  maj^  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain 
man  below. 

And  yonder  was  the  home  of  De  Stael, 
and  the  birth-place  of  Corinne,  and  op- 
posite it  is  the  home  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  behind  you  is  Fernex— whence  Vol- 
taire shot  forth  the  flashes  of  his  malig- 
nant genius — and  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
is  Chillon,  with  "  its  seven  pillars  of 
Gothic  mould,"  not  merely  the  cell  of 
Bonivard,  but  the  very  ideal  fortress  of 
feudal  tyranny,  the  castle  against  which 
brave  Geneva  set  herself  to  overcome ; 
and  yonder,  on  the  left,  lies  Lausanne, 
the  retreat  of  Gibbon,  the  study  of  the 
Dcdme  and  Fall,  and  opposite  rise  the 
matchless  rocks  of  Meileirie,  and  Cla- 
rens,  "  sweet  Clarens,"  curtained  by  the 
eloquence  of  Rousseau ;  but  even  all 
these  memories  are  as  nothing,  compared 
with  that  soul  Avhich  makes  itself  lelt, 
as  we  think  of  the  little  town   with  its 
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contemptible  streets.  This  was  the 
Thermopylte  indeed  of  freodoni  and  the 
Reformation  ;  the  little  band  of  burgh- 
ers were  strong  enough  300  years  ago, 
by  their  hammers,  to  strike  such  a  blow, 
that  mailed  feudal  force  staggered  back 
before  it,  and  to  lift  up  their  voice  so  by 
speech  and  by  pen  that  priestly  craft  ran 
away  foiled.  Strange ;  the  little  insig- 
nificant spot,  a  Pope  in  the  sixteenth 
century  said  of  it,  "  it  supplied  the  fuel 
of  eternal  revolutions."  "You  Avill 
never  have  tranquillity,"  continued  he, 
"  until  you  destroy  that  Government ;" 
and  in  truth  Geneva  has  been  as  "  a  city 
set  on  a  hilh"  Great  principles  seem  to 
have  fallen  there  to  seethe  and  battle, 
and  the  fruit  she  has  borne  has  even 
been  illustrative.  That  little  State  has 
given,  in  many  epochs,  the  key-note  to 
European  opinion.  If  we  were  writing 
her  history,  Ave  might  shoAv  how,  first, 
there  Avas  tlie  commercial  and  muni- 
cipal age,  Avhen  the  burghers  struggled 
against  feudalism,  and  compelled  the 
concession  of  civil  rights  ;  and  this  w^as 
folloAved  by  the  ecclesiastical  age,  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  Avhen  Rome, 
ever  the  associate  of  feudal  exactions, 
had  to  fly  before  the  strength  of  Calvin, 
as  feudalism  had  felt  the  shock  of  the 
martyrdoms  of  those  noble  spirits,  Ber- 
thelier  and  Leverier  ;  to  this  succeeded 
the  philosophic  age.  Geneva,  resting, 
Avas  still  moulding  the  mind  of  Europe, 
not  merely  as  she  was  the  refuge  of 
Voltaire,  but,  as  she  fostered  the  semi- 
rationalism  of  Bonnet,  her  Avorks  and 
her  men  of  this  period  anticipated 
Europe — themselves  succeeded  by  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  ^jo/iV/crt^  epoch, 
Avhen  again  we  are  interested  in  seeing 
Geneva,  upon  a  small  scale,  the  crucible 
of  Europe.  Romanism  restored  to  the 
city  of  Calvin,  democracy  and  Rome 
playing  into  each  other's  hands,  and  the 
mournful,  and  exceedingly  probable, 
probability,  as,  after  three  hundred 
years,  the  bishop  of  the  Romish  Church 
has  been  restored  to  Geneva,  so  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  may  be  the  Noire 
Dame  of  GeneA'a,  and  the  restored 
bishop  preach  in  the  pidpit  of  Calvin. 
Rome  at  present  makes  a  loud  boast  of 
this.  Not  long  since  Ave  Avere  favored, 
in  the  JDublin  Eevitio,  Avith  an  article  on 
the  "  Restoration  of  Catholicism  to 
Geneva."     As  Geneva  has  been  in  the 
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van  of  opinion  in  the  ages  past,  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  she  Avill  lead  the 
van  here,  that  significantly  she  will  illus- 
trate the  drift  and  tendency  of  the 
times;  that  the  handsome  new  Romish 
cathedral  rising  on  the  spot  where  not 
long  since  Rome  Avas  regarded  with 
hatred  and  horror  as  the  enemy  of  free 
opinion  and  fiee  people,  and  the  steady 
invasions  of  Romanism  on  IJic  popula- 
tion, so  that,  while  the  census  of  1850 
gave  as  the  population  of  the  Genevan 
Canton,  29,764  Catholics  to  34,212  Prot- 
estants, itself  an  amazing  change,  1800 
shows  42,099  Catholics  to  40,009  Prot- 
estants, and  668  persons  Avho  profess  no 
form  of  Christianity.  Men  of  intelli- 
gence, Avitli  Avhom  Ave  have  conversed  in 
Geneva,  indignantly  aftirm  that  Geneva 
is  soundly  Protestant  still ;  that  the  in- 
telligence and  respectability  of  the  city 
are  Protestant,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
Canton,  the  drawing  in  of  the  villages 
around,  Avhich  gives  the  balance  to 
Rome.  "We  believe  it  is  so  ;  still  some- 
thing more  than  universal  suffi-age  ob- 
tains uoAV  in  Geneva.  A  Avriter  says, 
the  Church  in  Geneva  has  obtained  'so 
democratic  a  development  that  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  purest  specimen  of  multitudi- 
nism  existing.  Votes  also  have  been 
extensively  manufactured,  and  altogether 
Geneva,  whatever  lier  futui-e  destinies 
may  be,  illustrates  how  Rome  is  fitted 
at  once  to  foster  and  to  use  a  depraved 
democracy.  And  the  age  of  improve- 
ments, of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism, 
let  us  add,  of  political  licentiousness  in 
Geneva,  is,  to  our  minds,  every  Avhit  as 
significant,  if  not  more  significant,  than 
those  old  days  when  the  great  cathedral 
bell,  La  Clhnence.,  tolled  over  the  town. 
Grand  old  bell,  Avith  a  perfect  iliad  of 
adventure,  could  it  only  speak  of  the 
clattering  crowds  wdiich  through  succes- 
sive ages  obeyed  its  call,  or  Avhen,  at 
the  sign  of  the  golden  cross,  Farel  and 
Fromont  began  their  great  preachings, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  advent  of 
Calvin  !  As  we  Avalk  through  the  streets 
of  Geneva,  down  the  Rue  de  Rhone, 
along  the  broad  Corraterie,  the  air  seems 
laden  with  lessons  to  a  thoughti'ul  mind  ; 
This  little,  secluded,  yet  grand  and  an- 
cient republic,  has  been  so  shut  away 
from  the  great  Avorld,  that  hither  have 
fled  the  refugees  from  oppression — the 
refugees  of  thought ;  the  minds  of  Italy, 
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lying  just  on  the  other  side  of   those 
hills — ^^the  minds  of  France  and  of  Ger- 
many— and  many  even  of  the  minds  of 
England,  have  mixed,  mingled,  and  fused 
together  in    the  fires   of  that   furnace. 
Dreams   of  poets,  political  economists, 
naturalists,  dreams  of  wearied  and  worn- 
out  statesmen,  dreams  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  practical   mind,  have  found  in 
that  clear  air  a  favorable  region  ;  for  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  somehow  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  have,  from  very  fear 
of  each  other,  been  compelled  to  let  the 
moiintain  solitude  abide  in  its  own  still- 
ness, the  people  resting  upon  their  own 
strength,  a  people  who  from  of  old  de- 
termined that,  above  all  things  else,  they 
would  be   free.     Centuries   ago,    when 
Charles  III,  of  Savoy,  the  successor  of 
the  Princes  of  Savoy,  who  had  played 
the  part  at  once  of  episcopal  and  feudal 
tyrants  over  the  little  town,  sent  a  depu- 
tation offering  to  it  the  restoration  of 
its  fairs,  the  great  middle-age   markets 
of  which  the  town  had  been  deprived, 
reserving   however  to    himself    certain 
sovereign    rights    and    privileges,   the 
indignant  town  made  answer,  "  We  pre- 
fer a  liberty  crovmed  hy  poverty  in  all 
things,  to  he  rich  as  subjects;''''  and  on 
another  occasion,  when  certain  Bernese 
ambassadors  returned  from  Geneva,  they 
said   to   those   who   sent    them,    "  We 
found  the  burghers  of  Geneva  not  men, 
but  rocks.''''     Something  in  the  air  seems 
to  have  mixed  in  the  blood  of  men  born 
and   bred   of  old  in   that   town.     The 
story  of  Geneva  is  the  story  of  a  sub- 
lime, lofty,  and   hearty  soul.     Locality 
however  favorable,  mountain  fastnesses 
however  secure,  inaccessible  heights  or 
passes,  these  alone  will  never  make  his- 
tory.      Mo7itenegro    is    not    Geneva. 
There  has  been  a  soul  on  that  spot  from 
whence,  through  all  the  centuries,  it  has 
thrown   out   feelers,   drawn   into   itself 
speculative   opinions   and    made    them 
practical,  drawn  into  itself  exiles  and 
made    them    actors.      Hence    Geneva, 
while  interesting  by  its  memories  and 
its  martyrs,  is   not  less   interesting   as 
seeming  to  forecast  the  future  ;  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  at  this  mo- 
ment lier  position    illustrates,  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner,  the  tactics  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  Rome,  and  the  little  republic 
shows  us  what  states  have   to   expect. 
Perliaps  we  are  interested  in  it  as  we 


are  interested  in  the  plan  of  the  moun- 
tain we  are  about  to  climb,  and  fear,  in 
the  result  of  Geneva,  our  own. 

As  Mont  Blanc  arises  beyond  the  city, 
towering  over  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, lifting  its  head,  bald  and  awful, 
across  the  lake,  reflecting  back  the  mys- 
teries and  beauties  of  sun-risings  and  sun- 
settings  in  rosy  tints,  or  calm,  white, 
spectral  majesty,  he  seems  no  inappro- 
priate symbol  of  the  mountain  republic 
itself.  There  is  unity  between  the  his- 
tory of  the  magnificent  little  people  and 
Europe's  most  magnificent  hill.  The 
strength  of  the  hills  is  revealed  in  both, 
and  God  in  nature,  and  God  in  history, 
seem  to  combine. 

Nor  is  it  possible  in  Geneva,  among 
our  memories,  to  forget  that  the  whole 
i-egion  inspires  like  emotions  of  moral 
sublimity.  Each  mountain  canton,  every 
helvetic  town  and  city,  takes  its  legends 
and  traditions  of  heroism  in  withstand- 
ing the  cruelty  or  the  craft  of  oppressive 
powers.  The  bare,  though  grand,  the 
wild,  though  cultivated,  majesties  of 
every  nook  and  pass  of  this  haunted  and 
holy  ground,  tell  some  story  of  moral  re- 
sistance. Although  the  regions  boasted 
none  of  the  comforts  and  amenities  of 
luxurious  ease,  no  people  ever  had  fos- 
tered more  in  the  soul  the  patriot's  love 
of  country.  True  in  Goldsmith's  time, 
it  is  still  true,  that — 

E'en  those  wilds  that  unto  tlie  soul  impart, 
Aiad  print  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart. 
Dear  is  tlie  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  the  hill  which  hits  him  to  the  storms, 
And,  as  a  babe,  when  scaring  winds  molest, 
('lings  close  and  closer  to  its  mother's  breast, — 
So  the  loud  whirl  and  wind  and  torrents  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Hence  Switzerland  illustrates  to  us 
how  a  bit  of  rude  rock  may  kindle  and 
preserve  the  noblest  emotions  of  con- 
science, love,  and  freedom.  Like  the 
Bass  Rock  rising  out  of  the  coast,  sancti- 
fied by  the  dust  of  martyrs,  the  cells  in 
which  they  Avere  immured,  and  the 
graveyards  where  they  lie,  Switzerland 
rises  out  of  the  heart  of  Europe;  its  pa- 
triots have  commanded  the  homage  of 
all  .ages,  and  the  traveller  of  sensibility 
is  often  compelled  to  pause  on  some  spot 
made  venerable  by  the  blood  of  heroes 
striving,  not  for  some  little  fancied  right, 
some   sentimental   vote,    but  for   some 
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great,  inalienable  heritage  of  man.  AVho- 
ever  doubted  the  existence  of  Tell,  as  he 
travelled  thronghthe  great  Tell  country, 
and  found  in  Altdorf  everything  speak- 
ing of  his  memory ;  the  rock  of  Grutli 
or  Rutli,  where  the  four  magniticent  and 
"honest  conspirators  "  met  in  secret  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  each  other,  swearing  to  be  faitli- 
ful  in  their  efforts  to  liberate  their  moun- 
tains from  the  yoke  of  Austi-ian  oppres- 
sion— four  poor  mountaineers.  What 
cabinet  of  ministers,  in  any  age,  servants 
of  any  imperial  Kaiser  or  Pontiff,  ever 
made  such  conditions  in  entering  upon 
war  as  these  noble  men  ?  Swearing  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other,  but  binding 
themselves  to  be  sacredly  just  and  mer- 
ciful to  their  oppressors,  and  not  to  mal- 
treat any  of  those  inferior  governors  who 
only  fulfilled  the  edicts  of  the  powers 
they  determined  to  resist.  Out  of  this 
sacred  secret  meeting,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  grew  the  great  Swiss  Confede- 
ration. Few  battles  have  ever  been 
waged  with  such  fearful  odds  as  those 
fought  on  Swiss  fields.  The  victory  of 
Mogarten  is  one  of  the  most  astouncling 
in  history.  In  that  field  the  Austrians 
lost  the  tlower  of  their  chivalry,  and  the 
Emperor  Leopold  with  difticulty  escaped. 
In  an  hour  and  a  half  twenty  thousand 
well-armed  men  were  put  to  flight  by 
thirteen  hundred  mountaineers,  who  had 
never  before  seen  an  army,  and  flashed 
their  swords  first  on  that  field.  And  3Io- 
rat  is  another  of  those  battle-fields  whose 
fame  has  sounded  over  the  whole  world; 
and  even  greater  still  is  Sempach^  when, 
with  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
the  Swiss  left  on  the  field  of  their  ene- 
mies six  hundred  noblemen  and  two 
thousand  common  soldiers.  This  was 
that  field  on  which  Arnold  of  Winkel- 
ried  left  the  heritage  of  his  great  name. 
The  Swiss,  unable  to  break  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  foiled  by  their  long  lances, 
Arnold,  a  knight  of  Unterwalden,  ex- 
claimed, "  Protect  my  wife  and  family, 
and  I  will  make  a  way  for  freedom." 
He  rushed  forward,  and  gathering  as 
many  lances  as  he  could  in  his  arms,  bu- 
ried them  in  his  bosom.  The  gap  was 
formed  in  the  mailed  ranks  before  the 
Austrians  had  time  to  extricate  their 
lances.  He  has  furnished  a  subject  for 
artists  and  poets  ever  since,  of  whom 
Wordsworth  exclaims, — 


lie  of  battle  martyr's  chief, 

Wlio  to  recall  his  daunted  peers 

For  victor}--,  shaped  an  open  space, 
By  gathering,  with  a  wide  embrace. 

Into  ilia  single  heart  a  sheath 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears ! 

Thus  the  country  has  everywhere  its  fli- 
mous  stories.  The  conflicts  of  men  with 
o]_)pression  are  first  of  the  nature  of  a 
wild  hurling  of  force  to  resist  force  ;  but 
a  moral  purpose  seems  always  to  gov- 
ern the  contests  of  these  noble  mountain- 
eers. Arnold  of  Winkelried  is  represen- 
tative of  his  race  and  of  Geneva. 

"  J/aA-e  xoaij  for  liherty !"  he  cried, 
"  J/aA'e  way  for  liberty ! "  and  died. 

This  voice  sounds  in  all  their  struggles 
on  the  mountain  side,  on  the  field,  or  in 
the  council  chamber.  "  ]Make  way  for 
liberty  !  "  this  is  the  magic  eloquence  of 
their  example,  not  so  much  of  words  as 
of  deeds.  They  did  not  talk,  they  per- 
formed ;  like  the  hero  of  Sempach,  it  was 
a  flash  of  the  thought,  and  no  sooner 
thought  than  it  was  done ;  a  word  to  his 
comrades,  a  life  flung  into  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  shock  was  given,  the  foe  routed, 
the  battle  gained. 

"  Make  luayfor  liberty !  "  he  cried ; 

Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide, 

As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp, 

Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 
^' Make  IV  ail  for  liberiu!"  he  cried. 

Their  keen  points  crossed  from  side  to  side. 

He  bow'd  amidst  them  like  a  tree, 

And  thus  made  way  for  libert}-. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free. 

Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty. 

When  we  begin  to  read  chronicles  of 
Geneva  w^e  are  soon  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  the  struggles  are  in  their 
second  stage ;  men  of  more  than  courage 
or  bravery  step  across  the  scene  and 
lead  in  the  ranks  of  the  stragglers. 
D'Aubigne,  in  his  volumes  on  the  life 
and  times  of  Calvin,  has  swept  the  dust 
from  many  an  almost  obliterated  name, 
and  brought  into  prominence  many  a 
forgotten  worthy.  Geneva,  of  course, 
from  what  we  have  before  said,  epito- 
mizes history  for  us.  There  was  a  Duke 
of  Savoy,  or  Prince  Bishop  as  he  was 
called,  uniting  in  himself  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  feudal  rights,  so  that  first  Geneva 
had  to  settle  her  prerogatives  with  him, 
had  to  go  through  her  Stuart  strife,  or, 
like  the  Netherlands,  to  outwit  and  to 
outvie  her  would-be  master.    These  Avere 
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the  conflicts  of  that  age  ;  the  burgher 
had  to  stand  up  against  the  baron.  It  is 
astonishing  that  so  slight  a  spot,  in  this 
period  of  its  ti'ansactions,  is  invested  with 
so  rich  an  interest,  but  not  less  striking 
than  the  stories  of  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land or  the  parties  in  Paris  in  the  days 
of  Henry  IV.,  are  these  records  of  the 
wisdom  of  simple  men. 

Sitting  on  our  Rousseau's  Isle,  among 
the  memories  of  the  martyrs,  two  marti/rs 
shine  out  in  the  struggle  with  fine  dis- 
tinctness ;  both  of  them  men  who,  like  Sir 
Thomas  More  or  Sir  Harry  Vane,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  light  of  glory,  only  making 
the  act  of  their  martyrdom  more  exe- 
crable. The  age  of  religious  persecu- 
tion had  scarcely  reached  Geneva  ;  these 
men  were  murdered  because  they  were 
wise.  Berthelier  has  been  called  the 
Hampden  of  Geneva.  He  was  a  calm, 
sim])le  man,  who  could  not  be  corrupted  ; 
he  threw  up  an  office  given  by  the  Prince 
Bishop  so  soon  as  he  understood  it  might 
l)e  regarded  as  a  bribe.  A  bright,  cheer- 
ful, quietly  Avise,  imperturbable  soul,  able 
to  animate  his  fellow-citizens,  hopeful 
and  resolute,  yet  not  wildly  impulsive, 
he  had  to  be  removed  ;  and  it  is  said  of 
him  that  he  was  always  booted  and  ready 
to  depart  for  the  unknown  shores  of 
eternity.  He  was  only  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  was  arrested  on  some  too  well- 
known  morning  solitary  walk;  he  had 
hanging  by  his  side  what  was  called  his 
"  terrible  whistle,"  with  which  he  could 
always  bring  round  him  a  throng  of  de- 
fenders. In  this  instance  he  knew  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  lives  it  would 
cost ;  ho  felt  that  he  was  doomed,  and 
with  exceeding  calm  he  walked  on  to 
what  soon  became  a  bloody  grave.  In 
his  cell  he  knew  very  well  there  was  no 
escape,  but  he  wrote  upon  the  walls,  "I 
shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the 
works  of  the  Lord."     He  knew — 

They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause ; 
The  block  may  soak  their  gore,  their  heads  be 

strung 
To  city  gates  and  castle  walls,  but  still 
Their  spirit  walks  abroad. 

All  Geneva  loved  Berthelier,  and  there- 
fore the  Bishop  of  Geneva  did  not  dare 
to  execute  him  in  the  ordinary  place; 
even  the  soldiers  with  him  coulll  hardly 
have  taken  a  hmidred  stcjxs  from  the  pri- 
son gates  witliout  finding  tliemselves  con- 
fronted by  the  bold  Huguenots  of  the 
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city.     Not  himself  knowing  whither  he 
was  to  be  conducted,  when  they  reached 
a  little  intervening  spot,  between  the  pri- 
son and  the  river,  the  provost  said,  "  Say 
thy  prayers."     He  made  a  short  prayer, 
and  was  just   about   to  address  a  few 
words,  when,  swift  as  light,  flashed  the 
sword  of  the  headsman,  and  the  head  of 
the  kindest  and,  perhaps,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  wisest  head  in  Geneva  rolled 
on    the   ground.     Then   the   procession 
went  safely  on ;  in  the  wagon  stood  the 
executioner,  holding  the  dead  man's  head 
in  his  hand,  and  swinging  it  to  and  fro, 
calling  on  all  to  take  notice  of  the  head 
of  the  traitor.     On  went  the  procession 
to  the  place  called  "  the  Chamijel,"  where 
stood  the  gibbet  which  received  the  head- 
less body  of  the  great  father  of  Genevese 
liberty,  and  thence  onto  the  bridge  of  the 
Arve,  and  over  it  the  head  whose  bold- 
ness and  tact  had  so  often  terrified  the 
bishop,  and  the  cheerful  light  of  whose 
face  had  so  often  charmed  his  townsmen, 
was  suspended,  amidst  the  tears  and  pa- 
ralyzed  feelings   of  the  crowd.     There 
Avere  two  heads  there  already — Blanchet 
and  Navis — not  mnvorthy  companions 
of  the  illustrious  head.     These  two  had 
been  executed  some  distance  from  Gene- 
va ;  the  bodies  had  by  order  of  the  bishop 
been  ])ickled  and  brought  into  the  city"; 
the   quarters  had  been  suspended  on  a 
Avell-known  walnut  tree,  and  the  heads 
placed  over  the  Arve  bridge.     Through 
such  scenes  towns  and  nations  in  that 
day  marched  on  to  freedom.    How  slight 
an  affair  seems  the  taking  of  a  human 
life,  and  especially  in  a  wild  and  obscure 
town  !  Geneva  looked  almost  contempt- 
ible then,  with  its  ^qv,-  thousand  rugged 
artisans ;  but  a  toum  that  can  produce  a 
great  martyr.,  not  a  fictitious,  but  a  real 
one,  is  laying  a  claim  to  the  highest  ho- 
mage of  the  future;  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  hazardous  thing  a  tyrant  can 
do  for  the  purpose  of  awing  beholders 
and  consolidating  his  power,   is  to  give 
to  the  soil  of  the  city  he  would   call  his 
own,  the  blood,  and  memory,  and  name 
of  a  martyr.    The  butcher  of  Savoy  soon 
found  it  so  in  Berthelier's  case. 

]5ertheUer,  we  said,  was  the  Hamp- 
den of  Geneva,  Leverier  was  its  ]'ym. 
Tiirough  the  attempts  to  invade  the  lib- 
erties of  (Geneva,  or  rather,  through  the 
ctVorts  made  by  the  Genevese  to  resist 
and  to  rise  over  the  invasion,  his  saga- 
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cious  energy  had  been  invaluublc  Le- 
verier  had  to  fall ;  he  was  arrested  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  bishop  in  thecatlie- 
dral,  or  rather,  just  as  he  "was  leaving 
the  service  of  the  mass  on  the  outside  of 
the  cathedral,  tlic  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  Ilall  of  the  Consistory,  placed  upon  a 
wretched  horse,  his  legs  tied  beneath  him 
and  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  this  noble 
man  was  hurried  to  Bonne,  about  nn  hour 
and  a  half's  ride  from  Geneva.  Nature, 
in  one  of  her  most  magnificent  retreats, 
in  a  valley  along  which  rolls  the  torrent 
of  the  Menoge,  and  whence  the  snows  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Ai- 
guillevert,  and  the  pyramid  of  the  Mole 
may  be  distinctly  seen  ;  the  gates  of  the 
grim  old  fortress  rolled  back,  amidst  the 
shouts,  jests,  and  insolence  of  the  sol- 
diers, to  receive  the  hero.  There  was 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  the  news  of 
the  sentence  of  death  reached  the  town. 
Vain  were  all  the  efibrts  to  save,  al- 
though the  noble  women  besought  the 
duchess  to  interpose  her  voice.  In  the 
castle  of  Bonne,  after  they  had  scourged 
the  victim,  they  murdered  him.  Strong 
in  hope  of  immortality,  he  seems  to  have 
died  witliout  a  struggle  or  a  fear,  alone 
amidst  those  sublime  regions,  snrely  ac- 
quiring ghastliness  from  the  glare  of  the 
throng  of  torches  in  the  depths  of  the 
night.  In  that  old  feudal  courtyard  of 
Bonne,  Leverier  was  brought  out  to  die. 
'•  By  God's  grace,"  he  said,  "  I  die  for  the 
liberty  of  my  country;"  and  while  in 
the  act  of  speaking,  the  sword  of  the 
headsman  struck  the  head  from  the  body. 
They  buried  the  body  in  the  little  church- 
yard of  the  parish  of  Bonne,  reserving 
the  head  for  a  different  fate.  Here  is  a 
moonlight  memory  of  Geneva,  for  we 
read  that  tlie  moon  was  shining  over  that 
bloody  transaction,  and  set  while  they 
were  hurrying  the  body  of  the  martyr 
away  to  its  grave.  Such  are  some  of 
the  martyrs  of  Geneva. 

These  names  are  not  well  known,  for 
the  history  of  Geneva  has  not  been  well 
known,  and  until  the  imblication  of 
D'Aubigue's  still  incompleted  work, 
these  things  had  but  a  poor  setting  in 
such  histories  as  that  of  Dr.  Spon.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  Byron  would  scarcely 
have  w^orked  upon  his  fancy  as  he  has 
done  in  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Boni- 
vard,  "  the  prisoner  of  Chillon,"  the 
prior  of  St.  Victor,  was  the  friend  and 


compatriot  of  the  martyrs  we  have 
mentioned,  and  before  they  ])assed 
througli  their  discipline  of  martyrdom, 
the  myrmidons  of  thedukeliad  inmiured 
him  in  the  spot  wliich  ^las  received  such 
a  distinguishing  grace  from  the  verse  of 
Byron.  Leverier  was  a  lawyer ;  Bertlie- 
lier  a  gentleman,  of  course  with  much  of 
the  character  of  a  statesman  or  farmer; 
Bonivard  was  a  Churchman,  there  was 
much  of  the  Erasmus  in  the  texture  of 
his  character.  He  had  been  to  Rome, 
and  the  sight  of  Rome  had  converted 
liim  from  Rome,  had  produced  much 
the  same  effect  upon  his  mind  it  had 
already  produced  upon  Luther's ;  he 
professed  himself  astonished  at  the  hor- 
rible state,  the  sewerage  of  vice  in 
which  all  things  and  people  seemed  to  be 
weltering.  Whence  could  salvation 
come  ?  "  God  only  remains,"  he  said, 
"  Geneva  sleeps,  God  will  keep  watch 
for  her."  Bonivard  had  no  insight,  ap- 
parently, nor  had  any  of  the  men  in  this 
epoch  in  Geneva,  into  those  higher  prin- 
ciples which  at  once  reform  and  sustain 
states.  He  was  a  patriot,  a  real  patriot, 
but  one  of  those  slippery  spirits  it  seems 
difficult  for  an  adversary  to  lay  a  tight 
hold  upon.  He  was  a  wit,  like  Erasmus, 
a  sardonic  "vvit ;  a  scholar  too,  in  love 
with  the  classics  and  the  things  of  taste, 
and  he  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  fixing 
epithets  upon  persons,  and  biting  by  his 
sayings.  His  position  in  every  way  was 
high,  and  made  him  influential,  both  by 
virtue  of  his  birth,  and  as  the  prior  of 
St.  Victor,  He  was  invited  by  two 
friends  to  go  with  them  to  Echallens, 
Avhere  he  might  be  for  a  time  in  safety 
from  the  prince-bishop.  Disguised  as  a 
monk,  he  set  forth  with  the  Sieur  de 
Voruz,  and  the  Abbot  of  Montheron  ; 
the  two  gentlemen  understood  each 
other,  and  the  prince  understood  them 
both.  Bonivard  safely  in  prison,  the 
priory  of  St.  Victor,  a  good  benefice,  was 
to  reward  the  abbot,  and  an  annual 
pension  of  two  hundred  golden  florins 
was  to  reward  tlie  knight.  In  the  forest 
of  Jorat,  beyond  Lausanne,  they  led  him 
to  the  abbey  of  Montheron  ;  and  then, 
conducted  to  his  room,  and  little  dream- 
ing that  it  was  his  prison,  the  knight, 
whom  singularly  enough  Bonivai'd  had 
trusted  as  a  perfect  friend  and  brother, 
demanded  his  name  to  the  resignation 
of  the  priory    in  favor    of   the  abbot. 
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"  What !  "  exclaiiuod  the  startled  Boni- 
vai'd,  "is  it  under  the  guise  of  friendship 
you  lay  these  plots  ?  "  He  was  told 
that  the  plans  v/ere  laid  for  the  death  of 
Berthelier  and  his  companions,  wliile  his 
resistance  Avould  only  make  one  execu- 
tion the  more.  "  On  the  other  hand," 
said  the  Sieur,  "  resign  and  you  are  free." 
And  he  resigned ;  de  Voruz  left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 
Bonivard  foolishly  imagined  he  was  now 
free.  So  far  from  it,  ho  was  instantly 
delivered  to  a  captain  of  the  guards,  and 
hurried  away  to  the  castle  of  Grolee,  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Rhone.  There  he  was 
imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  his  prison  of  Chillon, 
the  scene  of  his  longer,  harsher,  and 
more  romantic  confinement.  For  six 
years  he  seems  to  have  been  chained  to 
that  column  in  the  long,  rude  Gothic 
chamber  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
where  the  visitor  hears  the  waves  ]3lash- 
ing  round  him,  and  may  still  mark  the 
spot  worn  by  the  pacing  of  the  prisoner. 
His  column  is  now  covered  with  names  of 
pilgrims,  and,  among  others,  may  still  be 
seen  that  of  the  poet  who  has  memoriali- 
zed his  sorrows,  although  ignorant  of  his 
real  history.  The  prison  of  Chillon  is  one 
of  the  memories  of  Geneva.  It  juts  out  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  sixty  miles  away 
from  Geneva,  as  the  lake  is  about  sixty 
miles  in  length.  It  was  the  I'esidence  of 
the  feudal  prince,  and  grimly  realizes 
every  imagination  which  may  be  formed 
of  a  feudal  palace  or  prison,  a  sort  of 
Chateau  D'If.  Among  the  stern  and 
lofty  mountains  rising  before  it  and  be- 
hind it,  girdling  it  round — save  whereto 
the  right  stretches  down,  like  an  inland 
sea,  its  shore  unseen,  the  placid  Lenian 
— it  is  a  grim  abode.  No  castle  or  for- 
tress we  possess  in  England,  not  even 
Berkeley,  gives  such  an  idea  of  what  the 
feudal  prince  was  in  those  days,  when 
the  spaces  of  time  were  so  short  between 
arrest  and  trial,  the  shrift  and  the 
shroudless  grave.  There  is  the  oubliette^ 
with  its  few  steps  down,  and  then  the 
well,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  waters  for 
the  victim  yawning  below.  As  the  tra- 
veller goes  through  the  vaults  to  the 
dungeon  of  Bonivard,  he  passes  two  or 
three  rude  excavations — indeed,  next  to 
Bonivard's  cell — separated  by  a  door 
from  each  other,  in  which  the  condemn- 
ed  was,  perhaps,    by   some    stretch  of 


mercy,  permitted  to  pass  the  night,  or 
see  a  confessor ;  a  rude  door  was  opened, 
and  he  was  at  once  in  another  excava- 
tion, where  the  headsman  or  the  dooms- 
man  was  waiting  for  him,  with  some 
rude  contrivances  for  strangling  him 
there  imderground — so  pleasant  were 
the  provisions  made  in  those  days,  by 
feudal  princes,  to  secure  the  obedience 
of  their  subjects.  Here  Bonivard,  the 
wit  and  scholar,  the  man  of  sensibility, 
statesman,  the  man  with  the  keen  sense 
of  justice,  spent  the  long  and  dreary 
years,  because  he  had  sought  to  fulfil  and 
realize  his  sense  of  right.  Altogether 
the  circumstances  are  much  more  magni- 
ficent than  Byron's  poem,  Byron  could 
not  conceive  a  character  like  Bonivard ; 
no  great,  heroic,  long-enduring  martyr- 
dom for  righteousness'  sake  ever  found  a 
portrait  trom  his  pen.  His  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  is  a  pretty,  lisping,  sentimental 
character.  On  the  spot  the  eye  calls  up 
one  far  different,  the  ragged,  wretched, 
unwashed  creature,  with  the  long  matted 
locks,  pacing  to  and  fro,  like  a  creature 
in  a  cage,  flashing  forth  his  words  -of 
mingled  irony,  and  bitterness,  and 
genius,  and  hope.  Such  is  one  of  the 
memories  of  Geneva.  Whether  hope 
sunk  within  the  brave  man  or  not,  at 
last  he  came  forth  from  his  dungeon,  re- 
leased by  the  men  of  Geneva.  We  may 
suppose  him  greatly  ignorant,  in  his 
dungeon,  of  the  tide  of  events.  All  in 
the  little  town  had  continued  in  agita- 
tion, but  the  wisdom  of  the  burgess  had 
been  suflficient  to  cope  Avith  the  craft  of 
the  prince,  and  the  strength  of  the  city 
had  been  roused  to  a  conflict  in  Avhich 
most  manifestly  tyranny  was  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  Moreover,  the  people  of 
Berne  miited  with  the  people  of 
Geneva,  and  while  castle  after  castle 
was  taken,  the  Genevese  sent  their  fri- 
gate up  to  Chillon  to  besiege  it  by 
"water,  and  strong  and  inaccessible 
as  it  seems,  it  at  last  surrendered,  and 
there,  with  other  prisoners  in  the  dun- 
geons, they  found  Bonivard  and  set  him 
at  liberty. 

The  stories  of  the  strifes  of  people 
with  their  pi'inces  in  those  days  are  all 
interesting,  but  they  must  all  have  con- 
siderable sameness;  yet  it  is  always  a 
great  and  exhilarating  study  to  note  how 
nations  became  strong;  how  the  difficul- 
ties exercised  and  strengthened  the  weak 
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plant ;  how  the  winds  of  adversity,  whicli 
threatened  to  tear  it  down,  matured  it 
and  made  it  more  vigorous.  It  is  the 
same  story  every  wliere  in  the  towns  of 
the  Netherlands,  or  in  the  confederations 
of  Switzerland — the  rise  of  the  great 
middle  class  against  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion. Happy  are  the  people,  in  such  mo- 
ments, when  they  have  wise  leaders,  and 
when  they  know  their  leaders.  In  the 
forests  and  towns  of  Germany,  in  that 
day,  similar  battles  were  being  fought 
with  very  different  results.  The  great 
]>easants'  Avar  in  Germany  had  as  real  a 
justice  in  its  occasion  as  the  strife  with 
the  men  of  Geneva ;  but  Geneva  had 
leading  minds,  minds  made  wise  out  of 
honest  trade  and  toil.  The  barons,  in 
their  castles  round  the  city,  were  all 
little  better  than  highwaymen,  wild, 
brutal,  insolent  men,  to  whom  an  arti- 
san, a  tradesman,  or  a  burgess  were  all 
objects  of  contempt  and  abhorrence ; 
Avhile,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  the 
feeling  continues  still.  The  caste  of 
English  society  even  draws  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  people  wlio  live 
by  doing  nothing  on  their  own  lands, 
and  the  people  who  till  the  land,  and 
trade,  and  clothe  the  body.  Carry  that 
feeling  into  those  dark  ages,  blunt  its  con- 
science, arm  it  with  unprincipled  force, 
irresponsible  and  almost  uncontrolled, 
and  what  will  such  a  feeling  become  ? 
In  that  day  these  pleasant  men  supposed 
that  by  chastising  the  insolence  of  the 
burghers,  as  they  called  it,  they  were 
gaining  heaven.  Their  castles  were  fill- 
ed with  the  victims  of  their  brigandage. 
A  Genevan  deputy  appeared  one  day  be- 
fore the  lord  of  Pontveri-e,  to  complain 
of  some  act  of  personal  brigandage  by 
which  he  had  suflered.  The  haughty 
noble  replied,  "  Go  and  tell  those  who 
sent  you,  that  in  a  fortnight  I  will  come 
and  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  your 
city."  Innumerable  anecdotes  like  this 
meet  us  in  the  story  of  Geneva.  Such 
anecdotes  were  recited  by  these  roister- 
ing bai'ons  and  their  retainers  as  they 
drained  their  cups  in  the  wild  revelry  of 
their  feudal  abodes.  Against  this  the 
Middle  Ages  were  rising;  and  Geneva 
represented  the  revolt  of  the  ages  against 
mere  physical  force.  Physical  force  can- 
not understand  moral  force.  IIow  should 
a  man,  witli  a  head  and  arm,  be  able  to 
compete  with  a  man  with  a  long  sword  ? 


So  physical  force  reasons.  To  these 
knightly  persons,  the  afl:air  of  the  men 
in  iron  with  the  men  of  the  market  and 
the  forge  was  eminently  amusing.  AVe 
have  an  account  of  one  great  revelry  at 
the  chateau  of  the  lord  of  Pontverre  ; 
the  uproarious  merriment  of  the  table 
had  been  very  much  increased  by  con- 
gratulations upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  princes  of  France  had  destroyed  the 
franchises  of  municipal  towns.  Geneva 
was  almost  the  last  that  survived  ;  it 
must  meet  with  a  similar  fate.  The  fes- 
tivity was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  best 
wines  had  been  brought  from  the  cellars, 
they  were  all  drinking  cojiiously;  just 
then  some  rice  was  brought  in.  The 
lord  of  Pontverre  rose  "in  his  place,  and 
taking  up  a  spoon,  plunged  it  into  a  dish 
of  rice,  and  lifting  it  to  his  mouth  ex- 
claimed, " Thus  Mill  I  swallow  Geneva 
and  the  Genevese !  "  The  sublime  act 
and  expression  were  electrical,  it  was 
like  a  battle-cry.  Each  gentleman  (they 
were  all  heated  with  wine  and  anger) 
started  to  his  place,  each  took  his  spoon, 
and  exclaimed,  as  he  ate,  that  he  would 
make  but  one  mouthful  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. This  pleasant  and  graceful  enthu- 
siasm did  not  stop  here.  Still  wrought 
upon  by  the  divine  idea,  the  lord  of 
Pontverre  hung  the  spoon  round  his 
neck,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  a  Knight  of  the 
Spoon,  and  this  is  my  decoration." 
"We  all  belong  to  the  same  order!" 
exclaimed  the  others,  and  hung  their 
spoons  round  their  necks.  All  Knights 
of  the  Spoon  ;  and  so  they  rode  away  to 
their  mansions.  When  their  neighbors 
looked  with  surprise  at  the  singular  col- 
lar, and  inquired  what  it  meant,  they 
said,  "  We  intend  to  eat  the  Genevans 
with  it ;  come  and  join  us."  Chivalry 
has  had  some  strange  devices  in  its  day, 
but  never  surely  a  more  strange  one  than 
this.  The  spoon  was  taken  up  every- 
where, as  in  the  Crusades  men  took  up 
the  cross.  The  gentlemen  of  the  spoon 
formed  a  large  and  insolent  order,  and 
were  wont,  in  their  assaults  and  brig- 
andages, to  wave  the  spoon  in  the  air 
in  derision.  Surely  it  speaks  the  cha- 
racter of  the  men — a  more  ridiculous,  ab- 
surd device  was  never  made  the  mark 
of  a  party. 

When  in  the  woods  of  Germany  the 
peasants  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  clout- 
ed shoon,  it  was  regarded  as  a  banner 
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egregiously  exhibiting  tlie  coarseness  and 
ignorance  of  the  j^easants'  warfare.  As 
the  knightly  order  alone  was  privileged 
to  wear  boots,  and  peasants,  as  a  mark  of 
their  subordinate  condition,  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  coarse  shoes,  they  adopt- 
ed it  as  the  sign  on  their  banner,  half 
white  and  half  blue  ;  above,  a  picture  of 
the  Saviour  on  tlie  cross  ;  beneath,  the 
inscription,  "  Nothing  but  the  justice  of 
God,"  and  in  the  middle  of  the  banner 
the  clouted  shoon.  The  banner  became 
the  magic  sign  of  terror  and  union  in  the 
forests  of  Germany,  provoking  among  the 
knightly  orders  immense  scorn  and  con- 
tempt ;  but  surely,  compared  with  that 
Ivnighthood  of  the  Spoon,  the  banner  of 
the  peasants  and  the  clouted  shoon  rus- 
tled with  a  sense  of  sublimity  in  its  folds. 
Such  is  another  of  the  memories  of  Ge- 
neva. 

The  Knights  of  the  Spoon  had  to  con- 
fess that  clouted  shoon  had  the  best  of 
the  struggle  ;  the  castles,  and  the  high- 
Avaymen'of  the  hills,  Chillon  with  its  dun- 
geons, the  prisons  with  headsmen  and 
doomsmen,  had  to  find  themselves  de- 
feated by  the  little  band  of  men,  traders 
and  artisans,  bent  upon  maintaining  their 
privileges,  the  sanctity  of  tlieir  homes, 
and  the  inviolability  of  law.  At  this 
stage  it  was  a  strife  for  civil  freedom  ; 
the  seeds  of  truth,  which  were  germina- 
ting in  other  parts  of  Europe,  had  not 
been  dropped  in  Geneva  yet.  Rumors 
and  whispers  had  been  wafted  over  the 
mountains  ;  stray  travellers,  passing 
through  the  tow^i,  had  given  intimation 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  be- 
yond the  hills  ;  the  martyrs  for  freedom, 
no  doubt,  knew  something  of  the  state 
of  opinion,  and  the  blows  beneath  which 
Rome  was  reeling,  and  the  desperate  cru- 
elties by  which  Francis  I.  was  seeking  to 
pi'op  a  panic-stricken  creed  in  his  own  do- 
minions. Rome  in  Geneva  was,  of  course, 
on  the  side  of  wrong  ;  Rome  is  always  on 
the  side  of  strength  ;  the  way  was  being 
prepared  for  those  teachings  which  were 
to  give  Geneva  a  still  more  famous  name, 
as  the  refuge  of  the  religious  exile,  and 
the  shrine  of  persecuted  holiness,  than 
it  had  even  attained,  as  the  bold 
republic,  against  its  feudal  oppressoi-s. 
Civil  and  religious  liberty  thrive  and 
grow  together  ;  you  touch  one,  you  par- 
alyze the  other  ;  you  strengthen  one,  you 
nerve  and  give  force  to  the  other.     Great 


are  the  obligations  of  civil  to  religious 
freedom  ;  religious  freedom  also  has  its 
obligations  to  civil.  Say  a  community 
shall  be  free,  but  leave  upon  it  the  cramp- 
ing irons,  the  handcuif,  or  even,  to  put  it 
more  mildly,  the  unchecked,  unquestion- 
ed power  of  the  priest,  and  how  long- 
will  it  be  free  ?  Say  religion,  opinion, 
and  conscience  shall  be  free,  but  in  civil 
matters  the  people  shall  have  no  voice, 
the  magistrate  be  a  despot,  and  how 
long  will  such  religious  freedom  be  w^or- 
thy  of  the  name  ?  Geneva  came  to  il- 
lustrate all  these  paradoxes  by-and-by  ; 
her  stoi-y  is  one  of  the  most  exemplary 
in  the  book  of  history.  Protestantism 
seems  to  be  the  form  of  opinion  essen- 
tially fitted  for  spirits  cast  in  the  mould 
of  these  Swiss  or  Genevese  burgesses ; 
the  opinion  which  thinks  for  itself,  and 
believes  that  a  soul  which  goes  to  him 
unfettered,  must  be  more  acceptable  to 
God  than  one  wdiich  is  delivered  over  to 
Him  bound  hand  and  foot.  True,  much 
had  to  be  passed  through  ere  reform  doc- 
trines could  be  palatable,  even  by  those 
who  had  heartily  thrown  themselves  into 
the  conflict  against  the  prince  bishop. 
When,  therefore,  Fromont  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  Golden  Cross  (the  house 
still  stands),  because  it  had  a  large  room, 
and  issued  his  prospectuses,  that  he  was 
Avilling  to  teach  reading  and  writing  in 
French  to  all  persons,  young  and  old, 
men  and  women,  the  ground  was  well 
prepared  to  receive  him.  Possessed  of  a 
persuasive  and  insinuating  manner,  he 
accompanied  his  lessons  by  other  words, 
so  that  at  last  the  priests  said,  "  He  is  a 
devil ;  he  enchants  all  who  go  near  him; 
you  have  hardly  heard  him,  before  his 
magical  words  bewilder  you."  His 
lessons  in  the  language  were,  in  fact, 
beautiful  discourses — a  story  from  the 
Bible,  a  sermon  of  our  Lord,  a  tender 
and  affectionate  application,  in  fact,  a 
pervading  power  of  new  doctrine,  so 
that  those  who  went  to  hear  him,  under- 
stood that  religion  did  not  consist  in 
mocking  the  priest  and  the  mass,  but 
in  knowing  and  loving  the  Saviour;  and 
the  Golden  Cross  became  a  famous  place, 
and  Fromont  a  notoriety  in  Geneva. 
Thus  the  new  church  in  Geneva  began  to 
be  formed,  and  agitations,  even  far  more 
vehement  than  those  civil  disturbances, 
took  place.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre, 
which  still  stands  overlooking  the  town. 
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was  the  scene  of  many  a  collision,  excit- 
ing- sermons  and  agitations,  especially  on 
the  day  of  the  "Feast  of  the  Holy  Wind- 
ing-sheet," the  linen  cloth  in  which  onr 
Saviour's  body  had  been  wrapped,  and 
Avhich,  it  was  said,  still  retained  the 
print  of  His  face.  Geneva  could  not 
tolerate  the  lie;  to  others  the  absurdity 
was  a  glorious  Gospel.  It  was  exhibited 
in  Geneva  ;  it  did  not  matter  to  the  de- 
vout that  ten  or  twelve  other  cities  on 
the  same  day  professed  to  exhibit  the 
same  winding-sheet,  all  believing  that 
they  possessed  the  true  one.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  devout  was  kindled. 
One  good  knight  declared  that  that  very 
day  the  Reformation  in  Geneva  must 
be  buried  in  the  winding-sheet,  from 
whence  it  should  never  rise  again — and 
saying  this,  he  sallied  forth  to  do  Imttle 
agamst  all  the  Protestants  of  the  town, 
for  the  cause  of  Rome  ;  1,500  men,  but 
mostly  priests,  rallied  around  him.  The 
town  was  in  something  more  than  an 
uproar  ;  over  all  the  city  rolled  and 
swelled  the  tones  of  the  great  bell  "  Cle- 
mence."  We  who  live  in  these  peaceful 
times  can  scarcely  realize  what  must 
have  been  the  terror  as,  fearfully  loud, 
the  toll  and  boom  of  the  bell  rolled, 
from  the  dismal  belfry.  The  night  was 
dark,  the  confusion  immense  ;  the  brave, 
insane  knight,  who  led  on  the  quarrel, 
fell  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
quarrel,  however,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous in  the  story  of  Geneva,  was  pur- 
poseless, and  the  day  of  the  "  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Winding-sheet"  closed,  and 
the  Reformation  was  not  in  its  M'inding- 
sheet  yet. 

And  now,  civil  liberty  served  religious 
liberty.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflicts 
which  ensued,  the  prince  bishop  fled  from 
his  feudal  diocese,  never  to  return  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  how  the  syndics 
and  the  council  were  able  to  hold  the 
balance  between  parties,  and,  while  the 
Papists  were  raving,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
arrogance,  and  insolence,  and  persecution. 
Had  not  civil  liberty  secured  its  rights, 
assuredly  all  attempts  at  reformation  in 
Geneva  would  have  been  rudely  beaten 
down.  A  strange  success  accompanied 
the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  "There 
are  three  devils  in  Geneva,"  said  the 
priests,  "  Viret,  Farel,  Fromont."  Alas ! 
a  fourth  of  the  same  order  was  on  his 
^vay  thither,  and   while  aflairs  were  in 


this  juncture  of  civil  and  religious  strife, 
Geneva's  greatest  and  most  influential 
citizen  was  hastening,  all  unconsciously  to 
himself,  to  her  consolidation  and  rescue. 
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The  question  upon  the  plurality  of 
worlds  has,  we  are  persuaded,  been  long 
settledin  the  opinion  of  most  persons  Avho 
can  claim  to  have  any  on  such  a  subject. 
It  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  several 
able  essayists;  and  we  should  not  now 
attempt  to  add  to  the  number  of  these, 
but  that  we  cannot  quite  acquiesce  in 
the  method  of  treatment  adopted  on 
either  side.  The  negative  has  been 
maintained  with  much  ingenuity  by 
arguments  wholly  frivolous  and  facts 
wholly  irrelevant,  and  rebutted  by  argu- 
ments which,  resting  on  the  same  grounds, 
leave  untouched  the  only  true  conditions 
of  the  question. 

The  course  of  argument  which  we  feel 
compelled  to  adopt,  must  consequently 
be  independent  of  that  followed  by  those 
clever  essayists,  imless  so  tar  as  they  in- 
cidentally fall  in  our  way.  It  seems  to 
have  been  -wholly  overlooked,  that  the 
question  must  mainly  rest  on  a  conside- 
ration of  the  elementary  principles  of 
presumptive  inference.  Properly  speak- 
ing, this  may  be  said  of  most  questions  ; 
the  elements  of  reason  are  so  involved 
in  the  mass  of  human  opinion  as  gene- 
rally to  render  all  express  elementary 
statement  needless.  In  this  present  case, 
by  the  remoteness,  isolation,  and  myste- 
rious character  of  the  more  prominent 
data,  we  are  thrown  upon  the  necessity 
of  looking  back  into  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  presumptive  or  probable  infe- 
rence, in  order  to  weigh  with  minuter 
precision  the  more  narrow  and  seemingly 
lighter  ari-ay  of  facts.  A  question  re- 
specting the  existence  of  other  inhabit- 
ed worlds,  the  abode  of  intelligence,  and 
governed  by  the  same  power  which 
is  acknowledged  in  this  particle  of  crea- 
tion which  we  inhabit,  has  proj^erly  no 
direct  or  experimental  evidence.  A 
broad  ethereal  abyss  places  here  a  gulf 
which  no  earthly  intelligence  can  pass  ; 
and  human  conception,  ever  doubtfully 
aflected   respecting  "  things   not   seen " 
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nod  things  not  comprehended,  recoils 
from  the  vast  and  unfamiliar  notion  of 
worlds  and  modes  of  existence  under 
conditions  so  impossible  to  be  realized  in 
thought.  On  the  strength  of  these  con- 
siderations, we  must  request  the  reader's 
patience  for  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions, in  confirmation  of  the  theoiy  of 
probable  presumj)tion,  which  we  pi'opose 
to  take  as  our  main  ground.  When  this 
is  rightly  apprehended,  all  that  follows 
(so  to  speak),  lies  in  a  nut-shell ;  and  we 
may  more  easily  proceed  to  examine  the 
few  actual  data  which  science  may 
afford.  Our  task  would,  indeed,  be  far 
more  light,  were  it  not  for  the  confusion 
which  modern  rationalism  has  thrown 
on  the  whole  theory  of  reason. 

This  Avorking-day  Avorld  keeps  its  set- 
tled way,  undisturbed  by  the  wordy  con- 
tests with  which  philosophers — if  words 
could  heap  Pelion  upon  Ossa — would 
play  the  part  of  Charon  and  Mercury  in 
Lucian's  dialogue,  and  unsettle  the 
courses  of  social  life,  as  they  have  la- 
bored to  shake  the  law^s  of  opinion  and 
reason.  They  are,  how^ever,  happily  con- 
fined within  the  more  ethereal  height  in 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  move  ;  and 
the  distant  hum  of  their  keen  encounters, 
like  the  tabled  music  of  the  sj^heres,  dis- 
turbs us  little,  if  at  all,  in  our  matter  of 
fact  calculations ;  we  proceed  in  our  dull 
ignorance  of  the  "  unconditioned,"  and 
in  imscrupulous  reliance  on  the  common 
and  uiiitbrm  course  which  nature  has 
held  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  step 
with  a  confidence  which  modern  phi- 
losophy might  deem  blind,  on  the  firm 
ground  of  causes  and  eftects,  and  of  the 
continuity  and  uniformity  implicitly  pre- 
served in  all  their  known  operations  ;  as 
also  in  those  settled  convictions  which 
the  whole  of  the  observable  phenomena 
of  the  visible  world  confirm  ;  that  this 
settled  course  of  nature,  and  that  calcu- 
lable uniformity  and  continuity,  are  the 
plain  results  of  an  active  ever-watching 
intelligence,  which,  having  designed  and 
organized  all  in  conformity  with  the 
dictates  of  his  own  Divine  nature,  gov- 
erns all  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

From  this  preface  our  own  astronomi- 
cal creed  will  be  easily  anticipated  by 
most  intelligent  readers ;  and  were  not 
the  subject  very  considerably  obscured 
and  conii)licated  by  the  waste  ingenuity 
of  some  recent  writings,  we  should  sim- 


ply proceed  to  re-assert  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  many  eminent  astronomers, 
that  the  planets  are  the  seats  of  living 
and  probably  intelligent  creatures,  orga- 
nized according  to  the  jihysical  condi- 
tions under  which  they  have  been  placed, 
and  governed  in  accordance  with  that 
moral  character  which  is  probably  the 
main  source  of  all  that  has  being.  It 
seems  almost  ))eedless  to  say  what  our 
brief  and  direct  argument  should  be  ;  as 
it  would,  according  to  the  principles 
thus  stated,  be  enough  to  claim  for  the 
planetary  system  its  definite  position  in 
the  range  and  scale  of  nature's  compass 
and  our  conviction  of  the  general  unity 
of  the  Creator's  universal  plan. 

But  there  is  a  very  peculiar  condition 
of  the  question  arising  from  the  manner 
in  wliich  it  has  been  recently  introduced 
to  popular  notice. 

The  philosojDhical  opinions  of  eminent 
men  of  science,  not  having  any  immedi- 
ate view  to  this  particular  question  or  to 
the  special  fallacies  which  it  has  elicited, 
have  been  so  adverted  to,  as  to  borrow 
a  spurious  authority  for  arguments  in 
which  the  genuine  principle  of  the  ques- 
tion is  lost,  and  the  authority  of  prob- 
able inference  set  aside ;  and  it  is  not 
quite  unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  a 
well-known  volume,  of  no  inconsiderable 
labor  and  talent,  the  true  grounds  of 
reasonable  deduction  are  slightly  set 
aside,  until  the  essayist  arrives  at  what 
he  considers  safe  and  sure  data  for  his 
theory  of  denial ;  when  he  inadvertently 
becomes  inductive,  and  argues  as  if  his 
reliance  had  been  all  through  fixed  upon 
the  ordinary  and  constant  courses  of 
nature. 

In  the  able  argument  to  Avhich  we 
thus  advei"t,  and  in  others  which  we 
have  encountered  in  social  communi- 
cation, so  many  arguments  occur  which 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  wholly  ir- 
relevant, so  many  founded  on  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts  of  physical  science 
and  of  natural  history,  that  for  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  this  essay,  we  must, 
at  the  outset,  declare  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  enter  on  any  detailed  notice  of 
any  part  of  these  discussions  beyond 
the  very  little  made  needful  in  the  course 
of  our  own  remarks.  It  is,  however, 
unfortunate,  that  even  with  this  deduc- 
tion, we  cannot  proceed  with  our  own 
brief  and  simple  statement,  without  a 
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distinct  and  careful  previous  exposition 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  our 
argument. 

It  may,  for  a  moment,  appear  strange 
to  many  that  it  should  be  thought  ne- 
cessary to  say  one  word  either  in  defence 
or  explanation  of  tliese  universal  and 
practically  received  principles,  on  whicli 
the  common  faitli  and  practice  of  man- 
kind rest.  This  necessity,  however, 
arises  from  tlie  nature  of  the  present 
application,  in  which  the  argument  it- 
self, in  some  degree,  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  very  principles.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  be  possible  within 
the  limits  we  have  to  keep  in  view,  to 
vindicate  them  against  the  opposite  fal- 
lacies by  wliich  they  are  on  every  side 
assailed,  whetlier  from  the  enormous 
confusion  of  thought  and  language  pro- 
duced by  modern  rationalists,  or  from 
the  equally  fallacious  and  dangerous  aid 
which  this  pernicious  class  of  writers 
have  received  from  recent  discoveries, 
which  have  been  perverted  into  ground 
for  a  senseless  materialism.  A  zealous 
class  of  physical  inquirers  has  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  reject  the  mechan- 
ism of  secondary  causes  ;  and  between 
these  and  the  former  there  may  be  said 
to  subsist  an  opposition  of  equally  ab- 
surd extremes. 

If,  on  one  side,  it  has  been  denied  as 
derogatory  to  the  all-controlling  Power 
that  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  as  favoring  the  rash  and  daring  as- 
sumptions of  the  materialist,  to  admit 
any  independent  operation  of  causes ; 
on  the  other,  the  wonderful  discoveries 
of  the  essential  principle  of  self  develop- 
ment in  the  life  and  organization  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation,  has  not 
a  little  seemed  to  verify  these  assump- 
tions. To  patient  reflection  it  must 
seem  marvellous  that  the  slightest  al- 
lowance could  be  given,  either  to  the 
narrow  dogmatism,  which,  on  one  side, 
denies  to  the  Creator  of  the  world  that 
privilege,  wliich,  if  wanting  to  the  com- 
monest artisan,  would  suggest  want  of 
skill.  As,  for  example,  the  construction 
of  a  watch  which  should  require  per- 
petual guidance  by  the  artist's  finger. 
Or,  on  the  other,  the  more  daring  ma- 
terialism, which,  contemplating  the  oj^e- 
rative  forces  contrived  and  impressed 
by  Divine  Power  and  wisdom,  con- 
verts the  very  evidence  of  those  powers 


into  a  reason  i'uv  questioning  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Autlior  of  Nature,  on  the 
very  perfections  of  the  evidence  of  His 
all-pervading  power  and  wisdom. 

Xothing  can  be  further  from  our 
tlioughts  than  any  slighting  notice  of 
the  |)rofound  and  patient  application 
of  zeal  and  talent  in  the  observation  of 
nature  to  which  the  world,  as  it  be- 
comes wiser,  will  feel  itself  indebted 
for  new  and  extended  views  of  the 
power  and  glory  of  C4od ;  but  so  it 
has  happened,  and  this  by  a  course 
not  unnatural,  that  the  sceptic  and 
the  rationalist  of  each  sect  of  unrea- 
son— ambuhaiarimi  collef/ia — ai'e  ever 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
new  extension  of  physical  discovery ; 
but,  upon  these  sad  abuses  of  recent 
research  in  natural  history,  the  object 
of  the  argument  in  hand  permits  a  few 
words  by  no  means  digressive. 

The  utmost  powers  of  imagination 
would  fail  even  remotely  to  conceive, 
or  the  power  of  language  to  give  any 
adequate  expression  to  the  boundless 
compass  and  profusion  of  causal  links 
and  oi)erative  ])rocesses  which  com- 
pose even  the  little  that  is  known  ot 
the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world. 
Diflused  in  many  branches  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  or  exposition,  they  come 
upon  us  broken  into  separate  masses, 
in  Avhich  not  only  the  great  bonds  of 
continuity  are  lost,  but  the  vast  whole 
lost  sight  of,  to  Avhich  they  all  belong. 
The  scepticism  of  the  Positive  philo- 
sopher finds  throughout  the  unremit- 
ting agency  of  minute  and  subtle  work- 
ing influences,  whether  in  the  forces 
which  secure  the  planet  in  its  oi-bit,  or 
develop  from  the  seed,  or  insect,  its 
germ  of  life;  and  if  his  wretched  and 
mean  philosophy  could  be  sustained  by 
such  evidence,  it  lies  before  him  without 
sthit.  From  the  drop  of  water  Avhich 
holds  its  countless  atoms  of  comiDlete 
living  organizations,  to  the  broader  and 
remoter  mechanism,  which  meets  the 
eye  with  the  subtle  mechanism  of  light 
from  unmeasiired  distance*,  there  seems 
all  the  proof  of  a  chain  of  causal  order, 
that  displays  no  interruption,  nor  wants 
any  assignable  link.  But,  at  this  j^oint, 
there  is  in  his  theory  a  disgraceful 
liiatus,  having  somewhat  of  the  dis- 
honest character  of  a  gai'bled  quotation. 
All  this  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  with- 
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out  also  catching  a  view  of  the  innu- 
merable independent  systems  of  tnech- 
anism.,  so  combined  as  to  be  only 
refevrible  to  the  one  source,  the  only 
elementary  source  hnown^  or  to  he  hnown 
to  man^  the  purpose  of  contriving 
Mind  and  moving  Will.  Without 
this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
forces,  physical  influences,  developing 
effects,  producing  symmetrical  forms  of 
crystalline,  vegetable,  or  animal  exist- 
ence :  but  the  combining  principle  of 
order  is  wanting,  the  Power  that  makes 
one  harmonious  world,  by  the  mutual, 
and  yet  arbitrary  adaptations  of  all 
these  things. 

Such,  then,  are  the  precise  terms 
upon  which  we  must  request  to  be 
understood,  in  taking  our  stand  on  the 
doctrine  of  causes,  or,  in  more  expli- 
cable language,  on  those  constant  laws 
of  nature,  ascertained  by  the  constant 
return,  and  uniformly  co-ordinate  and 
mutual  variation  of  phenomena,  which 
appear  together  or  in  succession.  On 
the  ground  of  the  constancy  of  this 
relation,  in  which  consist  the  laws  of 
nature,  we  infer  their  continuity  beyond 
the  point  where  sensible  observation 
ends.  On  the  contrary  assumption  it 
was  that  Mr.  Hume  constructed  his 
theory  of  universal  scepticism,  and 
pulled  down  the  whole  structure  of 
reason.  This  great  fundamental  law  of 
reason,  thus  asserted  to  be  exclusively 
and  universally  preserved,  is  the  sole 
elementary  ground  of  right  reason,  on 
every  question  to  which  the  term  "  prob- 
able," in  its  commonly  accepted  signi- 
fication, can  be  properly  applied.  It  is 
practically  included  in  the  general  rea- 
sonings, facts,  and  circumstances,  of 
which  all  arguments  consist,  unless  in 
that  class  of  reasonings  which  depend 
on  arbitrary  definition.  If,  within  the 
scope  of  infinity,  there  exists  a  line  of 
distance  beyond  the  operation  of  the 
causal  laws  of  nature,  or  beyond  which 
the  moral  attributes — the  pui-poses  which 
they  indicate  in  the  Creator — change 
into  a  dilfepent  will  and  another  pur- 
pose; then  all  reason,  whether  positive 
or  negative,  must  fail  at  this  same  point. 
And  it  is  thus  (not  to  be  led  too  far 
into  an  endless  controversy)  that  they 
who,  with  the  modern  rationalists,  adopt 
such  conclusions,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, directly  or  implicitly,  abandon  the 


sole  condition  on  which  they  can  prop- 
erly pretend  to  reason.  They  must  be 
confined  within  their  negations  and  the 
terminological  distinctions  and  confu- 
sions, by  Avhich  they  seem  to  have  any 
significance.  We  must,  before  we  pass, 
confess  to  a  little  hesitation  in  com- 
mitting these  strictures  to  writing,  from 
our  frequent  observation  of  the  manner 
in  Avhich  the  principles  of  the  sceptical 
theories  are  noticed  by  many  author! 
tative  professors  and  writers  amongst 
ourselves,  so  as  to  suggest  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  not  so  much  convinced 
of  fallacies,  which  they  allow  to  pass, 
or  seem  partially  to  adopt,  as  afraid  to 
incur  the  charge  of  not  fully  compre- 
hending doctrines  in  which  there  is 
really  nothing  to  be  comprehended. 

Meanwhile,  to  return  to  our  own  line 
of  reasoning — our  elementary  condition 
is,  the  certainty  ^ndnmiforni  continuity 
of  the  causal  law,  instituted  and  vitaliz- 
ed by  the  Author  of  Nature  for  the 
working  out  of  the  purposes  of  His  crea- 
tion. Of  this  our  knoAvledge  is  limited 
by  the  limit  of  our  fiiculties,  as  also  by 
tlie  vast  complexity  of  the  Avorkings,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  field  of  Divine 
operations.  But,  within  the  Avhole, 
there  exist  no  other  grounds  of  denial, 
so  far  as  human  observation  is  clear,  and 
sure  experience  affirms  the  same  one 
rule  of  reason.  The  moral  writer — the 
commercial  speculator — the  historian — 
the  economist — the  criminal  laM^yer — 
the  mechanist — the  chemist — the  astro- 
nomer— all,  whose  business  it  is  to  deal 
Avith  realities  and  arrive  at  practical  re- 
sults— every  agent  in  every  concern — 
even  the  ideal  sceptic  (when  not  wearing 
his  philosophical  bonnet),  will,  with 
more  or  less  skill  and  prudence,  folio \v 
the  one  sole  method  worth  anything  in 
the  result. 

We  have  here,  however,  marked  out 
a  large  field  for  human  error,  and  before 
we  descend  to  the  application  Avhich  our 
present  argument  requires,  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  common  conditions 
of  error  may  be  excluded,  when  Irom 
the  lowly  field  of  human  experience  we 
ascend  to  the  higher  regions  where  the 
hand  of  creation  w^orks.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell,  as  we  well  might,  on  those 
com})lex  combinations  and  interferences 
by  which   the  moving  show  of  human 
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life  is  disguised   and   confused   to   the 
common  observer.     In  the  workings  of 
natural  forces  tliere  is  indeed  enough  to 
task  the  assiduity  of  scientific  observa- 
tion and  analysis :  but  in  this  complexity 
the  success  of  profoundest  genius  has  in- 
volved a  confident  faith  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  causes ;  such  was  the  ])lulosophi- 
cal  creed  of  Newton,  it  was  tlie  basis  of 
Cuvier's,  the  etHcieut  guide  of  his  suc- 
cessful path  of  research  into  the  antiqui- 
ties  of  creation.     But,    Avhcn,    passing 
from  the  region  of  earthly  concerns,  and 
the  transitory  interests  and  influences  in 
the  atmosphere  of  liuman  life,  on  which, 
reason  is  so  often  misguided  or  wholly 
battled  by  the  minuteness,  latent  char- 
acter,    and     multiplicity     of    working 
causes,  we   pass  upward  into  the  still 
and  changeless  processes  on  which  the 
steady  courses  of  nature  rest  unmoved 
within  the  scope  of  observation  or  scien- 
tific record — then  it  is,  that  this  faith 
obtains  the  certainty  of  demonstrative 
science ;  the  rules  of  inference,  instead 
of  losing  by  remoteness   and    general- 
ity, become  enforced  and  strengthened 
by   the   elimination   of   the   proximate 
causes  of  human  error.     The  scope  of 
sensible  observation  is,  it  is  true,  nar- 
rowed, but  the  distinctness  and  certainty 
of  the  universal  element  become  more 
surely  and  safely  reliable.     We  are  then, 
in  whatever  language  the  question  may 
be  stated,  engaged  in  a  consideration  of 
the  courses  of  working  or  the  designs  of 
the  Author  of  Nature ;  and  the  clouds 
and  darkness  which  rest  on  all  passing 
things  are  removed  from  the  majestic 
uniformity  of  the  remoter  and  broader 
evidence  of  plan  and  systematic  work- 
ing, in  which  men  like  Newton  and  Her- 
schell,  or  Whewell,  see  counsel  and  de- 
sign, the  evidence  of  a  supreme  Mind. 
Under  this  condition  it  forms  no  part  of 
the  legitimate  object  of  reason  to  pass 
beyond  the  general  indications  of  the 
system  of  nature,  to  look  for  either  dif- 
ficulties or  solutions  in  details  beyond 
the  reacb  of  sensible  observation  ;    be- 
cause no  human  stirmise  can  reach  the 
boundless  field  of2:>ossibilities,  in  the  in- 
finite abundance  and  unlimited  variety 
of  the  inventive  resources  of  Creative 
Power.     On  this  point  we  shall  present- 
ly explain  more  fully ;  but  to  illustrate 
our  meaning  it  may  easily  be  understood 
how  little  human  philosophy  could  have 


anticipated  the  curious  and  often  won- 
derful compensations  by  which  known 
inaptitudes  of  climate  and  other  incon- 
veniences are  neutralized  within  our  ex- 
perience. Where  the  ingenuity  of  the 
astute  sceptic  would,  if  left  to  itself,  have 
found  an  impossibility — where  King  Al- 
fonso Avould  have  found  a  blunder — Di- 
vine skill  has  produced  a  miracle  of  per- 
fect workmanship. 

Now  there  are,  arising  from  all  these 
considerations,  two  manifest  points  of 
view  in  which  the  question  immediately 
to  be  solved,  must  be  first  looked  on  as 
forming  its  genuine  conditions.  There 
is  a  certain  limit  of  observation  within 
which  the  characteristic  workings  of  the 
Creator  may  be  peremptorily  ])ronounc- 
ed  ;  and  there  is  a  fact  on  which  the  evi- 
dence is  so  plain,  as  to  exclude  anybody 
who  denies  it  from  all  claims  to  be 
argued  with. 

First,  the  solar  system  is  demonstra- 
bly a  si)}(/le  system,  one  plan,  indicating 
throitghout  a  unity  of  design ;  and  by 
the  strictest  application  of  the  rules  of 
probable  inference,  as  stated  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  we  have  to  inquire 
what  clear  indications  can  be  ascertain- 
ed, either  from  observation  of  the 
Worker,  or  of  his  works,  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  design.  Such  is  the  one  sole 
method  of  moral  probability.  We  ajDpIy 
it  to  human  conduct  in  which  error, 
change  of  purpose,  defect  of  jjower,  and 
perpetual  interference  of  causes,  cross 
and  confuse  in  every  direction  :  how 
much  surer  in  the  case  where  there  can 
be  neither  error,  failure,  or  change,  in 
which  we  may  meet  all  cavil  with  the 
old  law  adage,  nullum  ten^yus  occurrit 
Regl,  in  a  higher  and  more  unqualified 
sense. 

We  have  said  that  the  planetary  sys- 
tem is  a  single  system ;  it  has  many  nice 
arrangements,  by  which  its  integral 
members  are  connected,  with  a  precision 
of  adjustment  as  plain  as  the  parts  of 
any  specimen  of  mechanic  art.  Every 
part  has  an  ascertained  influence  on 
every  other  part ;  there  is  a  relation  be- 
tween the  planetary  distances  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  designed ; 
there  is  a  law  of  orbitual  movement 
very  peculiar ;  and  a  relation  between 
the  distances  from  the  sun  and  the 
periods,  neither  of  which  can  be  acci- 
dental, nor  yet  necessary  consequences 
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of  the  Laws  of  motion  ;  yet  essential  to 
the  permanency  and  regularity  of  tlie 
solar  system.  In  brief,  there  is  plainly 
the  evidence  of  a  great  design,  the  result 
of  a  single  conception.  And  the  question 
which  offers  itself  is,  what  may  be  the 
purpose  of  this  design,  so  perfectly  and 
elaborately  completed,  and  occupying  so 
vast  a  compass  of  space?  If  we  could 
sujDjJose  a  philosophic  inquirer,  by  some 
accident,  bred  in  some  fortunate  island, 
in  which  houses  not  being  necessary  to 
comfort  had  never  been  known,  to  be 
wafted  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  our 
sterner  latitudes,  and  landed  on  some 
coast  where  the  first  object  submitted  to 
his  speculative  sagacity  should  happen 
to  be  a  "well-built  and  inhabited  house, 
after  a  full  observation  of  the  interior, 
and  uses  of  which,  he  should  next  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  theoretical 
wisdom  on  a  row  of  similar  houses,  seen 
(let  us  suppose)  on  the  other  side  of  a 
river,  not  immediately  passable, — how 
absurd  would  it  be  considered  if  he  v:ere 
to  insist  that  they  could  not  have  been 
designed  for  the  same  purpose,  however 
similar  in  execution,  or  combined  by  a 
variety  of  local  arrangements,  such  as 
would  be  pointed  out.  And  still  the 
case  does  not  represent  the  full  evidence 
of  those  mutual  relations  wdiich  mark,  in 
the  solar  system,  one  architect  and  one 
system.  But,  if  it  be  asked  how  this 
design  is  to  be  ascertained,  common 
sense  has  one  answer  only.  Something 
moi'e  than  a  river  separates  human 
philosophy  from  those  vast  regions, 
which  Ave  yet  see  to  have  a  common 
connection  with  the  world  within  which 
we  live.  Our  only  data  are  the  indica- 
tions under  our  own  observation — the 
uses  we  can  perceive  and  apprehend. 
We  have  under  our  eye  the  portion  of  a 
vast  whole,  and  ntust,  in  reason,  look  on 
this  part  as  a  specimen,  just  as  one 
house  might  show  the  uses,  or  one  ani- 
mal frame  the  pathology  and  anatomical 
structure  of  another.  This,  however, 
conveys  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
whole  force  of  this  argument,  which  may 
properly  be  described  as  the  evidence  of 
system.  It  is  not  merely  the  strong  ar- 
gument of  analogy,  in  which,  as  in  the 
foregoing  illustration,  like  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  like,  but  rather  the  inference 
which  results  from  this  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  ob- 
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served  integral  members  of  the  univer- 
sal whole  of  a  great  structure  composed 
of  similar  parts.  Such  is  the  physical 
argument  from  which  our  two  first  in- 
ferences must  follow  :  these  are,  the  con- 
tinuity of  character  which  must  in  prob- 
ability pervade  the  integral  members  of 
the  solar  system ;  and  secondly,  what 
the  f/eneral  nature  of  the  design  of  the 
whole  is  most  likely  to  be.  Of  the  first 
we  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  for  the 
present.  "We  may,  then,  next  ask  what 
are  the  prominent  indications  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  Author  of  Nature  in  the  ob- 
servable field  of  creation. 

We  may  thus  be  enabled  to  form  some 
probable  inferences  as  to  what  should  be 
anticipated  from  the  Creator,  simply  as 
such ;  and  next,  what  from  his  known 
spiritual  attributes  as  God  of  all  worlds. 

In  this  comparatively  minute  tract  of 
being  wdiich  we  inhabit,  the  preponder- 
ance of  life  is  manifest — varied  by  count- 
less forms  and  conditions,  accommodated 
to  all  elements,  provided  for  with  mi- 
nute skill  throughout ;  this  globe  is  cha- 
racteristically the  abode  of  life :  if  in 
the  scope  of  material  existence  it  has 
other  uses  they  are  unknown,  and  be- 
yond conjecture.  We  feel  at  liberty  to 
assume  life  to  be  its  final  cause.  Its 
whole  surface,  and  every  material  ar- 
i-angement  within  its  entire  compass, 
offer  an  unbroken  system  of  provisions 
for  the  manifest  support  of  animal  exist- 
ence. We  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  spa- 
cious field  offering  throughout  one  con- 
dition of  order  and  living  organization  ; 
and,  without  any  exception,  manifesting 
in  great  and  small,  indications  of  the 
same  creative  will  and  character.  And 
(for  the  present),  not  pushing  our  con- 
clusions beyond  the  question  of  mere 
animal  existence,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  afiirming  that,  so  for  as  man  can 
see,  and  pronounce  on  what  he  sees,  the 
characteristic  aim  of  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture is  to  produce  the  maximum  of  life 
and  the  results  of  life.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  reasonably  conceived  that  the  great 
Father  of  all  Being  must  have  some 
iurther  and  deeper  pleasure  in  the  mi- 
nutest thing  that  lives  than  human  \)\\\- 
losophy  can  reach.  Not  a  gleam  of  sense 
or  vibration  of  the  fiuntest  perception  of 
a  desire  or  lear — of  a  pleasure  or  a  })ain 
— can  cross  tlie  existence  of  the  most 
insignificant  atom  of  microscopic  organ- 
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ism  that  Ho  who  refused  thut  spark  of 
being  with  its  own  small  particle  of 
mind,  cannot  as  distinctly  read,  know, 
and  sympathize  with,  as  man  even  witli 
his  own  consciousness.  If,  like  the 
philosophers  of  the  ancient  world,  wo 
were  to  imagine  this  little  globe  to  hold 
the  main  place  in  all  nature,  should  not 
our  idea  of  the  Author  of  Nature  be 
that  of  a  God  of  life,  and  ruler  of  the 
feelings,  concerns,  and  developments  of 
life  ?  TVe  are,  indeed,  prepared  (as  will 
appear)  to  prove  tar  more  ;  but  so  far 
admits  of  no  doubt — so  far,  Avere  we 
writing  a  book,  our  argument  could  be 
stated  inductively,  and  no  exception 
Avould  be  found.  Eut  this  Master  Mind, 
the  Author,  Lord,  and  protector  of  all 
mind,  and  careful  provider  for  all  its 
wants,  is  known  also  as  the  organizer 
and  Master  of  other  realms  in  the  sea  of 
space,  Avhere  the  foot  of  botanist  or 
entomologist  has  not  trodden,  or  geolo- 
gy delved  for  the  monuments  of  former 
existence.  And  the  question  is,  in  those 
vast  realms  of  space,  has  the  Lord  of 
Life  abandoned  his  own  nature  and  nor- 
mal law '? 

A  slight  comparison  of  the  globe,  thus 
assumed  as  the  favored  object  of  the 
Creator's  gifts,  with  the  other  spheres 
of  the  system  with  Avhich  it  seems  physi- 
cally connected,  will  carry  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  common  sense.  If  the  reader 
will  make  the  slight  exertion  of  his 
imagination  necessary  to  convey  him,  in 
fancy,  to  a  distance  from  the  common 
plane  of  the  planetary  orbits,  so  as  to 
have  under  his  eye  the  whole  system  in 
its  order,  as  described  occasionally  in 
some  reduced  scale  in  popular  astrono- 
mies. Let  us  take  the  Earth  as  the 
standard  of  our  scale,  at  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  the  moon  will  be  nearly  one- 
third  of  this,  at  fifteen  inches  distance  ; 
and  the  sun  may  be  taken  roughly  at 
four  feet  eight  inches,  and  at  175  yards 
distance  ;  Mercury  and  Venus,  the  two 
inferior  planets,  will  appear  in  the  inter- 
mediate space,  at  the  respective  dis- 
tances of  70  and  122  yards;  the  first, 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  earth's 
diameter,  the  second  equal  in  size.  Out- 
side will  be  seen,  next  in  order.  Mars,  at 
262  yards  from  the  Sun,  about  0*4  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Then  (for  the  present 
omitting  the  Asteroids)  Jupiter,  the 
principal  planet  in  the  system,  will  ap- 
TsTew  Series. — Vol.  YIIL,  No.  2. 
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pear  at  a  distance  of  880  yards,  with  a 
diameter  of  5^  inches.  Still  further  oft", 
in  distant  darkness,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  1600  yards,  and  not  much  in- 
ferior in  apparent  magnitude,  appears 
Saturn,  made  remarkable  by  its  rings  ; 
and  further  still,  two  large  planets, 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  holding  propor- 
tionate distances,  the  hist  of  which, 
coasting  the  very  bounds  of  this  world's 
twilight  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
English  miles.  Thus,  at  some  distance, 
proportionately  taken,  the  planetary  sys- 
tem would  be  projected  upon  an  area  of 
six  miles,  offering  each  of  its  members, 
in  its  due  proportion  of  mngnitude  and 
distance,  and  detached  from  the  confu- 
sion of  the  starry  deep.  Now,  suppos- 
ing this  vision,  translated  into  the  reali- 
ty, and  presented  to  the  eye  of  any  rea- 
sonable person  accustomed  to  reflect 
and  capable  of  measuring  consequences 
— and  the  slight  atom  of  a  star,  which 
we  call  our  earth,  pointed  out  with  an 
assertion  that  there  alone  the  Author  of 
Nature  has  seen  fit  to  carry  out  his 
main  design,  that  life,  and  being,  are 
there  only — that  there  only  lie  is  or  can 
be  known  ;  that  on  the  rest  of  his  crea- 
tion— on  the  whole  of  those  giant  sphe- 
roids that  jnirsue  their  courses  in  space 
— the  light  of  heaven  shines  to  no  end, 
the  Sun's  bright  circle  warms  in  vain. 
How  plainly  absurd  appears  the  violation 
of  probability. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  supei-ficial 
area  of  this  earth  is  something  above 
125,000,000  of  English  miles.  Now, 
compare  with  this  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  remaining  amount  of  planetary  area. 
Omitting  fractions  and  all  consideration 
of  the  precise  oblateness  of  those  bodies, 
we  obtain  by  a  few  simple  computations 
an  amount  of  48,000,000,000  of  square 
English  miles,  as  an  approximate  area 
for  the  six  remaining  plaiiets.  Were 
we  to  look  no  further,  reason  must  re^ 
ject  the  monstrous  assumption  that  not 
more  than  a  385th  part  of  the  whole  of 
these  vast  areas  is  converted  to  the 
main  ends  of  nature. 

On  these  considerations  alone  we 
might  be  content  to  rest  an  indisputable 
conclusion.  They  are  strengthened  by 
the  numerous  indications  of  similar 
adaptation,  made  lamiliar  by  numerous 
popular  treatises  on  astronomy:  and 
from  which  astronomers  are  unanimous 
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in  their  impression  that  the  planets  are 
inhabited.  There  is  not  a  single  known 
adaptation  of  our  mundane  orb  for  sea- 
sons, the  divisions  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  distribution  of  heat  and  light,  that 
is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  planets ;  and 
this  with  a  peculiarity  of  accommoda- 
tion to  their  local  conditions.  Was  this 
j)recision,  merely  inadvertent,  or  was  it 
to  convey  ^  false  impression  to  human 
reason  ?  Jupiter,  at  a  distance  from  the 
sun  which  reduces  its  heat  to  twenty- 
five  times  less  than  ours,  is,  in  compen- 
sation, gifted  with  a  breadth  of  unvarying 
summer  climates,  by  the  slighter  inclina- 
tion of  its  axis  of  rotation  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit.  Thus,  the  accumulated  heat 
about  its  broad  equatorial  regions  is  un- 
broken by  any  winter.  A  diminution  of 
light,  consequent  on  tiie  same  law  of 
variation,  is  among  the  objections  recent- 
ly proposed;  but  neither  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter,  nor  any  of  the  further  globes  of 
this  system,  can  such  an  objection  have 
any  real  application.  The  eye  is  a  sys- 
tem of  mechanism,  subjected  to  and 
modified  to  work  Avith  another  indepen- 
dent mechanism,  itself  the  most  various 
in  power  and  application.  An  eye  can 
be  constructed  for  every  shade  of  twi- 
light, and  every  increase  of  solar  inten- 
sity. We  need  not  travel  into  the 
planetary  realms  for  examples  :  in  the 
most  midnight  obscurity ;  in  the  darkest 
caverns  of  earth ;  in  the  ocean  depths, 
where  the  struggling  simbeams  hardly 
pierce,  there  are  eyes  keenly  lighted  to 
their  prey.  It  is  (on  this  point)  need- 
less to  claim  allowance  for  the  remark- 
able addition  of  the  four  moons  of  this 
beautiful  planet,  or  of  the  still  greater 
number  of  like  appendages  to  the  others 
as  they  range  further  from  the  source  of 
light.  Not  to  admit  the  plain  signifi- 
cance of  this  provision,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a  very  bold  defiance  of  sensible 
appearances.  But  I  here  recall  these  ob- 
jects to  the  reader's  recollection,  because 
they  strikingly  answer  a  false  suggestion 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
adverse  theory ;  by  exemplifying  the 
•presence  of  the  same  careful,  accurate, 
and  provident  design  in  the  organization 
of  those  vast  orbs,  which  may  be  every- 
where discerned  on  our  earth.  If  they 
are  desert  and  sterile,  if  they  are  un- 
claimed by  the  Ruler  of  the  living  world, 
they  display,  at  least,  the  same  marks  of 


the  same  design,  to  the  full  extent  that 
human  inquiry  can  go. 

But  our  sceptical  adversary  has 
found  an  objection  against  which  all 
these  significant  indications  can  be  of 
no  avail :  an  impediment  which  seems 
to  have  met  creation  early  in  its  course 
witli  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
an  otherwise  plain  and  well-planned 
design — holdin^g  up  the  sure  decree  of 
physical  necessity,  thus  far,  and  no  far- 
ther, shall  the  realm  of  life  and  soul  ex- 
tend. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
parison between  the  volume  and  mass 
of  this,  and,  in  like  manner,  of  the  other 
remoter  planets,  indicates  a  material 
surface  of  small  density  compared  with 
that  of  our  planet ;  but  the  consequence 
is  the  pure  fiction  of  its  discoverer. 
There  can  be  no  degree  of  firm  coherence 
essential  to  the  support  of  any  weight, 
inconsistent  with  degrees  of  specific 
gravity  very  fiir  below  the  lightest 
liquids.  For  this  we  must  be  content 
to  refer  to  any  of  the  ordinary  tables  of 
specific  gravities.  jSTor  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  an  equable  diffusion  of  dense  or 
hard,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  general 
determinations  of  physical  science.  The 
gravitation  of  any  object  on  the  surface 
of  Jupiter,  diminished,  by  the  square  of 
its  distance  from  the  centre,  is,  at  the 
equatorial  region,  still  further  diminished 
by  avast  foi-ce  of  revolution.  The  equa- 
tor of  Jupiter  is  a  circle  of  289,276  Eng- 
lish miles  ;  it  turns  round  in  about  nine 
hours  fifty-five  minutes,  which  gives  a 
velocity  of  42,783  feet  per  second — in 
this,  too,  seeming  to  indicate  an  accom- 
modation to  some  natural  adjustment  for 
occupying  bodies.  An  easy  comj^uta- 
tion,  founded,  on  the  ratio  between  the 
respective  masses  and  semi-diameters  of 
Jupiter  and  the  earth,  gives  the  Aveight 
of  a  body  on  the  former  equal  to  2'6  of 
the  latter,  and  the  deduction  for  centri- 
fugal force  reduces  this  further  to  2'2. 
Thus,  a  man  of  eight  stone  on  the  earth's 
equator,  would  be  about  sixteen  on  that 
of  Jupiter.  But  all  this  is  extreme 
trifling.  We  are  not  bound  to  the  very 
absurd  assumption  that  limits  the  Cre- 
ator to  special  bulks,  densities,  and 
forms.  If  in  any  thing  the  boundless 
resources  of  the  Creator  appear,  it  is  in 
the  endless  varieties  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  organization.  He  who  can 
give  to  each  intelligence  a  body  adapted 
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to  its  place  and  wants,  cannot  be  at  a 
loss  to  people  the  most  elaborate  of  bis 
planets  with  suitable  intelligences,  suit- 
ably framed.  We  are  unconcerned  in 
the  objeclion;  but  surely  every  one  pos- 
sessing the  least  acquaintance  with  the 
insect  world,  nmst  have  often  noticed 
how  little  necessary  is  the  connection 
between  weight  and  physical  strength. 
What  may  be  the  physical  nature  of  the 
living  inhabitants  of  any  planet  beyond 
our  own,  can  only  be  surmised  by  a 
stretch  of  the  most  extravagant  and 
chimerical  absurdity.  We  have  no  data 
for  such  theories;  but  there  is  ground 
to  suppose  that  every  world  has  its  own 
suitable  inhabitants.  There  is,  however, 
a  point  at  which  this  uncertainty  is  much 
relieved  by  other  considerations,  and  to 
these  we  shall  presently  come.  80  far, 
little  has  been  said  that  might  not  rigid- 
ly be  referred  to  that  mere  analogy  from 
admitted  laws  of  nature,  elaborately  set 
forth  at  the  first  page  of  our  argument, 
and  we  have  confined  our  illustration  to 
the  one  example,  as  it  is  sufficiently 
plain  how  the  same  mode  of  treatment, 
by  a  very  little  change  of  terms,  may 
meet  the  class  of  arbitrary  objections 
with  which  we  have  had  to  deal.  In  quit- 
ting this  physical  discussion,  there  is  one 
suggestion  which  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  sceptical  theorist,  who  has  amused 
his  leisure  with  melting  down  these  re- 
mote orbs  into  liquids  more  thin  than 
water.  Whether,  on  telescopic  inspec- 
tion, they  give  the  peculiar  optical  reflex- 
ions which  belong  to  the  liquid  surface 
of  sphere  or  spheroid,  imless  by  the  al- 
lowance of  the  additional  adaptation  of 
a  watery  and  cloud-bearing  atmosphere. 
An  objection  has  been  found  in  the 
seemingly  abnormal  existence  of  those 
lesser  planets,  generally  known  by  the 
denomination  of  Asteroids,  thus,  indeed, 
marking  the  conventional  impression  as 
to  their  real  character.  The  irregulai'i- 
ty  seems  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
supposed  character  of  systematic  plan  on 
which  we  have  laid  so  much  stress  ;  we 
should  be  prepai'cd  to  dispute  the  infer- 
ence of  the  ingenious  essayist,  even  on 
the  very  ground  of  this  apparent  viola- 
tion of  order.  But,  the  facts  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  the  general  opinion  of  astrono- 
mers, are  different.  Indeed  the  general 
opinion  seems  so  obvious,  and  rests  on 
60  strong  a  basis  of  presumption,  that 


(so  far  as  we  know)  no  astronomical 
writer  has  thought  it  to  stand  in  need  of 
special  proof.  In  one  recent  instance, 
the  general  admission  has  been  denied 
in  an  elementary  work  of  verj-^  high 
scientific  authority,  and  upon  the  ground 
of  an  ascertained  physical  principle. 
This  objection  Ave  shall,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  objector  (who  perhaps  did 
not  consider  the  facts  important  enough 
for  a  full  examination),  proceed  to  dis- 
pute. 

Our  readers  are  generally  aware  that 
the  discovery  of  the  first  observed  of  the 
Asteroids,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  Avas  bi-ought 
about  by  the  circumstance  of  a  supposed 
gap  in  the  series  of  distances  among  the 
members  of  the  solar  system.  A  very  re- 
markable harmonic  law  seemed  to  be 
broken  in  the  space  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  and  it  was  justly  conjectured 
that  an  intervening  planet  might  yet  be 
discovered.  Now,  Avere  we  to  go  no 
further,  this  is  a  case  of  the  species  of 
legitimate  inference  on  which  so  much 
has  been  discovered  in  the  history  of 
modern  science.  It  Avould  be  Avholly 
contrary  to  the  most  Avidely  applicable 
analogy,  and  most  accurate,  to  suppose 
an  irregularity  so  great,  and  not  falling 
under  any  general  laAV,  by  Avhich  it 
might  be  exj^lained,  to  exist  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  broadest  and  simj^lest  sys- 
tem of  Divine  mechanism  in  knoAvn  ex- 
istence. Accordingly,  it  Avas  suggested 
by  Professor  Bode,  of  Berlin,  that  a  plan- 
et Avas  likely  to  exist  betAveen  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  Astronomers  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  very  soon 
after,  a  planet  of  very  small  dimensions 
Avas  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  nearly 
satisfying  the  theoretical  condition  of 
distances.  From  this,  four  more  Avere 
soon  found,  and,  as  they  Avere  all  nearly 
in  orbits  oflering  'almost  identical  ele- 
ments of  period  and  distance,  it  Avas  sur- 
mised that  they  Avere  fragments  of  a 
broken  planet,  Avhich  had  once  supplied 
the  vacant  interval. 

NoAA"  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  a 
physical  condition,  by  the  recognition  of 
Avhich  these  small  planets  were,  several 
of  them,  discovered,  is  the  ground  of 
objection  to  the  assumption  on  Avhich  it 
Avas  first  applied  successfully.  If  a  plan- 
et, moving  round  the  sun,  should,  at 
any  point  of  its  orbit,  become  suddenly 
dissevered,  the  fragments,  pursuing  sep- 
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arate  orbits,  would  still  retixrn  to  the 
point  at  -which  they  parted.  And  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Asteroids,  these  frag- 
ments should  happen  to  be  numerous,  it 
is  to  be  admitted,  that  if  there  were  no 
farther  condition  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, they  could  hardly  escape  a  very 
great  confusion  at  the  point  of  meeting. 
But,  in  this  simple  statement,  there  are 
some  high  probabihties,  both  moral  and 
physical,  omitted. 

First,  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  the 
probability,  that  the  explosive  ekHnent 
by  which  a  world  would  be  struck  into 
fragments  should  operate  by  one  sim- 
ultaneous shock.  Such  elements  are  more 
likely  to  exist  in  masses,  or  in  cavernous 
recesses  toward  the  surface,  and  more  or 
less  Avidely  apart.  If  this  be  admitted, 
there  would  have  taken  place  a  succes- 
sion of  shocks,  acting  in  different  points 
of  space,  and  productive  of  different 
point    of  separation. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  two 
ponderous  masses  moving  with  vast  or- 
bitual  velocity,  to  be  so  separated;  the 
separation  must  (considering  the  vast 
quantity  of  motion)  be  probably  at  a 
small  angle  of  mutual  departure.  Now, 
during  some  part  of  this,  there  would  be 
in  action  a  very  considerable  force  of 
mutual  attraction,  by  which  the  orbits 
would  be  considerably  shifted,  so  that 
neither  could  come  precisely  to  tiie  ori- 
ginal point. 

But  there  is  a  third  consideration, 
which  no  rightly  reflecting  person  is  like- 
ly to  undervalue.  Whatever  may  be 
assumed  respecting  those  incidents,  usu- 
ally ascribed, to  the  common  operations 
of  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
in  the  solar  system — the  work  of  so  much 
elaborate  contrivance,  and  indicating  so 
much  of  design — that  any  integral  dis- 
memberment could  happen  without 
special  purpose,  and  controlling  care.  It 
may  be  asked,  Avhat  purpose  could  exist 
for  such  a  violation  of  the  symmetry  of 
God's  own  works:  such  questions  can- 
not be  answered ;  but  still,  we  know 
enough  to  see  how  such  things  might 
be,  consistently  witli  the  Divine  charac- 
ter, government,  and  known  method  of 
dealings.  That  planetary  wreck  exists 
— an  impressive  memorial,  perhaps, 
which  to  angels  and  devils,  and  the  host 
of  spiritual  creation,  conveys  a  perpetual 
lesson   of  judgment — telling   an    awful 


history  of  rebellion,  revolt,  and  Divine 
justice,  to  the  eyes  that  are  privileged 
to  read  it. 

Having  so  far  cautiously  guessed  our 
way  at  some  disadvantage,  to  satisfy  the 
conventional  prepossessions  of  a  scepti- 
cal philosophy ;  it  would  be  the  merest 
affectation  to -carry  on  further  the  illu- 
sion of  a  transparent  disguise,  by  not 
distinctly  putting  the  question  on  its  own 
essentially  theological  ground.  For, 
under  w^hatever  form,  it  is  no  more  or 
less  than  a  question,  as  to  the  pui'pose 
and  character  of  the  Author  of  Nature, 
and  includes  every  indication  of  what- 
ever kind,  from  which  these  elements 
are  to  be  inferred.  All  hitherto  offered 
has  consisted  of  inferences  from  certain 
conditions  essentially  moral  ;  nor  could 
the  question  be  conducted  rationally  on 
any  other  condition.  With  contrivance 
Avithout  a  contriver,  or  design  Avithout  a 
designer,  reason  has  no  concern.  We 
may,  therefore,  as  well  conform  our  lan- 
guage to  the  clear  assumption  of  the 
whole  argument.  There  is  also  a  fur- 
ther condition,  of  great  moment,  to  be 
observed,  which,  whatever  strength  it 
may  bring  to  our  argument,  is  itself  af- 
fected by  many  grounds  of  caution,  and 
entangled  Avith  much  customary  preju- 
dice. Let  us,  before  proceeding  further, 
try  to  set  ourselves  right  on  these 
grounds.  The  error  of  medisev^al 
ignorance,  which  limited  the  observa- 
tion of  nature  by  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  thus  gave  the  Lan- 
guage of  inspiration  or  of  sacred  autho- 
rity senses  which  it  never  was  designed 
to  possess,  and  in  after  times,  and  among 
infidel  schools,  created  a  reaction,  Avhich 
extended  universally ;  so  that  up  to  the 
present  day,  there  exists  a  tacit  conven- 
tion against  the  introduction  of  any  di- 
rect condition  of  a  religious  bearing  into 
philosophical  discussion.  It  must,  how- 
ever, in  reason  be  admitted,  that  the  ob- 
jection only  reaches  to  the  use  or  abuse 
of  the  language  of  Holy  Writ.  Nothing 
can  now  be  more  fully  understood  by 
the  educated  classes,  than  the  absurdity 
of  the  assumption,  that  the  facts  of  geolo- 
gy or  of  astronomy,  or  any  other  science 
could  have  been  conveyed  in  the  early 
language  and  to  the  unlettered  ages  of 
mankind,  cither  in  language  or  other 
form  of  communication  ;  or  that  it  could 
have  been  any  part  of  the  Divine  intent  to 
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convey  such  information.  It  is  plain, 
tliat  in  every  allusion  to  external  nature, 
the  language  of  man  was  used,  as  it  still 
is  used,  by  the  obvious  necessity  which 
conforms  speech  to  distinct  appearances  ; 
the  natural  law  of  language.  We  can 
go  even  further :  it  is  easy  for  any  one, 
looking  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  apprehend  the  extreme  cau- 
tion requisite  in  its  teachers,  to  avoid  all 
accidental  obtrusion  of  extraneous  dis- 
closure, however  true.  In  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  notorious, 
that  terms  and  sentences,  seemingly  plain 
enough,  have  been  distorted  into  doc- 
trines of  which  their  authors  never 
dreamed. 

From  any  such  abuse  as  these  remarks 
may  seem  to  condemn,  our  reasoning 
stands  Avholly  clear.  But  there  is  be- 
fore us  a  plain  distinction  :  it  is  from  re- 
vealed religion  only  that  the  Creator  is 
to  be  known  in  his  higher  attributes  :  as 
a  moral  governor — as  the  author  of  a 
spiritual  plan — as  combining  in  his  do- 
minion other  unknown  orders  of  being 
— as  comprising  a  future  in  his  design. 
Now  whatever  the  Rationalist,  with 
whom  Ave  have  done,  or  the  Atheist  with 
whom  we  hold  nothing  in  common,  may 
say ;  the  Christian  Theist  will  admit, 
that  the  God  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
of  the  Old,  must  also  be  the  same  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  whose  operations  of 
contrivance,  and  whose  multiplied  mech- 
anism are  to  he  traced  in  all  things  — 
on  earth  or  in  the  solar  system.  The 
chemist  may  find  ample  employment  for 
all  the  time,  exertion,  and  intelligence 
he  is  possessed  of,  and  still  contemplate 
before  him  new  depths  of  mystery, 
in  the  combinations  and  affinities  of 
matter ;  and  the  forces  and  laws  of  forces 
which  govern  them  to  the  common  ends 
of  existence.  The  geologist  may  trace 
the  steps  of  creation  beyond  the  record 
of  time,  into  periods  which  have  no  date. 
The  astronomer  may  borrow  the  Aving 
of  light  for  1800  or  2000  years  of  its 
rapid  way,  and  come  to  no  end.  The 
same  one  pure,  broad,  and  clear  Intelli- 
gence combines  all  that  has  awakened 
their  wonder,  and  left  them  still  behind; 
and  is  still  no  more  or  less  than  the  same 
Lord,  on  whose  name  the  sinful  mortal 
has  been  told  to  call  in  prayer ;  a  fact 
which,  however  startling  to  the  philoso- 
pher, is  still  beyond  denial  true. 


And  what  in  the  present  inquiry,  is 
the  precise  worth  of  this  truth?  It  is 
this,  that  the  God  thus  known  is  not  to 
be  contemplated  as  simply  the  author  of 
successions  of  the  Saurian  tribe,  or  of 
the  fossil  swarms  of  extinct  life,  or  of 
the  insect  and  vegetable  myriads  which 
fill  the  naturalists'  museum  with  the 
exuvifc  of  creation  ;  nor  are  Ave  to  look 
for  his  domain  in  |)ianctary  spaces,  filled 
with  brute  animation,  or  in  nebulary  re- 
gions of  starry  vapor,  ansAA'eringno  cog- 
nizable end.  The  God  of  Nature,  as  Ave 
otherwise  knoAV  him,  is  the  Lord  of 
living  Avorlds,  of  a  house  that  has  many 
mansions — at  whose  nod  angels  and 
archangels,  and  a  A^ast  hierarchy  of  lofty 
intelligences  stand  ready  to  obey.  Such, 
abstracted  from  its  special  relations  to 
man,  is  the  vieAV  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
giA^en  by  his  own  authentic  self-revela- 
tion, to  this  creature,  man — a  revelation 
by  Avhich  he  stands  prominent  as  the 
Supreme  Head  of  moral  and  spiritual 
existence,  professing  justice,  and  claim- 
ing obedience  and  voluntary  subjection  ; 
claiming  the  affections  and  universal 
love  of  his  creatures.  To  this  character, 
the  Avhole  human  race,  in  its  history  and 
potential  characteristics,  bears  ample 
and  distinct  testimony,  though  crossed 
by  qualifying  incidents,  Avhich  it  is  part 
of  the  province  of  religion  to  explain 
and  compensate ;  and  Avhich  may  find 
much  additional  exposition  in  the  broad 
universality  of  an  empire  that  is  infinite 
in  its  compass  and  eternal  in  its  duration; 
— for  these  evils,  considerable  in  the 
compass  of  our  mortal  sight,  melt  into 
infinitesimal  minuteness  in  the  boundless 
breadth  of  the  spiritual  domain,  that 
knows  no  end.  Dominions,  and  powers, 
and  principalities — legions  unnumbered 
of  angel  population,  are  A^ariously  inti- 
mated, as  within  the  more  immediate 
body  of  the  Divine  government.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  a  probable  supposition,  that 
outside  this  transcendent  circle  of  spirit- 
ual being,  the  rest  is  a  mindless  infinite 
of  mere  organism :  bird  and  beast,  and 
Avorm  and  insect.  God's  jDrime  creation 
light,  pervading  boundless  infinity  of 
space,  immeasurable  by  numbers,  is  not 
vainly  Avasted  on  Avorlds  Avithout  eyes  to 
see. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  infinite  and 
remote,  Ave  are  reminded,  that  we  have 
not  quite  done  Avith  the  difficulties  AA'hich 
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some  of  our  astronomical  amateurs  have 
created  for  themselves.  The  lengthened 
periods  in  which  this  our  own  planet  is 
shown  to  have  been  first  untenanted, 
and  next,  only  held  by  briite  and  reptile 
creations — seems  to  warrant  a  similar 
assumption  in  every  other  case.  It  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  inference  tliat  vk'e 
have  no  right  in  reason  or  analogy  to 
claim  for  other  planets,  that  which  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  (uniformly  at 
least)  tlie  privilege  of  oiir  own.  It  is  a 
conceded  iact,  that  up  to  comparatively 
recent  periods,  and  during  periods  of 
vast  but  indefinite  duration,  this  globe 
of  earth  was  the  scene  of  other  arrange- 
ments wholly  difterent  from  any  now 
contended  for  in  the  case  of  other  plan- 
ets assumed  to  be  similarly  occupied. 
And  further  (to  bring  together  similar 
objections),  that  from  the  form  of  this, 
as  of  those  other  globes,  it  must  be  in- 
ferred that  at  some  period  of  duration, 
they  must  have  been  originally  fluid  in 
material  substance.  It  is  added,  that 
large  portions  of  this  extensive  globe  are 
left  barren  and  unoccupied  by  man;  and 
it  is  asked,  why  we  should  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  assume  that  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  planetary  orbs,  there  should  ex- 
ist an  economy  of  space,  not  jireserved 
in  that  we  inhabit.  All  these  objections 
are  indicative  of  a  resolute  and  sturdy 
contest  for  a  doubtful  victory.  They 
strangely  overlook  that  universal  course 
of  thmgs  which  indicates  the  uniform 
workings  of  the  Creative  Power.  That 
the  field  of  God's  operations  is  infinity 
— tliat  the  period  is  eternity — that  all 
are  the  works  of  the  same  mind  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  "a  watch 
in  the  night" — from  whose  hand  there 
is  not  a  single  thing  we  know  of — from 
whose  will  not  a  single  known  result  that 
has  not  been  the  slow  and  gradual  re- 
sult from  adopted  means — the  ])roduce 
fi-om  a  germ,  the  result  from  principles, 
elements,  conditions,  operations,  combi- 
nations. It  is  plain  enough,  for  a  per- 
emptory claim  of  admission,  that  the 
numerous  and  variously  combined  ar- 
rangements of  this  globe,  collectively 
adapted  for  the  sujiport  of  many-formed 
life,  are  mainly  and  in  their  larger  dis- 
tributions ordered  for  that  Creature  who 
has  combined  all  its  provisions  to  acquire 
the  dominion  over  all  earthly  things.  If 
the   globe  lias   been   millions   of  years 


under  a  progress  of  development  fortius 
end,  the  result  still  remains — the  only 
inference  leads  to  the  stupendous  con- 
templation of  the  awful  worker  in 
periods  so  vast — the  far-combined  oper- 
ations— the  design  comi^rehending  eter- 
nities— framed  far  back  beyond  human 
or  angel  comprehension  to  find  a  com- 
pletion in  periods,  perhaps,  as  distant. 

That  every  spot  of  this  habitable  globe 
should  become  the  exclusive  property  of 
man,  is  but  the  cavilling  demand  of 
youthful  sophistry,  at  a  loss  for  new 
quibbles.  The  more  large  and  reason- 
able economy  Avhich  adapts  this  globe  to 
the  social,  commercial  and  national  de- 
velopment, as  Avell  as  to  the  providen- 
tial history  of  the  being  who  occupies  its 
main  portions,  and  whose  interests  occu- 
py it  all,  is  sufiiciently  understood  by 
every  one  not  engaged  in  some  branch  of 
sceptical  casuistry.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  necessary  conclusion  of  the  theory 
of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  that  we  must 
needs  suppose  each  individual  planet,  or 
any  particular  planet,  to  be  the  present 
habitation  of  rational  beings.  We  con- 
tend for  the  principle  of  the  universal 
design.  There  is  no  reason  why  Jupiter 
or  any  other  of  the  same  planetary  sys- 
tem may  not  be,  at  present,  in  any  stage 
of  cosmical  development  ;  but,  to  this 
our  whole  reasoning  goes — that  no  sin- 
gle globe,  skilfully  framed,  adjusted,  and 
directed  in  its  orbit  with  the  precisest 
direction  and  balance  of  forces  which 
that  orbit  requires,  and  at  the  nicely 
measured  distance  which  science  has 
found — having  with  these  marks  of  de- 
signing care  a  diurnal  rotation — and  its 
attendant  satellites,  can  be  supposed  to 
be  so  organized,  inducted  in  its  orbit,  and 
lighted,  to  be  a  mere  waste  eternally. 
The  question  ceases,  if  reduced  to  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  As  for  the  desolate  pla- 
ces of  this  earth,  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  integral  members  of  the 
system. 

Much  of  these  latter  observations 
would  require  but  a  little  extension  to 
apply  to  that  wide  enlargement  of  the 
question,  in  which  the  doubts  of  many 
have  their  source.  Beyond  the  broad 
and  dim  ethereal  space,  which  divides 
the  planetary  system  from  the  starry  uni- 
verse, extends  an  infinite  of  being  in 
which  thought  is  lost.  Steadfast  iaith 
may  still  soar  past  that  untravelled  gulf 
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nnd  bring  lioine  the  assurance  that  the 
same  universal  Lord  of  Life  and  Being- 
was  there  from  the  beginning,  if  such  a 
term  can  properly  be  assigned,  ever  ap- 
plying and  maintaining  the  same  perfect 
moral  and  physical  laws,  Avithout  end 
or  interruption.  To  assert  centralizing 
laws  of  force,  or  enianative  influences,  to 
describe  the  consolidation  of  vapors  and 
aeriform  fluids,  to  trace  suns  or  globes 
through  changes  of  mechanical  forma- 
tion, is  nothing  more  than  the  vain  efibrt 
to  conjecture  and  describe  how  the  uni- 
versal Operator  works.  These  forces 
and  influences  and  processes  are  all  from 
the  single  source — the  only  origin  in  na- 
ture— the  Avill  that  presides  throughout. 
From  the  idea  of  infinity — as  from  the 
incomprehensible  vastness  of  detail — 
which  nature  on  every  scale  presents, 
the  human  imagination  recoils.  Modest 
and  sober  wisdom  is  taught  to  feel 
its  insignificance  compared  with  the 
depth  and  power  of  the  mind,  whose 
thoughts  are  written  over  heaven  and 
earth.  Presumptuous  scepticism  finds  a 
more  self-complacent  and  easier  solution. 
But  one  objection  has  been  advanced, 
compared  with  which  all  others  would 
liave  no  importance.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion stands  on  a  foundation  of  proof, 
so  complete  and  comprehensive,  compris- 
ing every  kind  of  evidence  within  the 
compass  of  reason  or  experience,  each 
most  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  altogether 
combining  to  form  a  systematic  proof, 
as  full  and  certain  as  the  system  of  na- 
ture itself — true  though 

"  Sua  and  stars  were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk." 

Opposed  to  this,  the  surest  testimony 
of  the  most  approved  theory  were  no 
better  than  a  Platonic  dream.  And  con- 
sidering this,  we  never  felt  surprise  at 
the  sturdy  illiberality  of  superstition,  in 
those  darker  periods  to  which  we  have 
already  made  allusion,  in  which  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  physical  science,  co- 
existing with  narrow  and  imperfect  views 
of  scriptural  interpretation,  impeded  the 
march  of  human  knowledge,  and  exalted 
false  dogmas  in  physical  science  (if  the 
term  science  may  be  allowed)  into  reli- 
gious doctrines.  So  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  aged  ])hi- 
losopher,  Galileo,  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Inquisition  for  his  "  Dialogues  on  the 
System  of  the  World,''  in  which  the  Co- 


pernican  theory  was  affirmed  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  I'tolemy,  then  the  receiv- 
ed system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Of 
these  two  theories  the  latter  Avas,  unfor- 
tunately, not  only  false,  but  offered  in 
itself  some  conditions  tending  to  bring 
the  truths  of  science  into  a  future  contra- 
riety to  the  doctrines  of  religion — most 
dangerous  and  detrimental  to  both  reli- 
gious and  scientific  interests  ;  and  the 
more  so  because  the  slow  and  gradual 
developments  of  scientific  discovery 
would  have  the  effect  of  a  long  and  con- 
tinuous exasperation  of  dogmatic  preju- 
dices resting  upon  old  conventions,  too 
latent  and  too  much  uncompensated  in 
common  opinion  (always,  in  the  main, 
grounded  in  ignorance),  to  be  disjielled 
in  any  effective  proportion  to  the  actual 
advancement  of  science.  Now,  if  the 
intelligent  reader  will  give  a  moment's 
heedful  reflection  to  these  remarks,  one 
glance  upon  the  main  points  of  the  as- 
tronomy of  that  period  will  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  real  nature  of  one,  and 
that  the  main  fallacy  of  the  objection 
now  to  be  noticed.  For  about  fourteen 
centuries  there  was  received  through 
the  civilized  world  a  theory  of  most  con- 
summate ingenuity,  framed  to  account 
for  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  j^lanets,  but  with  a  total  ig- 
norance of  all  that  was  real  in  those  ap- 
pearances. The  earth  was  supposed  to 
be  the  immovable  centre  of  the  system  ; 
while  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  starry  con- 
cave, revolved  round  it  with  a  variety 
of  motions — all  were  simultaneously 
carried  round  in  twenty-four  hours  by 
a  common  motion  of  the  pri  mum  mobile, 
and  separate  movements  of  their  respec- 
tive circles  were  devised  for  their  several 
proper  motions.  Such  in  its  general 
description  was  the  theory  in  which  the 
early  Christian  knowledge  of  astronomy 
was,  at  the  same  time,  methodized  and 
contracted.  Knowledge  was  then,  and 
for  many  succeeding  centuries,  the  near- 
ly exclusive  possession  of  the  Church — 
it  was  obscured  and  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  a  dark  and  contracted  formal- 
ism, in  which  philosophy  became  a 
mere  contest  of  technicalities.  It  will 
thus  be  easy  to  apprehend  hoAv,  in  such 
a  state  of  hunum  knowledge,  so  little  en- 
lightened by  rightly  cultivated  reason, 
the  system  of  religious  faith  must  have 
become   combined  with  that  of  a  false 
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physical  theory.  There  would,  in  the 
first  place,  arise  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  by  the  application  of 
false  ideas  respecting  the  extent  and  en- 
tire character  of  the  creation.  Heaven, 
hell,  and  the  world  of  man,  would  so 
fill  the  churchman's  conception  of  all  ex- 
istence, as  to  exclude  "  all  worlds,"  and 
give  to  man  the  entire  property  of  his 
Slalcer's  design  and  providential  care. 
What,  offered  to  such  a  state  of  prepos- 
session, might  be  the  startling  asser- 
tion of  an  unbounded  extension  of  this 
domain  of  being  ?  To  thoughtful  minds 
such  a  proposition  would  be  objection- 
able, as  not  in  any  vray  declared  in 
Scripture — as  opposed  to  a  conviction, 
the  fruit  of  the  old  Ptolemaic  theory, 
and  surviving  its  modern  exposure  ;  that 
man  and  man's  v/orld  alone  can  be  the 
object  of  Divine  government  ;  and  last- 
ly, a  sense  that  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, only  in  conception  applicable,  or  in 
Scripture  applied  to  mankind — cannot 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  globe. 
Now,  to  all  this  little  more  can  be  answer- 
ed than  the  plain  objection,  that  it  is  a 
mass  of  unauthorized  assumptions,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  unscrutinized  obscurity  of 
old  prejudices  and  false  theories.  The 
Scriptures  are  characteristically  silent  on 
all  that  they  are  not  specially  intended 
to  reveal  ;  and  so  far  from  telling  man 
what  does  not  concern  him  to  know, 
are  very  peculiarly  marked  by^  a  system- 
atic language  of  typical  and  symboli- 
cal concealment,  conveying  to  future  ages 
lights  unseen  by  the  existing.  Through- 
out there  is  a  moral  adaptation  to  a  creed 
of  which  faitli^  not  sight,  is  the  moral 
condition,  and  a  rule  of  communication 
such  as  to  exact  a  conscientious  use  of 
human  reason.  Astronomy  or  geology 
are  not,  and  could  not  in  their  actual  re- 
ality have  been  explained — the  whole 
volume  would  be  little  enough  to  state 
those  facts — the  life  of  the  writer  too 
little  to  comprehend  them — there  exist- 
ed no  intellect  to  receive  them.  Well, 
but  they  might  have  been  accurately 
■described  when  at  all  mentioned.  Such 
accurate  allusions  ■would  have  been  un- 
intelligible then,  as  they  would  still  be, 
if  received  into  popular  language.  It 
was  simply  necessary  to  inform  man 
that  those  high  and  glorious  lights  which 
it  was  foreseen  he  would  in  future  times 
worship,  were   (like  liimselfj    the  work 
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of  his  Creator.  To  inform  him  that 
other  worlds,  with  which  he  could  not 
have  any  communication,  existed,  nearly 
beyond  his  visual  scope,  in  those  points 
of  light  to  which  the  science  of  enlighten- 
ed ages  could  attach  no  adequate  notion 
of  distance  or  magnitude,  would  be 
Avholly  contrary  to  every  observable 
aim  or  practice  of  the  sacred  writers. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  de- 
mand of  Scripture  authority  as  to  the 
people  of  other  worlds.  Scripture  is,  as 
it  should  be,  silent  on  the  subject;  were 
it  not  so,  many  would  be  the  heresies 
and  metaphysical  tenets  of  sectarian  the- 
ology on  such  a  branch  of  revelation. 

But  is  there  in  the  whole  of  Christian 
doctrine,  founded  on  the  Gospel  revela- 
tion, anything  inconsistent  with  the  ad- 
mission of  other  worlds  ?  We  should 
be  sorry  to  bend  any  statement  in  the 
sacred  volume  into  the  proof  of  a  theory 
however  rational,  but  we  must  say  that 
we  consider  that,  without  any  express  in- 
tent, there  is  much  in  the  general  tenor 
and  spii'it  of  Scriptm-e  to  impress  a  very 
different  persuasion.  We  have  already 
had  to  offer  some  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  Creator  as  the  author 
of  life.  The  same  might,  in  a  yet  more 
extended  sense,  be  applied  on  the  strength 
of  the  many  distinct  affirmations  in  every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  the  apocalyptic  Epistle  of 
St.  John,  in  which  the  existence  of  an- 
other system  of  higher  life  and  intelligence 
is  clearly,  though  in  general  terms,  im- 
plied. Now,  this  indirect  but  frequent 
allusion  to  a  higher  class  of  beings — the 
inhabitants  of  another  local  sphere — is 
not  expressly  given  as  information  for  the 
Christian  Church  ;  it  is  not  stated  with 
any  precept  of  doctrinal  or  practical  im- 
port, to  be  received  as  matter  of  faith, 
or  foundation  of  ceremonial  observance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  injunc- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine  rather  tend  to 
discourage  the  direct  recognition  of  any 
spirit  or  extranumdane  being  but  those 
described  in  the  miity  of  the  Godhead. 
Here,  then,  we  have  for  a  first  inference 
the  certain  existence  of  a  Avorld  of  intel- 
ligence implied,  as  it  were,  accidentally  at 
the  call  of  suggestion,  but  evidently  not 
revealed  as  matter  of  necessary  recogni- 
tion. The  angelic  race  have,  neverthe- 
less, a  tie  of  connection  with  this,  as  prob- 
ably with  other  worlds  :  the  inhabitants 
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of  other  worlds  can  have  none.  There 
happens  to  be  no  link  of  relationship  to 
lead  to  their  casual  introduction.  Angel 
and  archangel  are,  perhaps,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  iniiversal  empire  of  God  : 
they  are  his  ministers  and  immediate  ser- 
vants and  messengers  tlirough  the  worlds 
of  the.  infinite  ;  variously  commissioned, 
and  holding,  so  far  as  we  can  conjecture, 
the  higher  ranks  of  being.  To  some  dread 
angel  is  to  be  committed  the  summons  to 
judgment  on  that  awful  day  when  "the 
trumpet  shall  sound,"  and  call  the  dead 
of  ages  from  the  grave — when  the  Son 
of  man  is  to  appear  among  the  clouds  of 
heaven  attended  by  his  angels  :  and  when 
the  judgment  that  is  to  decide  the  ever- 
lasting lot  of  those  who  shall  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  divine  justice,  that  separa- 
tion is  to  be  the  office  of  the  angelic  min- 
isters. 

It  is  thus  only  that  this  high  order  of  cre- 
ated intelligence  appears,  in  the  allusion 
to  events  in  which  they  are  in  some  way 
involved  ;  but  plainly  for  no  direct  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  intelligence  of  an- 
other distinct  state  of  being.  But  what 
reason  can  there  be  for  the  extravagant 
assumption  that  we  should  in  any  ])art  of 
the  sacred  writings  expect  to  find  the  re- 
motest hint  of  states  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  destinies  of  man  and  of  man's 
world  ? — states  of  existence  which  could 
not  be  alluded  to  without  further,  and 
these  unintelligible  statements.  To  the 
apprehension  of  Paul,  the  apostle,  Jupiter 
was  but  a  star  ornamenting  the  celestial 
vault.  But  we  dwell  too  long  on  this.  The 
absurdity  is  manifest  enough  of  any  as- 
sumption that  the  existence  of  other  in- 
habited worlds,  and  these  globes  in  a  meas- 
ure resembling  our  own,  could  have  been 
in  any  way  brought  into  the  recognition 
of  scriptural  statement.  There  has,  in- 
deed, been  introduced  into  the  question 
an  objection,  of  which,  from  the  indis- 
tinctness with  which  it  has  been  rather 
insinuated  than  stated,  it  is  hard  to  speak. 
In  what  way  can  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation and  atonement  be  so  explained 
as  to  apply  beyond  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  ?  Surely  there  is  no  known  ne- 
cessity for  any  such  application  ;  it  is 
groundless  and  involves  a  most  awful  as- 
sumption in  a  high  degree  derogatory  to 
the  power  of  the  Creator.  It  assumes  the 
success  of  the  rebel  angel — the  enemy 
of  God  and  man — in  counteracting  the 
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divine  will,  bligliting  the  whole  plan,  and 
gaining  a  triumph  boundless  and  univer- 
sal over  his  Creator.  The  temporary  and 
limited  result  of  archangelic  disaffection 
in  one  infinitely  small  province  of  tlie  liv- 
ing universe  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the 
loftiest  estimate  of  universal  power  and 
dominion.  Such  may  be  the  surest  and 
safest  exposition,  to  the  whole  spiritual 
world,  of  Divine  justice,  nnd  mercy,  and 
love  ;  but  the  jiresumption  is,  that  the 
^^niverse  of  God  is  what  it  was  created 
to  be.  They  who  think  it  enough  to  as- 
sume that  this  atom  globe  of  man  is  a 
sufficient  dominion  for  the  Creator  of  all 
worlds,  will  at  least  not  object  if  we  say 
that,  however  vast  may  be  the  imiverse 
of  life,  still  the  triumph  of  the  adversary 
in  the  least  corner  of  that  universe — that 
the  doom  by  the  inevitable  sentence  of 
eternal  justice — were  full  motive  for  the 
Divine  interposition  which,  by  an  equita- 
ble transfer,  has  released  millions  from 
a  doom  too  fearful  to  be  contemplated, 
and  defeated  the  malice  of  a  deed  which 
may  have  led  to  further  and  wider 
spreading  ruin. 

The  "plurality  of  worlds  "  may  be  now 
said  to  be  the  universal  creed  of  the  as- 
tronomer. His  intimate  conception  of  the 
order,  distance,  magnitude,  and  charac- 
ter of  design  pervading  the  universe  to 
the  extent  of  Ids  observation,  renders  ar- 
gument superfluous  :  with  him  common 
sense  conveys  its  practical  conviction.  If 
he  looks  on  the  firmament  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  faith  of  a  Christian,  he  finds  no 
jarring  inconsistency  in  the  solemn  array 
of  worlds  :  he  sees  not  gigantic  splashes 
of  water  or  vaporous  fluids,  created  and 
organized  with  such  infinite  skUl  to  no 
purpose  ;  but  a  glorious,  living  universe, 
a  world  without  end,  in  which  one  eter- 
nal mind  works  in  love  and  wisdom,  and 
is  recognized  and  Avorshi})ped.  He  looks 
on  life  in  every  direction,  or  on  tlie  end- 
less preparations  for  life.  Planets  and  sys- 
tems of  planets  there  may  be,  without 
present  application  to  these  ends  :  as  the 
highest  known  authority  has  said  :  "My 
Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work." 
The  field  is  infinity  and  duration  eternity. 
Two  main  functions  of  power  and  Avis- 
dom  are  probably  in  eternal  operation ; 
the  extension  and  government  of  a  uni- 
versal, still-expanding  empire.  We  may, 
according  to  our  idea  of  God,  assume 
that  one  act  of  his  will  could,  at  a  word 
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complete  the  structure  of  this  wide  do- 
minion ;  but  we  are  historically  and  ex- 
perimentally taught,  that  such  is  not  the 
method  of  Divine  operation.  Worlds  are, 
in  the  highest  probabilit^y,  developed  by 
the  selection  and  use  of  forces,  affinities, 
attractions,  material  influence,  created 
for  the  purpose,  and  set  in  action  in  due 
proportion  and  direction :  while  the 
source  and  prime  element  is  the  will  of 
the  Contriver.  By  that  will  the  material 
elements  are  collected,  combined,  and 
formed — rotatory  motion  moulds  the  yet 
ductile  mass  into  the  spheroid — time  mul- 
tiplies life  in  its  lower  forms,  which  be- 
comes both  a  first  occupation  and  a  ma- 
terial means — varied  chemical  processes 
advance  both  vital  developments  and  in- 
organic substances  essential  to  the  high- 
er forms  of  life.  Thus  the  Creator  is 
hnovm  to  work.  We  do  not  insist  upon 
the  present  occupancy  of  any  particular 
planet — so  far  we  admit  the  application  of 
the  objection,  from  geological  precedent, 
and  no  farther.  Jupiter  may,  for  instance, 
be  now  what  earth  was  ten  thousand 
years  ago;  but  this  great  orb,  with  its 
complex  arrangements  evidently  adapted 
for  life,  is,  without  any  reasonable  doubt, 
oi-ganized  for  the  one  high  purpose  alone 
reconcihible  with  all  we  know  of  Him 
who  made  it. 

To  the  eye  of  one  not  accustomed  to 
consider  tliose  distances  and  magnitudes, 
the  firmament  of  night  presents  a  wide 
confusion  of  nearly  evanescent  points  of 
distant  light — and  their  inconceivable  re- 
moteness and  vastness  become  incredible 
or  hard  to  realize.  The  eternal  depths 
of  infinity  are  projected  upon  an  appar- 
ently concave  hemisphere,  and  widely  scjd- 
arated  worlds  are  crowded  together  on 
the  sight  of  man.  Tliere  is  no  great  difii- 
culty,  however,  in  the  attainment  of  a 
scale,  by  which  a  person  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence may  correct  this  fiillacy  of 
vision.  Let  us,  for  the  advantage  of 
round  numbers,  take  Jupiter's  diameter 
at  89,000  miles,  and  its  distance  from  the 
earth,  in  opposition,  399  milHons  of  miles ; 
in  this  case  its  apparent  magnitude  will 
be  to  the  eye  a  seeming  point.  This  point, 
then,  at  that  distance,  represents  a  line  of 
89,000  miles.  Now  let  us  suppose  an  ac- 
curate measure  by  the  usual  methods  of 
science,  and  at  the  mean  distance  of  tlie 
planet  we  shall  have  its  apparent  diameter 
about  45",  eacli  second  of  which  may  re- 


present 1,900  miles.  Next  let  us  suppose 
this  visual  object  removed  a  million  times 
further,  the  same  apparent  diameter  be- 
ing still  preserved,  and  computing  the 
line  it  would  then  represent,  each  second 
should  give  a  distance  of  1,900  millions  of 
miles,  which  multiplied  by  45  would  give 
8|-  millions  of  millions  of  miles  between 
two  stars,  still  so  close  as  to  oflier  but  one 
luminous  point  to  earthly  vision.  Thus 
may  easily  be  apprehended  the  mutual 
remoteness  of  the  bodies  which  seem  to 
crowd  the  heavens,  and  a  clear  sense  of 
the  actual  magnitude  of  that  creation 
which  the  sceptical  philosophy  would  con- 
sign to  non  existence.  There  is  a  curi- 
ous and  interesting  calculation  of  Sir  W. 
Ilerschell  received  with  some  reserve 
by  modern  astronomers.  Sir  William 
Ilerschell  surmised,  on  probable  grounds, 
that  some  nebulre  which  were  just  visible 
in  his  telescope,  might  consist  of  50,000 
stars.  Now,  by  Sir  W.  Herschell's  the- 
ory, a  fixed  star,  barely  visible  in  his  tele- 
scope, should  be  192  times  further  ofl'than 
a  fixed  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
the  furthest  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
computed,  by  the  same  theory,  to  be  it- 
self seven  times  further  than  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  while  its  light  would 
take  eight  years  to  reach  the  earth.  But 
when  a  star  and  a  nebula  are  both  just 
barely  visible,  the  quantity  of  light  re- 
ceived from  each  must  be  equal,  and  con- 
sequently the  light  from  the  single  star 
must  be  50,000  times  greater  than  that 
from  any  one  of  the  50,000 ;  and  as  the 
density  of  light  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  the  nebula  must 
be  further  oft*  than  the  star  by  the  square 
root  of  50,000 —nearly  223  times.  The 
whole  distance  of  the  nebula,  therefore, 
beyond  the  nearest  tixed  star  should,  ac- 
cording to  this  statement,  be  expressed 
by  the  product  of  7  ;  192  and  223  multi- 
plied together,  or,  approximately,  300, 
000  times.  Computing  from  this  data 
by  the  known  velocity  of  light,  Sir  W. 
Ilerschell  compiTtes  nearly  two  millions  of 
years  for  its  reaching  \is  from  such  a  ne- 
bula :  a  conclusion  wliich,  though  resting 
on  conjectural  distances,  has  in  it  a  de- 
gree of  probability  enough  to  convey  a 
just  illustration  of  the  real  magnitude  of 
the  universe,  and  suggest  the  truth  that 
no  distance  can  be  conceived  at  vvliich  a 
world  may  not  exist. 
Any  one  who  has  had  a  competent  knowl- 
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edge  of  optical  science  is  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  two  extremely  refined 
and  com))lex  systems  of  mechanism  are 
so  framed  as  to  worit  together ;  while  this 
combination  is  so  precise  in  all  its  deUcate 
adjustments,  and  so  exchisive  in  its  main 
ends,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  each  of 
these  two  sey)arate  and  wholly  indepen- 
dent mechanisms  was  framed  with  a  view 
to  the  other.  Of  these  the  mechanic  pro- 
cess of  light  pervades  all  we  can  observe 
of  space.  Travelling  at  the  rate  of  192,- 
000  miles  a  second,  it  is  yet  computed 
to  have  taken  uj^ward  of  three  years  to 
reach  our  globe  from  the  nearest  fixed 
star  ;  while,  on  probable  ground  of  ob- 
servation, it  is  supposed  of  the  more  dis- 
tant stars  only  to  be  seen  by  powerful  tel- 
esco2'»es,  that  their  light  has  been  between 
two  and  three  thousand  years  in  reach- 
ing us.  Now,  let  this  be  duly  weighed 
in  the  scale  of  probable  presumption  : 
how  broad  a  scope  it  offers  for  the  assur- 
ance of  life.  The  light  which  has  not 
visited  earth  for  two  thousand  years,  and 
still  is  only  for  the  astronomer's  glass,was 
surely  not  made  for  the  eye  of  this  earth. 
Pervading  Infinity,  like  the  mind  from 
whicli  it  first  was  born, 

"  Of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam," 

light,  a  manifest  provision  for  that  sense 
of  which  the  eye  is  the  nicely  framed 
instrument,  proclaims  the  universal  do- 
minion of  the  Creator  over  no  universe  of 
spiral  or  spheroidical  vapors  and  fluids, 
but  over  a  living  universe,  bounded  only 
(if  bounded)  at  that  black  abyss  where 
Being  ends — the  dreary  void  of  endless 
night.  In  this  mitravelled  realm  and  un- 
known we  have  no  f\iith.  To  imagine 
that  where  man's  frail  form  cannot  be 
conceived  to  exist,  the  same  jDOwer  and 
will  which  has  so  infinitely  varied  and 
mutually  adopted  the  modes  of  life  and 
form,  must  be  reduced  to  impassable 
limits,  is  "vain  wisdom  all  and  false 
philosophy." 

Not  less  deserving  of  reproach  is  the 
narrow  dogmatism  which  would  limit  di- 
vine mercy  and  justice  within  the  narrow 
compass  and  brief  duration  of  man's 
transitory  world.  The  successful  ma- 
lignity of  a  rebel  angel,  or  tribe  of  an- 
gels, the  unhappy  and  guilty  race  "  Avho 
kept  not  their  first  estate,"  and  the  tran- 
sient triumph  thus  allowed  to  Satan  ;  the 
redemption  of  a  race  created  in  the  im- 


age of  God  and  designed  to  occupy  some 
realm  of  his  everlasting  dominion,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  insufficient  motives  for 
the  great  sacrifice,  rendering  it  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  pretension  of  connect- 
ing it  with  the  theory  of  other  worlds,  or 
the  assumption  that  they  should  have  any 
place  in  the  disclosures  of  prophet  and 
evangelist. 

The  word  of  Scrii^tureonly  reveals  what 
man  is  required  to  know  for  faith  or  con- 
duct; and  the  Creator's  will  and  rule  of 
government  is  only  so  far  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon,  as  is  "  written."  But  it 
is  at  the  same  time  remarkable  that, 
within  certain  limits  of  experience  and 
observation,  we  are  more  warranted  to 
reason  confidently  on  the  unseen  things 
of  creation,  than  upon  the  conduct  of 
human  creatures.  The  Creator  is  not 
limited  by  physical  or  mechanical  ob- 
stacles— his  will  is  not  turned  aside  by 
error  or  inadvertence — his  plans  are  not 
shortened  by  any  external  impediment," 
and  his  principles  of  action  are  likely  to 
be  free  from  all  causes  of  change.  The 
causes  Avhich  we  can  positively  discover 
are,  therefore,  in  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility, continuous  and  uniform,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  conformity  with  the  express 
records  and  communications  of  the  Di- 
vine character.  Hence  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  taking  this  into  account  in  the 
argument  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
and  the  folly  of  the  attempt  to  treat  it  on 
the  exclusive  grounds  of  physical  data.  In 
glancing  tlu'ough  these  very  able  and,  in 
the  main,  sincere  disquisitions,  we  have 
been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  discussions 
of  a  very  different  class  of  reasoners, 
strikingly  painted  by  the  first  of  British 
artists : 

"  Others,  apart,  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  moi'e  elevate,  and  reasoned  iiiyh 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledcce,  will  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute  ; 
And  found  no  end ;  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 


London  Quarterly. 
WESTMINSTERABEEY.       ' 
(Concluded  from  page  TS9.) 

Fr.OM  the  time  of  William  I.  the  coro- 
nation of  the  sovereign  has  always  taken 
place  in  the  Abbey.  The  act  itself  of 
crowning  is  the  privilege  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and,  failing  liim, 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.     The  Arch- 
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Lishop  of  York  has  the  less  important 
oflice  of  crowning  the  Consort. 

Dean  Stanley  has  treated  the  corona- 
tions and  the  royal  burials  in  separate 
chapters.     We  find  it  better  to  write  of 
them  together,  so  that  in  every  case  the 
entire  connection  of  the  sovereign  with 
the  building  may  be  apparent  at  once. 
We   have  seen  one  king — Edward  the 
Confessor — buried;  we   have   seen   an- 
other king — William  the  Conqueroi* — 
crowned.     It  was  not  destined  that  the 
victor's  bones  should  be  laid  in  the  land 
which  he  had  won.     He,  too,  though  no 
saint,   was  a  church  founder.     He  had 
married  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  appease  the  Pope 
by  some  act  of  piety.  William  therefore 
built  at  Caen  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes, 
and  Matilda,  his  queen,  built  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  city  the  Abbaye  aux 
Dames.     They  are  noble   churches,  re- 
markable, as  the  writer  can  testify,  even 
in  that  capital  of  splendid  ecclesiastical 
edifices.     The  Conqueror  was  buried  in 
the   church  which   he   founded,  as  the 
Confessor   had  been  in  his.     Strangely 
difterent  were   the   two   funerals.     Ed- 
ward had  been  laid  in  the  grave  amid 
the  lamentations  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  ob- 
sequies of  William  were  almost  as  por- 
tentous  as   his    coronation    had   been. 
Forsaken   on   his  death-bed  by  friends 
and  courtiers,  and  even  by  his  own  chil- 
dren, he  expired  in  great  agony  from  the 
wound  he  had  received  at  the  sack  of 
Mantes.     Those  who  had  left  him  to  die 
alone  returned  to  strip  and  spoil  bis  dead 
body.  An  unknown  knight  in  the  neigh- 
borhood provided   the  funds  necessary 
for  the  funeral,  and  escorted  the  body  to 
Caen.     After  it  had  been  brought  into 
the  church,  and  just  before  it  was  low- 
ered into  the  grave  in  Iront  of  the  high 
altar,    a   bystander   stood  forward   and 
protested  against  the  burial, because  the 
ground  on  which  the  church  was  built 
had  been  taken  forcibly  from  his  father. 
The  people  supported  their  fellow-towns- 
man, and  the  bishop  was  compelled  to 
pay  the  claimant  sixty  sous  before  the 
service   proceeded.     But   this  was   not 
the  only  misadventure.     The  coffin,  as  it 
was  being  lowered,  struck  against  some 
obstacle,  and  was   shivered   to   pieces, 
"  so   that   the   corpse   ejected  from   its 
tenement   ditfused   so   horrid  a   stench 
through  Ihe  church  that  the  rites  were 


hurried  to  a  close,  and  the  assembled 
])riests  and  laity  dispersed."  William 
liufus  erected  a  gorgeous  monument  to 
his  father,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1562,  who  broke  open  the 
grave  and  dispersed  its  contents,  all  save 
one  thigh-bone.  The  Revolutionists 
spared  not  even  this  poor  relic.  Thus 
while  the  meek  Confessor's  body  re- 
mained unharmed,  and  his  shrine  has 
been  preserved  in  an  almost  marvellous 
manner,  the  grave  of  his  powerful  suc- 
cessor has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and 
his  remains  dispersed  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven. 

William  Rufus,  the  builder  of  the 
magnificent  hall  which  M-as  to  be  but  as 
a  bed-chamber  to  the  "aSTew  Palace," 
was  crowned  in  the  Abbey  by  the  first 
Xorman  primate,  Lanfranc,  and  the  last 
Saxon  prelate,  Wulfstan.  It  was  a  hasty 
ceremony,  for  the  new  king  felt  so  little 
certain  of  his  own  position,  that  in  order 
to  buy  supporters  he  laid  hands  on  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  treasury  at  Win- 
chester. It  was  at  Winchester  that  he 
w^as  buried, negligently  and  without  cer- 
emony. The  people  had  little  love  for 
the  king  who  had  driven  them  from  their 
homes  in  order  to  plant  a  hunting  forest, 
and  whose  death  while  hunting  in  that 
very  forest  seemed  a  punishment  direct 
from  the  Avenger  of  the  poor  against 
him  that  spoileth  them.  Plenry's  claim 
to  the  throne  was  no  better  than  Wil- 
liam's had  been  ;  and  when  he,  like  his 
brother,  seized  the  treasure  at  Winches- 
ter, one  faithful  knight  protested  in  the 
name  of  the  lawful  and  absent  heir  Ro- 
bert. In  vain  did  he  protest.  Henry 
hurried  from  the  Forest  to  Westminster, 
and  in  three  days  from  William's  death, 
Henry  was  crowned  by  Maurice,  Bishop 
of  London.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
hoped  to  have  profited  by  the  absence 
of  Anselm,  and  to  have  regained  the 
privilege  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
Alred.'lTe  hurried  from  Ripon  to  West- 
minster, but  was  too  late  for  the  cere- 
mony, which  took  place  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Oswald,  Sunday,  August  5,  1100. 
Henry,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  doubt- 
ful position,  entered  into  most  solemn 
engagements  with  his  subjects.  He 
gave  up  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an 
earl  or  baron  Avho  died  without  a  will ; 
he  promised  to  extort  no  })ayment  for 
permitting   his    nobles    to   marry ;     he 
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pledged  himself  not  to  seize  on  the  reve- 
nues of  a  see  or  an  abbey  duvino-  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  a  bishop  or 
abbot  and  the  appointment  of  his  succes- 
sor; and  he  promised  to  observe  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This 
was  the  substance  of  the  famous  charter 
whicli  he  granted  in  addition  to  his  coro- 
nation oath.  A  copy  of  this  charter  was 
laid  up  in  an  abbey  of  each  county, 
by  Avay  of  insuring  its  observance.  Ne- 
vertheless, says  Hume,  "  after  his  present 
jnirpose  was  served,  Henry  never  once 
thought  of  observing  one  single  article 
of  the  charter,  and  the  whole  fell  so 
much  into  neglect  and  oblivion  tliat  in 
the  following  century,  when  the  barons, 
who  had  heard  an  obscure  tradition  of 
it,  desired  to  make  it  the  model  of  the 
great  charter  wliich  they  exacted  from 
King  John,  they  could  with  difticulty 
iind  a  copy  of  it  in  the  kingdom."  Hen- 
ry's Saxon  subjects  attached  more  im- 
portance to  his  queen's  coronation  than 
to  his  own.  "Never,"  says  Palgrave, 
"  since  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  had  there 
been  such  a  joyous  day  as  when  Queen 
Maude,  the  descendant  of  Alfred,  was 
crowned  in  the  Abbey,  and  feasted  in  the 
Great  Hall."  This  "joyous  day"  was 
November  1 0,  1 100.  The  time  had  been 
tolerably  quiet  during  Henry's  reign. 
The  quarrel  with  Anselm  was  one  of  its 
most  striking  events.  The  King  and 
the  Pope  came  to  a  compromise  on  the 
great  question  of  investments,  by  which 
Pascal  conferred  on  the  bishops  their 
spiritual  power,  and  Henry  required  of 
them  homage  as  temporal  princes.  While 
the  controversy  lasted,  a  synod  was  held 
at  Westminster,  which  enjoined  the  celib- 
acy of  the  clergy,  and  ])rohibited  the 
marriage  of  laymen  within  the  seventh 
degree  of  kinship.  Another  notable  event 
Avas  the  shipwreck  of  Prince  William. 
It  is  doubtful  if  that  event  was  a  calami- 
ty or  a  benefit  for  England.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  prince  had  been  heard  to  de- 
clare that  Avhen  he  became  king  he 
would  make  the  English  draw  the 
plough,  and  turn  them  into  beasts  of 
burden.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death 
of  the  heir  led  to  the  disastrous  civil 
wars  which  desolated  England  after  the 
death  of  Henry.  That  event  took  place 
at  St.  Denis,  in  France,  December  1, 
1135.  Henry  had  provided  for  it  by 
making  his   nobles  swear  allegiance  to 


his  daughter  Matilda,  Empress  of  Ger- 
many. But  ere  the  body  of  the  dead 
king  could  bo  brought  over  for  binial  in 
the  abbey  which  ho  had  built  at  Read- 
ing, out  of  his  father's  treasure  for  his 
father's  soul,  his  nephew  Stephen,  son  of 
the  Conqueror's  daughter,  hastened  to 
England,  and,  though  the  people  of 
Dover  shut  their  gates  against  him,  he 
hurried  on  to  London,  and  requested  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  crown  him. 
The  Primate,  having  sworn  fealty  to 
Matilda,  refused,  but,  on  being  assured 
that  Henry  on  liis  death-bed  had  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  Avith  his  daugh- 
ter, complied.  Hume  says  that  the  coro- 
nation took  place  on  December  22 ; 
Dean  Stanley,  however,  asserts  that  Ste- 
phen chose  the  festival  of  his  patron 
saint,  December  20,  for  the  ceremony. 
At  all  events,  the  new  king  was  crown- 
ed within  four  weeks  from  the  death  of 
the  old  king.  Very  few  barons  attend- 
ed the  coronation,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  all  those  who  did  assist  perished 
miserably,  and  that  the  Archbishop  died 
within  a  year.  It  was  noticed  also  that 
the  host  administered  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion suddenly  disappeared,  and  that 
the  customary  kiss  of  peace  was  forgot- 
ten. The  last  omen  was  only  too  signi- 
ficant. The  Avar  between  the  partisans 
of  Stephen  and  those  of  3Iatilda  gave 
the  barons  an  opportunity  of  ravaging 
the  peasants,  and  laying  Avaste  the  coun- 
try, so  that  the  fields  were  left  untilled, 
and  a  grievous  famine  A'isited  the  land. 
Matilda's  fortunes  waxed,  and  then 
waned.  She  Avas  declared  lawful  soA^e- 
reign  of  England  by  an  ecclesiastical 
synod ;  but  the  Londoners  conspired 
against  her,  and  she  fled.  At  length, 
after  more  than  fifteen  years'  hostilities, 
peace  Avas  restored  on  the  condition  that 
Matilda's  son  Henry  should  succeed 
Stephen,  who  should  enjoy  peaceable 
possession  of  the  throne  for  life.  Ste- 
phen died  after  a  short  illness,  and  Avas 
buried  at  his  Abbey  of  Faversham.  His 
natural  son  Gervaise  Avas  made  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  and  spoiled  the  Abbey, 
and  Avas  intolerably  tyrannical  and  over- 
bearing to  the  monks. 

The  coronation  of  the  first  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings,  December  19,  1154,  was 
the  first  peaceful  inauguration  of  a  sove- 
reign that  the  Abbey  had  witnessed. 
Theobald  of    Canterbury  presided,   as- 
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sistecl  hy  tlie  Archbishop  of  York.  It 
was  a  momentary  union  of  the  two  rival 
sees,  soon  to  be  broken  by  blows,  and 
curses,  and  blood,  of  which  the  next 
coronation  in  the  Abbey  was  the  ill-fated 
beginning.  Tliat  coronation  Avas  the 
crowning  of  a  prince  who  never  reigned. 
Heni-y  resolved  that  his  eldest  son  and 
namesake  should  receive  the  diadem 
during  his  own  life-time.  The  Primate 
of  Canterbury  was  necessarily  absent, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  JRogcr  of 
Bishopbridge,  the  Primate  of  York,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  last  royal  ceremony. 
Henry  11.  appeared  behind  Henry  HI., 
as  the  young  prince  was  called,  the 
Prince  remarking,  "  The  son  of  an  earl 
may  well  wait  on  the  son  of  a  king." 

"  Perhaps  no  event — certainly  no  corona- 
tion— in  Westminster  Abbey  ever  led  to  more 
disastrous  consequences.  Ex  hac  consecra- 
tione,  potius  execratione,  pvovenerunt  detes- 
tandi  eventus.  From  this  consecration,  say 
rather  execration,  followed  directly  the  ana- 
thema of  Becket  on  the  three  chief  prelates, 
the  invaders  of  the  inalienable  prerogative 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury;  aiul  as  the  result 
of  that  anathema  the  murder  of  Becket  by 
the  rude  avengers  of  the  rights  of  the  See  of 
York;  and,  indirectly,  according  to  popular 
belief,  the  untimely  death  of  the  young- 
Prince  Henry  himself,  the  tragical  quarrels 
of  his  brothers,  and  the  unhappy  end  of  his 
father." — Memorials,  Sc,  p.  53. 

Henry  H.,  the  fond  father,  lived  to 
curse  his  children.  One  after  another 
revolted  against  him,  instigated  by  their 
mother,  who,  though  herself  suspected 
of  gallantries,  was  jealous  of  her  hus- 
band's amaurs.  Broken-hearted  and 
wretched,  the  conqueror  of  Ireland  died 
at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumer. 
His  illegitimate  son,  Geoftrey,  the  only 
child  who  had  behaved  dutifully  to  him, 
attended  his  corpse  to  the  great  Angevin 
Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  tliere  it  lay 
in  state.  Richard  visited  the  body  of 
his  father  on  the  following  day,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  was  filled  with 
remorse  and  horror,  as  the  blood  gushed 
from  the  dead  man's  mouth  and  nostrils, 
thereby  witnessing  to  the  presence  of  his 
murderer.  Henry  Avas  buried  in  the 
Abbey.  The  coronation  of  liis  son  was 
marked  by  elaborate  ceremonial.  There 
was  a  procession  from  the  Palace  to  the 
Abbey,  with  the  spurs,  the  sword,  and 
the  sceptre  ;  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Bath  supported  the  King  on  the 


right  and  the  left.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  performed  the  anointing — 
the  most  solemn  and  sacramental  part 
of  the  service.  The  King  then  took  the 
crown  from  the  altar  and  gave  it  to  tlie 
Archbishop,  who  placed  it  on  the  head 
of  him  who  was  now  "the  Lord's  an- 
ointed." It  was  September  3d,  a  day 
four  and  a  half  centuries  later  fatal  to 
royalty,  and  even  in  1189  a  day  of  evil 
omen.  During  the  service  a  bat  kept 
wheeling  through  the  Abbey,  and  espe- 
cially round  the  throne.  A  peal  of  bells 
was  heard  ringing,  pulled  by  no  mortal 
ringers.  Some  Jews  intruded  upon  the 
coronation  banquet,  and,  so  great  was 
the  detestation  in  which  their  race  was 
held,  that  the  intruders,  suspected  of  in- 
tending to  exercise  baleful  enchant- 
ments, were  seized,  stripped,  and  almost 
beaten  to  death.  This  deed  was  follow- 
ed by  a  general  plunder  and  massacre 
of  Jews  in  many  large  towns,  especially 
London  and  York,  which  "  despatched 
their  bloodsuckers  with  blood  to  hell. 
^Vinchester  alone,"  adds  Richard  of 
Devizes,  "  the  people  being  prudent  and 
circumspect,  and  the  city  always  acting 
mildly,  spared  its  vermin."  Richard  on 
his  return  from  captivity  was  crowned 
again,  very  unwillingly,  at  Winchester. 
This  was  the  last  trace  of  the  old  Saxon 
regal  character  of  that  cathedral.  The 
lion-hearted  king  was  buried  in  his  coro- 
nation robes;  the  "lion-heart"  was 
buried  in  Rouen,  the  bowels  at  Chaluz, 
where  lie  was  killed,  the  body  at  Fonte- 
vrault at  his  father's  feet,  in  token  of 
sorrow  for  his  imfilial  conduct.  John 
was  crowned  at  Westminster,  forty-five 
days  after  the  death  of  his  brother. 
The  coronation  took  place  on  May  27, 
1199,  which  was  Ascension-day.  Her- 
bert, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ofticia- 
ted,  and  against  his  sole  celebration  a 
protest  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  ab- 
sent Archbishop  of  York  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.  They  were  permitted  to 
carry  the  canopy  over  the  King's  head, 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  they  had 
rendered  him  in  his  journeys  between 
England  and  France.  It  was  during  his 
stormy  reign  that  the  legend  which  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  the  Abbey  to  St. 
Peter  was  urged  in  su])])ort  of  the 
Pope's  claim  to  Peter's  pence.     Tlie  evil 
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heart  of  John  was  buried  at  Fonte- 
vrault,  where  his  father,  brotlier,  and 
wife  liad  been  laid  before  him  ;  his  body 
was  buried  in  a  monk's  cowl  at  Worces- 
ter, between  two  Saxon  saints,  Wulfstan 
and  Oswald,  so  that  he  miglit  chide  after 
death  the  demons  wliom  he  had  so  faith- 
fully served  durino:  Ufe. 

With  Henry  HI.  the  connection  be- 
tween the  kings  of  England  and  the 
Abbey  became  far  more  intimate  than 
before.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
seemed  to  imply  that  it  would  be  the 
reverse.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
Henry  was  crowned  at  Gloucester  in 
consequence  of  Westminster  being  in 
the  hands  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1219,  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Bath,  in  the  presence 
of  Gualo,  the  legate,  but  without  unc- 
tion or  imposition  of  hands,  lest  the 
rights  of  Canterbury  should  be  infringed. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  chnplet  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  crown.  Every  one  was 
ordered  to  wear  a  chaplet  for  a  token 
that  the  king  had  been  legally  crowned. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  people,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  double  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Lincoln  and  off  the  coast  of  Kent 
delivered  them  from  their  invaders,  and 
restored  to  them  their  national  temple, 
procured  a  second  coronation,  on  Whit- 
sunday, May  17,  1220.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  sacred  oil  was  duly  used,  and 
the  boy-king,  now  thirteen  years  of  age, 
impressed  by  this  double  ceremony, 
asked  the  greatest  English  theologian  of 
that  time,  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  difficult  question,  "  What  is  the  pre- 
cise grace  wrought  in  a  king  by  the  unc- 
tion ?"  "  The  Bishop,"  says  Dean  Stan- 
ley, "  answered  with  truly  episcopal  dis- 
cretion, '  The  same  as  in  confirmation.'  " 

Though  Englishmen  generally  at- 
tached so  muchimportance^o  the  Abbey, 
Londoners  looked  upon  it  with  jealousy. 
Between  the  monks  of  the  minster  and 
the  clergy  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral, 
there  had  been  a  long-standing  feud,  out 
of  which  originated  the  common  pro- 
verb, "  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 
About  the  time  of  the  King's  second 
coronation,  an  old  quarrel  between  the 
abbots  of  Westminster  and  tlie  bishops 
of  London,  with  respect  to  jurisdiction, 
was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  first.     Two  vears  after 


the  coronation,  and  a  little  subsequent 
to  the  appointment  of  Berkynge  as 
Abbot,  there  occurred  a  very  serious 
tumult.  There  was,  in  1222,  a  wrestling 
match  between  Londoners  and  West- 
monastrians,  at  which  the  latter  got 
worsted.  Thereupon,  the  High  Steward 
of  Westminster  interfered,  and,  with  an 
armed  party  of  follow'crs,  put  the  Lon- 
doners to  flight,  cruelly  beating  them. 
The  citizens  rang  their  common  bell  and 
prepared  for  revenge.  Robert  Serle, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  would  have  referred 
the  dispute  to  the  Abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster, but  a  rich  citizen,  Constantino  Fitz- 
Arnulfe  by  name,  inflamed  the  people 
with  incendiary  language,  so  that  they 
would  listen  to  no  moderate  counsels, 
but  marched  in  a  body  to  Westminster, 
razed  the  High  Steward's  house  to  the 
ground,  and,  having  destroyed  some 
other  buildings,  returned  in  triumph  to 
London.  Berkynge  appealed  to  the 
King,  and  for  doing  so  Avas  attacked, 
and  escaped  death  only  by  taking  to  a 
boat  on  the  river.  Matters  had  now  be- 
come serious.  Hubert,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
ticiary, went  to  the  Tower  with  '"  a 
power  of  armed  men,"  and  summoned 
the  mayor  and  the  principal  citizens ; 
among  them  was  Fitz-Arnulfe,  who 
gloried  in  what  he  had  done,  and  Avas 
thereupon  ordered  to  be  executed  on 
the  following  morning.  W^hen  the  hal- 
ter was  about  his  neck,  he  offered  15,000 
marks  to  have  his  life  spared,  but  in 
vain.  A  iew  days  after  the  death  of 
Fitz-Arnulfe,  Hubert  paid  another  visit 
to  the  city,  apprehended  a  number  of 
the  rioters,  and,  without  trial,  mutilated 
them;  he  degraded  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  aldermen,  appointed  a  custos  of 
tlie  city,  and  erected  a  public  gibbet. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  paid  several 
thousand  marks  to  the  King  that  they 
obtained  the  restoration  of  their  privi- 
leges. Henry  hated  London  and  its 
citizens.  When  on  account  of  his  pro- 
digality he  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
treasures,  and  the  Londoners  bought 
them,  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  "  If 
Octavian's  treasure  were  to  be  sold,  the 
citizens  would  store  it  up."  In  order  to 
punish  these  "rustical  barons,"  as  he 
called  the  wealthy  citizens,  he  ordered  a 
fair  to  be  kept  at  Tut-hill,  now  Tothill- 
fields,  at  St.  Edward's-tide,  to  last  fifteen 
days.     During  that  time,  all  other  fairs 
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were  forbidden,  the  London  shops  were 
ordered  to  be  dosed,  and    the  people 
were  compelled  to  purchase  at  the  fair. 
There  being  no  accommodation  for  them, 
great  discomfort  and  misery  arose.  Sub- 
sequently, the  King  made  the  Londoners 
give  him  2,000/.,  which  he  spent  in  re- 
building the  Abbey.     He  went  on   im- 
posing forced  gifts,  that  on   one  occa- 
sion  amounted    to  no  less  than   20,000 
gold  marks.      He  was  always  in  debt, 
and   sometimes   even    the    treasury   of 
the  Abbey  itself  was  not  spared  by  him. 
While  Henry  hated  London,  he  loved 
AVestminster.     On  Whitsun-eve,  the  day 
before  his  second  coronation,  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the   Virgin,    and   which    occupied   the 
ground  on  whicli  Henry   VIL's   chapel 
now  stands.     This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  great  undertaking,  nothing  less  than 
tlie  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey.     The  struc- 
ture erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
had  not  been  in  existence  more  than  160 
years  when  it  was  razed  to  make  way 
ibr  the  present  building.     Brayley  men- 
tions that,  sixteen  years  after  its  com- 
mencement, the  work  had  cost  29,345/., 
independently  of  260/,  for  Caen  stone.  It 
was   not  until   fifty   years    (within    six 
months)  had  passed,  that  the  new  Abbey 
was  opened.     The  second  founder,  more 
fortunate  than  the  first,  was  able  to  be 
present  at  the  opening.     On  October  13, 
1269,  Henry,   then  being   nearly  sixty- 
three  years  old,  saw  the  realization  of 
his  life-long  project.    Dart  describes  how 
the  founder  of  the  new  church  did  honor 
to   the  founder    of  the  old.     The  King 
was  surrounded  by  a  great  concourse  of 
nobles,  magistrates,  and  burgesses.     In 
the  view  of  all  of  them  the  coffin  of  the 
Confessor  was  taken  out  of  its  old  shrine, 
and  carried  with  great  pomp  by  King 
Henry  and  his  brother,  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  back 
of  the  high  altar,  and  there  deposited  in 
a  new  shrine, "  which  was  of  gold,  adorned 
with   precious    stones,    and    eminently 
placed  in  the  church."     The  heir  to  the 
throne,  Edward  ;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster; the  Earl  of  Warren  ;   Lord  Bas- 
set ;  and  "  as  many  other  nobles  as  could 
come  near  to  touch  it,  supported  it  with 
their  hands  to  the  new  shrine."     Two 
niiracles  were  wrought  on  this  transla- 
tion.    Benedict,  a  clerk  of  Winchester, 
and  John,  a  layman  from  Ireland,  "  being 


possessed  by  devils,  on  seeing  the  coffin 
exalted,  had  the  devils  cast  out."     Three 
years  after  this  ceremonial,  Henry  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  with  great  magni- 
ficence.    Had  he  died  a  few  years  ear- 
lier, he  would  doubtless  have  been  laid 
in  the  Temple  Church,  among  the  Tem- 
])lars,  to  whom  the  Abbey  had  been  in- 
debted for  its  most  jn-ecious  rehcs.     But 
it  was  natural  that  the  Abbey  should  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  its  second  founder. 
The  Templars,    however,    provided  the 
funeral.     The   royal   corpse   was   depo- 
sited,  not  where  it  now  lies,  but  in  the 
coffin,  before  the  high  altar,  vacated  by 
the  removal  of  the    Confessor's  bones, 
and  still  sanctified  by  their  odor.     As 
the  body  sank  into  the  grave,  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  in  obedience  to  the  King's 
dying   commands,    put   his   bare    hand 
upon  it,  and  swore  fealty  to  the  heir  ap- 
parent,  absent   in  Palestine.     Edward, 
on  his  homeward  journey,   heard  of  his 
double  loss,  the  death  of  his  son  Henry 
and  of  his  fiather.     His  grief  Avas  great, 
greater  for  the  father  than  for  the  son ; 
"for,"  said  he,  "God  may  give  me  more 
sons,    but  not    another  father."     From 
the  East,  and  from  France,   he  brought 
precious  marbles,  Avith  which,  ten  years 
later,  he  built  the  tomb  as  we  now  see 
it,  with  its  effigy  carved  by  the  Italian 
artist.  Tore].     It  was  not  till  ten  years 
later  still,  that  the  body   of  Henry  was 
removed  into  its  new  resting-place.     On 
that  occasion  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault 
demanded  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which 
Henry  had  made  long  years  before,  that 
his  heart  should  be  deposited  with  the 
ashes  of  his  ancestors.     Her  demand  was 
complied  with,  and  under  warrant  from 
King  Edward,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
brother  Edmund,  the  Bisliops  of  Durhnm 
and  Bath  and  Wells  delivered   up  the 
royal  heart  to  the  Abbess,   one  of  tlie 
grandest  of  her  rank  in  France.     This 
was  the  last  relic  of  the  aflection  of  the 
Plantagenets  for  their  foreign  home.     It 
.  was  scarcely  a  true  symbot  in   Henry's 
case.      This,  the  longest  reigning  king- 
save  one,  was,  like  the  longest  reigning 
of  all,  proud  of  being  an  Englishman,  and 
of  Saxon  descent.     He  called  his  sons  by 
Saxon   names ;    his   first-born — the  first 
prince  ever  boi'n  at  Westminster — was 
named   after  the   saint  whose  life  and 
death  were  bound  up  with  the  Abbey; 
Edward's  brother  was  named  Edmund 
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after  the  other  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saint. 
Henry  indeed  shared  Avbat  Dean  Stan- 
ley calls  the  English  Ed vvardinn  passion, 
which  concentrated  itself  upon  the  Ab- 
bey of  Westminster.  It  was  this  Avhieb 
induced  him  to  live  at  Westminster ;  this 
which,  together  with  his  strong  devo- 
tion— the  not  unfrequcnt  accompaniment 
of  weak  character — which  led  him  to  re- 
build the  Abbey.  How  great  a  devotee 
he  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fict  that 
he  considered  St.  Louis  of  France  a  luke- 
Avarm  Rationalist.  He  Avas  never  con- 
tent with  less  than  three  masses  a  day, 
and  held  fast  to  the  priest's  hand  during 
the  service.  Louis  told  him  he  ought  to 
hear  sermons  as  Avell  as  attend  mass.  "  I 
had  rather  see  my  friend  than  hear  him 
talked  about,"  Avas  Henry's  reply.  Dean 
Stanley  points  out  that  while  the  king's  de- 
votion Avas  English,  his  tastes  Avere  eclec- 
tic. His  marriage  Avith  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence opened  the  door  for  the  influx  of 
foreign  princes,  ecclesiastics,  and  artists 
into  London.  The  Savoy  Palace  Avas 
their  centre.  Henry  was  determined 
that  his  new  church  should  be  incom- 
parable ibr  beauty,  eA^en  in  that  great 
age  of  art.  Italy  and  Spain  and  France 
contributed  Avorkmen  and  materials.  The 
cost  was  enormous,  amounting  in  our 
money  to  half  a  million.  Nominally,  it 
was  defrayed  by  the  crown  ;  really,  it 
was  extorted  from  nuAAnlling  contrib- 
utors, especially  from  the  Jews.  "  His 
enormous  exactions  have  left  their  lasting 
traces  on  the  English  Constitution,  in 
no  less  a  monument  than  the  House  of 
Commons,  Avhieh  rose  into  existence  as 
a  protest  against  the  lavish  expenditure 
on  the  Abbey  Avhich  it  confronts." 
Through  Henry's  faA^oritism  the  abbots 
of  Westminster  wei-e  made  independent 
of  the  bishops  of  London,  an  immunity 
not  wholly  advantageous.  One  result 
of  it  was  that  the  Abbey  AA'as  placed  in 
immediate  dependence  on  the  Papal 
See,  and  the  abbots  were  to  travel  to 
Rome  for  their  confirmation,  and  were  to 
A'isit  that  city  once  every  two  years,  until 
Edward  IV.  relieved  them  of  the  duty  by 
a  commutation.  In  1258,  Philip  de 
Lewisham  Avas  chosen  Abbot,  but  he  was 
"  so  fat  and  gross "  that  he  could  not 
make  the  journey,  and  the  monks  sent  a 
deputation  to  pray  for  his  exemption. 
They  had  to  pay  800  marks  for  it,  but  on 
their  return  they  found  that  their  money 
Neat  Series.— Vol.  VIII.,  No.  2. 


had   been  spent  in  vain, — their   portly 
chief  had  given  up  the  ghost. 

P'dward  Avas  in  the  Holy  Land  Avhen 
his  father  died.  On  this  account,  the 
unusually  long  interval  of  nearly  two 
years  elapsed  betAveen  his  accession  and 
his  coronation.  Its  length  shoAvs  that 
during  the  ])rotracted  reign  of  Henry 
the  country  had  become  more  settled, 
the  succession  to  the  croAvn  a  matter  of 
course,  instead  of  a  subject  for  intrigue 
and  quarrel.  It  Avas  on  August  19th, 
1274,  that  the  heio  of  Palestine  and  his 
beloved  consort,  Eleanor,  Avere  croAvned 
in  the  new  Abbey.  It  Avas  the  first 
joint  coronation.  For  the  honor  of  so 
martial  a  king,  500  great  horses,  on 
some  of  Avhicli  Edward  and  his  brother 
Edmund  had  ridden  to  the  banquet, 
Avere  let  loose  among  the  crowd,  any  one 
to  take  them  for  his  own  as  he  could. 
On  this  occasion,  Alexander  HI.  of 
Scotland  did  homage.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  connection  between  Scotland 
and  the  Abbey  throughout  Edward's 
reign.  In  1303,  the  king's  treasury  was 
robbed  of  100,000/.,  which  had  been  laid 
up  for  service  in  the  Scottish  Avars. 
The  tidings  reached  EdAvard  at  Linlith- 
gow. He  ordered  the  Abbot  and  forty- 
eight  monks  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  there  they  remained  for  two 
years,  until  the  king,  returning  in  tri- 
umph, ordered  them  to  be  released. 
"Those  who  had  charge  of  them,"  adds 
Bi'ayley,  "  detained  them  eight  days 
after  the  order,  out  of  pure  malice."  If 
Brayley  and  MatthcAV  of  Westminster, 
the  chronicler,  credit  their  protestations 
of  innocence,  so  does  not  Dean  Stanley. 
The  facts,  he  says,  are  too  stubborn. 
The  chief  robber  was  Richard  de  Podli- 
cote,  Avho  had  already  carried  off  a 
quantity  of  silver  jjlate  from  the  refec- 
tory. His  more  audacious  burglary  was 
concerted  with  friends  partly  Avithin, 
partly  without  the  precincts. 

"  Ajay  one  Avho  had  passed  through  the 
cloisters  in  the  early  spring  of  that  year  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  unusual  appearance 
of  a  crop  of  hemp  springing  up  over  the 
grassy  graves,  and  the  gardener  aa'Iio  came 
to  mow  the  grass  and  carry  otf  the  herbage 
Avas  constantly  refused  admittance.  In  that 
tangled  hemp,  sown  and  grown,  it  Avas  be- 
lieved, for  this  special  purpose,  Avas  concealed 
the  treasure  after  it  Avas  taken  out.  In  tAvo 
large  black  panniers  it  Avas  carried  across  the 
river  to  the  '  King's  Bridge,'  a  pier,  Avhcre 
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now  is  Westminster  Bridge,  by  the  monk 
Alexander  of  Pershore  and  others,  who 
returned  in  a  boat  to  the  Abbot's  Mill  on 
the  Mill  Bank.  The  broken  boxes,  the  jew- 
els scattered  on  the  floor,  the  ring  Avith 
which  Henry  III.  was  consecrated,  the  privy 
seal  of  the  king  himself,  revealed  the  deed  to 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  royal  officers  when 
they  came  to  investigate  the  rumor.  The 
Abbot  and  eighty  monks  were  taken  to  the 
Tower,  and  a  long  trial  took  place.  The 
Abbot  and  the  rest  of  the  fraternity  were 
released,  but  the  charge  was  brought  home 
to  the  sub-prior  and  the  sacrist.  The  archi- 
tecture still  bears  its  protest  against  the  trea- 
son and  the  boldness  of  the  robbers.  The 
approach  from  the  northern  side  was  walled 
off,  and  the  treasury  then  reduced  one- 
third.  .  .  .  From  that  time  the  charm  of  the 
Eoyal  Treasury  was  broken,  and  its  more 
valuable  contents  Avere  removed  elsewhere. 
Thenceforth,  the  Westminster  Treasury  was 
employed  only  for  guarding  the  regalia,  the 
rehcs,  the  records  of  treaties,  and  the  box  or 
pyx  containing  the  die  of  the  coin.  One  by 
one  these  glories  have  passed  from  it.  The 
relics  doubtless  disappeared  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  treaties,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Except  on  the  eve  of  the  coronations,  when 
they  are  deposited  in  the  dean's  custody, 
either  i  n  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  or  in  one  of 
the  private  closets  in  his  library,  the  regalia 
have,  since  tlie  Reformation,  been  transferred 
to  the  Tower.  The  Pyx  alone  remains  to  be 
visited  once  every  five  years  by  the  officers 
for  the  '  Trial  of  the  Pyx.'  But  it  continues, 
like  the  enchanted  cave  of  Toledo  or  Cova- 
donga,  the  original  hiding-place  of  England's 
gold,  the  one  undoubted  relic  of  the  Confes- 
sor's architecture,  the  one  sohd  block  of  the 
fabric  of  the  monarchy  overshadowed,  but 
not  absorbed,  by  the  ecclesiastical  influences 
around  it,  a  testimony  at  once  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Abbey,  and  to  the  independence 
of  the  Crown." — Memorials^  pp.  384-386. 

There  was  during  this  reign  a  still 
more  important  and  abiding  memorial  of 
the  connection  between  the  Scotch  wars 
and  the  Abbey.  From  a  very  early 
period,  the  Englisli  kings,  before  they 
passed  from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey, 
were  lifted  to  a  marble  seat,  twelve  feet 
long  by  three  feet  broad,  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
called  from  this  peculiar  dignity  the 
King's  bench.  But  as  yet  there  was  not 
in  the  Abbey  itself  anything  answering 
to  this  visible  token  of  sovereignty, 
i^eotland  supplied  Avliat  was  wanting. 
In  the  Scotch  capital  was  a  venerable 
fragment  of  rock,  wliich,  according  to 
the  tradition    current  in  the  fourteenth 


century,  Avas  the  stony  pillow  whereon 
Jacob  rested  his  head  at  Bethel.  His 
countrymen  transported  it  to  Egypt. 
Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her 
liusband,  the  son  of  Cecrops,  King  of 
Athens,  being  alarmed  at  the  groAving 
power  of  Moses,  fled  Avith  tlie  stone  to 
Spain.  Hence  it  was  carried  to  Ireland 
by  Simon  Brech,  son  of  Mino  the  Scot. 
On  the  sacred  hill  of  Tara  it  became 
"the  stone  of  destiny."  On  it  the  kings 
of  Ireland  Avere  placed.  If  the  chief  was 
a  true  successor,  the  stone  was  silent ;  if 
a  pretender,  it  groaned  aloud.  Irish  an- 
tiquarians maintain  that  the  stone  is  still 
on  the  old  spot.  Scotcli  tradition  affirms 
that  Fergus,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  bore  it  across  the  sea  from 
Ireland  to  Duustaftnage.  When  the 
Scots  migrated  eastward,  the  stone  was 
moved  by  Kenneth  II.,  a.d.  840,  and 
planted  on  a  raised  plat  of  ground  at 
Scone,  because,  as  Holinshed  states, 
"the  last  battle  with  the  Picts  Avas  there 
fought."  Without  attempting  to  deter- 
mine hoAV  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
.this  tradition,  it  is  certain  that  the  loca- 
tion at  Scone  is  an  historic  event.  It 
was  there  encased  in  a  chair  of  wood. 
Upon  it  the  kings  of  Scotland  Avere 
placed  by  the  Earls  of  Fife.  It  was  the 
"  Sedes  principalis  of  Scotland,  and  for 
that  reason  Perth,  not  Edinburgh,  Avas 
regarded  for  many  years  as  the  capital 
city  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, the  conqueror  of  Scotland,  laid  hold 
of  this  precious  relic.  He  had  already 
hung  up  before  the  Confessor's  shrine, 
the  golden  coronet  of  the  last  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  would  magnify  the  Abbey 
still  more  by  transferring  thither  tlie 
very  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland." 

"  Westminster  was  to  be  an  English  Scone. 
It  was  his  latest  care  for  the  Abbey.  In  that 
last  year  of  EdAvard's  reign,  the  venerable 
chair  which  stifl  encloses  it  was  made  for  it  by 
the  orders  of  its  captor.  The  fragment  of  the 
Avorld-old  Celtic  ages  was  embedded  in  the 
NcAv  Plantagenet  oak.  The  King  had  ori- 
ginally intended  the  seat  to  have  been  of 
bronze,  and  the  Avorkman,  Adam,  had 
actually  begun  it.  But  it  Avas  ultimately 
constructed  of  Avood,  and  decorated  by 
Walter,  the  painter,  who  at  the  same  time 
Avas  employed  on  the  Painted  Chamber,  and 
probably  on  the  Chapter  House." — Memorials, 
&c.,  p.  62.* 

*  Among  the  entries   in  the  "  Wardrobe  Ac-. 
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Great  was  the  tribulation  of  the  Scots 
at  their  loss.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if 
the  very  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
was  gone.  When  the  long  wars  between 
the  two  nations  were  brought  to  a  close, 
there  was  in  13G3  a  conference  at  Lon- 
don between  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  Edward  III.  It  was  specified  by 
the  treaty  then  drawn  up  that  "  the 
King  after  having  been  crowned  King 
of  England  is  to  come  regularly  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  and  be  crowned 
King  at  Scone,  in  the  royal  chair  which 
is  to  be  delivered  up  to  England." 
Prior  to  this,  Edwai'd  had,  in  accordance 
with  thetreaty  of  Northampton,  ordered 
the  stone  to  be  restored  to  its  former 
owners ;  but  treaties  and  royal  com- 
mands were  alike  set  at  nought.  The 
stone  still  remains  in  the  Abbey,  and  on 
it  all  the  sovereigns  of  England,  save 
one,  have  sat  during  their  coronation  : 
nor  has  it  ever  been  removed  from  the 
Abbey,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  its 
very  removal  testified  to  the  reverence 
in  Avhich  it  was  held — the  occasion  of 
Cromwell's  installation  as  Lord  Protec- 
tor in  Westminster  Hall. 

It  was  not  only  the  Welsh  coronet 
and  the  stone  from  Scone  that  Edward 
I.  contributed  to  the  Abbey.  He  buried 
several  of  his  children  there,  including 
that  little  Alphonso  by  whose  hands  the 
slain  Llewellyn's  crown  was  hung  before 
the  Confessor's  shrine.  There  Avas 
another  burial  during  this  reign  which 
is  still  kept  in  memory.  Even  now  some 
of  the  crosses  between  Lincoln  and 
Charing  mark  the  places  where  the  sad 
procession  halted  which  brought  the 
body  of  Queen  Eleanor  from  Hardby  to 
Westminster.  "  Mulier  pia,  modesta, 
misericors,   Anglicorum    omnium  ama- 

couuts  of  Edward  I.,"  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians,  there  is  the  following  item, 
dated  1300:— 

•'  To  Master  William,  the  painter,  for  the  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  by  him  about  making  one 
step  at  the  foot  of  the  new  chair  in  which  is  the 
Etone  from  Scotland  (ad  pedem  uovte  cathedra;  qua 
petra  Scocie  reponitur)  set  up  near  the  altar,  before 
■  St.  Edward's  shrine  in  the  Abbatial  Church  of 
Westminster,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the 
King  in  the  month  of  March,  and  for  the  wages 
of  the  carpenter  and  the  painter  for  painting  the 
said  step,  and  for  gold  and  divers  colors  bought 
for  paintmg  the  same,  together  with  the  making  of 
one  case  for  covering  the  said  chair,  as  appears 
from  the  particulars  in  the  wardrobe  book, 
1/.  19s.  7(/." 


trix,"  her  husband  called  her  ;  and  he  in 
his  giief  ordered  that  a  hundred  Avax 
lights  should  burn  for  ever  around  her 
tomb  on  St.  Andrew's  Eve,  the  anni- 
versary of  hev  death  ;  and  each  Abbot 
of  Westminster  before  he  entered  on  his 
office  bound  himself  by  oath  to  keep  up 
this  service,  Edward  built  her  a  S])len- 
did  tomb  ;  he  married  again,  he  fought 
new  battles,  filled  the  Abbey  with 
trophies  of  new  conquests,  continued 
the  building  of  the  nave,  and  then  at  last 
himself  died,  July  7,  1307,  in  a  wild  vil- 
lage on  the  Solway  Sands,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  in  the  following 
year.  His  tomb  is  singularly  rude  as 
comj)ared  Avith  the  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion of  those  which  adjom  it.  The  in- 
scription upon  it — Edwardus  Primus 
Scotorura  malleus  hie  e.st,  1308,  Pactum 
serva — partly  explains  the  absence  of 
decoration.  The  dying  king  required  of 
his  son  that  his  flesh  should  be  boiled, 
his  bones  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
English  army  till  Scotland  was  subdued, 
and  his  heart  sent  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  he  had  vainly  tried  to  wrest  from 
the  Saracens.  It  is  true  that  with  his 
death  all  thought  of  the  conquest  of 
Scotland  ceased,  but,  adds  Dean  Stanley, 
"  it  may  possibly  have  been  '  to  keep  the 
jiact '  that  the  tomb  was  left  in  this  rude 
state,  which  Avould  enable  his  successors 
at  any  moment  to  take  out  the  corpse 
and  carry  ofi*  the  heart."  Perhaps  it 
was  M'ith  the  same  object  that  another 
singular  provision  was  made ;  and  in  this 
case  the  provision  Avas  obeyed.  Once 
every  two  years  the  tomb  Avas  to  be 
opened,  and  the  Avax  of  the  cere-cloth 
rencAved.  This  renewal  took  place  as 
long  as  the  dynasty  lasted,  "  perhaps 
with  a  lingering  hope  that  the  time 
Avould  come  Avhen  a  victorious  English 
army  would  once  more  sweep  through 
Scotland  Avith  the  conqueror's  skeleton, 
or  another  crusade  embark  for  Palestine 
with  that  true  English  heart."  When 
the  dynasty  fell  Avith  Kichard  II.,  the 
tomb  censed  to  be  opened,  and  remained 
undisturbed  until  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries opened  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  revealed  the  king, 
Avrapped  in  a  large  Avaxed  linen  cloth, 
Avitli  cloth  of  gold  about  the  "  long 
shanks"  which  gave  him  his  nickname. 
Edward  II.  Avas  the  first  of  English 
kings  to  be  crowned  on  the  famous  stone, 
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and  with   him   "wns   crowned   his   wife 
Isabella,   the     "she-wolf    of    France." 
The  nobles  crowded  eagerly  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  handsome  youth  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.     They  soon  found 
that  he  was  no  true  son  of  his  father. 
His   weakness   was  quickly  discovered. 
There   was  insurrection    in  Ireland,  re- 
bellion in  Wales,  and  in  Scotland  Robert 
Bruce  overthrew  the  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land   at    Bannockburn.      When    with 
these  disasters  Edward   added    to    the 
other  causes  of  dislike  the  introduction 
of  foreign  favorites,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  English  subjects  rebelled  against 
him.      A  disastrous   reign    of   twenty 
years  Avas  followed  by  a  violent  and  hor- 
rible  death.     The  corpse  of  the  mur- 
dered king  was  buried  at  Gloucester, 
the  nearest  church  to  the  scene  of  his 
dreadful  end.     Little  is  known  of  the 
coronation  of  Edward  III.,  which  took 
place  February  1,1327,  that  is,  previously 
to  the  death  of  his  father.     He  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  refused  to 
be  crowned  Avithout  his  lather's  consent. 
Throughout  the  ceremony  the  murder- 
ous queen-mother  afiected  to  be  weeping. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  sword 
of  state  and  shield  of  state,  still  kept  in 
the  Abbey,  Avere  first  carried  before  the 
sovereign.    Queen  Philij^pi  Avas  croAvned 
in  the  following  year.     She  was  buried 
in  1369,  and  in  her  tomb   Ave  see  the 
earliest  attempt  at  a  portrait.     The  fig- 
ures that  surround  the  queen  are  the 
thirty  princely  personages  Avith  whom 
she,  as  Princess  Hainault,  Avas  connected 
by  birth.     On  her  death-bed  she  said  to 
the   King,  "  I   ask   that   you   will   not 
choose  any  other  sepulchre  than  mine, 
and  that  you  lie  by  my  side  in  the  Abbey 
.of  Westminster."     So  faithful  a  Avife  as 
she  had  been  deserved  to  be  more  faith- 
fully remembered.     It  Avas  a  pitiful  end- 
ing of  a  glorious  reign — an  unworthy 
end  of  a  great  king,  that  death-bed  of 
the  great  Edward.     The  mistress  whom 
he  had  taken  in   his   old   age   folloAved 
the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  forsook  the  "  mighty  victor,  mighty 
lord,"  as  "low  on  his  funeral  couch"  he 
lay.     A  poor  priest  happening  to  look 
in  at  the  Palace  of  Shene,  Avhere  the 
forsaken  King  was,  administered  to  him 
the  last  rites.     Giving  the  dying  man 
a   crucifix,  Edward   kissed   the  -sacred 
feet,  and  faintly  articulating    "  Jesus," 


gave  up  his  life.  He  Avas  buried  in  the 
Abbey.  His  features  are  said  to  be 
represented  by  a  cast  taken  after  his 
death.  "His  long  flowing  hair  and 
beard  agree,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  with 
the  contemporary  accoimts.  The  god- 
like grace  which  shone  in  his  countenance 
is  perhaps  hardly  perceptible,  but  yet  it 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  an  illus- 
trious living  i^oet,  Avho  is  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  him."  Edward's  tAvelve 
children,  including  the  famous  seven 
sous,  Avhose  quarrels  Avere  the  source  of 
all  the  troubles  of  the  next  hundred 
years,  were  grouped  in  efiigy  around 
his  tomb.  But  the  most  lamous  of 
them  all  Avas  not  buried  at  Westminster. 
Every  visitor  to  Canterbury  Cathedral 
will  remember  the  tomb  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  the  leopard  skin  that  he 
Avore,  hung  up  above  it. 

"Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  Avhen  thy  king 
is  a  child,"  says  the  prophet.  "  Woe, 
too,  to  the  king,"  the  prophet  might 
have  said.  Richard's  reign  began  Avhen 
he  Avas  tAvelve  years  of  age ;  it  ended 
when  he  Avas thirty-four,  almost  as  tragi- 
cally as  his  great-grandfother's.  It  Avas 
disturbed  by  one  popular  insurrection 
after  another,  by  quarrels  Avith  the 
nobles,  and  by  treachery  among  his  own 
kinsmen.  And  yet  never  did  reign  have 
a  brighter  beginning.  We  have  elabo- 
rate accounts  of  the  coronation  on  July 
16,  1377.  The  Liber  Begalis  which 
prescribed  its  order,  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  ceremonials,  has 
been  in  the  custody  of  the  Abbots  and 
Deans  of  Westminster  from  the  time 
that  it  Avas  draAvn  up,  on  this  occasion, 
by  Abbot  LittUngton.  This  was  the 
first  time,  so  fiir  as  we  are  aAvare,  that 
the  cavalcade  from  the  Tower — Avhich 
prevailed  till  the  time  of  Charles  II. — 
took  place. 

"  The  king  remained  there  for  a  Aveek,  in 
order  to  indicate  that  he  Avas  master  of  the 
turbulent  city;  and  then  rode  bareheaded, 
amid  every  variety  of  pageantry,  through 
Cheapside,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  to 
Westminster.  He  Avas  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  knights  created  for  the  occasion,  Avho, 
after  having  been  duly  washed  in  a  bath, 
assumed  their  knightly  dresses,  and  escorted 
their  young  companion  to  liis  palace.  This 
was  the  first  beginning  of  the  '  Knights  of  the 
Bath,'  who  from  this  time  forward  formed 
part  of  the  coronation  ceremony,  till  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  .  .  .  When  the  service 
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was  over,  and  the  boy-king,  exhausted  with 
tlie  long  effort,  was  carried  out  fainting,  the 
great  nobles,  headed  by  Henry  Percy,  Lord 
Marshal,  mounted  their  chargers  at  the  door 
of  the  Abbey,  and  proceeded  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  procession,  when  they  were  met  by 
Sir  John  Dymoke,  the  Champion." — Memo- 
rials, p.  60. 

The  Champion  does  not  seem  to  have 
conned  liis  part  beforehand.  He  was 
quite  at  a  loss  Avhat  to  do,  and  retired 
discomfited  at  the  bidding  of  the  Earl 
Marshal.  His  descendant,  who  died  a 
few  months  ago,  a  quiet  country  clergy- 
man, but  Champion  of  England  by  vir- 
tue of  being  the  representative  Dymoke, 
would  probably  have  felt  still  more 
awkward  if  called  upon  to  offer  wager 
of  battle,  as  was  customary  at  coronations 
even  to  so  late  a  period  as  that  of  George 
IV.  Richard's  coronation  banquet  was 
profusely  magnificent.  The  golden 
eagle  in  the  palace  yard  spouted  Avine 
for  the  people.  It  Avas  an  unsatisfactory 
kind  of  liberality.  The  people  had  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  so  excessive  were  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by  reason,  or 
at  least  under  pretence,  of  the  costliness 
of  the  coronation,  that  eight  counties  re- 
belled, and  London  for  a  time  seemed  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw.  Young  Richard,  though  no  more 
than  sixteen  years  old,  showed  courage 
worthy  of  his  lion-hearted  father.  He 
first  visited  the  hermit  who  lived  in  the 
Anchorite's  house,  close  to  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Abbey, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  holy  man's 
counsels,  he  set  forth  on  his  gallant  ex- 
pedition to  Smithfield,  where,  on  the 
death  of  Tyler,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  rebels,  and  converted  them 
for  the  time  into  loyal  subjects.  It  was 
during  Richard's  reign  that  the  Abbot 
Littlington,  already  mentioned,  built  the 
abbot's  house  (the  present  deanery),  the 
southern  and  western  cloisters,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  conventual  buildings 
since  perished.  Though  Littlington  was 
the  actual  builder,  his  predecessor,  Simon 
Langham,  was  the  actual  benefactor,  and 
left  the  200,000^.  with  which  the  new 
buildings  had  been  erected.  Langham 
was  a  stern  disciplinarian,  and  saved 
this  large  sum  of  money  by  cutting 
down  the  luxuries  of  the  monks.  He 
was  the  only  Abbot  of  Westminster  who 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal ;  he 


was  also  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lord 
Chancellor  to  Edward  HI.  Richard  did 
much  for  the  Abbey.  Especially  he  re- 
built the  great  northern  entrance,  which 
from  its  beauty  was  known  as  Solomon's 
porch.  "  There,"  says  Crull,  writing  in 
1711,  "Avere  the  statues  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  at  full  length,  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  saints,  intermixed  with  in- 
taglios, devices,  and  abundance  of  fret- 
work to  add  to  the  beauty  thereof;  but 
all  much  defaced  and  worn  out  by  time 
and  the  corroding  vapor  of  the  sea-coals." 
Perhaps  if  Crull  were  living  now,  a  cer- 
tain Act  of  Parliament  Avould  not  be 
quite  the  dead  letter  that  it  is.  Richard 
had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  Con- 
fessor. He  bore  the  Confessor's  arms, 
and  swore  by  "  St.  Edward."  He  con- 
fided a  ring  to  the  royal  saint's  shrine 
when  he  was  not  out  of  England.  Rich- 
ard's portrait,  the  oldest  contemporary 
representation  of  any  English  sovereign, 
hung  in  the  Abbey  for  centuries,  until,  in- 
jured by  the  wigs  of  successive  lord  chan- 
cellors behind  whose  heads  it  stood,  it 
was  removed  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
sorely  defaced  likewise  by  successive 
"  restorations."  But  Richard  in  our 
own  time  has  been  more  successful,  and 
has  recovered  the  pristine  form  and  fiice, 
the  curling  masses  of  auburn  hair,  the 
large  heavy  eyes,  the  long  thin  nose,  the 
short  tufted  hair  under  his  beardless 
chin,  the  soft  and  melancholy  expression 
which  altogether  made  up  a  face  of  such 
unparalleled  beauty  that  the  king's  head 
was  said  to  be  turned  by  it.  He  was 
not,  however,  too  vain  to  be  affectionate. 
The  death  of  his  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
distracted  him.  In  the  agony  of  his 
sorrow  he  razed  to  the  ground  the  palace 
at  Sheen,  wherein  his  grandfather  had 
died.  The  funeral  was  celebrated  in  the 
Abbey  which  had  witnessed  the  nuptials 
of  the  dead  queen  and  her  broken-hearted 
husband.  It  was  carried  out  at  an 
enormous  cost.  Hundreds  of  candles 
were  brought  from  Flanders.  On  reach 
ing  the  Abbey,  Richard  Avas  roused  to  a 
frenzy  of  rage  by  finding  that  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  had  not  only  come  too  late 
for  the  procession,  but  asked  to  go  aAvay 
before  the  ceremony  Avas  over.  Richard 
seized  a  cane  and  struck  the  Earl  such  a 
blow  that  he  fell  bleeding  on  tlie  pave- 
ment. The  service  Avas  so  long  delayed 
by  the  altercation  and  the  leconciliation 
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that  night  came  on  before  the  obsequies 
were  ended.  The  king  built  a  handsome 
tomb  for  his  wife  and  for  himself,  little 
thinking  that  he,  a  Avidower  at  thirty, 
Avonld  rejoin  his  wife  in  less  than  four 
years.  The  monument  is  a  curious  illus- 
ti-ation  of  his  affection  and  his  vanity. 
The  first  is  shown  by  his  effigy,  whose 
hand  clasps  that  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
second  is  shown  by  the  inscription,  in 
which  he  records  his  beauty,  wisdom, 
and  orthodoxy. 

"  Corpore  procerus,  animo  prudens  ut  Homerus, 
Obruit  hfcreticos,  et  eorum  stravit  amicos." 

It  is  by  no  ways  certain  that  the  king- 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  which  he  had 
built.  "A  corpse  was  brought  from 
Pomfret  to  London  by  Henry  IV.  with 
the  face  exposed,  and  thence  conveyed 
to  Langley ;  and  long  afterward,  partly 
as  an  expiation  for  Henry's  sins,  partly 
to  show  that  Kichard  was  ]-eally  dead, 
it  was  carried  back  by  Henry  V.  from 
Langley,  and  was  buried  in  state  in  his 
tomb."  Yet,  though  the  features  were 
recognized  by  many  persons,  there  were 
some  who  said  that  this  was  the  body 
of  Maudlin,  Richard's  chaplain,  who 
was  knoAvn  to  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  king.  In  the  last  century 
the  tomb  was  accidentally  opened,  and 
the  indications  were  in  flivor  of  the  jire- 
sumption  that  it  Avas  the  murdered  king 
who  was  laid  there. 

The  direct  line  of  the  Plantagenets 
was  ended  when  Sir  Piers  Exton  dealt 
Richard  his  death-blow,  unless  indeed 
there  be  any  ground  for  Ty tier's  asser- 
tion that  the  dethroned  king  escaped  to 
Scotland  and  lived  there  twenty  years. 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  began  to  reign 
on  the  day  after  his  cousin  resigned 
the  crown,  September  30,  1399.  The 
coronation  was  celebrated  with  all  the 
greater  pomp  because  of  the  question- 
able character  of  the  new  king's  title. 
It  took  place  on  October  13,  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  when  Richard  sto])- 
ped  the  duel  at  Coventry,  and  banished 
the  intending  combatants. 

'•  He  came  to  the  Abbey  with  an  ostenta- 
tious unpunctuality,  having  heardthree  masses 
and  spent  long  hours  Avith  his  confessor  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  in  accordance  with 
the  real  or  affected  piety  which  was  to  com- 
pensate in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  for  his 
usurpation.  His  bath  and  the  bath  of  his 
linights  are  brought  out  more  prominently 
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than  before.  In  his  coronation  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  stone  is  first  expressly  mentioned, 
and,  yet  more  su?i)iciously,  a  vase  of  holy  oil, 
corresponding  to  the  ampulla  of  Rheims,  first 
makes  its  appearance.  The  Virgin  Mary  had 
given  (so  the  report  ran)  a  golden  eagle,  filled 
with  holy  oil,  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
during  the  exile,  with  the  promise  that  any 
kings  of  England  anointed  with  it  would  be 
merciful  rulers  and  champions  of  the  Church." 
— Memorials,  p.  70. 

It  was  revealed  to  the  Black  Pi-ince, 
but  was  unaccountably  overlooked  by 
Richard.  On  discovering  it,  the  King- 
asked  Courtenay,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  anoint  him  with  it,  but  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  regal 
unction  being  of  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment could  not  be  repeated.  Richard 
replied  with  melancholy  presentiment, 
that  it  was  destined  for  a  more  fortunate 
king.  Scarcely  was  Henry  crowned  in 
the  Abbey,  when  a  formidable  conspiracy 
Avas  formed  against  him  in  the  Abbot's 
house.  The  Abbot,  William  of  Col- 
chester, who  fourteen  years  before  had 
been  sent  by  Henry  to  the  Council  of 
Constance,  gave  a  grand  feast  to  sundry 
noble  partisans  of  Richard,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  tourna- 
ment between  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  two  of  the 
conspirators,  and  that  Henry  should  be 
invited  to  attend  it,  and  there  be  slain. 
An  indenture  "  sextipartite  "  AA^as  draAvn 
up,  sealed,  and  signed,  and  the  signa- 
taries  swore  upon  the  Holy  Gospets  to 
be  true  to  death.  By  a  series  of  mis- 
chances the  i)lot  Avas  discoA^ered,  and 
bloody  vengeance  Avreaked  upon  the 
traitors,  all  except  the  Avorst  of  them, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  Avho  Avas  doubly 
base,  and,  having  first  conspired  against 
the  King,  revealed  the  plot  in  order  to 
save  his  life,  and  canied  the  head  of  his 
fellow-conspirator  and  brother-in-law. 
Lord  Spencer,  to  Henry,  as  a  proof  of 
fidelity.  Tliere  Avas  another  event  to 
connect  Henry  Avith  the  Abbey.  He 
Avas  still  in  the  full  maturity. of  man- 
hood, and  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land.  While  j)erforin- 
ing  his  devotions  before  the  shrine  of 
the  Confessor  previously  to  setting  out, 
lie  Avas  stricken  by  apoplexy,  and  car- 
ried into  an  adjoining  room.  On  re- 
coA^ering  liis  senses  he  asked  where 
he  Avas,  and  being  told  in  the  Jeru- 
salem  Chamber,    he    said    that    it    had 
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long  been  prophesied  that  lie  should 
die  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  in  a 
manner  far  different  from  his  expecta- 
tion. Henry,  thougli  he  died  almost 
within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey,  was 
buried  at  Canterbury,  having  a  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  England's  favorite 
saint  and  martyr,  Henry  V.,  Avho  had 
been  in  such  haste  to  Avear  tlie  crown, 
that  he  put  it  upon  his  own  head  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  before  his  father's 
death,  Avas  lawfully  crowned  in  the 
Abbey,  on  Passion  Sunday,  April  9, 
1413.  It  is  the  only  coronation  repre- 
sented in  tlie  structure  itself.  A  terrible 
thunderstorm  raged  Avhile  the  ceremony 
Avas  going  on.  Afterward,  when  lires 
destroyed  Norwich,  and  Gloucester,  and 
other  cities,  this  tempest  was  remem- 
bered, and  considered  to  have  been  omi- 
nous. During  his  reign,  ho  gave  lands 
to  the  monastery,  and  employed  the 
well-known  Whittington,  thrice  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  the  great  archi- 
tect of  his  age,  to  complete  the  nav^e  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  that 
adopted  by  llenry  III.,  nearly  two  cen- 
turies before.  The  first  grand  ceremo- 
nial which  it  witnessed  was  the  proces- 
sion which  assisted  at  the  Te  Denm  for 
the  victory  of  Agincourt.  Like  his 
flither,  Henry  V,  determined  to  com- 
mence a  new  crusade,  and  like  him  died 
on  the  eve  of  fulfilling  his  intention.  It 
Avas  a  very  hot  summer,  and  Henry  had 
not  gone  further  than  Vincennes,  Avhen 
he  Avas  attacked  by  dysentery,  and  died 
at  midnight,  August  31,  1422,  On  his 
death-bed,  the  fifty-first  Psalm  Avas 
chanted  to  him.  He  paused  at  the 
words,  "  Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem," and  fervently  repeated  them, 
"As  surely  as  I  expect  to  die,"  he  said, 
"  I  intended  after  I  had  established  peace 
in  France  to  go  and  conquer  Jerusalem, 
if  it  had  been  the  good  jileasure  of  my 
Creator  to  have  let  me  live  my  due 
time."  A  few  minutes  afterward,  as  if 
speaking  to  the  evil  spirit  of  his  youth, 
he  cried  out,  "  Thou  liest — thou  best ! 
my  part  is  Avith  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
and  then,  Avith  the  Avords  strongly  ut- 
tered, "  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  ipsuni 
terminum  redemisti,"  he  expired.  France 
and  England  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  honor  of  his  remains.  Paris  and 
Itouen  ofi'ered  immense  sums  for  that 


purpose.  But  before  setting  out  on  his 
journey,  Henry  had  made  express  pro- 
vision for  his  burial  at  Westminster,  and 
his  Avishes  prevailed.  The  funeral  was 
the  most  splendid  that  England  had  ever 
seen.  The  obsequies  Avere  performed 
first  at  Sf,  Paul's,  and  then,  November 
7,  at  Westminster,  All  the  clergy 
met  the  corpse  on  its  approach  to  Lon- 
don from  the  Continent.  Great  and 
somcAvhat  ruthless  changes  Avere  made 
in  the  Abbey  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  new  and  noble  denizen.  Not  only 
Avere  the  relics  removed,  but  his  tomb, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  II,  de- 
voured half  the  beautiful  monuments  of 
Eleanor  and  Philippa.  He  alone  of  all 
the  kings  hitherto  buried  in  the  Abbey 
had  ordered  a  separate  chantry  to  be 
erected  where  masses  might  be  tor  ever 
ottered  up.  It  Avas  raised  above  his 
tomb  high  enough  for  the  people  far 
down  in  the  Abbey  to  see  the  priest 
ofiiciating  before  the  altar,  Avhich  Avas 
dedicated  to  the  Annunciation.  The 
sculptures  round  the  chapel  represent 
the  scenes  of  his  royal  career,  his  coro- 
nation, and  his  battles  in  France.  Over- 
head were  hung  his  shield,  his  saddle, 
and  his  helmet.  The  sliield  is  gone. 
The  helmet  is  probabl}^  that  which  he 
Avore  at  Agincoui't,  Avhich  twice  saved 
his  life  on  that  eventful  day,  still  show- 
ing the  marks  of  the  ponderous  SAvord 
of  the  Duke  of  Alencon — the  "  bruised 
helmet,"  Avhich,  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  he 
refused  to  have  borne  in  state  before 
him  on  his  triumphal  entry  into  London, 
'for  that  he  would  have  the  praise 
chiefly  given  to  God.'"  The  eftigy  of 
the  King,  cut  from  the  solid  heart  of  an 
English  oak,  plated  with  silver  gilt,  and 
Avith  a  solid  silver  head,  and  golden 
teeth,  has  suffered  sorely  from  robbers, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  Avhen  many  a  theft 
was  committed  imder  the  cloak  of  Prot- 
estant zeal.  Very  diflerent  from  this 
magnificent  sepulchre,  Avas  the  tomb  of 
Henry's  Queen,  Catherine  of  Valois, 
Avho  died  nearly  tAventy-two  years  later.. 
Her  remains  Avere  placed  in  a  Avide 
cofiin  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  "  in  a  badly 
apparelled  state,"  and  exposed  to  view. 
Afterward,  Avhen  it  Avas  removed  by 
her  grandson  to  the  right  side  of  her 
husband,  the  bones  Avere  found  to  be 
firmly  united,  and  "  thinly  clothed  Avith 
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flesh,  like  scrapings  of  fine  leather," 
The  neglect  was  perhaps  partly  due  to 
the  disfavor  into  which  she  fell  on  ac- 
count of  her  second  marriage  Avith  Owen 
Tudor,  the  obscure  Welsh  ancestor  of 
the  greatest  of  English  Queens.  But 
the  Tegends  of  the  Abbey  affirm  that 
she  herself  ordered  a  humble  burial  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  fault  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  son  at  Windsor,  against 
the  express  command  of  her  husband. 

Once  more  the  land  had  a  child  ibr  its 
king,  and  once  more  the  jjrophet's  warn- 
ing was  to  be  fulfilled.  Henry  VI.  was 
but  nine  months  old  when  he  inherited 
the  crown,  and  he  was  but  eight  years 
(not,  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  nine)  when 
that  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head, 
December  6th,  1429.  He  was  afterward 
croAvned  at  Paris,  though  by  this  time 
the  right  to  the  title  of  "King  of  France," 
always  assumed  by  the  kings  of  England, 
had  been  sorely  diminished.  By  Henry's 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  it 
was  diminished  still  more.  He  brought 
his  queen  to  England  to  be  crowned  in 
the  Abbey  fifteen  years  after  his  own 
coronation.  She  could  as  little  have  fore- 
seen the  sorrows  in  store  for  her — her 
husband,  dethroned  and  dying,  if  not 
murdered,  in  the  Tower,  her  only  son 
killed  by  conquerors  who  knew  no  mercy, 
herself  an  exile — as,  three  centuries  and 
a  half  later,  another  queen — on  whom 
fortune  smiled  so  brightly  at  first — Marie 
Antoinette,  could  have  foreseen  her  own 
sad  fate.  During  his  troubled  reign, 
Henry  was  not  unmindful  of  the  Abbey, 
or  of  its  royal  saint.  He  revived  the 
Confessor's  name  by  giving  it  to  his  own 
son,  the  prince  upon  whom  the  other 
Edward  showed  no  mercy.  In  Henry's 
time  was  probably  erected  the  screen 
which  divides  the  shrine  from  the  high 
altar,  with  the  legendary  scenes  of  the 
Confessor's  life.  During  the  sad  years 
of  his  waning  fortunes  he  would  visit  the 
Abbey  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
to  fix  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  suggested  that  the  tomb 
of  Henry  V.  should  be  pushed  a  little  on 
one  side  to  make  room  for  him.  But  he 
replied,  "Nay,  let  him  alone,  he  lieth 
like  a  noble  prince;  I  would  not  trouble 
him."  The  unsuccessful  son  recognized 
ungrudgingly  the  splendid  career  of  the 
father  whom  he  never  remembered  to 
have  seen.     lie  pointed  out  another  spot, 


then  occupied  by  the  great  reliquary, 
"  marked  with  his  foot  seven  feet,"  and 
turning  to  his  nobles,  said  to  Lord  Crom- 
Avell,  "  Lend  me  your  staff;  "  and,  taking 
it,  pointed  to  the  spot,  adding,  "  Is  it  not 
fitting  I  should  have  a  place  here,  where 
my  father  and  ancestors  he,  near  St.  Ed- 
ward ?  Here,  methinketh,  is  a  convenient 
place ;  forsooth,  forsooth,  here  will  we  lie, 
here  is  a  good  place  for  us."  The  work- 
men set  to  work  at  once,  but  they  never 
finished  their  task  ;  Henry  died,  perhaps 
was  mui-dered,  in  the  Tower,  after  nearly 
forty  troubled  years  of  sovereignty,  and 
he  was  buried  at  Chertsey  Abbey.  Sub- 
sequently, his  body  was  removed  by 
Henry  YIL  to  St.  George's,  Windsor. 
There,  too,  was  buried  his  fortunate 
rival,  Edward  IV.,  of  whose  coronation 
at  the  Abbey  there  is  nothing  special  to 
remark,  save  the  difficulty  that  there  was 
in  finding  a  suitable  day. 

(To  be  continued  .1 
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STUDIOUS  WOMEN.* 
This  little  work  of  the  eminent  French 
bishop  is  especially  worthy  of  him  and 
his  high  position.  Written  especially 
for  French  society,  we  are  glad  to  see 
this  translation,  because  we  hope  it  may 
be  useful  in  our  own.  We  perhaps  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  with  us  woman  is  in 
a  higher  social  position  than  in  France, 
and  especially  that  her  claims  and  rights 
as  an  intelligent  being  are  more  unhesi- 
tatingly acknowledged  ;  and  still,  with  us, 
Avhile  on  the  one  hand  we  have  multitudes 
of  women  whose  whole  life  is  frivohty  and 
vanity  upon  system,  Ave  have,  on  the 
other,  multitudes  of  men  Avho,  if  they 
Avould  not  argue — but  it  is  Avell  that  it 
should  be  so — would  yet  deny  to  her 
any  claim  to  rank  in  the  higher  order  of 
intellectual  beings,  and  Avould  certainly 
affirm  that  she  suffers  by  the  attempt. 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  has  been  exci- 
ted to  write  this  little  book  apparently 
by  some  follies  talked  and  Avritten  by  M. 
de  Maistre.  To  talk  and  Avrite  folly  Avas 
quite  the  mission  of  that  brilliant  and 
bigoted  egotist.  He  said,  limiting  the 
scholarship  and  attainments  of  avo- 
men,  "  It  is  alloAvable  in  a  Avoman  to 
know  that  Pekin  is  not  in  Europe,  and 

*  Studious  Women.  Erom  the  French  of  Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans.  Trans- 
lated by  II.  M.  Phillimore.     Virtue  and  Co. 
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that  Alexander  the  Great  did  not  ask 
for  the  hand  of  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV. 
As  soon,"  continued  this  great  writer, 
"  as  she  is  determined  to  rival  man  she 
becomes  a  monkey  ;  women  have  never 
])roduced  a  master-piece  of  any  kind." 
He  allows  them  to  love  and  admire  the 
beautiful,  but  when  they  seek  to  express 
the  beautiful  themselves  they  become 
fools.  When  his  daughters  signified  to 
him,  one  of  them  her  love  of  literature 
and  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  ano- 
ther her  love  or  taste  for  painting  in  oils, 
M.  de  Maistre  was  horrified,  "  A  young 
girl,"  said  he,  "  is  mad  if  she  attempts 
to  paint  in  oils ;  she  ought  not  to  go  be- 
yond simple  drawing.  Her  business," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  to  make  her  hus- 
band happy,  and  to  make  men  of  her 
sons — brave  lads  who  believe  in  God, 
and  do  not  fear  cannon."  This  last  is 
rather  a  grand  ideal  of  womanhood,  and 
assuredly  it  may  be  believed  that  men 
have  not  been  very  eminent  in  giving  to 
their  sons  either  the  faith  or  the  fearless- 
ness. There  must  be  something  in  wo- 
juan  of  a  very  Divine  order  if  she  prove 
herself  able  to  confer  such  an  endowment 
of  character.  "  The  masterpiece  of  wo- 
men, however,"  says  this  writer  of  ex- 
aggerations, "in  point  of  knowledge,  is 
to  understand  the  works  of  men."  In 
fact,  our  French  neighbors  have  been 
from  of  old  somewhat  famous  for  sati- 
rising the  powei-s  and  attainments  of  wo- 
men. Moliere's  Learned  Ladies  was  a 
comedy  intended  to  keep  the  theatre  in 
a  roar  for  this  purpose,  and  Crysalus 
does  not  sink  much  lower  than  the  level 
of  M.  de  Maistre,  when  he  says  to  his 
sister,  "  Your  eternal  folios  don't  please 
me  ;  and  except  a  great  Plutarch  which 
I  put  my  bands  in,  you  ought  to  burn 
all  this  useless  lumber.  To  do  right, 
you  should  remove  out  of  the  garret  that 
long  telescope,  enough  to  frighten  jjeople, 
and  a  hundred  knick-knacks,  the  sight  of 
v.hich  are  ofl:ensive ;  not  to  look  after 
what  is  done  in  the  moon,  but  to  mind 
a  little  what  is  done  at  home,  where  we 
see  everything  go  topsy-turvy.  Our 
forefathers  were  very  wise  people  on  this 
point.  Their  wives  did  not  read,  their 
families  were  all  their  learned  discourse, 
their  books,  a  thimble,  thread,  and 
needles.  But  the  women  of  this  age  un- 
derstand everything  but  what  they 
ought   to    understand  ;  they  know   the 


motions  of  the  moon,  the  pole-star,  Ve- 
nus, Saturn,  and  Mars,  whom  I  have  no 
business  with,  and  they  don't  know  how 
my  pot  goes  on,  which  I  have  occasion 
for.  My  servants,  too,  aspire  after  learn- 
ing, to  please  you ;  reasoning  is  the 
business  of  all  my  house,  and  reasoning 
banishes  all  reason  out  of  it ;  one  burns 
my  roast  meat,  while  she  is  reading 
some  history,  the  other  raves  in  verse 
when  I  call  for  drink — in  short,  I  per- 
ceive your  example  followed  by  them, 
and  I  have  servants,  yet  am  not  served." 
And  Martina  the  cookmaid  rose  to  the 
sublime  sense  of  Moliere,  Crysahis,  and 
De  Maistre,  when  she  exclaimed,  "  Schol- 
ars are  good  for  nothing  but  to  preach 
in  a  pulpit ;  and  I  have  said  it  a  thousand 
times,  that  I  would  never  have  a  man  of 
learning  for  my  husband — learning  is  not 
at  all  wanted  in  a  family  ;  books  agree 
ill  w^ith  matrimony ;  and  if  ever  I  plight 
my  troth,  I'll  have  a  husband  that  has 
no  other  book  but  me,  who,  no  offence  to 
my  mistress,  knows  neither  A  nor  B, 
and,  in  one  word,  is  a  doctor  only  for 
his  wife !  "  Changing  the  sex,  such 
would  be  M.  de  Maistre's  ideal  woman. 
Poor  M.  de  Maistre,  it  was  very  happy 
for  him  that  he  was  unable  to  restrict 
the  education  of  his  daughters  within 
his  own  theory!  Their  father  recom- 
mended, as  the  ideal  of  woman's  life, 
to  practise  pleasant  gossip,  as  an  art 
in  which  they  might  excel,  but  they 
learnt  to  read  Latin,  like  excellent  clas- 
sical scholars ;  they  read  and  translated 
for  their  father  the  English  and  German 
philosophers,  they  knew  Greek  enough 
to  copy  his  manuscripts  and  to  correct 
his  proof-sheets,  and  in  fact  seem  for  his 
comfort  to  have  been  that  character,  to 
speak  it  respectfully,  which  he  looked 
upon  with  so  much  horror — a  pair  of 
blue-stockings.  These  rash  sayings  of 
M.  de  Maistre  have  furnished  to  the 
bishop  the  texts  from  which  he  has 
spoken  his  wise  sermon  on  Studious 
Women.  He  does  not  rush  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  the  writer  he  quotes ; 
we  have  no  overstrained  and  highly- 
pitched  laudation  of  woman  and  her 
powers.  It  is  such  a  volume  as  a  highly 
intelligent,  thoughtful  Christian  man 
might  write,  caUing  women  away  from 
the  meretricious  frivolities  of  merely 
f:\shionable  life  to  a  regard  for  nobler 
and  more  satisfying  purposes  and  aims  ; 
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and  from  the  position  the  ^\Titer  occu- 
pies, and  his  influence  on  French  society, 
we  may  hope  it  is  a  sermon  which  will 
not  be  preached  in  vain.  In  our  own 
country  many  of  its  words  are  as  neces- 
sary as  in  France,  as  when,  for  instance, 
the  bishop  says,  "The  world  gives  up  to 
girls  the  province  of  music,  on  condition 
tliat  their  souls  shall  not  be  raised  by  it, 
and  that  they  will  make  it  a  means  of 
wasting  their  time ;  in  a  word,  the  arts 
are  to  be  reduced  to  ornamental  accom- 
plishments." The  eminent  preacher, 
Pere  Gratry,  is  still  more  severe  than 
Mgr.  Dupanloup.  "  Music,"  says  he, 
"  has  been  transformed  into  a  brilliant 
noise,  which  "  does  not  even  soothe  the 
nerves.''  The  world,  says  our  writer, 
cannot  be  metamorphosed,  but  could  it 
not  be  improved  by  giving  it  some  other 
moving  power  besides  frivolous  or  in- 
toxicating pleasure  ?  Is  there  nothing 
for  women  between  frivolous  and  danger- 
ous pleasures,  such  as  balls  and  plays, 
and  the  unbearable  weariness  of  those 
assemblies  of  empty  talk  during  the 
long  hours  of  an  evening  party  ?  It  is 
true  that  mothers  in  England,  as  in 
France,  dread  to  see  in  their  girls 
powers  of  mind  beyond  the  usual  run, 
and  they  try  to  repress  them.  What 
"will  thev  do  with  them  ?  they  say,  how 
find  a  vent  for  them  in  the  midst  of  that 
contracted,  paltry  real  life  which  is 
woman's  lot  at  the  end  of  the  first  years 
of  her  youth  ?  In  fiict  this  is  not  saying 
much  for  mankind  ;  it  is  implying  that 
the  great  probability  is,  a  woman  Avill 
find  in  her  husband  one  AVith  whom, 
when  life,  after  the  first  days,  settles 
down  into  seriousness,  she  has  very  little 
communion,  whose  ways  are  in  no  eleva- 
ted sense  her  ways,  and  whose  thoughts 
are  unable  to  touch  the  elevation  of  her 
thoughts.  But  the  soul,  says  the  writer, 
even  the  soul  of  woman,  is  a  thought  of 
God,  and  if  you  do  not  give  an  upward 
direction  to  this  flame,  it  will  prey  on 
earthly  garbage.  Women  often  seem 
to  have  married  to  run  about  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  find  perpetual  movement; 
the  town  and  country,  the  bathing  and 
watering-places,  the  turf,  balls,  concerts, 
visits,  do  not  leave  them  a  moment  of 
rest,  either  day  or  night,  and  the  husband 
is  compelled  to  share  in  the  excitement, 
or  to  fiiul  refuge  in  his  club.  But 
woman  owes  it  to  herself  to  participate 


in  man's  intellectual  life,  and  it  seems 
that  the  cultivation  of  her  powers,  her 
emancipation  from  the  tradition  that  the 
salvation  of  her  modesty  and  innocence 
is  in  her  ignorance,  would  give  a  nobler 
growth  and  development  to  both  lives, 
as  they  grow  side  by  side.  The  noblest 
happiness,  even  the  purest  in  Avedded 
life,  is  not  that  Avhich  arises  from  the 
fellowship  of  interests,  which  does  not 
stop  even  at  the  communion  of  those 
outer  afiections  which  j^robably  first  at- 
tracted the  lives  to  each  other,  but 
which  is  carried  on  to  the  province  of 
thought.  The  intellectual  attainments 
of  a  woman  have  often  enabled  her  to 
do  great  things  for  her  husband,  and  he 
must  be  a  sorry  type  of  man  who  would 
not  rather  have  for  his  companion 
through  life  even  a  blue-stocking  than  a 
coquette.  What  is  it  to  be  studious  ? 
What  do  we  mean  by  intellectual  ? 
Perhaps  there  is  some  confusion  of  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  use  these 
terras.  Tiie  studiousness  of  woman  dif- 
fers from  that  of  man  ;  the  intellect  of 
woman  bears  a  diflerent  character.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
her  inferiority  and  incapability ;  all  man's 
intellectual  pursuits  rush  into  action,  his 
studies  insist  on  taking  shape.  Woman 
can  be  studious,  gifted,  and  intelligent, 
and  live  very  simply,  and  pursue  a  round 
of  duties  which  only  faintly  shadow  her 
introspective  character.  Mgr.  Dupan- 
loup quotes  some  Avoman  herself  as  writ- 
ing, "  Woman  is  a  weak,  timid,  idle 
being,  who  has  violent  passions  Avith 
small  ideas,  a  bundle  of  caprice  and  in- 
consecutiveness,  knoAvinghow  to  display, 
CA^ery  day  of  her  life,  lovable  imperfec- 
tions, a  precious  combination  of  hope- 
fulness and  cruelty."  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing,  fronr  Avhatever  cause,  that  men 
never  forget  the  majesty  and  value  of 
their  OAvn  sex,  and  it  is  as  rare  for  Avomen 
to  remember  the  value  and  beauty  of 
theirs.  What  a  theory  then  that  is  of 
Avoman  and  her  place  in  the  circle  of  life, 
Avhich  this  lady  whom  Mgr.  Dupanlouj) 
quotes,  avoAvs,  Avhen  she  says,  "  Women 
are  not  made  to  share  man's  labors,  but 
to  be  their  amusement  Avhen  they  are 
over."  NoAv,  the  excellent  Bishop,  Ave 
believe,  rightly  reduces  all  this  to  the 
Pagan  vicAv  of  AVomen,  that  Avomen  arc 
only  charming  creatures,  passive,  sub- 
ordinate, and  only  made  for  the  pleasure 
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and  amusement  of  man.  Tlie  idea  grows 
out  of  that  sense,  that  consciousness  of 
superior  strength,  which  is  undoubtedly 
man's  prerogative,  and  her  inferiority 
in  whicli  has  assigned  woman  to  lier 
life  of  usual  dependence  and  suffer- 
ing; for  even  a  Judith  or  a  Joan  of  Arc 
do  not  prove  that  women  are  fitted  to 
wield  the  sword  and  lead  armies,  any 
more  than  Isabellas  or  Elizabeths  prove 
her  to  be  best  fitted  to  lead  nations  and 
guide  the  affairs  of  state.  If  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  material  life,  the  life  of  muscle 
and  animal  strength,  or  if  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  intellectual  life,  the  shock  of  hard 
heads,  the  conflict  of  tough  layer-like 
brains,  we  fancy,  in  both  instances,  wo- 
man would  have  to  give  way  to  man. 
To  attempt  to  prove  her  eminence  or  fit- 
ness in  such  tasks  as  these  would  be 
something  like  proving  the  fitness  of  an 
angel  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  navvy, 
or  a  sapper  and  miner  ;  for  if  the  ques- 
tion be  one  of  spiritual  life,  of  conscience, 
of  an  ordinary,  patient  persistence  in 
duties  becaiise  tliey  are  duties,  in  the 
power  to  realize  the  immediate  presence 
of  religious  help  and  heavenly  things,  as 
well  as  that  lower  faculty  which  swiftly 
and  immediately  perceives  the  necessary 
and  the  true,  without  long  study  about 
it,  or  the  piecing  of  things  together  by 
slow  concatenation, — in  all  this  woman 
seems  to  be  usually,  we  do  not  say  inva- 
riably, the  superior  of  man.  She  is  like 
the  mystics,  the  Behmens,  and  the  Cam- 
panellas,  those  people  who  have  seen  the 
imutterable  sights,  and  heard  the  unut- 
tei'able  voices  from  the  very  height  and 
spirituality  of  their  vision  ;  they  have 
been  unable  to  give  the  same  eloquent 
body  and  rhetorical  fulness  to  their  sen- 
sations, which  have  been  easy  work  to 
minds  who  only  saw  the  things  of  the 
understanding,  and  as  the  practical  mind 
treats  all  such  visionary  voices  with  con- 
tempt. From  some  such  cause  it  is,  we 
believe,  that  women  have  been  regard- 
ed as  essentially  inferior  to  men.  The 
gain  of  society,  therefore,  will  be,  not  in 
depreciating  woman,  in  treating  her  as  a 
puppet  and  plaything,  as  an  inferior  tool 
through  whom  children  are  born,  and 
houses  kept  swept  and  garnished,  a  being 
to  be  kept  carefully  away  from  the  se- 
rious thoughts  and  high  aims  of  life,  for 
a  few  moments  a  petted  idol,  and  then 
for  long  years  a  neglected  and  despised 


servant,  but  as,  in  trutli,  the  conscience 
of  man  and  society,  the  household  mi- 
nister, the  national  monitor,  through 
whom  the  ideas  of  society  may  be  kept 
high  and  pure.  Our  author  illustrates 
it  from  the  different  impressions  produ- 
ced by  vast  ecclesiastical  structures — 
some  imposing  and  splendid  cathedral, 
whose  grand  proportions  and  harmoni- 
ous whole  unite  grace  Avith  majesty,  and 
give  to  the  distant  view  a  sublime  and 
glorious  effect ;  although  the  details  are 
far  from  faultless,  although  some  parts 
may  have  been  touched  by  the  storm, 
leaving  its  ef'ect  a  noble,  beautiful,  and 
inspiring  harmony,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  great  buildings  miss  all  this  ; 
there  are  charming  details,  beautiful  por- 
tions and  pieces,  which  may  be  admired 
one  by  one,  but,  standing  at  a  distance, 
they  all  disappear,  the  building  loses  its 
effect,  it  is  shorn  of  all  its  great  featui*es. 
Such  is  the  difference  of  those  two  views 
which  regard  women  either  as  a  mighty 
spiritual  influence  in  the  Divine  plan  of 
human  life,  or  as  a  pretty  doll,  a  musical 
doll  to  be  dressed  and  decorated,  to  tease 
and  to  be  teased,  the  resource  of  man  in 
his  vain  moments,  herself  the  very  crea- 
ture of  frivolity  and  vanity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  our  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  we  see  enough  to 
convert  many  indignant  and  thoughtless 
minds  to  the  last  view.  There  are 
aspects  of  society,  in  relation  to  women, 
dreadful  and  pitiable;  upon  these  we 
need  not  enter,  further  than  to  say,  ela- 
borately prove  to  her  that  she  is  nothing 
better  than  a  tinted  foam-bell,  and 
through  a  million  adroit  manceuvres  she 
will  exercise  her  ingenuity  to  make  the 
foam-bell  as  captivating  and  pretty  as 
possible  ere  she  dashes  and  dies  on  the 
rock ;  or,  to  change  the  image,  if  she  is 
not  taught  to  elevate  her  mind  and  heart 
to  the  perception  of  her  place  in  the 
great  Divine  plan  of  life,  the  Boulevards 
of  Paris,  and  the  stories  of  May  Fair, 
and  the  Esplanade  of  Brighton  will  show, 
like  the  mermaid  or  siren  of  Goethe's 
poem,  she  can  warble  so  seductive  a 
strain  that  inevitably  she  draws  the  lis- 
tener into  those  Avaves  which  have  been 
her  own  destruction.  Mgr.  Dupanloup 
probably  describes  a  large  circle  of  Eng- 
lish society  as  well  as  French,  when  he 
says  : — 

A  woman  of  the  world,  Avhose  position 
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obliges  her  to  see  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  who 
iinderstands  her  duties  and  fulfils  them  well, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows :  "  In  general,  women 
know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  They  can 
only  talk  about  dress,  fashions,  steeple-chases, 
the  absurdities  of  each  other.  A  woman 
knows  all  the  famous  actors  and  horses,  she 
knows  by  heart  the  performers  at  the  opera 
and  the  Varietcs ;  the  studbook  is  more  fa- 
miUar  to  her  than  Thomas-a-Kempis's  '  Imita- 
tion ; '  last  year  she  betted  for  La  Touqite, 
this  year  for  Vermuth,  and  she  is  sure  that 
Bois  Roussel  is  full  of  promise ;  she  is  enthu- 
siastic about  the  JDerhy,  and  the  triumph  of 
Mile  de  VAir  she  considers  as  a  national  vic- 
tory. She  knows  the  name  of  the  most 
celebrated  milliners,  the  fashionable  saddler, 
and  the  shop  which  has  the  greatest  vogue. 
She  will  weigh  the  respective  merits  of  the 
stables  of  the  Comte  de  la  G-range,  the  Due 
de  Morny,  or  of  Monsieur  Delamarre.  But, 
alas !  if  you  turn  the  conversation  to  a  subject 
of  history  or  geography,  or  if  you  talk  about 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  crusades,  the  institu- 
tions of  Charlemagne  or  St.  Louis  ;  if  you 
compare  Bossuet  to  Corneille,  or  Racine  to 
Fenelon ;  if  you  pronounce  the  names  of  Ca- 
moens,  or  of  Dante,  of  Royer-Collard,  or  of 
Frederick  Ozanam,  or  Montalembert,  or  of 
Pere  Gratry,  the  poor  woman  will  be  struck 
dumb.  She  can  only  entertain  young  women 
and  frivolous  young  men.  Equally  incapable 
of  talking  on  business,  art,  politics,  agricul- 
ture, or  the  sciences,  she  can  neither  converse 
with  her  father-in-law,  her  clergyman,  or 
with  any  man  of  a  serious  mind." 

To  serve  society,  and  to  save  it  from 
this  which  must  be  its  chief  calamity,  is 
the  purpose  of  this  little  book.  Perhaps 
its  author's  illustrations  of  the  eminence 
of  women  are  derived  almost  too  exclu- 
sively from  the  Church — and  the  Church 
of  Rome, — from  St.  Theresa,  probably 
the  greatest  prose  writer  of  Spain,  St. 
Hildegarde  and  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Sienna,  and  tlie  still  more  emi- 
nent St.  Catherine  of  Bologna,  Elena 
Cornao,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  admitted  as  Dr.  in  the  University 
of  Milan,  and  the  Mere  de  Chaugy,  and 
the  inferior  names  of  Madame  de  Sevi- 
gne  and  Madame  Lafayette.  But  to 
enumerate  names  is  indeed  idle  work, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  remem- 
bered tliat  man's  tasks  are  conspicuous, 
woman's,  for  the  most  part,  however  ex- 
cellent or  eminent  she  may  be,  nmst  be 
comparatively  obscure.  "  It  must  be  so, 
but  God  leaves  nothing  xmrewai'ded — 
every  sacrifice  has  its  compensations, 
every  wound  has  its  Gileadbalm."  And 
whether  wo  shall  meet  the  idea  of  most 


women  we  know  not ;  but  we  cannot 
but  feel  persuaded  that  they  reach 
their  highest  influence,  when  for  fathei*, 
or  husband,  or  society,  they  rise  to  the 
sweet  power  attributed  to  one  of  his 
heroines  by  our  great  poet, —  . 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  of  imagination: 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 

More  moving-delicate,  and  full  of  life. 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 


TERRIFIC  EARTHQUAKES.— SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 

TWO  THOUSAND  SHOCKS  IN  A  FORTNIGHT— SEASTOE 
VILLAGES  WHELMED — CHURCHES  AND  DWEL- 
LINGS DEMOLISHED — A  HUNDRED  INHABITANTS 
SWALLOWED — STREAMS  OF  LAVA  FORM  AN 
ISLAND. 

[It  seems  desirable  to  make  historic 
record  for  future  reference  of  volcanic 
phenomena  so  unusual  and  remarkable, 
such  as  have  seldom  if  ever  before  oc- 
curred in  the  modern  centui-ies  of  the 
world.  The  contemplation  of  them 
assists  the  mind  to  estimate  in  some 
degree  the  tremendous  volcanic  forces 
which  lie  hid  down  deep  in  the  bosom 
of  our  earth.  In  the  language  of  the 
late  eminent  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College,  "  the  whole  bed  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  lies  over  one  vast  region  of  vol- 
canic fire."  The  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  to  a  great  extent  of  volcanic 
origin. — Editor  of  The  Eclectic] 

The  Tribune  received  accounts,  May 
Tth,  of  a  terrible  volcanic  eruption  by 
Mauna  Loa,  which  began  its  demonstra- 
tions on  March  27.  On  the  28th,  100 
earthquake  shocks  were  felt,  and  during 
the  two  weeks  following  to  April  13, 
2,000  earthquake  shocks  occurred.  At 
Waischina  the  earth  opened  in  many 
places,  and  a  tidal  wave  60  feet  high 
rose  over  the  tops  of  the  cocoa-trees  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  inland,  sweeping  hu- 
man beings,  houses,  and  everything 
movable  before  it.  A  terrible  shock 
prostrated'  churches  and  houses,  and 
killed  many  persons.  In  all,  one  hundred 
lives  were  lost,  besides  a  thousand  horses 
and  cattle.  The  craters  vomited  fire, 
rock,  and  lava,  and  a  river  of  red-hot 
lava,  five  or  six  miles  long,  flowed  to 
the  sea  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour 
destroying   everythiiig    before    it,    and 
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forming  an  island  in  the  sea.  A  new 
crater  two  miles  wide  opened,  and  tlirew 
rocks  and  streams  of  fire  a  thousand  feet 
into  the  air,  and  from  it  streams  of  lava 
rolled  to  tlie  sea.  At  one  time,  tlie  il- 
lumination was  visible  at  night  50  miles 
distant.  The  lava  has  pushed  out  from 
the  shore  one  mile.  At  Waischina, 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  a  conical 
island  rose  suddenly,  emitting  a  column 
of  steam  and  smoke,  while  the  Kono 
packet  was  passing,  spattering  mud  on 
the  vessel.  The  greatest  shock  occiuTed 
April  2,  a  great  shower  of  ashes  and 
j^umice.  During  the  great  shock  the 
swinging  motion  of  the  earth  was  dread- 
ful, so  violent  that  no  person  could 
stand.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous 
shock  an  eruption  of  red  earth  poured 
down  the  mountain,  rushing  across  the 
plain  three  miles  in  three  minutes,  and 
then  ceased.  Then  came  the  great  tidal 
wave,  and  then  the  streams  of  lava. 
The  villages  on  the  shore  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  this  wave.  The  earth  opened 
under  the  sea,  and  reddened  the  water. 
The  earth  eruption  swallowed  30  per- 
sons, and  the  sea  many  more.  Dread- 
ful sutfering  and  terror  prevailed  in  the 
district,  and  the  whole  region  was  af- 
fected. The  sloop  Live  Yankee  has 
been  despatched  with  provisions,  etc.,  to 
rescue  and  relieve. 

ANOTHER   ACCOUNT — THE   GREATEST   EARTHQUAKE 
ox  RECORD 

Honolulu^  April  8,  via  San  Fran' 
cisco^  May  6. — The  greatest  volcanic 
eruption  on  record  has  occurred  on  this 
island.  Fifteen  hundred  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  felt  in  ten  days,  caus- 
ing fearful  tidal  waves.  A  whole  village 
was  destroyed,  and  100  lives  were  lost. 
The  shocks  of  earthquake  commenced 
March  27,  and  continued  iip  to  our  latest 
dates — April  10th.  This  district  (Kau) 
is  the  centre  of  motion.  A  stream  of 
molten  lava  is  flowing  from  the  summit 
of  Mauna  Loa  through  a  recess  in  the 
lands  of  Kahuku  and  Poakini,  to  the 
sea.  At  Kaoluola  Landing,  the  slopes 
and  parts  of  the  summit  of  a  hill,  1,500 
feet  high,  were  lifted  bodily  and  thrown 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  a  distance  of 
1,000  feet.  At  Wahoinee  a  crack  has 
opened  extending  from  the  sea  to  as  high 
as  the  eye  can  reach   on  the   slope  of 


Mauna  Loa,  from  one  to  seven  feet  in 
width,  and  an  eruption  of  moist  clay 
was  thrown  from  tlie  f^de  of  the  moun- 
tain between  Lyman's  and  Kichardson, 
a  distance  of  two-and-three-quarter  miles, 
one  mile  in  widih,  in  three  minutes,  over- 
whelming houses,  men,  and  hundreds 
of  animals.  A  colunm  of  smoke  was 
thrown  out  of  Mauna  Loa  to  an  altitude 
of  seven  and  four-fifths  miles.  An  ex- 
pedition has  been  fitted  out  to  relieve 
the  distressed.  The  tidal  waves  swept 
over  the  tops  of  the  cocoanut-trees  on 
the  Kau  coast.  During  the  severest 
shock  of  earthquake,  April  2,  no  living 
creature  stood.  Bodies  on  the  ground 
tossed  about  like  Lulia-rubber  balls. 
In  this  district  (fortunately  very  sparse- 
ly settled)  not  one  stone  stands  upon 
another,  and  immense  precipices  were 
levelled  with  the  earth. 

The  loss  of  life,  as  far  as  heard  from, 
is  as  follows:  At  Palinka,  33;  Mokaka, 
13;  Palalua,  4;  Honaho,  27;  Vanilo, 
3.  Not  a  single  white  person  was 
killed  or  lost.  The  whole  group  of 
islands  was  enveloped  in  smoke. 

A   LATER   ACCOUNT. 

Honolulu,  April  9 — a.  m. — A  vessel 
has  just  arrived  from  Hawaii,  bringing 
full  accounts  of  the  lava  floAV.  It  broke 
out  two  miles  above  Capt.  Robert 
Brown's  house,  and  flowed  directly  to 
it.  The  family  escaped  with  their  clothes 
only,  and  the  path  by  which  they  es- 
caped was  not  covered  Avith  lava.  In 
ten  minutes  afterward  the  lava  had 
pushed  into  the  sea,  forming  a  point  a 
mile  long.  The  jets  were  thrown  1,000 
feet.  The  scene  was  one  of  most  terrific 
gi'audeur.  The  damage  is  conlined  to 
the  island  of  Hawaii. 

San  Francisco,  May  7. — The  Hono- 
lulu correspondent  of  IVie  Bulletin  gives 
the  details  of  the  volcanic  disturbances, 
showing  that  the  earthquake  shocks  ex- 
tended to  all  the  islands  of  the  Ha- 
Avaiian  group ;  but  no  damage  is  known 
to  have  occurred  except  around  Mauna 
Loa.  Numerous  extensive  land-slides 
accompanied  the  other  phenomena,  de- 
stroying life  and  property.  The  summit 
and  side  of  a  hill,  1,500  feet  in  height, 
were  thrown  1,000  feet  over  the  tops  of 
trees  and  landed  in  the  valley  below. 
The  gases  that  issued  afterward  de- 
stroyed both  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
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Bottomless  fissures  opened  in  the  moun- 
tain's side.  A  lava  stream  flows  under 
the  ground,  breaking  out  in  four  jets, 
six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  throwing 
lava  and  stones  1,000  and  1,500  feet  into 
the  air.  The  new  island  thrown  up  is 
400  feet  high,  and  is  now  joined  to  the 
main-land  by  a  stream  of  lava  a  mile 
wide. 

A  large  stream  of  water  has  burst 
from  the  mountain  where  the  earth- 
eruption  occurred.  The  base  of  the 
volcano  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  is  desolated.  At  least  half 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  is 
destroyed. 

The  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
had  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufi^erers.  Many  visitors  had 
gone  from  Honolulu,  and  will  go  from 
San  Francisco,  to  witness  the  appalling 
spectacle  at  Mauna  Loa's  crater. 

The  worst  is  thought  to  be  over,  but 
the  lava  flow  continues. 

FORMER   ERUPTIONS. 

The  islands  are  all  high,  steep,  and 
mountainous,  with  lofty  summits,  which 
are  entirely  of  volcanic  origin  ;  but,  not 
being  protected  by  barrier-reefs  except 
in  one  instance,  are  almost  destitute  of 
good  harbors.  Hawaii,  the  easternmost 
and  largest  of  the  islands,  is  iiarticularly 
elevated  on  its  Avest  coast.  These  over- 
hang a  narrow,  arid  beach,  rise  into 
steep,  bleak  volcanic  momiLain  slopes, 
which  only  in  their  ujiper  parts  become 
watered  and  wooded,  and  aflbrd  cul- 
tivated groimd  to  maintain  a  consider- 
able population;  on  the  other  coasts 
the  sloj^es  are  less  ra2:)id,  the  shores 
spread  out  into  wider  plains,  and  the 
valleys  opening  from  them  contain  much 
fertile  soil.  The  interior  of  the  island 
forms  a  plateau  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
high,  and  is  almost  covered  by  thick 
forests,  partly  roamed  over  by  herds  of 
wild  cattle.  Above  the  plateau  rise 
three  volcanic  peaks,  still  active,  the 
loftiest  12,800  feet  high.  Mauna  Loa  is 
one  of  these  peaks.  A  great  eruption 
took  place  in  it  in  1852.  A  column  of 
molten  lava  was  projected  into  the  air 
to  the  height  of  500  feet.  The  lava 
formed  in  some  places  a  great  river  one 
mile  Avide.  It  poured  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  filling  up  ravines  300  feet 
deep,  and  dashed  on,  destroying,  to  the 


sea.  The  altitude  of  the  eruption  was 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Holo- 
kai,  the  fifth  island  in  size,  is  appa- 
rently formed  by  a  chain  of  volcanic 
mountains,  broken,  however,  by  numer- 
ous ravines.  The  mountain  slopes  are 
covered  with  verdure,  and  several  places 
on  the  island  repay  the  trouble  of  culti- 
vation, 

FURTHER    AND    IXTERESTIXG    PARTICULARS    FROM 
SAXDWICII   ISLANDERS — THE   GRAND   ERUPTIGX. 

A  company  of  eight  or  ten,  including 
the  writer  (Mr.  Fornander),  took  passage 
in  the  steamer  for  Kona  on  the  6th  of 
April,  and  arrived  at  Kahuku  on  the 
10th,  three  days  after  the  eruption  broke 
cut.  We  consequently  had  the  finest 
opportunity  that  could  possibly  have 
been  sought  for  seeing  what  proved  to 
be  a  most  brilliant  display.  On  the  pas- 
sage to  Hawaii  in  the  steamer,  on  the 
night  of  the  7th,  the  whole  island  of 
Hawaii  was  seen  brilliantly  illuminated, 
the  overhanging  clouds  reflecting  the 
glare  of  the  fires  beneath,  and  a  stream 
of  lava  was  seen  from  the  vessel,  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  100  miles.  We  left 
Kealakeakua  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the 
0th  of  April,  and  after  a  slow,  tedious 
ride  of  27  miles,  over  lava  clinkers, 
reached  Kapua  toward  night,  where  we 
slept  in  a  thatch  house,  built  by  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Spencer,  as  an  accommoda- 
tion house,  it  being  just  halfway  between 
the  bay  and  Whiohiuu,  and  distant  from 
the  lava  flow  about  13  miles.  During 
the  night  we  could  hear  the  distant 
noise  of  the  eruption — a  peculiar  rum- 
bling, so  difierent  from  the  roar  of  the 
sea  or  any  other  noise,  that  to  wake  up 
in  the  night  and  listen  to  its  unaccount- 
able utterances,  tended  to  create  fear 
Avith  those  who  for  the  first  time  heard 
it.  In  the  morning,  several  of  the  party 
decided  to  turn  back  to  Kealakeakua, 
and  returned  Avithout  seeing  the  grand 
sight  before  us.  The  others,  seven  in 
number,  not  counting  native  attendants, 
mounted  horses  and  proceeded  on  to  the 
flow.  As  we  approached  it  the  rumbling 
noise  became  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  the  evidences  of  approach  to  some 
great  disturbance  of  nature  more  fre- 
quent. The  ground  was  covered  Avith 
Avhat  appeared  to  be  cinders,  but  on  ex- 
amining them  we  found  that  they  Avere 
fragments  of  pumice-stone,  Avhich  had 
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been  carried  by  the  wind  a  distance  of 
over  ten  miles.    Mixed  with  these  cinders 
were    "  Pele's   hair,"    which   we   found 
floating'  in  the  air,  and  when  it  was  thick 
we  had  to  hohl  our  handkerchiefs  to  our 
nostrils   to    prevent   inhaling   it.       Our 
clothes  were  frequently  covered  with  it. 
On  reaching  an  eminence  five  miles  from 
the  stream,  we  found  a  group  of  40  or 
50  natives,  Avho  were  waiting  to  cross 
over  into  Kan,  and  had  been  here  several 
days.     From  this  point  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  could  be  seen  rising  all  along  the 
course   of    the   lava   stream,   from   the 
mountain  side  to  the  sea.     We  hurried 
on  and  reached  the  flow  shortly  after 
noon,  where,  from  a  ridge  to  the  west  of 
it,  the  whole  scene  opened  before  us. 
Between  us  and  the  crater  was  a  valley 
500   yards    wide   and    10    miles    long, 
M'hich    had    recently   been   overflowed 
throughout  its  entire  width  and  length 
from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  where  it 
widened  to  two  or  three  miles.      The 
lava  was  of  the  smooth  pahoehoe  variety, 
from  10  to  20  feet  deep,  and  partially 
cooled  over,  though  flames,  smoke  and 
gas   escaped    from   numerous   crevices. 
"We   stood   on   it,    though   it    was   hot 
enough  to  burn  the  soles  of  our  shoes. 
This   lava   stream    originated   some   10 
miles  up  the  mountain,  and  came  down 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.     It  had 
ceased    flowing,    the    eruption    having 
opened  a  vent  lower  down  and  further 
south.      Beyond    this    valley,    about   a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  Avas  the  pali  of 
Mamalu,  a  steep  precipice,  which  runs 
from  the  mountain  to  the  south  point  of 
Hawaii,  and  forms  the  west  boundary  of 
the  table  land  of  Kahuku,   a  beautiful 
level  plateau,  covered   with  tall  grass, 
aftbrding  excellent  pasturage  for  herds 
of    cattle,    horses,    sheep,    and    goats. 
About  a  mile  above  the  road  were  the 
farm-houses  of  Captain  Robert  Brown, 
who  lived  there  with  his  family.     Near 
by  were  the  dairy  establishment  of  C.  N. 
Spencer,    and    other    dwellings,      Tiiis 
plateau  was  several  miles  in  extent,  run- 
ning as  far  as  Whiohinu,  and  sloping 
gently  ofl"  to  the  sea,  and  dotted  Avith 
hillocks.     On  ascending   the  ridge   Ave 
found  the  eruption  in  fnll  blast.     Four 
enormous  fountains,  apparently  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  yet  forming  a  line 
a  mile  lotig,  north  and  south,  Avere  con- 
tinually spouting  up  from  the  opening. 
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Tiiese  jets  were  blood-red  and  yet  as 
fluid  as  water,  ever  varying  in  size,  bulk 
and  height.  Sometimes  tAvo  would  join 
together,  and  again  the  whole  four  Avould 
be  united,  making  one  continuous  foun- 
tain a  mile  in  length.  From  the  lower 
end  of  the  crater  a  stream  of  very  liquid, 
boiling  lava  flowed  out  and  down  the 
plateau  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
then  following  the  track  of  the  Govei'u- 
ment  road,  ran  doAvn  the  precipice  at  an 
angle  of  about  ;50  degrees,  along  the 
foot  of  the  pali  or  preci[)ice  five  miles  to 
the  sea,  tlie  stream  being  aljout  eight  or 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
half  a  mile  wide. 

This  Avas  the  magnificent  scene  to  see 
which  Ave  had  hurriedly  left  Honolulu, 
and  had  fortunately  arrived  at  the  right 
moment  to  Avitness,  as  it  opened  before 
us  in  all  its  majestic  grandeur  and  un- 
rivalled beauty.  At  the  left  Avere  those 
four  great  fountains,  boiling  up  Avith 
most  terrific  fury,  throAving  crimson  lava 
and  enormous  stones,  Aveighing  a  hun- 
dred tons,  to  a  height  varying  constantly 
from  500  to  600  feet.  At  times  these 
red  hot  rocks  completely  filled  the  air, 
causing  a  great  noise  and  roar,  and  flying 
in  every  direction,  but  generally  toward 
the  south.  Sometimes  the  fountains 
Avould  all  subside  for  a  fcAv  minutes,  and 
then  commence  increasing  till  the  stones 
and  liquid  lava  reached  a  thousand  feet 
in  height.  The  grandeur  of  this  picture, 
ever  A-arying  like  a  moving  panorama, 
painted  in  the  richest  crimson  hues,  no 
person  can  reahze  unless  he  has  A\'itnessed 
it.  From  this  great  fountain  to  the  sea 
flowed  a  rapid  stream  of  red  lava,  roll- 
ing, rushing,  and  tumbling  like  a  swollen 
river,  and  bearing  along  in  its  current 
large  rocks  that  almost  made  the  lava 
foam  as  it  dashed  down  the  precipice 
and  through  the  valley  into  the  sea, 
surging  and  roaring  throughout  its 
length  like  a  cataract,  Avith  a  poAA^er  and 
fury  perfectly  indescribable.  It  was 
nothing  else  than  a  river  of  fire^  from 
200  to  800  feet  Avide,  and  20  ieet  deep, 
with  a  speed  varying  from  ten  to  twenty- 
Jive  miles  an  hour.  As  a  huge  bowlder 
floated  doAvn,  we  imagined  Avhat  if  it 
Avere  the  ironclad  Stonewall,  which  had 
just  left  our  harbor — would  she  have 
floated  on  to  the  sea  unscathed,  or 
melted  into  molten  lava,  and  vanished 
from  sight  ? 
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Night  soon  came,  and  with  it  the 
scene^became  a  thousandfold  more  beau- 
tiful :  the  crimson  of  the  fountains,  and 
the  river  doubly  rich  and  brilliant,  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  dense  clouds  and  steam 
that  overhung  us,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  crater  and  cataract,  were  fearfully 
grand  and  awe-inspiring.  It  was  like 
the  conflagration  of  all  London  or  Paris, 
as  the  whole  scene  extended  over  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  Add  to  this  the 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  sharp,  quick 
claps  of  thunder,  and  the  reader  can 
imagine  that  a  scene  was  before  ns  that 
well  repaid  us  for  our  opportune  visit. 
We  never  expect  to  see  another  so 
grand  as  this. 

Dr.  William  Hillebrand  and  others 
have  visited  the  crater  since  it  ceased 
flowing,  and  find  that  it  consists  simply 
of  a  rent  or  fissure  in  the  earth,  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  wide.  He  traced  it 
about  three  miles  up  the  mountain,  but 
it  is  quite  probable  that  it  extends  sev- 
eral miles  further  on,  as  the  mountain 
continues  smoking  in  a  line  ten  miles 
above.  There  is,  therefore,  no  large 
crater,  properly  speaking,  but  the  lava 
flow  was  confined  to  this  rupture,  which 
continued  to  open  lower  down  as  the 
molten  lava  acted  on  it. 

Regarding  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
of  lava,  since  reading  accounts  of  former 
eruptions,  in  Avhich  it  is  claimed  that 
the  lava  flowed /b?"^?/  '^^^'^^s  an  hour^  we 
must  say  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  stream  flowing  with 
greater  rapidity  tiian  the  cataract  and 
river  we  witnessed  on  April  10.  It  re- 
minded us  of  the  Connecticut  River  in 
a  spring  flood,  with  the  stream  filled 
with  ice,  and  rushing  over  the  rapids  at 
an  impetuous  rate.  The  speed  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  than  twelve.  Where  it  ran  down 
the  precipice,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  it  M'as  more  narrow  and  rapid 
than  lower  down,  where  it  spread  out 
broader.  This  was  the  only  stream 
which  reached  the  sea,  and  flowed  into 
it  a  little  west  of  the  south  point  of  the 
island,  at  a  place  called  Kailikii.  It 
lasted  only  five  days,  the  eruption  ceas- 
ing entirely  on  the  night  of  the  11th  or 
morning  of  the  12th. 

During  its  continuance,  the  atmos- 
phere was  filled  with  smoke  so  dense 
that  the  sun  appeared  like  a  ball  of  fire. 


and  the  whole  island  was  shrouded  in 
darkness.  This  smoke  came  from  the 
rent  or  cratei-,  and  was  highly  charged 
with  sulphur.  As  it  spread  over  the 
island  it  carried  a  deadly  blast  to  vege- 
tation, and  the  leaves  of  the  more  ten- 
der plants  and  vegetables  were  withered 
and  died.  It  did  not  kill  the  plants  in 
any  sections  that  we  could  learn. 

Opposite  the  point  of  coast  where  the 
lava  reached  the  sea,  a  small  conical 
island  was  thrown  up  in  the  sea,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  consisting 
of  mud  and  sand,  and  emitting  steam 
from  its  summit.  This  island  has  be- 
come joined  to  the  main-land  by  the 
lava  flowing  from  the  new  eruption.  As 
the  lava  entered  the  sea,  clouds  of  steam 
and  smoke  rose  itp,  and  flames  of  bluish 
fire  were  emitted,  rising  from  the  water 
to  a  height  of  from  10  to  20  feet.  Two 
kinds  of  lava  were  erupted  during  the 
flow.  It  commenced  with  a  stream  of 
smooth,  glossy  lava,  known  here  as  the 
pahoehoe,  which  was  followed  by  the 
thick,  dirty  kind  called  aa.  Kahuku 
farm  was  nearly  covered  with  the  latter, 
which  branched  out  into  four  wide 
streams,  covering  a  space  of  four  miles 
wide  and  long.  This  was  followed 
again  by  the  liquid  or  pahoehoe^  which 
ran  into  the  sea,  and  continued  till  the 
eruption  ceased.  About  4,000  acres  of 
good  pasture  land  were  destroyed,  be- 
side which  the  lava  ran  over  an  immense 
district  of  worthless  land. 

The  roaring  of  the  crater  was  a  novel 
feature  to  those  who  had  never  wit- 
nessed an  eruption  before.  It  was 
caused  by  the  rocks  thrown  out  from 
the  crater,  and  the  grinding  or  crushing 
process  of  the  aa  as  it  moved  along. 
This  aa  flow  appears  composed  of  half- 
melted  lava,  and  as  it  is  pushed  along, 
piled  up  sometimes  50  or  even  100  feet 
high,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
railroad  embankment,  the  sides  having 
an  angle  of  about  40  degrees,  down 
which  the  lava  stones  keep  rolling.  This 
stream  generally  moves  along  slowly, 
but  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  lava, 
which  floats  and  carries  along  the  aa,  is 
abundant,  it  moves  from  one  to  four 
miles  an  hour.  What  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  dry  aa  lava  and  the 
liquid  pahoehoe,  which  flows  like  water, 
is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  that 
has  never  been  settled.     They  both  flow 
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from  the  same  craters,  one  giving  place 
to  the  other  in  turns.  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  the  smooth  liquid  variety  obtains 
its  character  by  long  fusion,  while  the 
aa  variety  (which  appears  like  half 
melted  stones  and  dii-t  mixed  together) 
consists  of  the  interior  surface  of  the 
earth  torn  oiF  and  thrown  out  during 
the  eruption.  An  examination  of  the 
various  aa  streams  tends  to  confirm  this 
theory. 

The  lava  thrown  out  during  this  erup- 
tion has  been  of  a  more  porous  nature 
than  in  most  of  the  late  ones.  Some 
of  the  specimens  we  have  seen  .are  ex- 
ceedingly light.  The  shower  of  brown- 
ish pumice-stone  which  preceded  the 
lava  flow  was  also  something  unusual  in 
Hawaiian  eruptions,  and  showed  the 
eruption  to  possess  a  new  character, 
perhaps  the  existence  of  more  than 
usual  steam  and  gases  in  its  composi- 
tion. Some  have  wondered  why  the 
flow  ceased  so  suddenly — continuing 
only  five  days.  The  cause  is  probably 
this :  So  soon  as  the  steam,  which  has 
been  the  active  agent  in  producing  the 
earthquake  shocks,  and  in  raising  the 
lava  so  near  the  top  of  the  summit 
crater  that  it  lightened  up  the  clouds 
above  it,  found  vents,  the  eruption  lost 
much  of  its  power  and  allowed  the  lava 
rapidly  to  subside,  and  the  pressure  by 
which  it  was  thrown  out  gave  w.ay. 

The  quantity  of  lava  erupted  has  not 
been  j^robably  one-tenth  what  was  dis- 
charged in  1859,  but  the  quantity  of 
steam,  gas,  and  smoke  discharged  during 
one  week  must  have  exceeded  what 
escaped  during  ten  weeks  in  1859,  when 
the  volume  of  smoke  was  comparatively 
small.  We  judge  so  from  its  density  over 
all  the  group,  and  for  a  thousand  miles 
off.  This  has  not  occurred  in  any 
late  previous  eruption  to  the  same 
extent.  The  inference,  therefore,  may 
be  drawn  that  when  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  gases  and  smoke  escape,  a  less 
amount  of  lava  will  be  discharged ; 
and,  vice  versa,  when  the  quantity  of 
smoke  is  small  the  amount  of  lava  is  in- 
creased. 

Thellev.  S.  S.  Bishop,  Principal  of 
the  Lahainaluna  Seminary,  says,  from 
an  observation  taken  by  him  at  Lahai- 
naluna, that  the  column  of  smoke  which 
rose  from  Mauna  Loa  on  Wednesday 
morning  following  the  eruption,  reached 
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an  altitude  of  seven  and  ibur-fit'ih  miles 
before  fanning  out. 

The  number  of  shocks  which  occurred 
at  Waiolnnu  from  March  29  to  April 
10  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Silloway  to  have 
been  upward  of  2,000 ;  there  having 
been  some  days  between  300  and  400. 
The  heaviest  shock  occurred  on  Thurs- 
day, April  2,  being  the  same  that  w^as 
felt  so  sensibly  at  Honolulu.  This 
destroyed  every  church  and  nearly  every 
dwelling  in  the  whole  district. 
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Great  as  we  think  ourselves  in  science, 
ingenious  device,  and  huge  construotion, 
it  must  after  all  be  admitted  that  we  fall 
very  far  short  of  our  progenitoi-s,  and 
that  not  merely  in  matters  of  no  mo- 
ment, but  in  almost  all  great  and  noble 
things,  from  the  Ijuilding  of  a  church  or 
the  forging  of  a  stout  blade  up  to  a 
good  hard-hitting  prize-fight.  The  very 
best  of  our  painters  would  rejoice  to 
hold  a  taper  to  Raphael  or  Rubens ; 
but  whether  they  would  be  altogether 
worthy  of  the  oftice  is  quite  another 
thing.  Our  poets  would  sing  very  small 
indeed  beside  Dante  or  Chaucer ;  though 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  one 
or  two  of  them  could  earn  a  five  shilling 
fine  for  "brawling"  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than  the  latter,  or  get  up  a  sedi- 
tious riot  as  cleverly  as  the  former. 
Few  of  our  architects,  we  suspect,  could 
pass  the  ordeal  applied  to  freemasons  in 
those  days.  Even  Mr.  Bennet  himself 
would  be  compelled  to  hide  his  diminish- 
ed head  in  presence  of  the  horologer 
w^ho  constructed  the  clock  that  orna- 
mented itie  dome  of  Dantzic.  The  bon- 
nets and  chignons  of  1868  are  very  fair 
in  their  way,  but  they  are  the  merest 
trifles  in  comparison  with  tlie  superb 
head-dresses  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  Avas  usual  to  enlarge  the  city 
gates  to  admit  the  tower  of  coils  that 
rose  story  on  story,  over  every  pretty 
face.  The  heaviest  swell  among  us 
would  cut  a  remarkably  poor  figure  be- 
side a  Gaveston,  a  Courtney,  a  Bonni- 
vet,  or  a  Bussy  d'Amboize;  or  rather, 
any  of  these  gallants  would  cut  a  very 
poor  figure  in  him,  for  assuredly  they 
would  either  disdain  to  recognize  his 
exist^'nce  as  "  a  man  and  a  brother,"  or 
&1 
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drill  a  few  lioles  in  his  body  for  presum- 
ing to  aspire  to  their  fellowship  in  such 
unworthy  garb.  And  even  that  battle 
of  battles  which  poets  sang,  and  bishops, 
it  is  whispered,  consecrated  with  their 
presence, — the  combat  between  Sayers 
and  Heenan, — was  as  a  satyr  to  Hype- 
rion contrasted  with  the  tournament  in 
splendor,  in  gallantry,  and  especially  in 
black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  But  if  we 
were  called  on  to  name  anything  in  par- 
ticular in  which  a  great  falling  off  from 
the  past  is  visible,  we  should  certainly 
designate  the  gibbet  as  one  of  the  little 
matters  in  which  we  have  most  degen- 
erated from  the  perfection  of  our  sires. 

It  is  only  after  tedious  investigation 
and  with  much  reluctance,  that  we  are 
brought  to  hang  up  an  occasional  scoun- 
drel ;  and  we  are  glad  of  any  excuse 
that  may  enable  us  to  dispense  "with  the 
last  disgusting  act  of  the  tragedy.  But 
our  ancestors  were  not  so  squeamish. 
In  their  view  axe  and  cord  were  specifics 
for  every  disorder  that  could  affect  the 
body  politic,  and  they  applied  both  \m- 
relentingly.  And  we  are  even  more  un- 
worthy of  our  sires  in  the  matter  of 
secondary  inflictions.  Penal  servitude 
and  transportation  may  be  excellent 
things  in  their  way ;  but  our  fine  old 
English  gentlemen  and  their  foreign  con- 
temporaries would  have  scoffed  at  such 
effeminate  devices.  Did  an}^  one  among 
these  dangerous  classes  exhibit  a  taste 
for  illegal  drilling,  or  handling  edged 
tools — sword  or  pen — in  a  dangerous 
way,  or  takmg  a  sly  aim  from  behind  a 
wall — they  seldom  bothered  themselves 
with  mere  humdrum  precautionary  meas- 
ures, but  proceeded  at  once  to  place  a 
restraint  on  his  propensities  by  that  par- 
ticular form  of  ventilation  which  his  case 
suggested. 

There  were  few  things  in  those  good 
■  old  days  that  might  not  be  rendered 
criminal,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
'particular  time  and  tyrant.  Did  a  court 
physician  fail  to  cure,  they  hung  him  up 
•or  cut  him  down,  as  happened  to  be 
most  convenient ;  nor  was  he  much  bet- 
;ter  off  when  the  utmost  success  attended 
his  efforts.  Cottier,  the  ])hysician  of 
Louis  XI.,  atoned  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  had  prolonged  the  hated  life  of  his 
master,  with  a  fine  of  50,000  crowns — 
equal  to  as  many  pounds  of  our  money. 
And  doubtless  he  considered  himself  not 


all  unlucky  to  escape  so  easily,  for  the 
two  Augustine  monks  who  undertook 
the  cure  of  Charles  the  Mad,  when  every 
sensible  practitioner  shrank  from  the 
task,  were  beheaded  and  quartered  on 
the  next  relapse  of  their  patient. 

And  the  merchant  of  "lang  syne" 
was  no  better  ofi'than  the  surgeon.  An 
archbishop  of  Cologne  once  built  a 
strong  castle  at  the  intersection  of  four 
roads,  and  jn'csented  it,  with  his  bless- 
ing, to  a  poor  relation  who  had  been  in 
the  army.  When  the  soldier  desired  to 
be  informed  how  he  was  to  maintain  his 
garrison,  since  the  excellent  prelate  had 
omitted  to  assign  him  a  salary,  the  lat- 
ter replied  very  significantly  by  pointing- 
out  the  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the 
poor  relation  made  such  good  use  of  the 
hint  that  he  died  a  millionaire.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  a  remarkable  thing  in  those 
days  for  gentlemen  to  break  up  every 
road  except  that  one  which  led  imme- 
diately under  their  battlements,  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  pillage  of  the  trader. 
Sometimes  Avhen  the  neighboring  princes 
found  themselves  in  difficulties  they 
made  war  on  the  rich  burghers,  especi- 
ally of  Flanders,  robbing  and  ravaging 
until  the  merchants  came  to  terms  and 
bought  them  off,  while  those  who  had  no 
such  prey  handy  betook  them  to  what 
was  termed  "borrowing" — a  transac- 
tion the  nature  of  which  is  very  neatly 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdotes : — 
The  good  people  of  Ghent,  having  once 
upon  a  time  lent  our  Edward  III.  200,- 
000  crowns,  ventured  several  years  after 
to  request  payment — a  proceeding  so 
preposterously  absiird  that  it  drew  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
to  whom  the  deputies  applied.  Nor  was 
this  by  any  means  harsh  treatment.  The 
lively  Duke  of  Orleans  having,  in  a  fit  of 
religious  fervor,  vowed  to  pay  his  debts, 
called  his  creditors  together  by  sound  of 
trumpet.  He  really  was  sincere,  and 
made  what  he  considered  ample  arrange- 
ments, but  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 
The  crowd,  800  and  upwards,  that  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  appointed  time 
horrified  him,  and,  despairing  of  being- 
able  to  satisfy  them  otherwise,  he  flogged 
a  dozen  or  so  by  way  of  example,  and 
dismissed  the  rest  with  hideous  threats 
as  to  -svhat  would  befall  should  they  still 
persist  in  teasing  him  with  their  paltry 
bills.   And  Charles  the  Vile,  of  Navarre, 
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squared  an  account  in  a  similar  way. 
Henry  of  Transtamar  having  expelled 
Ins  brother,  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  latter 
was  returning  to  his  dominions  escorted 
by  the  Black  Prince  and  80,000  men. 
As  Charles  held  the  passes  of  the  Py- 
renees, both  brothers  applied  to  him — 
the  one  offering  a  couple  of  towns  for 
free  passage,  and  the  other  a  large  sum 
that  the  defiles  might  be  barred.  The 
offers  were  equally  tempting,  and  Charles 
made  up  his  mind  to  earn  them  both. 
He  took  the  money  and  then  excused 
himself  from  obstructing  the  march  of 
the  invaders  by  hiring  one  Oliver  de 
Manny  to  waylay  him  and  clap  him  in 
prison.  When  the  Black  Prince  had 
passed,  the  King  of  Navarre  demanded 
his  release.  But  de  Manny  had  profited 
too  well  by  his  employer's  example  to 
keep  strictly  to  his  bargain.  He  pocket- 
ed his  hire,  and  then  affecting  to  consider 
the  king  as  a  true  prisoner  of  war,  re- 
fused to  part  with  him  except  on  the 
customary  terms — a  large  ransom.  Most 
people  would  have  given  way  to  anger 
under  such  barefaced  extortion,  but  not 
so  Charles,  who,  thoroughly  appreciating 
such  a  pretty  piece  of  perfidy  even  when 
exorcised  on  himself,  chuckled  over  it 
with  the  greatest  relish,  and,  in  short, 
agreed  at  once  to  his  very  good  friend's 
demand.  The  latter,  perfectly  satisfied 
witli  himself  and  everybody  else,  con- 
sented to  accompany  the  Vile  one  to 
Tudela  in  order  to  receive  his  pay,  which 
he  did  directly  he  entered  th.e  town — 
only  it  was  on  the  scafibld  and  from  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Of  course  it  re- 
quired some  little  dexterity  to  induce 
close-fisted  people  to  part  with  their 
cash  on  sucli  terms ;  but  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  always 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  Tudors 
and  Plantagenets  brilliantly  so.  Every- 
body knows  how  King  John  coaxed  a 
loan  from  the  Hebrew,  and  such  persua- 
sives as  a  few  weeks'  lodging  in  the 
pleasant  domicile  called  "  Little  Ease," 
or  a  campaign  as  a  common  soldier 
against  the  wild  borderers,  were  applied 
with  success  to  an  obstinate  banker  by 
the  last  Royal  Harry.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  example  of  the  king  was 
never  lost  upon  the  courtier.  And  thus 
— so  far  as  his  relations  with  the  power- 
ful extended — the  wealthy  plebeian  was 
in  a  perpetual  dilemma.     It  was  danger- 


ous to  lend  and  e({ually  so  to  withhold. 
For  when  a  creditor  became  too  impor- 
tunate, a  judicious  application  of  whip, 
knife,  or  noose,  abated  the  nuisance; 
while  the  cajntalist  who  refused  to 
do  a  little  bill  ran  the  risk  of  having 
himself  and  his  bnshiess  suspended  to- 
gether. 

But  violence  was  then  the  universal 
remedy.  Nothing  could  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  famine  or  pestilence  like  a 
massacre  of  the  Jews  and  lepers  ;  and  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
p^^t  down  a  popular  tumult  by  stringing 
to  the  trees,  or  still  more  convenient 
sign-posts,  as  many  of  the  mob  as  au- 
thority could  contrive  to  lay  hands  on. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  instances,  taken 
almost  at  random  out  of  ten  thousand. 
The  Crusaders  brought  the  leprosy 
home  from  the  East,  and  micleanly 
habits,  bad  food,  and  defective  sanitary 
arrangements  rendered  it  for  a  period  a 
really  formidable  epidemic,  while  its 
loathsome  nature  invested  it  with  ex- 
ceeding terror.  The  lepers  were  every- 
where immured  in  hospitals,  which  were 
erected  and  maintained  by  charity.  Be- 
tween 1314  and  1321  a  series  of  tixmines 
and  pestilences  destroyed  vast  multi- 
tudes, probably  a  third  of  the  whole 
population  of  Europe.  In  the  last  of 
those  years  startling  rumors  wore  heard 
in  all  directions.  It  was  told  that  the 
Spanish  Moors  had  determined  to  exter- 
minate the  Christians  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  that  they  had  employed  the 
Jews  to  efiect  their  purpose ;  that  the 
Jews,  again,  had  deputed  the  task  to 
the  lepers,  and  that  these  miserable 
beings  had  agreed  to  carry  out  the 
strange  design  by  infecting  all  the 
healthy  round  them  with  their  own 
hideous  malady.  It  was  further  stated 
that  the  lepers  had  actually  deliberated 
the  matter  in  four  grand  convocations, 
attended  by  deputies  from  every  lazar- 
house  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
two  in  England — an  exception  Avhich 
gave  the  story  a  greater  seeming  of 
reality  ;  and  that  they  had  finally  de- 
cided to  effect  their  object  by  poisoning- 
all  the  springs,  and  by  the  still  more 
dreaded  means  of  magic  spells.  The 
story  was  exactly  suited  to  the  era,  and 
was  everywhere  greedily  credited,  es- 
pecially in  France,  whose  king  and  peo- 
ple  took    the    lead    in    punishing  the 
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assumed  criminals.  That  country  was 
soon  in  one  of  its  nmnerous  tiger  fits — 
and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  the  scene 
of  unutterable  horrors.  Here,  the  lazar- 
houses  and  their  inmates  were  burnt 
together ;  there,  the  lepers  were  pushed 
at  the  point  of  the  lance  into  the  nearest 
liver ;  in  other  quarters,  again,  they 
were  stoned  to  death,  or  hunted  down, 
and  slaughtered  like  wolves ;  Avhile  the 
few  survivors  endeavored,  too  often  in 
vain,  to  shelter  their  wretchedness 
among  the  woods  and  rocks.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  affection  rose  stronger  than 
disgust  and  terror,  and  snatched  the 
victim  from  destruction,  or  sought  to 
mitigate  his  fate  by  sharing  it  with  him. 
But  as  for  the  Jews,  they  experienced 
no  mercy  whatever.  Such  of  them  as 
escaped  instant  massacre  v,^ere  commit- 
ted to  prison  and  subjected  to  the  tor- 
ture. Their  shrieks  of  agony  rang  from 
every  dungeon ;  and,  w^ien  these  Avere 
stilled,  a  thousand  fires  blazed  to  de- 
vour them — 160,  including  male  and 
female,  infant  and  grandsire,  perishing 
in  a  single  one  at  Toulouse.  It  was  not 
imtil  the  commencement  of  another  reign 
that  these  atrocities  ceased;  and  then 
"  acts  of  grace"  were  put  forth,  which — 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy 
and  the  justice  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted— advised  that  the  revenues  of 
the  lazar-houses  might  be  restored  ;  that 
such  of  the  unfortunate  lepers  as  had 
escaped,  and  Avho  were  sternly  prohib- 
ited from  following  any  occupation  by 
which  they  could  maintain  themselves, 
might  be  mercifully  permitted  to  live  on 
by  the  help  of  charity,  that  is,  supposing 
charity  not  to  have  been  killed  off,  so  far 
as  they  Avere  concerned,  by  the  horrible 
accusation  ;  and  that  the  Jews  might 
be  allowed  to  leave  their  prisons  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset,  in  order  to 
raise  the  money  by  which  the  great 
favor  of  exile  Avas  to  be  bought.  Nor 
did  the  occasional  rioter  fare  A'ery  much 
better  than  Jew  or  lepei".  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  the  Londoners  happened 
,to  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Westmiu- 
.  ster  at  a  Avrestling  match.  The  former 
grew  riotous,  brpke  a  good  many  heads, 
and  pulled  down  several  houses — much 
to  the  amusement  of  nobility  and  knight- 
hood, which  happened,  in  considerable 
foi'ce,  to  be  looking  on.  But  the 
rioters   having   foolisidy   extended   the 


latter  jDortion  of  their  performance  to 
some  tenements  belonging  to  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  the  aspect  of  things 
underAvent  a  great  change  in  the  view 
of  the  lordly  proprietors.  The  latter 
instantly  mounted  and  charged,  captur- 
ing several  dozens  of  the  mob,  and  dis- 
persing the  rest.  The  ringleaders  were 
hanged  at  once,  without  form  or  process, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  captives  dis- 
missed, with  their  feet  chopped  ofiT. 

The  thousands  Avho  died  for  Avitchcraft 
shoAV  how  dangerous  it  Avas  to  be  ugly 
or  poor  in  the  "  glorious  clays  of  old  ;  " 
and,  as  hundreds  of  instances  attest,  it 
Avas  almost  as  fatal  to  be  conspicuous 
for  Avealth,  and  especially  for  beauty. 
Indeed,  from  the  days  of  ElgiA^a  to  those 
of  Mary  Stuart,  a  fair  lady  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  by  the  Chroniclers  except 
as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy.  Nor  are  we 
Avithout  recorded  instances  of  gentlemen 
Avho  Avere  ruined  solely  by  their  good 
looks.  It  was  not,  indeed,  any  uuavo- 
manly  repugnance  to  his  handsome  face 
that  induced  Queen  Matilda  to  consign 
the  Saxon  Brihtrick  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;  though  those  who  remem- 
ber the  rather  eccentric  style  of  Avooing 
— a  good  thrashing  and  a  roll  through  a 
mud  puddle — Avhich  finally  fixed  her 
affections  on  the  Conqueror,  might  be 
inclined  to  think  otherAvise.  But,  ex- 
cej^tional  as  she  showed  herself  to  Wil- 
liam, it  is  quite  certain  that  Matilda  Avas 
even  more  than  sufficiently  appreciative 
of  personal  graces  in  the  case  of  Brih- 
trick, since  she  Avas  so  taken  Avith  that 
mediseval  exquisite,  when  ambassador  at 
her  father's  court,  that  she  actually 
oftered  him  her  hand.  And  it  Avas  to 
punish  his  refusal,  that,  years  after,  the 
unforgiving  queen  begged  the  Saxon 
from  her  husband  as  her  share  of  the 
English  spoil. 

But  the  Jew  aside,  there  Avas  nobody 
so  liable  to  forfeit  life  or  limb,  three  or 
four  himdred  years  ago,  as  the  imme- 
diate servant  of  the  CroAvn.  Disobedient, 
lie  Avas  pretty  sure  to  meet  death  by  the 
aAvard  of  his  master ;  while,  if  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  too  strict  ad- 
herence to  orders,  he  Avas  generally 
despatched  out  of  the  Avorld  by  that 
master's  successor.  Indeed,  in  nearly 
every  case  during  those  much-lauded 
times,  the  accession  of  a  ncAV  monarch, 
or  the  Aveakness  of  a  reigning  one,  Avas 
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the  signal  for  an  onslaught  on  all  wlio 
had  rencJered  themselves  obnoxious  in 
regal  service,  especially  by  accumulating 
riches.  Every  court  in  Europe  had  its 
Calderons  and  Straftbrds — its  Empsons 
and  Giacs — its  long  succession  of  minis- 
ters and  minions — who,  as  a  rule,  atoned 
with  life  for  too  faithful  service.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  the  greedy  and  the  vin- 
dictive were  generally  justified  in  bring- 
ing their  victims  to  the  scaffold  by  their 
abundant  crime.  But  this  was  not  in- 
variably the  case.  Now  and  then  an 
upright  minister,  and  even  a  f:\vorite 
with  some  little  principle,  did  make  his 
appearance  at  Court.  Not  that  the 
innocence  of  such  a  one  availed  him 
much  when  his  evil  day  arrived,  except 
to  precipitate  his  doom  and  aggravate 
his  sufferings.  For  ruin  and  torture 
v/ere  rendered  much  more  certain  and 
acute  by  the  charges  of  witclicraft  and 
heresy  which  were  usually  resorted  to 
in  lack  of  more  substantial  matter  of 
accusation.  So,  among  a  host  of  others, 
found  Enguerrand  de  Marigni,  Minister 
of  Finance  to  Philip  the  Fair.  Having 
been  rash  enough  to  give  the  lie  to 
Charles  of  A^alois,  the  brother  of  his 
sovereign,  in  return  for  a  similar  com- 
pliment, he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  in- 
discretion at  the  earliest  opjiortunitj^ — 
the  death  of  his  master.  That  event 
made  Charles  regent  of  France,  and  his 
very  first  act  was  the  imprisonment  of 
his  enemy.  The  prince  then  went  to 
work  like  a  railway  committee  against 
an  unpopular  contractor  or  chairman, 
with  the  trifling  difference  that  he  tor- 
tured the  clerks  instead  of  the  accounts, 
in  order  to  convict  the  man  he  hated  of 
embezzlement.  Finding  that  particular 
method  of  distorting  figures  useless,  it 
was  next  determined  to  accuse  the  follen 
statesman  of  sorcery,  and  the  success  of 
this  plan  was  all  that  Charles  could  have 
desired.  It  was  announced  that  de  Ma- 
rigni's  wife  and  sister,  acting  under  his 
direction,  had  employed  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  diablerie  that  then  swarmed 
in  all  directions,  to  aid  them  in  destroy- 
ing the  whole  royal  race.  We  need  not 
pause  to  investigate  the  particular  species 
of  incantation  by  which  the  de  Marignis 
and  their  associate  were  accused  of  in- 
tending to  effect  their  purpose,  since, 
whichever  way  the  charge  ran,  it  enabled 
the  regent  to  effect  his.     The  maaiciau. 


assured  of  death  in  any  case,  hanged 
himself  to  escape  tlie  atrocious  torture 
which  awaited  him,  while  his  wife  and 
servant  were  burnt  alive.  De  Marigni's 
wife  and  sister  were  sentenced  to  be 
immured  for  life,  and  the  hapless  courtier 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  noble  birth,  which 
— as  the  law  then  ran — ought  to  have 
secured  him  from  such  ignominy,  was  not 
only  hanged,  but,  l)y  a  singular  fortune, 
his  remains  were  afterwards  fastened  to 
the  gibbet  which  himself  had  caused  to 
be  erected  shortly  before  at  Montfaucou, 
for  the  exposure  of  executed  felons. 
Four  of  his  successors  in  office  under- 
Avent  the  same  fate,  and  for  very  similar 
reasons,  during  the  next  two  centuries — 
the  last  of  them,  Semblanqy,  going  to  the 
gallows  in  1522,  as  the  proxy  of  the 
mother  of  Francis  I.,  who  liad  made  the 
unfortunate  intendant  of  finance  her  in- 
strument in  ruining  an  army,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  grudge  she  bore  its  general, 
Lautrec.  And  judicial  mortality  was 
even  more  rife  among  chancellors,  con- 
stables, chamberlains,  and  other  great 
officers  of  state.  Indeed,  no  mediaeval 
statesman  was  at  all  sure  of  dying  quietly 
in  his  bed,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  In  that  case, 
indeed,  he  was  usually  safe.  Even  Louis 
XL,  much  as  he  hated  Cardinal  Baluc, 
shrank  from  putting  him  to  death.  And, 
in  tinae,  this  impunity  of  the  clergy  came 
to  be  so  well  miderstood,  that  every 
l^rudent  minister  took  care  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  by  purchasing  a  cardinal's  hat, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  a  bishopric. 

Occasionally  there  were  rulers  who 
delighted  to  place  people  in  such  tick- 
lish positions  that  any  course  of  action 
might  be  interpreted  into  treason.  Our 
own  Elizabeth  had  some  knovvdedge  of 
this  particular  branch  of  "  kingcraft." 
But  its  supreme  master — not  evdn  ex- 
cepting the  author  of  the  celebrated 
ambiguity,  "  Spare  not  to  kill  the  King- 
is  well," — was  Louis  XL  Certain  citi- 
zens of  Arras  having  requested  his  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Court  of  Burgundy 
on  business,  Louis  told  them  in  person 
that  he  considered  them  quite  capable 
of  deciding  that  small  matter  without 
troubling  him.  Taking  the  King's  reply 
for  assent,  they  set  out — twenty-three 
in  number — on  their  journey  ;  but  before 
they  had  traversed  a  league  they  were 
stopped,  brought  back,  and  decapitated 
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by  that  gloomy  official,  Tristram  I'ller- 
raite.  One  of  the  victims  had  not  long 
before  been  appointed  a  counsellor  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  by  Louis,  and 
now  the  ferocious  tyrant  caused  the 
severed  head  to  be  invested  with  the 
usual  cap  of  office,  and  deposited  in  its 
proper  place  among  the  members  of 
that  legal  body,  when  assembled  in  their 
hall.  Again  and  again  did  the  powerful 
of  those  ages,  which  respected  the  text, 
"Touch  not  mine  anointed,"  too  pro- 
foundly to  bring  the  crowned  felon 
himself  to  the  scaffold,  execute  him  by 
substitute,  in  the  persons  of  such  of  his 
servants  as  happened  to  fall  the  first 
into  their  hands.  The  Coimt  of  Har- 
court  and  three  other  gentlemen  were 
beheaded  by  John,  King  of  France,  in 
1355,  and  twenty-two  years  later  two 
others  of  equal  rank  by  his  successor 
Charles,  in  punishment  of  a  few  of  the 
numerous  crimes  perpetrated  by  their 
master,  that  same  Charles  the  Vile,  one 
specimen  of  whose  handiwork  we  have 
already  related.  But  the  reprobate 
himself  did  not  finally  escape.  His 
death  was  not  indeed  a  judicial  one,  but 
it  was  fully  as  terrible.  Being  accus- 
tomed, in  his  later  years,  to  sleep  in 
night-clothes  that  had  been  steeped  in 
spirits  of  wine,  these  at  last  took  fire — 
it  was  whispered  that  his  servants  doli- 
bei'ately  ignited  them — and  thus  the 
monster  perished  in  some  such  agony  as 
it  had  delighted  him  to  inflict. 

It  was,  however,  on  their  insurgents 
that  the  powers  of  the  Middle  Ages  de- 
lighted to  lavish  their  penalties.  The 
people  of  Dinant  having  quarrelled 
with  their  lord,  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  leading  demagogues 
took  a  course  very  common  in  those 
days  to  render  the  breach  irreparable. 
They  hanged  his  messengers,  executed 
liimself  in  effigy  over  their  w\alls,  and 
indulged  in  the  coarsest  reflections  on 
the  duchess.  And  they  siiftered  fear- 
fully. Unable  to  resist  the  force  which 
the  rage  of  theofiended  prince  gathered 
instantly  against  them,  they  surrendered 
at  discretion ;  but  they  might  as  Avell 
have  fought  it  out  to  the  last.  The 
duke  sacked  the  city  for  three  days, 
then  set  it  on  fire,  and  when  the  blaze 
streamed  highest  liad  eight  hundred  of 
the  citizens  pinioned  in  cou})lcs,  back  to 
back,  and  thrown  into  the  JMeuse.    The 


remainder  he  sold  as  slaves,  and,  witli 
vengeance  still  unsated,  set  his  work- 
men in  crov.'ds  to  pull  down  the  black- 
ened ruins,  and  thus  efface  every  vestige 
of  the  hated  town.  But  this  evil  deed 
was  outdone  at  Nesle  by  his  successor, 
Charles  le  Temeraire.  Revenging  the 
perfidy  of  their  prince  on  the  hapless 
people,  he  slew  garrison  and  inhabitants 
alike,  allowing  none  to  escape  but  a  few 
archers  whose  hands  he  had  previously 
lopped  off  at  the  wrists.  When  the 
fierce  duke  rode  into  the  reddest  scene 
of  slaughter — the  principal  church — and 
saw  the  heaps  of  slain  that  lumbered 
the  floor,  he  crossed  himself  with  grate- 
ful satisfaction,  saying,  "  Qu'il  voyait 
mouet  belle  chose,  et  qu'il  avoit  avec  lui 
mouet  bons  bouchers."  But  even  poetic 
justice  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  fate  of  this  butcher  prince.  He 
who  v^ould  not  hear  another's  cry  for 
mercy  encountered  a  foe  on  the  lost 
field  of  Nanci  who  could  not  hear  his 
own  ;  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Claude  of 
Beaumont,  who  was  deaf,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  his  offer  of  surrender  was  ad- 
dressed in  vain.  Our  own  favorite 
heroes  are  by  no  means  free  from  the 
same  dark  reproach.  The  Black  Prince 
punished  the  treachery  of  the  Bishop  of 
Limoges  by  sparing  the  offender  and 
massacring  the  innocent  peoj^e,  with  the 
honorable  excej^tion  of  a  few  knights 
whose  gallant  resistance  had  won  his 
admiration.  And  Henry  V.  inflicted  a 
similar  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Meaux  for  what  apjjears  to  us  a  very 
inadequate  offence.  As  soon  as  the 
English  army  appeared  before  their 
Avails,  the  men  of  Meaux  placed  an  ass 
on  iheir  ramparts,  and,  beating  it  until 
it  brayed,  jeeringly  invited  the  English, 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
the  odd  spectacle,  to  come  and  rescue 
their  king,  who,  as  they  asserted,  was 
crying  out  for  help.  What  a  period  it 
must  have  been  when  a  hero  could  be 
stimulated  to  massacre  l)y  such  miserable 
buflbonery  !  Yet,  after  all,  massacre, 
however  indiscriminate,  Avasby  no  means 
the  worst  thing  that  could  befall  rebels. 
The  Count  of  Evreux,  who  ruled  Nor- 
mandy during  the  minoi-ity  of  Duke 
Richard,  having  detected  a  conspiracy 
which  the  peasants  had  organized  against 
the  ruling  classes,  arrested  all  the  ring- 
leaders, and,  without  bringing  them  to 
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trial,  first  punished  them  according  to 
liis  own  cruel  pleasure,  and  then  gave 
his  subordinates  full  license  to  add  to 
his  sentence  whatever  their  evil  fancy 
conkl  suggest.  Some  of  the  wrctclies 
were  hlinded,  their  hands  cut  off,  or 
their  sinews  seared  with  hot  irons ; 
others  again  were  impaled,  placed  at 
slow  fires,  or  submitted  to  shower-baths 
of  molten  lead.  The  few  who  survived 
this  diabolical  treatment  were  paraded 
through  the  villages  as  objects  of  terror 
and  then  sent  home.  And  this  excellent 
Count  was  at  least  equalled  by  Charles 
VI.  of  France.  In  revenge  for  a  Hyde 
Park  sort  of  demonstration  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Paris,  in  1381,  that  king,  be- 
sides fining  and  taxing  to  an  unlhnited 
extent,  and  imprisoning  whomsoever  he 
pleased,  hanged  many,  drowned  more, 
and  ciitting  otf  the  right  arms  of  some 
hundreds,  suspended  the  severed  limbs 
from  the  necks  of  their  owners  as,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  an  eternal  badge 
of  infamy."  Nor  was  the  conduct  of 
these  rulers  by  any  means  exceptional. 
Through  every  country  in  Europe  mu- 
tilation was  then  the  lot  of  those  promi- 
nent insurgents  and  rioters  who  hap- 
pened to  escape  the  gallows.  It  was, 
therefore,  perpetually  in  action,  for  the 
revolts  of  the  lower  classes  were  as 
ceaseless  as  their  provocation,  and  the 
latter  was  everlasting.  Crushed,  de- 
graded, and  demoralized  as  they  were, 
the  serfs  still  retained  some  portion  of 
manly  feeling,  and  whenever  they  could 
they  rose  to  assert  it.  In  spite  of  their 
iron  panoply,  their  trained  retainers, 
and  their  moated  walls,  the  nobles  were 
frequently  surprised,  and  for  a  time  the 
infuriated  peasantry  carried  all  before 
them,  robbing,  murdering,  and  perpe- 
trating eveiy  other  horror;  until — com- 
pact, and  strong,  and  mad  for  vengeance 
— down  came  the  cavaliers.  "When  the 
long  lance  and  the  heavy  sword  were 
tired,  and  the  arm  was  weary  with  smit- 
ing, then,  and  not  till  then,  was  the 
executioner  called  in.  Shoals  of  the 
miserable  insurgents  were  tied  up  to 
the  trees  ;  and  still  greater  multitudes 
dismissed  fearfully  disfigured,  to  crowd 
the  highways  with  beggars,  and  to  be 
everywhere  a  warning,  but,  alas  !  a 
fruitless  one,  against  future  revolt.  For 
'■•  Serfs  ye  were,  serfs  ye  are,  and  bond- 
men ye  shall  remain," — Hustici  quidem 


fuistis  et  estis,  et  in  bondagio  permane- 
bitis^  as  Walsingham  reports  it — was 
the  sentence  that  rang  after  the  fugi- 
tives, and  the  conquerors  could  take  no 
sui'er  means  of  perpetuating  rcl)elliou 
than  by  carrying  it  out, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Concluded  from  page  SCij. 

It  was  during  the  still  and  quiet  hours 
of  noon,  when  I  thought  that  there 
would  be  the  least  probability  of  my 
being  disturbed  in  my  explorations,  that 
I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  enter  the 
old  ruined  building  that  was  opposite. 
I  concluded  that  from  its  windows — the 
building  evidently  had  two  floors — I 
should  be  able  to  look  into  the  court- 
yard, or  whatever  it  was,  that  lay  be- 
yond the  lofty  and  apparently  fragile 
wall  that  bounded  my  terrace,  for  I  was 
anxious  to  see  what  standing-room  the 
mysterious  visitor  of  the  night  had  found 
so  near  the  top  of  it.  Scrambhng  up  some 
old  stone  steps,  which,  though  much 
worn,  had  evidently  not  been  used  for 
years,  for  cobwebs  hung  stretched  above 
them,  and  the  dust  of  ages  that  had  ac- 
cumulated everywhere  rose  at  my  evei'v 
tread  in  little  clouds  of  vapor,  I  found 
myself  in  the  entrance  of  a  large  room, 
from  the  windows  of  which  I  could  look 
down  into  my  courtyard  and  the  one 
that  Avas  now  visible  adjacent  to  it. 
Great  was  my  surprise  to  observe  that 
the  level  of  the  yard  being  the  same, 
the  wall  was  as  lofty  on  this  side  as  on 
my  own.  So  that  the  person,  or  Avhat- 
ever  it  was,  must  have  been  standing 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  below.  My  next  care 
was  to  see  how  this  was  practicable.  I  dis- 
covered that  within  three  or  four  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  crumbling  wall  there  were 
the  remains  on  this  side  of  an  ancient 
ramp  that  still  afl:orded  standing-room, 
though  from  its  ruined  state  the  space 
was  both  narrow  and  confined.  The 
only  thing  that  struck  lue  was,  that  this 
ramp,  with  no  steps  that  I  could  dis- 
cover leading  up  to  it,  must  have  been 
of  difficult  access  to  anybody  ascending 
to  it  from  the  yard  below.     As  I  stood 
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pondering  within  myself  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  strange  night-visitor  that 
had  evidently  wished  to  escape  my  ob- 
servation the  night  before,  the  solemn 
stillness  that  reigned  amid  these  old 
ruined  Avails  and  rooms  at  this  the  noon- 
tide hour  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
noise  of  a  fast-approaching  step.  Cu- 
rious to  know  who  it  was,  I  stood  con- 
cealed behind  the  massive  buttress  of 
the  window.  What  was  my  astonish- 
ment when  the  old  Oozeer,  entering 
from  some  door  below  me,  strode  into 
the  yard.  I  watched  him  as  he  carefully 
examined  the  dividing  wall  with  the 
ruined  ramp,  and  then,  as  if  apparently 
satisfied  with  his  examination,  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  the  yard  by  the 
same  entrance  as  that  by  which  he  had 
approached.  From  the  sound  of  his 
retreating  step  it  was  evident  that  he 
w^as  leaving  the  building  Ave  Avere  then 
in,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
Avhich  my  abode  lay.  This  reconnoi- 
tring, as  it  Avere,  of  the  ground  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood  by  the  old 
Oozeer  at  once  set  me  a-thinking.  Had 
this  sinister-looking  old  man,  Avhose  ap- 
pearance I  had  from  the  commence- 
ment disliked,  any  evil  design  against 
my  life?  When  suddenly  t  had  con- 
ceived this  idea,  my  thoughts  ran  riot 
along  the  ways  of  murder  and  assassina- 
tion. For  a  few  moments,  as  I  bethought 
me  of  the  remaining  AvindoAV  of  my 
room,  that  hung  high  over  the  moat 
below,  it  struck  me  that  if  attacked  at 
disadvantage  in  that  room  escape  Avould 
be  impossible.  But  as  suddenly  as  I 
conceived,  so  suddenly  did  I  abandon 
the  idea.  For  when  I  came  to  my  sober 
senses,  I  felt  convinced  that  as  long  as 
I  remained  a  guest  of  the  Chief  Avhose 
fort  I  was  then  in,  no  one  Avould  dare  to 
raise  a  finger  against  me.  Then  again, 
for  a  person  to  approach  my  room  from 
the  terrace  wall  pould  not  be  done,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  Avas  aware,  Avithout 
their  making  a  sheer  drop  of  some  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  feet,  and  this  was  no 
likely  manner  for  an  assassin  to  ap- 
proach, Avhen  the  much  easier  Avay  by 
the  door  into  the  yard  outside  my  room 
presented  itself;  for  this  door,  though 
always  closed  at  night  from  the  inside,  in 
accordance  with  the  Avishes  of  Firamoorz, 
given  to  me  by  hinis^elf,  could  only  be 
made  fast  in  a  manner  so  temporary  and 


insecure  that  any  one  Avishing  to  enter 
could  haA'e  opened  it  from  the  outside 
Avith  but  little  noise  or  trouble.  The 
supposition  that  any  Avouldbe  assassin 
w^ould  fire  into  the  window  of  my  room 
on  the  chance  of  hitting  me,  I  also  dis- 
missed from  my  mind,  knowing  that  an 
Afghaun  Avould  rather  trust  to  his 
knife  to  dispatch  his  A'ictim  than  to 
such  an  uncertainty  as  that  presented 
by  firing  into  the  Avhidow  of  a  dark  room„ 
That  my  life  Avas  not  the  object  seemed 
finally  to  me  so  conclusive  from  manifest 
reasons,  that  I  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt 
on  the  subject.  So  I  \itterly  banished 
from  my  mind  the  "  thick-coming  fan- 
cies "  that  for  a  few  moments  had  oppress- 
ed me.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  re- 
mained alone  evident  to  me  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  visit  of  the  old  Oozeer 
Avhich  I  had  just  Avitnessed,  Avas  connect- 
ed Avith  the  mysterious  apparition  of  the 
night  previous.  In  Avhat  Avay  it  was  so 
connected,  I  could  not  form  the  most 
slender  surmise.  What  his  object  might 
have  been  in  having  come  either  in  per- 
son, or  in  having  sent  some  one  to  the 
top  of  the  Avail  to  Avatch  me  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  Avas  more  than  I  could 
divine.  Thinking  over  the  matter,  I 
made  the  best  of  my  Avay  back,  and  then, 
Avhat  Avith  coquetting  Avith  the  calm  re- 
storing "  kaileeoon,"  and  sipping  some 
delicious  sherbet  cooled  with  lumps  of 
snow  thnt  had  been  sent  me  by  Fira- 
moorz, the  hours  passed  peacefully  and 
quietly  away,  till  the  sun,  dipping  to- 
Avard  distant  rocky  peaks,  Avarned  me  that 
the  time  for  the  evening  A'isit  of  the 
young  Chief  had  ap2:iroached.  Shortly 
after  the  "azaun,"  or  call  to  evening 
prayers,  had  sounded  from  the  minarets 
of  a  small  mosque  below,  the  young  Chief 
made  his  appearance  at  my  door.  He 
Avas  in  rather  more  than  his  usual  buoy- 
ant spirits.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  pur- 
suit of  one  of  his  father's  clansmen,  Avho, 
having  refused  to  pay  his  annual  tribute 
of  goats  and  sheep,  had  disappeared  Avith 
his  flocks  from  the  pastures  rented  by 
him.  Firamoorz  had  this  day  caught 
him,  but  the  caj^ture  had  not  been  ef- 
fected without  a  struggle,  for  Firamoorz 
told  me  with  delight  tiie  manner  in  Avhich, 
after  the  fight  had  lasted  some  time,  he 
managed  to  plant  his  spear  in  the  back 
of  the  absconder,  and  so,  bringing  him 
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to  the  ground,  had  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. It  appeared  then  that  the  poor 
wretch  liad  been  tied  to  the  saddle-bow 
of  one  oi'  the  victorious  party,  and  so 
brought  captive  to  the  fort. 

The  young  Chief  had  I<ept  the  ball  of 
conversation  rolling  so  rapidly  and  noisi- 
ly that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
my  voice  heard,  even  if  I  had  wished  to 
do  so.  At  first  I  had  thought  of  mention- 
ing to  Firamoorz  the  strange  occurrence 
of  the  past  night;  but  as  the  door  of  the 
room  remahied  open,  and  some  of  his 
attendants  were  seated  immediately  out- 
side listening  to  the  conversation,  and 
every  now  and  then  loudly  expressing 
their  approbation  of  their  young  master's 
prowess,  it  struck  me  that  I  could  scarce- 
ly touch  upon  the  subject  without  giv- 
ing rise  to  suspicions  tliat  I  was  a  prey 
to  alarms  for  my  own  safety — suspi- 
cions which,  remembering  the  hospitable 
treatment  I  had  received,  I  was  most 
anxious  not  to  excite. 

When  darkness  had  set  in,  and  my 
bed  had  been  spread  in  the  same  place 
that  it  had  occupied  the  night  before,  I 
looked  out  from  it  into  the  gloom,  and 
there  saw,  crossing  the  open  half  of  the 
wuidow,  the  profile  that  had  so  fasci- 
nated me  when  I  had  first  discovered  it. 
In  daylight  it  was  not  distinguishable, 
but  now  that  the  ruined  wall  was  in 
deep  black  shadow,  it  became  distinctly 
traceable  between  me  and  the  starlit  sky. 
As  I  scanned  the  features  so  curiously 
and  delicately  carved  by  the  caprice  of 
time  and  decay,  I  Avondered  within  my- 
self whether  they  Avould  be  again  dis- 
torted by  the  same  mysterious  apjiarition 
that  had  so  suddenly  marred  their  to  me 
fancied  beauty  during  the  past  night. 
They  were  not  so  marred,  nor  was  I  des- 
tined again  to  see  anything  above  them  ; 
but  I  have  to  record  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of  a  na- 
ture to  me  at  the  time  so  strange  and 
unaccountable,  that  it  far  surpassed  what 
I  had  already  witnessed.  I  never  could 
remember  exactly  what  it  was  that  woke 
me — whether  it  was  some  unwonted 
noise,  or  Avhether  it  was  mere  accident, 
that  caused  me  suddenly  to  open  my 
eyes,  and  fix  them  staring,  and,  as  it  were, 
wide  awake  upon  that  corner  of  my  room 
wdiich  was  immediately  in  front  of  me, 
and  between  the  two  windows.  Through 
the  open  window  for  there  was  no  sort 


of  shutter  to  it,  that  overhang  the  moat, 
tliere  came  a  faint  gleam,  of  moonlight 
that  fell  aslant  upon  the  floor,  and  threw 
an  uncertain  light  across  and  in  front  of 
that  corner,  upon  the  utter  darkness  of 
which  my  gaze  Avas  intently  and  invol- 
mitarily  fastened.  In  that  corner  I  could 
see  nothing,  nor  could  I  hear  anything. 
The  deep  stillness,  and  silence,  and  dark- 
ness of  night  was  on  all  things ;  yet 
some  sense,  some  instinct,  warned  me 
that  the  dark  recess  into  which  I  was 
gazing  was  tenanted.  A  feeling  that  I 
was  not  alone  in  tlie  room,  a  nervous 
dread  of  the  presence  of  some  unseen, 
unrealized  thing,  took  such  powerful  hold 
of  me,  that  for  a  few  seconds  I  felt  I  Avas 
powerless  to  exert  any  will  of  my  own, 
or  even  to  move  the  fixed  gaze  of  my 
eyes  from  off"  the  dark  corner  in  front  of 
them.  At  length  by  a  strong  eflbrt  of 
the  will,  I  roused  myself  into  some- 
thing that  partook  of  a  reasoning  mood. 
I  asked  myself  why,  n,ot  having  seen 
anything,  or  indeed  heard  anything, 
should  this  foolish  idea  have  taken  pos- 
session of  me,  that  the  room  had  another 
occupant  besides  myself?  Why  should 
I  allow  myself  to  entertain  a  vague  hoi'- 
ror  of  that  Avhich,  at  the  most,  had  but 
a  fimcied  existence  in  my  excited  imagi- 
nation? And  now  tliat  my  sobered 
senses  had  partially  resumed  their  sway, 
I  felt  almost  inchned  to  laugh  aloud  at 
my  folly,  as  I  finally  loAvered  my  gaze, 
and  allowed  it  to  follow  the  faint  light 
of  the  moonbeam  that  fell  aslant  upon 
the  floor.  But  this  inclination  to  laugh 
at  what  I  had  almost  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing myself  believe  was  my  own  folly, 
Avas  of  the  shortest  possible  duration,  as 
the  reader  may  suppose  ;  for  no  sooner 
had  I  looked  on  the  floor  than  the  light 
that  faintly  streamed  through  the  win- 
dow was  suddenly  broken  by  a  shadow 
that  seemed  to  fiill  upon  it,  as  if  some- 
thing had  been  projected  into  the  moon's 
rays  from  out  of  the  black  depth  of  the 
recess.  Then  after  all  I  Avas  right !  The 
room  had  another  occupant  besides  my- 
self! Of  this  there  could  be  no  longer 
any  doubt,  for  this  shadow  so  suddenly 
throAvn  and  now  visible  before  me  Avas 
no  mere  fanciful  creation  of  the  brain. 
On  looking  up,  something — Avhat,  I  had 
not  time  to  discern — gleamed  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  light,  and  then  Avithdrew 
into  the  darkness.'    It  is  impossible  for 
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me  to  record  with  distinctness  what 
guided  my  subsequent  actions.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  prompting  of  some  desire 
of  self-defence  that  caused  me  to  spring 
from  my  bed  and  make  my  way  across 
the  room  to  the  spot  where  my  sabre 
hung  suspended  from  the  wall.  To  reach 
this  down  was  the  work  of  an  instant, 
but  I  had  to  turn  my  back  upon  the  win- 
dow. As  my  fingers  grasped  the  handle, 
something  seemed  to  pass  swiftly  across 
the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon,  and  the 
wooden  casement  of  the  window  gave 
out  a  sound  as  if  it  had  received  a  rude 
sliock.  I  stood  rooted  to  the  ground 
like  one  bereft  of  his  senses,  and  in  a 
manner  bewildered,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  what  to  think.  My  brow  felt 
chill  and  damp.  And  I  was  conscious 
of  a  feeling  as  if  a  piece  of  ice  had  been 
passed  rapidly  down  my  back,  as  the 
thought  seized  me  that  I  had  been  in  the 
presence  of  some  supernatural  being, 
for  I  conceived  that  nothing  human  could 
make  an  exit  from  that  window  hanging 
high  over  the  moat  below  and  live.  Was 
this  some  ghost,  some  spirit  that  had 
thus  flitted  away  from  my  mortal  pres- 
ence, prognosticating  by  its  visit  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  the  old  Chief  which 
it  had  been  evident  to  me  "was  nigh  at 
hand?  As  I  asked  myself  this  question 
I  believe  I  almost  smiled  at  my  own  cre- 
dulity, for  I  remembered  the  shadow 
that  the  thing  had  thrown  upon  the  floor. 
And  ghosts,  I  reflected,  at  least  real  bond 
fide  orthodox  ghosts,  should,  like  Peter 
Schlehrail,  not  be  possessed  of  a  shadow. 
Then  I  bethouglit  me  of  the  mysterious 
apparition  of  the  night  previous.  That 
"  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,"  Avas  possessed 
in  hke  manner  of  too  solid,  opaque,  and 
material  a  substance  to  admit  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  belief  that  it  partook  of  a 
solely  spiritual  nature.  As  I  tried  to 
comfort  myself  with  these  assurances, 
there  still  remained  a  lurking  hard-to-be- 
denied  suspicion  in  me  that  these  old, 
ruined,  and  long  tenantless  rooms  might 
be  haunted,  and  that  my  occupation  of 
them  had  disturbed  the  accustomed 
nightly  visit  of  some  ghostly  thing  or 
other.  I  tried  to  make  my  way  to  the 
window,  but  my  step  faltered  and  my 
limbs  trembled  beneath  me.  Even  the 
sudden  gleam  of  the  moon,  reflecting  it- 
self from  the  polished  surface  of  the  sa- 
bre, as  I  finally  reached  the   window, 


made  me  start  back  as  if  I  had  trodden 
on  an  adder.  I  peered  out  into  the  niglit 
and  listened  for  some  sound  that  might 
help  me  in  divining  Avhat  strange  thing- 
it  was  that  had  just  efiected  its  exit  from 
the  window.  As  I  looked  down  into 
the  gloomy  depths  below,  the  screech 
of  the  night-owl — the  same  screech  I 
thought  that  I  had  heard  before — sudden- 
ly broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  So 
strangely  discordant  and  piercing  were 
the  tones  of  this  shrieking  bird  that  they 
seemed  to  I'end  and  tear  into  shreds  the 
still  hush  of  the  midnight  hour.  The 
very  life-blood  in  my  veins  Avas  chilled 
by  the  weird  unearthly  sounds,  and  I 
felt  that  peculiar  creeping  sensation 
which,  acting  through  the  nerves  upon 
the  skin,  causes  the  feeling  which  the  Ital- 
ians I  think  designate  by  the  name  of 
"pelle  d'anatro."  So  perturbed  and 
puzzled  were  my  thoughts  that  not  till 
the  cheerfid  "  light  of  jocund  day  stood 
tiptoe  on  the  rosy  mountain-tops,"' did 
sleep  come  to  me.  Then  I  fell  ofl"  into 
a  troubled  and  dream-oppressed  slumber, 
in  which  my  brain  was  tortured  with 
shapes  not  of  this  earth,  which  flitted 
like  bats  to  and  fro  through  the  open 
window  of  my  apartment. 

The  third  and  last  day  of  my  stay 
Avas  occupied  for  the  greater  part  in 
making  preparations  for  my  departure, 
Avhich  had  been  fixed  for  the  morrow. 
With  the  exception  of  the  usual  evening- 
visit  of  Firamoorz,  the  day  passed  with- 
out any  occurrence  worthy  of  remai'k. 
As  on  former  occasions,  the  young  Chief 
came  accompanied  by  the  old  Oozeer 
and  a  train  of  armed  followers.  He 
talked  volubly,  as  was  his  Avont,  seldom 
or  never  pausing  in  his  speech  for  either 
question  or  reply  from  me.  He  Avore 
a  handsomely-mounted  Khorassannee 
scimitar,  which  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation he  drew  from  its  scabbard  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  me  the  blade.  The 
metal  of  Avhich  this  Avas  made,  display- 
ing one  of  the  most  esteemed  patterns 
of  damascene,  was  evidently  of  finetem- 
])cr.  Carefully  examining  it,  I  found 
it  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the 
three  great  excellences  of  the  true  Kho- 
rassan  blade.  Firstly,  the  hue  of  the 
ground,  being  of  a  gray  color — it  may 
also  be  of  a  brown  and  of  a  black  color, 
and  yet  denote  good  steel— was  decided 
and  deep  in  its  tint :  secondly,  the  play 
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of  color  on  the  metal,  when  subjected  to 
oblique  light,  was  very  beautit'ul.  The 
tints  most  perceptible  then  Av^ere  crimson 
and  yellow,  patches  of  the  former  color 
touched  at  their  edge  with  a  golden  hue, 
like  red  clouds  bathed  in  the  liglit  of  a 
setting  sun.  Thirdly,  the  figures  or  pat- 
terns— the  damascene — were  those  most 
highly  esteemed  and  admired  by  Ori- 
entals, Like  written  characters  they 
spread  themselves  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  blade,  the  lines  in  some 
places  lantastically  curling  till  they  end- 
ed in  a  point ;  in  others,  undulating  in 
diverse  directions,  they  crossed  and  in- 
tersected each  other,  forming  an  elabo- 
rate network  on  the  blade.  Firaraoorz 
said  that  no  weapon  that  he  had  ever 
seen  could  bo  compared  to  it  in  firmness 
and  keenness  of  edge.  The  sword  had 
been,  he  told  me,  for  many  generations 
an  heirloom  in  the  family,  and  he  re- 
counted with  evident  pride  the  doughty 
deeds  of  his  ancestors  when  wielding  the 
costly  and  well-tempered  weapon. 

That  evening,  the  last  of  my  visit,  I 
remained  sleepless  for  many  hours  after 
throwing  myself  upon  my  bed.  My 
mind  was  occupied  in  revolving  the 
strange  occurrences  of  the  two  past 
nights.  The  more  I  reflected,  the  more 
puzzled  and  mystified  did  I  become. 
With  the  spectral  apparition — for  I  had 
almost  begun  to  look  upon  it  as  such — I 
could  in  no  way  connect  the  bodily  pres- 
ence of  the  old  Oozeer.  For  it  was  his 
visit  to  the  ruined  building  afljacent,  of 
which  I  had  been  a  silent  witness,  that 
had  made  me  suspect  he  was  in  some 
way  or  other  connected  with  the  silent 
midnight  watcher  that  had  attracted  my 
attention  during  the  first  night.  But  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  following  night  I 
could  form  no  sort  of  conjecture  what- 
ever. It  was  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  a  man  well  stricken  in  years,  as  he 
was,  could  have  attempted,  much  less 
succeeded,  in  making  an  exit  from  the 
window  situated  as  mine  was.  And  that 
the  Thing,  whatever  it  was,  had  made 
its  egress  from  that  window  I  felt  con- 
vinced. Besides,  what  object  could  he 
have  had  in  visiting  thus  stealthily,  and 
by  night,  tlie  chamber  occupied  by  me  ? 
The  idea  that  he  had  come  for  the  pur- 
pose and  with  the  design  of  taking  any- 
thing from  me  by  stealth,  I  could  not 
for  a  moment  entertain.    For,  in  the  first 
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place,  there  was  nothing  that  I  had  that 
he  w^ould  be  likely  to  covet ;  and  in  the 
second,  such  conduct  on  his  part  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  those  laws  of  hos- 
pitality which  an  Afghaun,  in  his  posi- 
tion, would  be  the  last  to  hold  in  light 
esteem.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  every 
light  that  occurred  to  me,  I  was  utterly 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  that,  which  was  in  so  bewilder- 
ing a  degree  puzzling  and  mystifying  me. 
And  thinking  over,  in  its  minutest  de- 
tails, all  that  I  had  seen,  I  began,  as  the 
silent  hours  of  night  went  by,  to  enter- 
tain a  sort  of  dread  presentiment  that  I 
was  destined  again  to  witness  something 
on  this  the  last  night  of  my  stay  that 
would  startle  and  aj^pal  me.  Such  a 
fixed  idea  in  my  brain  did  this  become, 
tliat  it  finally  brought  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion with  it — a  feeling  of  dread  expec- 
tancy that  quite  banished  all  desire  and 
inclination  for  sleep.  I  was  now  deter- 
mined that  I  would  keep  awake  through- 
out the  night,  in  order  that  if  by  chance 
anything  should  approach  I  would,  being 
on  the  alert,  in  all  probability  be  able  to 
form  some  sort  of  conjecture  as  to  its 
nature  and  design.  Restless  and  dis- 
turbed in  consequence  of  the  feeling  that 
had  gradually  come  over  me,  I  could  re- 
main no  longer  in  my  bed.  I  therefore 
arose  and  seated  myself  in  observation 
behind  the  window  that  looked  into  the 
terrace.  Though  in  this  position  I  was 
entirely  concealed  from  the  view  of  any 
one  approaching  by  the  terrace,  I  could 
see  into  it  as  far  as  the  daikness  of  the 
night  permitted.  And  I  could  also  see 
the  window  which,  if  my  visitor  of  the 
night  previous  did  not  partake  of  a  su- 
pernatural or  ghostly  character,  must,  I 
concluded,  have  means  of  access  to  it  of 
which  I  was  entirely  ignorant. 

From  the  position  of  the  constellation 
of  Orion  I  judged  that  it  was  close  up- 
on midnight  when  I  took  my  seat  by 
the  window.  The  moon  had  not  yet 
risen,  so  that  the  terrace  beneath  was 
in  pitchy  darkness,  save  in  one  spot. 
Hei-e  the  remains  of  a  fire  which  the  ser- 
vants had  built  up  with  sticks  and  straw 
under  the  wall  still  glowed  and  flickered 
as  every  now  and  then  a  breath  of  the 
night  wind  blew  it  into  life.  I  had  not 
been  in  my  post  of  observation  long 
when  a  large  rat  scampered  up  to  with- 
in the  space  lighted  by  the  embers.    He 
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approached  them  cautiously,  and  when 
apparently  satisfied,  after  solemn 
scrutiny,  that  there  was  no  immediate 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  he  com- 
menced to  eat  voraciously  the  crumbs 
and  relics  that  remained  on  the  ground 
from  the  evening  meal.  These  disposed 
of,  he  concentrated  an  attack  of  teeth 
and  claAvs  upon  a  halfburnt  candle  that 
had  been  left  by  the  servants.  I  was 
watching  his  every  movement  with  in- 
tense interest  when  the  surroundhig 
stillness  was  scattered  by  a  sudden  noise. 
It  seemed  to  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  of  the  terrace,  and  was  as  that 
of  a  person  on  the  move,  but  of  one  who 
rather  ran  than  walked,  for  it  Avas  no 
measured  tread,  in  that  the  footfall  Avas 
not  distinguishable.  The  sounds  ceased, 
and  then  all  Avas  again  still.  It  Avas  no 
mere  fancy  my  having  heard  the  sounds, 
for  I  observed  that  the  rat  suddenly 
ceased  his  nibbling  and  stared  at  the 
Avail,  as  if  he  expected  that  it  was  about 
to  open  and  something  emei'ge  from  it. 
The  sounds  from  the  further  side  ceas- 
ing, my  friend  the  rat  commenced  at  the 
candle  again,  as  if  assured  by  the  silence 
Avhich  had  ensued  that  there  Avas  no  im- 
mediate danger  to  be  apprehended.  But 
the  silence  Avas  not  of  long  duration,  for 
after  only  a  few  minutes  it  AA^as  broken 
by  the  noise  as  if  of  some  heavy  body 
dropping  into  the  terrace,  and  upon  rm/ 
side  of  the  wall.  Of  this,  from  the  sound, 
there  Avas  not  the  least  doubt.  Then 
foUoAved  the  noise  of  the  shuffling  quick 
movements  that  I  had  heard  before. 
That  something  was  approaching  Avas 
evident.  For  the  rat  jerked  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  noise,  shari:)ly  AA'hisked 
his  tail  in  the  other,  and  then  incontinent- 
ly vanished.  I  peered  into  the  darkness, 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  discern  what  it 
Avas  that  Avas  moving  on  the  terrace. 
But  nothing  Avas  A'isible  for  a  fcAV 
seconds.  Then,  as  the  sounds  approach- 
ed the  fire,  I  saw  gliding  forth  from  the 
gloom  into  the  Hght  a  tall,  draped,  and 
)»hantom-shaped  thing.  It  resembled  in 
such  a  startling  manner  that  which  had  al- 
most pictured  itself  in  my  imagination  as 
the  thing  that  I  was  destined  to  see,  that 
I  felt  appalled  and  horror-struck,  think- 
ing that  the  figui-e  Avas  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  "  sheeted  ghost."  I  thought 
I  Avould  hail  it,  but  my  tongue  clave  to 
my  mouth,  and  I  felt  utterly  unable  to 


speak  or  moA^e.  As  it  approached  the 
embers  a  tongue  of  flame  leapt  upward 
from  the  outlying  fragments  of  stick  and 
straAV,  and,  flickering  for  a  moment  in 
the  night-breeze,  thrcAv  a  sudden  gleam 
around.  Noticing  this,  it  Avas  Avith  a 
shuddering  recollection  I  remembered 
the  lone  creature  from  the  Avood,  in 
Coleridge's  "  Christabel,"  at  whose 
Aveird  presence  the  dying  embers  in  the 
old  ancestral  hall  burst  into  flame,  and 
the  dogs  hoAvled  as  in  abject  dread.  An 
indescribable  horror  of  the  mysterious 
apparition  that  was  now  within  a  few 
feet  of  where  I  Avas  concealed,  crept 
over  me.  Yet,  feeling  this  horror  Avith 
the  greatest  intensity,  I  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  take  my  eye  a\vay  from  the 
dreaded  object,  for  noAV  its  e\'ery  move- 
ment had  a  strange  fascination  for  me. 
What  Avas  my  astonishment  to  see  it,  as 
it  approached  the  fire,  stoop  down  and 
put  forth  a  long,  lean,  nervous  hand  to 
clutch  the  candle  !  This  was  held  over  the 
embers,  and  then  above  them,  and  lighted 
by  their  gloAV,  I  saw  Avhat  looked  to  me 
like  the  pale  distended  cheeks  of  a  human 
face — distended  with  the  act  ofbloAving. 
The  candle  suddenly  flared  into  flame, 
and  I  then  saw — but,  gracious  heavens  ! 
hoAV  shall  my  poor  pen  couA'cy  an  idea 
of  the  strange  being  that  was  now  seat- 
ing itself  by  the  tire  ?  The  face,  illu- 
mined by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  candle, 
was  evidently  that  of  a  Avoman,  but  the 
features  were  so  sharply  defined,  there 
were  such  strange  liard  lines  about  the 
mouth  and  brow,  that  there  Avas  nothing 
soft  or  womanly  in  its  expression. 
And  then  there  Avas  a  look  in  the  eyes 
which  Avas  terrible — large,  prominent, 
and  reflecting  the  glow  of  the  embers, 
they  seemed  to  be  lit  by  the  fire  that 
you  see  in  those  of  a  Avild  animal.  They 
rolled  incessantly  in  their  sockets,  except 
Avhen  every  now  and  then  the  strange 
creature,  apparently  listening  attentively, 
turned  them  with  a  fixed  stare  full  upon 
the  Avindow  behind  Avhich  I  Avas  en- 
sconced, as  if  she  Avere  trying  to  pierce 
the  gloom  of  the  chamber.  Then,  as 
the  brows  contracted,  and  as  the  Avhite 
of  the  eyes  grew  painfully  Adsible,  there 
Avas  something  dreadful  in  her  aspect.  It 
Avas  a  frenzied  concentration  of  batiled 
hate,  revenge,  and  despair;  and  as  I 
looked  upon  the  ghastly  paleness  of  the 
face,    relieved  by  the  "black  mass  of  di- 
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sbevelled  hair  falling  on  one  slioulder,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  portrait  as  tcrril)le  as  that 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Medusa,"  had 
framed  itself  in  the  immeasurable  gloom 
of  night  in  front  of  me.  As  she  seated 
herself  by  tlie  fire,  the  loose  white  dra- 
pery which  had  enveloped  her  person 
had  fallen  not  ungracefully  around  her. 
Her  arms,  stretched  out  toward  the 
heat  of  the  embers,  were  long  and 
sinewy,  and  the  muscles  resembled,  in 
their  hard  wiry  look,  more  those  of  one 
of  the  species  of  the  large  quadrumana 
than  those  of  a  human  being.  Looking 
at  them  and  lier  lithe  quick  movements, 
it  was  evident  tliat  she  was  possessed  of 
amazing  agility  and  physical  strength. 
My  eye  took  in  these  details  patiently 
enough  M"hen  once,  after  the  first  mo- 
mentary glance,  I  had  assured  myself 
that  this  nightly  visitor  of  mine  Avas  a 
human  being,  and  not  some  phantom 
from  another  world.  But  her  strange — 
and  at  times  incoherent — gestures,  and 
the  wild,  restless  look  in  her  eyes,  had 
convinced  me  that  she  was  a  maniac. 
The  melancholy  state  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture's mind  was  only  too  clearly  and  too 
painfully  manifest.  As  from  her  atten- 
tive listening,  with  head  bent  in  the  di- 
rection of  my  room,  I  was  sure  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  attract  my  attention  or 
be  seen  by  me,  I  remained  perfectly  still. 
She  had  remained  some  minutes  seated, 
when  the  candle,  which  she  had  fixed 
cleverly  enough  on  end  upon  the  terrace, 
seemed  to  rivet  her  attention.  She  was 
evidently  pleased  at  the  light  that  it 
gave,  for  a  satisfied  look  passed  across 
her  features  as  she  watched  the  flame 
bend  hither  and  thither  in  the  night 
wind.  Suddenly  she  rose  and  sped 
swiftly  away  to  the  door  that  led  into 
the  terrace.  I  at  first  fancied  that  she 
was  gone,  for  I  heard  her  undo  the  fast- 
enings of  the  door  on  the  inside.  But 
this  was  no  sooner  done  than  she  made 
good  her  way  to  the  spot  Avhere  my 
baggage  had  been  placed.  She  turned 
over  several  of  the  articles,  and  then 
came  back  to  the  fire  with  swift  stealthy 
tread.  I  observed  that  she  had  brought 
with  her  three  candles — the  last  in  my 
possession — and  lighting  these,  she  ap- 
peared to  have  filled  the  measure  of  her 
contentment.  A  low  satisfied  laugh 
came  from  her  half-closed  lips,  the  evil 
expression  of  her  features  vanished,  and 


there  came  upon  them  a  gleam  of  for- 
lorn beauty.  Now  that  I  coidd  see  her 
Avell,  and  in  this  mood,  her  likeness  to 
Firamoorz  struck  mo  forcibly — the  same 
handsome  cast  of  features,  and  the  same 
bold  fearless  look  that  his  features  bore 
at  all  times.  She  amused  herself  in 
childishly  lighting  and  relighting  the 
candles,  and  then,  secreting  them  one 
and  all  about  her  person,  she  rose  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  done  before.  She 
stayed  a  second  or  two  listening  atten- 
tively whether  anything  Avas  moving  in 
my  chamber,  and  then,  apparently  satis- 
fied, she  flitted  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  old  ruined 
building.  As  I  listened  to  her  receding 
steps,  as  she  strode  through  the  deserted, 
ruined  passages,  I  heard  the  piercing 
shrieking  wail  which  I  now  knew  only 
too  well.  I  noAv  knew  it  to  be  her  voice, 
the  voice  of  this  poor  night-Avandering 
maniac,  and  not  tlie  cry  of  the  oavI  that 
thus  rent  the  still  midnight  air. 

It  Avas  AAdiile  riding  down  the  gorge 
with  Firamoorz — for  he  only,  attended 
by  a  few  of  his  retainers,  had  accom- 
panied me — that  I  determined  to  broach 
the  subject  that  was  on  my  mind.  I 
felt  extremely  unwilling  to  go  away 
without  making  an  eftbrt  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  strange  being 
whose  nightly  visits  had  so  perplexed 
me.  But  feeling  sui'e,  from  her  likeness 
to  Firamoorz,  that  she  Avas  some  near 
relation  of  his  own,  I  knew,  he  being  an 
Afghaun,  that  in  making  any  direct  in- 
quiry about  her  I  should  be  treading  on 
delicate  ground.  So  having  pondered 
in  my  OAvn  mind  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  await  a  favorable  opportunity  be- 
fore I  mentioned  to  him  Avhat  Ihad  been  a 
Avitness  of,  or  asked  him  any  questions  with 
reference  to  it,  I  talked  to  him  on  various 
subjects.  As  it  turned  out,  an  opportu- 
nity happened  sooner  than  I  had  expect- 
ed ;  for,  in  the  course  of  couA'crsation,  lie, 
in  his  usual  brusque  Avay,  asked  me  how 
I  had  slept  during  the  three  nights  that 
I  had  been  his  father's  guest.  I  related 
to  him  how  I  had  been  disturbed,  and 
also  Avhat  I  had  seen.  I  observed  that 
in  the  course  of  my  relation  of  the  mat- 
ter he  Avas  anxious,  before  answering 
any  of  my  queries,  to  inform  himself  of 
all  that  I  had  been  a  witness  of.  Once 
informed  bv  me  to  the  full  extent  on 
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this,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  have  nothing 
farther  to  conceal  from  me,  and  answer- 
ed all  my  questions  in  his  usual  frank 
manner.  Indeed  he  did  more,  for  he  re- 
counted to  me  the  history  of  the  poor 
creature  whose  wanderings  by  night  had 
caused  her  to  be  seen  by  me.  She  was 
his  only  sister,  but  older  than  himself  by 
several  years.  Her  first  husband,  a 
cousin  and  her  playmate  in  childhood, 
and  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached, 
had  been  killed  while  yet  a  youth,  and 
only  a  few  months  after  their  betrothal, 
in  a  foray  with  a  rebellious  tribe  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia.  She  was  then  given 
in  marriage  by  her  father  to  the  Oozeer. 
It  was  shortly  subsequent  to  this  marriage 
that  her  reason  became  impaired.  And 
though  Firamoorz  did  not  assign  any 
cause  for  this,  I  inferred  from  the  few 
words  that  he  said  on  this  particular 
part  of  her  history,  that  it  had  been  ow- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  Oozeer's 
cruel  treatment  of  her.  His  extreme 
jealousy,  and  his  cruel,  savage  disposi- 
tion, which  I  had  observed  stamped  with 
an  unmistakable  expression  upon  his  fea- 
tures, had  induced  him  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  her  confinement  and  seclusion 
more  stringent  than  those  allowed  and 
sanctioned  by  Mohammedan  law  even  to 
the  lord  of  the  harem.  She  was  main- 
tained in  so  strict  a  solitude  by  him,  that 
not  even  one  of  her  own  sex  was  ever 
allowed  to  approach  her.  But  as  time 
grew  on,  her  reason  began  to  fail  her. 
And  then  she  would  brook  no  confine- 
ment or  imprisonment  at  his  hands.  She 
had  made  her  escape  from  every  place 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Oozeer  had 
provided  for  her  seclusion.  At  last,  but 
reluctantly,  he  gave  it  up  in  despair  as  a 
hopeless  task.  For  the  last  few  years 
she  had  been  allowed  perfect  liberty  of 
action;  but  having  once  exerted  the 
whole  force  of  her  shaken  reason  in  de- 
vising means  of  escape,  and  having  inva- 
riably succeeded,  her  pleasure  and  cus- 
tom now  was  to  scale  the  lofty  walls  of 
the  keep,  and  to  make  her  way  over  its 
rained  and  crumbling  battlements,  by 
paths  where  no  human  foot  dared  follow 
her.  She  was  never  to  be  seen  by  day- 
light ;  but  after  dusk  she  was  always  on 
the  move,  and  her  wild  shrieking  wail 
would  be  wafted  through  the  still  air  of 
night  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  keep, 
deemed  inaccessible   by  the  sirbauz  on 


gaard,  who  listened  in  awe  to  her  pierc- 
ing cries.  They  had  invested  her  with 
supernatural  powers,  and  never  dared 
look  at  her  if  she  passed  near  their  beat. 
The  old  Oozeer,  fearing  that  I  should 
either  hear  or  see  her  if  I  came  to  the 
Fort,  had,  Firamoorz  told  me,  Avished  to 
prevent  my  i^aying  a  visit  to  the  Chief 
his  fvther.  But  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  prevent  my  visit,  on  account 
of  several  reasons  connected  with  my  ap- 
pointed duties  there,  he  had  been  care- 
ful to  have  me  placed  in  a  part  of  the 
citadel  which  he  fancied,  from  its  posi- 
tion, to  be  inaccessible  even  to  her.  And 
it  wa.-  on  this  account  that  he  had  desired 
Firamoorz  to  enjoin  my  keeping  shut  the 
door  of  the  terrace,  so  as  to  leave  her  no 
access,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  me  and  my  servants. 

When  I  expressed  my  astonishment 
that  she  should  have  so  persistently 
visited  my  abode  every  night,  Firamoorz 
explained  that  her  only  object,  as  he  sup- 
posed, must  have  been  to  possess  herself 
of  the  candles.  She  must  have  observed 
one  of  these  burning  the  first  night  of 
my  stay,  and  never  having  seen  one  be- 
fore, her  desire  had  been  to  take  one 
away  for  her  own  amusement  without 
being  seen  by  anybody.  The  first  two 
nights  my  being  on  the  alert,  as  she  was 
cautiously  making  her  way  to  the  terrace, 
had  driven  her  forth,  only  to  return  the 
third  night,  when  she  imagined  she  was 
not  being  watched  by  me.  He  was 
much  astonished  when  I  related  her  sud- 
den esca]:)e  through  the  window  over  the 
moat.  He  Avas  aware,  he  said,  that  a 
ledge  ran  round  the  bastion  beneath  the 
window,  which  widened  as  it  approached 
the  main  Avail  of  the  keep ;  but  neither 
he  nor  the  old  Oozeer  had  ever  deemed 
it  possible  that  she  Avould  attemi^t  to 
make  her  way  along  it.  That  she  must 
have  done  so  had  been  only  too  evident 
to  me  ;  and  he  could  only  assume  that  the 
Avay  Avas  familiar  to  her,  and  that  froni 
long  use  she  had  been  able  to  take  ad- 
A^antage  of  the  inequalities  in  the  ruined 
face  of  the  bastion  as  she  made  her 
perilous  way  around  it. 

By  the  time  that  Firamoorz  had  satis- 
fied my  curiosity  on  all  points  connected 
Avith  the  strange  and  eventful  histoi'y  that 
he  had,  apparently  Avithout  reserve,  re- 
counted to  me,  Ave  had  left  [the  gorge, 
and  had  advanced  some  distance  into  the 
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plain  below.  Here  he  took  leave  of  me, 
and  wisliino-  that  God  would  ever  ho  my 
pi'otector,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  liorse, 
and  dashed  away  across  the  plain,  follow- 
ed by  his  retainers.  I  j  ogged  on  my  way, 
seeing  ever  before  me  tlie  ghastly  face 
and  the  wild  eyes  of  the  night-wanderer, 
that  haunted  me  for  many  a  day  like  a 
terrible  and  fearful  vision. 
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London  Society. 
LUCK  IN  FAMILIES. 

Shakespeare  says  that  some  men  are 
born  to  greatness,  and  old  Fuller  says 
that  some  men  are  born  wise  and  witty. 
My  friends,  these  are  very  good  things 
in  their  way,  and  we  will  not  speak  of 
them  with  inconsideration  and  contempt ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  better,  after  all,  to  be 
born  lucky.  The  genuinely  lucky  dog 
is  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune.  lie  may 
not  have  brains;  but  then  boon  Nature 
watches  tenderly  over  him,  and  gives 
him  all  that  brains  can  confer,  and  some- 
thing else  besides.  For  him  all  the  Hnks 
of  circumstance  interweave  themselves 
most  propitiously.  Tiie  school-master's 
wife  falls  in  love  with  his  infjxntile  face  ; 
the  college  tutor  credits  him  with  all 
sorts  of  imaginary  good  qualities ;  the 
lovely  heiress,  cheated  by  her  own  sweet 
imagination,  clothes  him,  though  he  be 
a  lubber,  with  every  fine  quality;  for 
him  parents  and  guardians,  lawyers  and 
bankers  relax  their  sternness ;  for  him 
starts  up  the  forgotten  relative  who 
bequeaths  him  a  fortune  ;  the  horse  he 
bets  on  wins  ;  he  cries  heads,  and  so  it 
is ;  the  color  on  which  he  lays  his 
money  is  victorious;  if  his  train  is 
smashed  into  by  a  runaway  engine,  he 
placidly  writes  a  letter  to  "  The  Times  " 
by  the  next  post ;  if  his  ship  sinks,  he 
gets  off  safely  in  the  long-boat ;  if  his 
bank  bursts,  he  has  withdrawn  all  his 
money  the  day  before.  No,  he  is  not 
great,  or  witty,  or  wise,  but,  what  stands 
him  in  better  stead,  he  is  lucky  !  Now 
compare  him  with  the  unlucky  man, 
who,  after  all,  in  the  estimation  of  most 
novelists,  is  a  much  more  solid  and 
deserving  character.  But  the  unlucky 
man  is  thoroughly  drubbed  into  a  con- 
dition of  disaster,  and  can  only  groan 
that,  "  it  is  just  his  luck."  The  unlucky 
man  loseth  the  express  by  half  a  minute ; 


he  loseth  his  election  lor  county  or 
borough  by  a  couple  of  votes.  At  school 
he  has  been  flogged,  and  at  college 
plucked.  He  omits  paying  his  insurance, 
and,  lo  !  his  house  is  burnt  down.  He 
applies  for  a  place,  and  it  was  given 
away  only  the  day  before  ;  he  joins  a 
speculation,  and  the  shares  instantly 
sink  below  par ;  he  maketh  an  ofier,  but 
he  has  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  lady's 
feelings.  He  catches  cold,  he  breaks  the 
knees  of  horses,  he  loses  his  way,  he 
gets  the  toothache,  ho  offends  the  people 
whom  he  most  wishes  to  propitiate  ;  he 
is  cheated,  snubbed,  patronized,  cut ;  lie 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  sink,  to  incur 
mortgages,  to  go  to  the  dogs,  generally 
speaking.  But  the  other  man  is  the 
moral  antipodes  of  all  this,  because 
some  kind  fairy  at  the  christening  con- 
temptuously threw  away  all  other  pres- 
ents, and  presented  her  favorite  with 
the  gift  of  luck. 

If  you  sit  down  and  reckon  up  your 
friends  who  have  come  to  pre-eminent 
dignities  and  estates,  why,  without  deny- 
ing their  many  merits  (which,  never- 
theless, you  justly  consider  to  have  been 
ridiculously  exaggerated),  you  will  find 
that  luck  has  been  the  most  important 
element  in  the  matter.  My  lord  bishop, 
you  are  a  worthy  man,  but  the  Premier 
offered  you  the  mitre  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  Avas  writing  to  your  worthy 
grandfather,  who  had  made  a  reputation 
and  passed  away.  My  Lord  Chancellor, 
would  you  have  come  to  the  seals  so 
soon,  if  your  senior  in  that  celebrated 
trial  had  not  mysteriously  shut  up,  and 
left  the  management  of  the  case  to  you  ? 
My  baroneted  physician,  how  well  that 
lucky  prescription,  based  on  mere  ether, 
served  you,  wdiich  so  pleased  the  leader 
of  fashion,  and  sent  you  all  the  fine 
ladies !  My  favored  State  pensioner, 
on  what  a  lucky  occasion  did  your 
ancestor  light  the  "king's  pipe  with  a 
portable  tinder-box  ?  " 

I  was  looking  just  now  at  an  interest- 
ing book  on  "  Our  Governing  Families  ;" 
and  the  writer,  speaking  of  a  famous 
class  of  nobles,  says  they  "  are  the 
luckiest  of  the  great  English  families." 
This  was  said  of  the  Leveson-Gowers — 
men  of  mark  and  capacity,  indeed,  but 
who  chiefly  made  their  great  territorial 
acquisitions  through  lucky  marriage. 
This  is  true  of  a  greater  famHv  still,  that 
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of  the  Hapsburgs,  The  House  of  Austria 
has  altogether  been  built  up  of  lucky 
marriages,  although  of  late  unkind  Fate 
has  shuffled  the  cards  and  given  them 
imkindly  deals.  How  historically  true 
is  the  well-known  epigram  which  tells 
them  not  to  care  about  fighting  but  to 
stick  to  marrying — 

"  Bella  gerant  alii ;  tu,  felix  Austria,  nubo 
Nam  quae  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus." 

It  is  time  that  some  wit  should  now 
elaborate  a  similar  epigram  for  the  lucky 
liouse  of  Cobourg.  Again  and  again 
the  luck  of  our  great  families  has  been 
owing  to  marriage.  There  was  a  'pren- 
tice lad,  named  Edward  Osborne,  who 
Avas  boimd  to  a  wealthy  clothmaker.  This 
merchant  owned  one  of  the  old  houses 
which  used  to  be  on  old  London  Bridge. 
He  had  an  only  daughter ;  and,  one  day, 
the  nurse  while  playing  with  the  child 
dropped  her  into  the  river.  The  ap- 
prentice saw  the  accident,  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  v^'hen  he  rescued  the 
child  he  also  gained  a  bride  and  an 
estate.  The  father  declared  that  no  one 
else  should  marry  his  girl  but  the  lad 
who  saved  her.  The  apprentice  became 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  laid  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Osborne,  which 
culminated  in  the  Dukedom  of  Leeds. 
We  have  all  heardof  Bessof  Hardwick, 
who  made  the  ducal  fortunes  of  the 
great  house  of  the  Cavendishes.  In  the 
autobiography  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  we  read  of  a  marriage,  lucky 
enough,  but  curious.  A  wealthy  old 
baronet  left  his  large  estates  to  his 
daughter,  on  condition  that  she  should 
marry  a  Herbert.  The  only  eligible 
Herbert  forth-coming  was  young  Edward 
Herbert,  if  I  recollect  aright,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  young  heiress 
would  not  very  much  relish  such  a  boy 
husband.  But  the  language  of  the 
will  was  imperative  ;  and  Edward 
Herbert's  mother  was  a  pusliing  kind 
of  dame,  not  likely  to  forego  an  advant- 
age ;  so  the  pair  were  married,  and  the 
boy-bridegroom  settled  down  at  Oxford 
to  graduate,  and  eventually  became  a 
great  man ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  was 
always  only  an  indifferent  husband. 
Queen  Elizabeth  heard  the  story,  and 
expressed  her  opinion  that  the  marriage 
was  a  mistake.  When  he  grew  up  to 
man's  estate,  Edward  Herbert  explahied 


to  his  wife  that  his  early  marriage  with 
her  was  a  mistake,  and  that  he  now 
proposed  to  see  the  world ;  and  so, 
"  with  leave  given  or  taken,"  he  left  his 
wife  and  children,  and  sallied  forth  on 
his  famous  adventures.  Lucky  mar- 
riages are  an  almost  exhaustible  topic. 
The  Stanleys  of  Knowsley  have  beeu 
famous  for  their  "  marvelloiis  luck  in 
marriage  and  at  Court."  The  Stanley 
Avho  seized  the  ci'own  from  the  head  of 
the  dead  Richard,  and  placed  it  on  the 
brow  of  Henry  VII.,  was  the  first  Earl  of 
Derby.  They  have  always  steered  their 
way,  through  the  most  critical  periods 
of  history,  with  marvellous  astuteness. 
Though  they  had  lost  their  royalty  of 
Man,  they  have  acquired  a  still  more 
valuable  supremacy  in  Lancashire.  The 
motto  /Sans  chauffer,  worn  now,  as  at 
Flodden  Field,  by  the  "  On,  Stanley,  on" 
of  the  day,  is  at  least  true  of  the  affec- 
tions of  their  people  toward  themselves, 
and  of  the  continuous  family  luck.  It 
is  said  of  the  Grosvenors  that,  "  having 
been  lucky  beyond  measure  in  marriage, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  great  Mid- 
dlesex tract,  they  are  now  the  wealthiest 
family  in  Europe — perhaps,  due  regard 
being  had  to  security,  the  wealthiest 
uncrowned  house  on  earth."  The  luckiest 
event  in  their  family  was  Avhen  Sir 
Thomas  Grosvenor,  of  Cheshire,  married 
Miss  Mary  Davis,  of  Ebury.  Her  father 
was  a  landed  proprietor  in  Middlesex, 
and  owned  land  which  was  valuable  in 
its  time,  but  which  is  now  inestimably 
valuablewdien  covered  with  the  mansions 
of  Belgravia,  Tybiu'nia,  and  Pimlico. 
Lord  Westminster  is  really  the  landlord 
of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  origin  of  Mr.  Davis's 
fortune  is  thus  told.  At  the  time  of  the 
Great  Plague  of  London  society  was 
utterly  demor.alized,  and  when  many 
families  fled  to  the  country,  all  kinds  of 
])roperty  and  title-deeds  were  left  with 
Ml-.  Davis,  most  of  which  the  owners 
never  lived,  or  returned,  to  reclaim.  By 
this  means — and,  it  appears,  without  the 
least  reflection  on  his  honesty — he 
brought  together  his  large  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  metropolis.  Then,  again, 
how  many  elements  of  luck  Avere  there 
in  the  career  of  that  marvellous  Chester- 
field, "  page  and  wanderer,  beggar  and 
earl,  who  asked  the  hand  of  a  Cromwell, 
lived  with  Barbara  Villiers,  after  a  life 
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of  roue  excitement  fell  in  love  with  his 
own  wife,  and,  with  a  ruined  reputation, 
was  still  one  of  the  few  nicn  whoni 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  Charles  II.'s 
swarthy  Kate,  dared  ask  to  be  her  ex- 
ecutor." Many  a  man's  fortune  was 
made  by  marriage-luck  in  the  old  days, 
when  heiresses  were  the  wards  of  the 
king,  and  royalty  would  provide  for  a 
favorite  by  handing  over  an  heiress  to 
him. 

There  are  some  families  in  whom  luck 
runs  as  an  heirloom.  ]N"earIy  every 
walk  in  life  has  its  lucky  names.  "What 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  born  a  Grey,  and  be 
in  the  diplomatic  service.  If  a  man 
goes  up  to  college  as  a  Kennedy  or  a 
Lushington,  he  is  sure  to  get  all  sorts  of 
classical  honors.  How  a  brace  or  leash 
of  brethren  sometimes  make  a  sudden 
start,  and.  luck  helps  their  undoubted 
merit.  Look  on  the  Sumners,  whei'eof 
one  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  other  refused,  the  Archbishopric 
of  York.  But  these  are  almost  histori- 
cal :  to  take  some  modern  instances. 
Look  at  the  Selwyns.  "Within  a  few 
juonths  one  has  become  a  Lord  Justice, 
and  another  a  Lord  Bishop.  "Within  a 
few  months  the  Karslakes  both  came 
into  Parliament,  and  one  is  Attorney- 
General.  So  true  it  is  that  there  is  "  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men."  If  you  take 
it  at  the  nick  of  time,  it  leads  on  to 
fame  and  fortune  ;  but  if  you  carelessly 
allow  it  to  ebb  you  are  left  stranded  on 
the  beach.  Besides  prudent  marriages, 
there  has  been  another  lucky  element 
in  great  houses  since  the  peace.  Of 
late  years  luck  has  set  in  enormously  on 
behalf  of  our  territorial  magnates,  that 
is,  of  the  great  families.  Money  may 
be  hifiuitely  increased  in  England,  but 
the  land  cannot  be  increased.  Every- 
body wants  land.  Every  one  is  ready 
to  buy,  and  few  are  willing  to  sell.  "With 
the  deyelopment  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  w^ealth  of  the  great  land- 
owners has  enormously  increased.  Some- 
times they  own  the  ground  on  which  a 
whole  city  or  town  is  built ;  or  mines, 
practically  inexhaustible,  have  been 
found  on  their  properties  ;  or  they  have 
opened  up  large  seaports,  with  the  pros- 
perity of  a  "Venice,  or  Amsterdam,  be- 
longing to  them.  In  other  places  lonely 
shores  have  become  fashionable  water- 
ing-places, covered  with  crescents  and 
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villas.  "  The  great  houses  have  been, 
and  to  a  large  extent  still  are,  to  our 
l)oIitical  system  what  bones  are  to  the 
body.  Unseen,  they  have  given  strength 
and  hrmness  to  what  else  might  have 
been  a  gelatinous  mass.  No  king,  or 
demagogue,  or  soldier,  has  been  able  to 
mould,  the  mass  because  of  these  hard 
substances.  It  is  the  element  of  exist- 
ence, the  breeze  in  the  brick,  the  hair 
in  the  mortar,  the  fibre  in  the  Avood,  the 
bones  in  the  body,  which  they  contribute 
to  our  social  fabric — the  (piality  of  per- 
manence which  they  add  to  our  institu- 
tions. Let  the  suffrage  be  imiversal, 
and  Earl  Derby  stand  for  Lancashire, 
does  any  one  know  any  Hodgson  who 
would  have  a  chance?  No  trade  can 
flourish  that  for  every  pound  does  not 
pour  a  shilling  into  the  treasury  of  a 
Grosvenor  or  a  Bentinck,  a  Russell  or 
a  Stanley,  a  Neville  or  a  Gower.  They 
own  the  soil,  and  rental  rises  with  wealth, 
as  the  surface  of  a  field  rises  from  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  guano.  Every  year, 
too,  the  pedestal  on  which  they  stand, 
the  greatness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
rises  and  spreads  wader.  They  have 
besides  their  wealth  something  which 
the  Avealthiest  man  can  neither  pretend 
to  nor  buy — a  direct  connection  with 
the  past  history  of  an  imperial  race. 
Dukedoms  may  be  abolished  by  the  year 
2000,  we  pretend  to  no  opinion — on  that 
point,  perhaps  no  man,  save  John  Stuart 
Mill,  could  give  us  even  a  reasonable 
prophecy ;  but  of  this  we  feel  assured, 
that  if  they  are  not  abolished,  an  Eng- 
lish dukedom  will  in  that  year  be  a  prize 
beyond  all  social  compare — a  prize  such 
as  a  throne  is  now — a  position  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  all  that  is  great,  or  ambi- 
tious, or  rich,  among  a  race  which  will 
by  that  time  be  directly  or  indirectly 
over  half  the  world."  So  far  Mr. 
Townsend. 

Many  curious  instances  of  individual 
luck  might  be  given.  Some  time  ago 
there  was  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers, 
Avhich,  I  believe,  Avas  correct,  stating 
that  an  old  lady,  childless  and  friendless, 
suddenly  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  a 
large  property  to  the  children  of  some 
chemist  or  greengrocer  at  whose  shop 
she  had  always  received  great  civility. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  civility  has  al- 
ways had  luck  as  an  ally.  There  is  the 
story  told  of  some  gentleman,  who,  on 
63 
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a  battle-field  happening  to  bow  "with 
mucli  grace  to  some  officer  who  addressed 
him,  a  cannon  ball  just  went  through 
his  hair,  and  took  otF  the  head  of  the 
other  one.  The  officer,  when  he  saw 
his  marvellous  escape,  justly  observed 
that  a  man  never  lost  by  politeness. 
Another  curious  story  of  luck  on  a  bat- 
tle-field is,  I  believe,  perfectly  authentic. 
A  ball  passed  straight  through  a  man's 
body,  and  the  man  recovered.  Thus 
much  is  not  unparalleled,  but  there  was 
something  more,  highly  curious  and 
lucky.  The  man  was  consumptive  and 
had  formed  tubercles.  The  ball  carried 
away  the  tubercles,  and  the  man  recov- 
ered, not  only  from  the  wound,  but  from 
the  consumption.  There  is  a  well-known 
traditional  story,  Avhich  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  authenticated,  of  the  amiable  old 
lady  who  left  all  her  fortune  to  the  gen- 
tleman wlioj  in  a  thronged  church, 
offered  her  a  seat  in  his  pew.  He  was 
probably  the  gentleman  who  took  two 
sittings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  his 
hat.  I  knew  myself  the  case  of  a  man 
who  committed  a  splendid  imprudence, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  all  luck.  He 
Avanted  to  buy  a  small  estate  in  some 
pretty  part  of  the  country.  He  was 
one  day  staying  at  an  inn,  when  he  en- 
countered a  very  agreeable  stranger. 
They  sat  deep  into  the  night  smoking 
and  drinking.  Tins  gentleman  happened 
to  mention  the  kind  of  box  he  was  want- 
ing. The  stranger  declared  he  had  just 
that  kind  of  thing  to  sell,  and  enlarged 
greatly  on  its  merits  and  conveniences. 
It  will  be  hardly  credited  that  before 
they  retired  to  rest  this  gentleman  had 
passed  over  to  a  perfect  stranger  several 
thousand  pounds,  receiving  simply  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  money,  and  an 
imdertaking  to  complete  the  transaction. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  he  was 
completely  swindled,  or,  at  all  events, 
greatly  taken  in.  But  he  was  a  lucky 
fellow,  and  came  of  a  lucky  family. 
When  he  went  down  to  see  the  place, 
he  found  that  it  was  everything  that 
had  been  described  to  him,  and,  in  fact, 
much  better ;  that  his  investment  was 
really  one  of  unusual  excellence.  The 
next  instance  may  be  called  one  of  luck, 
but  it  tends  also  to  show  that  foresight 
and  boldness  are  more  constant  elements 
in  luck  than  might  be  imagined.  One 
evening  many   years  ago  there  was   a 


conversation  in  Glasgow  among  some 
poor  young  men  about  the  navigation 
of  the  Clyde.  They  were  talking  of  tl)e 
fast-growing  commerce  on  the  Clyde, 
and  how  it  would  be  necessary  in  time 
to  widen  the  river  in  order  to  allow  ves- 
sels to  come  up  the  stream  and  discharge 
at  the  Broomielaw.  One  of  the  young 
fellows  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
conversation,  and  carried  away  an  idea. 
He  carefully  inspected  the  ground,  and 
saw  that  at  some  future  day,  at  a  par- 
ticular bend  of  the  river,  there  was  a 
projecting  jjiece  of  ground,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  who  believed  in  the 
prosperity  of  Glasgow,  would  one  day 
be  wanted.  He  strained  every  possible 
resource,  and  succeeded  in  buying  the 
ground  for  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
day  came  sooner  than  was  expected. 
It  would  also  appear  that  this  was  not  a 
time  when  land  could  be  taken  without 
the  consent  of  its  owner,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  be  left  to  a  jury. 
The  young  man  asked  and  obtained 
twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  for  that 
piece  of  land,  and  Avas  so  started  on  the 
prosperous  career  of  a  Glasgow  mer- 
chant. That  career  can  be  A^ery  lucky 
and  prosperous  indeed,  for  I  see  that 
"A.  K.  H.  B.,"  who  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  subject,  says  there 
is  a  firm  there  Avhich  makes  profits  at 
the  rate  of  four  hundred  thousand  a 
year. 

Our  remarks  on  "Luck  in  Families" 
Avill,  however,  be  chiefly  concerned  Avith 
the  great  famihes  of  England.  "We  Avill, 
in  the  first  instance,  take  the  fortunes  of 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Phipps, 
and  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Petty, 
Avhich  have  culminated,  respectively,  in 
the  marquisates  of  "Normanby  and  Lans- 
doAvne.  They  are  remarkable  instances 
of  industrial  success,  combined  with  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  luck.  Not  alto- 
gether dissimilar  would  be  tlie  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Strutt,  Avhich  appropri- 
ately culminated  in  the  jieerage  of 
Belpor. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Pliijips, 
"this  our  Phipps,"  as  his  biographer 
calls  him,  was  born  in  an  obscure  ])art  of 
New  England,  the  son  of  a  gunsmith, 
Avho  rejoiced  in  twenty-five  other  chil- 
dren besides  the  future  great  man. 
From  his  earliest  days  avc  arc  told  that 
he  had  an  unaccountable  impulse  on  his 
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mind  hinting  to  liim  that  lie  was  born 
for  great  matters.  He  was,  indeed,  al- 
ways noted  for  one  mark  of  real  great- 
ness— a  greatness  independent  of  mate- 
rial success,  namely,  that  he  was  of  "  a 
most  incomparable  generosity."  Yet  at 
twenty-three  ho  was  only  a  working  car- 
penter, who,  having  the  good  luck  to 
marry  a  well-to-do  young  widow,  was 
able  to  set  up  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  assured  his  incredulous 
wife  that  on  some  far-distant  prosperous 
day  "he  should  be  OAvner  of  a  fair  brick 
house  in  the  Green  Lane  of  North  Bos- 
ton ;  and  that,  it  maybe,  this  would  not 
be  all  that  the  providence  of  God  would 
bring  him  to."  His  first  speculations, 
however,  despite  this  presage  of  good, 
turned  out  to  be  altogether  of  a  disas- 
trous character.  In  the  course  of  his 
business  of  ship-building  he  heard  a  ru- 
mor that  somewhere  off  the  Bahamas 
there  Avas  a  wreck  that  contained  a 
mighty  treasure.  From  ship-building  he 
had  turned  sailor,  and  now,  with  a  genu- 
ine adventurous  spirit  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  see  if  he  could  find  any  encourage- 
ment at  Whitehall  for  his  scheme  of 
recovering  the  wreck.  After  much 
waiting,  he  was  at  last  furnished  with  a 
vessel,  and  sailed  forth  upon  his  adven- 
turous quest.  But  precious  things  do 
not  reveal  themselves  all  at  once  to  the 
seekers.  His  sailors  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  and  when  he  had  replaced 
them  by  a  new  set,  these  proved  so  un- 
safe that  he  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
England  ;  yet  before  he  did  so,  being  off 
Hispaniola,  he  contrived  "  by  the  poHcy 
of  his  address  "  to  worm  out  of  a  very 
old  man  some  further  information  about 
the  lost  treasure-ship.  When  he  return- 
ed to  the  court  of  England  of  course 
the  old  story  of  incredulity,  delay,  and 
disappointment  was  once  more  repeated. 
The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  however,  with 
one  or  two  others,  charmed  with  his 
conversation  and  address,  were  willing 
to  run  a  risk ;  and  so  he  Avas  enabled  to 
"  set  sail  for  the  fishing-ground  which 
had  been  so  well  baited  half  an  hundred 
years  before."  He  had  with  him  a  ten- 
der, and  when  he  got  to  Port  de  la  Plata, 
with  infinite  pains  he  fashioned  out  of  a 
cotton-tree  a  canoe  or  "  periaga,"  which 
would  cari-y  eight  or  ten  oars.  His  de- 
vice was  that  the  "periaga"  should  ex- 
plore the  dangerous  shoals  which  would 


rise  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  yet  were  so  steep 
that  a  vessel  striking  against  them  Avould 
sink  down  countless  fathoms  deep  into 
the  ocean.  Those  shoals  were  known  by 
the  emphatic  title  of  the  Boilers. 

One  day  the  men  were  out  in  the  pe- 
riaga, peering  about,  as  they  had  done 
on  many  a  fruitless  day  before.  One  of 
them,  gazing  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  clear  water,  saw  the  marine  plant 
called  the  sea-feather  wafting  out  of  a 
rock,  and  desired  one  of  the  Indian 
divers  to  {)luck  it  up  that  they  might  not 
return  altogether  empty-handed.  The 
diver  brought  up  the  feather,  and  he 
also  brouglit  them  back  a  marvellous 
story.  He  said  that  close  by  the  rock 
where  he  found  the  sea-feather,  there 
were  numbers  of  great  guns  lying  about. 
The  men  were  utterly  astonished,  and 
told  the  Indian  to  dive  again.  This  time 
he  brought  up  a  large  lump  of  silver, 
worth  some  hundred  pounds.  They 
now  fixed  a  buoy  to  mark  the  spot,  and 
rowed  back  to  the  ship.  They  kept 
their  discovery  secret  for  a  time,  putting 
aside  "  the  sow  of  silver  "  in  the  cabin 
until  the  captain  should  notice  it.  At 
last  he  saw  it.  Seeing  it,  he  cried  out 
with  some  agony,  "  Why,  Avhat  is  this  ? 
Whence  comes  this?"  And  then,  with 
changed  countenances,  they  told  him 
how  and  where  they  got  it.  "Then," 
said  he,  "thanks  be  to  God,  we  are 
made ! " 

He  might  indeed  well  say  so.  That 
"  fair  brick  house  in  the  Green  Lane  " 
was  assured  to  him.  They  took  up 
thirty-two  tons  of  silver.  Over  the  sil- 
ver had  grown  a  crust  like  limestone, 
several  inches,  which  they  had  to  break 
through  with  instruments,  "when  whole 
bushels  of  rusty  pieces  of  eight  would 
come  tumbling  out."  Moreover,  they 
found  great  quantities  of  gold,  jiearls, 
and  precious  stones.  The  value  of  the 
whole  was  close  on  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  And  now  dreadful  appre- 
hensions seized  upon  the  mind  of  "  this 
our  Phipps,"  at  last  so  lucky.  He  was 
afraid  lest  the  sailors  should  rise  in  mu- 
tiny and  take  the  treasure  for  themselves. 
He  made  all  sorts  of  vows  "if  the  Lord 
would  carry  him  safe  home  to  England 
with  what  he  had  now  given  him  to 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and 
of  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sands."     He 
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came  home  safely,  and  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, to  whom  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil  fell,  certainly  had  his  "fling  of 
luck."  Phipps'  share  was  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  the  Duke,  with  much 
gallantry,  presented  him  with  a  gold  cup 
for  his  wife  worth  a  thousand  povmds. 
The  king  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  So  great  was  now  his 
reputation  for  coui*age  and  ability,  that 
James  II.  would  willingly  have  retained 
him  in  England ;  but  his  heart  was  set 
upon  that  "  fair  green  liouse,"  and  with 
the  title  of  High  Sheriif  of  New  Eng- 
land, he  returned  home  to  set  about  con- 
structing it.  On  his  way  home  he  again 
revisited  the  scene  of  the  Avreck,  and 
made  some  very  handsome  pickings 
there. 

The  career  of  Sir  William  Phipps 
henceforth  becomes  historical.  On  his 
return  home  he  caused  himself  to  be 
christened,  being  then  thirty-nine.  "  I 
have  divers  times,"  he  said,  "  been  in 
danger  of  my  life,  and  I  have  been 
brought  to  see  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
Him  that  has  given  a  life  so  often  to 
me."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  much  of 
his  religion  henceforth  consisted  in  burn- 
ing harmless  old  ladies,  whom,  as  High 
Sheriff,  he  considered  to  be  guilty  of 
witchcraft.  His  ruling  idea  henceforth 
was  the  conquest  of  Canada ;  and  though 
the  armament  which  he  conducted 
against  the  French  was  unsuccessful,  yet 
he  paved  the  way  for  its  eventual  sub- 
jugation. His  intense  devotion  to  his 
wife,  who  bore  him  no  children,  is  a 
touchingly  beautiful  feature  in  his  char- 
acter. He  died  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-five.  Before  his  death 
we  find  him  brought  into  connection 
with  one  Constanthie  Phipps.  This 
gentleman  was,  most  probably,  his 
nephew,  through  one  of  his  one-and- 
twenty  brothei-s.  To  him  also  he  prob- 
ably bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune. 
This  Constantine  Phipps  was  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  and  became  Lord  Chan- 
icellor  of  Ireland  ;  he  is  noted  for  his 
having  returned  to  his  practice  at  the 
bar  after  he  lost  the  seals.  His  son 
married  the  heii-ess  of  the  third  Earl 
of  Anglesea ;  and  the  son  of  this  son 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  un- 
der the  title  of  Mulgrave.  Afterward 
the  title  became  Viscount  Norraanby 
and  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  its  last  pos- 


sessor, who,  with  all  his  imputed  failings, 
was  a  most  able  and  accomplished  man, 
became  Marquis  of  Normanby.  But  the 
honest,  hardfaring  man — the  lucky  finder 
of  the  treasures  in  the  Spanish  seas — is 
justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Phipps,  of  courtier  fimie. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Petty 
has  told  us  much  of  his  history  in  that 
curious  autobiographic  document,  his 
will.  His  fixther  was  a  clothier,  and 
"  also  did  dye  his  own  clothes."  As  a 
boy,  the  illustrious  Petty  had  a  passion 
for  knowledge  and  for  making  and  ac- 
cumulating money.  He  talks  of  "  get- 
ting up  mathematics"  and  "getting  up 
money  "  as  being  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  thing.  Even  as  a  lad,  when  he 
went  to  Normandy  in  a  vessel,  he  played 
the  merchant,  and  made  a  matter  of 
sixty  pounds.  He  then  spent  several 
years  on  the  continent,  and,  it  seems, 
exhausted  his  funds.  He  told  Aubrey 
that  in  Paris  he  lived  for  a  week  on  two 
or  three  pennyworth  of  walnuts.  Later 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  Avas  also  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. He  tells  us,  also,  that  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  "  several  Clubs  of 
the  Virtuous."  The  expression  is  curi- 
ous enough  as  a  description  of  a  chxb, 
but  what  Petty  meant  was  the  Virtuosi. 
As  a  physician  he  performed  his  famous 
cure  of  Ann  Green.  This  Avoman  had 
been  hung,  and  after  execution  had  been 
suspended  for  half  an  hour,  and  finally 
her  friends  had  rolled  her  about  and 
stamped  on  her  before  she  should  come 
to  the  knife  of  the  dissector.  Petty  suc- 
ceeded in  resuscitating  her,  and  she 
lived  for  many  years.  But  his  famous 
pecuniary  achievements  were  made  in 
the  settlement  of  Ireland,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion,  in  1G41.  Petty 
M'as  then  physician  to  the  aimy.  He 
perceived  that  this  was  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  fortune.  He  pro- 
cured a  contract  for  the  "admeasure- 
ment" of  forfeited  lands.  He  made 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  by  the  con- 
tract, and  then  purchased  from  the  sol- 
diers, at  low  rates,  those  forfeited  lands 
of  which  they  had  debentures.  He 
must  have  made  very  lucky  bargains  ; 
for  Aubrey  says  that  these  lands  Avere 
worth  eighteen  thousand  a  year  to  him. 
These  enormous  gains  occasioned  much 
envy   and    ill-feeling.     One    of    Oliver 
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Cromwell's  kniglits  cliallongeil  liiin  ;  but 
Petty  said  that  he  was  a  nearsighted 
inan,  and  if  they  fouglit,  they  must  light 
witli  carpenters'  adzes  in  a  dark  cellar. 
The  Restoration  saved  him.  Altliough 
lie  had  been  a  warm  Cromwellite,  ho 
dexterously  contrived  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
new  government.  He  was  made  Sur- 
A'eyor-Gencral  of  Ireland,  and  all  his  ter- 
ritorial possessions  were  secured  to  him 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  survey 
wliich  he  made  of  Ireland  was  a  great 
national  service.  From  Mount  Mongar- 
to,  in  Kerry,  his  eye  could  sweep  over 
fifty  thousand  acres  all  his  own:  Not 
content  with  this,  he  busied  himself 
about  mines,  fisheries,  ironworks,  and 
the  timber  trade.  Petty  was  clever  in 
all  kinds  of  ways,  and  had  a  remarkably 
inventive  faculty ;  he  had  the  manners 
of  a  courtier  and  the  versatility  of  an 
actor  ;  but  he  made  money  with  a  kind 
of  intuition  of  genius.  Pepys  has  a 
mention  of  him :  "1st  February,  1GS4. 
Thence  to  AVhitehall ;  where,  in  the 
Duke's  chambei-,  the  King  came  and 
stayed  an  hour  or  two,  laughing  at  Sir 
W.  Petty,  who  was  then  about  his  boat, 
and  at  Gresham  College  in  general ;  at 
wnich  poor  Petty  was,  I  perceived,  at 
some  loss ;  but  did  argue  discreetly,  and 
bear  the  unreasonable  follies  of  the 
King's  objections,  and  other  bystanders, 
with  great  discretion ;  and  ofiered  to 
take  odds  against  the  King's  best  boat ; 
but  the  King  would  not  lay,  but  cried 
him  down  with  words  only."  Petty 
married  a  lady  whom  Aubrey  describes 
as  "  very  beautiful,  brown,  with  glorious 
eyes."  He  died  in  Piccadilly,  nearly  op- 
posite the  office  of  "  London  Society." 
His  widow  was  made  Baroness  of  Shel- 
burne  in  her  own  right ;  her  youngest 
son  became  Earl  of  Shelburne.  Besides 
his  property  in  England,  he  owned  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  square  miles  of 
land  in  Ireland.  All  his  children  died 
before  him,  so  he  left  his  vast  estates  to 
his  nephew,  the  Hon.  John  Fitzmaurice, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Petty,  and 
w^as  made  a  British  peer,  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Wycombe.  A  grandson  of 
this  nobleman  was  the  late  celebrated 
Marquis,  whose  social  gatherings  at  Bo- 
wood  and  Berkeley  Square  were  so  re- 
markable, and  Avho  is  understood  to 
have  refused  the  Dukedom  of  Kerry. 
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The  real  founder  of  the  Bel  per  peer- 
age was  Jedediah  Strutt.  His  father 
M\is  a  country  yeoman,  and  the  Derby- 
shire legend  goes,  that  Jedediah,  as  a 
mere  child,  used  to  construct  miniature 
waterfalls  on  the  little  stream  that  glid- 
ed through  his  father's  fields.  He,  too, 
Avas lucky  in  his  marriage,  although  the 
luck  is  not  at  first  sight  very  obvious. 
His  wife's  family  all  belonged  to  the  ho- 
siery trade,  and  the  young  man's  thoughts 
were  thus  directed  into  a  channel  in 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  justice  to 
his  remarkably  inventive  faculty.  He 
constrticted  a  curious  and  complicated 
machine,  the  parent  of  the  lace  frame, 
for  the  manufacture  of  ribbed  stockings, 
and  removed  to  Derby,  where  he  w^orked 
his  invention  under  a  patent.  Here 
another  stroke  of  lutk  happened  to  him. 
A  certain  individual  of  the  name  of  Ark- 
wright,  who  had  the  notion  that  he  had 
devised  a  cotton-spinning  invention,  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Strutt  and  liis  partner  for 
capital  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
great  scientific  sagacity  of  Jedediah 
Strutt  at  once  detected  the  extraordi- 
nary importance  of  the  invention.  A 
partnership  was  speedily  arranged;  and 
in  that  most  pleasant  village  of  Cromford, 
close  by  the  lovely  scenery  of  Matlock, 
the  first  cotton-spinning  mill  was  erect- 
ed. Soon  afterward  Mr.  Strutt's  own 
invention  was  applied  to  the  Aveaving  of 
calicoes.  Thus  that  great  manufacture 
Avas  cradled  in  Derbyshire  which  became 
so  fruitful  a  source  of  modern  industrial 
prosperity.  He  had  four  splendid  mills 
at  Belper,  Avhere  he  fixed  his  residence, 
the  Cromford  property,  Avherethey  have 
a  magnificent  seat,  eventually  accruing 
to  the  Arkwrights.  For  three  genera- 
tions the  family  of  the  Strutts,  Avidely 
ramifying  throughout  the  country,  Avere 
the  chief  manufacturing  poAVers  and 
great  social  influence  in  Derbyshire. 
They  have  also  been  largely  noted  for 
their  munificence  and  public  spirit. 
Their  splendid  liberality  in  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  public  objects,  and  especial- 
ly in  attending  to  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  their  Avork-pcople,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  brilliant  examples  of  the 
sympathy  that  ought  to  exist  betAveeu 
tiie  gentry  and  the  ouvriere  class.  The 
great  industrial  success  of  the  Strutts 
has  always  been  joined  Avith  a  thorough 
love  of  literature  and  the  arts.     We  find 
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Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  when  residing 
in  Derbyshire,  thus  mentioning  the 
Strutts  in  the  year  1813: — "  Tliere  are 
three  brothers  of  them,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  have  a  milUon  of  money 
pretty  equally  divided  between  them. 
They  have  fine  families  of  daughters, 
and  are  fond  of  literature,  music,  and 
all  those  elegancies  which  their  riches 
enable  them  so  amply  to  indulge  them- 
selves with  ...  I  like  the  Strutts  ex- 
ceedingly :  and  it  is  not  the  least  part 
of  my  gratification  to  find  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  sixteen  reading  the  sixth  book  of 
Virgil  and  not  at  all  spoilt  by  it.  This 
is  Joseph  Strutt's  eldest  girl — a  classic, 
and  a  poetess  into  the  bargain.  Indeed, 
they  have  quite  a  nest  of  young  poets 
in  that  family,  I  do  not  think  I  wrote 
half  so  well  when  I  was  their  age.  Then 
they  have  fine  pianofortes,  magnificent 
organs,  splendid  houses,  most  excellent 
white  soup  ;  so  that  I  passed  my  time 
very  agreeably  among  them,  and  Bessy 
came  aAvay  loaded  with  presents." 

Mr.  Edward  Strutt,  the  grandson  of 
the  fiimous  Jedediah,  a  Cambridge  man, 
was  long  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  achieved  a  very  consider- 
able parliamentary  reputation.  He  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, in  the  year  1854,  by  Lo'rd  Aber- 
deen. At  the  end  of  two  years,  how- 
ever, it  became  necessary  that  he  should 
resign  that  post,  to  make  way  for 
another  personage.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  place  was  wanted  for  Earl  Granville. 
It  was  certainly  not  very  complimentary 
to  Mr.  Strutt  that  he  should  thus  be  made 
a  convenience  of,  and  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  the  matter  caused  him  much 
pain.  His  great  claim  on  his  party  was 
not,  however,  overlooked.  In  1856  the 
Queen  intimated  her  intention  of  con- 
ferring a  peerage  upon  him.  "  Tlie 
Queen,"  wrote  Lord  Palmerston,  "  was 
desirous  of  marking  the  interest  which 
she  took  in  the  great  manufacturing  inter- 
est of  the  country,  and  she  had  observ- 
ed that  this  important  element  of  na- 
tional Avealth  had  not  as  yet  been  suitably 
represented  in  the  Upper  House."  Bel- 
per  was  very  appropriately  selected  for 
the  new  title.  We  are  sure  that  the 
peerage  of  Belper  will  be  handed  on 
with  unabated  lustre.  Lord  Belper's 
eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Strutt,  was 
recently  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge, 
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the  highest  possible  academical  distinc- 
tion, that  among  our  nobility  has  only 
been  rivalled  by  another  Derbyshire 
noble,  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Having  thus  not  undeservedly  given 
the^ws  to  those  ennobled  indiisti'ious 
families  where  great  luck  has  been  join- 
ed with  great  ability,  we  shall  venture, 
on  a  future  day,  on  more  personal  details 
and  adventures. 


Dublin  University  Magazine. 
IMPOSTURE  AND  CREDULITY. 

(Concluded  from  page  844.) 

In  many  ages  and  countries  there 
have  been  noted  impostors  and  enthu- 
siasts, claiming  supernatural  power  and 
connection,  apart  from  witchcraft  or 
necromancy;  religious  fanaticism  being 
the  fertile  source  from  whence  they 
sprung  and  the  ground  in  which  they 
were  fostered.  Gonzalo  Martinez,  a 
Spaniard,  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  in 
1360,  pretended  to  be  the  Archangel 
INlichael.  George  Davich,  son  of  a  water- 
man at  Ghent,  styled  hinself  the  nephew 
of  God,  sent  into  the  world  to  adopt 
childi-en  worthy  of  heaven  ;  he  denied 
the  resurrection,  preached  against  mar- 
riage, in  favor  of  a  community  of  wo- 
men, and  taught  that  the  body  only 
could  be  defiled  by  sin.  He  had  many 
followers,  and  died  unmolested  at  Basle, 
in  1556.  We  cannot  find  anything  in 
his  assumptions  and  doctrines  more  out- 
rageous than  in  those  of  the  Mormons 
and  Agapemonists,  who  are  flourishing 
with  favor,  protection,  and  encourage- 
ment in  1865.  Sabbata  Levi,  a  Jew  of 
Smyrna,  mystified  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  and  other  eastei-n  cities, 
by  personating  our  Saviour,  in  1666. 

In  England,  in  Henry  the  Tliird's 
reign,  1221,  two  men  were  crucified, 
both  pretending  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and 
two  women  were  put  to  death  for  as- 
suming the  characters  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  Mary  Magdelene.  In  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  Elizabeth  Barton,  styled  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  Avas  spirited  up  to 
hinder  the  Reformation,  by  feigning 
inspirations  from  heaven,  foretelling  that 
the  King  would  have  an  early  and  vio- 
lent death  if  he  divorced  Catherine  of 
Spain  and  married  Anne  Boleyn.  She 
and  her  confederates  were  hanged   at 
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Tyburn  in  1534.  They  were  rnnk  im- 
postors, and  deserved  their  late  as  much 
as  the  noble-minded  Joan  of  Arc  ouo-lit 
to  liave  been  exempted  from  hers.  We 
cannot  degrade  that  briglit  heroine  to  a 
vulgar  imi)ostor ;  we  believe,  on  the 
conti-ary,  that  she  Avas  a  pure  enthusiast, 
iirmly  convinced  that  she  was  inspired 
to  say  and  do  what  she  said  and  did — 
whether  by  dreams,  visions,  or  revela- 
tion in  any  other  specific  form  we  do  not 
pretend  to  decide.  We  mourn  over  the 
horror  and  national  disgrace  of  her  bar- 
barons  execution  as  a  witch,  and  throw 
down  the  ganntlet  in  defence  of  her 
truth  and  patriotism. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  after  her  marriage  wdth  Philip  of 
Spain,  Elizabeth  Croft,  a  girl  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  secreted  in  a  wall, 
and  with  a  whistle,  made  for  the  purpose, 
uttered  many  seditious  speeches  against 
the  Queen  and  her  consort,  and  also 
against  the  mass  and  confession.  Con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  times  and  the 
parties  implicated,  she  escaped  with 
wonderful  lenity.  Her  sentence,  on  full 
detection,  was  to  stand  upon  a  scaifold 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross  during  the  sermon, 
and  make  public  confession  of  her  im- 
posture. She  Avas  called  the  Spirit  of 
the  Wall.  In  1591,  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, William  Hackett,  a  fanatic,  per- 
sonated our  Saviour,  and  was  executed 
for  blasphemy.  During  the  Pj-otectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  James  Naylor,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  served 
eight  years  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
became  converted  to  Quakerism  by  ihe 
preaching  of  George  Fox,  and  obtained 
great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  that 
recently-established  sect.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, ofiended  them  by  his  extravagant 
notions,  and  they  were  compelled  to  dis- 
own him.  Misled  by  imaginary  inspira- 
tion, or  influenced  by  an  innate  love  of 
deception,  he  gathered  together  a  host 
of  followers,  and  went  on  from  one 
extravagance  to  another,  until,  in  1G56, 
he  made  acquaintance  with  the  interior 
of  Exeter  jail.  After  a  term  he  Avas 
liberated  ;  but  excited  rather  than  tamed 
by  the  practical  check,  he  now  took 
upon  himself  to  personate  Christ,  and 
was  attended  into  the  city  of  Bristol 
by  a  crowd  of  his  deluded  proselytes  of 
both  sexes,  singing  Hosanna  before  him, 
strewing  his  way  with  herbs  and  flowers. 


using  the  same  expressions,  and  paying 
him  the  same  honor  as  the  Jews  did  to 
our  Saviour  when  he  rode  into  Jerusa- 
lem. This  was  too  much  for  Oliver  to 
tolerate.  He  summoned  him  before  the 
]-)arliament  then  sitting  at  Westminister. 
There  was  no  specific  law  to  meet  the 
case,  but  they  made  one  in  a  twinkling, 
such  as  the  Americans  are  doing  now, 
in  less  glaring  emergencies.  Naylor 
was  sentenced  to  be  whipjjcd  at  the 
cart's  tail,  to  stand  in  the  ])illory  before 
the  Royal  Exchange,  there  to  be  burnt 
through  the  tongue,  and  branded  with  a 
hot  iron  on  the  head,  with  the  letter  B, 
signifying  blas[)hemer.  All  this  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  He  proved  to 
be  a  man  of  nerve,  repenting  neither  of 
the  sin  nor  groaning  under  the  punish- 
ment. That  being  completed,  one  Rich, 
a  shopkeeper,  mounted  on  the  pillory, 
embraced  the  impostor  and  kissed  his 
ibrehead.  From  thence,  Naylor  was 
sent  to  Bristol,  where  lie  underwent 
flogging  through  the  streets,  and  was 
finally  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle  at  Guernsey  for  life.  There  he 
found  himself  in  company  with  General 
Lambert,  under  whom  he  had  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  late  rebellion.  When 
the  delirium  of  fanaticism  was  finally 
subdued  by  such  sharp  treatment,  he 
humbly  acknowledged  and  repented  the 
delusion  by  which  he  had  been  seduced, 
and  died  in  captivity. 

The  two  celebrated  pretendei-s  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  day,  Lambert  Sim- 
nel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  gave 
themselves  out  respectively  as  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  son  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  met  with 
very  diff'erent  treatment  when  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  de  facto. 
Simnel,  a  transparent  impostor,  was 
pardoned,  made  a  scullion  in  the  royal 
kitchen,  and  finally  promoted  to  be  a  fal- 
coner. Warbeck  was  hanged  at  once. 
Many  thought,  and  think  to  this  day,  that 
he  was  the  "  true  prince."  Henry  incliued 
to  that  idea,  or  he  would  have  confrontetl 
him  with  his  claimed  mother  and  sister, 
the  dowager  queen  and  queen  consort, 
who  could  at  once  have  denied  or  admit- 
ted the  fact.  But  he  sent  them  to  Yoi-k, 
and  gave  them  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
him,  Ilis  pretended  confession,  pub- 
lished after  his  execution,  was  imques- 
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tionalfly  a  forgery,  got  up  by  the  con- 
scientious Tudor.  The  probable  solu- 
tion appears  to  be,  not  that  Perkin  was 
the  veritable  KichardPlantagenet,  Duke 
of  York,  but  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth.  This  would  account 
for  his  family  likeness,  his  knowledge  of 
family  incidents,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  old  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  But  it 
did  not  satisfy  Horace  Walpole,  who 
lived  and  died  in  an  opposite  conviction, 
and  left  his  belief  on  record  that  Per- 
kin was  "  the  real  Simon  Pure."  The 
princes  were  made  away  with,  somehow, 
at  some  time,  and  by  somebody  ;  but 
the  tale  propagated  soon  after  Henry's 
l^rivate  visit  to  the  Tower  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  and  the  bones  of  two  boys, 
of  corresponding  age,  found  under  a 
staircase  in  that  state  prison,  in  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  and  buried  with 
a  solemn  ceremony  and  inscription  in 
Westminister  Abbey,  are  neither  legal 
nor  conclusive  evidence.  Richard  of 
Gloucester  was  an  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tionist,  scarcely  better  or  worse  than  the 
average  of  his  contemporaries,  few,  if 
any,  of  whom  would  have  hesitated  to 
remove  an  obstacle  by  the  shortest  pro- 
cess. It  was  an  age  of  might  rather 
than  right,  of  "  let  those  keep  who  can." 
Bnt  Pichard  was  able  and  sagacious, 
and  not  likely  to  commit  the  folly  of  an 
unnecessary  crime.  The  boys  were  bas- 
tardized by  act  of  parliament,  and  no 
longer  stood  in  his  way.  As  their  death 
was  of  as  much  importance  to  his  suc- 
cessor, in  a  calculation  of  probabilities 
the  latter  was  quite  as  likely  to  have 
committed  or  sanctioned  the  atrocity. 
This  is  merely  an  en  passant  remark.  We 
have  no  \\isli  to  revive  a  discussion  on 
"  Historic  Doubts." 

In  1G65,  Valentine  Greatrakes,  in  Ire- 
land, pretended  to  cure  all  diseases  by 
gently  rubbing  the  patient :  a  harmless 
imposition  which  suited  the  credulous, 
and  was  so  generally  received  in  his  own 
country  that  he  was  tempted  to  visit 
England.  In  1666  he  was  examined 
before  the  Royal  Society,  but  broke 
down  entirely,  fell  into  disrepute,  and 
Avas  heard  of  no  more.  Mary  Tofts, 
of  Godalming,  in  1726,  pretended  to 
breed  rabbits  within  her.  Many,  for  a 
time,  were  deluded  into  a  belief  of  this 
imposition,  amongst  others,  Mr.  St. 
Andre,  sui-gcon  to  the  M'nm.     William 
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Parsons  and  wife,  parents  of  the  ventril- 
oquizing girl  who  personated  the  Cock- 
lane  Ghost,  were  condemned  to  pillory 
and  imprisonment  as  detected  cheats  in 
in  1762.  The  case  of  Joanna  Southcote 
is  too  recent  and  monstrous  to  require 
more  than  a  causal  mention.  She  came 
from  Exeter  to  London,  and  for  a  con-- 
siderable  time  had  thousands  of  fol- 
lowers, not  entirely  confined  to  the  igno- 
rant and  vulgar,  but  including  many  of 
rank  and  education.  She  died  December 
the  27th,  1814.  The  present  writer  once 
travelled  in  a  stage  coach  from  Bath  to 
Salisbury  with  one  of  her  disciples.  He 
soon  declared  himself,  and  set  to  work 
to  convert  the  company.  In  the  course 
of  his  rhapsodies  he  repeated  some  hor- 
rible doggrel,  which  he  said  an  angel 
had  delivered  to  Joanna,  and  called 
upon  us  to  admit  its  self-evident  inspira- 
tion. We  laughed  outrageously,  and 
said  we  thought  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
had  done  better  than  that.  He  declared 
that  he  would  travel  no  further  with 
blasphemers,  and  as  soon  as  the  coach 
stopped  left  us  with  an  indistinctly  utter- 
ed anathema,  which  sounded  very  like 
conunon  swearing,  but  might  have  been 
a  specimen  of  the  "unknown tongue." 

In  1740,  one  Matthew  Ryan,  who 
Avas  apprehended  at  Wateribrd,  and 
transmitted  to  Kilkenny,  being  charged 
with  several  robberies  committed  in 
that  county,  was  tried  at  the  assizes  on 
the  25th  of  July.  When  taken  into 
custody,  he  pretended  to  be  a  lunatic, 
strij^ped  himself  in  the  jail,  threw  away 
his  clothes,  and  went  naked  to  the  court 
to  stand  his  trial.  He  then  affected  to 
be  dumb,  and  refused  to  plead ;  on  which 
the  judges  of  the  assize  ordered  a  jury 
to  be  impanelled  to  inquire  and  give 
their  opinion  whether  he  was  wilfully 
dumb  and  lunatic,  or  stricken  by  the 
hand  of  God.  The  jury,  after  a  short 
deliberation,  handed  in  their  verdict — 
"  Wilful  and  aftected  dumbness  and 
lunacy."  Upon  this,  the  judges  again 
desired  the  prisoner  to  j^lead,  Avhich,  by 
signs,  he  refused.  In  their  great  com- 
passion they  indulged  him  until  the 
Monday  folloAving.  Finding  him  still 
contumacious,  the  court  then  ordered 
him  to  be  pressed  to  death,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  existing  law  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  The  sentence  was 
accordingly  executed  on  him  the  Wed- 
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nesday  following ;  but  Lefore  he  ex- 
pired he  fouud  liis  speech,  and  most 
earnestly  entreated  to  be  hanged,  "which 
request  was  refused. 

Erasmus  was  of  a  nature  whicli 
mingled  the  seria  cum  jocis  more  liber- 
ally than  grave  philosophers  are  wont 
to  ])ractice.  His  "  Colloquies  "  abound 
in  humorous  anecdotes.  Here  are  two 
of  ingenious  swindlers  on  a  small 
scale : — 

1.  JMaccus,  a  famous  cheat,  came  into 
the  shop  of  a  shoemaker  at  Leyden,  and 
saluted  him,  at  the  same  time  casting 
his  eye  upon  a  pair  of  boots  that  were 
hanging  up.  The  shoemaker  asked  if 
he  would  buy  them;  the  other  seemed 
Avilling,  upon  which  they  were  taken 
down,  drawn  on,  and  proved  as  good  a 
fit  as  if  made  to  order.  "I  think,"  said 
Maccus,  "  a  pair  of  double-soled  shoes 
would  do  well  over  these  boots!"  They, 
too,  were  found  and  fitted.  "Now," 
said  the  rogue,  "  tell  me,  friend,  did  it 
never  so  fliU  out  that  such  as  you  have 
thus  fitted  for  a  race,  ran  away  without 
paying  ?  "  "  Never,"  replied  the  other. 
"But  if  it  should  be  so,  what  would  you 
do?  "  "I  would  follovr  him,"  said  the 
shoemaker.  "  Well,"  added  Maccus, 
"  here  goes  for  a  trial,"  and  immediately 
set  off.  The  shoemaker  quickly  pur- 
sued, shouting,  "  Stop  thief,  stop  thief!" 
At  which  the  citizens  ran  to  their  doors 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  But  Mac- 
cus, laughing,  cried  out,  "Let  no  man 
hinder  our  race,  we  run  for  a  cup  of 
ale."  Whereupon  none  interfered,  and 
all  quietly  looked  on  at  the  sport,  until 
Maccus  ran  clean  out  of  sight,  and  the 
poor  shoemaker  returned,  panting  and 
perspiring,  and  explained  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  on  him. 

2.  At  Antwerp  there  was  a  priest 
who  had  collected  a  pretty  round  sum 
in  silver,  which  he  put  in  a  great  purse, 
suspended  from  his  girdle.  A  certain 
cheat  observed  it,  who  came  and  accost- 
ed him  civilly,  saying  he  was  appointed 
by  the  parish  where  he  lived  to  buy  a 
new  surplice  for  their  own  j)riest,  and 
humbly  prayed  his  reverence  to  go  with 
him  to  the  place  where  they  were  sold, 
and  allow  the  surplus  to  be  tried  on 
him,  as  he  was  the  same  height  and  size 
with  his  clerical  brother  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  The  priest  complied,  and 
together  they  proceeded  to  the   shop. 


A  surplice  was  brought  out  and  put  on 
him.  "  It  fits  exactly,"  said  the  seller. 
The  cheat,  when  he  had  surveyed  the 
priest,  now  before,  and  then  behind,  ob- 
served, "It  is  too  short  in  front." 
"  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  surplice," 
said  the  shopkeeper;  "  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  distention  of  the  purse."  The 
acconmiodating  priest  took  the  purse 
from  his  girdle  and  laid  it  down,  that 
they  might  take  another  view.  No 
sooner  had  he  turned  his  back,  than  the 
rogue  snatched  up  the  purse  and  ran  ofif 
at  full  speed.  The  priest  followed,  in 
the  surplice  as  he  was.  Tlie  shopkeeper 
pursued  the  priest.  The  priest  called, 
"Stop  the  thief!"  The  shopkeeper 
cried,  "Stop  the  priest!".  Tiie  thief 
repeated,  "Stop  the  priest,  for  he  is 
mad ! "  The  people  believed  no  less 
when  they  saw  him  running  in  public 
and  so  habited.  Then  the  shopkeeper 
grappled  the  priest,  the  priest  struggled 
to  release  himself,  until  they  rolled  over 
each  other,  while  the  cheat  showed  them 
a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  escaped  with 
the  purse  and  money. 

Impostors  often  carry  on  their  trade 
through  life,  unchecked  by  conscience 
or  repentance,  if  not  detected  and  pun- 
ished by  law.  Rarely  indeed  have  they 
the  hardihood  to  face  death  and  futurity 
with  the  same  systematic  falsehood.  The 
following  remarkable  instance  of  the 
latter,  with  which  we  conclude,  occurs 
in  a  book  seldom  met  with,  called 
"  Memoires  de  Misson."  The  author 
was  a  French  lawyer  of  eminence,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  pleadings  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants.  On  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  he  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  country  he  resided  long, 
and  died  in  London  in  1701.  He  trav- 
elled as  tutor  with  an  English  noble- 
man, and  published,  amongst  other 
works,  a  "Voyage  to  Italy,"  and  a 
"  Tour  in  England."  The  subjoined  anec- 
dote is  too  circumstantially  and  naturally 
told  to  be  an  invention  of  the  writer. 

A  comely,  respectable-looking  man, 
Avho  had  been  for  many  years  footman 
to  a  Mr.  Wickham,  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  came 
to  London,  and  took  lodging  at  a 
baker's,  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
opposite  to  Arundel  street,  in  the  Strand. 
The  baker  being  asked  by  his  lodger 
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what  countryman  he  was,  replied  that 
he  was  of  Banbury.  The  other,  rejoiced 
at  meeting  a  townsman,  immediately 
expressed  strong  regard  for  the  baker, 
adding,  that  since  he  was  from  Banbury 
he  must  needs  know  Mr.  Wickham,  or 
have  heard  his  name  mentioned.  The 
baker,  who  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman's  family,  though  he 
had  been  absent  from  Banbury  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  was  delighted  to  hear 
news  of  it.  Bat  he  became  perfectly 
overcome  by  joy  when  informed  that 
the  person  he  conversed  with  was  Mr. 
Wickham  himself  This  inspired  him 
with  the  most  profound  respect.  The 
family  must  be  called  up  for  Mr.  Wick- 
ham to  see  them,  and  that  they  might 
drink  a  glass  together  to  their  friends 
at  Banbury.  The  baker  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  his  having  Mr.  W^ickham 
for  his  lodger;  but  yet  he  could  not  help 
wondering  that  neither  footman  nor 
portmanteau  appeared.  He  therefore 
made  bold  to  ask  how  a  gentleman  of 
his  estate  came  to  be  unattended.  The 
pretended  Wickham,  making  a  sign  to 
him  to  speak  softly,  replied  that  his  ser- 
vants were  in  a  place  where  he  could 
readily  find  them  when  required;  but 
that  at  present  he  must  be  very  careful 
of  being  known,  because  he  came  np  to 
town  to  arrest  a  merchant  of  London, 
who  owed  him  a  great  sum  of  money 
and  was  going  to  break.  That  he 
desired  to  remain  incognito,  for  fear  he 
should  miss  his  stroke,  and  requested 
the  landlord  not  to  mention  his  name. 

The  next  day  the  pretended  Mr. 
Wickham  went  out  to  arrange  measures 
with  another  of  his  own  s^tamp,  as  to 
playing  their  parts  in  concert.  It  was 
arranged  between  them  that  the  other 
should  pass  for  Mr.  Wickham's  servant, 
and  come  privately,  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  his  master  and  attend  on  him. 
That  same  night  the  servant  came,  and 
Mr.  Wickham,  looking  at  his  own  dirty 
neckcloth  in  the  glass,  fell  into  a  great 
rage  at  him  for  letting  liim  be  without 
money,  linen,  or  other  conveniences,  by 
his  negligence  in  not  carrying  his  trunk 
to  the  Avagon  in  due  time,  which  would 
cause  a  delay  of  three  days.  This  was 
acted  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  baker, 
who  was  in  the  next  room,  might  hear 
It.  The  ]wor  deluded  man  thereupon 
ran  immediately  to  his  drawers,  carried 


to  Mr.  Wickham  the  best  linen  he  had 
in  the  house,  begged  the  honor  of  his 
wearing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  laid 
fifty  guineas  on  the  table,  that  he  might 
oblige  him  by  accepting  them  also. 
Wickham  at  first  refused,  but  with 
urgent  pressing  was  prevailed  upon.  As 
soon  as  he  had  the  money  in  possession, 
he  had  a  livery  made  of  the  same  color 
and  fashion  as  the  true  Mr.  Wickham's, 
and  gave  it  to  another  pretended  foot- 
man, Avho  brought  a  trunk  and  box  full 
of  goods,  as  coming  from  the  Banbury 
Avagon.  The  baker,  more  satisfied  than 
ever  that  he  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Wick- 
ham, one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  gen- 
tlemen in  the  kingdom,  made  it  more 
and  more  his  business  to  give  him  fresh 
marks  of  resj^ect  and  attachment.  In 
short,  Wickham  got  from  him  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  besides  the  first  fifty, 
for  all  of  Avhich  he  gaA^e  him  his  note. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  open- 
ing of  this  adventure,  the  rogue,  while 
enjoying  himself  at  a  tavern,  Avas 
seized  Avith  a  violent  headache,  accom- 
panied by  a  burning  fever,  and  great 
pains  in  all  parts  of  his  body.  As  soon 
as  he  found  himself  ill,  he  Avent  home  to 
his  lodging,  where  he  Avas  waited  upon 
by  one  of  his  pretended  footmen,  and 
assisted  in  everything  by  the  good 
baker,  Avho  advanced  all  money  that 
Avas  Avanted,  and  passed  his  Avord  to  the 
doctors,  apothecaries,  and  everybody 
else.  Meanwhile  Wickham  greAv  Avorse 
and  AVorse,  and  about  the  fifth  day  Avas 
giAam  over.  The  baker,  grieved  to  the 
heart  at  the  condition  of  his  illustrious 
friend,  felt  bound  to  tell  him,  though 
with  much  reluctance,  Avhat  the  doctors 
thought  of  his  condition.  Wickham  re- 
ceiA^ed  the  news  as  calmly  as  if  he  had 
been  the  best  Christian  in  the  Avorld,  and 
fully  prepared  for  death.  He  desired 
a  minister  to  be  sent  for,  and  received 
the  Communion  the  same  day.  Never 
did  there  appear  to  be  more  resignation 
to  the  Avill  of  God,  never  mpre  outAvard 
piety,  zeal,  or  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer.  Next  day,  the  dis- 
temper and  danger  increasing  to  an 
alarming  height,  the  impostor  told  the 
btiker  that  it  Avas  not  enough  to  have 
taken  care  of  his  soul,  he  ought  also  to 
set  his  Avorldly  aflfairs  in  order,  and  de- 
sired tliat  he  might  make  his  Avill,  Avhile 
yet  sound  in  mind. 
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A  scrivener,  therefore,  Avas  imniecli- 
ately  sent  for,  and  tlie  will  made  and 
signed  in  all  proper  form  before  several 
witnesses.  Wickham,  by  this,  disposed 
of  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  jew- 
els, coaches,  teams,  race-horses  of  such 
and  such  colors,  packs  of  hounds,  ready 
money,  <fec.,  a  house  with  all  a])])urtc- 
nances  and  dependencies,  to  the  baker; 
•almost  all  his  linen  to  the  wife ;  five 
hundred  guineas  to  their  eldest  son ; 
eight  hundred  to  the  four  daughtei-s  ; 
two  hundred  to  the  parson  who  had  com- 
forted him  in  his  sickness;  two  hun- 
dred to  each  of  the  doctors,  and  one 
hundred  to  the  apothecary ;  fifty  guin- 
eas and  mourning  to  each  of  his  foot- 
men ;  fifty  to  embalm  him  ;  fifty  for  his 
cofiin;  two  hundred  to  hang  the  house 
with  mourning,  and  to  defray  the  rest 
of  the  charges  of  his  interment.  A 
hundred  guineas  for  gloves,  hatbands, 
scarves,  and  gold  rings  ;  such  a  diamond 
to  such  a  friend;  and  such  an  emerald 
to  another.  Never  was  anything  more 
noble  or  more  generous.  This  done, 
Wickham  called  the  baker  to  him,  loaded 
him  and  his  Avhole  family  with  benedic- 
tions, and  told  him,  that  immediately 
after  his  decease  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  to  the  lawyer  named  in  the 
will,  who  Avas  acquainted  Avith  all  his 
afl:airs,  and  would  give  him  full  instruc- 
tions how  to  proceed.  Soon  after  he 
fell  into  convulsions  and  died.  Such 
Avas  the  utterly  unaccountable  climax 
of  one  of  the  most  consummate  imposi- 
tions on  record. 

The  baker  first  applied  himself  en- 
tirely to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  will,  omitting  nothing  that  Avas 
ordered  by  the  deceased  to  be  done. 
He  Avas  not  to  be  interred  until  the 
fourth  day  after  his  death,  and  all  Avas 
ready  by  the  second.  The  baker  had 
now  time  to  look  for  the  lawyer  before 
he  laid  his  benefactor  in  the  ground. 
Having  put  the  body  into  a  rich  cotHn 
coA-ered  Avith  velvet  and  plates  of  silver, 
and  made  all  the  other  arrangements, 
he  began  to  consider  that  it  Avould  not 
be  improper  to  reimburse  himself  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  claim  possession  of 
his  new  estate.  He  therefore  Avent  and 
communicated  the  Avholc  aftair  to  the 
lawyer.  This  gentleman  Avas  indeed 
acquainted  with  the  true  Mr.  Wickham, 
had  all   his   papers   in   his   hands,  and 


often  received  letters  from  him.  lie 
Avas  strangely  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
sickness  and  death  of  Mr.  Wickham, 
Avho  had  written  to  him  the  day  be/ore. 
The  film  fell  at  once  from  the  poor 
baker's  eyes,  Avho  saw  that  he  had  been 
bit.  We  may  easily  imagine  the  dis- 
course that  passed  l)ctween  these  two. 
The  baker,  in  conclusion,  Avas  thoroughly 
convinced  by  several  circumstances,  un- 
necessary to  relate  here,  that  the  true 
Mr.  AVickham  Avas  in  perfect  health,  and 
that  the  man  he  took  for  him  Avas  the 
greatest  villain  and  most  complete  hypo- 
crite that  ever  existed.  Upon  this  he 
immediately  turned  the  rogue's  body 
out  of  the  rich  cofiin,  Avhich  lie  sold  for 
a  third  j^art  of  the  original  cost.  The 
tradespeople  that  had  been  employed  to- 
Avard  the  funeral,  had  compassion  on  the 
bake r,and  took  their  things  again,  though 
not  Avithout  some  loss  to  him.  They 
dug  a  hole  in  a  corner  of  St.  Clement's 
church-yard,  Avhere  they  threw  in  the 
body  Avith  as  little  ceremony  as  possible. 

M.  Misson  ends  this  strange  narrative 
by  saying: — "I  Avas  an  eycAvitness  of 
most  of  the  things  Avhich  I  have  here 
related,  and  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
make  his  own  reflections  upon  them.  I 
have  been  assured  from  several  hands, 
that  the  baker  has  since  had  his  loss 
pretty  Avell  made  up  to  him  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  true  Mr.  Wickhom,  for 
Avhose  sake  the  honest  man  had  been  so 
open-hearted." 

This  anecdote  is  repeated  from  Mis- 
son,  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  "Wan- 
ley's  Wonders  o"f  the  Little  World," 
published  in  1800,  by  W.  Johnson,  gent., 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  General  Bi- 
ography." 
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(Concluded  from  page  809.) 

The  Russian  Empire  has  boundless 
territory  occupied  by  betAveen  seventy 
and  eighty  millions  of  people,  but  they 
are  too  thinly  scattered  to  be  available 
in  proportion,  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. Condensed  po])ulation  wdthin  a 
reasonable  compass,  Avith  rapid  power  of 
motion  by  railroads  includes  more  real 
strength,  France  contained  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants  Avhen  Fred- 
eric of  Prussia  declared  that  if  he  Avere 
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king  of  tliat  country  not  a  gun  should  be 
fired  in  Europe  without  his  permission. 
Russia,  wlion  attacked  Ly  Napoleon  in 
1812,  could  witli  difficulty  concentrate 
120,000  men  at  Borodino.  Her  armies 
never  exceeded  that  amount  in  the  suc- 
cessive retaliations  on  France  by  tlie  inva- 
sions of  1814  and  1815.  Marathon,  Pla- 
tffia,  Issus,  Arbela,  and  Pharsalia,  in  the 
olden  times ;  the,  victories  of  our  Edward 
the  Third,  Black  Prince,  and  Henry  the 
Fifth,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries ;  Narva, Rosbach,  and  Leuthen, 
more  recently,  are  marvellous  instances 
of  small  hosts  utterly  routing  large  ones. 
Marlborougli  never  commanded  35,000 
exclusively  English  troops,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  liad  only  29,000  at  Water- 
loo. Neither  was  the  bulk  of  that  force  his 
Peninsuhir  veterans,  but  untried  soldiers, 
who  had  never  been  nnder  fire.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the 
British  portion  of  the  army,  the  hardy 
battalions  who  had  marched  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  Garonne,  and  with  whom 
their  general  said  he  could  have  gone 
anywhere  and  done  anything,  fell  below 
45,000  men. 

Leipsig  furnishes  a  signal  exception  to 
these  moderate  estimates.  In  that  de- 
cisive conflict  more  than  400,000  com- 
batants were  engaged  on  both  sides ; 
and  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  the  joint 
numbers  exceeded  300,000.  The  civil 
war  in  America  also  stands  forth  as  a 
titanic  anomaly  in  all  its  leadhig  fea- 
tures. 

The  present  standing  army  in  France 
may  be  given,  in  round  numbers,  as  an 
approximation  to  600,000  men.  An  en- 
ormous aggregate.  But  they  have  more 
to  do  than  our  180,000.^  The  National 
Guards  are  not  included  in  the  above 
calculation,  as  they  are  not  mohilized,  or 
available  for  foreign  service.  Happy  is 
it  for  England  that  she  has  no  such  se- 
curity for  keeping  her  domestic  peace. 
The  ordinary  duties  of  this  class  of  hy- 
brid citizens,  half  military  and  half  civil, 
are  confined  to  watching  the  Socialists 
and  Destructives,  to  changing  dynasties, 
and  superintending  revolutions.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  many  reflecting 
statesmen,  whether  absolutists,  imperial- 
ists, legitimists,  liberals,  or  radicals, 
look  upon  them  as  a  domestic  nuisance, 
calling  loudly  for  abatement,  and  would, 
for  once,  make  common  cause  in  com- 


passing their  abolition,  were  it  possible. 
They  ai'e  as  dangerous  as  the  Praetorians 
of  Rome,  or  the  more  modern  Strelitzes, 
Janissaries,  and  Mamelukes.  Sovereigns 
and  magistrates  use  and  fear  them. 
They  constitute  a  soi-t  of  Impcrium  in 
Imperio^  ever  doubtful  and  menacing. 
When  M'e  were  last  in  Paris  we  remark- 
ed to  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  which 
we  were  staying,  an  intelligent  bourgeois 
who  was  not  at  all  backAvard  in  speak- 
ing his  mind,  that  the  National  Guards 
were  an  efiective  body,  well  armed  and 
disciplined,  and  that  we  had  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  England.  "You  are  much 
better  without  them,"  he  replied  ;  "  and 
if  I  were  emperor  I  would  do  away  with 
them  to-morrow.  Tliey  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Les  pantalons  rouges, 
the  infantry  of  the  line,  are  the  men  of 
battle,  and  the  real  conservatives  of  or- 
der ;  without  them  our  city  would  be  in 
a  constant  uproar."  "If  it  had  not 
been  for  my  old  Algerians,"  said  Cavaig- 
nac,  when  he  carried  the  barricades  of 
1848,  "  you  were  all  done  for." 

The  ordinary  garrison  of  Paris  con- 
sists of  nearly  seventy  thousand  regular 
troops.  A  strange  necessity.  What 
would  people  think  if  London,  with 
more  than  twice  the  population  of  the 
French  metropolis,  required  such  an 
army  to  restrain  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies of  the  Cockneys  ?  But  the  real 
fact  is,  that  the  National  Guards  are 
siqijyosed  to  keep  down  popular  bneutes^ 
and  the  garrison  are  wanted  to  keep 
down  the  National  Guards.  The  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Algeria,  a  terrible  sac- 
riflce  to  the  national  vanity,  absorbs 
nearly  100,000  soldiers  ;  while  Toulon, 
Lyons,  a  hot-bed  of  insurrection,  and 
other  large  towns,  swallow  \v^  as  many 
more.  And  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
Europe,  a  large  disposable  force  is  indis- 
pensable along  a  great  portion  of  the 
northern  frontiers  on  the  look-out  for  an 
impromptu  turn-u])  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
Prussia,  Poland,  Central  Germanv,  or 
Italy. 

Colonel  Ilamlcy,  commenting  on  the 
beauty  and  power  of  military  organiza- 
tion, quotes  from  Macaulay,  who  says, 
"  a  hundi'ed  thousand  soldiers,  Avell  dis- 
ciplined and  commanded,  will  keep  down 
ten  millions  of  ploughmen  and  artisans. 
A  ^i^.\\  regiments  of  household  troops 
are  sufiieient  to  overawe  all  the  dissen- 
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tient  spirits  ol  a  lari^c  capital,"  Advo- 
cates of  the  physical-force  doctrine,  dis- 
ciples of  the  Brisrht,  Potter,  Beales, 
Bradlaugh,  and  Dickson  school,  we  re- 
commend those  sentences  and  their  con- 
texts to  your  special  consideration. 

Our  ancient,  hereditary  foes  of  long 
standing,  fought  side  by  side  with  us  in 
the  Crimea  Avith  emulative  ardor  ;  and 
the  Emperor  has  proved  himself  a  staunch 
and  loyal  ally,  faithful  in  all  points  to  his 
engagements,  and  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  advantage  to  the  civilized  world 
of  enduring  amity  and  close  relations 
betAveen  France  and  England.  Much 
stress  has  been  laid,  and  perhaps  not  al- 
together Avitliout  reason,  on  what  some 
commentators  call  the  "  morale^''''  or,  as 
it  would  be  more  appropriately  express- 
ed, the  total  absence  of  "  morale  "  in  the 
French  army  in  general,  and  the  Zouaves 
in  particular,  reiined  as  it  has  been  by  a 
succession  of  Algerine  experiences,  by 
the  Italian  episode,  and  their  more  re- 
cent razzia  as  liberators  in  Mexico.  The 
aspirations  or  idiosyncracy  of  a  stray 
grenadier  may  suggest  to  him  visions  of 
the  plunder  of  London  ;  but  we  really 
think  it  a  hbel  on  our  gay  and  gallant 
friends  and  neighbors  to  suppose  that  in 
a  body  they  bear  any  such  feelings  to- 
ward us.  Yet,  without  arguimg  Avhether 
such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  to  a 
certain  extent ;  whether  they  actually 
cherish  the  hostile  feelings  attributed  to 
them,  the  thirst  of  revenge  for  Water- 
loo, the  longing  after  loot^  with  an  idea 
that  the  realization  is  promising  ;  it  is 
clear  that  many  of  our  own  .writers  have 
long  been  laboring  to  put  such  notions 
into  their  heads,  if  they  are  not  already 
there,  and  to  bring  the  mischief  to  ma- 
turity should  it  be  actually  brewing. 
But  this  is  too  episodical.  Return  we 
to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our 
ncstice. 

The  issue  of  any  particular  battle  may 
be  more  or  less  influenced  by  chance. 
Many  memorable  instances,  as  recorded 
by  Colonel  Hamley,  attest  this  fact.  But 
do  such  cases  aftect  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  Avar?  Are  these  principles 
likely  to  be  overthrown  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  tactics  of  the  day?  Our  author 
says  on  this  leading  point — (Part  vi., 
chapter  v.)  — "  The  introduction  of  arms 
of  precision  Avas  the  signal  for  numerous 
speculations,  many  of  them  somewhat  ex- 
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travagant,  on  the  changes  in  Avarfare 
Avhich  would  ensue.  Some  said  all  attacks 
Avould  be  impossible  ;  some  that  artillery 
would  now  be  the  chief  arm,  and  infa)it- 
ry  and  caA'alry  mere  escorts  for  the  bat- 
teries ;  some  that  the  day  of  cavalry  was 
over.  This  is  by  many  degrees  the  most 
in)portant  question  that  can  9ccupy  the 
thoughts  of  contemporary  soldiers,  for 
it  Avas  by  divining  the  relations  betAveen 
new  systems  and  old  that  Frederic  and 
Napoleon  rendered  Prussia  and  France 
each  for  a  time  supreme  in  Avar.  To  dis- 
cern and  provide  for  the  ncAV  conditions 
i;nder  Avhich  armies  Avill  engage  may,  in 
the  next  European  struggle,  be  Avorth  to 
a  people,  not  merely  armies  and  treasure, 
but  liberty  and  national  life."  He  then 
adds,  that  the  recent  changes  are  not 
subversive  of  old  systems,  but  merely 
modifications  of  others  previously  exist- 
ing, and  proceeds  to  an  argumentative 
examination  of  their  extent  and  bearing. 
This  section  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  volume. 

With  I'egard  to  the  A\alue  of  cavalry 
in  line  of  battle,  in  prospective  cam- 
paigns, as  that  arm  has  remained  sta- 
tionary, Avhile  rifled  firearms,  at  long 
range,  have  introduced  such  startling 
novelties  in  the  branches  of  artillery  and 
infantry,  some  military  authorities  have 
argued  that  the  horseman  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  future,  except  for  the 
duties  of  reconnoissances,  advanced, 
guards,  and  escorts.  In  the  American 
contest  the  inferiority  of  the  cavalry  in- 
duced both  Confederate  and  Federal 
commanders  to  incline  to  this  opinion, 
AAdiich  is  not  adopted  by  the  European 
powers.  They  think  that  though  the  re- 
lations of  the  three  arms  have  been 
changed,  and  neAV  combinations  are 
necessary,  yet  their  relative  value  has 
not  been  disturbed.  Colonel  Hamley 
adopts  the  latter  vicAV,  and  adduces 
many  sound  arguments  in  its  support. 
He  observes,  amongst  other  points,  that 
"  as  cavalry  can  move  Avith  ease  one 
thousand  yards,  ending  Avith  a  charge, 
in  three  minutes  and  a  half,  its  speed  of 
motion  insures  it  against  nmnerous  or 
accurate  discharges  cither  of  great  guns 
or  infantry."  He  adds,  too,  that  good 
cavalry  has  seldom  been  repelled  by  fire 
alone,  but  rather  by  the  steady  aspect 
of  the  serried  ranks.  In  reply  to  this, 
Ave  have  ahvays  understood  that  in  the 
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inenioraLle  instance  of  Waterloo,  which 
outweiglis  a  hundred  ordinary  cases,  it 
■was  the  close,  deadly  fire  of  the  English 
hollow  squai-es  that  so  completely  baffled 
the  desperate  charges  of  the  French 
horsemen.  Our  ranks,  unquestionably, 
Avere  firm  and  unflinching.  As  men  fell 
under  the  storm  of  French  artillery,  the 
unwounded  closed  in  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  at  the  end  of  the  conflict  the 
reduced  area  of  the  squares  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  indomitable  discipline 
and  obstinacy.  Not  an  inch  of  ground 
was  lost ;  not  a  battalion  broken.  As 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  Flodden — 

"  Xo  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight, 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  lie  fell." 

If  the  leading  files,  men  and  horses,  of 
an  attacking  column,  are  shot  down  as 
they  near  the  point  of  contact,  and  en- 
cumber the  ground,  the  impetus  of  the 
charge  must  be  broken,  the  rapidity 
checked,  and  the  weight  negatived.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  multi- 
plied power  of  the  breech-loading  rifle 
Avas  unknown  in  1815,  and  for  many 
subsequent  years. 

The  French  cavalry  failed  to  break 
the  English  infantry  at  Waterloo.  A 
remarkable  instance,  on  the  2^cr  contra 
side,  occurred  during  the  Peninsular 
campaigns.  The  day  after  the  great 
victory  of  Salamanca,  our  heavy  Ger- 
man dragoons,  under  General  Bock, 
came  l^p  Avith  the  French  rear  at  the 
hill  of  La  Serna.  Taa^o  battalions  thrcAv 
themselves  into  square,  Avhile  the  third, 
still  in  column,  faced  about,  Avithout 
changing  formation.  The  Germans 
dashed  on,  regardless  of  a  Avell-directed, 
concentrated  Are,  Avhich  emptied  many 
saddles,  Avent  clean  through  the  mass,  dis- 
persed it,  and  captured  nearly  a  thousand 
prisoners.  Victors  and  vanquished  Avere 
equally  astonished  at  the  residt.  "  Yet," 
says  Napier,  "  those  avIio  Avitnessed  the 
scene,  nay,  the  actors  themselves  re- 
mained Avith  the  conviction  of  this  mili- 
tary truth,  that  cavalry  are  not  able  to 
cope  Avith  veteran  infantry  save  by  sur- 
prise." This  dashing  feat  of  La  Serna 
supports  Colonel  Hamlcy's  opinion.  The 
British  cavalry  Avere  not  checked  by  the 
destructive  fire  of  the  French ;  but  the 


aspect  of  the  enemy  Avas  Avavering  in- 
stead of  steady,  and  their  ranks  were 
not  serried.  They  Avere  taken  by  sur- 
])rise.  At  BalaklaA'a,  Lord  Clyde,  then 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  instead  of  forming 
square  to  receiA^e  the  Russian  horse,  kept 
the  Ninety-third  in  line,  which,  he  said, 
Avas  quite  sufficient ;  and  so  it  proA'ed. 
With  respect  to  the  most  eftective  pace 
for  a  charge  of  caA^alry  against  cav^alry, 
great  differences  of  opinion  haA'e  been 
expressed  by  the  best  authorities.  Jo- 
mini,  than  Avhoni  no  one  is  more  com- 
pletely master  of  the  subject,  recom- 
mends the  trot,  and  reinforces  his  own 
A'iew  by  the  concurrence  of  Lasalle,  a 
celebrated  leader  of  horse,  who  one  day 
seeing  the  approach  of  the  enemy  at  a 
gallop,  said,  "  There  come  lost  troops ; " 
and  these  impetuous  squadrons  were  in 
fact  overthrown  at  a  slow  trot.  Colonel 
Hamley  Avrites  that  at  Balaklava  the 
Russians  bore  doAA^n  upon  our  heavy 
brigade  at  the  gallop,  but  before  closing 
drew  lip  to  a  Avalk,  either  to  restore  or- 
der or  from  failure  of  resolution.  Our 
regifl^ents,  except  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  Avhich  attacked  their  flank, 
moved  to  meet  them  much  more  slowly, 
hampered  by  impediments  of  ground, 
yet  the  enemy,  thrice  their  numbers, 
were  defeated.  Lord  Raglan,  in  his  dis- 
patch, said  that  the  heavy  cavalry 
charge  Avas  never  doubtful  for  a  moment, 
and  Avas  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
he  had  ever  Avitnessed.  Mr.  Russell,  the 
Times  correspondent,  Avho  was  looking 
on  from  the  heights,  in  his  description, 
conveys  the  idea  that  our  charge  was 
one  of  tremendous  speed.  "  They 
rushed  on,"  he  says,  "  Avith  a  cheer  and 
a  wild  shout  that  thrilled  every  heart. 
As  lightning  flashes  through  a  cloud,  the 
Greys  and  Enniskillens  pierced  through 
the  dark  masses  of  Russians.  The  in- 
tervening distance  Avas  only  a  ^avf  hun- 
dred yards.  It  Avas  scarcely  enough  for 
the  horses  to  gather  Avay,  or  the  men  to 
obtain  full  play  for  their  sword-arms." 
The  tAVO  accounts,  by  the  soldier  and 
civilian,  convey  very  different  ideas  of 
this  memorable  charge.  We  have  been 
assured  by  a  distinguished  officer  of 
rank  Avho  Avas  Avounded  in  the  melee, 
that  the  pace  on  our  side  Avas  as  rapid 
as  time  and  close  proximity  allowed,  and 
certainly  partook  much  more  of  the  gal- 
lo})  than  the  trot. 
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Mui'at,  a  celebrated  cavalry  officer, 
whose  irresistible  charges  decided  the 
issue  of  more  than  one  great  battle,  was 
accustomed  to  move  up  to  the  attack  at 
a  moderate  pace,  so  as  not  to  blow  his 
horses  or  exhaust  his  men,  and  then 
urged  them  to  the  fullest  speed  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  closing.  Napo- 
leon repeatedly  declared  at  St.  Helena 
tliat  if  Murat  Iiad  commanded  the 
French  cavalry  at  Waterloo  he  would 
have  broken  the  English  squares.  An 
amateur  soUliei',  with  more  confidence 
than  discretion,  mentioned  this  one  day 
nt  Lord  Anglesea's  table  in  Dublin, 
when  ho  was  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
added  that  he  thought  so  too.  "  No, 
no,  he  Avonldn't,"  quickly  replied  the 
brave  old  Viceroy,  "  nor  twenty  Murats 
to  help  him."  Tlie  brilliant  King  of 
Naples  was  considered  a  perfect  model 
in  his  peculiar  line — a  matchless  cavalier. 
But  some  recent  writers  have  questioned 
his  paramount  pretensions,  and  place 
Seidlitz  and  Ziethen,  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  far  above  him.  Of  Seidlitz  it  was 
recorded  that  as  a  mere  feat  of  equitation, 
he  would  gallo]}  his  horse  in  and  out  be- 
tween the  circling  wheels  of  a  windmill 
in  the  most  rapid  rotation.  This  we 
should  call  evidence  of  foolhardiness 
rather  than  generalshi}:). 

It  was  when  describing  the  action  of 
La  Serna  that  Napier  pronounced  the 
musket  the  Queen  of  Weapons.  The 
present  writer  has  often  shouldered 
"  Brown  Bess  "  in  days,  alas !  long  gone 
by,  was  considered  an  expert  at  the 
manual  and  platoon,  and  more  than  once 
hit  the  bull's  eye  at  ball  practice,  range 
one  hundred  yards,  when  only  one  ser- 
geant and  a  lance  corporal  in  the  light 
company  could  accomplish  what  was 
then  looked  upon  as  a  marvellous  feat. 
But  where  is  our  old  friend  Bess  now  ? 
Dead,  buried,  and  forgotten,  with  the 
few  surviving  relics,  rusting,  as  anti- 
quarian curiosities,  in  the  lumber-racks 
of  the  Tower.  Napier  liad  no  premoni- 
tory visions  of  the  Minie — the  King  of 
Weapons,  according  to  Russell — the  En- 
field, the  Snidei*,  and  Chassepot;  all 
of  which  are  already  threatened  with 
supercession  in  favor  of  still  more  per- 
fect instruments  of  rapid  and  wholesale 
destruction. 

The  needle-gun  Avas  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  agent  in  the  quick  deci- 


sion of  the  late  Prussian  and  Austrian 
quarrel.  This  is  not  likely  to  happen 
again.  The  nations  of  Europe  have 
adopted  the  hint,  and  will  in  future  take 
care  to  enter  the  Held  with  equality  of 
arms,  however  they  may  be  unequally 
niatclied  in  other  respects.  But  the 
Austrians  were  slow,  and,  from  some  in- 
fatuation not  yet  explained,  put  faith 
in  their  Comnuxnder-in-Cliief,  Benedek, 
Avhich  his  antecedents  scarcely  justified. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  Giulay, 
when  they  were  at  issue  Avith  France 
and  Sardinia.  Had  they  done  at  the 
beginning  what  they  did  afterAvard, 
given  up  with  the  best  grace  they  could 
assume,  their  profitless,  exhausting  hold 
on  Venetia  and  the  Quadrilateral,  liber- 
ated their  best  troops  and  best  general, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  matters  avouIcI 
have  eventuated.  But  Austria  is  ahvays 
slow  in  opening  a  campaign,  and  in  a 
hurry  to  close  it  Avhen  a  reverse  occurs. 
The  popular  opinion,  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, inclined  to  their  side.  They  gave 
the  great  Napoleon  his  first  serious 
check  at  Asperne,  or  Essling,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  in  1809  ;  forced  him 
into  an  almost  desperate  position  on  the 
Island  of  Lobau,  and  gave  in  on  the  de- 
feat of  Wagram,  which  need  not  have 
been  considered  as  a  hopeless  overthrow. 
After  Magenta  and  Solferino,  they  Avere 
outmanoeuvred  in  diplomacy.  A  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  was  almost  as  de- 
sirable to  their  opponents  as  to  them- 
selves. The  French  Emperor  had  no 
Avish  to  venture  Avithin  the  Quadrilateral 
at  that  advanced  period  of  the  year. 
Peace,  pause,  or  retreat,  were  his  alter- 
natives, and  he  succeeded  in  dictating 
the  former. 

We  ourselves  ended  the  Russian  war 
— into  which  Ave  plunged  Avithout  ade- 
quate preparation — too  hastily,  when 
the  game  was  in  our  hands.  But  our 
allies  were  tired  of  the  Avhole  business, 
and  we  were  too  complaisant  to  go 
counter  to  their  Avishes.  They  had, 
besides,  their  own  reasons  for  not  desir- 
ing to  humble  Russia  to  the  dust.  The 
Turk  was  shabbily  used,  and  treated 
Avith  less  ceremony  than  any  of  the 
interested  parties.  If  France  and  Eng- 
land Avere  too  magnanimous  to  exact 
payment  of  expenses,  they  should,  at 
least,  in  fair  dealing,  have  demanded 
reimbursement  for  the  "  sick  man."     It 
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Avas  remarked,  in  a  contemporaneous 
article  in  this  Magazine  that  neither  of 
the  great  Western  powers  wanted  any- 
thing for  themselves.  They  had  vindi- 
cated a  principle  and  shown  their  power 
in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  but  retributive 
justice  demanded  that  Turkey  should 
receive  some  equivalent  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  so  tyranically  extorted  from 
her  under  the  panic  of  Diebitsch's  ad- 
vance to  Adrianople,  after  the  passage 
of  the  Balkan  in  1829.  An  opportunity 
was  passed  over  of  teaching  the  most 
merciless  despotism  in  the  world — always 
excepting  those  exercised  under  the  Re- 
publican form — a  moral  lesson,  -which 
would  have  been  remembered  until  the 
last  rouble  of  the  last  instalment  Avas 
paid  in  full.  Russian  sympathies  are 
accessible  only  through  the  pocket ;  the 
loss  of  a  million  or  two  of  dross  in  the 
shape  of  human  life,  is  a  sacrifice  they 
neither  feel  nor  care  for.  Ay,  said 
many,  at  the  time,  this  is  all  true  to  the 
letter,  but  the  allies  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  insist  on  such  terms.  To  which 
it  was  answered,  but  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  a  little  more  conjoint  perseve- 
rance would  have  verified  the  fact.  ISJ'a- 
poleon's  great  maxim  was,  that  the  war 
should  pay  the  war;  and  he  seldom 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in 
practice.  An  indemnity  for  expenses, 
and  a  pretty  heavy  one,  was  usually  his 
first  stipulation. 

Napoleon  was  a  wonderful  general ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  although 
his  reverses  were,  in  the  long  run,  almost 
as  signal  as  his  victories.  His  system, 
however,  was  more  adapted  to  succeed  in 
single  campaigns  than  in  protracted  con- 
tests. It  was  too  wasteful  of  human 
life.  Forced  contributions,  inflicted  on 
the  defeated  enemy,  can  more  easily  re- 
plenish the  military  chest  than  fill  up 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  decimated 
veterans.  Moreau  said  of  his  rival, 
sneeringly,  that  he  was  a  conqueror  at 
the  rate  of  ten  thousand  men  per  diem. 
The  tactics,  however  decisive  they  may 
be,  are  not  very  abstruse  or  elevated, 
which  are  exercised  on  this  principle. 
"  A  victory,"  says  Zeonato,  in  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  "is  twice  itself 
when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  num- 
bers." But  Napoleon,  more  i)articularly 
in  his  early  career,  fought  under  the 
pressure  of  evanescent  opi)ortunity,  the 


quick  seizure  of  which  required  that  he 
should  utterly  crirsh  his  opponent  at  any 
cost  or  hazard,  as  the  moment  presented 
itself,  l>y  dint  of  concentrated  force  on 
a  given  point,  without  pausing  to  calcu- 
late the  i^robable  carnage  in  his  own 
ranks.  Such  a  plan  of  action,  followed 
up  systematically,  gains  an  insulated 
battle  or  two  with  brilliant  results  ;  but 
when,  as  Colonel  Ilamley  says,  it  is  jjur- 
sued  for  a  series  of  campaigns  against 
enemies  with  greater  means  in  the  mass, 
although  not  available  altogether  at 
one  particular  crisis,  it  must  lail  in  the 
end.  Of  Lee,  the  Confederate  leader,  a 
strategist  of  a  high  order,  he  observes, 
that  like  Napoleon  he  won  frequently  by 
making  skill  comjjcnsate  for  numerical 
inferiority;  but  like  Napoleon,  he 
yielded  at  last  to  the  superior  resources 
of  enemies  who  continued  to  press  him 
to  exhaustion. 

It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  find 
that  Colonel  Hamley  includes  geology 
in  the  profitable  studies  of  the  StafiT 
Oflicer.  Some  acquaintance  with  this 
branch  of  natural  science,  he  says,  may 
enable  him  to  recognize  at  once  the 
character  of  whole  tracts  of  country, 
whether  they  are  boggy,  gravelly,  rocky, 
what  sort  of  roads  may  be  expected  in 
them,  what  supplies  they  will  afford,  and 
whether  field-works  will  be  easy  or  difii- 
cult  of  construction.  In  our  own  days 
of  active  locomotion,  before  time  had 
tliinned  our  flowing  locks,  or  the  re- 
morseless visitations  of  gout  had  checked 
our  pedestrian  propensities,  we  were 
enthusiastic  on  this  point — traversed 
many  a  mountain  district  in  Ireland, 
Wales,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  ham- 
mer in  hand,  and  have  written  more 
than  once  on  the  applicability  of  geology 
to  military  operations.  Let  us  suppose  an 
instance.  A  brigade  is  in  cantonments  ; 
there  has  been  an  unusual  drought, 
and  the  whole  force  is  suifering  much 
from  want  of  water.  Wilkins,  of  the 
20th,  when  quartered  for  a  year  or  two 
in  some  back  settlement  of  Canada, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  has  beguiled 
the  long  hoiirs  of  idleness  with  studying 
geology.  He  has  read  of  Artesian  wells, 
and  how  they  have  been  found  even  in 
the  sandy  deserts  and  barren  wastes  of 
Egyi)t.  He  knows  Iioav  and  Avhere  to 
bore  for  them  Avith  good  chance  of  suc- 
cess.    He  oilers  to  try  the  experiment, 
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Iiis  ofter  is  accepted,  lie  succeeds,  and 
becomes  a  man  of  mark  forthwith. 
When  he  gets  promoted  to  the  Quarter- 
Master-General  s  department,  his  bro- 
ther officers  exclaim,  "  What  a  lucky 
fellow  Wilkins  is !  "—forgetting  that 
AMlkins  created  his  luck  by  being  pre- 
pared for  it — and  wish  they  had  made 
the  same  use  of  their  time,  when  the 
same  time  was  at  their  disposal ;  but  it 
is  now  too  late. 

The  able  work  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing winds  up  with  the  following  passage, 
which  we  transcribe  as  applicable  to 
every  reader,  whether  military  by  pro- 
fession, or  a  simple  civilian,  proud  of  his 
country,  and  anxious  that  she  should 
never  lose  her  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  civilization  and  political  influence. 
"The  moral  of  this  book  is  not  that 
numbers  and  wealth  must  prevail,  nor 
that  great  generals  are  heaven-born  ;  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  conditions 
of  success  are  attainable,  and  capable  of 
demon.stration  ;  that  the  preparation  of 
study  and  thought  is  essential  to  skill  in 
war;  and  that  being  thus  prepared,  a 
leader,  in  order  to  achieve  the  most 
notable  successes,  need  not  be  gifted 
with  inspiration,  but  only  with  the  more 
appreciable,  though  still  rare  combina- 
tion of  sound  sense,  clear  insight,  and 
resolution.  It  is  partly  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  this  moral  that  the  achieve- 
ments here  recounted  have  been  divested 
of  the  glow  and  ornament  Avith  which 
historians  naturally  establish,  while  they 
confuse,  the  records  of  deeds  that  form 
the  pride  of  nations,  and  that  those  feats 
of  arms  have  been  dealt  with  in  their 
logical,  not  their  rhetorical  aspect.  If 
of  the  many  Englishmen  who  possess 
the  qualities  necessary  for  great  soldiers, 
some  few  should  find  that  this  book  has 
in  any  degree  smoothed  the  path  that 
leads  to  honor  and  achievement,  the 
years  passed  in  studying  its  subjects, 
and  the  many  months  devoted  to  its 
composition,  will  have  been  sufficiently 
fruitful  of  result."  The  author,  in  this 
Envoy.,  claims  no  more  for  his  "  Opera- 
tions of  War  "  than  its  unvarying  tone 
of  jDerspicuity,  and  sound  deductions,  its 
absence  of  parade  and  dogmatism, 
amply  justify. 

In  the  course  of  this  notice  we  have 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  in  case  oi 
invasion  by  a  foreign  power,  inland  lines 
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of  fortifications  and  detached  works  to 
cover  the  capital  are  not  the  most  prom- 
ising modes  of  defence.  Where,  then, 
is  saiety  to  be  found  ?  Not  in  inmiova- 
ble,  artificial  ramparts,  but  in  living, 
movable  men.  But  our  very  limited 
military  establishment,  and  the  demands 
on  it  for  colonial  service,  leave  no  regu- 
lar army  at  our  disposal  equal  to  com- 
pete with  the  overwhelming  numbers 
that  may  be  hurled  against  us.  This 
palpable  fact  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
the  gi-eat  impulse  which,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  has  stirred  the  heart  of  the 
land,  and  imparted  to  us  the  feeling  and 
aspect  of  a  military  people  in  the  ])urest 
and  most  exalted  sense  in  which  the 
term  can  be  applied.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  our  battalions  of  Volunteer 
Riflemen,  embodied  suddenly  under  the 
pressure  of  alarm,  and  now,  as  we  con- 
fidently hope  and  believe,  assuming  the 
solidity  and  value  of  a  permanent  insti- 
tution. 

A  countless  number  of  spectators, 
including  many  curious  foreigners,  wit- 
nessed the  first  review  before  the  Queen 
in  Hyde  Park  on  that  memorable  Satur- 
day, the  23rd  of  June,  1860.  •  All  who 
were  present  must  have  felt  convinced 
that  they  looked  upon  twenty  thousand 
able,  handy,  and  high-spirited  citizens, 
anxious  to  acquire  the  discipline  which 
alone  was  wanting  to  make  them  first- 
rate  soldiers.  The  simultaneous,  pro- 
longed, and  heartfelt  cheers  for  Her 
Majesty  with  which  they  made  the  wel- 
kin ring  again  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
operations,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  heard  them.  They  caused 
tears  to  moisten  bronzed  cheeks,  and 
the  pulses  of  aged  men  to  quicken  with 
emotion.  A  similar  display  took  place 
in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  the  Vth  of 
August  following.  On  that  occasion 
the  Scotch  Volunteers  exceeded  the 
number  previously  assembled  in  Lon- 
don. Since  then  these  reviews  have 
been  repeated  on  even  a  lai-ger  scale, 
whh  encampments  and  field  movements, 
indicating  a  steady  advance  in  the  prac- 
tical apptication  of  the  theories  of  the 
mihtary  art.  AVe  have  here  a  type  of 
England's  natural  defences,  a  specimen 
of  her  true  fortifications— sons  of  the 
soil,  ready  to  fight  for  their  hereditary 
]-ights  and  privileges,  their  homes,  and 
their  hearths,  and  prepared  to  resist  to 
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the  death  aggressive  invasion.  They 
are  not  in  the  ranks  from  the  stimulant 
of  what  our  impulsive  neighbors  call 
glory,  or  the  ambitious  aspiration  that 
a  dukedom  or  a  marshal's  staff  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  every  knapsack.  They 
have  no  perspective  visions  of  plunder 
or  promotion.  They  are  there  from  a 
nobler  incentive — a  sense  of  duty.  Their 
one,  undivided  feeling  is  essential,  inborn 
patriotism.  They  will  not  be  subju- 
gated or  even  insulted  with  impunity  by 
a  foreign  power. 

When  the  idea  of  invasion  crosses  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman,  he  thinks  ex- 
clusively of  France  as  the  only  dangerous 
quarter  from  whence  we  are  likely  to  be 
assailed.  Close  jDroximity,  ages  of  na- 
tional rivalry,  and  the  great  standing 
army  panting  for  action  w^hich  our  im- 
mediate neighbor  has  at  disposal,  confirm 
this  idea.  The  French  temperament  is 
restless;  in  time  of  peace,  promotion  is 
slow,  ambition  checked,  pay  inadequate, 
and  the  aspiring  conscript  has  no  chance 
of  realizing  the  booty  Avliich  Claude  Mel- 
notte,  Lord  Lytton's  theatrical  hero,  dig- 
nifies somewhat  sophistically  as  "  bought 
and  hallowed  in  the  cause  of  nations  with 
a  soldier's  blood,"  But  the  sagacious 
:ruler  of  France  estimates  truly  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  encouraging  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  two  foremost 
nations  of  the  world,  and  strives  to  im- 
press them  on  the  thirty-five  millions 
under  his  control.  While  he  lives,  that 
harmony  is  in  no  danger  of  interruption. 
The  old  hereditary  dynasty,  lineal  and 
collateral,  were  less  cordial  in  their  alli- 
ajice ;  perhaps  because  they  winced  a 
little  under  the  obligations  of  owing 
chiefly  to  us  their  restoration  to  the 
throne  they  had  lost. 

Should  we  unhappily  fall  to  logger- 
heads with  France  at  a  distant  period, 
we  have  no  cause  to  dread  the  result 
unless  we  facilitate  defeat  by  want  of 
preparation.  There  is  not  much  danger 
of  our  furnishing  an  instance  of  a  com- 
pact, condensed  empire  of  thirty  millions 
submitting  to  a  foreign  yoke,  or  even  to 
the  temporary  insult  of  an  indemnity  to 
purchase  peace. 

The  characteristics  of  the  French  and 
English,  in  a  fighting  sense,  have  always 
had  some  material  distinctions.  They 
are  more  skilful  in  manoeuvring  under 
lire  than  we  usually  are,  but  are  not  so 


constitutionally  disposed  to  close  contest. 
They  attack  with  great  elan^  as  they  call 
it,  or  dash,  but  are  hurtled  back  by  our 
dogged  defence,  "  If  they  '  (the  French),' 
says  my  Uncle  Tobj^,  '  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  word,  or  you  give  them  time 
to  intrench  themselves,  they  are  a  nation 
that  will  pop  and  pop  for  ever  at  you. 
There  is  no  way  but  to  march  coolly  up 
to  them,  receive  their  fire,  and  fall  in 
upon  them,  ];»oll-mell  ' — '  Ding-dong,' 
added  Trim — 'Horse  and  foot,'  said  my 
Uncle  Toby — '  Helter,  skelter,'  said  Trim 
— 'Right  and  left,'  cried  my  uncle — 
'  Blood-and-'ounds,'  shouted  the  Corpo- 
ral !  The  battle  raged  ;  Yorick  drew 
his  chair  a  little  on  one  side  for  safety," 
The  national  features  have  not  materially 
changed  since  Sterne  wrote  this  in  the 
last  century.  An  additional  argument 
in  favor  of  close  and  quick  fighting  may 
also  be  found  in  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  artillery  and  firearms,  great 
and  small,  which  threaten  to  sweep  off 
whole  armies  while  miles  of  distance  are 
yet  between  them.  The  tide  at  present 
runs  strongly  in  favor  of  the  rifle  and  the 
long-range.  The  English  general  who 
trusts  too  much  to  these  is  neither  a 
master  in  his  craft  nor  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  qualities  of  his  soldiers. 
We  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  when 
British  troops  will  feel  inclined  to  aban- 
don their  superiority  with  the  cold  steel, 
and  to  rely  on  their  proficiency  as  marks- 
men and  gunners. 

The  aggregate  number  of  trained  Vol- 
unteers at  present  enrolled  is  estimated 
at  200,000,  as  a  minimum.  During  the 
old  cry  of  invasion  in  1803,  they  reached 
400,000,  The  British  islands  are  more 
than  doubly  as  populous  as  they  were 
then.  The  muster-roll  of  Volunteers, 
therefore,  may  be  readily  increased  in 
proportion,  as  was  demonstrated  not 
many  years  ago  in  a  clearly-argued 
statement  by  Colonel  Pitt  Kennedy. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  movement  may 
be  kept  alive  by  substantial,  systematic 
encouragement  from  the  authorities. 
The  cost,  however  great,  would  form 
but  an  inconsiderable  item  in  comparison 
with  the  sums  demanded  for  Ibrtifica- 
tions  and  experiments  in  shi])-building, 
not  unfrequently  found  to  be  nugatory 
on  trial. 

Next  to  a  preponderating  Channel 
fleet,   which  we  may  call  our  national 
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palladium,  men  to  oppose  the  enemy  in 
the  field  is  the  grand  desideratum  of  de- 
fence. AVhea  the  present  Volunteers 
began  to  enrol  themselves,  it  was  the 
common  opinion  that  a  useful  reserve  of 
skirmishers,  or  light,  irregular  auxilia- 
ries, might  thus  be  supplied.  People 
talked  of  a  guerilla  system  of  warfare, 
without  any  defined  perception  of  what 
the  term  implies  ;  passing  over  the  physi- 
cal features  of  England,  the  moral  com- 
position of  Englishmen,  and  the  great 
fact  that  no  country  was  ever  protected, 
or  rescued  from  foreign  enemies  by  the 
efforts  of  detached  or  independent  bodies 
of  troops.  The  materials  of  which  our 
Voluntjeers  are  com])osed  are  not  the 
staple  that  supplies  the  Line — ignorant 
rustics  taken  from  the  plough,  working 
handicraftsmen,  or  laboring  operatives, 
of  whom  Sir  William  Napier  said,  and  a 
hundred  battles  j^roved,  that  six  months 
drilling  made  them  the  best  inflmtry 
soldiers  in  the  world. 

The  Volunteers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
educated  and  intellectual  classes,  young 
men  of  mind  and  character,  bodily  and 
mentally  active,  the  pith  and  essence  of 
English  citizen  society.  They  are  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  and  are 
quick  in  acquiring  discipline.  It  is 
enough  to  see  them  march  in  and  out  of 
the  Park,  to  note  their  steady  tread  and 
resolute  demeanor,  to  be  satisfied  that 
they  would  stand  in  line,  side  by  side, 
interlaced  with  the  experienced  Avarriors 
of  India  and  the  Crimea ;  and  confront, 
without  flinching,  the  boldest  foes  that 
could  be  arrayed  against  them.  Our 
countrymen  of  the  four  races,  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  or  AVelsh,  fight  at  once, 
from  native  courage,  without  requiring 
the  apprenticeship  of  a  series  of  battles. 
The  novice  is  usually  more  daring  than 
the  veteran.  At  Talavera,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  English  infantry,  18,500  in 
all,  consisted  of  drafts  from  the  Militia, 
who  had  never  faced  an  enemy  before, 
and  had  joined  the  Line  so  recently  that 
they  still  wore  the  belts  and  accoutre- 
ments of  their  old  regiments.  Yet  they 
beat  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena, 
outnumbering  them  by  two  to  one,  in 
one  of  the  toughest  fields  that  recent 
history  records.  All  men  are  not  gifted 
with  equal  courage,  but  the  example  of 
the  few  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
conduct   of  the   many.      Bravery   and 


panic'  are  both  epidemics.  One  deter- 
mined spirit  controls  a  host  of  waverers, 
while  an  unlucky  cry  of  snuve  qui  2Jeut 
changes  an  orderly  retreat  into  a  head- 
long rout.  The  prize  meetings  at  Wim- 
bledon Common  and  elsewhere,  are  ad- 
mirable movements  in  the  true  direction. 
We  hope  to  see  them  go  on  until  rifle 
practice  is  established  periodically  by 
legal  enactment,  and  superintended  by 
the  county  sherifts,  as  archery  was  of 
old,  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  It 
was  that  which  made  the  fame  of  Eng- 
lish bowmen  resound  through  the  world, 
and  inscribed  on  our  annals  the  undying 
names  of  Cre9y,  Poictiers,  and  Agin- 
court. 
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The  sea  has  claimed  excessive  tribute 
of  human  life,  human  handiwork,  and 
human  wealth,  ever  since  men  began  to 
go  down  thither  in  ships.  It  would  be 
intei-esting,  were  it  possible,  to  calculate 
how  much  of  tlie  world's  treasure  has 
from  time  to  time  gone  to  pave  the 
ocean,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic. 
Shakesj)eai'e,  reflecting  upon  this  subject, 
and  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  of  great 
Avealth,  speaks  in  Henry  the  Fifth  of  the 
riches  of 

The  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  snmless  treasuries ; 

while  he  makes  Clarence,  in  Richardthe 
Thirds  dream  of 

A  thousand  fearful  wrecks — 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  ancliors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  invalued  jewels, 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  Avhen 
ships  were  rarely  taken  out  of  sight  of 
land,  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the 
appliances  for  guiding  and  managing 
vessels  made  wrecks  matters  of  veiy 
frequent  occurrence.  The  enormous 
losses  which  must  in  those  times  have 
been  suftered  Avould,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, have  turned  attention  to  recov- 
ering a  part  at  least  of  the  treasures  so 
frequently  ingulfed.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  serious  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  so  success- 
ful has  been  the  enterprise  engaged, 
that  now-a-days,  unless  a  ship  is   sunk 
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far  away  out  at  sea,  in  almost  unfathom- 
able depths,  a  total  loss  rarely  results. 

The  simple  process  of  diving,  unas- 
sisted by  mechanical  appliance,  has  of 
course  long  been  in  practice.  We  find, 
however,  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible  ; 
for  although  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
"  pearl"  in  the  Book  of  Job  might  raise 
the  supj^osition  that  pearl-diving  was 
known  to  the  Jews,  the  commentators 
— Dr.  Kitto  amongst  the  number — have 
quarrelled  with  the  translation,  con- 
tending that  the  Hebrew  word  should 
have  been  rendered  "  crystal,"  and  not 
pearl.  However,  diving  for  oysters 
was  practiced  in  the  time  of  Homer,  as 
in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad  Pa- 
troclus,  having  slain  Hector's  charioteer, 
tamits  him  for  falling  headlong  from  his 
seat  like  a  diver,  and  tells  him  that  he 
dives  to  the  ground  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  diver  goes  into  the  sea  to  grope 
for  oysters.  The  next  ancient  author 
who  refers  to  diving  is  iEschylus,  who 
in  T/ie  Siq)pliants  speaks  of  the  clear- 
sighted eye  Avhich  may,  without  dizzi- 
ness, reach  the  bottom  of  deep  perse- 
veiing  thought  like  a  diver.  The  first 
record  we  have  of  the  employment  of 
divers  for  any  other  purpose  than  oyster- 
fishing  is  to  be  found  in  Thucydides, 
who  relates  that  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Greeks  against  Syracuse,  divers  were 
called  into  requisition  to  saw  asunder 
the  wooden  stockades  Avhich  had  been 
placed  under  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  to  prevent  the  Greek  ships  from 
entering.  Livy,  in  the  forty-fourth  book 
of  his  history,  gives  the  earliest  instance 
of  what  now  forms  the  chief  business 
of  the  modern  application  of  diving, 
namely,  the  recovery  of  money  and  val- 
uables not  of  a  perishable  nature.  A. 
u.  c.  583,  or  170  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Perseus  ordered  his  generals 
Andronicus  and  Nicias  to  throw  the 
treasures  of  Pella  into  the  sea,  and 
to  burn  the  arsenals  of  Thessalonica. 
Andronicus  delayed  the  execution  of 
his  part  of  the  command,  but  Nicias 
obeyed  only  too  faithfully.  Perseus 
changed  his  mind  upon  the  matter, 
whereupon  Nicias  set  to  work,  and  by 
the  agency  of  divers  recovered  almost 
all  the  treasure  he  had  sunk.  Perseus 
hearing  of  this,  and  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  living  witnesses  of  his  ir- 
resolution and  folly,  had  Nicias  and  the 


divers  put  to  death.  So  runs  the  story, 
which  is  illustrative,  at  all  events,  of  Tal- 
leyrand's remark  about  zeal.  The  tricks 
which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  played 
each  other  by  the  aid  of  divers  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  readers  of  Plutarch  and 
Sliakespeare.  Antony,  whilst  angling 
with  Cleopatra,  had  engaged  one  of  his 
assistants  to  dive  and  put  upon  his  hook 
such  fish  as  had  been  caught  before. 
Cleopatra  discovering  this,  sent  down 
another  diver,  who  placed  a  salt  fish 
upon  the  hook;  and  says  Charmian  to 
Cleopatra  in  the  play — 

'Twas  merry  when 
You  wagered  on  your  angling;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

At  about  this  time  divers  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  recognized  body  of  work- 
men, for  Manilius  wrote  (a.d.  12)  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  astronomical  epic,  not 
only  of  those  who  submerged  them- 
selves in  the  sea,  seeking  the  caves  of 
the  water-nymphs,  but  of  those  who 
snatched  its  spoil  of  wrecks  from  the 
deep  and  examined  the  sea-bed  with 
eyes  anxious  in  search  of  lost  treasure. 
We  find  ev^en  that  their  scale  of  recom- 
pense was  fixed  by  law.  Among  the 
Rhodians  they  were  paid  upon  a  scale 
regulated  by  the  depth  to  which  they 
had  to  dive  ;  while  the  Digest  provides 
that  the  property  recovered  should  be 
returned  to  tlie  merchant  who  originally 
owned  it,  a  percentage  of  remuneration 
being  allowed  for  the  diver.  Some  of 
these  men  must  have  been  persons  of 
consideration,  since  among  the  ancient 
inscriptions  collected  by  Gudius  are  two 
relating  to  Romans  in  this  condition  of 
life.  One  has  reference  to  Ouochrysus, 
a  diver  residing  in  via  Ostiensi,  and  the 
other  to  Thumnus,  a  fisherman  and  diver 
living  m  via  Fortuenti. 

Homer's  oyster-fisher  may  be  supposed 
to  have  employed  a  method  of  working 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ceylon  pearl-divers, 
who  with  a  stone  of  sixty  pounds 
weight  attached  to  their  feet,  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  heap  all  the 
loose  rubbish  Avithin  reach  into  their 
baskets,  and  then  pull  a  rope  as  a  signal 
to  haul  up,  seldom  remaining  under 
water  more  than  a  minute,  and  never 
more  than  two  minutes  ;  although  there 
are  fables  like  that  of  the  diver  IVom 
the    province   of   Travancore,    in   Hin- 
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dostan,  wlio  stnycd  in  the  water  for  six 
minutes.  Even  after  the  usual  dip  of 
one  minute,  which  is  repeate<l  forty  or 
fifty  times  in  the  day,  blood  frequently 
flows  from  the  mouths  and  ears  of  the 
men.  The  only  devices  used  by  these 
Ceylon  divers  are  rubbing  their  bodies 
with  oil,  stuffing  their  ears  and  noses, 
or  carrying  a  spoiigo  tilled  with  oil  in 
their  moutlis ;  and  these  are  of  no  par- 
ticular efficacy,  or,  at  all  events,  do  not 
enable  them  to  remain  under  Avater 
longer  than  usual.  Ou  this  point  the 
only  credible  accounts  iix  the  limit  at 
two  minutes.  The  jjresent  writer  visit- 
ing a  provincial  music-hall  lately,  saw  a 
man  remain  at  the  bottom  of  a  tank 
filled  with  water  (the  tank  was  placed 
upon  the  stage,  and,  by  means  of  a  lime- 
light thrown  from  above  and  a  glass 
front,  all  the  movements  of  the  swinnner 
could  be  seen)  for  a  minute  and  a  half, 
to  the  almost  painful  excitement  of  the 
spectators.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Brunei, 
during  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  went  down  in  a  diving-bell  to 
inspect  some  of  the  works.  He  left  the 
bell  to  look  at  a  fault  of  the  masonry, 
and  remained  away  in  the  water  for  tvv'o 
minutes,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  friends. 
He  explained  his  power  to  do  this  by 
the  supposition  that  the  air  of  the  bell, 
which  had  sunk  thirty  feet,  was  so  com- 
pressed, that  when  he  left  it  he  had 
taken  in  twice  the  amount  of  respirable 
fluid,  that  he  would  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances if  he  had  left  the  upper  air 
and  gone  at  once  into  the  water. 

Such  artificial  aids  to  submarine  ex- 
ploration as  were  possessed  by  the 
ancients  were  of  the  simplest  description. 
It  is  said  that  in  Paris  there  are  some 
ancient  marbles  on  w^hicli  men  are  de- 
picted as  swimming  under  water  with 
vessels  in  the  shape  of  bladders  over  their 
mouths,  their  bodies  of  course  being 
Aveighted  according  to  circumstances. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  a  description  of  ket- 
tle in  use  among  diA^ers  to  enable  them 
to  remain  the  longer  under  Avater  ;  Avhile 
Ave  have  the  secondary  evidence  of 
Roger  Bacon  for  the  fact  that  Alexan- 
der Avas  possessed  of  some  artificial 
means  of  seeking  out  the  secrets  of  the 
deep.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  divers  en- 
gaged to  assist  the  stratagems  of  ancient 
warfare,  Avho  carried  on  their  operations 
under  Avater,  having  in  their  mouths  a 


long  pipe,  the  top  or  i'lnmel  of  which 
was  made  to  float,  and  thus  communi- 
cate air  to  the  divers.  To  meet  such 
devices  as  this,  the  defenders  Avould 
place  nets  across  the  river  or  channel, 
and  plant  here  and  there  wooden  snags 
having  sharp  pieces  of  iron  or  the  blades 
of  swords  sticking  out  of  them.  In 
one  of  the  oldest  editions  of  Vegetius' 
De  lie  MUltari^  the  annotator  has  added 
some  illustrations  from  which  he  Avishes 
us  to  infer  that  in  the  time  of  his  author, 
circa  a.d.  380,  there  Avas  a  diving  ap- 
paratus in  use  for  catching  fish,  a  con- 
clusion to  Avhich  Ave  altogether  demur 
from  Avhat  Ave  know  of  the  conditions 
of  fish-catching.  The  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  cap  or  helmet,  fitting  close 
to  the  head  of  the  diver,  to  which  was 
attached  a  leathern  pipe  communicating 
Avith  the  air,  by  the  top  being  constructed 
to  float  on  the  Avater.  This  is  CA'idently 
derived  from  Pliny's  relation.  This 
method  of  getting  air  down  to  the  di- 
vers afforded  a  hint  to  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
in  the  construction  of  his  ill-fated  sub- 
marine vessel,  the  JSFautilus. 

Friar  Bacon  Avas  the  first  Englishman 
to  suggest  appliances  of  a  scientific  na- 
ture to  aid  in  submarine  explorations. 
In  his  Discoveries  of  the  3Iiracles  of 
Art,  Nature,  and  Magic  {circa  a.d. 
1252.),  Chapter  IV.,  "of  admirable  arti- 
ficial instruments,"  he  says,  "  a  man  may 
make  an  engine  whereby,  Avithout  any 
corporal  danger,  he  may  Avalk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  other  waters ; "  but 
he  does  not  enter  into  details  upon 
the  project,  and  for  three  centuries 
no  action  Avas  taken  upon  the  hint 
he  thrcAV  out.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  time,  hoAveA'er, 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  object  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  on  useful  subma- 
rine operations,  and  their  projects  seem 
to  have  divided  themselves  into  three 
classes  :  namely,  diving-A'essels  to  be  nav- 
igated under  water  witli  the  same  facility 
as  on  the  surface,  the  diving-bell,  and  the 
modern  diving-dress.  NotAA'ithstanding 
the  patient  eflbrts  of  inventors,  the  first 
class  may  be  declared,  up  to  the  present 
time,  practical  failui-es,  Avhile  the  other 
two  are  engaged  in  active  work,  and 
enter  much  more  largely  into  all  the  pur- 
poses of  modern  enterprise  than  the  gen- 
erality of  people  are  apt  to  suppose. 
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In  the  reign  of  James  I,,  one  Cornelius 
Debrell  planned  a  vessel  whicli  should 
carry  twelve  rowers  besides  passengers, 
and  which  should  be  navigated  under 
water,  with  the  idea  which  has  prompted 
this  sort  of  invention  throughout,  of 
operating  without  being  observed  on  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  We 
cannot  make  out  whether  the  experi- 
ment was  carried  into  effect  or  not. 
One  account  is,  however,  circumstantial 
ill  the  affirmative,  as  it  purports  to  be 
tiie  relation  of  one  of  the  men  wdro  rowed 
the  boat  when  it  was  tried  in  the  Thames. 
Debrell  pretended  to  have  discovered  a 
subtle  liquoi',  the  distillation  of  which 
from  a  bottle  enabled  him  to  correct  the 
impurities  of  the  air  already  breathed  by 
the  rowers,  and  to  render  it  fit  again  for 
respiration.  This  invention  he  kept  se- 
cret. It  was,  however,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Boyle,  who  obtained 
his  information  from  the  physician  who 
married  Debrell's  daughter ;  but  at  any 
rate  the  mystery  of  manufacturing  this 
Avondrous  elixir  vitm  passed  away  with 
Boyle  and  the  physician,  and  no  one  has 
happened  upon  it  since.  Attempts  were 
subsequently  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  accomplish  the 
same  object.  The  model  selected  was 
Debrell's  vessel,  which  was  a  w^ooden  tub 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  six  feet  high,  and 
supplied  with  air  by  pipes  communicat- 
ing with  the  surface.  The  descent  and 
ascent  of  the  vessel  were  regulated  by 
means  of  a  compartment  into  which  wa- 
ter was  introduced  when  it  was  desired 
to  go  down,  and  from  which  it  w\as  ex- 
pelled when  an  ascent  was  to  be  made. 
It  was  constructed  to  contain  over  a  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  air,  and  upon  a  calcu- 
lation that  as  thirty-two  cubic  feet  would 
last  a  diver  an  hour,  four  persons  could 
remain  in  the  vessel  for  that  period  Avith- 
out  the  necessity  of  drawing  air  from 
above.  A  full  description  of  this  vessel 
Avill  be  found  in  the  Gentleman''s  Maga- 
zine for  December,  1747.  In  the  same 
Magazine  for  1749,  mention  is  made  of 
a  vessel  constructed  by  one  Symons,  in 
1729.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  of 
a  size  to  contain  sufficient  air  to  last  one 
man  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Avas  Ava- 
ter-tight,  and  Avas  made  to  sink  by  a  cer- 
tain calculated  weight  of  lead.  Symons 
himself  sunk  the  boat  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Dart,  and  remained  there  for  nearly 


an  hour;  but  the  vessel  of  course  w^as  a 
simple  curiosity  without  practical  quali- 
ties. Symons  complains  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  exliibitiug  his  vessel  in  the  Dart, 
he  only  received  five  shillings,  although 
there  Avas  a  large  number  of  persons 
present.  In  1774  a  check  Avas  put  upon 
this  description  of  experiment  by  the 
fate  of  John  Day.  He  appears  to  haA'o 
so  far  improA'ed  upon  Symons's  model 
that  he  actually  is  said  to  have  sunk  him- 
self in  thirty  feet  of  water  in  a  pool  near 
Norwich,  and  to  have  remained  there  for 
twenty-four  hours.  His  only  plan  of 
turning  this  to  account  Avas  by  getting 
large  bets  made  that  he  Avould  not  sink 
a  ship  a  hundred  yards  deep  in  the  sea 
(a  thing  of  course  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  pressure  of  the  Avater  at  that  depth 
would  have  burst  in  the  sides)  and  re- 
main there  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Sjyortinfi  Kalendar  Avas  examined,  and 
a  Mr.  Blake  fixed  upon  as  tlie  gentle- 
man Avho  should  get  the  bets  on.  He 
took  the  matter  up,  and  large  wagers 
were  laid  that  a  vessel  Avhich  should  re- 
main in  a  hundred' yi'e^,  not  yards,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  Avould  not  be  pro- 
duced in  three  months.  Day  Avas  not 
ready  Avith  his  vessel  in  time,  and  Mr. 
Blake  lost  the  bets,  although  he  did  not 
lose  confidence  in  Day.  For  Mr.  Blake's 
satisfaction,  the  vessel  Avas  com])leted : 
Day  was  closed  up  tightly  therein  and 
provided  with  a  Avatch,  a  taper,  some 
biscuits,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  Avith 
Avhich  he  Avas  to  remain  tAventy-four 
hours  at  the  bottom.  The  experiment 
took  place  in  Plymouth  Sound,  in  twen- 
ty-tw'o  fathoms  of  Avater.  Poor  Day 
Avent  doAvn,  but  neither  he  nor  his  vessel 
Avas  ever  more  heard  of,  in  spite  of  CA'ery 
exertion  that  Avas  made  for  his  recovery. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  man,  having  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  pressure  of 
Avater  at  that  depth,  had  not  made  his 
vessel  strong  enough,  and  that  as  soon 
as  it  got  to  the  bottom  it  cracked  up 
like  an  egg-shell,  especially  as  some  rip- 
ples were  seen  to  rise  on  the  surface  just 
after  he  went  doAvn.  How  he  proposed  to 
obtain  the  means  of  respiration  we  haA'o 
not  discovered,  and  Ave  should  be  slight- 
ly inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  al- 
leged rehearsal  near  NorAvich. 

In  1787,  a  Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Connecti- 
cut, is  said  to  have  constructed  a  vessel 
Avhich  could  be  moved  under  water,  and 
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by  means  of  which  a  magazine  of  pow- 
der could  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ship  and  fired.  We  have  no  record  of 
the  result  of  this  ;  but  Citizen  St.  Aubin, 
a  Paris  maij  of  letters  and  a  member  of 
the  tribunate,  gave  an  account,  in  1802, 
of  the  bateau  plongevr  of  Mr.  Fulton, 
also  an  American.  Experiments  were 
made  with  this  vessel,  in  which  a  com- 
])artinent  to  contain  sufficient  air  for 
eight  men  during  eight  hours  was  con- 
trived, in  the  harbors  of  Havre  and 
Brest.  The  compass  points  were  proved 
under  water,  and  the  boat  made  way  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  league.  Above  all, 
Fulton  added  to  his  boat  a  machine  by 
means  of  which  he  actually  did  blow  up 
a  large  boat  in  Brest  Harbor.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  of  late 
years  both  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  and  Mr, 
W.  E.  Newton.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
ihditilxQ  Ifautilus — designedby  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  for  submarine  navigation,  and 
specially  intended  by  him  for  operations 
against  the  Russian  ships  in  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war — hay  high  and  dry  in 
the  yard  at  Millwall.  We  believe  it  had 
actually  been  accepted  for  service  by  the 
Admiralty,  but  the  end  of  the  war  came 
before  the  vessel  could  prove  its  utility; 
and,  perhaps  we  should  say  happily,  it 
has  remained  since  without  employment. 
The  principle  of  the  vessel  with  respect 
to  its  rising  and  sinking  was  similar  to 
that  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  case  of 
DebrelFs  ship.  When  it  was  intended 
to  sink,  certain  compartments  were  filled 
with  water,  which  was  expelled  when 
the  voyagers  wished  to  rise.  The  air 
supply  was  drawn  through  a  pipe,  the 
top  or  funnel  of  which  floated  on  the  wa- 
ter, a  device  which  resembles  that  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  the  annotator  of 
Vegetius,  and  Avas  actually  adopted  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Kleingert 
of  Breslau.  The  Nautilus  was  fitted 
with  compasses  and  the  other  scientific  ap- 
pliances of  navigation,  and  she  was  rowed 
from  outside  by  men  in  diving  dresses, 
who  were  supplied  with  air  from  the  in- 
side of  the  vessel.  The  great  danger  of 
course  was  of  accident  to  the  floating- 
funnel.  Experiments  were  made  in 
Portsmouth  Harbor  which  jn-oved  that 
the  vessel  could  be  employed  in  placing 
torpedoes  underneath  ships.  In  1857, 
jMr.  W.  E.  Newton  of  London,  made 
some  experiments  with  a  vessel  which, 


upon  the  old  model  of  such  ships,  was  to 
contain  a  supply  of  air  sufiicient  to  last  a 
certain  nundjer  of  men  a  certain  time; 
l)ut  we  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Newton 
has  carried  his  plans  to  the  point  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
design  of  Dr.  Payerne,  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1855, 
for  constructing  a  submarine  vessel  with 
a  chemical  contrivance  for  manufi^ctur- 
ing  fresh  air  out  of  the  original  air  sup- 
ply of  the  vessel  when  it  becomes  viti- 
ated. If  this  could  be  accomplished, 
the  grand  difficulty  of  all  such  schemes 
would  be  obviated;  but  the  account  we 
read  of  Dr.  Payerne's  proposals  did  not 
imbue  us  with  a  very  sanguine  idea  of 
their  practicability. 

The  learned,  ingenious,  and  eccentric 
Bishop  Wilkins  has  allowed  his  fancy  to 
run  wild  about  submarine  navigation, 
riis  reflections  upon  the  subject,  suggest- 
ed by  the  before-mentioned  vessel  of 
Debrell,  will  be  found  in  hisMathemati- 
cal  Magic.  He  has  imagined  a  ship 
which  he  calls  WiVkins'  Mercury.,  or  the 
Secret  Swift  Jfessenger,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  could  do  all  manner 
of  things  possible  and  impossible.  Upon 
this  matter  the  learned  bishop  seems  to 
have  been  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of 
a  Lagado  projector.  He  is  rather 
cloudy  in  his  notions  as  to  the  manner 
of  supplying  the  vessel  with  air,  but 
evidently  relies  upon  Debrell's  quin- 
tessence for  purifying  and  renewing  the 
vitiated  atmosphere ;  although  he  has 
no  idea  whatever  of  how  the  "quin- 
tessence "  was  composed  or  how  it  was 
to  be  obtained.  He  makes  one  exceed- 
ingly funny  suggestion  for  lighting  his 
submarine  vessels.  Their  lamps  are  to 
be  fed  with  oil  extracted  from  fish  caught 
by  the  submarine  travellers  oi  route. 
This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  remainder  of 
his  speculations,  which  are  thus  summed 
up  :  Such  a  vessel,  he  says,  would  in- 
sure privacy.  A  man  might  go  to  aiy 
coast  of  the  world,  invisibly,  without  be- 
ing discovered  or  prevented  in  his  jour- 
ney. The  vessel  would  be  safe  from  the 
uncertainty  of  tides  and  the  violence  of 
tempests,  which  never  affect  the  sea 
above  five  or  six  paces  deep ;  from 
pirates,  ice,  frosts,  etc. ;  it  woulcl  blow 
up  enemies'  ships,  would  convey  supplies 
secretly  to  any  besieged  place,  and 
could  be  extensively  employed  in  sub- 
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marine  experiments  and  discoveries. 
The  bishop  supposed  that  the  voyagers 
could  obtain  supplies  of  water  from 
fresh  springs  which  they  would  discover 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  All  kinds  of 
arts  could  be  carried  on  in  such  a  vessel ; 
learned  observations  could  be  made  and 
printed  therein.  Several  colonies  might 
thus  inhabit,  having  their  children  who 
could  not  choose  bnt  to  be  amazed  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  upper  world.  So 
we  should  think.  The  bishop  has  allow- 
ed his  hobby  to  run  riot,  but  the  vision- 
ary nature  of  his  speculations  accords 
well  M'ith  the  abortive  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  carry  out  such  proj- 
ects. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  purely 
speculative  aspect  of  submarine  experi- 
ment to  those  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate its  services  to  commerce  and  to  man- 
kind. Practically  the  art  is  of  too  re- 
cent a  date  in  its  safe  and  perfect  form 
for  it  to  have  rendered  much  aid  to 
scientific  investigation  and  discovery; 
but  that  it  will  soon  render  valuable 
assistance  in  this  direction,  there  is  no 
doubt  Avhatever.  The  diving-bell  was 
the  first  perfected  form  of  diving  appa- 
ratus, but  its  history  has  been  so  often 
written,  and  its  method  of  working  is  so 
well  known  through  the  Polytechnic 
lectures  and  experiments,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  enter  into  any  com- 
mon details  here.  The  saying  of  there 
being  in  things  evil  a  soul  of  goodness, 
was  never  more  signally  exemplified 
than  in  the  case  of  Philip's  Armada. 
With  its  political  effects  upon  this  coun- 
try the  students  of  history  will  be  famil- 
iar ;  but  it  is  at  least  singular  that  the 
richly  freighted  Spanish  galleons  which 
were  sunk  near  our  coasts  during  the 
storm  which  destroyed  the  Armada 
should  have  given  an  impetus  to  diving 
operations  which  has  even  yet  not  ceased 
to  operate.  The  dreams  of  divers  for 
the  last  three  centuries  have  been  of  the 
Spanish  doubloons  which  pave  the  sea 
bottom  in  many  parts  of  our  coasts. 
Within  the  present  century  large  sums 
of  Spanish  money  have  been  recovered, 
and  every  diver  has  Jiis  pet  scheme  for 
making  further  investigations  which  uiay 
lead  him  on  to  fortune  and  affluence. 
As  early  as  1588  the  Marquis  of  Argyll 
obtained  a  royal  patent,  entitling  him  to 
all  the  treasure  he  could  recover  from 


the  Spanish  ships  sunk  off  the  Isle  of 
Mull.  For  this  purpose  he  employed 
James  Colquhon,  of  Glasgow,  who  went 
down  and  examined  the  ships,  air  being 
supplied  to  him  by  a  leathern  pipe ; 
but  nothing  was  recovered.  Nearly 
eighty  years  afterward,  men's  minds 
having  been  much  excited  in  the  mean- 
time, the  then  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  whom 
the  original  patent  was  vested,  renewed 
the  operations,  which  were  facilitated  by 
a  rude  kind  of  diving-bell  on  the  princi- 
l^le  to  be  found  in  the  scientific  apparatus 
of  the  present  day.  After  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  however,  only  three  guns, 
about  eight  feet  long  and  eight  inches  in 
diameter  were  recovered,  and  the 
attempt  was  again  abandoned.  The 
Spanish  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
off  the  Mull  coast  had,  however,  set  in 
motion  the  spirit  of  invention  which  has 
carried  its  results  forward  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  diving  art.  Diving  has 
its  romance  as  well  as  other  departments 
of  human  eftort.  In  1680,  nearly  a 
century  after  the  patent  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll,  one  William  Pliipps,  having 
contrived  a  square  iron  box,  open  at  the 
bottom,  with  windows  and  an  inside 
seat  for  the  divers  (which  is  precisely 
the  present  arrangement,  except  that 
the  air  is  now  continually  rcnev>'ed  from 
above,  whereas  in  this  machine  the  stay 
was  limited  by  the  supply  of  air  iu  the 
bell),  persuaded  Charles  II.  to  fit  out  a 
ship  to  enable  him  to  recover  some 
Spanish  treasure  sunk  off  Hispaniola. 
Spanish  gold  again !  His  first  attempt 
was  a  failure,  but  in  1687,  assisted  with 
funds  by  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Phipps  succeeded  in  recovering  200,000^. 
from  the  wrecks.  On  his  return  he  was 
knighted,  and  from  this  persevering 
diver  have  descended  the  Mulgraves  of 
diplomatic  history.  In  1683  great 
assistance  was  rendered  to  those  Avho 
were  engaged  in  attempting  to  over- 
come the  practical  difficulties  of  diving 
by  the  speculations  of  George  Sinclair,  a 
learned  mathematician  of  Edinburgh. 
In  his  Ilydrostatica,  or  JVatio'al  Philo- 
sophy improved  by  Experiments^  he 
published  a  series  of  calculations  which 
M'ere  intended  to  check  rash  and  unsafe 
experiments.  He  showed  how  the  depth 
to  which  a  vessel  of  a  certain  strength 
could  d'jsccnd  was  limited  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water,  and  also  established  a 
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rule  for  estimating  the  size  of  a  Lell  to 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  air  for  a 
given  number  of  men  to  remain  in  a 
certain  time.  If  some  of  the  foolish 
men  -who  lost  their  lives  subsequently 
liad  consulted  SincLxir,  they  might  have 
spared  themselves  the  catastroplie.  The 
difficulty  of  renewing  the  sui)ply  of  aii- 
was  overcome  in  1715  by  Ilalley  the 
astronomer.  He  had  an  escape-cock 
fitted  to  the  top  of  the  bell,  and  had  a 
service  of  barrels  which  were  sent  down 
to  the  bottom  full  of  air.  These  were 
emptied  into  the  bell,  and  a  continuous 
air-supj)ly  secured.  In  1783  Mr.  Spanld- 
ing  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  made  some 
improvements  u])on  the  mechanical 
arra)]gement  of  Ilalley's  bell,  but  had 
retained  the  barrel  air-service,  engaged 
to  recover  some  of  the  cargo  of  an  East 
Indiaman  which  had  been  sunk  off  the 
Kish  Bank,  Ireland.  He  and  his  assist- 
ant Avent  down,  and  after  the  first  supply 
of  air  was  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted, the  barrels  were  sent  down  as 
usual.  JSTo  signal  having  been  given  for 
some  time,  the  bell  was  drawn  up,  and 
Mr,  Spaulding  and  his  assistant  w^ere 
found  to  be  dead.  It  is  supposed  that 
by  some  means  they  failed  to  discharge 
the  air  from  the  barrels  into  the  bell,  and 
were  consequently  suflocated.  The 
barrel  service  was  always  more  or  less 
dangerous  from  its  liability  to  get  out 
of  gear ;  and  if  Spaulding  had  but 
adopted  tlie  invention  of  ISmeaton,  the 
engineer  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
he  would  in  all  probability  not  have  lost 
his  life  in  the  manner  he  did.  In  1779 
Smeaton  applied  the  pneumatic  forcing- 
pump  to  the  diving  bell.  The  air  was 
by  this  machine  communicated  to  the 
bell  from  the  deck  of  the  ship — the 
apparatus  being  connected  with  the 
bell  by  a  flexible  tube,  kept  open  against 
the  pressure  of  the  water  by  a  spiral 
brass  wire  running  from  end  to  end. 
This  apj^liance  of  Smeaton  has  been 
universally  adopted,  and  now  all  diving 
operations  are  conducted  with  air 
supplied  by  this  method.  Smeaton  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  diving-bell,  upon 
the  improved  principle  of  construction 
now  adopted,  and  invented  by  Smeaton 
himself,  to  the  purposes  of  submarine 
engineering,  of  which  it  is  so  important 
an  element  that  hardly  any  dock-works, 
bridge-building,  the  erection  of  piers  and 


break watci-s,  and  operations  of  that 
nature  are  conducted  without  its  assist- 
ance. Smeaton  himself  used  it  in  re- 
pairing the  foundations  of  Hexham 
Bridge  ;  it  enabled  Rennie  to  complete 
the  gigantic  works  at  Ilamsgate  Ilai-bor 
and  jetty;  it  was  instrumental  in  clear- 
ing away  the  obstructions  in  the  Clyde, 
and,  in  consequence,  of  facilitating  the 
navigation  between  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock ;  and  only  in  1863  two  rocks  name- 
ed  respectively  the  Cow  and  the  Calf, 
which  had  for  many  years  impeded  the 
navigation  of  the  Menai  Straits  between 
Holyhead  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
were  removed  by  the  agency  of  divers 
and  the  diving-boll.  The  sea-wall  of 
the  Royal  William  Victualling-house  at 
Plymouth,  a  work  of  great  magnitude 
and  difficulty,  was  accomplished  by  the 
same  means,  which  are  now  in  active 
operation  on  the  breakwater  works  at 
Dover,  Plymouth,  and  elsewhere. 

Useful,  however,  as  the  diving-bell 
may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  for  some  time 
past  it  has  been  losing  ground  before  an 
invention,  perfected  little  more  than  half 
a  century  since,  which  has  made  really 
gigantic  strides  in  public  estimation,  and 
winch  is  now  almost  universally  used  in 
submarine  engineering — we  mean  the 
diving-dress.  It  is  of  this  invention  that 
the  jurors  of  the  department  of  Marine 
Engineering  in  the  Paris  Exposition 
Universelle  of  1865  say,  "The  problem 
of  diving  seems  to  have  been  practically 
solved.  The  apparatus  is  capable  of  im- 
provement, no  doubt,  but  it  is  in  princi- 
ple adequate  to  all  submarine  work  at 
present  carried  on.  Many  attempts  were 
made  in  the  last  century  to  construct  an 
apparatus  which  should  enable  the  diver 
to  work  independently  of  the  bell,  and 
the  favorite  notion  seems  to  have  been 
to  incase  the  upper  part  of  the  diver's 
body  in  a  leathern  chest  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  a  supply  of  air  for  a 
certain  period.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
century,  however,  we  begin  to  discern 
the  rude  outlines  of  the  highly  efficient 
dress  now  in  use.  We  have  seen  that 
Smeaton  in  1779  had  applied  the  forcing 
air-pump  to  the  diving-bell,  and  in  Hut- 
tortus  Philosophical  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1795,  we  find  a  description  of 
a  diving  dress,  or  armor,  as  it  is  called, 
sujiplied  with  air  by  a  forcing-pump.  Bo- 
relli  it  was  who  invented  a  head-piece  or 
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helmet,  of  about  t^wo  feet  in  fliameter, 
whicli  inclosed  the  liead  of  the  diver, 
and  which,  having  been  connected  with 
a  goatskin  suit  worn  by  the  diver,  drew 
its  air-supply  through  pipes  in  commu- 
nication Avitli  a  forcing  air-pump.  An- 
other dress  was  invented  about  the  same 
time  by  one  Kleingert  of  Breslau.  He 
had  a  cylindrical  head-piece  of  strong 
tin  plate  and  a  body-armor  of  the  same 
metal,  reaching  from  underneath  the 
arms  to  the  hips.  The  diver  was  incas- 
ed, first  of  all,  in  a  leathern  jacket  and 
drawers  of  the  same  material,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  and  to  these  the  helmet 
and  body-armor  were  buttoned  bo  as  to 
render  the  suit  air-tight.  The  air-sup- 
ply was  drawn  through  a  ])ipe  which 
Avas  connected  with  the  mouth  of  the 
diver  by  an  ivory  mouth-piece,  the  sur- 
face end  being  simply  held  above  the 
water  after  the  old  style  mentioned  by 
the  annotator  of  Vegctius.  The  foul 
air  escaped  through  another  pipe,  like- 
wise held  above  the  water.  The  inhala- 
tion being  by  the  mouth,  and  the  ex- 
halation by  the  nostrils  ;  the  act  of 
inhalation  caused  the  chest  to  expand 
and  to  expel  the  foul  air  through  the 
escape-pipe.  By  the  inhaling-pipe  the 
diver  could  speak  to  those  above.  Pre- 
viously to  going  down  the  diver  was 
weighted,  and  when  he  wished  to  ascend 
he  released  one  of  the  weights,  which 
he  attached  to  a  rope  held  in  his  left 
hand,  A  few  years  afterward  one  Ton- 
kin, by  uniting  the  schemes  of  Borelli 
and  Kleingert — that  is  to  say,  by  apiily- 
ing  Borelli's  forcing  air-pump  to  Klein- 
gert's  armor — produced  a  dress  and  aj^j^a- 
ratus  which  in  all  their  main  features  are 
identical  with  those  now  in  use,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  recovered  C0,000?.  in 
dollars  from  tlie  Abergavenny^  an  East 
Indiaman,  which  iiad  been  sunk  near 
Weymoiith  some  eight  years  before, 
afterward  blowing  up  the  wreck  so  as 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  shoals.  The 
radical  defects  of  liorelli's  and  Klein- 
gert's  dresses  were  that  they  afibrded 
no  means  of  resisting  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  water  which  begins  to  operate 
at  a  comparatively  small  depth.  Borel- 
li's goatskin  siut  could  not  be  used 
below  three  fathoms  depth,  since  the 
forcing-pump  was  not  sufficiently  well 
constructed  to  enable  it  to  give  a  supply 
in  the  dress  to  resist  the  outward  pres- 


sure of  the  water.  The  consequence  was 
that  if  the  diver  went  lower  than  three 
fathoms  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  suffo- 
cated by  the  pressure  on  all  parts  of  his 
body,  except  that  protected  by  the  hel- 
met. Kleingert's  body-armor  was  in- 
tended to  obviate  this,  but  as  by  his 
invention  the  fresh  air  was  immediately 
inhaled  by  the  diver  and  Avas  not  diffus- 
ed over  the  whole  of  the  dress,  so  as  to 
present  a  resisting  medium,  the  dress, 
even  with  Tonkin's  improvements,  could 
not  be  used  below  seven  fathoms.  It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  A.  Siebe,  the  submarine 
engineer  of  Denmark  Street,  Soho,  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  J.  and  C. 
Deane,  to  overcome  all  these  difficulties, 
and  to  present  us  with  a  clress  which  is 
adapted  for  all  the  Avork  of  diving  to  a 
depth  of  IGO  feet. 

In  1829,  Charles  and  John  Deane,  the 
most  celebrated  of  those  Avho  have  en- 
gaged of  late  years  in  the  practical  Avork 
of  diving,  undertook  to  recover  the 
Avreck  of  the  Cambria  Castle^  an  East 
Indiaman,  Avhich  had  been  Avrecked  in 
twenty-eight  feet  of  Avater  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Their  apparatus  was  of  a  very 
homely  character,  and  appears  to  have 
been  devised  under  the  necessity  which 
ingenious  men  in  Avant  of  capital  are  apt 
to  experience.  The  dress  consisted  sim- 
ply of  a  leathern  head-piece,  Avhich  Avas 
supplied  Avith  air  through  a  pipe  con- 
nected -with  the  nozzle  of  a  huge  pair  of 
belloAVS.  The  Avater  would,  of  course, 
be  excluded  by  the  air  supply  of  the 
helmet ;  but  although  the  operations 
Avere  attended  Avith  complete  success, 
the  obvious  impossibility  of  descending 
to  any  considerable  depth,  induced  Mr. 
Siebe  to  join  with  Messrs.  Deane  in  per- 
fecting improA^emenls  in  the  dress.  The 
consequence  Avas  the  adoption  of  the  open 
diving-dress,  consisting  of  an  iron  hel- 
met which  Avas  supplied  in  the  usual 
manner  by  an  air-pump,  and  connected 
Avith  the  clress,  but  open  beloAV.  With 
this  dress  Mr.  C.  A.  Deane,  in  1834, 
descended  to  the  Avreck  of  the  Royal 
George^  sunk  at  Spithead  in  1782,  in 
ninety-eight  feet  of  water,  and  by  bring- 
ing up  a  large  number  of  cannon,  initi- 
ated the  Avork  afterward  undertaken  of 
removing  the  Avreck  from  the  harbor. 
The  operations  upon  the  Hoyal  George 
were  conducted  at  first  Avith  the  open 
dress,  but  the  risk  of  the  diver  slipping 
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and  lowering  the  helmet  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  rush  iu,  Avas  considered  too 
great  to  render  the  universal  use  of  the 
open  dress  possible.  It  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  Sappers  engaged  in  the  div- 
ing operations  upon  the  Royal  George., 
Aviio  was  using  tlie  open  dress,  Avould 
have  been  drowned  but  for  the  timely 
discovery  of  the  accident.  This  defect 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  close  diving 
hehuet  and  apparatus  now  in  use,  which, 
however,  is  bnt  a  reversion  in  principle 
to  the  improved  apparatus  of  Tonkin 
before  mentioned.  There  has  been  so 
much  controversy  as  to  whom  the  vari- 
ous alterations  and  improvements  are 
due,  that  we  M'ill  not  pretend  to  adjudge 
upon  the  matter. 

The  diver,  Avhcn  about  to  commence 
work,  puts  on  a  guernsey,  a  pair  of 
drawers,  and  one  or  more  pairs  of  stock- 
ings, as  circumstances  may  require. 
Over  these  he  draws  a  garment,  made 
of  sheet  india-rubber  placed  between 
two  thicknesses  of  canvas,  so  made  as  to 
envelop  the  whole  body,  irom  the  neck 
to  the  feet.  Round  each  wrist  he  places 
a  band  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  to 
guard  against  the  ingress  of  the  water. 
The  effect  of  this  pressure  upon  the 
wrist  is  often  to  numb  the  hand  by  im- 
peding the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
and  divers  have  been  known  to  Avork 
for  a  considerable  time  after  having  a 
finger-nail  torn  off,  an  accident  which 
has  only  been  revealed  on  their  coming 
to  the  surlace.  To  prevent  the  dress 
from  being  chafed  by  the  heavy  boots 
he  is  obliged  to  wear,  the  diver  puts  on 
a  pair  of  rough  stockings  outside  the 
dress,  and  over  these  his  boots,  each  of 
Avhich  is  soled  with  lead  to  the  weight 
often  pounds,  to  assist  him  in  steadying 
his  movements,  Avhich  would  otherwise 
be  impeded  by  the  buoyancy  of  water 
at  great  depths.  He  then  draws  over 
his  head,  covering  all  parts  except  the 
face,  a  Avoollen  cap,  to  protect  him 
against  the  draught  from  the  pumping 
through  the  upper-air  pipe.  Finally,  he 
puts  on  a  helmet  of  polished  copper, 
which  fits  on  to  a  metal  band  attached 
to  the  dress,  and  which  is  then  screwed 
hermetically  tight  with  wing  nuts.  The 
helmet  has  three  glasses,  one  in  the  front, 
and  one  at  each  side,  to  enable  the  diver 
to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  what 
he  is  about.    These  glasses  are  protected 


from  accident  by  transverse  iron  bars. 
An  accident  by  the  breaking  of  a  glass 
is  not  so  serious  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  since  the  pressure  of  air  from 
the  inside  of  the  helmet  would  resist  the 
rush  of  the  water  long  enough,  at  all 
events,  to  enable  the  diver  to  make  him- 
self secure.  These  glasses  can  be  screw- 
ed off  the  helmet,  and  the  front  is  not 
fixed  on  until  the  diver  is  ready  to 
descend,  and  the  helmet  has  been  con- 
nected Avith  the  air-pump.  We  ha\^e 
heard  a  diver  say  that  Avhen  the  helmet 
is  new,  it  is  so  highly  polished  that  the 
fish,  attracted  by  the  light  reflected  from 
it,  frequently  come  bobbing  against  it  in 
their  curiosity  to  know  who  their  new 
companion  is.  The  men  Avho  dive  for 
pearls  in  the  Scotch  lakes  insist  that 
during  their  Avork  they  often  have  shoals 
of  great  lake-trout  swimming  about  them. 
The  helmet,  however,  soon  blackens  Avith 
the  action  of  the  Avater.  When  equipped 
in  this  head-piece,  the  diver  has  some- 
Avhat  the  appearance  about  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  Tower  men-in-armor. 
The  helmet  is  fitted  with  a  foul-air  valve, 
so  arranged  that  the  Avater  cannot  enter, 
but  which  provides  for  the  egress  of  the 
vitiated  air.  In  collection  Avith  the 
fresh-air  pipe,  Avhich  is  fixed  on  to  the 
back  of  the  helmet,  is  a  self-acting  or 
safety-valve,  Avhich,  if  any  accident 
should  happen  by  the  breaking  of  the 
pipe,  Avill  close  the  helmet  to  the  ingress 
of  Avater,  and  enable  the  diA'er  to  have 
sufficient  air  iu  the  dress  to  last  him 
until  he  extricates  himself  from  his  dan- 
gerous position.  He  is  immediately  ap- 
prised of  such  a  mishap  by  the  cessation 
of  the  great  rushing  noise  Avhich  accom- 
panies the  working  of  the  pump.  The 
air-pipe,  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  kept 
open  from  end  to  end  by  a  brass  spiral 
Avire,  is  screwed  on  to  the  helmet  at  the 
back,  passed  under  the  left  arm  of  the 
diver,  and  connected  with  the  air-pump. 
A  rope  signal-line  is  passed  round  the 
diver's  body  and  under  his  right  arm, 
the  other  end  being  held  by  those  ope- 
rating on  the  surlace.  He  is  further 
equipped  with  a  stout  leathern  belt,  to 
Avhich  is  attached  a  short  double-edged 
knife  or  dagger,  and  also  Avith  tAvo 
leaden  weights,  calculated,  of  course, 
Avith  respect  to  the  depth  to  which  he 
has  to  descend,  and  these  are  equally 
disposed  before   and    behind   over  his 
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shoulders.  Mr,  Siebe's  arrangements 
have  been  made  so  that  these  weights 
can  be  slipped  instantly  if  the  diver 
should  lose  his  way  and  Avish  to  rise  to 
the  surface.  Great  care,  however,  has 
to  be  exercised  in  selecting  this  method 
of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  as  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  slipping  these  heavy 
weights  is  that  the  diver  rises  to  the  sur- 
face almost  as  swiftly  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  out  of  a  gun.  On  one  occasion,  a 
diver  who  dropped  one  of  his  weights 
by  accident,  came  to  the  surface  with 
such  force  as  to  overset  a  small  boat. 
The  strength  of  the  copper  helmet  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  on  this  oc- 
casion it  was  simply  deeply  indented. 
One  of  the  Mersey  Docks  divers  was 
lately  struck  by  the  paddle  of  a  steamer, 
and  although  he  was  so  inuch  injured  as 
to  be  confined  to  the  hospital  for  some 
time,  the  blow  did  not  break  the  helmet. 
The  necessity  for  shipping  the  weights 
is,  however,  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by 
the  use  of  the  signal  or  life-line.  In  or- 
dinai-y  cases,  Avhen  the  diver  is  ready  to 
descend,  a  rope-ladder,  heavily  weight- 
ed, is  attached  to  the  boat,  and  by  this 
the  diver  reaches  the  bottom. 

The  operations  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  are  usually  conducted  from  a 
large  flat  or  lighter.  To  the  deck  of 
this  is  screwed  the  air-pump,  and  imme- 
diately the  diver  disappears,  the  working 
of  the  pumj)  commences.  The  pump 
now  in  use  is  a  highly-finished  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  is  kept  in  a  box  to 
guard  against  accidents.  It  has  three 
cylinders,  with  what  is  called  a  three- 
throw  crank,  by  which  a  continuous 
supply  of  air,  greater  indeed  than  is  ever 
required,  is  obtained.  The  cylinders  are 
so  arranged  as  to  communicate  Avitli  the 
outer  air,  and  while  one  is  discharging 
into  the  pipe  the  othei's  are  filling  from 
without,  and  so  on  ad  injtnitwn.  Mr. 
Siebe  has  added  to  his  pump  a  cistern  of 
water,  which  surrounds  the  cylinders 
and  keeps  the  air  cool,  a  matter  of  vast 
importance  in  hot  climates.  lie  has  also 
invented  a  pressure-gauge,  by  which  the 
depth  at  which  the  diver  is  working  can 
be  ascertained,  and  the  air  supply  regu- 
lated— the  greater  the  depth  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  air  required  to  enable  the 
dress  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
Stationed  on  the  deck  by  the  side  of  the 
pumpers  is  a  man  whose  functions  are 


important,  and  whose  vigilance  must  be 
incessant,  since  upon  him  depends  in 
many  cases  the  life  of  the  diver.  He 
has  possession  of  the  surface-end  of  the 
life-line,  and  carries  on  a  sort  of  code 
telegraphy  with  the  diver.  He  has  from 
time  to  time  to  communicate  Avith  the 
diver  by  pulling  the  rope,  and  if  no 
answer  is  given  the  diver  must  be  hauled 
up  immediately,  as  he  may  have  gone  off 
into  a  fainting  fit,  or,  as  happened  to  old 
Charles  Deane,  have  dropped  into  a  com- 
fortable nap.  The  code  is  simple.  One 
pull  ot  the  life-line  from  the  diver  means 
"  all  right ;  "  two  pulls,  "  send  down 
slings,"  (to  attach  to  the  articles  which 
are  to  be  recovered) ;  three  pulls, 
"  send  down  basket ; "  four  pulls,  "  haul 
up  goods  found."  Another  man  is 
stationed  at  the  air-pipe,  to  whom  one 
pull  signifies  "  all  right ; "  two  pulls 
"  more  air,"  (the  pump  must  then  be 
worked  faster) ;  three  pulls,  "  haul  in  the 
slack  of  the  pipe  ; "  four  pulls,  "  haul  up 
diver."  The  diver  is  provided  with  a 
heavy  crowbar  to  lift  goods  about  with, 
and  this  bar,  Avhich  on  the  surface  is 
quite  unwieldly,  becomes  light  and 
manageable  at  a  certain  depth  of  water. 
The  diver  adopts  a  crab-like  method  of 
walking,  since  the  effect  of  his  going 
straight  ahead  in  dark  water  might  be 
to  come  into  collision  with  something 
that  would  break  the  glasses  of  the 
helmet. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  a  diver 
can  descend  with  the  present  appliances 
in  safety  is  about  160  feet,  and  for  this 
a  burden  of  one  hundred  weight  must  be 
disposed  about  his  person.  The  average 
depth  at  which  he  can  work  comfortably 
is  about  ninety  feet,  which  was  near  the 
depth  at  which  the  operations  upon  the 
Royal  George  were  conducted.  In 
water  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep, 
the  men  can  work  for  two  hours  at  a 
time,  coming  up  for  ten  minutes'  rest, 
and  doing  a  day's  -work  of  six  or  seven 
hours.  An  English  diver  incased  in  one 
of  Siebe's  dresses,  went  down  in  the  Med- 
iterranean to  a  depth  of  1G5  feet,  and 
remained  there  for  twenty-five  minutes ; 
and  we  have  heard  that  Green,  the 
American  diver,  inspected  a  wreck  in 
one  of  the  Canadian  lakes  at  a  depth  of 
170  feet ;  but  his  experience  was  enough 
to  convince  him  that  he  could  not  work 
on  it  without  danger   to   life.     At  this 
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depth  the  pressure  of  water  on  the 
hands  is  so  great  as  to  force  the  blood 
to  tlie  head  and  brhig  on  tainting  fits, 
-while  the  requisite  volume  of  air  inside 
the  dress  to  resist  the  outside  pressure 
of  the  water  is  so  great  tliat  it  would 
speedily  sutfocate  the  diver.  Means 
have  been  tried  to  obviate  tliese  difficul- 
ties, but  for  the  present  a  limit  has  been 
set  to  the  extent  to  whicli  man  may  pen- 
etrate the  secrets  of  the  deep.  An  in- 
genious Italian  'workman  has  brought  to 
this  country  plans  for  a  sort  of  scale- 
armor  dress  which  would  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  water ;  but  our  sub- 
marine engineers  think  that  this  would 
not  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  limits  placed  to  human  endurance. 

Sundry  inventions  have  been  put  for- 
ward for  supjilying  the  divers  with  an 
artificial  light;  but  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances they  can  make  out  what  they 
are  doing.  AYe  have  heard  a  man  say 
that  at  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  he  could 
discern  the  bottom  of  the  ship  moored 
above  him,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  men 
prefer  to  trust,  like  blind  men,  to  their 
sense  of  touch.  With  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  it  is  equable.  In  the 
hot  days  of  summer,  the  men  realize  the 
fobles  about  the  cool  grottos  of  the  water- 
nymps ;  while  in  winter  the  diver  is 
much  warmer  than  his  friends  on  the 
surface.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  determine 
this, 

Whitstable  is  famous  for  two  things — 
oysters  and  divers,  who  by  a  curious  fate 
have  been  brought  into  that  conjunction 
from  which  they  started — the  earliest 
divers,  as  we  have  seen,  being  divers  for 
oysters.  When  the  telegraph  wires  are 
flashing  up  to  Lloyd's  the  news  of  wrecks 
on  all  parts  of  our  coasts,  the  agents  of 
tliat  ubiquitous  association  are  busy  in 
all  the  public-houses  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway's  coaling-station,  hunting  up 
divers  to  be  dispatched  on  expeditions 
of  salvage.  Shortly  there  may  be  seen 
hasty  packing  of  uncanny-looking  equip- 
ments, and  hardy-looking,  broad-shoul- 
dered men  making  their  way  to  the  toy- 
box  railway-station,  from  whence  they 
will  take  flight  to  all  thefj'great  points  of 
disaster.  These  divers  are  not  usually 
trained  to  the  work,  but  are  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  the  ranks  of  sailors,  masons, 


shipbuilders,  and  carpenters.  For  in- 
stance, if  it  were  required  to  repair  the 
bottom  of  a  ship,  a  shipbuilding  diver 
would  be  selected;  or  it  to  erect  a  pier, 
a  mason  diver  would  be  told  oft'  to  the 
work.  In  special  instances  an  artisan 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  instructed  in 
the  diving  art,  as  for  instance  when  it  is 
required  to  take  to  pieces  ami  send  up 
the  engines  of  a  ship  that  has  been  sunk. 
A  good  diver  will  earn  about  1/.  a  day, 
and  will  be  in  tolerable  regular  employ- 
ment. This  applies  only  to  the  deep- 
water  divers  ;  if  they  are  working  in  shal- 
low water  the  wages  are  but  from  10.?. 
to  155.  a  day.  The  use  of  the  apparatus 
is  usually  charged  for  separately,  at  the 
rate  of  2l.  or  3/.  per  week.  The  more 
adventurous  and  successful  of  the  divers 
are  by  no  means  content  with  mere 
weekly  wages,  but  make  special  stipula- 
tions for  extra  risks,  in  which  case  the 
remuneration  generally  takes  the  form  of 
a  percentage  upon  the  value  upon  what- 
ever is  recovered.  In  some  cases,  as  may 
be  supposed,  they  obtain  large  sums  of 
money.  Notwithstanding  the  facts  that 
the  divers  do  not  usually  constitute 
shining  lights  in  teetotal  societies  (when 
at  work,  however,  they  are  ex?iecessifate 
abstemious),  and  also  that  they  are  ex- 
posed to  great  personal  risks,  they  are 
usually  long-lived  and  commonly  present 
the  appearance,  quite  an  exceptional  ap- 
pearance we  may  say,  of  hale  and  hearty 
men.  John  Hall,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  confraternity,  lived  to 
eighty ;  and  Whitstable  can  at  this  mo- 
ment produce  men  Avho  may  be  said  to 
have  shaken  fins  with  the  sharks  any  time 
these  fifty  years. 

Of  the  various  works  in  which  such 
men  are  employed  it  would  be  iiupossible 
to  furnish  anything  like  a  complete  list. 
The  recovery  of  wrecks  forms,  or  did 
form,  their  principal  occupation,  while 
by  the  application  of  a  principle  of  filling 
the  holds  of  ships  with  india-rubber  air- 
bags,  afterward  inflated  upon  calcula- 
tions founded  on  those  made  by  Sinclair 
the  mathematician  of  Edinburgh  in  1688, 
and  contained  mhh  Froposal  for  Buoy- 
ing up  a  Ship  of  any  Burden  from  the 
Bottom,  of  the  Sea^  they  are  able  actu- 
ally to  raise  vessels  bodily  from  the  deep. 
Tlie  operations  ui)on  the  Boyal  George, 
whose  wreck  had  for  more  than  half  a 
century  impeded  the  navigation  of  Ports 
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mouth  Harbor,  and  from  which  the 
guns,  &c.  were  recovered,  the  vessel 
"beuig  blown  up,  and  the  pieces  removed 
by  the  divers  employed  for  some  years, 
are  among  the  chief  victories  of  the  div- 
ing art  in  its  modern  development.  The 
immense  amount  of  money  recovered 
from  the  Boyal  Charter  by  their  means 
has  also  evidenced  their  usefulness.  Even 
after  all  hope  of  further  salvage  had  been 
abandoned,  a  diver,  upon  his  own  ven- 
ture, recovered  in  a  short  time  some 
300/.  or  400/.  from  the  JRoyal  Charter 
wreck.  Of  the  success  of  clivers  in  re- 
pairing the  bottoms  of  ships  we  had  an 
instance  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  when 
the  Agamemnon  was  struck  below  the 
watei'-line,  and  would  have  had  to  be 
docked  at  Malta  but  that  a  diver  went 
down  and  repaired  the  injury  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  ship  again  went  into 
action.  The  blasting  and  removing  of 
rocks  and  other  impediments  form  also 
an  important  part  of  diving  work.  The 
rocks  are  blasted  by  means  of  charges 
of  gunpowder  placed  upon  them  in  can- 
isters, which  are  connected  \\\i\\  a  voltaic 
battery  worked  from  the  barge  or  base 
of  operations.  The  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Hicks  at  Menai  Straits,  before  referred 
to,  are  examplesof  what  may  be  done  in 
this  manner:  while  the  deep  entrances 
to  the  Birkenhead  North  Docks  and  the 
works  in  Portpatrick  Harbor  form  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  great  import- 
ance and  success  of  such  operations.  In 
the  construction  of  bridges,  — notably 
those  of  Westminster  and  the  works  pro- 
ceeding at  Blackfriars, — the  assistance 
of  divers  has  been  found  absolutely  ne- 
cessary; and  equally  so  in  the  cognate 
works  upon  piers,  docks,  dock-gates, 
harbors,  &c. 

The  Admiralty  have  organized  a  corps 
of  divers  xmder  the  superintendence  of 
their  submarine  engineer,  Mr.  Siebc. 
Any  young  A.  B.  seamen  Avho  wish  to 
learn  to  dive  are  drafted  off  for  instruc- 
tion to  the  Excellent^  in  Portsmouth 
Harbor,  where  they  are  instructed  by 
Mr.  William  Hardy,  the  chief  diver  of 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  who  has  been  for 
twenty  years  in  the  service,  and  has 
worked  at  a  depth  of  160  feet.  When 
the  men  are  considered  competent  they 
are  commissioned  to  some  vessel — each 
vessel  on  service  carrying  a  diver,  who 
is  classed  as  a  petty  officer.     Their  busi. 


nessis  to  repair  any  damage  to  the  ship's 
bottom,  to  examine  the  screw-propeller 
and  the  cable  if  necessary,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  the  vessels  on  foreign  stations 
have  rendered  essential  service  by  lend- 
ing their  men  and  apparatus  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  mails  when  an  accident  has 
happened  to  a  mail-steamer.  If  w^e  are 
not  mistaken,  it  is  now  the  practice  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  see  that  a  diver  is 
appointed  to  all  the  seaports  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  old  divers  are  fond  of  recounting 
the  glories  of  their  craft,  and  as  we  have 
before  noticed,  are  specially  impressed 
with  any  information  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Armada.  This  spirit 
has  been  fostered  no  less  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  ancestor  of  the  Mulgraves 
than  by  the  good  fortune  of  John  Gann 
of  Wliitstable.  This  old  diver  vras 
many  years  since  emjiloyed  on  the  Gal- 
way  coast,  and  used  to  pass  his  evenings 
in  a  public-house  frequented  by  fisher- 
men. One  of  these  men  rei:)eating  a 
tradition  which  had  long  existed  in  the 
district,  told  Gann  that  one  of  the  Span- 
ish vessels  had  been  wrecked  not  for 
from  that  coast,  and  intimated  that  he 
himself  could  point  out  the  spot.  Gann 
having  finished  his  special  job,  made 
terms  with  the  fisherman,  and  they  were 
both  out  for  many  weeks  dragging  the 
spot  indicated,  for  any  traces  of  wreck. 
They  were  at  last  rewarded  by  coming 
upon  obstructions  with  their  grapnels. 
Gann  brought  out  his  diving-apparatus, 
and  sure  enough  the  truth  of  the  tradi- 
tion was  vindicated  by  the  finding  of  a 
number  of  dollars,  which  had  originally 
been  packed  in  barrels ;  the  barrels, 
however,  had  rotted  away  and  left  the 
gold  stacked  in  barrel-shape.  With  the 
money  so  recovered,  John  Gann  built  at 
Whitstable,  his  native  place,  a  row  of 
houses  which,  to  commemorate  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  called  Dollar  Row. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  in  which 
the  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold 
just  escaped  being  satisfied.  A  couple 
of  divers  had  been  engaged  to  bring  up 
the  treasure  from  a  Spanish  ship,  and 
after  recovering  what  they  thought  suf- 
ficient for  the  principal  in  the  transac- 
tion, they  determined  to  do  a  little  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account.  They  told 
him,  therefore,  that  all  the  money  had 
been  recovered  ;  but  he  persuaded  them 
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to  make  another  search,  to  which  they 
were  obliged  to  consent  to  save  appear- 
ances. To  amuse  themselves,  while  they 
were,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
amusing  their  employer,  tliey — so  runs 
the  story — began  to  play  pitch-and-toss 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  the  coin 
still  remaining  in  the  wreck.  One  of 
the  coins  in  the  process  of  tossing  dis- 
appeared, and  after  a  time  the  men  came 
np  and  solemnly  declared  that  nothing 
remained  below.  The  employer,"  how- 
ever, happening  to  go  behind  one  of 
them  discovered  a  coin  sticking  in  his 
belt  or  some  part  of  his  dress.  This 
was  the  missing  coin.  Such  evidence 
was  conclusive  against  the  divers.  The 
principal  therefore  dismissed  them,  ob- 
tained other  divers,  and  recovered  a 
great  deal  more  money.  Such  a  story, 
it  is  true,  sounds  apocryphal,  but  it  is 
told  and  believed  by  divers. 

Relics  of  the  Royal  George  are  of 
course  common  enough  in  Portsmouth, 
but  the  unique  collection  of  curiosities 
made  by  Mr.  Siebe,  who  conducted  the 
diving  operations,  are  destined  for  South 
Kensington,  if  they  are  not  already 
there.  A  vexatious  but  somewhat  laugh- 
able incident  transpired  during  the  work 
on  the  foundations  of  ISTew  Westminster 
Bridge.  It  is  said  that  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  the  small  quantity  of  work 
done  by  those  who  were  sent  down  in 
the  bell,  and  it  was  at  last  discovered 
that  in  place  of  working,  the  men  used 
to  amuse  themselves  by  playing  cards, 
and  considered  themselves  much  ag- 
grieved that  they  were  not  able  to 
smoke.  After  this,  the  contractors  had 
the  men  equipped  in  diving-dresses, 
which  put  an  end  to  card-playing,  at  all 
events.  The  divers,  too,  are  fond  of  re- 
lating the  cases  in  which  large  sums 
have  been  recovered  from  ships  by 
divers  who  have  entered  upon  specula- 
tions. The  chances  of  salvage  from  the 
Royal  Charter  were  sold  for  1,000?., 
while  in  one  of  the  working  days  alone, 
a  sum  of  3,000/.  was  recovered.  The 
ultimate  profit  of  that  transaction  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  The  suras 
recovered  by  Mr.  Siebe  from  the  Co- 
lumbia^ wrecked  off  Point  de  Galle  in 
1850,  and  by  Mr,  Heinke  from  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  steamer  Malabar, 
in  1860  (no  less  than  280,000?.  were  re- 
covered in  this  case),  and  the  recovery 


by  John  Gann  of  100,000/.  from  the 
Lady  Charlotte,  show  how  natural  is 
the  spirit  which  leads  the  diver  to 
dilate  upon  them. 

The  diver  has  sometime/s  sad  duties 
to  perform,  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  steamship  Dalhousie,  v.hich  was 
sunk  near  Dundee  some  years  since. 
The  divers  had  in  that  case  to  go  into 
the  cabins  and  remove  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned.  Some  were  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  others  appeared  as  they 
were  last  engaged  in  their  impotent 
struggle  with  death ;  while  the  most 
affecting  sights  of  all  were  those  in 
which  children  were  found  clinging 
appealingly  to  their  parents.  Such  oc- 
currences as  a  matter  of  course  are 
frequent,  and  constitute  the  least  pleas- 
ant part  of  a  diver's  business.  There 
are  many  other  stories  current,  some 
of  a  pathetic,  but  most  of  a  comical 
nature :  such,  for  instance,  as  relations 
of  fights  with  sharks  and  dog-fish,  in 
which  the  men  had  to  seek  refuge 
from  their  enemy  in  the  holds  of 
wrecked  ships ;  and  the  tale  told  to 
M.  Esquiros  by  the  Plymouth  divers, 
about  one  of  their  body  who  had  love- 
passages  with  a  mermaid,  which  of 
course  ended  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
poetical  justice  made  and  provided  for 
such  cases  being  fulfilled  by  the  drown- 
ing of  the  rash  lover. 

The  number  of  accidents  from  diving 
is  surprisingly  small,  so  j^erfectly  safe 
have  the  apparatus  and  arrangements 
now  been  made.  One  of  the  most  trag- 
ical accidents  recorded  was  caused  in 
a  singular  manner,  but  was  in  no  de- 
gree owing  to  any  defect  in  the  diving- 
apparatus  itself.  A  diver  at  work  upon 
a  wreck  at  Valparaiso,  had  fixed  the 
slings  round  a  box  containing  ingots  of 
gold.  In  the  course  of  hauling  up  the 
slings  broke  and  the  box  of  gold  de- 
scended upon  the  poor  diver,  killing 
him  there  and  then. 
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generously  heroic  action  performed  by 
an  Indian  chief  on  behalf  of  a  brother 
chieftain,  adds,  "  It  is  such  deeds  as  these 
■\ve  love  to  tell  our  children,  that  they 
may  learn  what  actions  great  men  do." 
As  such  is  the  impression  of  the  mind 
after  reading  Mr.  Kaye's  Lives  of  In- 
dian Officers,  the  stories  of  such  lives 
should  be  recited  to  our  children,  that 
they  may  learn  how  great  men  are  made. 
"I  wish,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  in  his  prefa- 
tory remarks,"  that  the  youth  of  Eng- 
land should  see  in  these  volumes  what 
men,  merely  by  the  force  of  their  own 
personal  characters,  can  do  for  their 
country  in  India,  and  wdiat  they  can  do 
for  themselves."  And  Ave  imagine  this 
design  will  be  fully  realized,  and  the 
painstaking  hibors  of  the  author  com- 
pletely rewarded  by  his  work  giving  ad- 
ditional motive  and  incentive  to  heroic 
action,  and  to  lives  of  brave,  manly  duty  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  Avork  as 
Mr.  Kaye's  to  fail  in  accomplishing,  to 
some  extent,  the  contemplated  end. 
Read,  as  it  Avill  be  by  numbers,  at  the 
age  Avhen  a  romantic  fervor  throbs  and 
pulsates  through  the  veins  and  the  soul 
— at  the  age  Avhen  ineffaceable  imj^res- 
sions  are  most  readily  rcceiA^ed,  and 
sympathies  for  Avhat  is  heroic  and  grand 
in  human  action  and  life  are  easily  kin- 
dled ;  the  age,  as  Wordsworth  says, 
before  the 

Sbades  of  the  prison-bouse  begin  to  close 
About  the  growing  boy. 

It  is  in  this  way  such  works  as  the  Lives 
of  Indian  Officers  prove  of  inestimable 
value,  and  are  to  be  regarded,  apart 
from  their  value  as  contributions  to  his- 
tory and  literature,  as  poAverful  moral 
agents  in  fostering  noble  thought  and 
intention,  and  in  giving  additional  stim- 
ulus to  those  Avho  have  already  begun 
to  tread  the  upAvard  path  of  honorable 
elFort.  Lives  of  selt-sacriiice  and  self- 
abnegation,  lives  devoted  to  the  Avelfare 
of  others,  lives  spent  in  promoting  their 
country's  glory,  or  in  accomplishing 
great  undertakings,  can  never  be  recited 
in  vain,  or  prove  useless  to  the  young 
of  any  age  or  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, 

The  heights  by  great  men  reach'd  and  l\cpt, 

Avillbc  traced  Avith  a  gloAV  of  enthusiasm, 
and  a  yearning  desire  will  bo  kindled  in 
the  heart  to  accomplish  similar  achieve- 


ments ;  and  Avhen  such  a  desire  as  this 
takes  possession  of  the  soul,  and  gives  a 
color  to  the  early  actions  and  dawning 
life  of  the  young  man,  it  does  more  than 
almost  anything  else  to  keep  the  nature 
pure  and  free  from  mean,  sordid,  and 
base  motives. 

The  volumes  are  a  kind  of  biographical 
history  of  India,  dating  from  the  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the 
year  1786,  to  the  year  of  the  great  sepoy 
rebellion,  in  1857,  and  are  a  record  of 
the  lives  of  some  of  those  officers  who 
have  helped  to  build  up  and  consolidate 
our  great  Indian  empire  —  a  fruitful 
theme  for  any  author's  pen,  and  not  to 
be  exhausted  by  two  or  three  series  of 
volumes  similar  in  size  and  interest  to 
those  now  before  us ;  and  Ave  knoAV  of  no 
Avriter  so  capable  of  continuing  Avhat  he 
has  so  ably  begun  as  Mr.  Kaye  himself 
Not  only  has  he  Avritten  many  previous 
Avorks  on  India,  but  he  is  likewise  per- 
sonally acquainted  Avith  the  country,  and 
also  closely  allied  by  ties  of  friendship  to 
A'ery  many  of  those  Avho  have  helped  to 
make  its  history.  The  lives  are  all  pleas- 
ingly and  graphically  told  ;  public^ 
l^rivate,  and  domestic  virtues  and  inci- 
dents are  so  admirably  blended  together 
as  to  relieve  each  other,  like  the  darker 
and  brighter  colors  in  a  painting,  so 
that  the  reader  gains  a  good  conception 
and  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  actions 
Avhich  made  their  names  Avorthy  of  being 
enshrined  in  history,  but  of  those  moral 
qualities  Avhich  impart  dignity  to  charac- 
ter, and  endear  their  possessors  to  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  those  who  Avere 
privileged  to  class  them  in  the  number 
of  their  friends.  A  tinge  of  romance 
appears  to  color  the  lives  of  all ;  and 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  Avith  one  exception,  they  each 
left  England  at  an  age  Avhen  most  others 
of  their  standing  in  society  Avere  still 
at  school,  to  carve  out  for  themselves  a 
pathAvay  to  fortune  and  to  f\mie,  in  a 
country  so  comparatively  unknoAvn  fifty 
years  since  (and  so  little  known  even 
noAv)  as  India,  AA'here  customs,  language, 
and  scenery  Avere  something  so  directly 
opposite  to  their  home-life  in  England. 
A  kind  of  mythic  atmosphere  seemed, 
to  many  minds,  to  surround  India,  Avhich 
De  Quincey  well  expresses  Avhen  he 
says  : — "  The  mere  antiquity  of  Asiatic 
things,  of  their   institutions,    histories, 
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above  all,  of  thoir  mythologies,  *fcc.,  is 
so  impressive,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of 
the  race  and  name  overpowers  the  sense 
of  youth  in  the  individual.  .  .  .  Even 
Englishmen,  though  not  bred  in  any 
knowledge  of  such  institutions,  cannot 
but  shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity  of 
castes  that  have  flowed  apart,  and  refus- 
ed to  mix  through  such  immemorial 
tracts  of  time  ;  nor  can  any  man  fail  to 
be  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Ganges, 
or  the  very  name  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
contributes  much  to  these  feelings  that 
Asia  is,  and  has  been  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  part  of  the  earth  most  swarm- 
ing with  human  life,  the  great  "  oj^'ct- 
na  go^tium.  3Ian  is  a  weed  in  those 
regions."  Tliese  arc,  in  a  lesser  or  great- 
er degree,  the  undefined  feelings  with 
which  India  has  been  regarded,  floating 
in  the  minds  of  many.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  those  who  have  plunged  into 
the  thick  of  lite  there,  should  be  viewed 
by  their  friends  at  home  as  enveloped  in 
a  halo  of  romance.  All  who  read  these 
volumes,  and  whose  natures  sympathize 
Avith  "what  is  grand  in  human  character 
and  action,  cannot  fail  to  be  touched  by 
the  livesso  clearly  and  ably  drawn  by 
our  author.  Natures  strong,  blight,  and 
impulsive,  seeing,  as  it  were  intuitively, 
what  work  was  to  be  done,  and  eager 
and  willing  to  do  it,  almost  rebellious  if 
not  allowed  to  do  it ;  others  again,  calm, 
self-reliant  and  selfcontained,  doing 
]ioble  and  praiseworthy  work  for  their 
country,  and  for  the  people  with  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  and  yet,  withal, 
having  implicit  trust  and  'faith  in  the 
overruling  providence  of  God,  and  in 
the  hurry  and  press  of  occupation,  and 
in  the  midst  of  strife  and  danger,  finding- 
time  to  seek  help,  strength,  and  guid- 
ance by  prayer,  and  at  last  meeting,  it 
may  be.  a  hero's  death  in  the  storm 
and  rage  of  battle,  or  finding  a  nameless 
grave  away  from  friends,  and  amongst 
those  who  had  treacherously  murdered 
them. 

The  volumes  commence  with  the  life 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  man  possessing  no 
brilliancy  of  genius  or  high  mental  en- 
dowments, but  a  large  amount  of  clear, 
practical  good  sense,  with  uprightness 
and  integrity  of  character,  who  acted 
from  a  conscientious  idea  of  duty,  and 
who  loved  to  do  his  work  well.  It  was 
judicious   of  Mr.  Kaye   to  make  Lord 
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Cornwallis  the  first  of  his  heroes  in  the 
JLii'es  of  Indian  Officers^  for  it  was  his 
administration  that  made  the  other  lives 
possible,  and  by  the  work  he  performed 
cleared  a  pathway  for  his  successors  to 
rise  into  eminence  and  fame.  The  read- 
er gains  a  tolerable  conception  of  the 
work  Lord  Cornwallis  accomplished  in 
India  by  the  slight  and  rapid  sketch  our 
author  gives  us  of  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
social  morality  of  the  Company's  serv- 
ants was  at  a  very  low  ebb  when  Lord 
Cornwallis  arrived  in  India  ;  drinking, 
gambling,  quarrelling,  and  licentiousness 
everywhere  prevailed.  Against  all  this 
Lord  Cornwallis  resolutely  set  his  face. 
Mr.  Kaye  says,  "  It  was  soon  known  that 
hard  drinking  and  high  play  were  dis- 
tasteful to  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  would 
be  discountenanced  by  him.  And  from 
that  time  a  steady  improvement  super- 
vened upon  the  social  morality  of  the 
presidency.  People  began  to  keep  ear- 
lier hours  ;  there  was  less  of  i-oystering 
and  of  gambling  than  before  his  arrival, 
and  as  a  natural  result,  less  duelling  and 
suicide,  both  of  which  were  fearfully 
rampant  at  the  time  of  Lord  Corn  wallis's 
arrival  in  Calcutta."  Indeed,  previous 
to  his  arrival,  disorder  and  quarrelling 
among  the  Company's  servants  were 
continually  taking  place,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  council,  frequently  ending  in 
bloodshed.  Bad  as  it  was  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  not 
quite  so  lawless  as  at  its  commencement, 
Avhen  we  are  informed  that  "  the  presi- 
dent kept  his  councillors  in  order  with  a 
stafl".  and  sometimes  enforced  his  author- 
ity with  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
blows,  that  human  nature  could  not  bear 
up  without  complaining.  One  unfor- 
tunate member  of  the  civil  service  of  the- 
period  complained  that  he  had  received 
from  the  president '  two  cuts  in  the  head, 
the  one  very  long  and  deep,  the  other  a 
slight  thing  in  comparison  to  that ;  then 
a  great  blowe  on  my  left  arme,  which 
has  inflamed  the  shoulder,  and  deprived 
me  of  the  use  of  thathmbe  ;  on  my  right 
side  a  blowe  on  my  ribs,  just  beneath 
the  pap,  which  is  a  stoppage  to  my 
breath,  and  makes  me  incapable  of  help- 
ing myself;  on  my  left  hip  another,  noth- 
ing inferior  to  the  first ;  but,  above  all, 
a  cut  on  the  brow  of  my  eye.'  "  Lord 
Cornwallis  did  not  have  recourse  to  anv 
G5 
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such  violence  to  enforce  his  wishes.  Op- 
position, however,  he  did  meet  with  (as 
what  reformer  does  not  ?)  both  in  India 
and  from  the  Company  in  England,  es- 
pecially when  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes  touched  the  Company's  purse. 
Eager  though  they  were  for  increased 
profits  from  their  various  establisliments, 
they  were  yet  so  short-sighted  as  to  pay 
their  servants  the  lowest  possible  sura 
for  wages,  making  up  the  deficiency  by 
allowing  each  one  to  trade  for  himself, 
which  they  did,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  their  employers,  by  considering  "self 
first,  and  Company  afterward."  The 
folly  of  this  system  was  soon  apparent  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who  immediately  began 
to  apply  the  only  effectual  remedy  that 
would  in  any  way  remove  it — viz.,  by 
"paying  the  servants  in  proportion  to 
the  risks  which  they  incurred  and  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected ;  "  but  it  was  only  by  the  earnest 
and  repeated  recommendation  of  tlie 
Governor-General  that  the  Company  gave 
their  assent  to  his  contemplated  measure, 
which,  however,  he  had  practically  an- 
ticipated. Another  source  of  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  Indian  reform  consist- 
ed in  being  ham2:>ered  by  claimants  for 
lucrative  appointments ;  which  claimants, 
however,  had  no  claim  itpon  the  Com- 
pany or  the  Governor-General,  with  the 
exception  of  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  some  influential  personages  in  Eng- 
land who  adopted  this  easy  method  of 
getting  rid  of  troublesome  petitioners. 
To  this  Lord  Cornwallis  was  strenuously 
opposed  ;  he  had  refused  all  personal 
appHcations  of  a  similar  kind  pre- 
vious to  leaving  England ;  and  now  he 
Avrote  to  his  friend  Lord  Sydney,  "  I  am 
still  persecuted  every  day  by  people 
■coming  out  with  letters  to  me,  who 
either  get  into  jail  or  starve  in  the  foreign 
:settlements.  For  God's  sake,  do  all  in 
your  power  to  stop  this  madness."  iVnd 
to  one  applicant,  who  had  come  out  to 
India  with  the  usual  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, he  writes,  "If I  was  inclined 
to  serve  you,  it  is  wholly  out  of  my 
power  to  do  it,  Avithout  a  breach  of  my 
duty.  I  most  earnestly  advise  you  to 
think  of  returning  to  England  as  soon  as 
•possible;  after  the  1st  of  January  next, 
I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
you  thither."  A  seemingly  harsh,  but, 
we  imngine,  a  very  effectual  way  of  dis- 


missing a  claimant,  and  one  somewhat  dif- 
ferent to  that  rumored  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Clive  in  a  similar  in- 
stance, and  which  our  author,  quoting 
from  a  speech  of  Lord  Macaulay's,  gives 
us  in  a  foot-note.  It  was  during  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  India  Bill  of  1853 
that  Lord  Macaulay,  alluding  to  these 
adventurers,  said : — 

These  were  the  sort  of  men  who  took  no 
office,  but  simply  put  the  Governor-G-eneral 
to  a  species  of  ransom.  They  laid  upon  liim 
a  sort  of  tax — what  the  Mahrattas  call  chout, 
and  the  Scotch  black-mail ;  that  is,  the  sum 
paid  to  a  thief,  in  consideration  that  he  went 
away  without  doing  harm.  There  was  a 
tradition  in  Calcutta,  where  the  story  Avas 
very  ch-cumstantially  told  and  generally  be- 
lieved, that  a  man  came  out  with  a  letter  of 
strong  recommendation  from  one  of  the  min- 
isters during  Lord  Olive's  second  administra- 
tion. Lord  Clive  saw  tliat  he  was  not  only 
unfit  for,  but  would  positively  do  harm  in, 
any  office,  and  said,  in  his  peculiar  way, 
''  Well,  chap,  how  much  do  you  want  ?  "  Not 
being  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  so  plainlj^, 
the  man  replied,  that  he  only  hoped  for  some 
situation  in  which  his  services  might  be  use- 
ful. "  That  is  no  anSAver,  chap,"  said  Lord 
Clive ;  "  how  much  do  you  want  ?  Will 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  do?"  The 
person  replied,  that  he  should  be  delighted 
if,  by  laborious  service,  he  could  obtain  that 
competence.  Lord  Clive  then  wrote  out  an 
order  for  the  sum  at  once,  and  told  the  ap- 
plicant to  leave  India  by  the  ship  he  came  in, 
and  when  in  England  again,  to  remain  there. 

Difficulties  somewhat  retarded  reform, 
but  Lord  Cornwallis  Avas  not  the  man  to 
succumb  under  difficulties,  however  for- 
midable ;  on  the  contrary,  he  calmly, 
but  steadily  and  resolutely,  did  the  work 
he  thought  was  needed,  and  Avhen  he 
left  India,  after  seven  years'  administra- 
tion, it  was  with  the  conscious  knowledge 
and  proud  satisfaction  that  he  had 
wrought  great  beneficial  changes  in, 
and  improved  the  character  of,  the  pub- 
lic service  of  our  Indian  empire. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  at  any  length 
of  all  the  various  characters  contained  in 
the  work  before  us ;  yet  still  it  seems 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  hividious  to 
select  any  one  particular  life  on  which 
to  dilate,  Avhere  all  are  noble  and  praise- 
Avorthy,  and  all  exceedingly  interesting. 
But  among  the  five  biographies  that  oc- 
cupy the  pages  of  the  first  volume,  that 
of  Sir  Chartes  jMetcalfe  struck  us  as  be- 
ing one  presenting  many  phases  pecu- 
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liarly  attractive,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
affording  valuable  instruction  and  sug- 
gestion. The  characteristic  merits  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  life  will  be  readily 
discerned  by  the  reader,  as  he  traces  his 
career  from  the  time  when,  as  a  dream- 
ing schoolboy  at  Eton,  "  he  was  wont 
to  pace  the  cloisters,  and  think  of  the 
days  to  come,  in  which  lie  miglit  malce 
for  himself  a  place  in  history  as  a  great 
orator,  a  great  statesman,  a  great  soldier, 
or  as  the  liberator  of  an  oppressed 
race,"  till  that  in  which  all  these  dreams 
were  realized,  and  in  his  old  age  he 
reached  the  climax  of  his  ambitious 
hopes,  tliough  scarcely  able  to  drag  his 
weary  and  worn  body  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  take  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  still  a  boy, 
he  was  removed  from  his  •■'  much-loved 
Eton,"  and  sent  out  to  India  to  make 
for  himself  a  fortune  and  a  name.  He 
first  set  foot  in  that  country  in  the  year 
1801,  and  was  the  first  student  who 
signed  the  Statute  Book  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  then  recently  founded 
by  Lord  Wellesley.  Like  a  great  many 
more  men  who  became  famous  in  his- 
tory, Charles  Metcalfe,  after  the  first 
novelty  of  his  Lidian  life  had  passed, 
grew  weary  and  despondent,  wrote 
liome  to  say  "  that  he  hated  India," 
and  that  all  his  future  happiness  depended 
on  being  allowed  to  return  again  to 
England.  The  answer  he  received  to  his 
request  to  leave  India,  was  a  letter 
of  encouragement  from  his  father,  and  a 
box  of  pills  from  his  mother,  who  accom- 
panied the  gift  with  a  letter,  in  which  she 
wrote,  "  You  may  laugh  at  my  sending 
them,  but  I  think  you  are  bilious,  and  they 
will  be  of  great  service."  So  Charles,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  recovered  from  his 
depression,  stayed  in  India,  where  he 
soon  found  useful  occupation  in  Lord 
Wellesley's  oftice,  who  possessed  sufii- 
cient  discernment  to  perceive  there  was 
something  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence in  the  young  lad  Metcalfe.  In  the 
year  1804,  when  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  appointed  political  assistant 
to  General  Lake,  then  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army;  but  the  old  general 
and  his  staff  were  more  inclined  to  sneer 
at  the  "boy-civilian"  as  a  "non-combat- 
ant clerk  "  than  to  respect  him,  which, 
Mr.  Kaye  informs  us,  "  young  Metcalfe 
got  some  inkling  of,"  and  quietly  bided 


his  time.  An  opportunity  soon  came.  The 
army  Avas  before  the  strong  fortress  of 
Deeg.  The  storming  party  was  told  off, 
and  the  "non-combatant  clerk"  volun- 
teered to  accompany  it.  He  Avas  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  the  breach.  This  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  old  general, 
who  made  most  honorable  mention  of 
him  in  his  dispatch,  and  ever  afterward, 
throughout  the  campaign,  spoke  of  him 
as  the  "little  stormer."  This  proved  that 
Metcalfe  possessed  courage,  and  was  not 
to  be  sneered  at  with  impunity.  Some 
time  after  this  the  "little  stormer"  was 
sent  as  "assistant  to  the  resident  at 
Delhi,"  The  resident  was  a  character 
Metcalfe  could  not  nnich  respect,  being 
a  man  much  given  to  the  language  of 
flattery,  and  "  who  had  been  represent- 
ed in  a  caricature  of  the  day  as  saluting 
Satan  with  a  compliment,  and  wishing 
'long  life  and  prosperity  to  his  majes- 
ty."' But  it  was  while  at  Delhi  that 
young  Metcalfe  exhibited  another  hon- 
orable trait  in  his  character  ;  he  found 
his  expenses  for  exceeded  his  income, 
and  became  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
without,  apparently,  any  prospect  of 
liquidating  it.  However,  Avhile  still  in 
doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  clearing  off  his  liabilities,  nev/ 
duties  were  added  to  the  routine  of  his 
work,  with  an  increase  of  income.  "  He 
determined  to  convert  this  addition  to 
his  salary  into  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  resolutely  ad- 
hering to  the  design,  he  paid  them  off 
.  to  the  last  sixpence  without  any  foreign 
aid,  and  soon  hiid  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune,"  In  the  year  1808,  Metcalfe 
had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
skill  as  a  diplomatist  in  the  mission  to 
Lahore,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
the  negotiations  were  successfully  ac- 
complished between  himself  and  Runjet 
Singh,  the  Sikh  ruler;  so  successful  in- 
deed, that  young  Metcalfe  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Government  for  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted 
the  difiicult  transactions.  In  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  he  was  resident  at  Delhi,  and 
was  able  to  save  £3,000  yearly  from  his 
salary.  It  is  a  somewhat  touching  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  Indian  heroes  of 
Mr.  Kaye's  work,  that  they  one  and  all 
possessed  at  times,  or  rather  always,  an 
intense  yearning  for  England  and  home. 
While  gaining  honor  abroad,  while  ac- 
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cumulating  fortune  in  tlie  subtleties  of 
diplomatic  missions,  or  in  the  strife  of 
war,  the  desire  is  continually  peeping 
out,  either  in  the  letters  written  home, 
or  in  the  Avords  spoken  of  friends.  One 
yearns  to  behold  the  faces  of  his  children, 
whom  he  has  left  behind  in  England ; 
another  longs  to  embrace  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  has  been  separated  so  long ; 
Avhile  a  third  wishes  to  be  again  by  the 
side  of  the  mother  whose  stay  and  com- 
fort he  is.  Domestic  loves  and  affections 
burnt  strongly  in  the  bosoms  of  all,  and 
s})read  their  genial  glow  over  their 
whole  nature,  softening  and  refining  their 
hearts.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  responsi- 
bilities, Lord  Cornwallis  could  be  "  sus- 
tained by  the  thoughts  of  his  Suffolk 
home."  "Let  me  know  that  you  are 
well,  and  that  you  are  doing  well,"  he 
Avrote  to  his  children,  "  and  I  can  be 
happy,  even  in  Calcutta."  Of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  we  are  told  "  there  were  times 
when  he  felt  very  isolated  and  compan- 
ionless,  a  solitary  man  in  a  strange  land, 
and  his  heart  often  turned  restlessly  to 
P^ngland,  as  though  there  alone  the 
blessings  of  domestic  life  were  to  be 
found,"  and  his  thoughts  continually 
turned  to  his  old  home  at  "  Burnfoot." 
And  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  Mr.  Kaye 
writes,  that  his  "heart,  untravelled, 
was  ever  fondly  turning  to  his  family 
at  Montrose ; "  and  himself  writes, 
"  how  dearly  should  I  like  to  see  little 
Charley  or  Cecilia  trudging  into  my 
canvas  abode."  Brave,  impulsive  Gen- 
eral Neill  was  ever  longing  to  be  with* 
his  wife  and  little  ones  far  away  in  Eng- 
land;  and  grand,  noble  John  Nicholson 
never  failed  to  think  of  the  mother  who 
almost  idolized  her  brave  son.  And  so 
Avith  the  rest.  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  the 
thick  of  his  prosi)erous  career,  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  a  recompense  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  not  seeing  his 
father  or  mother  for  so  many  years.  In 
the  year  1835  he  reached  the  topmost 
step  of  the  ladder  in  his  Indian  career, 
having  attained  the  dignity  of  Gover- 
nor-General. "The  dreams  of  the  Eton 
cloisters  "  had  become  substantial  real- 
ities. Further  honors,  however,  were 
in  store,  and  he  became  in  succession 
Governor  of  Jamaica  and  Governor- 
General  of  Canada;  and,  while  in  Can- 
ada, after  forty-five  years'  work  and 
waiting,  he  reached  the  ultimate  pinnacle 


of  his  most  ambitious  hopes — he  was 
made  a  peer  of  the  realm.  But  he  felt  it 
came  "  too  late."  The  Avornout  and  dis- 
ease-stricken statesman  felt  that  the  hon- 
or would  "  not  add  one  jot  to  the  hap- 
piness "  he  still  hoped  to  enjoy,  by  living 
in  retirement  with  his  sister.  He  died  in 
the  year  1846.  "The  last  sounds,"  Ave 
are  told,  "Avhich  reached  him  Avere  the 
sweet  strains  of  his  sister's  harp.  '  Hoav 
sweet  those  sounds  are  ! '  he  Avas  heard 
to  whisper,  almost  Avith  his  dying 
breath." 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  tlie  read- 
ers of  Mr.  Kaye's  woi-k  to  find  that 
many  of  the  Indian  heroes  gave  early 
indications  of  Avhat  metal  and  stuff"  they 
were  made.  When  John  Malcolm,  a 
mere  lad  of  tAvelve  years  of  age,  went 
to  pass  at  the  India  House,  he  Avas 
nothing  daunted  by  the  "  august  assem- 
blage of  directors."  They  theraseh^es 
Avere  pleased  Avith  the  good  looks  and 
youthful  appearance  of  the  lad  ;  and  one 
of  their  number  inquired,  "My  little 
man,  what  Avould  you  do  if  you  Avere 
to  meet  Hyder  Ali  ?  "  "  Do,"  answered 
the  boyish  aspirant,  "  why,  sir,  I  Avould 
out  Avith  my  sword  and  cut  off"  his 
head!  "  And  this  spirit  of  boyish  con- 
fidence never  seems  to  have  deserted 
him,  but  obtained  for  him,  in  scenes  of 
dift'iculty,  danger,  and  general  depres- 
sion, the  cognomen  of  "Boy  Malcolm." 
Eldred  Pottinger  exhibited  early  proofs 
of  his  love  of  military  life  and  adven- 
ture. He  A\'as  ever  j^laying  with  gun- 
powder, erecting  fortifications,  superin- 
tending mimic  sieges  and  battles,  and 
reading,  Avith  tlie  delightful  abandon- 
ment so  characteristic  of  boys,  books  of 
traA^el,  Avar,  and  famous  sieges;  thus 
shadowing  forth  in  his  boyish  sports  and 
amusements  indications  of  the  military 
talents  for  Avhich  hewas  afterward  so 
famous  as  the  defender  of  Herat,  but 
which  never  came  to  their  full  fruition, 
because  of  his  early  death  at  the  age  of 
thirty-tAVO  years.  The  bold,  brave,  fear- 
less, and  independent  General  Neill  gave 
early  symptoms  of  Avhat  the  man  Avas 
to  become ;  for  Avhcn  not  five  years  of 
age  he  one  morning  lel't  his  home,  and 
Avas  absent  for  many  hours,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  Avhole  household, 
Avho  Avere  all  fearful  that  sonu^  accident 
had  happened  to  the  child.  However, 
some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
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day,  "  his  father  observed  him  coming, 
with  leisurely  composure,  homeward, 
across  a  long,  dangeroits  embankment, 
which  confined  the  water  of  Barnwell 
Loch.  His  father  went  to  meet  him, 
and  anxiously  asked,  '  Where  have  you 
been,  Jamie  V  '  '  Well,'  replied  the  boy, 
'I  just  thougiit  I'd  like  to  take  a  long 
Avalk,  and  look  at  all  things  as  I  went 
on,  and  see  whether  I  could  get  home 
by  myself.  And  I  have  done  it!''  he 
added  proudly,  '  and  noAV  I  am  to  have 
no  more  nursery-maids  running  after 
me — I  can  manage  myself.'  "  This  fear- 
less independence  of  spirit  came  out  in 
full  play  and  force  during  the  great 
sepoy  rebellion  of  1857.  When  at 
Benares,  he  took  all  responsibility  upon 
himself,  and  when  civilians  wished  for 
a  council  of  war  to  decide  upon  future 
operations,  he  '■''imt  a  stop  to  that  non- 
sense.'''' And  further  on,  at  Allahabad, 
the  same  indomitable  spirit  supported 
him  when,  beneath  the  fierce  rays  of  an 
Indian  sun,  he  had  to  walk  "at  least 
one  mile  through  burning  river  sand," 
and  only  lived  by  "having  water 
dashed "  over  him ;  but  he  did  exist 
through  it,  although  others  that  were 
with  him  were  killed  by  the  fierce  noon- 
day sun  ;  and  he  himself,  writing  to  his 
wife  fi-om  Allahabad,  says  : — "  I  was 
quite  done  up  by  my  dash  from  Benares, 
and  getting  into  the  fort  in  that  noon- 
day heat.  I  was  so  exhausted  for  days, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lie  down  constant- 
ly. I  could  only  sit  up  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time,  and  when  our  attacks 
were  going  on,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
in  the  batteries  and  give  my  orders  and 
directions.  I  had  ahvays  the  greatest 
confidence  in  myself;  and  although  I 
felt  almost  dying  from  complete  ex- 
haustion, yet  I  kept  up  heart,  and  here 
I  am,  God  be  praised,  as  well  as  ever, 
only  a  little  thinner.  For  several  days 
I  drank  champagne  and  water  to  keep 
me  u})."  Of  such  stuff  as  this  our  In- 
dian heroes  were  made ;  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  heroic  lives 
the  work  of  Mr.  Kaye  contains  is  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  lie  had  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman,  combined  with 
the  chivalry  of  a  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and 
the  firm,  unswerving  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  his  whole  life  was  character- 
ized by  noble  acts  of  usefulness  and 
Christian  charity.     He  appeared  to  pos- 


sess, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  of 
binding  with  the  ties  of  love  and  admi- 
ration all  with  whom  he  ever  came  in 
contact.  And  his  biogra])her,  summing 
up  his  character,  says,  "  He  was  person- 
ally one  of  the  most  gentle,  loving,  and 
compassionate  of  men  ;  and  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  great  world  around  him 
he  was  essentially  charitable  and  for- 
bearing." He,  with  the  help  of  his 
noble  wife,  founded  the  "  Lawrence  Asy- 
lum," for  the  home  and  education  of  the 
children  of  the  European  soldiers.  To 
improve  and  firmly  establish,  as  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  these  asylums  Avits 
one  of  his  chief  aims  throughout  his 
Indian  career ;  and  Avhen  dying,  at 
Lucknow,  from  the  eftects  of  a  bomb- 
shell, which  had  shattered  his  thigh,  he 
still  thought  of  them,  and  repeatedly 
said,  "  Remember  the  asylum  ;  do  not 
let  them  forget  the  asylum."  A  thor- 
oughly active  man  was  this  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  whom  no  dangers  daunted  or 
difficulties  overcame,  but  who  "tried to 
do  his  duty,"  and  in  no  way  whatever- 
restricting  the  rendering  of  the  word 
duty,  on  the  contrary,  giving  it  the 
widest  possible  margin.  He  did  all  he 
could  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
natives  to  whatever  part  of  India  his 
duty  called  him ;  and  his  deepest  sym- 
pathies Avere  always  stirred  on  behalf  of 
poor  prisoners  confined  in  the  loathsome 
and  Avretched  jails  of  the  country,  and 
he  made  it  his  especial  object,  in  all  his 
journeys,  to  visit  the  jails  on  his  route. 
He  continually  advocated  the  expe- 
diency of  improved  jail  discipline,  not 
only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  by  let- 
ter, and  official  documents,  but  like- 
wise by  many  articles  he  contributed  to 
the  Calcutta  Bevieio.  In  his  liter,ary 
labors,  in  all  his  plans  and  endeavors  for 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  India,  he  found  a  staunch  supporter 
and  most  able  coadjutor  in  his  most 
admirable  wife,  who  cheerfully  shared 
his  labors,  his  dangers,  and  inconven- 
iencies,  helping  him  in  all  things,  and 
becoming  one,  in  fact,  with  her  noble 
husband.  One  who  knew  them  well 
says — when  Lawrence  Avas  a  revenue 
surveyor — "  On  one  occasion,  after  his 
marriage,  we  had  to  inclose  a  large 
tract  of  the  Dhoon,  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  Europeans  had  never  ven- 
tured to  expose  themselves,  so  he  took 
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one  side  of  the  area  himself,  and  gave 
me  the  other  side,  and  we  were  to  meet. 
It  was  a  dense  jungle  at  the  foot  of  the 
ISTepaul  hills,  intersected  with  forest 
trees — a  famous  tiger  tract.  The  dews 
were  so  heavy,  that  my  bed  under  a 
small  tent  was  wet  through.  Fires 
were  kept  constantly  lighted  to  keep  olf 
the  tigers  and  wild  elephants,  which 
gave  unmistakable  indication  of  their 
proximity,  and  it  was  not  till  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock  that  the  fog  cleared  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  of  our  laying  a  theod- 
olite. It  was  in  such  a  tract  that,  after 
three  or  four  days,  we  connected  our 
survey,  and  when  we  met,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  Mrs.  Lawrence  with  him. 
She  was  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  nullah, 
her  feet  overhanging  the  den  of  some 
Avild  animal.  Wiiile  she,  Avith  a  ]iort- 
folio  in  her  lap,  was  writing  overland 
letters,  her  husband,  at  no  great  distance, 
w^as  laying  his  theodolite.  In  such 
rough  in  gs  this  admirable  wife  delighted 
to  share ;  while,  at  other  times,  seldom 
under  circumstances  of  what  other  peo- 
ple call  comfort,  she  woiild  lighten  his 
labors  by  reading  works  he  wished  to 
consult,  and  by  making  notes  and  ex- 
tracts to  which  he  wished  to  refer  in 
])is  literary  compositions.  She  was  one 
in  a  thousand ;  a  woman  highly  gifted 
in  mind,  and  of  a  most  cheeiful  dispo- 
sition, and  fell  into  his  ways  of  im- 
bounded  liberality  and  hospitality,  with 
no  attempt  at  external  appearance  of 
luxury  or  refinement.  She  would  share 
with  him  the  wretched  accommodation 
of  the  'castles  ' — little  better  than  cow- 
sheds— of  the  Khytul  district,  and  be 
the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Or  we 
would  find  her  sharing  a  tent  some  ten 
feet  square,  a  suspended  shawl  separat- 
ing her  bed-room  and  dressing-room 
from  the  hospital  breakfast-table,  and 
then  both  were  in  their  glory."  With 
such  a  wife  did  Sir  Ilenry  Lawrence 
pursue  his  eminently  honorable  and  use- 
ful career  till  the  year  1856,  when  she 
sickened  and  died.  He  felt  it  was  "  a 
crushing  bloAv,  and  though  he  bowed 
himself  resigned  to  it,  'the  difterence' 
was  keenly  felt  by  him  in  every  hour  of 
his  life.  The  loss  of  his  helpmate  preyed 
i^)on  liis  spirits  and  sorely  atiected  his 
health."  However,  it  was  not  very 
many  years  after  that  they  were  again 
reunited  ;  at  Lucknow  he  met  a  soldier's 


death,  and  found  a  soldier's  grave,  for 
while  he  was  being  buried,  so  fiercely 
did  the  rebellious  sepoys  make  their 
attacks,  that  no  oflicer  was  able  to  leave 
his  post  to  follow  his  beloved  com- 
mander to  the  grave. 

We  linger  delightedly  over  the  records 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  figuring  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Kaye's  work,  and  pass 
reluctantly  by,  without  notice,  many 
honored  names.  The  grand  Nicholson, 
with  his  superb  physique,  Avhose  life 
reads  like  that  of  some  mythic  hero, 
and  whom  Lord  Dalhousie  called  a 
"  tower  of  strength,"  and  whom  the 
natives  called  "  Xikku]  Seyn,"  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  good  Moham- 
medans of  historic  ages  were  just  like 
"  Nikkul  Seyn ! "  and  of  Avhom  his 
friend.  Sir  Herbert  Edwards,  wrote, 
"  Of  the  strength  of  his  personal  char- 
acter I  will  only  tell  two  anecdotes. 
First,  if  you  visit  either  the  battle-field 
of  Goojerat  or  Chilianwallah,  tlie  country 
people  begin  the  narrative  of  the  battle 
thus :  '  Nikkul  Seyn  stood  just  there  !  ' 
Second,  a  brotherhood  of  Fakeers,  in 
Hazareh,  abandoned  all  forms  of  Asiatic 
inonachisra,  and  commenced  the  wor- 
ship of  'Nikkul  Seyn,'  which  they  still 
continue.  Kepeatedly  they  have  met 
John  Nicholson  since,  and  fallen  at  his 
feet  as  their  Gooroo  (religious  or  spirit- 
ual guide).  He  has  flogged  them  sound- 
ly on  every  occasion,  and  sometimes 
imprisoned  them,  but  the  sect  of  the 
Nikkul  Seynees  remains  as  devoted  as 
ever.  On  the  last  whijiping,  John  Nich- 
olson released  them,  on  the  condition 
that  they  would  transfer  their  adoration 
to  John  Becher  ;  but,  arrived  at  their 
monastei'y  in  Hazareh,  they  once  niore 
resumed  the  Avorship  of  the  relentless 
'  Nikkul  Seyn.'  "  We  must  likewise 
pass  by  the  brave  young  Arthur  Con- 
oily  and  his  adventurous  career,  his  long- 
imprisonment  at  Bokhara,where,  through 
long,  dreary  months  of  suftering  and 
continement,  his  only  solace  was  reading 
a  small  English  Prayer-book  and  writing 
a  daily  account  of  his  captivity  on  its 
margins  and  blank  pages.  After  his 
barbarous  execution,  the  little  book 
found  its  way  "into  one  of  the  bazaars 
of  Bokhara,  whence  it  was  recovered  by 
a  Russian  prisonei",  who  consigned  it  to 
General  Ignatiefi',  Avhen  the  mission 
under   that   officer   visited   Bokhara  in 
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185S.  On  returning  to  the  Russian 
frontier  and  proceeding  to  Ozenburg, 
the  general  intrusted  the  little  book  to 
the  care  of  Major  Salatzki,  a  member  of 
Ins  mission,  with  the  view  originally  of 
its  presentation  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  IJut  when 
it  was  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  notes  were  of  a  personal  rather 
than  of  a  scientific  character,  it  was 
rightly  considered  that  it  would  be 
a  more  appropriate  gift  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  owner.  So  one  day 
in  1862,  twenty  years  after  Arthur 
Conolly's  death,  it  was  left  at  the  door 
of  his  sister,  Mrs,  Macnaghten,  in  Eaton- 
place."  We  pass  by  these  and  others 
equally  worthy  of  comment ;  to  say, 
tliat  liad  not  Mr,  Kaye  wished  to  keep 
the  biographical  order  of  the  Lives  of 
Indian^ Officers^  that  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn  would  have  made  an  apjjropriate 
finale  to  the  work.  The  brave,  but  frng- 
ile  life,  seems  a  fitting  crown  to  the 
others  ;  so  perfect  a  life  of  self-abnega- 
tion, a  life  so  entirely  devoted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  highest  end  for 
which  man  can  labor,  is  but  seldom 
oftered  as  a  subject  for  a  biographer's 
pen.  Son  of  humble  parents,  he  was 
yet  able  to  gain  the  highest  honors 
Cambridge  had  to  confer,  and,  though 
with  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  the 
Church  of  England,  he  freely  relin- 
quished it  to  dedicate  himself  to  a  mis- 
sionary life  in  India,  Previous  to  his 
leaving  England  he  had  fiillen  in  love 
with  a  Lydia  Grenfell,  and  that  too  with 
all  the  depth  of  devotion  of  which  such 
a  nature  as  Martyn's  is  capable ;  and 
though  he  strove,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  root  up  this  aftection  ;  it  had  entwined 
itself  too  completely  in  his  nature,  and 
so,  Avrestle  as  he  might,  he  could  not 
tear  out  the  lair  image  from  his  heart ; 
he  felt  how  wretched  life  would  be  Avith- 
out  her  love,  and  this  feehng  gained 
more  intensity  the  more  he  endeavored 
to  overcome  it.  He  left  England  with 
the  hope  that  ere  long  he  might  claim 
her  as  his  own ;  but  when  in  India  the 
old  conflict  Avent  on  as  fiercely  as  before 
— the  contention  between  warm  human 
love  on  one  side,  and  spiritual  morbid- 
ness on  the  other.  However,  the  human 
love  was  again  triumphant,  and  he  wrote 
home  for  Miss  Grenfell  to  join  him  in 
India.     The    lino-erina-   love    she   enter- 


tained for  another,  and  his  unlover-like 
letter,  both  combined  to  influence  her 
decision,  which  was  that  of  an  unquali- 
fied refusal.  "It  cut  him  to  the  quick." 
He  had  been  endeavoring  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  could  better  devote  his 
life  to  the  service  of  God  unmarried ; 
but  his  love  was  not  to  be  preached 
down  in  that  way,  "  and  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  he  was  as  little  able  to 
withstand  the  shock  as  any  worldling 
of  six-and-twenty."  And  in  his  reply 
he  wrote,  "  What  a  tempest  agitates  me ! 
I  knew  not  that  I  had  made  so  little 
progress  in  a  spirit  of  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.  I  am  in  my  chastisement 
'  like  the  bullock  imaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,'  like  a  wild  bull  in  the  net,  full  of  the 
iury  of  the  Lord,  the  rebuke  of  my  God." 
And  so  a  blight  fell  upon  his  young  life, 
similar  to  that  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  brave  Arthur  Conolly.  Perhaps  we 
are  all  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  love 
sorrows  than  we  are  to  weep,  but  those 
who  have  known  their  bitterness  will  be 
more  likely  to  coincide  with  Arthur 
Helps,  Avhen  he  says,  "  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  unsuccessful  love  is  almost 
too  great  a  burden  to  be  put  upon  such 
a  poor  creature  as  man."  Henceforth 
Henry  Martyn  oftered  himself  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  shrine  of  duty  ;  he  busied  him- 
self with  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; he  preached  not  only  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
likewise  to  the  natives,  as  well  as  teach- 
ing in  schools ;  no  matter  ^vhen  or  where 
he  labored,  he  tried  to  perform  what  he 
considered  his  duty  to  his  God.  Doubt- 
less much  of  the  bitterness  with  which 
he  habitually  regarded  happiness  arose 
from  his  weak  and  fi'ail  body  acting 
upon  an  excessively  sensitive  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  and  though  he  might 
regard  it  as  a  crime,  still  there  was  one 
consistent  stream  of  the  great  heroism 
of  self-abnegation  flowing  ]:)urely,  though 
disastrously,  through  his  life."  Totallj^ 
disregarding  all  temporal  comforts,  his 
health  failed,  and  he  grew  day  by  day 
more  feeble,  and  friends  thought  that  the' 
approach  of  death  was  discernible  "  in 
the  fine  fading  of  his  delicate  face,"  and 
symptoms  of  the  old  family  complaint, 
that  of  consimiption,  began  to  appear ; 
this,  however,  appeared  to  render  him 
more  cheerful,  and  a  beautiful  resigna- 
tion descended  u[)on  him.     About  this 
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time  he  determined  to  visit  Persia,  so 
that  he  might  improve  his  knowledge  in 
the  language  and  obtain  assistance  in 
translating  the  Scriptures.  He  sailed  to 
Bombay  in  company  with  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  and  together  they  visited 
the  tomb,  at  Goa,  of  tlie  great  Jesuit 
missionary  to  the  Indies,  Francis  Xavier. 
From  India  he  sailed  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  two  days  after  he  had  reached 
Shiraz.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  theo- 
logical discussions  with  the  Moollahs 
and  other  learned  people  of  the  place. 
In  Shiraz  he  completed  the  translation 
of  the  ISTew  Testament  into  Persian. 
Amid  all  his  labor  his  thoughts  con- 
tinually turned  to  her  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  call  Ins  wife,  and  numei'ous 
were  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Miss  Gren- 
fell.  But  his  incessant  labors,  and  the 
variability  of  the  climate  from  heat  to 
cold,  had  acted  detrimentally  upon  his 
frail  body,  and  fever  and  ague  seem  to 
have  almost  entirely  prostrated  him,  and 
he  applied  for  leave  to  return  to  England. 
In  September  he  started  on  his  home- 
ward journey,  which,  however,  he  was 
never  foted  to  accomplish,  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  journey  Avere  more  than  he 
could  bear,  and  he  became  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day,  till,  utterly  prostrate 
and  overcome,  he  died  at  Yokat,  with- 
o«iit  a  friend  or  a  countryman  near, 
entirely  surrounded  by  strangers.  The 
last  entry  he  made  in  his  journal  was, 
"  Oh,  when  shall  time  give  place  to 
eternity?  when  shall  appear  that  new 
heaven  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwclleth 
righteousness?  There,  'there  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  anything  that  defileth,' 
none  of  that  wickedness  which  has  made 
men  worse  than  wild  beasts,  none  of 
those  corruptions  which  add  still  more 
to  the  miseries  of  morality  shall  be  seen 
or  heard  of  any  more."  And  thus  died 
Henry  Martyn,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
one  years.  A  great  soul,  which  had  it 
tabernacled  in  a  more  healthy  body, 
would  have  accomplished  mightier  things 
than  those  it  did  in  India. 

"We  close  Mr.  Kaye's  two  volumes 
with  the  fervent  impression  that  they 
will  find  a  welcome  and  large  acceptance 
from  a  wide  circle  of  readers ;  and,  as 
one  reviewer  states,  will  make  an  addi- 
tional work  among  the  number  of  books 
dedicated  to  school-boy  prizes.  The 
lives  contained  in  the  work  are  all  well 


and  appreciatively  written ;  if  there  is 
one  fault — and  what  work  is  perfect  ? — 
it  is,  that  they  are,  perhaps,  too  laudatory. 
We  sometimes  feel  that  it  is  of  friends 
the  author  is  writing,  and  that  he  is  a 
partial  biographer ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
doubtful  defect,  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  a  gallery  of  heroes  whose 
lives  it  will  be  well  to  ponder. 


HIRAM   POWERS. 

As  an  embellishment  for  this  nimiber 
of  the  Eclectic,  avc  furnish  our  readers 
with  a  portrait  of  Iliram  Powers,  the 
distinguished  sculptor,  who,  Avith  Church 
and  Bierstadt,  has  done  more  than  all 
our  other  artists  to  elevate  American 
art  and  American  genius  in  the  eyes  of 
EurojDeans.  The  biography  of  a  great 
man  is  written  in  his  deeds,  and  more 
especially  is  this  observation  true  of  an 
artist.  His  works  are  not  mere  mechan- 
ical productions  ;  they  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  himself,  glowing  with  his  genius 
and  imbued  with  his  very  life,  and 
through  them  is  he  known  to  the  world  ; 
but  the  struggles  of  his  earlier  years, 
and  the  obstacles  met  and  overcome 
Avhile  toiling  along  the  "no  thorough- 
fare "  to  fame,  must  ever  awaken  inter- 
est. 

Hiram  Powers  Avas  born  at  Wood- 
stock, Vermont,  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1805,  and  is  now  in  his  sixty-tliird  year. 
His  father  being  a  farmer  in  rather  i-e- 
duced  circumstances,  and  himself  the 
eighth  child,  he  passed  his  youth  in 
manual  labor,  and  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  in  a  district  school. 
The  larm  proving  unsuccessful,  he  emi- 
grated Avith  the  family  to  Ohio,  and 
soon  procured  a  situation  in  a  reading- 
room,  and  subsequently  Avith  a  clock- 
maker,  for  whom  he  collected  debts  and 
assisted  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
business. 

About  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  German  sculptor,  Avho,  perceiv- 
ing his  talent,  taught  him  the  art  of  mod- 
elling in  plaster,  and  after  a  little  prac- 
tice he  produced  busts  of  considerable 
merit.  His  taste  for  art  and  his  evident 
genius  secured  him  a  position  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Cincinnati,  the  Avax  depart- 
ment of  Avliich  Avas  ibr  seven  years  un- 
der liis  direction. 

His  rej)utation  increasing,  ho  repaired 
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to  Washington  in  1835,  and  was  foi- 
some  time  profitably  em])loycd  in  mod- 
elling busts  of  distinguished  men.  By 
the  noble  liberality  of  Mr.  Longworth, 
of  Cincinnati,  he  was  enabled,  in  1837, 
to  carry  into  effect  his  long-cherished 
desire  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Italy,  that 
pantheon  of  all  that  is  majestic  in  sculp- 
ture and  marvellous  in  painting.  He 
at  once  located  himself  in  Florence, 
which  has  ever  since  been  his  home, 
and  devoted  several  months  to  the  mod- 
elling of  busts. 

Rapidly  gaining  focility  with  his  chis- 
el, he  finished  during  the  subsequent 
year  an  ideal  statue  of  Eve,  wliicli  at- 
tracted general  attention,  and  which 
Thorwaldsen,  the  great  Swede,  pro- 
nounced a  masterpiece  of  which  any 
artist  might  be  proud. 

In  1839  he  produced  his  celebrated 
"  Greek  Slave,"  the  most  widely-known 
and  probably  the  most  popular  ]nece  of 
statuary  since  the  time  of  Canova. 
More  than  six  duplicates  in  marble  are 
known  to  be  in  existence,  besides  an 
immense  number  of  plaster  easts  and 
miniature  copies  in  parian.  In  this 
country  it  awakened  a  more  profound 
enthusiasm  than  any  work  of  art  which 
has  ever  been  exhibited  in  America, 
and  Mr.  Powers's  star  shot  rapidly  to 
the  zenith. 

Among  his  other  most  celebrated 
works  are  the  "Fisher  Boy,"  of  which 
three  repetitions  in  marble  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  "II  Penseroso,"  "Proserpine," 
"California,"  and  "America,"  the  latter 


modelled  for  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  England. 

Ilis  principal  portrait  statues  are 
"Washington,  for  the  State  of  Louisiana; 
and  Calhoun,  for  South  Carolina.  The 
latter,  his  best  work  of  the  kind,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Long 
Island,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion. Mr.  Powers  has  made  more  busts 
of  illustrious  men  than  any  other  living 
artist,  and  those  of  Adams,  Jackson, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall, Everett,  and  Van  Buren,  are  well 
known  and  universally  admired. 

He  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  process 
of  modelling  in  plaster,  which,  by  obvi- 
ating tlie  necessity  of  taking  a  clay 
model,  greatly  expedites  the  labors  of 
the  sculptor.  LTntil  within  the  past  few 
years  it  has  been  the  general  opinion 
abroad  that  no  good  thing  in  literature 
or  the  Fine  Arts  could  come  out  of 
America,  and  even  the  sagacious  De 
Tocqueville,  as  late  as  1835,  predicted 
that  many  years  must  elapse  before  we 
could  produce  anything  of  merit  in 
idealities.  That  Hiram  Powers  has  done 
more  than  any  other  single  man  to  cor- 
rect this  error  is  a  glorious  and  endur- 
ing monument  of  his  fame,  and  he  should 
have  an  apotheosis  in  the  heart  of  every 
intelligent  American. 

The  portrait  represents  him  in  his 
working  costume,  and  every  observer 
must  be  struck  with  the  mild  and  be- 
nignant, but  thoughtful  and  imaginative 
expression  which  pervades  his  counte- 
nance. 


POETRY 


WOODLAND  MUSIC. 

What  saith  the  hum  of  the  woodlands 

The  undertone  of  the  air? 
Can  fancy  understand  it, 

Or  human  words  declare? 
Mine  can ;  at  least,  I  dream  so. 

As  I  listen  and  compare. 

The  trees,  from  leaves  and  branches, 
All  seem  to  whisper  and  sigh. 

As  lovers  might  to  lovers, 
Under  the  moonlit  sky, 

As  passionate  and  foolish — 
Letting  the  world  go  by. 

The  grass  to  the  grass  makes  music. 
As  the  wind  in  its  current  rolls, 


The  sedges  sigh  to  the  willows, 

The  flower  with  the  flower  condoles, 

Each  in  its  little  circle, 

As  if  they  were  human  souls. 

The  tiniest  life  in  the  sunbeam, 
In  the  pebble's  caverns  dark, 

In  the  ripple  of  the  shallows, 

"Where  a  straw  may  be  an  ark, — 

In  the  shelter  of  the  mosses, 
In  the  crinkles  of  the  bark, 

In  every  pulse  and  movement 

Of  Nature's  mighty  breath, 
Enacts  forever  and  ever 

Tiie  tale  of  Life  and  Death  — 
Of  Hope,  and  Struggle,  and  Eflbrt, 

Of  Life,  and  Love,  and  Death. 
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There's  u^ar  among  the  myriads, 
That  flutter,  and  float,  and  crawl, — 

There's  cruelty,  and  bloodshed, 
And  agony  'mid  them  all — 

The  strong  consuming  the  feeble, 
The  large  oppressing  the  small. 

In  their  little  world  they  suffer, 
As  man  in  his  larger  sphere ; 

Yet  not,  in  God's  great  bounty, 
Without  some  blessings  clear, 

And  the  kindly  compensations 
That  balance  a  fate  severe. 

Their  voices,  though  we  hear  not, 
Keep  time  to  the  tune  of  spring ; 

The  bee  in  the  rose  is  happy. 
And  the  moth  upon  the  wing; 

And  the  worm  has  as  much  enjoyment 
As  the  birds  that  soar  and  sing. 

Ay,  here  in  this  breezy  woodland, 

Under  the  bright  blue  sky, 
To  me  all  nature  whispers. 

And  the  grass  and  the  flowers  repl}^. 
The  old,  the  eternal  chorus — 

"We  live,  we  love,_we  die." 

— All  the  Yea7-  Bound. 


Long  live  Spring! — the  rainbow  arch 
Greets  his  coronation  march  ; 
Green  his  banners,  free  and  brave, 
From  each  tree-top  rustling  wave. 

Birds  before  him  fly  in  crowds ; 
Fast  above  him  lioat  the  clouds ; 
Swifter  run  rejoicing  rivers ; 
Sunbeam  darts  are  in  his  quivers. 

Where  he  treads,  primroses  rise. 
And  the  daisies  ope  their  eyes  ; 
Blackbirds  sing  in  every  bush, 
Answering  the  merry  thrush. 

Swallows  are  his  heralds  fleet. 
Faster  than  the  pulses  beat; 
Butterflies  between  the  showers. 
Tell  the  glad  news  to  the  flowers. 

Our  old  monarch.  Winter,  's  dead ; 
His  crown  is  on  another  head ; 
Sunbeams  chase  the  envious  rain; 
Violet-time  is  come  again. 


BY  THE  BROOKSIDE. 


TO  A  BIRD  SINGING  IN  THE  WOODS. 

0  Thrush  !  upon  the  beechen  bough, 
Shake  thy  glad  wings,  and  sing. 

All  things  around  thy  dwelling  now 
Bud  freshly  in  the  spring. 

Through  new-op'd  leaves  of  brightest  green 

The  flitting  sunlights  break. 
The  fern-leaves  o'er'the  streamlets  lean, 

The  star  primroses  wake. 

And  over  all  the  sunshine  flows, 

And  over  all  thy  song. 
Sole  breaker  of  the  wood's  repose, 

Floats  as  we  pass  along. 

Thou  hast  no  past,  no  future,  bird ! 

Sing  on  in  unchecked  glee; 
From  me  shall  come  no  harsher  word, 

To  mar  thy  minstrelsy. 

Sing  clear  and  shrill!  'tis  good  to  list 

Thy  song  of  jubilee, 
And  in  this  weary  world  to  wist 

That  some  rejoice  like  thee ; 

Some  who  can  dwell  in  simple  trust 
'Mid  this  day's  leaves  and  flowers ; 

Nor  taint  their  beauty  with  the  dust 
Of  other  bygone  hours. 


VIOLET-TIME. 

Violet-time  is  come  again; 
Once  more  laughing  through  the  rain, 
Spring  with  sunny  crown  advances. 
Sunshine  glittering  on  his  lances. 


The  icy  forest  brook 

Sang  gayly  through  the  dingle : 
I  found  a  quiet  nook 

Where  elms  and  ash-trees  mingle. 
'Twas  summer  morning  early — 

Right  joyous  blew  the  breeze — 
And  brown  brown  tresses  curly 

Came  dancing  throuy-h  the  trees. 


0,  ripple  of  the  brook ! 

We  never  heard  it  after : 
We  filled  that  forest  nook 

With  love's  delicious  laughter, 
All,  summer  hours  fly  fleeter 

Which  love  has  drowned  in  mirth — 
And  brown  brown  eyes  are  sweeter 

Than  any  eyes  on  earth. 

Jl.  C. 


IN  MEMORIAM  CHARLES  KE.\N. 

Life's  drama  o'er,  the  curtain  falls, 
Hushed  is  the  actor's  breath  ; 

No  mimic  sword-thrust  lays  him  low. 

Dealt  idly  by  a  mimic  foe. 
Here  is  no  mock  of  death ! 

No  shrill  applause  approves  the  play 

Of  triumph  or  despair; 
But  low-tougued  voices  in  our  ears 
Speak  of  the  man  who  drew  our  tears. 

Made  us  forget  our  care. 

A  lover — no  half-hearted  one — 
Of  all  our  Shakespeare  wrote, 
He  strove  to  make  the  fair  more  fair. 
Nought  was  too  careless  for  his  care, 
No  touch  too  light  to  note. 
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111  him  a  throng  of  heroes  sleep, 

Until  a  soul  as  great 
Shall  touch  again  the  springs  that  move 
Our  laugh,  our  sympath}',  our  love, 

Our  pity,  or  our  hate. 

Last  link  of  a  great  race — he  rests, 

Great  son  of  a  great  sire! 
Though  less  his  native  genius  reach, 
More  may  liis  moral  grandeur  teach 

The  actor  to  aspire. 


THE  PHANTOM. 

Dkawn  by  some  hidden  power  I  go; 

I  have  dim  consciousness  of  being; 
jSTo  breath  I  draw,  no  feeling  know, 

And  yet  am  seen  and  seeing. 

The  women  fiiiut,  beholding  me, 

And  men  the  sturdiest  blanch  like  women  ; 
I  know  not  if  my  coming  be 

Regarded  as  an  omen. 

Nothing  I  know — vain  is  my  strife 

To  rend  the  separating  curtain 
That  shuts  out  memory  of  life — 

That  I  did  live  is  certain. 

For  there  is  east  upon  my  mind 

The  shadow  of  a  knowledge  banished, 

A  sense  all  dim  and  undefined 
Of  some  existence  vanished. 

What  so  to  doom  me  have  I  done? 

Suffered  what  woes?  what  sins  committed  ? 
Was  that  unknown  existence  one 

To  be  abhorred  or  pitied  ? 

Oh  I  happy  race  of  men  whose  souls 
At  last  in  peacefnl  death  may  slumber ; 

But  noc  my  bemg  death  controls, 
Nor  life  my  days  could  number. 


DEATH  UPON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Bear  him  downward  ;  very  still  ho  lies, 

And  the  sheeted  face  is  pale.     We  found  him 
Yonder  with  his  feet  set  to  the  skies, 
And  the  rocks  around  him. 

Where  he  trod,  no  mortal  foot  before 

E'er  had  trodden.     To  the  unknown  summit, 
He,  across  the  snow's  eternal  floor, 
Strode,  to  overcome  it. 

And  he  won  the  topmost  rock;  and  there 

Found  we  when  days  passed,  a  ghastly  burden. 
Others  may  tell  how  the  peaks  were  fair; 
Death  his  only  guerdon. 

Not  for  him  the  sun's  departing  pride, 

Though  the  mighty  mountain  made  surrender 
Of  her  virgin  heights.     The  victor  died 
Ere  the  sunset  splendor. 

There  is  one  at  home  perchance  will  weep; 

Eyes  that  looked  soft  sorrow  when  they  parted  ; 
When  a  dream  of  death  invades  her  sleep, 
Lone  and  broken-licarted. 

So  we  bear  him  downward,  pacing  slow, 

Tears  fast  foiling  from  the  heart's  pure  fountains  ; 
Requiescat  carve  we  mid  the  snow — 
•'  Death  upon  the  mountains." 

H.  Savile  Clarke. 


STEADFAST. 

As  one  entranced  will  sometimes  gaze  aflir 

Into  the  deep  blue  night, 
At  the  sweet  radiance  of  some  special  star 

That  shines  supremely  bright ; 

His  look  concentred — all  the  rest  unrecked 

Their  glowing  courses  run  ; 
Though  by  ten  myriad  gems  the  heavens  are  decked, 

To  him  there  is  but  one. 

So  I  look  up  into  a  glorious  face, 

Into  a  calm  kind  eye. 
Radiant  with  queenly  nobleness  and  grace. 

Clear  as  a  cloudless  sky. 

Not  bright — as  brooks  that  o'er  the  shallows  roll. 

But  oh  I  so  pure  and  deep 
With  fathomless  serenity  of  soul — 

Like  ocean  ia  a  sleep. 

There  might  be  faces  fifty  times  as  fair, 

0  dear-loved  lady  mine ! 
But  though  there  were,  I'd  neither  know  nor  care — 

I'm  blind  to  all  but  thine. 


"  I  NEVER  CAN  FORGET  THEE." 

Forget  thee  I  no— let  stars  forget  to  shine, 
Let  eagles  fail  through  azure  skies  to  soar. 
Let  dark  blue  seas  in  storms  forget  to  roar. 

Or  ivy  frail  its  tendrils  cease  to  twine 

Around  the  oak ;  but  thy  loved  image  still 
Within  my  heart  an  amaranth  shall  bloom, 

Whose  cup  no  sun  may  gild  or  dew-drops  fill, 
Yet  deathless  as  the  soul  that  scorns  the  tomb ! 

Thy  looks,  thy  words,  each  kiss  and  smile  of  light, 
Like  precious  gems  or  jewelled  caskets  rare, 

In  Memory's  vaults  are  hid  from  human  sight, 
And  oft  she'll  count  them  o'er  from  year  to  year, 
As  pale  sweet  nuns  tlieir  rosaries  at  prayer, 

Or  misers  count  their  golden  coins  at  night. 

Dr.  Selden. 


THE  FRANKENSTEIN  PICTURE. 


It  was  an  ancient  stately  room 

Wherein  at  night  I  slept : 
The  moon's  wan  light  througli  the  haunted  gloom 

Like  a  shimmering  streamlet  crept. 


A  silence  in  that  chamber  wide 
Where  I  lay  in  pillowed  ease — 

A  busy  whisper  of  ghosts  outside 
In  the  boughs  of  the  tall  elm  trees. 


A  portrait  on  the  lofty  wall 

Which  turned  sweet  eves  on  me- 
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A  girl  so  fair  with  that  dim  brown  hair 
yiiould  have  been  a  joy  to  see! 


So  fearful  fair — such  sweet  wild  eyes — 
A  mouth  so  sad  and  strange : 

From  my  antique  bed  I  was  fain  to  rise 
And  through  the  chamber  range. 


A  perilous  depth  of  fatal  love 

Dwelt  in  her  eyes'  soft  light: 
"Would  a  serpent  iiiss,  if  one  dared  to  kiss 

Those  fingers  strangely  while  ? 


[Aug. 

And  he  pas.sed  through  a  quiet  churchyard 
And  slopped  at  au  infant's  grave. 

And  taking  a  ray  of  sunsliine 

Out  of  his  pinions  bright, 
He  laid  it  among  the  violets, 

And  it  formed  a  cross  of  light. 

This  morning  I  went  to  the  churcliyard 

All  through  the  soft  spring  air, 
Tlie  Angel  iiad  flown  to  heaven, 

But  tlie  sunsliine  still  was  there  ! 

F.  E.  W. 


All  night  those  sweet  eyes  turned  on  me 
From  the  oaken-panelled  wall, 

Till  sunrise  came  to  the  tall  elm  tree. 
And  the  rooks  began  to  call. 


Next  morning,  as  I  sat  at  breakfist  snuglj', 
1  said  to  Smith — "That  picture's  very  ugly. 
You've  hung  it  up  in  tliat  old  room,  confound  you ! 
It  majv-es  all  sort  of  ghastliuess  around  you." 


Says  Smith,  whose   face  with  scalding  tea  was 

florid:— 
"  I  bought  that  picture  of  a  rascal  horrid. 
The  unlucky  dog  who  painted  it  is  under 
Tlie  turf     It  drove   him  mad.''     Quoth  I,    "No 

wonder." 

IX. 

Continues  Smith — his  month  half  full  of  plovers' 
Eggs — "  He  was  one  of  Nature's  fondest  lovers; 
But  once  he  thought  he'd  take  his  pick  of  noses. 
Eyes,  chins,  ears,  liair,  liands,  cheeks  like  summer 
roses. 

X. 

"  Thereby  he  fancied  he  could  paint  a  picture 
Of  perfect  beauty,  quite  defying  stricture. 
He  painted  it  'mid  various  sneers  invidious — 
Intensely  beautiful — intensely  hideous. 


"  Tlie  picture  drove  him  mad,  unlucky  bufier ! 
And  soon  he  ceased  all  mundane  ills  to  sutler. 
By  its  peculiar  gaze  the  sleepiest  men  are  all 
Kept    wide   awake.      Men    sleep   too   much   in 
general." 


"  Cooll  "  I  remarked  to  Smith  with  some  ferocity, 
"To  keep  your  friends   awake  with   that  mon- 
strosity." 
Said  Smith— a  first-rate  fellow.  Smith — "  My  dear 
Old  crony,  don't  be  savage.     Have  some  beer." 
Mortimer  Collixs. 


THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  SUNSHINE. 

Last  evening  I  saw  an  Angel 
His  great  white  pinions  wave. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Co'p'pee's  Life  of  Grant.  New  York :  Richard- 
son &  Co.  According  to  Carlyle,  all  history  can 
be  resolved  into  the  lives  of  a  few  great 'men, 
and  certainly  the  book  before  us,  though  pur- 
porting to  be  a  biography  of  Gen.  Grant,  is  an 
epitome  of  at  least  the  military  events  of  the 
entire  war.  We  are  transported  along  the  whole 
grand  periphery,  and  the  "blood-red  blossom  of 
war ''  now  flames  from  the  cloud-caiDped  summit 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  now  among  the  Vir- 
ginian hills.  "We  have  not  read  any  of  the  other 
numerous  lives  of  Grant  which  are  before  the 
pubHc,  and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  the  merit 
of  the  work  before  us  by  comparison;  but  Mr. 
Coppee  claims  this  as  the  Autliorized  Edition, 
and  also  that  it  has  been  compiled  from  official 
documents  furnished  by  the  General  himself,  and 
inaccessible  to  any  other  writer.  The  literar_v 
merit  of  the  book  is  considerable.  The  author's 
language  is  terse,  sparkhng,  and  vigorous,  and 
he  gives  able  and  intelligent  criticisms  of  the 
grand  and  battle  tactics  of  each  campaign.  Him- 
self a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  evidently  a 
severe  mihtary  student,  he  is  eminently  quahfied 
for  overcoming  the  many  difficulties  which  neces- 
sarily attend  military  biography.  He  claims  for 
his  work  a  philosophic  impartiaUty,  and  is  proba- 
bly sincere  in  the  belief  that  it  is  so ;  but  it  is 
but  another  of  the  unnumbered  list  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  impossibility  of  forming  an  unbiassed 
judgment  of  contemporary  events. 

The  work  is  just  issued  in  its  present  shape, 
and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest  books 
since  the  war.  It  contains  nearly  500  pages,  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  over  a 
dozen  topographic  maps  and  charts.  Price 
$1.50.  Rather  a  severe  comment  on  the  half- 
printed  and  worse  bound  trash  which  floods  the 
market  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  ]2mo  volume. 

The  book  also  contains  a  portrait  of  Speaker 
Colfax,  with  a  short  but  appreciative  biogxaphical 
sketch. 

Grandpapa's  Arithmetic.  New  York :  P.  S. 
Wynkoop  &  Son.  This  is  a  charming  little  story 
for  simi^lifying  the  complexities  of  arithmetic 
which  so  often  hopelessly  puzzle  the  minds  of 
the  young.  It  seems  to  bo  generally  conceded 
now  that  the  old  method,  still  in  vogue,  of  teach- 
ing children  the  abstractions  of  a  subject  before 
they  arc  conversant  with  the  facts,  is  a  failure,  or 
at  least  that  it  is  working  down  into  tlie  subject 
to  bo  taught  by  a  laborious  system  of  concentric 
circles.     The  synthetical  plan  is  daily  growing 
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in  favor,  and  the  only  impediment  that  ohstruets 
its  adoption  is  the  difficulty  of  fretting  teachers 
who  comprehend  it,  or  books  which  methodize 
it. 

The  book  before  us  is  about  the  first  attempt 
on  this  plan  in  tlie  branch  of  arithmetic,  and  is 
an  ingenious  success. 

It  should  become  a  household  classic  wherever 
there  are  children,  and  we  predict  that  its  suc- 
cess even  in  the  family  circle,  in  awakening  the 
young  mind,  would  more  than  justify  its  use. 


SCIENCE. 

Boltons  Signal  Lights. — Another  new  inven- 
tion was  Captain  Colomb  and  Bolton's  signal- 
lights,  in  which  an  intensely  brilliant  flash,  visi- 
ble at  from  ten  to  twenty  miles' distance,  is  made 
to  appear  at  pleasure  in  the  lantern.  A  spirit- 
lamp  in  the  lantern  supi:ilie3  a  feeble  flame,  upon 
which  a  stream  of  fine  powder,  containing  mag- 
nesium and  resin,  is  made  to  converge  by  a  puff 
from  a  beUows,  and  instantly  there  darts  upward 
a  flash  of  dazzling  brightness ;  and  with  every 
puff,  a  similar  flash  can  be  produced.  These 
signals  far  excel  those  in  which  the  light  is  hidden 
at  pleasure  by  an  ascending  and  descending 
shade ;  and  we  hear  that  they  were  used  with 
good  eftect  by  our  expeditionary  force  in  Abys- 
sinia.—  Chambers's  Journal. 

Another  Invention. — Another  American  inven- 
tion is  worth  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  important 
to  ah  manufacturers  who  use  steam-boilers.  It 
is  a  bar-magnet  suspended  inside,  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
the  south  i^ole  of  the  bar  being  connected  witli 
the  shell  of  the  boiler,  while  the  north  pole  is 
supported  by  an  insulated  hook.  The  effect  of 
the  magnet  so  fixed  is  remarkable.  Tlie  incrus- 
tation on  the  inside  of  the  boiler,  fur-crust,  or 
scale,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  falls  oft"  and  no 
more  is  deposited ;  and  this  cleansing  elTect  is 
maintained  so  long  as  the  bar  is  in  proper  condi- 
tion. In  a  very  large  boiler  it  may  bo  requisite 
to  fix  two  or  three  bars  side  by  side  to  produce  a 
sufficiency  of  effect.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment that  during  the  deposit  of  scale  an 
electric  current  passes  from  the  water  to  the 
boiler ;  but  that  when  the  bar-magnet  is  fixed,  as 
above  described,  the  current  is  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  that  there  is  no  deposit.  The 
eftect  of  the  bar  is  increased  by  so  arranging  it 
that  the  steam,  as  it  flows  out,  shall  pass  along 
the  bar  in  the  direction  from  south  pole  to  north 
pole  ;  should  it  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  its 
preventive  action  on  the  deposition  of  scale  is 
neutralized.  If  it  be  desired  to  produce  an  eftect 
more  rapidly,  an  electro-magnet  should  be  used 
instead  of  a  bar-magnet,  and  in  this  case  a  boiler 
may  be  cleaned  in  a  few  hours,  which,  with  a 
bar-magnet,  would  have  required  weeks.  The 
metal  of  the  boiler  is  said  to  be  in  no  way  injured 
by  the  galvanic  action.  "We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  this  invention  being  put  to  the  test  in  this 
country. —  CJiamhers's  Journal. 

Hurricanes. — The  tropics  appear  to  be  unusually 
afflicted.  Before  merchants  and  meteorologists 
have  ceased  to  talk  about  the  earthquake  and 
hurricane  at  St.  Thomas  and  other  West  India 
islands,  we  get  news  of  a  hurricane  surprisingly 


disastrous  in  Mauritius.  Tlie  loss  of  life  and 
property  was  great,  and  the  cftects  of  the  wind 
were  almost  incredible.  All  the  railway  stations 
were  unroofed;  workshops  were  blown  clean 
away;  the  iron  doors  of  an  engine-shed  were 
forced  from  their  fastenings,  and  one  of  them, 
though  weighing  a  ton  and  a  quarter,  was  bent 
and  broken,  anrl  blown  across  the  line  of  railway. 
Two  spans  of  an  iron  viaduct,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  in  length  each,  and  as  many  tons 
in  weight,  were  blown  from  the  piers  into  the 
ravine  below,  and  trains  of  goods-wagons  were 
overturned  like  i.laytliings  by  the  furious  blast. 
To  produce  such  eftects  as  these,  the  force  of  the 
wind  must  have  been  tremendous.  Where  is  the 
anemometer  that  could  measure  it  ? 

Carrot  Tree. — Among  the  rarities  shown  by 
the  President  of  the  Linmean  Society  was  an  um- 
belliferous plant,  a  species  of  carrot,  growing  like 
a  tree,  some  ten  feet  in  height.  This  curious 
vegetable  is  found  only  in  one  of  the  Madeira 
islands,  where  it  is  supposed  to  represent  an 
ancient  Atlantic  flora ;  as  if  it  were  a  relic  from 
the  mythical  continent  Atlantis.  Another  re- 
markable plant  was  the  mangrove,  of  which  no 
living  specimen  has  been  before  seen  in  England, 

Predictive  Meteorology. — In  a  communication  to' 
the  Meteorological  Society,  Mr.  Brnmham  states 
his  views  with  regard  to  what  he  calls  " 2?redictive 
meteorology,'"  and  he  shows  that  for  the  proper 
development  of  this  branch  of  the  interesting 
subject  certain  principles  of  uniformity  and  regu- 
larity are  required.  He  further  shows  that  in 
the  discussion  of  mean  temperature  those  princi- 
ples come  into  play  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ; 
and  he  states  that  persistent  steadiness,  and  fre- 
quently repeated  uniformity  of  monthly  mean 
temperatures,  precede  extremes  of  cold  or  heat 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  "In  sum- 
mer," he  says,  "  they  precede  a  severe  winter,  and 
in  winter  they  are  the  precursors  of  great  sum- 
mer heat."  Mr.  Brumham  supports  his  theory  by 
tables  of  the  weather  for  the  past  ninety-seven 
years  as  observed  at  Greenwich  ;  and  from  these 
it  appears  that  when  the  range  of  mean  tempera- 
ture in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  has  been  less 
than  two  degrees,  the  succeeding  summer  has 
invariably  been  characterized  by  extraordinary 
heat.  Six  instances  of  this  have  occurred  within 
the  period  under  consideration,  and  there  is  but 
one  instance  of  the  summer  temperature  having 
reached  ninety-five  degrees,  without  the  uniform- 
ity of  temperature,  less  than  one  and  a  half 
degrees,  having  prevailed  in  the  winter  quarter. 
Here,  then,  is  a  beginning  for  a  series  of  laws  of 
the  weather,  and  persons  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject may  occupy  themselves  by  trying  whether 
they  will  bear  the  test  of  further  observation. 

Extrad  of  Beef. — Extract  of  beef  is  now  manu- 
factured in  the  countries  bordering  the  river 
Plate,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  pounds  yearly. 
One  pound  of  the  extract  contains  the  essence  of 
twenty  five  pounds  of  beef  Owing  to  the  high 
price,  the  use  of  the  article  is  confined  chiefly  to 
invalids ;  but  as  new  companies  are  forming  for 
the  m.anufacture,  and  the  supply  of  beef  in  South 
America  is  practically  unlimited,  we  may  antici- 
pate that  by  and  by  the  price  of  the  extract  will 
bring  it  within  reach  of  all  classes.  For  some 
ti:ne  past  the  Austrahans  have  been  making  ex- 
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periments  with  a  view  to  send  ns  their  surphis 
mutton — millions  of  pounds  aunually.  If  they 
can  only  succeed  in  rendering  it  palatable,  they 
will  find  here  millions  of  customers. 

Burning  Coal-dust. — A  method  of  burning 
waste  coal-dust  has  been  introduced  in  America. 
The  dust  is  driven  by  compressed  air  into  the 
space  immediately  above  the  fire,  where  it  burns 
with  an  intensely  hot  flame.  The  use  of  paraffine 
for  lubricating  the  working  parts  of  highly  heated 
steam-engines  is  increasing.  No  other  lubricant 
has  yet  been  found  to  equal  paraiSue,  and  as  it 
will  not  boil  under  a  temperature  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  degrees,  its  fluidity  may  always 
be  depended  on. 

Venus  Visible  at  Noonday  Tico  Hundred  Years 
Ago.— A.  correspondent  o\  the  London  Times, 
writing  from  Greenwich,  hkely  explanied  that  a 
brilliant  noonday  star  or  comet,  signalized  by  a 
previous  correspondent  of  theTsame  journal,  is  the 
planet  Venus,  not  uncommonly  visible  at  noon  at 
this  time  of  her  greatest  brillancy.  The  sight  of 
the  same  planet  at  noon,  ora  the  29th  of  iMay, 
1G30,  the  day  of  the  birth  ofipharles  II.,  created 
a  great  sensation ;  it  was  seela  as  his  father  was 
proceeding  to  St.  Paul's,  to  jkvQ  thanlis  for  the 
Prince's  birth ;  it  was  thoug|u.  to  be  a  new  star, 
and  an  omen  of  bright  prontise  for  the  new-born 
Prince.  Cowley,  Waller,  aiid  Dryden,  have  all 
celebrated  this  supposed  aiuspicious  star  after 
Charles  IT.'s  restoration. 

Ko  star  amongst  ye  all  dicJ,  I  believe, 
Such  vigorous  assistance^  give, 
As  that^vhich,  thii-ty  years  ago, 
At  Charles  his  birth,  did  in  despite 
Of  the  proud  sun's  meridian  light, 
His  future  glories  and  this  year  foreshow. 

Cowley's  Ode  on  the  Restoration. 
His  thoughts  rise  higher  when  he  does  reflect 
On  what  the  world  may  fi-om  that  star  expect, 
W'hieh  at  his  birth  appeared  to  let  us  see 
Day  for  his  sake  could  with  the  night  agree. 

Waller's  Poem  on  St.  Jameses  Park. 
Or  one  that  bright  companion  of  the  sun. 

Whose  glorious  aspect  sealed  our  new-born  king. 
And  now  a  round  of  greater  years  begun, 
New  influence  from  his  walks  of  light  did  bring. 
Dryden  s  Annus  Jfirahiiis. 
Lilly  the  astrologer  identified  the  phenomenon  as 
the  planet  Venus. 

A  Universal  Engraving  Machine. — J.  C.  Guer- 
rant  and  J.  Field,  jewellers  of  Leakesville,  N.  C, 
have  invented  an  engraving  machine  for  doing  all 
kinds  of  work  on  wood  and  metal.  It  not  only 
takes  the  place  of  the  geometrical  lathe,  but  it 
claims  to  do  work  which  that  machine  cannot. 
Pictures  and  designs  can  be  reduced  with  photo- 
graphic precision.  Door-jDlates,  bank-note  designs, 
and  calico  cylinders,  may  be  engraved  without 
diflQculty.  This  machine  was  patented  three 
years  ago,  but  was  presented  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  last  week  at  No.  207  Pearl  street, 
where  it  may  be  seen.  It  was  not  brought  out 
before  because  the  inventors  were  adding  im- 
provements. They  exhibit  a  finger-ring,  on  the 
inside  of  wliich  is  beautifully  engraved  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  such  fine  characters  that  they  can  only 
be  read  by  the  help  of  a  powerful  glass.  This 
machine  deserves  especial  attention — first,  for  its 
merits;  second,  on  account  of  its  Southern 
origin. 
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The  Railroad  to  the  Pacific. — That  the  railroad 
now  being  built  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  San 
Francisco,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this  age  of 
great  events,  is  a  trite  saying,  but  one  whose 
truth  is  confirmed  by  every  day's  reports  from 
"the  front,"  where  twenty  thous'^and  laborers  are 
digging  and  laying  the  iron  continental  highway. 
We  speak  of  "the  front"  and  not  of  the  ^' end,'" 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  may  be  said  to 
have  but  one  end,  and  that  one  rests  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  The  other  end  is  an  inde- 
finite point,  a  shifting  spot  in  the  surveyed  route ; 
here  to-day,  and  away  beyond  to-morrow.  Where 
the  last  rail  was  laid  a  week  ago  is  now  a  score 
of  miles  in  the  rear,  and  what  is  the  further  end 
of  the  track  as  we  write  will  be  miles  behind  the 
track-layers  when  these  lines  reach  the  eye  of" 
our  readers.  Let  the  figures  of  the  ptist  tell  the 
story  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  present.  Two 
years  ago  the  Union  Pacific  Road  had  just  started 
ujjon  its  way;  last  December  540  miles  were 
completed  and  in  running  order.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  have  been  built  since  the  frost 
was  out  of  the  ground  this  year,  and  250  more 
miles  will  ]je  finished  before  1SG9,  if  we  may 
beheve  the  promises  of  the  contractors,  whoso 
performances  hitherto  have  not  only  equalled, 
but  exceeded  their  predictions.  Then,  with  the 
completion  of  the  promised  300  miles  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Road,  now  being  vigorously  pushed 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  toward  Salt  Lake,  there 
will  remain  a  gap  of  not  more  than  Goo  miles  to 
be  built  next  year.  With  the  record  of  past  and 
present  achievements  before  us,  we  may  confi- 
dently believe  the  assurance  of  the  managers  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  that  this  gap  will  be  entirely 
closed  in  tune  for  our  brothers  and  sons  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  return  to  us  by  rail  to  eat  their 
Christmas  dinner  in  a  year  from  the  coming  hoh- 
day-time. 

No  text-books  ever  taught  us  so  much  con- 
cerning the  western  half  of  the  American  conti- 
nent as  the  surveyors  and  builders  of  the  Union 
Pacific  have  done  and  are  doing.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
a  series  of  impassable  crags,  frightful  precipices, 
and  unattainable  canons.  The  builders  of  this 
road  have  reached  and  crossed  the  summit  at  an 
elevation  of  8,262  feet  above  sea-level,  without 
any  grade  greater  than  90  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
that  only  for  a  short  distance.  What  has  been 
called  the  "  Great  American  Desert "  has  been 
found  to  have  such  rich  agricultural  resources 
that  Nebraska,  which  lies  almost  wholly  within 
the  confines  of  that  supposititious  "  Desert,"  pro- 
duces more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  That  popular  faith  in  this 
enterprise  is  strong  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  public  has,  within  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
invested  more  than  $17,000,000  in  its  securities, 
and  continue  to  look  upon  the  bonds  of  this 
company  as  equalled  only  by  Governments  in  all 
the  elements  of  security  and  profit. 

Anecdote  of  Lord  Brougham.— ^l.  Fayonet, 
writing  in  a  Paris  journal,  gives  the  following 
anecdote  of  Lord  Prougham :  "Speaking  one 
night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  lord.ship  experi- 
enced some  interruption  from  a  conversation  whicli 
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u-as  carried  on  during  hia  speecli  by  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Wellington.  Taking  occasion  in 
the  course  of  his  argument  to  explain  the  word 
'illustrious,'  he  said  that  we  sometimes  use  that 
word  conventionally,  and  sometimes  literally. 
'  For  instance,'  said  the  noble  lord.  '  we  apply  it  by 
courtesy  to  the  royal  duke  who  is  talking  so  loudly, 
and  who  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  deserve  it, 
while  we  apply  it  in  its  primary  and  real  signifi- 
cation to  tlie  illustrious  duke  whom  his  roj'al 
liighness  is  addressing.' " 

Wooden  Paper- Uanging. — There  is  an  old  joke 
about  iron  milestones,  which  may  pair  with  the 
new  joke  about  wooden  paper-hangings.  The 
latter  is,  however,  something  more  than  a  joke, 
tor  an  ingenious  Yankee  has  contrived  a  way  to 
cut  logs  of  wood  into  suoh  thin  veneers  that 
they  may  be  "hung"  on  walls  as  easily  as  paper. 
A  log  24  inches  diameter  yields  1'25  sheets  or 
rolls,  containing  36  square  feet  each,  and  the 
machine  will  cut  1,000  such  rolls  in  a  day.  A 
company  is  at  work  on  the  project  in  New  York, 
and  before  long  we  may  have  our  walls  wain- 
scoted with  mahogany  or  maple,  walnut,  sycamore, 
or  any  other  wood  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

A  Raihoay  from  England  to  France. — There 
have  been  several  plans  proposed  for  connecting 
France  with  England.  Among  others,  a  subma- 
rine railway,  a  floating  railway,  a  tubular  bridge, 
and  an  aerial  bridge.  M.  Boutet,  an  engineer  and 
promoter  of  a  plan  for  making  a  railway  bridge 
across  the  English  Channel,  has  lately  had  an  au- 
dience granted  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  Courrier 
du  Pas-de-Calais  thus  describes  the  intervievv  :  — 
'•The  reception  was  of  the  kindest  description, 
l^he  Emperor  is  conversant  with  the  subject  in  all 
its  points  of  view.  'Draw  me  up,'  he  said,  'a 
detailed  memorandum  of  the  means  of  construction, 
with  all  the  plans,  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  the  time 
required  for  the  execution,  and  a  calculation  of  the 
profits  of  the  undertaking.  I  will  examine  all 
these  myself,  and  we  will  support  you.  This  proj- 
ect,' added  the  Emperor,  'is  far  more  practicable 
than  all  the  tunnels  and  other  expedients  pro- 
posed, in  none  of  which  have  I  any  confidence.' 
A  large  plan  of  the  project  was  spread  out  on  the 
floor ;  the  Prince  Imperial,  in  leaving  the  room, 
jumped  over  it.  'Monseigneur,'  said  General 
Fave,  who  had  introduced  M.  Boutet,  '  you  have 
been  the  first  to  pass  the  bridge.'  The  Emperor 
smiled,  and  in  retiring  repeated  the  words.  'We 
will  support  you.'  The  enterprise  has,  therefore, 
made  a  decisive  step  in  advance,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  just  received  the  Imperial  support." 

^1  Ktw  Cure  for  Fevers. — A  Parisian  apothecary 
is  making  a  little  stir  just  now  with  a  medicinal 
preparation  of  tar,  known  as  tar-water,  which  he 
has  introduced,  and  which,  from  the  definite  quan- 
tity of  the  curative  principle  that  it  contains  prom- 
ises to  be  very  useful  to  the  doctors.  There  is 
no  quackery  in  the  article:  tar-water  has  been 
known  for  more  than  a  centurj';  and  the  reason 
of  my  mentioning  the  above  fact  is,  that  it  affords 
a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  story  illustrative  of  acci- 
dental discoveries.  When  Bishop  Berkeley  was 
on  his  Rhode  Island  expedition,  his  ship  was  be- 
calmed for  several  days  in  mid-ocean,  and  a  ter- 
rible epidemic  broke  out  among  the  crew.  Some 
til  the  sick  were  placed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel, 
and  burning  with  thirst,  a  few  of  them  actually 


drank  the  bilge-water,  which  was  impregnated 
witli  tar.  Strange  to  say,  those  who  drank  recov- 
ered from  the  fever.  Berkeley,  gifted,  as  Pope 
said,  with  "every  virtue  under  heaven,"  was,  of 
course,  for-sighted,  and  soon  saw  tliat  the  tar  was 
the  healing  agent;  so  he  drank  the  water  himself, 
and  avoided  tlio  contagion.  When  he  returned  to 
Britain,  he  sot  about  experimenting  with  his  spe- 
cific, and  having  satisfied  himself  of  its  real  effi- 
cacy, published  several  tracts  extolling  its  virtues. 
Tiie  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  pharmaceutists ;  tar- 
water  was  subjected  to  comment  and  discussion, 
and  febrile  patients  were  subjected  to  tar-water. 

la  1852  Fro.nce  had  steam  'machinery  with  an 
aggregate  of  210,457  horse-power;  in  18G6  tho 
aggregate  had  risen  to  074,720  ;  in  18.52  she  had 
3,872  kilometres  of  railwaj-,  with  135,000,000 
francs  of  gross  receipts  from  23.000,000  passen- 
gers and  5,000,000  tons  freight;  the  corresponding 
ciphers  in  18(56  are  14,448  kilometres,  010,000,000 
francs.  89,000,000  passengers,  37,000,000  tons 
freight ;  the  post-office  shows,  for  the  first  period, 
181,000,000  letters,  95,000,000  newspapers,  etc.  ; 
for  the  second  period,  342,000,000  letters, 
305,000.000  newspapers,  etc.  Savings  bank  de- 
posits from  247,000,000  to  515,000,000;  Bank 
of  France  discounts,  from  1,824,000,000  to 
6,574,000,000.  The  production  of  wine  and  grains 
has  increased  in  somewliat  similar  proportions; 
the  production  and  consumption  of  coal  much 
more  than  doubled  ;  the  value  of  iron  manufacture, 
from  227,000,000  in  1852  to  393,000,000  in  1864, 
and  foreign  commerce,  import  and  export  reckoned 
together,  from  an  aggregate  value  of  2,614,000,000 
in  1847  to  8,120,000,000  francs  in  1806." 

The  Light  thai  did  not  Dawn  on  the  Abyssinians. — 
King  Theodor,  it  is  stated,  advised  his  captains  to 
attack  the  British  by  night,  but  they  declined,  and 
descended  to  their  deaths  by  daylight.  Had  they 
obeyed,  they  would  have  had  a  new  proof  of  the 
power  which  science  can  bring  to  bear  in  aid  of 
slaughter.  Sir  Robert  Napier  had  with  him  an 
apparatus  for  employing  the  magnesium  light  on 
a  grand  scale.  At  a  distance  of  600  yards,  a  be- 
wildering blaze  of  light  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  the  British 
themselves,  in  impenetrable  shadow,  would  have 
shot  down  their  lustrous  enemies  at  leisure  and  at 
ease.  The  poor  Abyssinians  would  have  been 
helpless  as  herrings  with  the  electric  ray  streaming 
on  the  shoal!  It  is  hardly  war,  such  a  contest; 
but  it  is  better  that  civilization  should  be  armed, 
than  that  barbarism  should  be  triumphant. 

Issue  of  a  Warlike  PanqMet  in  Europe. — The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Po.ll  Mall  Gazette  says 
that  "  an  anonymous  document  was  issued  on 
Tuesday,  having  for  its  title  'La  Paix  par  la 
Guerre,'  and  insists  that  the  only  way  of  procuring 
a  durable  peace  is  to  go  to  war,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Prussia,  adds  the  writer,  is  in  such  a 
position  that  she  cannot  stand  still,  and  France 
cannot  tolerate  any  further  acquisitions.  Prussia's 
dear  ally,  Russia,  is  not  ready;  England,  in  case 
of  war,  would  remain  neutral ;  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Holland  would  join  France  ;  and  Italy  would 
probably  take  the  same  side,  as  such  conduct 
would  be  more  to  her  benefit.  But  Germany  her- 
self would  bo  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  best  friend, 
for,  with  all  her  love  of  unity,  she  hates  the  idea 
of  Prussian  domination.     France,  not  to  make  her 
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causG  unpopular,  is  not  to  attempt  any  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  to  declare  her  sole  object  to 
be  to  eflect  the  freedom  of  Germany  as  she 
effected  the  freedom  of  Italy.  Prussia  is  to  be 
driven  behind  the  Elbe,  and  Hanover  is  to  rise 
from  its  ashes  and  be  strengthened;  Russia  to  be 
forced  back  to  proper  limits ;  Poland  to  be  re- 
established ;  Austria  to  extend  her  dominion  to 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Danube ;  and  the  Turk  to  be 
effectually  protected  against  Muscovite  encroacli- 
ments." 

Thought  Versus  ElcctricHy. — "  As  quick  as 
thought,"  we  say,  when  we  would  imply  a  maxi- 
mum of  celerity.  But  is  thought  so  rapid?  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  experiments  of  the  famous 
German  physicist  Ilelmholtz,  the  process  of  think- 
ing and  willing  is  a  comparatively  slow  one.  An 
impression  made  upon  the  body  takes  a  perceptible 
time  to  reach  the  brain ;  and  when  the  brain  wills 
to  put  in  action  a  corporeal  member,  it  takes  time 
to  communicate  its  orders  thereto.  The  interval 
required  by  a  shock  given,  say  to  the  foot,  to  an- 
nounce itself  to  the  brain,  has  been  measured — 
impracticable  as  this  may  seem ;  and  thus  it  has 
been  done : — An  electric  current  has  been  applied 
to  a  muscle  or  a  nerve,  and  the  instant  of  its  con- 
tact has  been  automatically  registered  on  a  chrono- 
graph. The  moment  the  patient  has  felt  the  shock 
he  has  touched  a  key,  which  has  made  a  second 
mark  upon  the  register;  and  this  last  mark  has 
been  found  to  be  separated  from  the  first  by  seve- 
ral tenths  of  a  second  of  time.  The  interval  was 
the  time  occupied  by  the  sensation  in  travelling  to 
the  brain ;  by  perception  and  reflection  in  the  brain  ; 
and  by  the  passage  of  the  will  from  the  brain  to  the 
digit  touching  the  key.  A  few  tenths  of  a  second 
may  not  appear  much ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  a  direct  electric  current  would  have  traversed 
the  distance  instantaneously.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  nervous  current,  or,  if  you  please, 
the  speed-thought,  is  much  slower  than  that  of 
electricity,  M.  Radau  estimates  that  the  latter 
is  twenty  million  times  more  rapid  than  the  former. 
The  rate  of  thinking  and  acting  upon  thought  va- 
ries materially  in  different  people.  Astronomers 
know  this  to  their  cost,  as  they  are  obliged  to  in- 
troduce troublesome  corrections  to  their  obser- 
vations for  personal  equation,  as  they  term  it.  Two 
experienced  and  highly  accurate  observers  will 
differ  by  half  a  second  in  their  records  of  an  instan- 
taneous phenomenon  ;  and  this  difference  between 
them  is  a  constant  quantity,  remaining  unclianged 
for  years  :  he  who  observes  thus  much  before  his 
fellow  to-day,  will  do  so  to-morrow,  and  next 
month,  and  years  hence.  This  peculiarity  appears 
to  have  no  connection  with  mental  acuteness  or 
ability  ;  sharp,  quick-witted  men  may  observe  much 
later  than  such  as  are  slow  and  heavy-headed ;  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  the  conductive  powers  of  the 
nerves  and  rapidity  of  the  perceptive  and  reflective 
action  of  the  brain. —  Once  a  Week. 

A  "  Lake  Dwelling  "  in  Scotland. — A  Scottish 
paper  says :  '•  About  twelve  years  ago,  upon  drain- 
ing a  fresh-water  loch  in  Arisaig,  on  the  property 
of  the  late  Mr.  F.  D.  P.  Asley,  a  cran-nog,  or  lake 
dwelling,  was  discovered.  These  lake  dwellings 
are  now  being  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  are  very  interesting,  as  throwing  some 
new  light  upon  the  habits  and  history  of  the  early 
Celtic  race  who  inhabited  Scotland  many  centuries, 


and  also  as  forming  a  new  link  with  the  early  pop- 
ulations of  other  lauds :  for  although  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lake  dwellings 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  cran-nogs,  there  is  evidently  a  similarity 
in  the  idea,  and  another  link  seems  to  be  formed 
between  the  ancient  populations.  The  loch  at 
Arisaig  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  the 
village  of  Arisaig;  it  is  only  partially  drained,  so 
that  the  construction  of  the  cran-nog  cannot  be 
perfectly  ascertained.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  in  deep  water,  as  the  soft  and  wet  mud 
around  it  is  not  fathomable  by  a  long  pole;  the 
nearest  point  of  land  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  distant.  It  is  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
some  of  whicli  are  of  very  large  size ;  one  that  was 
measured  is  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  in 
circumference,  at  two  feet  from  the  base;  another 
is  thirty-nine  feet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches 
at  the  base.  The  structure  consists  of  several  tiers 
or  layers  of  these  trees;  two  layers  have  been 
partially  waslied  away  by  returning  tides ;  four 
layers  were  exposed  to  view  in  examining  the 
building,  and  a  jDrobe  of  eight  feet  long  detected 
timbers  at  that  further  dei^th.  Each  layer  in  suc- 
cession lies  across  the  one  below  it,  forming  a 
strong  firm  structure  of  rectangular  shape ;  the 
sides  are  forty-three  feet  by  forty-one  feet.  On  the 
floor  were  several  flagstones  in  three  or  four  places, 
which  evidently  had  been  the  fireplaces  of  the  in- 
habitants. At  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  six 
inches  from  the  building  was  a  rampart,  formed 
of  upright  posts,  inclined  inward  and  sharpened 
at  the  top,  across  which  are  placed  large  trees,  that 
were  fastened  at  the  corners  by  a  hollow  scooped 
out  of  the  wood." 

The  North  Pole  Expedition. — The  German  Expe- 
dition to  the  North  Pole,  which  has  left  Bergen,  is 
to  proceed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
there  explore  the  arctic  regions  north  of  the 
seventy -filth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  ves- 
sel in  which  the  expedition  has  sailed  is  called  the 
Germania,  and  has  been  built  expressly  for  the  ^ 
purpose.  It  is  of  eighty  tons  burden,  and  carries 
the  flag  of  the  Xorth  German  Bund.  The  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  Captain  Charles  Kolde- 
wey,  has  been  instructed  to  return  to  Bergen  if 
possible  in  from  three  to  four  months. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  Jr.,  was  asked  by  a  lady, 
whom  his  preface  to  the  celebrated  "  Dame  aux 
Camelias  "  had  provoked,  "Who  has  given  you 
the  right  to  speak  so  about  woiv.en  ?  " 

"No  one  has  given  it  to  me,  Madame,"'  replied 
Dumas  fils ;  "I  have  bought  it." 

Some  one  was  boasting  to  a  great  lady  that  his 
heart  was  dried  up  and  perfectly  indifferent. 

"It  is  like  mine,"  she  replied;  "I  have  never 
loved  anything." 

"Not  even  your  children?  " 

"  Oh  1  yes,  when  they  were  little— and  my  dia- 
monds, too." 

""When  they  were  big,"  the  gentleman  added. 

Europe  corrupts  our  young  republicans.  Little 
Miss  Starrs  being  presented  to  tlie  Emperor,  he 
asked  her  first  name. 

"  Helen,"'  she  replied. 

"  I  could  wish,  mademoiselle,  that  I  were  Paris,"' 
gallantly  returned  the  sovereign. 

"Impossible,  sire,  since  you  are  France!  "  s;". " 
she,  with  ready  wit. 
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PROJECTED  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTH 

POLE. 

EXGLISII — GERJIAN — FRENCH. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
adventurous  and  successful  expeditions 
of  research  carried  out  by  the  Russians 
and  Americans,  Arctic  and  Polar  dis- 
covery lias  heen  almost  peculiarly  the 
province  of  British  enterprise.  The  two 
Rosses,  Parry,  Franklin,  Beechey,  Back, 
Moore,  Kellett,  Belcher,  Collinson,  Aus- 
tin, McClure,  McClintock,  Inglefield, 
Ommanney,  and  Sherard  Osborn  have 
more  particularly  rendered  their  names 
illustrious  by  their  brilliant  and  darijig 
achievements. 

The  almost  special  object  of  these  ex- 
peditions has,  however,  hitherto  been 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
— a  problem  solved  at  last  by  the  per- 
severance of  Collinson,  McClure,  Austin, 
and  Ommanney,  but  destined  to  be  car- 
ried out,  in  as  far  as  actual  communica- 
tion is  concerned,  by  an  American,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  Anglo-American — 
Interoceanic  Railway.     The  melancholy 
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and  disastrous  result  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's last  expedition  has  been  the  cause, 
that  since  the  return  of  the  various  ex- 
peditions sent  out  in  search  of  the  re- 
mains of  our  gallant  countrymen  all  new 
projects  have  for  a  time  been  utterly 
abandoned. 

In  1865,  however,  Captain  Sherard 
Osborn,  encouraged  by  the  discovery  of 
a  supposed  Polynia  or  open  sea,  said  to 
abound  in  animal  life,  north  of  Greenland, 
revived  the  old  project  of  a  journey  to  the 
North  Pole.  This  j^roject,  at  first  favor- 
ably received,  was  opposed  by  the  Ger- 
man geographer  Petermann,  who  advo- 
cated the  old  line  of  navigation  adopted 
by  Barentz  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla.  And  still  more  recently 
a  Frencli  navigator — Captain  Gustave 
Lambert — has  advocated  an  attempt  to 
reach  the.  North  Pole  by  Behring's 
Straits,  beyond  which  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  researches  of  Wrangel,  Anjou, 
Kellett,  Moore,  and  others,  there  exists 
land  to  the  northward,  and  an  open  sea 
to  an  unknown  extent  westwards.  A 
subscription-list  to  raise  600.000  francs 
(25,000^.),  the  minimum  which  is  deemed 
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necessary  to  carry  out  the  proposed  ob- 
ject, has.been  noAV  opened  for  some  time  ; 
and,  supported  as  the  project  is  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  France,  there  are  reasons 
to  hope  that  an  expedition  which  cannot 
but  be  productive  of  welcome  additions 
to  our  g-eogra])liical  and  scientific  ac- 
quaintance with  a  very  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  Arctic  Ocean — that  which 
extends  between  Herald  and  Plover's 
land  and  islands,  recently  claimed  as  a 
new  discovery  by  the  captain  of  an 
American  whaler,  and  Liaknow  Islands 
or  'Ne^v  Siberia,  supposing  even  that  the 
actual  Xorth  Pole  be  neither  reached 
nor  crossed — will  be  successfully  carried 
out.  It  is  in  our  memory  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North.  Magnetic  Pole,  on 
the  shores  of  Boothia,  was  celebrated  at 
Vauxhall  by  scenic  eifects  lit  up  by  fire- 
works, in  which  a  British  sailor,  after 
the  transpontine  idea  of  what  that  ad- 
mirable character  is  supposed  to  be, 
planted  the  British  flag  upon  the  real 
pole,  to  tlie  plaudits  of  a  vast  assemblage 
of  ignorant  Cockneys.  It  would  be 
passing  sti'ange  if,  after  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  British  perseverance, 
endurance,  and  skill,  we  should  have  to 
assist  at  some  still  more  brilliant  cere- 
mony in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  com- 
memoration of  the  positive  passage  of  a 
French  ship  over  the  North  Pole,  or  the 
planting  of  the  tricolor  flag  on  the  earth's 
axis ! 

Captain  Sherard  Osborn  first  called 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  what  he  termed  the  perfect 
practicability  of  an  exploration  of  the 
blank  space  around  our  Northern  Pole 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1 865.  The  argu- 
ments for  this  practicability  were  founded 
upon  the  presumed  existence  of  an  open 
sea  in  the  extreme  north  ;  Captain  Os- 
born ranking  the  discovery  of  a  supposed 
Polynia,  and  the  fact  that  Providence 
has  peopled  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  ex- 
treme latitude  yet  reached,  and  that  the 
animals  upon  which  they  subsist  are  there 
likewise,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  as 
one,  with  the  Magnetic  Pole  and  the 
course  of  the  gulf  and  ice  streams,  of  the 
great  results  of  the  labors  and  researches 
of  Arctic  explorers,  and  which  have  been 
sneered  at  by  some  as  merely  adding  so 
many  miles  of  unprofitable  coast-line  to 
our  charts. 
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The  existence  of  an  open  Polar  sea 
has  been  ably  combated  by  Dr.  Kink  in 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Jour- 
nal, xxviii.  p.  272  et  seq.  ;  but  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  has,  on  the  other  hand,  collated  a 
table  (Proceed.  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  ix.  No.  ii.) 
showing  that  many  navigators  have  at 
various  times  been  between  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  of  the  Pole.  It  appears, 
indeed,  from  this  table  that  stout  old 
Dutch  and  English  skippers  vowed  they 
had  been  as  far  north  as  the  88th  deg., 
some  to  83  deg.  north  (Sir  Edward 
Parry's  extreme  in  the  boats  Enterprise 
and  Endeavor  in  1827  was  82  deg.  45 
min.  north),  and  many  into  the  82d 
parallel ;  indeed,  one  old  sailor  declared 
to  Master  Moxon,  "  hydrographer  to 
Charles  II.  of  glorious  memory,  that  he 
had  sailed  two  degrees  beyond  the  pole! 
But  it  is  only  foir  to  add  that  this  was 
said  in  dreamy  Amsterdam,  over  strong 
Dutch  beer." 

The  whole  gist  of  the  comparative 
value  of  Captain  Sherard  Osborn's  Eng- 
lish, Augustus  Petermann's  German,  and 
Gu^tave  Lambert's  French  projects,  lays 
in  the  question  of  the  direction  in  which 
a  Polar  expedition  should  be  undeitaken 
with  the  least  risk  and  expense,  and  the 
greatest  probability  of  success,  and  in 
the  mode  in  which  such  an  exjiloration 
should  be  carried  out.  Sir  Edward 
Parry  in  his  boat  ex]jedition  from  Spitz- 
bergen  in  1827  stood  uiion  a  floating  sea 
of  ice  on  the  night  of  July  22d,  deing 
then  in  latitude  82  deg.  45  min.  north, 
exactly  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
geographical  miles  from  the  Pole.  He 
was  constrained  to  give  up  the  attempt, 
simply,  it  is  said,  because  the  ice  was 
being  swept  faster  to  the  south  than  his 
men  could  drag  their  boats  to  the  north. 
Captain  Osborn  says  "  simply,"  but  if 
M'e  can  conceive  difliculties  in  the  way 
of  an  approach  to  the  North  Pole,  tlie 
first  would  be  an  imjienetrable  barrier 
of  land  or  ice,  which  could  be  triumphed 
over  by  sledges  or  other  means,  and  if 
on  teria  firma possibly  with  success ;  but 
if  on  ice,  and  the  ice  travels  south  faster 
than  a  sledge  can  proceed  northwards, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  insu- 
perable difficulty  to  i)rogress  in  the  latter 
direction.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
sledge  expeditions  should  be  undertaken 
in  winter — "  winter  bhick  as  danger,  and 
terrible  as  night" — for  past  experience 
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tells  us  that,  instead  of  stiirting  on  such 
Ji  journey  in  June,  Parry  ouo;]»t  to  have 
wintered  in  Spitzbergen,  and  started  tor 
the  north  iu  Fehruary  ;  and  such  is  tiie 
])erfectiou  to  which  Ai'ctic  sledge  equip- 
ment lias  l)een  brought,  that  the  weights 
would  be  infinitely  less  for  the  men  to 
drag,  whilst  the  provisions  would  last 
for  months  instead  of  weeks. 

Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  however,  dis- 
approves of  efforts  being  made  to  reach 
the  polar  area  by  sledges  from  Spitzber- 
gen,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  no 
known  lands  north  of  the  island,  and 
consequently  no  fixed  points  for  depots 
of  provisions;  whei'eas,  in  Smith  Sound, 
Ave  ha\e  a  starling-point  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  nearer  to  the  Pole,  and 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  in  a 
further  extension  of  continents  or  islands 
to  the  north.  The  floes  which  drift 
down  upon  Spitzbergen  from  the  north 
contain  no  icebergs  proper  in  their  em- 
brace. This  tells  us  that  no  extensive 
lands  lie  upon  that  meridian;  for  the  ice- 
berg is  a  creation  of  the  land,  born  of  a 
glacier,  and  not  of  the  sea;  whereas 
these  icebergs  abound  in  Smith  Sound; 
and  the  glaciers,  as  Kane  advanced  north- 
ward, a[)peared  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  in  extent,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  land  ended  abruptly  near 
the  Humboldt  Glacier,  in  80  deg.  north 
latitude.  Those  vast  accumulations  of 
snow  and  fresh-water  ice,  designated  by 
the  latter  term,  and  their  beautiful  crea- 
tions the  iceberg,  tell  us  of  great  lands 
with  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys, 
retaining  the  moisture  and  snow-drifts  of 
ages,  and  promise  that  continuity  of 
coast-line,  and  that  frozen  seaboard, 
which  it  is  declared  is  alone  needed  to 
enable  our  explorers  to  reach  the  Pole  in 
safety.  Greenland,  therefore,  and  not 
Spitzbergen,  is  the  direction  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn  advocates. 

It  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  the  gallant 
captain  observes,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  reward  the  explorer  in  the  direction 
of  Spitzbergen  or  Nova  Zembla,  for 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  seen  and 
done  there  in  scientific  research.  Tlie 
bugbear  of  Arctic  navigation  is  being 
gradually  dispelled.  "  A  Cruise  in  High 
Latitudes,"  and  "  A  Season  among  the 
"Walruses,"  encourage  us  to  hope,  that 
where  yachtsmen  have  not  hesitated  to 
go  for  pleasure,  and  where   poor   Nor- 


wegian fishermen  yearly  sail  in  almost 
open  boats  for  hides,  ivory,  and  the  more 
precious  livers  of  Arctic  sharks,  which 
produce  the  article  known  in  commerce 
and  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  as  "  pure 
cod-liver  oil,"  it  is  possible  others  will  yet 
wend  their  way  for  love  of  science,  and 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
electricity,  light,  magnetism,  tempera- 
ture, and  winds.  If  this  apjilies  to  the 
Nova  Zemblan  Sea,  so  it  does  also  with 
additional  strength  to  the  Siberian  Poly- 
nia, or  open  sea,  the  navigation  of  Avhich 
to  the  North  Pole  is  advocated  by  the 
French  geographers. 

Captain  Osborn  argues  that  apart  frc-m 
mere  ])roximity  to  the  Pole,  there  are 
other  conditions  which  recommend  the 
route  via  Smith  Sound.  A  considerable 
extent  of  water  was  found  to  exist  at 
Cape  Constitution  in  the  early  summer. 
Recent  Arctic  explorations  have  shown 
that  this  is  no  great  novelty.  Dr.  Kane 
believes  this  water  to  be  very  extensive, 
but  t-aptain  Osborn  is  sceptical  upon 
that  point,  and  be  says  as  the  Pole  is 
within  reach,  whether  Kane's  Polynia  be 
great  or  small,  he  will  not  urge  the 
facilities  which  open  water  offers  to  boat- 
navigation.  The  future  exj)lorer  might 
hail  oi>en  water  if  it  were  found  to  exist 
along  the  shores  of  Grinnell  Land;  but, 
if  not,  he  would  be  well  satisfied  with 
plenty  of  ice,  and  merely  pray  that  the 
mainland,  or  off-lying  islands,  should  be 
found  to  exist  as  tar  as  the  87th  parallel. 
And  there  is,  he  holds,  more  chance — fa- 
more  chance — of  that  being  the  ca-e, 
than  of  any  open  sea  round  the  Arctic 
Pole. 

Kane's  Polynia,  it  is  admitted,  exists, 
where  there  is  a  far  greater  abundance 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  than  was 
found  to  exist  round  the  "  water-holes" 
of  Regent's  Inlet,  Wellington  Channel, 
or  Lancaster  Sound.  The  possil)ility, 
therefore,  of  future  explorers  of  Smith 
Sound  being  able  to  vary  their  dietary 
with  the  tiesh  of  deer,  bear,  seal,  or  wild- 
fowl, is  an  important  recommendation 
to  the  route  in  quesiiou. 

In  this  meridian,  too,  we  find  human 
life  extending  to  a  higher  latitude  than 
in  any  known  direction.  A  fine  tribe  of 
Arctic  savages  was  first  discovered  by 
Sir  John  Ko^s  in  latitude  75  deg.  35  miu. 
north,  longitude  65  deg.  1(2  min.  we.-^t, 
in  his  voyage  of  1818.     Koss  christened 
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this  isolated  section  of  the  great  Es- 
quimaux i-ace,  "Arctic  Highlanders." 
These  Highlanders  are  a  hearty,  healthy 
race,  who  slay  bear,  seal,  and  -walrus, 
■with  bone  spears  and  harpoons,  but  they 
have  no  boats,  and  they  believe  it  is  all 
ice  to  the  south  of  them  !  A  beneficent 
providence  has  so  arranged  it  that,  from 
the  action  of  oceanic  currents,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  ice-fields  by  the  large 
icebergs  thrown  off  from  the  glaciers 
constantly  sailing  through  them,  there  is 
ahvays,  even  in  the  depth  of  a  polar 
■winter,  some  open  water  to  be  found  in 
the  regions  inhabited  by  these  highland- 
ers,  and  in  it  Avalrus,  bear,  and  seal. 
Without  this  open  water  they  would  all 
perish  in  a  single  winter. 

Captain  Osborn  lays  stress  upon  Ihe 
preference' to  be  given  to  this  route  over 
any  other,  not  only  npon  the  existence 
of  these  Arctic  Highlanders  in  high 
latitudes,  and  who  could  aid  as  hunters 
and  sledge-drivers,  but  also  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Danish  settlements  extend 
along  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  high  as 
12  deg.  north.  Kane,  in  open  boats, 
carried  off  his  men  in  safety  to  Uper- 
navik,  when  it  became  imperative  to  do 
so;  other  navigators  could  do  likewise, 
if  any  accidents  occurred  to  their  ships 
in  Smith  Sound. 

Dr.  Peterrriann  argues  against  the  route 
by  Smith  Sound  that  the  seas  east  and 
west  of  ^pitzbergen  offer  the  shortest 
route  to  the  North  Pole  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  that  th'ese  seas  form  by  far 
the  widest,  indeed,  the  only  oceanic 
opening  into  the  chief,  the  central  polar 
regions,  and  to  the  North  Pole.  They 
offer,  for  that  reason  alone,  the  easiest 
and  most  practicable  and  navigable  of  all 
openings  for  vessels  into  the  Polar  re- 
gions. 

The  Spitzbergen  seas  are,  according 
to  the  German  geographer,  more  free 
fi-om  ice  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Arctic  or  Antarctic  seas  in  the  same 
latitude,  the  par.allel  of  80  deg.  north 
being  every  year  accessible,  even  to 
small  craft,  with  certainty  and  safety. 
In  Smith  Sound  the  combined  efforts  of 
British  and  American  expeditions  have 
only  reached  to  78  deg.  45  min.  north 
latitude  in  vessels,  and  to  about  81  deg. 
in  sledges. 

English  and  American  hydrographers, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  upon  this  statement, 


are  at  variance  as  to  the  latitude  to  be 
assigned  to  Cape  Constitution  and  Cape 
Parry,  the  two  extremes  discovered  by 
Kane.  If  the  American  computation  is 
correct.  Cape  Constitution  is  in  81  deg. 
22  min.  north,  and  the  point  seen  on  the 
west  land  would  be  in  about  82  deg.  30 
min.  north,  or  just  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  Pole.  But  Admiral 
Coilinson,  Captain  George,  and  Mr.  xir- 
rowsmith,  place  Cape  Constitution  in 
latitude  80  deg.  56  min.  north,  and 
crediting  Morton's  vision  Avith  a  range 
of  sixty  miles,  fixing  Cape  Parry  in  lati- 
tude 81  deg.  56  min.  only,  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles  from 
the  Pole.  Captain  Osborn  very  pro- 
perly accepts  this  last  estimate  as  the 
distance  to  be  dealt  with,  and  declares 
Cape  Parry  and  Grinnell  Land  as  his 
assurance  of  the  perfect  possibility  of 
reaching  the  Pole. 

Despite  these  most  determined  efforts, 
Petermann,  however,  goes  on  to  argue, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
that  direction  since  the  days  of  Baffin, 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  ago, 
who,  in  1616,  attained  about  18  deg. 
north  latitude,  nearly  as  fiar  as  the  recent 
expeditions  of  Inglefield,  Kane,  and 
Hayes,  though  the  two  latter  went  with 
the  avowed  purj)ose  to  reach  the  North 
Pole. 

From  Spitzbergen  to  the  northward 
the  sea  is  encumbered  more  or  less  witli 
drift-ice,  which  offers  ittst  as  much  or  as 
little  impediment  to  navigation  as  other 
seas  of  the  like  nature,  for  example, 
Baffin's  Bay.  Fiom  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  the  most  recent,  as  well  as 
former  navigators,  according  to  Peter- 
mann, much  less  ice  is  met  with  in  the 
Spitzbergen  seas  during  the  spring  and 
autumn  than  in  the  height  of  summer, 
and  at  certain  times  the  seas  are  eutirely 
free  of  ice, 

A  sea  of  the  extent  and  depth  as  the 
one  north  of  Spitzbergen  (Sir  E.  Parry 
found  no  bottom  with  five  Inmdred  fhtli- 
oms),  swe])t  by  mighty  currents,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  swell  of  the  whole  Atlantic, 
will  never,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
not  even  in  winter,  be  entirely  frozen 
over,  or  covered  with  solid  ice  fit  to 
travel  on  with  sledges,  but  will  be  more 
free  of  ice,  and  more  open,  than  the  ice- 
bound, choked-up  labyrinth  of  the  chief 
scene  of  the  Franklin   search,  20   de^-. 
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south  of  the  Pole.  On  the  supposition 
that  Captain  Phipps's  main  or  lieavy  ice 
extended  to  the  North  Pule,  Sir  E. 
Parry's  expedition  in  1827  was  founded. 
Instead,  however,  of  finding  any  soHd 
ice  upon  which  to  reach  tlie  North  Pole 
in  slodgo-boats,  he  found  no  heavy  ice 
at  all,  but  only  loose  dritt-ice,  half  the 
thickness  of  that  at  JMelville  Island  ;  so 
that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  "  a  ship 
might  have  sailed  to  the  latitude  of  82 
deg.  almost  without  touching  a  piece  of 
ice." 

Peter mann  (as  does  also  Captain  Jan- 
sen,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Dutch 
navy)  attaches  far  more  imjjortance  to 
the  testimony  of  the  old  Dutch  and 
English  skijjpers  than  Captain  Osborn. 
He  believes  that  from  Sir  E.  Parry's 
farthest  point  in  82  deg.  45  min.  north 
latitude  a  navigable  sea  extends  far  away 
to  the  north,  even  to  beyond  the  Pole ; 
and  he  says  the  general  correctness  of 
the  old  Dutch  navigators,  and  the  non- 
discovery  of  any  land,  speak  in  their 
favor,  as  it  is  well  known  that  naviga- 
tors and  maritime  explorers  are  in  gen- 
eral much  more  predisposed  to  discover 
land  than  to  have  to  report  upon  the 
continuation  of  the  sea. 

But  rejecting  these  old  accounts  alto- 
gether. Sir  E.  Parry's  position  in  82  deg. 
45  rain,  north  latitude,  in  a  perfectly 
navigable  sea,  remains,  he  observes,  an 
unassailable  fact,  from  which  point  to 
the  North  Pole,  a  distance  of  only  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  cannot  be 
more  difficult  to  navigate  than  a  like 
distance  in  Baffin's  Bay,  or  in  any  other 
Polar  sea  of  similar  extent, 
»  All  facts  connected  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Arctic  regions,  whether  as 
regards  the  extent  of  actual  exploration 
or  the  observations  on  the  currents, 
climate,  driftice,  and  drift-wood,  lead, 
he  says,  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  re- 
gions under  the  Pole,  and  as  far  as  Spitz- 
bergen,  consist  of  an  expanse  of  sea,  and 
not  land.  But  even  if  land  should  be 
found  under  the  Pole,  an  expedition  by 
way  of  Spitzbergen  reaching  it  could 
extend  the  exploration  by  means  of 
sledges;  whereas  sledge  expeditions  find- 
ing open  water  like  that  of  Parry,  or  as 
in  the  case  of  the  repeated  attempts  of 
Wrangel  and  A.njou  in  the  Siberian  Sea, 
would  be  defeated,  and  must  inevitably 
fail,  and  return. 


But  it  might  be  said  in  case  of  a  sledge- 
party  meeting  open  water,  as  in  the  case 
of  Parry,  and  of  Wrangel,  and  Anjou's 
expeditions  in  the  Spitzbergen  and  Si- 
berian Seas,  would  tliere  not  be  much 
greater  chance  for  their  safe  return  with 
land  in  their  proximity  than  in  an  open 
sea,  where  they  might  be  carried  by  the 
movement  of  the  floe  out  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ship  ?  To  this  Petermann 
answers  that  from  the  total  .absence  of 
drift-wood  north  of  Smith  Sound,  he 
concludes  that  those  inlets  can  have  no 
connexion  with  the  Polar  Sea  on  the 
Asiatic  side  and  off  the  continental  coast 
of  North  America,  and  that  a  neck  of 
land  not  far  to  the  north  of  Cape  Parry, 
as  seen  by  Morton  in  82  deg.  north  lati- 
tude, turns  those  waters  into  a  bay.  The 
supposition  of  land  stretching  from  Cape 
Parry  as  far  as  the  North  Pole  is,  he 
says,  a  mere  specidation,  founded  on 
nothing  but  the  wish  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
regret  if  the  success  of  an  expedition 
should  be  staked  on  such  a  speculation. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this 
that  the  prolongation  northwards  of  the  , 
land  seen  at  Cape  Parry  is  no  more  a 
speculation  than  Petermann's  conclusion, 
that  a  neck  of  land,  which  no  one  has 
seen,  not  far  to  the  north  of  the  said 
cape,  turns  the  waters  at  the  head  of 
Smith  Sound  into  a  bay.  And  even 
granting  that  such  were  the  case,  the 
said  neck  of  Jand  must  have  a  north 
coast-line  as  well  as  a  south  or  south- 
westerly one,  and,  however  narrow  the 
presumed  neck  of  land  might  be,  that 
coasl-line  would  constitute  a  nearer 
starting-point  for  the  North  Pole  than 
any  other  known  land,. and  would  con- 
stitute the  safest  means  of  retreat  in 
case  of  failure  or  disaster.  Spitzber 
gen  and  the  continental  land  of  Siberia, 
prolonged  by  Capes  Taimyr  and  Tcheli- 
ouskin,  present  the  next  nearest  terri- 
torial places  of  I'efuge  to  the  North 
Pole ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Captain  Osborn  is  correct  in  surmising 
that  the  north  end  of  Greenland,  or 
islets  beyond,  stretch  nearest  of  all  other 
land  to  the  Pole.  This  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown  to  be  the  case  to  an  extent 
of  many  miles  ;  how  far  farther  is  truly 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  no 
room  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
Spitzbergen  and  Siberia,  and  the  config- 
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nration  of  the  known  portions  of  Green- 
land and  Grinnell  Lands  make  it  more 
than  a  speculation  that  they  extend  still 
fartlier  north,  e\en  according  to  Peter- 
niann's  views  of  the  subject,  althongh 
how  far  to  the  north  becomes,  as  before 
said,  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

"We  are  arguing  tliis  only  in  connection 
with  the  safety  of  the  expedition  ;  for  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  sea  of 
limited  extent,  like  Smith  Sound,  en- 
cumbered with  ice  and  icebergs,  can 
present  tlie  same  fac-ilities  for  navigation 
as  a  more  open  sea  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. All  that  we  venture  to  pro- 
pound is  that,  keeping  to  the  western  or 
weather-shore  in  preference  to  the  east- 
ern or  lee-shore,  in  accordance  with  a 
well-known  Arctic  canon,  there  Avould  be 
greater  safety  for  a  ship  in  Smith  Sound 
than  in  an  open  sea ;  and  with  land  ap- 
pi-oaching  nearer  to  the  Nortli  Pole  than 
at  any  other  known  point  of  the  globe, 
so  also  there  would  be  greater  chances 
of  reaching  that  Pole. 

But  this  does  not  affect  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  are  greater  proba- 
bilities of  reaching  tlie  North  Pule  by 
water  than  by  land.  Captain  Osborn,  we 
have  seen,  argues  that  the  floes  which  drift 
down  u]ion  Spitzbergen  fi-oni  the  north 
contain  no  icebergs  proper  in  their  em- 
brace, and  that  the  presence  of  such  (and 
they  abound  in  Smith  Sound)  is  essen- 
tial to  the  breaking  up  and  destruction 
of  the  ice-fields.  Petermann,  on  the 
other  hand,  quotes  Dr.  Whitworth,  sur- 
geon of  the  T/'neloveofHw]],  who  reach- 
ed, in  1837,  the  latitude  of  82  deg.  30 
min.  north,  in  12  deg.  to  15  deg.  east 
longitude,  and  who  says :  "  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  probability  of  reaching  the 
Pole  by  water  is  much  greater  than  by 
/and,  for  we  had  in  821  deg.  an  open  sea  to 
the  north-east  quite  free  from  ice  ;  no  ap- 
parent obstruction  pi'esented  itselfto  our 
])rogress ;  we  might  have  reached  the 
Pole  with  the  same  ease  and  safety  that 
we  reached  the  latitude  we  were  then  in, 
A  screw  steamer  properly  constructed, 
well  manned,  and  efficiently  con)mandod, 
would  prove  the  practicability  of  the  at- 
tem])t  in  a  voyage  of  three  months,  and 
might,  in  addition  to  its  main  objc(;t,  dis- 
cover new  fishing-grounds  to  the  east  of 
Spitzbergen  for  our  whalers.  The  months 
should  be  A])ril,  May,  and  June.  In 
July  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
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becomes  dangerous  from  the  dense  fogs 
which  prevail." 

There  is  a  very  important  argimient  iit 
favor  of  the  SpitzV)ergen  route,  which  is 
that,  in  addition  to  being  the  shortest  and 
most  direct,  and  that  the  practicability 
of  the  attempt  would  be  shown  in  the 
S2>ace  of  a  few  months,  such  an  expedi- 
tion might  be  got  up  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  10,000?.;  whereas  the  French 
estimate  theirs  at  20,000?.,  and  an  expe- 
dition by  Smith  Sound  would  belittle  less 
costly.  Sir  E,  Parry's  expedition,  as  fiir 
as  82  deg,  45  min.  north  latitude,  in  the 
Spitzbergen  Sea,  the  highest  point  yet 
reached  by  any  well-authenticated  expe- 
dition, only  took  six  months  from  the 
river  Thames  and  back,  and  only  cost 
9977?. 

Petermann's  views  of  the  ice  form,a- 
tions  of  the  Polar  seas  are  very  plausible. 
Tliey  are  to  the  effect,  that  the  ice  form- 
ed on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ocean  every 
winter  is,  towards  the  end  of  that  season, 
set  in  motion  to  lower  latitudes,  where  it 
rapidly  melts  away.  Vessels  proceeding 
towards  the  Pole  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer— and  hitherto  only  these  seasons 
have  been  selected  for  Polar  voyages — 
encounter  those  ice-streams  genei-ally  in 
their  furthest  limits  towards  the  equator, 
in  latitudes  where  the  ice  is  entirely  ab- 
sent in  -winter,  and  where  little  is  found 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  This  is  the 
case  in  every  Polar  sea  of  any  extent, 
and  with  a  ready  access  and  egress.  All 
the  ice,  indeed,  Avhether  in  the  f  jrm  of 
drifting  icebergs  or  floes,  of  field  ice  or 
barriers,  forms  a  movable  band  of  two 
degrees  to  six  degrees  of  latitude  in 
width,  beyond  which  the  sea  is  more  or 
less  free  of  ice,  and  not  filled  up  with  it, 
as  is  popularly  supposed.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  subject  there  Avould  be 
a  winter  Polynia  and  a  summer  Polynia. 
Vessels  pushing  through  the  summer 
belt  or  barrier  of  ice,  as  Captain  Lam- 
bert proposes  to  do  in  the  Siberian  Sea, 
will  find  a  navigable  sea  in  the  highest 
latitudes,  and  no  doubt  to  the  Pole 
itself,  if  an  extensive  sea  reaches  that 
y)oint.  So  Petermann  argues  in  like 
manner:  vessels  penetrating  through 
the  floating  ice,  at  or  near  Spitzbergen, 
will  find  a  clear  and  navigable  sea  before 
them  as  far  as  the  North  Pole. 

A  sledge  exjiedition,  starting  from 
Smith  Sound,  Petermann  argues,  would 
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n,t  the  best  T)C  only  able  to  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  some  small  intricate  clian- 
nels  like  tliose  to  the  south-west ;  whore- 
as  a  vessel  from  the  Spitzbergen  Sea 
would  have  access  to  the  whole  Polar 
area  as  far  as  the  sea  extends.  An  ex- 
pedition like  that  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross 
to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  would  open  to 
our  knowledge  the  whole  central  area 
fronx  Spitzbergen  to  Behring's  Strait, 
and  from  the  Siberian  coast  to  the 
Western,  the  American  boundary  of  the 
Arctic  basin ! 

An  efficient  screw-vessel  might,  in  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  accomplish  a 
voyage  from  the  River  Thames  to  the 
North  Pole  and  back — or  to  any  land 
beyond  the  North  Pole  trending  in 
the  direction  of  Behring's  Strait,  the 
Siberian  or  American  coast  lines — in 
two  or  three  months,  and  at  a  cost  per- 
fectly insignificant  as  compared  with 
that  of  any  Ai'ctic  expedition  hitherto 
despatched  through  Bafiin's  Bay. 

The  snpposition  that  there  exists  in 
the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla  (Novaia  Zemlia)  an  ice  barrier, 
preventing  well-appointed  vessels  from 
proceeding  in  that  direction  northwards, 
Petermann  holds  to  be  a  mere  fiction 
and  prejudice.  There  is,  indeed,  in  no 
Polar  sea  of  any  extent,  even  right 
under  the  Pole  itself,  any  such  tiling  as 
an  ice  barrier,  that  may  not  be  success- 
fully overcome  by  an  expedition  such  as 
would  be  sent  out  in  the  present  day. 
A  new  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  by 
way  of  Spitzbergen  might  leave  port 
about  the  1st  of  March,  before  the 
drifting  masses  of  ice  from  the  Siberian 
shores  encumber  the  Spitzbergen  seas ; 
it  would  then  have  the  chance  of  sailing 
under  favorable  cii'cumstances,  in  one 
stretch  to  the  North  Pole,  perhaps  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  arriving  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Polar  dawn  and 
summer. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Back  remarks 
upon  his  theory  that  no  man  can  pretend 
to  say  or  foretell  how  far  the  best 
equipped  steamer,  commanded  by  the 
most  able  Arctic  ofiicer,  could  penetrate 
into  the  sea  north  of  Spitzbergen  through 
such  occasional  openings  as  the  current 
or  the  winds  might  produce.  The  gal- 
lant admiral  notices  the  failui-e  of  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  Trent  and  Dorothea 
iu  1818  to  force  their  way  to  the  north- 


west of  Spitzbergen,  as  also  the  experi- 
ence of  Dr.  Scoresby  ;  but  as  to  the  ex- 
panse of  sea  eastward  of  Spitzbergen, 
which  has  not  yet  been  tried  with  steam- 
ers, that  route  might  present  greater 
advantages.  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Bel- 
cher also  expressed  his  opinion  that  if 
Scoresby  had  pursued  a  course  to  the 
eastward  of  Spitzbergen,  he  would  have 
drifted  round  the  Pole  !  Sir  Edward  is 
not  in  favor  of  sledge  travelling,  but  if 
vessels,  he  argues,  were  sent  to  Spitzber- 
gen, they  would  be  able  to  finish  and 
report,  if  not  successful,  in  one  season  ; 
recruit  and  start  afresh,  as  Ross  did,  in 
the  second ;  and  eventually,  he  had  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  able  to  go  to  the 
Pole  and  back,  and  return  to  England 
within  six  weeks. 

Admiral  Collinson,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  believe  in  Polynias  or  oi^en 
seas.  It  is  the  drifting  of  the  ice,  he 
says,  that  leads  to  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open  space  behind  it.  Ice 
occupies  a  larger  space  than  the  water 
from  which  it  is  made ;  and  immediately 
it  is  set  free  from  the  shore,  the  wind 
drives  it  up,  and  forces  it  to  the  south, 
and  therefore  we  have  that  remai'kable 
phenomenon,  a  downward  drift,  without 
any  open  sea  left  behind  it.  Admiral 
Collinson  adheres  to  the  principle  which 
Parry  enunciated,  that  if  you  want  pro- 
gress in  the  Polar  Sea,  you  must  hold  by 
the  land.  If  Sir  James  Ross,  he  says, 
broke  through  the  icy  barrier,  it  was 
because  there  was  land  beyond  it,  and 
that  land  was  the  limit  of  the  expanse 
of  the  ice. 

Admiral  Ommanney  argues  that  Smith 
Sound  is  very  difficult  of  access,  and  the 
sound  itself  a  most  dangerous  point  in 
Arctic  navigation.  There  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  says,  an  open  sea  round  Spitz- 
bergen, and  it  presents  a  safe  basis  tVom 
whence  the  opportunity  could  be  watch- 
ed for  penetrating,  the  ice  at  a  more 
northerly  point  than  could  be  reached  in 
any  other  quarter.  Scoresby  found  an 
open  sea  beyond  Spitzbergen,  and  he 
(Admiral  Ommanney)  believed  that  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Sti'eam  jjrubably 
extends  past  Spitzbergen  into  the  Polar 
Sea.  He  had  picked  up  a  cask  of  claret 
off  Cape  North  in  the  White  Sea  cover- 
ed with  barnacles  and  weeds.  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  who  was  also  in  favor  of  the 
Spitzbergen  route,  believed  that  the  old 
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Dutch  navigator  sailed  close  to  the 
North  Pole,  if  not  over  it  in  an  open 
sea.  The  lamented  navigator  cleverly 
illustrated  the  impinging  force  of  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  which 
would  drive  the  ice  from  the  Pole  to  the 
south  by  the  twirling  of  a  mop. 

Captain  Maury  is  in  favor  of  the  route 
proposed  by  Captain  Osborn,  upon  the 
sailor-like  principle  that  an  expedition 
by  that  route  could  "hold  on  by  what  it 
got."  By  the  Spitzbergen  route,  he 
says,  "  we  cannot  hold  on  to  what  we 
get."  The  same  distinguished  hydro- 
graper  believes  in  an  open  Polar  Sea  ; 
yet  deductions,  he  argues,  cannot  be 
drawn  from  the  success  of  Sir  James 
Ross  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  for  there  the 
climate  is  eminently  marine.  In  the 
Arctic  seas  it  is  continental.  The  winds 
which  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  arrive 
desiccated;  they  are  dry  winds;  it  is 
cold  weather  thei-e.  On  the  contrary, 
the  winds  which  reach  the  Antarctic 
regions  are  moist  winds.  Captain  Rich- 
ards, the  hydrographer,  expiesses  his 
belief  that  one  sledge  out  of  ten  might 
reach  the  Pole  by  way  of  Smith  Sound  ; 
but  no  sane  man,  he  added,  would  in  the 
present  day  think  of  going  up  Baffin's 
Bay,  through  Barrow's  Strait,  or  through 
Smith  Sound  with  ships,  in  order  to  got 
into  the  Polar  Sea.  If  Arctic  discovery 
by  ships  is  the  object,  there  is  only  one 
route  to  go  by,  and  that  is  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  Captain 
Ingletield,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  in 
the  practicability  of  the  route  by  Smith 
Sound.  He  had  been  there,  and  had  seen 
open  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

It  is  manifest  amidst  this  divergence 
of  opinion  among  Arctic  navigators,  and 
those  who  have  particularly  devoted 
their  attention  to  Arctic  exploration, 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  opinions 
is  in  favor  of  an  attempt  by  Spitzbergen. 
A  ship  can  cei'tainly  hold,  as  the  eminent 
hydrographer  Captain  Maury  has  it,  by 
its  own,  via  Smith  Sound,  but  there  is 
the  perplexity  as  to  whether  the  journey 
beyond  would  have  to  be  performed  on 
sledges  or  in  boats,  and  both  would  be 
dangerous — ^the  majority  of  opinions 
being  in  favor  of  an  open  sea  at  the 
Pole.  The  route  by  Spitzbergen  pre- 
sents the  advantages  of  being  safer  and 
less  costly.  Tiie  ice  barrier  in  that  di- 
rection has  evidently  been  passed  at  pre- 


vious times,  and  might  therefore  be 
passed  again,  especially  with  a  point  of 
repair  at  Spitzbergen,  from  whence  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity.  The  feeling 
that  the  explorers  Avere  safely  housed  in 
trustworthy  ships  when  once  they  got 
beyond  the  barrier,  would  be  one  of  in- 
finite comfort,  compared  with  the  idea 
of  M'Clintock  and  Young,  launched  with 
boats  and  sledges  into  the  unknown  re- 
gions beyond  Smith  Sound. 

Petermann  actually  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  ship  from  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, with  which  to  carry  out  the  Spitz- 
bergen route,  but  unfortunately  it  came 
to  grief  before  getting  clear  of  the  Elbe. 
It  is  said  that  a  Mr.  Rosenthal,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Bremen,  is  going  to  supply 
the  means  of  exploration,  and,  like  our 
Sir  Felix  Booth,  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  most  desirable  investigation.  The 
Swedish  government  are  also  at  this 
very  moment  carrying  out  the  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  as  advo- 
cated by  General  Sabine,  and  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  watching  for  an  open- 
ing by  which  to  slip  to  the  North  Pole; 
so  whether  the  British  government, 
wrapped  up,  imfortunately,  like  those  of 
France  and  Prussia,  in  political  and  dip- 
lomatic jealousies,  and  struggles  for 
power  between  peoples,  parties,  and 
factions,  shall  or  shall  not  lend  their  sup- 
port to  any  purely  scientific  object,  there 
is  every  probability  of  something  being 
done,  and  that  at  a  very  early  date. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  upon  this  sub- 
ject, however  (admitting  as  we  do 
frankly  with  Captain  Gustave  Lambert, 
that  science  should  know  no  countr)"-, 
that  nationalities  in  such  matters  are 
praiseworthy,  not  objectionable  rival- 
ries, like  the  vast  armaments  upiheld  for 
no  purpose  but  to  keep  the  whole  able- 
bodied  men  of  a  country  from  indus- 
trious and  wealth-creating  labors),  Avith 
General  Sabine,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Caji- 
tain  Osborn,  says:  "To  reach  the  Pole 
is  the  greatest  geographical  achievement 
which  Can  be  attemjited,  and  I  own  I 
should  grieve  if  it  shouhl  be  fii'st  accom- 
plished by  any  other  than  an  English- 
man ;  it  will  be  the  crowning  enterprise 
of  those  Arctic  researches  in  which  our 
country  has  hitherto  had  the  preemi- 
nence."  Petermann  himself  also  admits 
that  A\he)i,  some  twenty  five  years  ago, 
the  great  French  and  American  expedi- 
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tions,  un<:ler  Captain  D'Urville  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes,  were  out  in  tlie  Antarc- 
tic Seas,  together  with  Sir  James  Ross, 
it  was  clearly  seen  that  only  the  English 
were  quite  at  home  in  the  Polar  ele- 
ment; they  fearlessly  went  on  with  their 
important  explorations  for  three  conse- 
cutive years,  whereas  the  other  squad- 
rons were  always  beaten  back  in  their 
attempts  to  penetrate  towards  the  South 
Pole,  after  a  comparatively  short  time. 
And  surely,  the  Gotha  geograplier  adds, 
where  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  so 
largely  indebted  to  geographical  dis- 
covery and  knowledge,  as  is  the  case 
with  England,  some  little  return  ought 
to  be  made  to  science.  Captain  Rich- 
ai'ds,  the  hydrographer,  also  admits  that 
with  a  great  area  like  the  Polar  regions 
at  our  very  threshold,  we  ought  to  iind 
out  all  about  it.  He  looked,  indeed, 
upon  reaching  the  North  Pole  as  mere 
child's  play  in  comparison  with  what  had 
been  already  achieved,  and  he  did  not 
know  Avhy  the  British  nation  should  not 
have  the  honor  of  completing  the  dis- 
covery. "We  are  all  desirous,"  said 
Admiral  Collinson,  "that  this  expedition 
should  take  place,  and  look  upon  it  as 
one  that  will  add  to  the  honor  of  the 
country."  And  Admiral  Ommanney 
expressed  his  hopes  that  this  country 
would  never  allow  another  nation  to 
aiiticipate  us  in  this  great  discovery, 
after  all  we  have  done  in  expeditions  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  Lady  Franklin, 
whose  gallant  husband  lies  buried  in 
the  ices  of  the  north,  still  insists,  like 
a  true  Englishwoman,  that  "for  the 
credit  and  honor  of  England,  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  North  Pole  should  not 
be  left  to  any  other  country.  It  is  the 
birthright  and  just  inheiitance  of  those 
who  have  gone  through  fifteen  years  of 
toil  and  risk  in  Arctic  seas.  The  glory 
that  yet  remains  to  be  gathered  should 
be  theirs;  and  can  there  be  any  moment 
so  fitting  as  the  present  ?  Those  accom- 
plished Arctic  navigators  who  have  done 
so  much  already,  are  still  young  in  years 
and  ai'dor,  though  old  and  wise  as  pa- 
triarchs, by  dint  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience. What  future  generation  will 
see  the  like  '?  "  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  also 
says  that  it  specially  pertains  to  our 
nation,  which,  by  the  conduct  of  its 
bold  and  skilful  voyagers,  has  delineated 
on  the  Map  of  the  World  the  outlines 


of  land  and  water  over  so  large  an  area 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  to  complete  this 
grand  survey,  by  an  endeavor  to  hoist 
the  union  jack  at  the  North  Pole  itself 

Cai)tain  Gustave  Lambert,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  French  expedition,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  that,  as  a  sailor,  he 
would  be  wanting  in  a  kind  of  duty  of 
competence,  if  he  did  not  express  his  fear 
of  failure  of  an  attempt  made  by  way  of 
Nova  Zembla.  "  If  I  was  to  be  given  a 
vessel,"  he  says,  "  with  orders  to  follow 
that  direction,  I  would  go,  but  I  would 
not  go  till  September,  and  on  leaving 
Spitzbergen  to  the  right,  and  for  no 
reason,  I  should  also  not  dare  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  anything!"  Tiie  expres- 
sion is  not  very  clear,  for  if  the  gallant 
captain  is  alluding  to  Petermann's  pro- 
jected line  between  Nova  Zembla  and 
Spitzbergen,  the  latter  would  lie  to  the 
left,  not  to  the  right. 

According  to  the  same  distinguished 
navigator,  Captain  Osborn's  scheme  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  leaving  a  ship 
at  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound,  or  at 
the  wintering  places  of  Kane  and  Hayes, 
as  a  basis  for  rallying  and  a  point  of  re- 
fuge in  case  of  accident,  he  would  make 
his  way  in  another  vessel  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  sound,  into  Kane's  open  sea, 
a  sea  which  he  imagines  to  be  a  simple 
break  in  the  great  glacier  which  is  by 
him  supposed  to  envelop  the  Polar  cap ; 
he  would  proceed  across  this  in  sledges, 
which  would  necessitate  going  and  re- 
tui-ning,  forty-five  days'  travel  at  the 
least,  at  the  rate  often  leagues  per  diem, 
with  a  heavy  load  of  provisions  and 
scientific  instruments  ;  and  the  explorers 
would  have  to  make  their  way  back  to  the 
first  vessel  before  reaching  the  second. 

Peter mann,  on  the  contrary,  as  Ave 
have  seen,  believes  in  an  oj^en  Polar  sea, 
and  consequently  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ices  at  a  favorable  season;  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Pole  cannot  be  reached 
in  sledges ;  such  would  be  arrested  by 
the  same  difficulties  that  Parry  had  to 
encounter  in  1827;  therefore  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  vast  current 
of  warm  water  which  sweeps  round  the 
north  of  Europe,  should  be  followed, 
and  which  direction  lies  between  Spitz- 
bergen and  Nova  Zembla. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
this  supposed  Polar  prolongation  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  that  General  Sabine,  pres- 
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ident  of  the  Royal  Society,  called  the 
attention  of  that  learned  body  in  N"oveni- 
ber,  1864,  to  certain  recent  discoveries 
which  attest  the  continuation  of  the 
tropical  Gulf  Stream  to  the  shores  of 
Nova  Zembla,  and  to  a  communication 
from  Professor  Forchhammer  of  Copen- 
hagen, "  a  valuable  contribution  to  a 
great  subject — the  Ilistory  of  the  Sea  " 
— in  which  by  careful  analysis  it  is  shown 
that  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  saline  in- 
gredients in  the  sea-water  decrease  with 
increasing  depth.  This  is  found  to  hold 
good  even  to  extreme  depths ;  and  the 
existence  of  a  Polar  current  in  the  depths 
of  the  Atlantic  is  hence  inferred,  since  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  Equa- 
torial seas  are  richer  and  the  Polar  seas 
poorer  in  saline  ingredients. 

Again,  by  analysis  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  current  flowing  down  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  has  an  Equatorial  and 
not  a  Polar  origin — a  mere  recurring  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  after  rounding  Spitz- 
bergen ;  and  General  Sabine  goes  on  to 
suggest,  "  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
iceless  sea  teeming  with  animal  life,  de- 
scribed by  Kane  as  viewed  from  the 
northern  limit  of  his  research,  is,  as  he 
himself  surmised,  but  an  extension  of  the 
same  equatorial  stream  which  produces 
corresponding  abnormal  eflects  at  every 
point  to  which  its  course  has  been 
traced?"  and  the  worthy  pi-esident  of 
the  Royal  Society  adds,  "  When  physi- 
cal researches  shall  be  resumed  within 
the  circle  which  surrounds  the  Pole,  this, 
perhaps,  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  prob- 
lems to  receive  solution." 

Captain  Gustave  Lambert  combats 
this  supposed  northerly  extension  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  is  not,  he  says,  known 
what  becomes  of  it  beyond  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  it  certainly  does  not  de- 
stroy the  great  ice  barrier  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  to  which 
the  French  navigator  gives  a  width  of 
two  hundred  leagues.  Captain  Jansen 
of  the  Dutch  navy,  however,  attributes 
the  comparative  mildness  of  the  Spitz- 
bergen  climate  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  but 
which,  he  says,  does  not  reach  Nova 
Zembla.  Captain  Lambert  again,  having 
in  mind  that  a  current  flows  from  the 
north,  bearing  the  ice  to  the  south,  as 
shown  in  Parry's  expedition,  and  that  it 
must  have  an  origin  somewhere,  deems 
that  it  must  be  derived  from  one  of  the 


southerl}'  currents  which  flow  through 
Behring's  Sti'aits  or  the  Spitzbergen  Sea, 
turning  back  cold  upon  itself! 

The  French  project  relies,  however, 
like  the  German  one,  upon  the  presumed 
existence  of  an  open  Polar  sea,  and  that 
in  a  region  which  is  untouched  by  theGulf 
Stream,  although  it  may  have  its  Pacific 
equivalent.  The  existence  of  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  free  Polar  sea,  it  is  argned,  is 
aftirmed  by  considerations  relative  to  the 
currents  and  flows  of  the  sea.  The  cir- 
cumpolar  ocean,  it  is  argued,  is  prob- 
ably entirely  frozen  over  during  the 
winter  season  ;  but  the  amount  of  heat 
poured  over  the  Pole  by  the  summer  sun 
would  also  lead  us  to  believe,  according 
to  the  laws  of  insolation,  that  a  general 
break  up  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  After  eftectuating  the 
passage  of  Beliring's  Straits  not  earlier 
than  in  July,  the  route  to  be  taken  must 
be  to  the  west,  past  Cape  Serdze,  and 
North  Cape  of  Cook,  the  extreme  point 
attained  by  that  great  navigator.  Ar- 
rived at  this  point,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  expedition  will  find  itself  engaged 
amidst  loose  floating  ice,  through  which 
the  vessel  must  be  carried  even  if  the 
most  continuous  ice-fields  had  to  be  cut 
M^ith  saws  or  blown  up  with  guni)owder. 
The  expedition  will  then  find  itself  in 
the  Polynia,  a  free  and  open  sea  discov- 
ered by  Iledenstrom  in  1810,  and  since 
visited  by  Wrangel  and  Anjou  from 
1823  to  1825.  V.  A.  Maltebrun,  in  a 
work  recently  published — "  Les  Trois 
Projets,  Anglais,  AUemand,  Franyais, 
d'Exploration  au  Pole  Nord  " — has,  it 
appears  from  a  notice  in  the  Hevue  Bib- 
liographiqiie  Universdle^  adduced  the 
further  testimony  of  Baron  von  Schilling, 
of  the  Russian  navy,  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  this  Siberian  Polynia.  Fur- 
ther testimony  in  favor  of  its  existence 
may  be  derived  from  the  paragraph 
which  has  had  the  run  of  the  papers, 
coming  from  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  which  related  the  voyage  of  an 
American  whaler  in  the  same  open 
sea,  when  the  coast  of  a  very  extensive 
and  high  land  was  followed  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  This  is  possibly 
the  northern  prolongation  of  the  land 
discovered  north  of  Behring's  Str.iils  by 
Captain  Kellett  of  the  Ilendd  and  Cap- 
tain Moore  of  the  Plover  in  1848.  The 
point  at  which  Captain  Kellett  landed 
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rose  to  an  elevation  of  fourteen  hundred 
feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  the  "-allant  cap- 
tain says  lie  felt  certain  that  they  had 
discovered  an  extensive  land,  and  he 
deemed  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
peaks  they  saw  were  a  continuation  of 
the  rans^e  of  mountains  seen  by  the  na- 
tives otf  Cape  Jakan,  and  mentioned  by 
Baron  Wrangel  in  his  Polar  voyages. 

The  French  expedition  having-  then, 
according  to  Captain  Gustave  Lambert, 
reached  the  Siberian  Polynia  at  the  very 
point  where  Wrangel's  sledge  was  stop- 
ped by  open  water,  "which  separated 
the  thin  and  flat  fragments  of  ice,"  it 
Avill  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sail  to  the 
North  Pole,  with  all  the  resources  accu- 
mulated in  the  ship  not  only  in  regard 
to  instruments  of  observation,  but  also 
to  provisions,  and  even  to  comfort. 

If  we  admit,  says  Captain  Gustave 
Lambert,  the  existence  of  an  open  sea 
frozen  over  in  the  winter  months,  but 
broken  up  in  summer.  Captain  Osborn's 
project  would  be  only  practicable  in 
winter.  Human  energy  might  overcome 
the  difficulties  presented  in  carrying  it 
out  even  amid  the  rigorous  cold  which 
exists  at  that  time,  but  if  human  curio- 
sity can  be  gratified  by  such  an  expedi- 
tion in  as  far  as  the  Pole  is  concerned,  a 
very  small  harvest  of  scientific  observa- 
tions can  be  gathered. 

The  route  advocated  by  Petermann 
has,  again,  according  to  the  French 
navigator,  opposed  to  it  the  enormous 
barrier  of  ice,  of  great  thickness,  and 
which,  resting  upon  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  stretches  to  the  "Siberian 
Polynia.  The  want  of  success  Avhich 
has  attended  upon  the  numerous  attempts 
made  by  that  route,  not  less  than  "  the 
mountains  of  ice  "  accumulated  in  those 
seas  in  the  midst  of  flat  floes  of  marine 
origin,  must  lead  us  to  apprehend  a  new 
failure.  According  to  the  adnge  which 
Cnptain  Lambert  has  formulated  for 
himself,  "  Fuir  les  terres  " — "  Avoid  the 
neighborhood  of  land" — ought  to  be 
the  device  of  Polar  navigators.  So  also 
English  navigators.  Admiral  Ommanney 
among  ©thers,  who  participate  in  the 
general  opinion  of  Petermann,  would 
still  rather  hold  by  the  route  taken  by 
Parry  in  1827,  but  without  abandoning 
the  ship,  and  Avith  the  establishment  of 
an  important  centre  for  revictualling  on 
the  north  of  Spitzbergen.     But  it  might 


be  remarked  upon  these  objections  that, 
granting  an  open  sea  north  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Siberia,  wo  do  not  know 
how  soon  it  may  be  limited  to  the  west- 
ward by  a  barrier  of  ice  resting  upon 
Capes  Tcheliouskin  and  Liakov,  or  New 
Siberia,  or  how  far  it  may  be  limited  by 
ice  resting  upon  Plover  and  Herald 
lands,  the  extent  of  which  appears  to  be 
so  much  greater  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, and  wliich  may  render  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Pole  in  that  direction, 
except  in  sledges,  more  difticult  than 
even  from  Greeidand  or  Grinndl  Land. 
Should  an  open  sea  present  itself  beyond 
these  latter  points,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  an  expedition  as  projected  by 
Captain  Osborn  abandoning  its  ship.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  as  near  the  Pole  and 
as  far  advanced  in  the  open  sea,  supposed 
to  wash  the  Polar  cap,  as  Captain 
Lambert  would  be  long  after  he  had 
forced  his  way  by  saw  and  gunpowder 
through  the  outer  ice-belt,  and  with  less 
chance  of  .meeting  further  unknown 
obstacles.  It  is  curious  to  find  two  ex- 
perienced navigators  like  Captaiqs  Os- 
born and  Lambert,  from  contemplat- 
ing the  diffictdties  to  be  encountered  in 
a  different  point  of  view,  the  one  herald- 
ing the  prolongation  of  land  to  the  north 
as  a  most  desirable  thing,  the  other 
proclaiming  that  to  avoid  the  neigh- 
borhood of  land  should  be  the  axiom 
of  eveiy  Polar  navigator. 

Mr.  Lamont,  Avho  has  passed  two  sum- 
mers in  Spitzbergen,  says,  that  the 
Norwegian  walrus-hunters  scouted  the 
very  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  open 
Polar  sea.  On  the  other  hand.  Captain 
Jansen  believes,  from  a  careful  digest  of 
the  records  of  early  Dutch  navigators, 
that  there  is  open  water  at  the  Pole  in 
summer,  but  not  in  winter,  and  that  the 
disruption  of  the  ice,  and  its  movements 
induced  by  currents  and  gales  of  wind, 
make  sledge  expeditions  less  practicable 
and  moi'e  dangerous,  in  case  there  is  no 
land  from  82  deg.  to  the  Pole.  Mr. 
Markham — a  strong  supporter  of  Captain 
Osborn's  scheme — believes  that  the  so- 
called  "  Polynias,"  or  "  open  seas  "  of 
the  Russians,  are  nothing  more  than 
what  are  called  "  water-holes  "  by 
English  Arctic  explorers.  The  theory  of 
an  open  Polar  sea  had  its  origin  in  the 
remarkable  journey  of  Baron  AVrangel 
from   the    coast  of  Asia.      It  received 
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confirmation  in  the  exploration  that  was 
undertaken  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  to 
the  northward  of  Parry  Islands;  and 
farther,  again,  in  the  open  water  that 
Avas  seen  by  Morton,  in  Kane's  voyage, 
beyond  the  northernmost  ]:.oint  that  had 
yet  been  reached  in  Greenland.  Admiral 
CoUinson  seems,  like  Captain  Osborn  and 
Mr.  Markham,  to  doubt  if  these  are  not 
simply  open  holes,  rather  than  extensive 
seas. 

Captain  Lambert  remarks  that  only 
one  attempt  has  been  made  to  navigate 
the  route  which  he  advocates,  and  that 
was  by  Captain  Cook.  This  great  Eng- 
lishman, he  says,  deemed  it  prudent,  on 
account  of  the  fogs  and  storms  of  Sep- 
tember, to  return  and  winter  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  from  whence  to  renew 
his  eiForts  the  next  year.  Unfortunately 
he  fell  a  victm  to  the  treachery  of  the 
natives,  and  this  sad  disaster  alone 
prevented  him,  according  to  Captain 
Lambert,  reaching  the  North  Pole, 
although  his  object  Avas  directed  to 
reaching  the  Atlantic  by  the  north  of 
Siberia  and  Europe.  The  explorations 
of  Wrangel  and  Anjou  have,  according 
to  the  same  writer,  determined  some  of 
the  limits  of  the  Polynia — a  constantly 
or  permanently  open  sea,  according  to 
some,  and  the  presumed  existence  of 
which  serves  as  the  basis  to  his  project. 
These  explorations  have  not,  however, 
imfortunately,  he  admits,  determined  its 
limits. 

An  objection,  it  appears,  has  also  been 
made  to  the  French  project,  on  the 
ground  of  tlie  long  preliminary  distance 
which  has  to  be  traversed  between  France 
and  Beh ring's  Straits  ;  but  Captain  Lam- 
bert pronounces  it  to  be  a  mere  "pro- 
menade maritime,"  the  only  inconveni- 
ences of  which  lie  in  loss  of  time  and 
increase  of  ex[)ense.  In  the  special  point 
of  view  of  the  proposed  campaign,  he 
indeed  argues  that  this  inconvenience 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  opportunity  it  would  pi-esent  of  be- 
coming well  acquainted  with  the  crew, 
"and  of  disembarking  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  all  such  as  should  not  feel  thein- 
selves  equal  to  struggling  against  greater 
obstacles."  Starting  in>ebruary,  1809, 
Captain  Lambert  expects,  proceeding  by 
Cape  Horn,  to  be  in  the  Polynia  in  July, 
and  at  the  North  Pole  in  August  of  the 
same  year. 


It  has  been  farther  asked,  Wiiat  is 
there  to  be  done  at  the  North  Pole  ? 
What  object  of  interest  or  utility  is  there 
to  be  gained  by  reaching  that  point  of 
the  globe?  The  reply  to  such  a  question 
is  far  more  difficult  and  comprehensive 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  requires, 
indeed,  some  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  sciences  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  nature,  value,  and  import- 
ance of  these  objects. 

The  first  point  is  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  ideal  axis  round  which 
the  earth  moves  in  a  sidereal  day,  and 
Avhich  has  never  undergone  any  known 
mutation.  That  is  to  say,  that  supposing 
the  poles  to  vary  in  their  sidereal  posi- 
tion, as  advocated  by  some  scientific 
men,  in  order  to  account  for  certain  cli- 
mactic and  geological  phenomena,  still 
the  position  of  the  poles  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  terrestrial  globe  cannot 
vary.  The  .axis  of  rotation  cannot  but 
be  as  a  rigid  bar  or  straight  line,  extend- 
ing from  one  ])ole  to  the  other.  Debar- 
red of  the  use  of  the  great  and  costly 
instruments  of  a  fixed  observatory,  an 
expedition  arriving  at  the  North  Pole 
would  deem  itself  fortunate  if^the  point 
being  on  land — it  could  determine  the 
position  within  three  hundred  yards  or 
five  hundred  yards  of  its  true  situation. 
But  Captain  Lambert  believes  that  if  on 
land  a  bar  of  iron  bearing  the  French 
flag  could,  after  some  corrections  for 
possible  ei-rors,  be  planted  in  the  line  of 
the  actual  prolongation  of  the  terrestrial 
axis.  If  the  North  Pole  should  be  cap- 
ped with  solid  ice,  an  almost  equal  pre- 
cision might  be  arrived  at;  but  if  open 
water,  and  the  exjiedition  shall  be  able  to 
place  itself  within  one  or  two  thousand 
yards  of  the  point  sought  for,  it  maybe 
deemed  to  have  attained  a  great  success. 

The  stars  neither  rising  nor  setting, 
but  describing  circles  above  the  horizon 
which  are  parallel  to  the  Boreal  Celestial 
Pole,  there  would  be  no  time  but  that 
of  place — no  term  of  longitude — and  if 
the  chronometers  were  left  unwound, 
their  absolute  state  coiild  be  easily  re- 
covered. A  vertical  line  becomes  at 
such  a  spot  an  equatorial  gnomon  or 
di.al,  upon  which  the  movement  of  the 
solar  or  lunar  shadows  marks  the  pro- 
gress of  time.  The  ])lanets  would  ap- 
pear according  to  their  declensions  or 
distances   from    the    equator,   the    sun 
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would  remain  six  montlis  above  the 
horizon,  six  months  below  it,  Avhilst  tlie 
moon  would  be  visible  for  fifteen  days 
in  the  moutli,  and  invisible  for  the  other 
fifteen.  Such  would  be  the  spectacle 
l)resented  to  a  person  stationed  Tit  the 
Pole,  where  a  common  theodolite  might 
be  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  an 
equatorial. 

Dr.  Hayes,  it  is  well  known,  swung  a 
pendulum  and  noted  its  vibrations  in 
Smith  Sound,  where  he  determined  an 
amount  of  flattening  equal  to  ]'372,  dif- 
ferent to  the  generally  received  opinion. 
Captain  Lambert  is  having  constructed 
a  pendulum  of  invariable  length,  by  a 
pupil  of  Breguet's,  which  he  hopes  to 
swing  at  the  North  Pole,  and  if  the 
celebrated  experiment  of  M.  Foucault 
is  repeated  at  that  point,  the  pendulum 
will  be  observed  to  traverse  the  entire 
circle  of  the  horizon  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day.  From  what  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  fatigue  attendant  upon 
noting  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  in 
a  temperate  climate,  our  zeal  for  science 
scarcely  goes  so  far  as  to  en"\-y  an  obser- 
ver at  the  North  Pole. 

Meteorology,  only  recently  placed  on 
a  scientific  footing  by  the  researches  of 
Humboldt,  Sabine,  Maury,  Fitzroy,  and 
others,  would  have  much  to  gain  by  an 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  The 
more  so  as  in  the  present  day  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  physical  science  is  under- 
going a  transformation,  from  the  ten- 
dency now  general  among  observers  to 
study  the  co-relation  of  forces,  formerly 
looked  upon  as  independent.  Every  new 
inquiry,  indeed,  tends  more  and  more  to 
establish  the  great  fact  that  all  these 
forces  are  only  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  cause — motion ;  this  motion 
being  produced  under  heterogeneous 
conditions,  which  engender  the  diver- 
gence of  the  apparent  results. 

The  late  Sir  David  Brew^ster,  by  ex- 
amining the  inflexions  of  the  isothermal 
lines,  found  that  two  series  united  at 
certain  points ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  establish  the  existence  of  two  poles 
of  extreme  cold,  one  situated  north  of 
the  American  continent,  the  other  north 
of  Siberia.  Captain  Lambert,  who  uses 
the  term  insolation  to  expi-ess  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  cast  by  the  sun  in  difterent 
places,  at  different  seasons,  and  different 
hours — the  expression  corresponding,  in 


fact,  to  our  term  radiation — thinks  that 
he  has  discovered,  not  only  the  cause 
of  the  constant  temperature  under  the 
equator,  and  the  variable  temperature 
at  the  Poles,  but  also  a  zone  of  minimum 
cold  below  the  80th  degree  of  latitude. 
There  is  much  still  to  be  done  in  this 
dii-ection. 

The  magnetic  or  electro-magnetic  axis, 
poles,  and  equator,  and  nil  its  attendant 
meridians  and  [larallels,  do  not,  it  is  well 
known,  correspond  to  the  terrestrial  axis, 
poles,  and  equator.   The  dip  is  nil  at  tlie 
equator,  antl  attains  an  angle  of  90  deg. 
at  the  two  magnetic  poles.     The  direc- 
tion of  the  parallels  is  only  to  be  deter- 
mined by   following    out   the   lines    of 
equal  dip — a  labor  in  wdiich  much  has 
been  done,  but  in  which  much  still  re- 
mains  to  be  accomplished.      It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the 
electro-magnetic  force,  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  needle  in 
a  given  time.     If  the  magnetic  pole  was 
stationary,  like  the  terrestrial  pole,  the 
meridian  furnished  by  an  imaginary  line 
carried  from  one  pole  to  the  other  might 
be  made  to  constitute  a  natui-al  meridian, 
which  could  be  made  to  siipersede  the 
absurdity  of  maps  being  constructed  as 
they  are  at  present,  with  the  longitudes 
marked  in  degrees  instead  of  time,  as 
they  should  be,   from   GreenAvich    and 
Paris.     But   the  electro-magnetic  joole, 
having  to  depend  for  its  existence  upon 
the  co-relation  of  forces,  is  a  variable 
point,  and  therefore  unsuited  for  such  a 
common  meridian.     The  magnetic  equa- 
tor itself  presents  abrupt  breaks  or  solu- 
tions of  contmuity,  the  intensities  vary 
to  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  and 
the  variation,  or  the  angle  formed  by 
the  needle  with  the  magnetic  meridian, 
presents   two    extreme   points — one    in 
Siberia,   the  other  in   the   Pacific — be- 
tween the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Tahiti. 
This  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected 
of  phenomena  dej^endent  on  the  motion 
of  forces  influenced  by  heat  and  nature 
of  soil,  and  not  of  a  fixed  character,  like 
the  terrestrial  axis.     Recent  researches 
tend  more  and  more  to  establish  a  rela- 
tionship, always  believed   in,  although 
not  at  first  corroborated  by  actual  oh- 
servation,  between  the  aurora  borealis, 
mostly  seen  in  regions  of  extreme  cold 
between  the  VOth  and  SOth  parallels,  and 
electro-magnetic  forces.     Captain  Lam- 
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bert  also  hopes  to  do  much  towards 
determining  the  relations  of  terrestrial 
Inagnetism  and  terrestrial  heat,  or  i?iso- 
lation,  as  he  terms  it.  So  entlinsiastic, 
indeed,  is  the  French  piojector  of  an 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  that  he 
avers  that  a  com]ilete  oljservatory  estab- 
lished at  the  Pole  would  give  an  im- 
petus to  physical  science  equal  to  what 
can  only  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a 
century  under  less  advantageous  circum- 
stances. 

General  Sabine,  the  senior  living  offi- 
cer of  those  who  accomi)anied  Ross  and 
Parry  in  their  early  exploiations  of  the 
Arctic  zone,  and  who  collected  in  Spitz- 
bergen,  Melville  Island,  and  East  Green- 
land those  valuable  data  in  terrestrial 
magnetism  which  have  subsequently  led 
to  the  construction  of  the  beautiful  charts 
which  exhibit  the  declination,  inclination, 
and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  over 
the  globe's  surface  (a  wonderful  reduction 
of  scienufic  data  to  good  useful  purposes, 
as  Captain  Osborn  declares,  which  every 
sailor  can  appreciate  and  be  thankful 
for),  is  little  less  sanguine  of  valuable 
results  to  be  obtained  to  science  by 
Polar  expeditions.  His  interest  attaches 
itself,  however,  more  particularly  to  the 
Spitzbergen  Seas,  in  which  the  Swedish 
government  are  carrying  out  that  meas- 
urement of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the 
value  and  importance  of  which  the  learn- 
ed general  had  urged  forty  years  ago 
upon  the  attention  of  the  British  public, 
which  he  had  planned  the  means  of  ex- 
ecuting, and  which  he  ardently  desired 
to  be  permitted  to  carry  out  personally. 

General  Sabine's  original  interesting 
paper  upon  the  measurement  of  this  arc 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  M.P.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1826. 
In  it  he  pointed  out  the  iaciliiy  oftered 
by  Spitzbergen  for  a  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  extending  over  nearly 
four  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  stat- 
ing that  the  value  of  this  measurement, 
in  the  hititude  of  Spitzbergen,  towards 
deducing  the  proportion  of  the  polar 
and  equatorial  diameters  by  its  combina- 
tion with  an  arc  near  the  equator,  "  was 
most  important ; "  and  he  added  that  its 
value  would  be  equivalent  to  an  arc  in 
Lapland  of  six  times  tlie  extent  of  the 
arc  measured  by  the  French  Academi- 
cians, Captain  Osborn  urges,  in  favor 
of  his  project,  that  every  tirrangement 


might  be  made  for  a  measurement  of 
four  degrees  of  the  meridian  upon  the 
shores  of  Smith  Sound.  One  of  the 
ships  being  left  about  Cape  Isabella  and 
the  other  pushed  on  to  Cape  Parry,  the 
intervening  space  would  comprise  rather 
more  than  four  degrees  ;  and  during  the 
summer  season,  whilst  the  Polar  Expedi- 
tion was  absent,  there  could  be  no  more 
profitable  way  of  occupying  those  left  in 
cliarge  of  the  ships,  than  in  doing  such  a 
work  as  measuring  an  arc  ;  tiie  ice  of  the 
strait,  affording  considerable  facilities  for 
such  an  undertaking  ;  and  especial  pro- 
vision in  the  expedition  might  be  made 
for  such  persons  as  were  well  qualified 
to  execute  it. 

Icebergs  being  a  creation  of  land, 
subject  to  the  same  laws  which  have 
been  so  ably  developed  in  modern  times 
with  regard  to  the  glaciers  of  Switzer- 
land and  Norway,  and  abounding  most 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  Captain  Lambert 
argues  that  there  is  land  at  the  South 
Pole,  water  at  the  North  Pole.  But  as 
there  are  mountains  in  the  Himalaya 
which  rise  to  an  elevation  exceeding 
that  to  which  vapors  rise,  and  which 
must  consequently  have  bare  rocky  sum- 
mits void  of  snow,  so  it  might  be  ques- 
tioned if  there  is  not  an  amount  of  cold 
at  the  poles  which  might  be  unfavorable 
to  the  formation  of  glaciers,  and  conse- 
cpiently  of  icebergs,  whose  triie  country 
appears  ratherto  be  between  the  })arallels 
of  75  deg.  and  85  cleg,  north  or  south 
latitudes. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
accumulation  of  ice  at  the  poles,  and 
sudden  changes  occurring  in  its  accimiu- 
lation,  distribution,  and  breaking  up, 
may  affect  the  ])0!jition  of  the  axis  of 
rotation,  and  consequently  the  climate 
of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
for  example,  pointed  out  the  well  known 
fact  that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  buried 
Avorlds  indicate  a  much  warmer  climate 
in  the  Arctic  and  Temperate  zones,  than 
anything  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  see  these 
northern  regions  geologically  exi)lored  ! 
This  is  about  as  childish  as  Mr.  Lub- 
bock's support  granted  to  the  same  un- 
dertaking, uijon  the  ground  that  recent 
researches  having  shown  that  man,  in  the 
earlier  times  of  wliich  we  have  any  relics, 
ai^pears  to  have  been  not  only  a  savage. 
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but  a  savage  living  under  Arctic  condi- 
tions. Therefore,  the  native  tribes  who 
might  be  observed  on  the  pi-ojected  ex- 
pedition were  precisely  those  wlio  woukl 
have  tlie  greatest  interest  for  us  at  the 
present  moment.  Savages  living  under 
Arctic  conditions  could  be  studied,  as 
Admiral  Fitzroy  once  pointed  out,  but 
Avithout  a  correct  sense  of  what  consti- 
tntes  geologico-archaiological  progres- 
sion, at  Terra  del  Fuego,  without  the 
difficulties  of  a  Polar  expedition.  Mr. 
IMarkham  traces  the  Esquimaux  races,  or 
Skrnelings  (dwarfs)  of  the  Northmen,  to 
Asiaticsexpelled  by  Zenghiz  Khan,  and 
who  in  their  turn  drove  out  the  North- 
men. Mr.  Lubbock  believes  that  they 
are  races  driven  north  by  the  Red  In- 
dians, for  they  were  found  in  Labrador 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
time  of  Zenghiz  Khan.  jMr.  Crawford, 
the  president  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
does  not  believe  in  the  settlement  of 
Northmen  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in 
the  ninth  century  ;  and,  he  argues,  the 
ancient  Runic  inscriptions  and  church 
bells  found  in  the  country  came  from 
sea-rovers,  adventurers,  and  pii-ates,  who 
only  settled  there  occasionally!  Inter- 
esting as  such  questions  unquestionably 
are  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  they 
have  little  to  do  with  the  main  objects 
of  a  Polar  expedition,  and  can  only  be 
considered  as  subjects  of  collateral  in- 
quiry. It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  so 
swamp  the  great  objects  of  an  expedi- 
tion with  preliminary,  collateral,  and 
subsidiary  inquiries,  as  to  delay,  embar- 
rass, and  even  endanger  the  success  of 
the  main  objects.  Tiiis  has  occurred  in 
more  than  one  instance. 

Captain  Lambert  spiritedly  contests 
the  geological  theory  of  a  change  of 
climate  induced  by  a  supposed  mutation 
in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
He  looks  upon  the  additional  weight  of 
glaciers  as  totally  inadequate  to  produce 
the  phenomenon  in  question.  Nor  does 
he  attach  much  more  importance  to  the 
theory  of  deluges,  ice-marks,  and  buried 
mammoths  induced  by  lunar  perturba- 
tions. It  is  certain,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  change  of  climate — a  change 
which,  according  to  some,  has  been  slow, 
steady,  and  progressive ;  but  the  laws 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
materially  developed  by  any  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole. 


It  is  different  in  regard  to  natural 
history.  Real  and  important  results 
miglit  be  brought  about  by  the  project- 
ed Polar  expeditions,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Polynias  or  open  seas  of 
Siberia  and  Greenland,  by  discovering 
new  and  extensive  lields  for  whale  fish- 
ery. Bow-heads  and  devil  fish,  as  the 
Americans  call  them,  are  probably  to  be 
met  with  all  around  the  Polar  circle.* 
The  food  of  the  Arctic  whales,  like  that 
of  the  walrus,  a  partly  herbivorous 
mammal,  is  supposed  to  consist  mainly 
of  small  red  crustaceans,  which  abound 
in  these  seas.  This  is  a  point  worth  ex- 
amining ;  but  be  that  as  it  niay,  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  Polar 
seas  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the  lower  or- 
ganisms of  life.  Proiessor  Owen  has 
also  pointed  out  a  more  curious  than  im- 
portant fact,  that  a  rare  and  solitary 
form  of  the  manatee,  a  warm-l)looded 
animal  allied  to  the  whale  tribe,  but 
very  different  in  form,  and  having  some- 
thing human  in  its  physiognomy  and  in 
its  habit  of  swimming — mermaid -like — 
with  its  young  clasped  to  its  breast, 
named  by  Russian  naturalists  the  rhy- 
tina,  inhabited  the  icy  sea  of  Siberia 
within  the  last  century,  and  he  deems  it 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that 
this  animal,  or  some  allied  form,  might 
be  found  within  the  retired  waters  of 
the  Pole.  The  small  number  of  these 
river  cows,  as  they  have  been  called, 
that  are  known  still  to  live  on  the  earth 
are  now  met  with  only  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes ;  but  in  Euroi)e  these  strange 
creatures  have  been  found  only  in  a  fossil 
state  in  middle  tertiary  strata.  But 
in  other  respects,  as  the  learned  profes- 
sor justly  remarked,  pure  zoological 
science  had  little  to  expect  in  compari- 
son Avith  the  general  scientific  results 
that  we  n)ight  hope  to  attain  from  the 
])roposed  explorations. 

There  can  be  no  question,  taken  in 
any  point  of  view,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  projected  expeditions  to  the 
North  Pole  should  be  carried  out.  Two 
English,  at  least — one  by  Smith  Sound, 
the  other  by  Spitzbergen  ;  one  German, 
by  Spitzbergen ;  and  one  French,  by 
Behring's  Straits.  Captain  Gustave 
Lambert,  appealing  to  his  countrymen, 

*  The  American  whale  fisheries  in  Behring's 
Straits  amo\nited  in   two  years   to  the  enormous 

value  of  $8,000,000. 
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dwells  upon  the  sad  contrast  presented 
by  the  millions  wasted  in  those  great 
national  duels — which  h.ave  not,  he  says, 
even  the' excuse  of  ordinary  duels — with 
the  miserably  small  sums  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  science.  It  is,  indeed,  this 
mistaken  opposition  placed  by  the  spii-it 
of  war  to  the  spirit  of  peace  which  alone 
leads  him  to  apprehend  that  he  may  not 
be  allowed  "  to  assist  at  the  grandiose 
spectacle  of  such  a  scientific  steeple- 
chase." 

England,  adds  the  Frenchman,  elo- 
quent and  enthusiastic  in  a  noble  cause, 
would  (at  such  a  steeplechase)  enrich 
the  golden  book  of  its  maritime  glories 
by  one  more  name.  The  stars  of  the 
American  Union,  the  country  of  Maury, 
would  once  more  be  lit  up  by  those  long 
days  respected  by  the  night.  Dr.  Hayes 
is,  he  feels  certain,  ready  to  begin  again. 
Holland,  once  the  queen  of  the  seas; 
the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms;  Rus- 
sia, whose  icy  shores  are  bathed  by  the 
Polynia,  would  give  worthy  successors 
to  the  Barenzes,  the  Behrings,  the  Krus- 
ensterns,  the  Wrangels,  and  Anjous. 
Learned  Germany  would  take  its  rank 
under  the  impulse  of  Augustus  Peter- 
mann.  Already,  thanks  to  Rosenthal  of 
Bremen,  that  fiction  has  assumed  a  body, 
become  a  r<^ality.  The  country  of  Bar- 
thelemy  Diaz,  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
of  Magellan  would  take  its  place  in  the 
race,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
dread  that  the  giant  Adamastor  should 
bar  the  passage  seated  on  a  rock. 
Young  Italy  would  remember  that  illus- 
trious Genoese,  who,  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  inscribed  the  immortal  date  of  Oc- 
tober 14,  1492,  in  the  records  of  hu- 
manity. "  And  for  us,  gentlemen,"  he 
says,  in  conclusion,  "if  I  do  not  enume- 
rate the  brilliant  stars  of  our  naval 
crown,  it  is  because  I  wish  to  leave  to 
the  German  Petermann  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing brought  to  light  the  riches  of  the 
French  maritime  scroll." 

"Ah!  if  such  a  tournament  was  to 
be  really  inaugurated,  although  science 
knows  no  country,  what  Frenchman 
would  not  formulate  ardent  vows  and 
join  in  the  most  energetic  eftbrts  to  en- 
sure that  the  French  expedition  to  the 
North  Pule  should  arrive  first,  distanc- 
ing its  comj^etitors  in  the  race,  were  it 
only  by  a  ship's  length?  " 


Dublin  University. 

BRITISH   AR:*IS   AXD   SOLDIERY, 

ANCIENT   AND    MODERN. 

The  modes  and  equipments  of  war- 
fare, that  dreadful,  but  in  some  sense 
necessary  evil,  have  varied  as  much 
from  the  days  of  Nimrod  to  those  of  the 
first  Napoleon  as  the  fashions  of  female 
attire.  Even  from  that  day  in  August, 
55,  B.C.,  when  the  Ancient  Britons  and 
Roman  Legionaries  mutually  astonished 
each  other,  to  the  three  hot  days  at 
Waterloo,  what  variations  have  taken 
place !  We  fancy  two  large  paintings 
I'cpresenting  the  conflicts  at  which  Julius 
Cresar  and  Napoleon  I.  were  present, 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  large  hail, 
and  by  some  magic  sleight  the  mimic 
warriors,  endowed  with  life  at  the  same 
moment,  and  grimly  and  curiously  in- 
specting the  dress,  the  arms,  the  armor 
or  no  armor  of  the  opposite  warriors, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  battle.  How 
impatiently  would  the  great  modern 
chief  look  on  the  single  combats,  and 
the  slow  jirocess  by  which  a  hundred  or 
two  would  be  slain  or  disabled  on  each 
side  !  With  what  contempt  Avould  the 
fiery  Celtic  spear-thrower  gaze  on  the 
apparently  inactive  lines  of  men,  doing 
nought  but  blowing  smoke  out  of  a  line 
of  level  tubes ! 

Sir  Sibbald  Scott,  in  the  work  quoted 
below,*  complains  that  though  we  have 
accounts  of  isolated  campaigns  and 
wars,  in  which  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  em})loyed,  there  exists  no 
complete  history  of  the  military  force  of 
the  country  since  the  in^-asion  by  Ca^sai', 
its  varying  organization  and  modes  of 
warfare  at  the  different  periods,  its 
arms,  accoutrements,  &c.  These  are  his 
own  words : — 

"  The  early  composition  of  armies — 
how  those  great  battles  were  fought  and 
won,  the  very  name  of  which,  after  cen- 
turies, still  excites  our  pride,  and  which 
gave  promise  of  future  triumphs — how 
the  crowd  of  fighting  men  was  collect- 
ed, and  ranged  under  the  banners  of 
se})arate  chieftains — the  groundwork  of 
our  standing  army — in  these  paths, 
somewhat  intricate,  frequently  obscure, 

*  "Tlio  British  Army,  its  origin,  progress  and 
equipment."  By  Sir  Sibbald  David  JScott,  Bart., 
F.S.A.,  Loudon,  Member  of  the  Royal  Arclueologi- 
cal  Institute.  London  and  New  York :  Cassell, 
Potter,  and  Galpin. 
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the  English  writers  on  niilit.aiy  subjects 
have  trodden  but  slightly." 

To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object 
of  Sir  Sibbald's  large  and  exi)ensivc 
work.  He  acknowledges  the  services 
of  Captain  Grose,  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  comprehensive  military 
history  of  Britain,  gives  due  praise  to 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's  treatise  on  arms 
and  armor,  and  Mr.  Hewett'slate  works, 
and  does  not  forget  the  researches  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  of  France  into  the  his- 
tory of  artillery. 

England's  victories  have,  it  seems, 
been  won  despite  the  inertia,  and  ne- 
glect, and  want  of  wisdom  generally  ex- 
hibited by  its  government ;  our  war  in 
the  Crimea  forming  no  exception. 

"  Nations  have  their  peculiarities  like 
individuals.  Ours  appears  in  a  want  of 
organization  from  first  to  last.  English 
armies  have  generally  been  inadequate  in 
force,  outnumbered  by  their  foes,  and  gen- 
erally deficient  in  supplies — a  strange 
anomaly  for  a  people  so  thoughtful  and 
business  like.  Yet  have  we  great  cause 
for  gratitude  and  for  pride  as  a  nation, 
when  we  look  back  at  what  we  have 
achieved  for  our  own  liberty,  and  for 
that  of  Europe,  by  a  generous  and  man- 
ly use  of  the  weapon  of  the  sword." 

CELTS  AND  ROJIANS  IN  CONFLICT. 

Our  author  is  at  no  small  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  dates  of  Caesar's  two  land- 
ings, and  the  points  where  the  descents 
were  made.  He  inclines  to  give  Bou- 
logne the  honor  of  having  seen  the  fleet 
set  sail,  and  to  Romney  Marsh  the  glory 
of  witnessing  the  first  battles  of  the  fiery 
Celts  and  their  cool  invaders.  Our 
British  ancestors  were  not  much  behind 
the  armies  that  fought  on  the  strand  be- 
fore Troy  about  five  hundred  years 
earlier.  They  had  bucklers,  spears, 
swords,  bows  and  arrows.  They  flung 
their  spears  overhand,  as  Hector  and 
Agamemnon  did  in  their  day,  and  their 
war  chariots  did  more  severe  execution 
than  Diomed's.  Their  distant  relatives, 
the  Gael  of  Ireland,  fought  in  the  same 
maimer,  and  with  the  same  arms,  and 
were  as  partial  to  the  use  of  the  cha- 
riots, but  were,  perhaps,  better  provided 
with  head  coverings  (the  Cathharr)  and 
loricas  of  strong  leather.  The  Homeric 
student  who  takes  up  a  Gaelic  warlike 
poem,  will  find  a  striking  likeness  in  the 
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modes  of  combat  as  described  in  it  and 
the  Iliad.  The  fight  commenced  with 
casts  of  lances,  and  the  swords  were  only 
drawn  v/hen  the  spears  or  javelins  failed 
to  decide  the  combat.  The  Celts,  either 
Gael  or  Cymri,  do  not  appear  to  have 
practised  fighting  on  horseback  to  any 
extent,  and  it  was  only  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Trojan  war,  manufactured  by  ro- 
mancers of  the  middle  ages,  that  cav- 
aliers in  plate  and  mail  charged  each 
other  with  lances  as  at  the  Tourney  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Historical  archaiologists  will  examine 
with  much  interest  the  claim  of  different 
points  of  the  Tiiames  to  the  passage  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  of  Verulam,  near 
St.  Albans,  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
Cassibellaunus.  Couay  was  probably 
the  ford  defended  by  stakes,  which 
Caesar  forced.  The  ostensible  cause  of 
his  second  visit  to  Britain  was  the  re- 
placing of  Mandubratius  on  his  throne 
(he  was  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  or  peo- 
ple of  Essex).  With  this  object  he 
attacked  the  woody  stronghold  of  Cas- 
sibellaun,  and  took  it,  but  found  imme- 
diately after,  that  the  British  chief  was 
fast  advancing  on  his  camp  on  the  Kent- 
ish shore.  The  attack  was  unsuccessful, 
but  Caisar  had  no  time  to  work  further 
woe  to  British  chiefs  or  their  ti'ibes.  A 
confei'ence  was  held,  a  promise  made  to 
pay  tribute  to  Rome,*  and  not  to  dis- 
turb the  King  of  Essex,  and  Julius  made 
a  quick  retui-n  to  Gaul,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  needed. 

"  Such  were  the  petty  results  of  this 
mighty  expedition.  Never  was  so  con- 
siderable a  force,  under  so  consummate 
a  general,  employed  for  two  successive 
campaigns  to  so  little  purpose.  The 
Britons,  no  doubt,  were  far  behind  the 
Romans  in  discipline,  and  Cassibellaun 
may  not  have  been  a  match  for  Ca?sar 
in  strategy,  yet  a  more  etiectual  resist- 


*  The  proper  names  preserved  by  Cffisar  are 
evidently  Celtic  ones  Latinized.  We  could  readi- 
ly give  explanations  of  them  all,  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  selection.  Tiinohanies  may  be  made 
up  from  Treun  strong,  and  Abhan  river,  the  Thames 
being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory ;  or 
from  Treun  brave,  powerful,  Ban  bright,  referring 
to  the  character  of  the  people.  Casbueltaun yvhen 
analyzed,  affords  words  meaning  eye,  hair,  castle, 
tribute-stone,  orchard,  fort,  pass,  and  river. 
Ma/iduhratius  furnishes  Maon  hero,  dubh  dark, 
bruth  a  triumphal  crown,  or  brathac/i 
67 
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ance  was  made  by  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  our  ancestors  than  those  renowned 
conquerors  had  ever  experienced  in  any 
part  of  liie  globe.  The  vast  armament 
— eight  hundred  vessels — intended  for 
the  reduction  of  Britain  to  another  pro- 
vince of  Rome,  had  failed  entirely  in  its 
purpose.  Caesar  is  content  with  restor- 
ing ]Mandubratius  without  leaving  a 
single  garrison  or  guard  to  ];)rotect  his 
interests  ;  and  how  long  the  parting  pro- 
hibition to  Cassibt'llaun  Avas  likely  to  re- 
main in  force,  is  not  difficult  to  divine. 
The  better-informed  of  his  countrymen 
were  severe  in  their  criticisms  on  Caesar. 
Lucan  accused  him  of  turning  his  back 
on  the  Britons ;  Tacitus  wiites  that  he 
did  not  conquer  Britain,  but  only  show- 
ed it  to  the  Romans. 

Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  first  century,  is  more  careful  to  de- 
scribe the  appearance  of  the  Britons 
than  Ca^snr.  He  says  that  some  of  their 
young  men  Avhom  he  saw"  at  Rome,  were 
taller  by  half  a  foot  than  the  tallest  man 
there.  "They  were  loosely  made,  and 
had  awkward  feet ;  their  hair  was  not  so 
yellow  as  that  of  the  Gauls.  Their 
chariots  were  called  covini,  Avhich  our 
author  rightly  sup[ioses  to  be  a  British 
or  Gaelic  term.  It  is  from  cobh  (pr. 
cov),  victory  or  triumph,  or  co7nh  (same 
pronutu'iation),  meaning  protection, 
guard,  defence. 

The  next  trial  of  arms  the  brave  na- 
tives had  Avas  with  Aulus  Plautius, 
Claudius's  general,  who  made  the  de- 
scent A.D.  43,  with  four  legions,  German 
auxiliaries,  and  some  elephants  (?).  He 
established  a  military  colony  at  Colches- 
ter,ancientiy  Camelodunum  (cai/i/i  strong 
ail  stone  or  rock,  dun  fortress).  Both 
Vespasian  and  Titus  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  campaign,  reducing  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  taking  twenty  strong 
places.  After  the  storming  of  Caer 
Caradocli  (Cathair  Caer,  fort,  carraice 
rock,  dochair  difficulty),  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Clun  and  Teme  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  the  betrayal  of  Caractacus, 
little  more  was  done  till  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  intrusted  with  command  by  Nero, 
assailed  Anglesea,  the  stronghold  of 
Druidism,  a.  d.  59.  It  is  hard  for  a 
native  Briton,  or  even  a  Gaelic  relative, 
to  read  the  invasion  of  the  sacred  island, 
or  the  cruellies  ])ractised  on  the  brave 
queen  of  the  Iceni,  without  ieeling  stern 


resentment  against  the  harsh  and  cruel 
civilizers  of  the  western  Avorld  at  that 
era. 

"The  strait  was  crossed  in  shallow 
vessels,  while  the  cavalry  either  Avaded 
or  swam.  The  Britons  endeavored  to 
obstruct  their  landing  on  the  sacred 
island  both  by  force  of  arms  and  the 
terrors  of  their  religion.  The  Avomen 
and  priests  intermingled  with  the  war- 
riors on  the  shore,  and  running  about 
Avith  dishevelled  hair,  appalled  the  le- 
gionaries Avho  stood  aghast  exposed  to 
the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  But  Sue- 
tonius, exhorting  them  to  disregard  a 
band  of  fanatics  and  females,  they  rush- 
ed to  the  onset,  drove  the  Bi-itons  off 
the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  fires 
Avhich  those  priests  had  prepared  for 
their  captured  enemies,  and  destroyed 
the  consecrated  groves  and  altars." 

Every  school-boy  has  bewailed  the 
hapless  lot  of  Bonduca,  or  Boadicea,  and 
her  daughters,  and  felt  little  pity  for  the 
victims  of  the  general  massacre  which 
she  and  her  maddened  folloAA'ers  made 
on  the  Romans  and  their  adherents  found 
at  Colchester,  London,  and  Verulam. 
When  Suetonius  at  last  ventured  to  en- 
gage her  undisciplined  multitudes,  a.  d. 
62,  his  disciplined  men  of  iron  pierced 
their  mass  like  a  wedge  ;  but  though  the 
victory  remained  Avith  him,  many  a 
Roman  soldier  encumbered  the  ground 
on  the  evening  of  that  terrible  day. 
The  unfortunate  queen  would  not  survive 
iier  defeat. 

"  Boadicea  is  described  by  Dio  as  of 
the  largest  size,  most  terrible  in  aspect, 
and  harsh  of  voice,  having  a  profusion 
of  yellow  hair,  Avhich  descended  to  her 
hips,  and  Avearing  a  large  golden  collar 
or  torque,  and  a  p^^irwv  or  party-colored 
tunic,  drawn  close  about  her  bosom,  and 
over  this  a  thick  mantle  fastened  by  a 
clasp." 

This  is  the  earliest  description  on  re- 
cord of  the  dress  of  a  British  lady.  It 
resembled  in  all  particulars  that  Avorn  by 
the  Avomen  of  Erin,  who  Avere  contem- 
poraries with  Boadicea. 

There  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Romans  up  to  this  time  no  idea  of 
treating  the  Britons  but  AA^ith  the  utmost 
severity.  Milder  measures  Avere  ado])ted 
after  the  recall  of  Suetonius;  and  Agri- 
cola  (a.  D.  V8-85),  by  a  mingled  system 
of  severitv  and  good  treatment,  and  ini- 
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tiatiou  of  tlic  niitives  into  the  usages  of 
Ivoiuan  civilizati(ni,  tamed  their  hitherto 
iudoinitable  spirit. 

We  tiiid  the  Komans  obliged  to  leave 
Bi-itain,  a.d.  420,  and  the  poor  civiUzed 
and  degenerate  Loegrians  or  Britons  of 
the  plains  obliged  to  claim  assistance 
from  the  west  German  rovers  to  repel 
the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
their  troublesome  neighbors.  The  ear-i 
lier  Britons  had  forced  the  Gael,  the 
more  ancient  possessors  of  the  island, 
into  Wales  and  other  portions  of  the 
western  coast  of  Britain,  and  finally  com- 
pelled them  to  cross  the  sea  into  Erinn  ; 
and  now  the  descendants  of  these  Gael 
or  iScots,  as  they  were  inditierently  call- 
ed, were  only  tuo  ready  to  descend  from 
the  western  Highlands  into  which  their 
immediate  ancestors  had  crossed  from 
Ireland,  and  revenge  the  old  wrongs. 
None  can  dislike  each  other  more  than 
near  relatives,  between  whom  some 
grievance  exists ;  and  the  Gael  and  Sac- 
sanach  never  regarded  each  other  with 
more  intensely  bad  feelings  than  the 
ancient  Gymri  and  Gael,  though  oli- 
shoots  of  the  same  Celtic  stock. 

Sir  Sibbald  Scott  passes  over  the  space 
between  a.  d.  420  and  730,  Avith  only  a 
pen-scrape  or  two.  He  tinds  the  poor 
enervated  Briton  roused  once  more  into 
energy  by  the  unfriendly  treatment  of 
the  Saxon  intruders,  and  for  a  century 
and  a  half  keeping  them  at  bay.  But  it 
luust  be  recollected  that  the  native  forces 
who  presented  etiective  resistance  were 
those,  and  the  children  of  those,  who 
had  sought  retlige  m  the  S.  W.  of  the 
country,  the  mountains  of  Cambria  and 
the  hills  and  vales  of  the  northern  bor- 
der. In  all  the  bardic  remains  of  these 
early  times,  there  are  continual  com- 
plaints of  the  supineness  and  want  of 
national  spirit  of  the  Loegrians  or  Ro- 
manized Britons  of  the  plains  and  cities. 

WAB   ECOXOIIY   OF    CELTS   A^•D   SAXONS. 

Among  the  Celtic  tribes  the  economy 
of  a  campaign  was  not  very  complicated. 
The  chief  made  known  to  his  people,  by 
some  simple  expedient,  the  object  of  tiie 
armament,  the  probable  duration  of  the 
campaign,  and  where  the  force  was  to 
assemble.  Every  lighting  man  of  the 
sliocht  bringing  some  provisions  with  him, 
Avas  at  tlie  tryst  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  the  campaign   was  made,  those  of 


gentle  blood,  the  dvAnc  vasals^  having 
command  of  the  separate  divisions.  A 
system  of  simple  military  tactics  was  ob- 
served, but  except  those  slain  by  slings, 
or  arrows,  or  javelin-casts,  before  the 
forces  closed,  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
was  generally  decided  by  combats  fought 
hand  to  hand.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  regular  pay.  If  victorious,  tlie  booty 
Avas  equally  divided.  If  defeat  and 
many  deaths  ensued,  the  sufferers  bore 
their  lot  Avithout  a  nmrmur  against  their 
chief  He  Avas  the  mere  head  of  a  large 
family,  and  the  cause  of  every  single  in- 
dividual Avas  the  cause  of  the  entire 
tribe. 

The  acquisition  of  a  great  pnrt  of  the 
isle  by  the  Jutes,  and  Frisians,  and 
Angles,  was  not  effected  in  such  a  bri- 
gand, red-handed  fashion  as  many  tliink. 
A  Saxon  community,  finding  its  numbers 
too  large  for  its  means  of  support,  sent 
away  a  larger  or  smaller  body.  These 
presenting  themselves  to  this  or  that 
king,  or  chiefj  offered  him  their  services 
as  swordsmen  in  return  for  a  piece  of  land 
to  settle  down  on.  The  land  Avas  given, 
and  was  divided  by  their  own  chief 
among  the  heads  of  families,  these  heads 
being  accoiuited  ealdormen,  and  the 
chief  dignified  with  the  name  of  earl 
(owner  of  land)  or  ethel  (noble).  In 
some  cases  the  swarm  of  warriors  having 
crossed  the  seas,  and  landed  at  some 
river's  mouth,  proceeded  up  its  banks, 
till  they  came  on  a  suitable  spot. 
There  they  squatted,  apj)ortioned  the 
land  among  the  heads  of  families,  and 
drew  not  a  drop  of  British  blood  unless 
disturbed  in  their  self-awarded  grant. 

WV  are  far  from  hinting  that  all  the 
level  country  of  England  was  acquired 
in  this  hioffensive  style  by  the  Easter- 
lings,  but  the  deeds  of  the  most  unprin- 
cipled Saxon  body  that  ever  Avrested 
British  soil  from  its  lawful  possessors, 
were  almost  laudable  compared  Aviih  the 
ordinary  deeds  of  the  Norsemen,  Avhose 
first  baleful  visit  in  '/ST,  is  thus  naively 
recorded  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  ; — 

''  This  yeyr,  King  Beorhtric  took  to 
Avife  Eadburga,  Kuig  Offa's  daughter; 
and  in  his  days  first  came  three  ships  of 
Northmen  otit  of  Hanatha  Land.  And 
then  the  Keeve  rode  to  the  place,  and 
Avould  have  driven  them  to  the  king's 
town,  because  he  kncAv  not  who  they 
Avere,  and  there  they  sIcav  him.     These 
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were  the  first  ships  of  the  Danish  men 
Avhieh  sought  the  land  of  the  English 
race." 

Every  Celt  who  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood  was  a  warrior  and  hunter, 
through  mere  custom  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  society  in  which  he  lived. 
He  set  little  account  by  nationality. 
When  the  fiery  cross  or  any  other  weli- 
understood  signal  was  sent  round,  he 
hastened  to  the  standard  of  his  chief, 
indifterent  whether  this  chief  was  about 
waging  war  on  his  own  account,  in  sup- 
port of  his  superior  chief  or  king,  or  in 
an  attempt  to  ptiU  him  from  his  uneasy 
chair.  The  Saxon  seems  to  have  had 
wider  views,  and  to  have  better  sympa- 
thized with  a  system  embracing  the  weal 
of  a  whole  nation. 

Every  one  arrived  at  man's  estate  was 
to  be  considered  a  soldier,  and  liable  to 
serve  in  cases  of  invasion,  civil  commo- 
tion, and  any  national  emergency.  A 
threefold  obligation  lay  on  every  free 
Saxon :  to  make  and  keep  in  repair 
roads  and  bridges,  to  build  castles  and 
fortifications  for  general  defence,  and  to 
serve  in  war  when  called  on.  The 
clergy,  though  exempt  from  personal 
service,  contributed  by  their  property  to 
discharge  the  trhioda  ?iecessitas  above 
mentioned. 

AXCIEXT   ARMS. 

A  Saxon  freeman  never  transacted 
any  business,  public  or  private,  unarmed, 
and  in  the  grave  his  arms  were  laid  be- 
side his  remains.  The  spear  head  is 
found  beside  the  skull,  sometimes  at  the 
feet,  and  the  iron  boss  of  the  shield  on 
the  breast. 

In  an  ancient  Kentish  barrow  there 
was  discovered  the  blade  of  a  spear 
which  had  been  laid  at  the  right  side  of 
the  warrior,  and  on  the  same  side  was 
tlie  blade  of  a  long  knife  or  saex,  from 
whicli  weapon  the  people  seem  to  have 
inherited  their  name.  A  sword  35^ 
inches  long,  including  hilt,  lay  on  the 
left  side,  but  generally  the  remains  of 
swords  are  scarce  in  the  Saxon  barrows. 
Shields,  yellow-rimmed,  made  from  the 
linden  tree,  and  covered  with  bull-hide, 
were  common.  If  an  unprincipled 
shield-maker,  with  little  regard  to  the 
safety  of  his  customers,  used  sheep-skin 
instead  of  good  bull-hide  in  covering 
the  wooden  frame  of  tlie  shield,  he  was 
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fined  thirty  shillings — a  round  sum  at 
that  day. 

The  main  strength  of  a  Snxon  battle 
array  lay  in  its  infmtry ;  the  cavalry 
consisted  of  the  chief's  or  king's  thanes  * 
or  such  men  of  property  as  could  aftbrd 
to  keep  a  horse.  In  old  paintings  and 
drawings  the  only  defensive  arnu)r 
aiforded  to  them  is  the  helmet.  The 
gpear  -was  their  weapon  of  attack. 
Body-harness  of  leather  or  mail,  at  first 
a  pvivilege  of  chiefs  only,  came  by  de- 
grees to  be  used  by  lower  ranks — in  fine, 
by  any  one  who  could  purchase  one,  or 
who  had  obtained  it  from  a  defeated 
enemy.  Ilarold's  troops  were  provided 
with  iron  mail.  In  his  wai-s  with  the 
Welsh  he  changed  it  for  leather  scales 
overlapping  each  other.  This  defence 
was  of  less  impediment  to  the  men  in 
their  mountain  marches  and  counter- 
marches. 

At  page  112  of  vol.  1,  is  presented  a 
helmet  of  the  days  of  Alfred.  It  is 
conical  in  form,  and  consists  of  three 
hoops  fastened  together  by  bi-oad-headed 
studs,  and  surmounted  by  a  conical  cup. 
A  peak  in  front  ends  in  the  iiishion  of  a 
boot-jack. 

The  disposition  of  a  Saxon  army 
moving  to,  or  waiting  for,  an  attack  was 
simple,  and  somewhat  resembled  the 
Grecian  phalanx  for  compactness.  The 
front  rank  wielded  battle  axes,  and 
being  defended  in  front  by  their  joined 
shields  they  formed  an  impenetrable 
mass.  Harold's,  woimd  and  the  incon- 
siderate pursuit  when  the  Normans 
feigned  flight,  lost  the  decisive  battle  of 
Hastings  to  the  heroic  but  hard-drink- 
ing Saxons. 

THE   FEUDAL   SYSTEM. 

The  feudal  system  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Normans,  naturally 
arose  from  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
northern  nations,  their  acquisition  of 
territory  by  conquest,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  territory  by  the  conqueror 
among  his  chiefs.  I^eo  in  old  German  is 
fee  or  reward,  od  territory  or  possession. 
Thence  the  allotment  made  to  a  favored 
sub-chief  by  the  commander  of  a  con- 

*  Originally  young  men  of  good  birth,  who 
formed  part  of  the  household  of  palace  or  castle, 
and  lilled  posts  of  trust  in  time  of  war.  Later 
they  got  grants  of  land,  and  ranked  among  the 
nobilitv. 
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qnering  army  was  the  feoda  or  reward 
iu  land  for  his  past  and  future  services. 

The  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
niiglit  select  lesser  feudatories,  who 
rendered  him  the  same  services  which 
he  rendered  to  the  king.  William,  as 
so(m  as  the  thing  could  he  done,  dis- 
tributed the  lands  of  the  Saxon  nohility 
slain  at  Hastings  among  his  knights,  and 
according  as  each  insurrection  failed 
there  were  new  distiibutions.  He  did 
not  meddle  with  the  estates  of  those 
Saxon  ^proprietors  who  had  not  appeared 
in  arms  against  him.  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  has  discovered  in  the  Domesday 
Book  the  names  of  nearly  8,000  Saxon 
holders  of  manors,  who  had  not  been 
dispossessed. 

Tiie  establishments  of  knights'  fees 
was  a  great  engine  in  the  establishment 
of  William's  influence.  The  possession 
of  four  hides  of  land  (400  acres)  imposed 
on  its  occupier  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  a  knight.  He  was  liable  to  be  called 
on  in  every  emergency  to  render  knight's 
service,  and  if  incapacitated  by  age  or 
any  other  cause,  he  should  procure  an 
etiicient  substitute,  or  produce  the  value 
of  the  fee  iu  money,  varying  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  pounds.  Under  the  kings  who 
came  after  the  Conqueror,  a  holder  of 
land  was  as  eager  to  escape  the  honor 
of  knighthood  as  a  man  of  property 
would  now  be  to  acquire  it.  A  barony 
in  those  days  was  equivalent  to  twelve 
knights'  fees.* 

There  was  a  dismal  siglit  to  be  seen 
in  the  north  in  the  days  of  William.  In 
punishment  of  a  revolt  in  which  the 
northern  Saxons  were  aided,  but  after- 
wards deserted  by  the  Danes  (these  last 


*  Though  tlie  word  knight  (ImecJd)  came 
to  have  a  meaning  equivalent  to  eques  or 
cavalier  it  strictly  meant  valet.  The  son  of  a 
nobleman  being  sent  to  live  iu  a  family  of  the 
same  rank  as  liis  own,  waited  on  the  nobleman  or 
his  lady  even  as  a  hired  valet  would.  He  had  op- 
portunities to  distinguish  himself  when  wars  or 
disturbances  arose,  and  when  promotion  occurred, 
he  still  retained  his  household  name.  Thane,  an 
equivalent  for  Icnecht,  is  from  the  Danish  thegen  to 
serve;  the  theow  was  the  slave,  the  thane  the 
voluntary  attendant  who  assisted  in  household 
atiuirs,  as  the  slaves  or  thralls  were  employed  for 
the  most  part  on  the  lands,  or  in  fishing  (chiefly 
for  eels),  or  hunting.  In  one  household  whose 
proprietor  had  lost  his  wife,  his  noble  servants 
insisted  on  him  marrying  again,  as  they  had  no 
one  to  superintend  the  making  or  mending  of 
their  clothes,  and  were  literally  iu  rags. 


being  bribed  by  the  Conqueror),  "  he 
burned  down  houses  and  crops,  and  put 
every  living  thing  to  the  sword.  Not  a 
village  was  left  between  York  and  Dur- 
ham, nor  for  years  was  any  attempt 
made  at  cultivation "  Sixteen  years 
afterwards  tlie  counties  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
morland, and  Lancshire  were  marked 
in  a  valuation  as  toaste  land. 

Ecclesiastics,  whether  required  by  the 
State  or  not,  attended  battles  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  ghostly  func- 
tions towards  the  dying.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strict  Church  injunction  laid  on 
every  Churchman  not  to  shed  blood, 
military  instinct  would  in  individual 
cases  prove  too  strong.  However  the 
most  warlike  incUned  priest  or  monk 
Would  not  use  pointed  or  edged  wea- 
pons. He  wielded  the  mace,  and  occa- 
sionally forgot  the  difference  between 
defence  and  offence.  The  good  monk 
Joceline  of  Brakelonde  relates,  under 
the  year  U93,  how — "  Our  abbot,  who 
was  styled  the  Magnanimous  Abbot, 
went  to  the  siege  of  VVindsor,  where  he 
appeared  in  armor  with  other  abbots 
of  England,  having  his  own  banner,  and 
retaining  many  knights  at  heavy  char- 
ges, being  more  remarkable  there  for  his 
counsel  than  for  his  piety.  But  we 
cloister  folks  thought  this  act  rather 
dangerous,  fearing  the  consequences, 
that  some  future  abbot  might  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  in  person  on  any  war- 
like expedition," 

We  must  quote  a  passage  from  Frois- 
sart  in  which  due  praise  is  given  to  a 
brave  clerical  defender  of  the  town  of 
Hainecourt  in  1339  : 

"  He  was  a  very  bold  and  valiant  man 
in  arms,  and  was  seen  in  the  front 
I'ank  dealing  and  receiving  blows.  A 
great  stand  was  made  at  the  barriers  in 
front  of  the  town,  and  many  fierce  per- 
sonal encounters  occurred  there,  in  one 
of  these,  my  lord  the  abbot  seized  the 
spear  of  Messire  Henri  de  Flandre,  and 
drew  it  througli  the  clefts  of  the  palisade. 
Messire  Henri  would  not  let  it  go,  and 
so  the  abbot  managcid  to  get  hold  of  the 
knight's  arm,  and  draw  it  through  as  far 
as  the  sliouLier,  and  would  have  infiUi- 
bly  drawn  him  in  altogether,  if  the  open- 
ing had  been  wide  enough.  I  assure 
you  that  the  said  Messire  Henri  was  not 
at  his  ease  while  the  abbot  thus  held 
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him,  for  the  abbot  was  strono;  and  fierce, 
and  pulled  at  him  without  sparing  liim. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  knights  pulled 
against  him  to  rescue  Messire  Henri,  and 
this  wrestling  and  pulling  continued  a 
very  long  time,  so  that  Messire  Henri 
was  much  hurt.  At  last  he  was  rescued, 
but  liis  spear  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  abljot,  who  kept  it  many  years." 

It  is  not  needful  to  expatiate  on  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  as  its  chief  fea- 
tures are  fiimiliar  to  every  one  who  is 
not  a  man  of  one  book.  We  have  ah'eady 
referred  to  the  young  postulaiit's  train- 
ing in  the  family  of  some  knight  or  noble- 
man. Even  the  family  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  proved  a  good  school  of 
valor  and  politeness. 

ARMOR  FROM    A    MODERN    POINT    OF     VIEW.       ' 

What  ideas  of  grace,  valor,  glory,  and 
every  thing  desirable,  are  attached  by 
youth  to  the  wearing  of  armor,  but  how 
the  man  experienced  in  modern  warfare 
would  dread  the  tedious  and  terrible 
operation  of  adjusting  all  the  cold  and 
heavy  pieces,  beginning  at  the  feet  and 
ending  with  the  head  ;  and  how  irksome 
and  impeded  must  be  the  motions  of  a 
man  in  full  panoply  Avhere  there  was 
such  need  of  fi'ee  and  unencumbered  ac- 
tion. Let  the  Lord  Mayor's  "  Men  in 
Armor"  be  questioned  on  their  sensa- 
tions wlien  being  put  in  harness,  swung 
out  of  a  window  in  on  the  saddles,  and 
mortally  afraid  of  a  tumble  on  the  pave- 
ment during  the  procession.  If  one  of 
them  cnme  down  with  a  clang  he  would 
not  find  it  a  matter  of  ease  even  to 
scramble  to  his  knees. 

The  agility  and  strength  requii-ed  by 
Fionn  MacCumhail  of  candidates  for 
entrance  into  the  bands  of  the  Fianna 
Eirionn  wei-e  not  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  what  has  been  recorded  of 
some  of  the  medipeval  knights.  Your 
model  chevalier  in  training,  when  in  full 
panoply,  vaulted  into  the  saddle  without 
using  the  stirrup,  and  to  strengthen  his 
arms  made  somersaults  "in  all  his  pieces." 
"He  would  jump  up  astride  ujwn  the 
shoulders  of  a  tall  man,  mounted  upon  a 
tall  horse,  with  no  other  assistance  than 
laying  hold  of  the  man's  sleeve  with  one 
hand.*     He  would  climb  up  a  ladder  on 

*  The  mechanical  philosophy  of  this  exploit  is 
too  much    for  us.     Springing  from   the  ground 


the  reverse  side  (armed)  using  one  hand, 
and  so  forth," 

SOME    CHIVALEIC    DETAILS. 

The  squire  [escxiyer,  shield  bearer) 
having  attained  the  age  of  21,  became  a 
bas-cJievcdier  {bachelor  is  a  corruption  of 
this  word)  if  he  had  property  to  support 
his  new  dignity.  The  banneret  enjoyed 
greater  property  and  greater  dignity. 
The  knight's  standard  ended  in  a  tail  or 
point,  the  banneret's  flag  was  rectangu- 
lar, the  length  being  twice  its  width. 
When  a  knight  attained  the  latter  dig- 
nity, the  end  of  his  pennon  was  cut  off, 
and  thus  it  became  a  banner. 

Students  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  whole  series  of  ceremonies  attendant 
on  the  creation  of  a  knight,  may  consult 
Milman's  or  James's  "History  of  Chi- 
valry," or  the  first  part  of  "  Don  Quix- 
ote ; "  we  shall  only  seize  one  or  two  of 
the  accessories.  The  word  duh  seems 
derived  from  the  old  French  word 
adouhe^  which  meant  adopted,  ?'.«.,  into 
the  equestrian  order.  Tlie  word  acco- 
lade {ad  collum,  to  the  neck)  is  generally 
applied  to  the  blows  of  the  flat  blade 
given  on  the  shoulders;  might  it  not 
have  been  in  the  beginning,  as  our  author 
suggests,  an  embrace?  A  quotation 
from  Froissart  illustrates  this  vicAv: 
"  When  the  brave  Countess  of  Montfort 
received  succors  in  her  state  of  siege, 
(JElle)  les  feta  liement  et  baisa  et  accola 
chacim  de  grand  coetir.''''  (She  enter- 
tained them  joyously,  and  kissed  and 
embraced  them  with  all  her  heart.) 

These  virtuous  and  noble  dames  of  old 
days  were  no  more  encumbered  with 
false  modesty  than  the  brave  and  esti- 
mable lady  of  one  of  our  admirals  who, 
not  having  seen  her  husband  for  a  long 
time,  was  so  beside  herself  with  joy  on 
climbing  to  the  deck  that  she  sprung- 
forward  and  caught  an  old  rough  salt  in 
her  arms,  and  gave  him  le  balser  et  Vac- 
colade.  Was  the  admiral  jealous,  think 
you? 

Unless  a  king  had  received  the  honor 
of  knighthood  himself  he  was  incapable 
of  conferiing  it.  Francis  I.  was  knighted 
by  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  as  every  school- 
boy knows ;  "  and  in  England,  Edward 


while  encumbered  with  armor,  and  attaining  the 
position  specilicd,  is,  beyond  question,  an  impos- 
sible feat.  Jumping  from  the  horse's  crupper 
might  bo  feasible,  but  exceedingly  dangerous. 
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III.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  were  knighted  after  their  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  by  their  own  sub- 
jects." 

What  a  mingled  tissue  of  good  and 
evil  was  society  during  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry !  How  regardful  were  tlie  royal  and 
noble  and  gentle  knights  of  the  claims 
Avhich  valor  in  an  enemy  had  on  their 
courtesy?  What  little  resentment  did 
they  retain  for  bloAvs  received  in  fight, 
and  how  little  did  they  regard  the  lives 
or  sufferings  of  the  mere  people !  The 
Black  Prince,  who  allowed  more  than 
y,000  men,  women,  and  children  of  Li- 
moges to  be  slain  on  one  day,  was  most 
heedful  of  the  case  of  three  French 
knights  whom  he  saw  fighting  against 
odds,  and  commanded  them  to  be  spared. 
Edward  III.,  after  the  Siege  of  Calais, 
invited  all  his  prisoners  of  distinction  to 
supper,  and  thus  treated  Eustache  de 
Ribeument,  who,  when  he  (the  king)  had 
been  fighting  as  a  volunteer  under  Wal- 
ter de  Mauuy,  had  struck  him  twice  to 
the  ground. 

"Eustache  did  not  know  who  his  ad- 
versary was,  .  .  and  there  was  gen- 
erosity and  magnanimity  in  the  mon- 
arch's address.  '  Sir  Eustache,  you  excel 
all  other  kuiglits  I  ever  saw  in  fighting. 
I  never  had  so  much  trouble  with  any 
one  as  with  you.  You  deserve  the  prize, 
and  all  the  knights  of  my  court  award  it 
to  you.'  So  saying,  the  king  removed 
the  rich  chaplet  from  his  own  brow,  and 
placed  it  on  Sir  Eustache's.  '  I  present 
this  to  you  as  the  best  combatant  in  the 
field  on  either  side,  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
wear  it  for  a  year  for  my  sake.  And  as 
I  know  you  to  be  gay,  and  gallant,  and 
often  in  the  society  of  the  fair,  tell  them 
that  I  have  bestowed  this  on  you.  You 
are  my  prisoner,  but  I  free  you  from 
arrest.  Go  to-morrow,  if  it  please  you.'  " 

There  are  two  accounts  extant  of  Ed- 
ward's treatment  of  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  helpless  men,  driven  out  of 
the  town  when  provisions  ran  short. 
By  one  we  learn  that  five  hundred  poor 
creatures  perished  between  the  walls  and 
the  camp,  as  he  would  not  let  them  pass. 
AVe  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  piece  of 
savage  inhumanity.  By  the  other  we 
learn  that  1,700  Avere  driven  out  and 
treated  to  a  good  dinner,  and  each  pre- 
sented with  two  esterlins  (shillings)  when 
leaving  the  camp. 


It  is  surprising  that  the  legend  of  the 
Black  Prince  slaying  the  King  of  Bohe- 
nii.i,  and  assuming  his  ostrich  pliune  and 
motto,  ever  obtained  wide  (nrculation. 
The  brave  monarch  was  bliml,  and  Ed- 
ward would  assuredly  have  preferred  to 
put  him  to  ransom  than  attack  him  at 
disadvantage.  Besides,  the  noble  old 
warrior  was  found  covered  by  a  heap  of 
slain,  in  which  state  the  chivalrous  Black 
Prince  would  not  have  left  his  body  had 
he  been  present  at  his  death.  Moreover, 
the  plume  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  did 
not  consist  of  ostrich  feathers,  but  of 
two  vulture's  wings,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  historical  pictures  on  the  helmets 
of  German  knights  of  the  olden  times. 

The  ostrich  feather  has  been  discovered 
on  a  seal  belonging  to  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  to  the  Black  Prince. 
Prince  Heniy,  son  of  James  I.,  Avas  the 
first  AA'ho  adopted  the  graceful  jdume  as 
Ave  now  have  it.  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  is 
of  opinion  that  the  feathers  and  mottoes 
were  derived  from  the  House  of  Hainault, 
to  which  the  mother  of  the  Black  Prince 
belonged.  Houmout,  corrupted  to  hou- 
mont,  found  in  the  old  mottoes,  is  made 
up  of  the  German  hoch,  high  or  noble, 
and  muth,  courage. 

WEAPONS  OF  OUB  HENRYS  AND  KDWAHDS. 

SirSibbald  Scott  treats  at  considerable 
length  of  the  arms  of  offence  used  by  the 
paladins.  Some  of  the  veiy  early  and 
remarkable  swords  are  still  extant.  Jbt/- 
euse,  the  famous  blade  of  Charlemagne, 
with  which  armed  warriors  were  cloven 
asunder,  was  long  preserved  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  is  now  among  the  crown 
treasures  at  Vienna.  The  ornaments  of 
the  handle  and  sheath  are  in  the  purest 
Arabian  gold,  and  the  blade  is  of  the 
finest  temper.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  Western  Emperor  by  that 
hero  of  all  boys  and  many  men,  the 
Caliph  Hai-oun  Al  Raschid. 

In  the  jcAvel  house  of  the  Tower, 
among  the  regalia,  are  preserved  three 
SAVords,  one  of  Avhich,  the  SAVord  of 
mercy,  is  very  ancient.  ]NLit the \v  Paris, 
A.D.  1236,  mentions  it  as  having  been 
borne  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  at  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  Henry  IH.  He 
designates  it  as  St.  EdAvai'd's  SAVord^ 
"  qui  curtein  dlcittn'y  Among  the 
famous  swords  of  romance,  that  name 
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is  borne  by  the   blade   of  Holger  the 
Dane. 

"  Joyeuse,  Corto,  Flamberge,  Dardonnais, 
Rompie,  Durandal,  et  Cuurtin  le  Datwis." 

The  cross  of  this  blade  is  of  steel  gilt, 
the  hilt  is  covered  with  fine  gold  wire, 
and  the  end  flat.  The  two  swords  of 
justice,  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  about 
the  same  lengtli,  thirty-two  inches,  and 
have  sharp  points. 

No  weapon  i-equires  more  skill  and 
address  in  its  management  than  the 
sword.  The  cross  of  the  hilt  reminded 
the  devout  warrior  of  his  duties.  In 
absence  of  cross  or  crucifix  he  set  the 
weapon  upright,  and  repeated  his  prayers 
before  it.  He  made  oath  on  it  in  ab- 
sence of  prayer-book  or  Bible.  It  is 
then  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
should  have  enjoyed  high  esteem  among 
the  military  trappings  of  the  knights 
of  old  times. 

The  sword  and  dagger  taken  from 
James  IV.  at  Flodden  by  Thomas  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  were  presented  by  a  successor 
of  his  in  1681  to  the  College  of  Arms, 
where  they  have  been  since  preserved. 
.  The  blade  of  the  sword  is  thirty-six  and 
three-eighth  inches  in  length,  and  that 
of  the  dagger,  thirteen  and  a  quarter 
inches. 

When  a  kniglit  was  provided  with  a 
tolerably  long  sword,  and  no  lance  at 
command  for  the  moment,  he  charged 
with  the  weapon  in  possession.  A 
characteristic  assault  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred on  the  day  at  Poictiers.  A  squire 
of  Picardy,  seeing  the  day  go  against 
tlie  French,  fied  from  the  field  on  a  horse 
provided  by  his  page.  Young  Lord 
Berkeley,  newly  created  a  banneret,  pui-- 
sued  him  and  after  a  league's  chase  was 
gaining  ground.  The  squire  seeing  the 
position  of  things,  wheeled  about,  and 
placing  his  sword  in  rest  (the  hilt  under 
ins  arm),  met  his  pursuer  at  full  charge. 
He  aimed  a  swee|jing  blow  at  the 
P\-enchman,  who  dexterously  avoided 
the  stroke,  and  his  own  weapon-point 
coming  into  forcible  contact  wiih  his 
opponent's  sword  arm,  dashed  the  blade 
out  of  his  giasp.  Berkeley  sprung  froin 
his  steeii  to  recover  the  weapon,  but  as 
he  stooped,  the  Picard  squire  ran  his 
sword  tlirougli  the  cuisses  on  his  thighs 
and  disabled  him.  Taking  up  the  Eng- 
lishman's sword  he  asked  him  if  he 
would  yield.      Tlic   feud  not   being   a 


Poutrance^  submission  was  made,  and  the 
squire  drew  out  his  blade,  boi;nd  up  the 
wound  and  brought  his  captive  with  all 
the  care  in  his  power  to  Chatelheraut. 
He  tended  him  there  for  fifteen  days, 
and  then  brought  him  to  liis  place  in 
Picardy.  There  he  staid  till  he  was 
perfectly  restored,  and  on  going  way 
left  6,000  nobles  (£2,000)  with  his  care- 
ful host,  who  became  a  knight  through 
this  liberal  ransom. 

The  eye  to  such  a  result  kept  back 
many  a  death  in  those  warlike  days, 

Damascus,  Cologne,  and  Milan,  were 
noted  for  furnishing  blades  of  fine  tem- 
per. Poly  bins  (204  B.C.)  and  Diodorus 
iSiculus  (commencement  of  Christian 
era)  mention  the  excellence  of  the  Iberi- 
an (Spanish)  weapons  which  were  made 
for  cutting  and  stabbing.  Our  author 
mentions  that  the  blades  in  use  among 
the  CeltiB  were  pointless,  but  he  must 
have  overlooked  the  thousands  of  leaf- 
shai^ed  weapons  dug  up  in  Ireland  and 
the  West  Highlands,  and  preserved  in 
our  museums.  In  Saragossa  and  Toledo 
were  the  most  celebrated  forgers  of 
sword-blades,  the  Toledo  manufiictories 
having  been  in  operation  so  long  ago  as 
A.D.  852.  Ford  mentions  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Ferrara  as  an  Italian  settled  at 
the  first  mentioned  of  these  cities.  A 
careful  writer  in  the  Cornldll Magazine., 
concludes  that  this  celebrated  sword- 
maker  was  born  about  the  year  1555, 
his  family  having  already  exercised  the 
same  trade  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
and  that  they  dei-ived  their  surname 
from  the  ducal  city  of  Ferrara,  which 
had  given  birth  to  the  early  artisans  of 
the  family. 

It  is  not  very  clear  why  there  shoidd 
have  been  found  in  Scotland  so  many 
swords  bearing  the  name  of  the  Italian 
artist,  there  being  but  little  trade  ever 
between  that  country  and  Spain.  Why 
there  should  not  be  many  in  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland  is  equally  myste- 
rious, as  the  merchants  \w  these  parts 
kept  up  a  continual  traffic  with  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  W.  Patten  in  his 
journal  printed  in  1548,  says  of  the 
Scotch  soldiers  : 

"  They  came  to  the  field  with  swords 
all  broad  and  thin,  of  exceeding  good 
temper  and  universally  so  made  to  slice, 
that  I  never  saw  none  (sic)  so  good. 
So  I  think  it  hard  to  devise  them  better." 
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The  name  of  the  national  broadsword 
the  claymore  has  its  i-oot  in  the  Gaelic 
doidheamh  (pr.  cloive)  sword,  mhor 
large.  The  words  glaive  and  cloive 
have  evidently  the  same  root. 

Nearly  all  the  Toledo  blades  bear 
this  inscription, — iVb  me  sacas  sin 
razon  ;  no  me  invainas  sin  onor  (Draw 
me  not  witliont  cause ;  sheathe  me  not 
without  honor),  a  wise  lesson  which  the 
young  bloods  of  all  times  did  not  place 
to  heait  as  much  as  it  deserved. 

In  the  Avork  before  us  are  many  rep- 
resentations of  swords  and  daggers  of 
the  old  day,  still  preserved  in  museums 
and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The 
fashions  of  the  guards  are  suihciently 
varied,  some  being  in  the  shape  of  a  cap- 
ital S,  others  consisting  of  spokes  sloping 
downwards.  The  pommels  m  some 
form  flat  circles,  and  many  guards  and 
pommels  exliibit  masterly  workmanship. 
There  is  not  so  much  variety  in  the  hafts 
of  the  daggers  or  misericordes,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  either  from  their 
putting  patients  out  of  their  suftering, 
or  causing  by  their  production  from  the 
sheaths  the  prostrate  foeman  to  cry  out 
for  quarter.  Oh,  war,  war!  Oh  ye 
great  of  the  earth,  who  without  urgent 
cause,  send  your  thousands  to  pierce, 
and  mangle,  and  disable  the  thousands 
living  beyond  this  river  or  that  moun- 
tain, wWat  a  rigid  account  may  you  ex- 
pect to  render  before  the  great  tribunal 
where  you  will  be  of  no  more  conse- 
quence than  the  meanest  recruit  who  at 
your  behest  met  his  death-wound  on 
the  battle  field,  and  was  only  relieved 
by  death  from  long  and  intense  suffering. 

The  Church  always  set  her  face 
against  those  dangerous  pastimes  called 
tournaments.  They  would  not  be  sup- 
pressed, but  spiritual  influence  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  make  them  as  little  dan- 
gerous as  possible  taking  everything  into 
account;  the  sword  should  have  its  edge 
turned  so  as  to  form  a  curve,  and  the 
spear  to  be  blunt  at  end. 

Among  the  knightly  weajions  the 
mace  must  not  be  omitted.  This  was 
a  favorite  arm  with  the  ]mti-iotic  Ber- 
trand  du  G  uesclin.  Daniel,  in  his  essays 
on  French  warfare,  asserts  that  in  the 
abbey  of  Roncevaux  in  the  Pyrenees, 
two  maces  said  to  have  once  belonged 
to  Rolland  and  Oliver,  were  long  pre- 
served.    They  consisted  of  heavy  iron 
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balls  attached  by  chains  to  stout  staves, 
each  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  Whether 
Charlemagne  possessed  two  such  Preux 
Chevaliers  or  iu)t,  Taillefer  sung  their 
exploits  as  he  ])roudly  stepped  out  before 
the  Norman  Host  at  Hastings,  about 
three  centuries  after  their  supposed 
deaths  at  Roncevaux : — 

"Taillefer  ki  mult  bien  cantoit, 
Sur  un  ceval  ki  tost  aloit, 
Devant  eus  s'en  aloit  cantant 
De  Karlemaine  et  de  Roljaut, 
Et  dc  Oliver  et  des  vassals, 
Ki  moururent  en  Renclievnls."  * 

Human  de  Bou. 

The  axe  was  a  favorite  weapon  with 
the  Avarriors  of  the  North.  It  did  not 
come  to  be  popular  with  the  French  till 
the  12th  century.  It  is  not  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Norman  knights  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  The  Irish  learned 
the  use  of  it  in  their  early  conflicts 
with  the  Danes,  their  own  arms  being 
the  leaf-pointed  swords,  two  kinds  of 
spears,  javelins,  and  slings.  However, 
they  took  to  the  battle  axe  kindly 
enough,  and  with  such  effect  as  to  cut 
through  the  cuissards  on  the  mid-thigh  of 
an  Anglo-Norman  knight,  and  through 
the  muscles  and  bone  of  the  same  thigh 
till  the  curved  blade  hit  into  the  saddle 
underneath. 

When  Allan  Bane  describing  the 
fight  of  Beal  an  Duine,  says — 

"I  beard  the  broad-swords'  deadly  clang, 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang," 

he  gives  the  effect  of  the  blows  on  the 
plate  armor  of  the  horsemen,  not  on  the 
bucklers,  for  as  a  general  rule  the  shielas 
were  made  of  wood  and  covered  with 
leather.  Such  are  the  materials  of  the 
shield  of  the  Black  Prince  which  hangs 
over  his  monument  at  Canterbury.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  perplex  the  reader 
Avith  the  varieties  in  the  shapes  of  the 
shields  at  different  periods  from  the  tri- 
angular one  of  Ca'ur  de  Lion  to  that 
belonging  to  the  father  of  Henry  11. 
(Geoffry  Plantagenet),  which  reached 
from  his  shoulder  to  his  ancle. 

HEAD  ARMOR. 

In  the  article  of  safeguards  for  the  head 
there  was   considerable  improvement  in 

*  "Taillefer  (cut-iron)  who  sung  right  well, 
(mounted)  on  a  fleet  horse,  went  before  them 
singing  of  Cliarlemagne,  and  of  Roland,  and  of 
the  vassals  who  perished  at  Roncevaux." 
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the  form,  appendages,  &c.,  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  when  they  consisted 
of  C'Jiiical  iron  caps  with  the  useful  but 
most  unsightly  nose-piece  attached.  Hel- 
mets worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  warriors 
had  but  a  slight  slo])e  at  the  back.  The 
ancient  Irish  liehnets  were  nearly  verti- 
cal behind.  Consequently  there  was  a 
considerable  curved  slope  backward  from 
the  part  which  covered  the  forehead, 
and  there  were  four  strong  ridges  fi-om 
the  lower  rim  till  they  met  at  the  apex. 
But  of  all  the  shapes  invented  by  eccen- 
tric-minded armorers,  the  saucepan  spe- 
cimen, date  about  1100,  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  dispute  the  prize  for  ugliness 
with  our  soldiers'  hats,  before  the  days 
of  Prince  Albert. 

Not  content  with  the  strong  iron 
caps,  the  knights  sometimes  wore  mail 
hoods  inside  them  aifording  an  addition- 
al defence  to  the  head,  and  falling  down 
around  the  neck.  This  was  called  the 
camail.  "Plelmets  with  beavers  and  vi- 
sors {bevere  to  drink,  vedere  to  see)  at- 
tached, came  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  with  plate  armor.  The 
movable  avent-ayles  {ava7it  before,  ceil 
the  eye)  which  might  be  lifted  on  to  the 
front  of  the  helmet,  were  much  more 
convenient.  Fancy  the  discomfort  of 
striving  to  breathe  with  a  wall  of  iron 
before  mouth,  and  nose,  and  face,  alto- 
gether. 

Very  little  beauty  of  form  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  many  varieties  of  head-pieces 
engraved  for  the  work,  if  we  except  the 
salade,  1450,  strikingly  resembling  the 
Grecian  helm,  a  lielmet  found  at  Loch- 
maben  Castle,  and  a  variety  of  the  bassi- 
net.    Let  us  now  look  out  for  the 

BODY  ARMOR  :    ITS  MERITS  AND    DEFECTS. 

The  acton  or  haqueton  or  gambezon 
[ivamms,  venter),  made  of  leather  or 
cloth,  or  other  soft  padded  material,  was 
worn  next  the  skin,  to  obviate  the  uncom- 
fortable, hard,  and  cold  feel  of  the  mail 
shirt,  which  often  formed  one  piece  with 
the  camail,  or  mail  hood.  The  acton  was 
also  serviceable  in  saving  the  flesh  from 
the  effects  of  a  severe  blow  struck  on 
the  mail  without  breaking  it.  A  breast- 
plate (plastron)  was  often  introduced 
between  the  hauberk,  or  lorica,  and  the 
acton. 

"  One  of  the  interesting  relics  v/hich 
time   has   s})ared    to    us    of  the   Black 
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Prince,  is  his  gamboised  jnpon,  which 
remains  sus]:>ended  over  his  tomb  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  is  of  one-pile 
crimson  velvet,  with  short  sleeves,  some- 
what like  the  tabard  of  a  herald,  V)ut 
laced  up  the  back ;  the  foundation  of  it 
is  buckram  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  quilt- 
ed in  longitudinal  ribs." 

When  mail  formed  the  body  armor, 
jointed  plates  were  in  use  for  defence  of 
knees  and  elbows.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  -plate  (j^lat  flat)  armor, 
which  had  been  encroaching  bit  by  bit, 
came  into  general  use.  Though  a  stron- 
ger defence  than  the  linked  mail,  it  was 
much  more  cumbersome,  and  to  dismount- 
ed knights  particularly  so.  To  the  ford- 
ing of  rivers  and  passing  of  marshes,  it 
presented  serious  obstacles.  The  sur- 
coat,  worn  over  the  armor,  discharged  a 
double  duty  :  it  kept  oif  the  rain,  and 
prevented  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  from 
heating  the  iron  shell. 

Encumbered  as  the  knight  assuredly 
was,  his  strokes  were  by  no  means  so  ef- 
fective, nor  his  bodily  motions  so  free,  as 
if  clad  in  buff  or  light  mail.  But  with 
spear  in  rest,  and  carried  forward  by  a 
strong  war-horse,  the  shock  he  commu- 
nicated to  his  adversary  was  terrible. 

"  James  I.  is  said  to  have  shrewdly 
observed  in  praise  of  armor,  that  it  not 
only  protected  the  w'earer,  but  also  pre- 
vented him  from  injuring  any  other  per- 
son. This,  in  some  measure,  accounts 
for  the  small  number  of  knights  slain  in 
many  engagements  between  cavalry  on- 
ly, in  some  of  which  not  one  knight  was 
killed.  Probably  as  ransom  was  a  great 
object  in  those  days,  and  a  knight  alive 
was  of  more  value  than  a  dead  one,  they 
rather  wished  to  capture  than  kill  their 
adversaries,  and  therefore  endeavored  to 
unhorse  them,  as  a  knight  in  heavy  ar- 
mor, when  overthrown,  was  in  great 
need  of  help,  and  might  be  likened  to  a 
turtle  on  its  back,  till  he  was  turned 
over,  and  remounted  by  his  friends,  or 
seized  by  his  enemies.  The  wounds 
received  in  action  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  contusions :  blood  wasnot  always 
drawn." 

Some  circumstances  of  knightly  frays 
were  sufficiently  revolting. 

"l-*hili[)pe  de  Comines  relates,  that  at 
the  battle  of  Fornuova  fought  under 
Charles  VIII.  in  1495,  where  a  great 
number  of  Italian  men-at-arms  were  over- 
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tlirown,  these  could  not  be  despatched 
mitil   they   were    regulavly  broken    up 
(like   huge  lobsters)   by  the  valets  and 
servants  of  the  army,  Avho  were  provided 
■with  hatchets  for  cuttiDg  Avood,  each  un- 
fortunate nian-at-arnis  having  tliree   or 
four  men  employed  at  his  destruction." 
A  European  war-horse  of    our   days 
bears,  when  going  to  battle,  about  seven 
or  seven  and    a-half  stone  besides  the 
weight    of  his  rider,  say  ten  or  eleven 
stone.     The  destrier  of  Robert  Dudley 
Earl    of   Leicest(,'r,    when    bearing  his 
master  at  a  tournament,  endm-ed  a  weight 
of  about  twenty-three  stone. 
f      It  is  well  known  that  the  average-sized 
~aruior  of  the  days  of  chivalry  is  too  small 
for  modern  men-at-arms.     The  continual 
exercise  practised  by  the  knights,  and 
the   heat    in-oduced  by  the  armor  and 
:  under  clothing,  were  unfavoi'able  to  the 
■  acquisition  of  fat.     So  that  the  men  of 
the  armor-period  were   "more   sinewy, 
with  greater  powers  of  endurance,  and 
i  more  spare  of  person." 
I      In  the  good  old  times  of  rugging  and 
[!  reiving    in    Ireland,  our    knights    and 
I  squires  used  as  little  armor  as  possible, 
'  and  to  be   in  unison    with  the  general 
prejudice,  our  horses,  though  excellent 
in  their  way,  were  more  remarkable  for 
fleetness  than  size.     On  the  occasion  of 
\  Eichard  II.'s  visit  to  Leinster,  King  Art 
Mac  Murroch  O'Kavanagh  came  to  meet 
I  him  at  full  gallop  on  a  steed  valued  at 
'  four  hundred   cows.     He   no  more    in- 
dulged in  the  luxuiy  of  saddle  or   stir- 
i  rups  than  the  meanest  horseman  in  his 
army.     Thus  mounted,  and  undefended 
by  a  cuirass,  we  cannot  conceive  how  an 
Irish  knight,  were  he  as  brave  as  Osgur, 
w'ould  venture  to  meet  one  of  these  gi- 
gantic lobsters  already  spoken  of,  mount- 
ed   as  they   generally  were  on  mighty 
war-horses;  yet  the  experiment   was  oft- 
en successfully  tried,  the  Gael  being  de- 
fended Avith  shield  and  mail  shirt,  and 
he   and    his   steed    being  alert  to  turn 
aside,  and  wheel  and  make  unexpected 
attacks  on    the  more    encumbered  foe- 
man.     Our   author  is   mistaken    in  say- 
ing that  Art  assumed  the  title  of  King 
ot"  Ireland,     lie    only  pretended  to  be 
what  he   really    was — king   of    part  of 
Leinster, — including    Wexford,    Wick- 
low,  Carlow,  and  Kildare. 

HOW    ARMIES   TVERE    RAISED    AXD    DISBANDED. 

One  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  feudal 


system  was  the  substitution  of  fees  or 
fines  for  the  j^ersonal  service.  General- 
ly the  sovereign  could  not  insist  on  the 
attendacc  of  "his  forces  beyond  forty 
days.  This  was  insufficient  Avhen  for- 
tresses were  to  be  taken,  or  a  descent 
made  on  a  country  beyond  sea.  The 
fines,  or  scutage,  or  shield  money  paid  by 
defaulters,  stood  the  monarch  in  good 
stead,  as  it  enabled  him  to  pay  for  extra 
services. 

Besides  the  troops  obliged  to  serve 
under  the  system  we  have  described,  all 
the  males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  sixty  were  liable  to  be  called  on  in 
case  of  civil  disturbance.  They  formed 
the  2)osse  comitatus  (strength  of  the  coun- 
ty), and  are  at  this  moment  represented 
by  our  special  constables.  In  case  of  in- 
vasion this  force  was  liable  to  be  called 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  county,  but,  no 
more  than  our  militia,  ever  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  kingdom. 

The  original  meaning  of  our  titles  of 
honor,  and  the  changes  wrought  in 
them,  would  require  a  treatise  for  them- 
selves. The  earl  (eorl)  was,  duiing  the 
Saxon  times,  the  highest  man  in  the 
State  next  the  king.  In  Edward  the 
Confessor's  day  the  affairs  of  the  entire 
kingdom  seems  to  have  been  intrusted 
to  five  earls,  three  of  whom  were  the 
celebrated  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons, 
Harold  and  Tostig.  The  name  at  first 
was  not  official  in  meaning,  it  merely  im- 
plied 7ioble  as  contrasted  with  ceorl 
(churl).  The  ealdorman  was  a  governor 
of  a  county — a  comes  *  or  companion  in 
fict;  and  as  he  was  often  called  away 
from  his  district  on  the  king's  service  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a  vice-comes  who  has 
left  his  name,  but  not  his  office,  to  our 
viscounts.  The  Saxon  name  for  county 
was  SCI/re,  and  its  governor  was  the — 
Scyre-revc — the  shire's  steward.  Now 
the  duke  and  the  marquis  (this  last  dig- 
nitary in  spite  of  Moliere)  have  taken 
precedency  of  the  mighty  earl  of  Harold's 
days. 

JEvery  free  man  possessing  goods  or 
rents  to  the  value  of  sixteen  marks 
(£10  13.?.  4f?.)  was  obliged  to  have  in 
stock  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield, 
and   a   lance.      He   could   neither   sell, 

*  Thus  designated  by  the  king  through  the  same 
motive  of  courtesy  as  induced  him  to  style  his  no- 
blemen cousins.  The  Irish  designation  nearest  to 
kuight  is  curadh,  which  means  comes  or  comrade. 
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pawn,  nor  j^art  with  tliese  arms,  nor  his 
lord  deprive  him  of  them  on  any  account. 
No  Jew  was  privileged  to  have  these 
ai'ms  in  his  j^ossession  at  alL 

THE   WROXG   SIDE   OF   TUE   ■\VAR-CAEPET. 

The  reigns  of  the  Edwards,  so  glorious 
to  the  country  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  Avere  periods  of  misery  to  the 
populace.  Besides  demands  for  what 
may  be  called  an  extra  conscription, 
hearing  grievously  on  the  then  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  country  was  visited  by  pestilence. 
Alas  !  how  little  must  that  warlike 
sovereign  have  sympathized  with  his 
suftering  people  !  He  appeared  before 
Calais  with  tlie  finest  army  that  Froissart 
had  ever  heard  of,  and  was  met  by 
numerous  chiefs  of  free  companies  ready 
to  assist  han  "for  a  consideration." 
His  answer  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  of  his  era.  "He  had  brought 
a  sufficient  strength  of  his  own  from 
England,  but  if  they  chose  to  join  his 
,  army,  they  would  be  entitled  to  their 
share  of  ransoms,  plunder,"  &c. 

Such  was  the  want  of  laborers  in 
England  after  the  visitation  of  the  plague, 
that  in  a  statute  then  drawn  up,  it  was 
decreed  that  "  every  able-bodied  person 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  not  having 
sufficient  to  live  on,  being  required,  sliall 
be  bound  to  serve  him  that  doth  require 
him,  or  else  shall  be  committed  to  gaol 
till  he  finds  security  to  serve.  If  aser- 
vant  or  workman  depart  from  service 
before  the  time  agreed  on,  he  shall  be 
imprisoned.  If  any  artificer  take  more 
wages  than  were  wont  to  be  paid,  he 
shall  be  committed  to  gaol." 

The  parliament  of  the  day  not  having 
access  to  any  sound  book  on  political 
economy,  laid  down  the  law  concerning 
wages.  In  the  fii-st  week  of  August  a 
reaper's  daily  hire  was  to  be  2(1,  in  the 
second  a  third  more.  A  master  carpen- 
ter received  3c?.  a  day  throughout  the 
year,  a  journeyman  2d.  Now,  if  money 
Avas  then  ten  times  as  valuable  as  it  is  at 
present,  the  rate  was  not  at  all  unreason- 
able. But  it  was  monstrous  that  the 
daily  pay  of  a  soldier  should  be  Gd.  in 
many  cases.  In  the  Calais  army  list  the 
pay  of  the  meanest  foot-soldier  was  2d., 
and  that  of  the  Welsh  foot  archers,  8d. 

OUIl   IRISH   ALLIES. 

Then  as  now,  however  the  English 


might  dislike  their  Irish  neighbors,  com- 
manders of  armies  were  ever  glad  to  see 
them  entering  their  ranks.  "Tlie  same 
may  be  said,  indeed,  of  their  distant 
relatives  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  Celts. 
Edward  I.  had  bands  of  Irish  light  horse 
in  his  Scottish  wars.  A  strong  force  ol 
Irish  fought  under  Edward  Ill.'at  Crecy,; 
and  they  honoi-ably  distinguished  them- 
selves at  the  siege  of  Kouen.  Ilolling-' 
shed  says  on  this  subject: 

"During  the  siege  there  arrived  at 
Harfleur  the  Lord  of  Kilmaine  in  Ire- 
land, with  a  band  of  1,600  Iiishmen  in 
mail,  with  darts  and  skains  (sciaris,  long 
knives)  after  the  manner  of  their  coun- 
try, all  of  them  being  tall,  quick,  and 
nimble  persons,  which  came  and  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  king  lying 
still  at  the  siege,  of  whom  they  were 
gently  received  and  welcomed.  They 
did  their  devoir  so  well  that  no  men 
were  more  praised,  nor  did  more  damage 
with  their  enemies  than  they  did  ;  for 
surely  their  quickness  and  swiltness  of 
foot  did  more  prejudice  to  their  enemies 
than  their  harded  (covered)  horses  did 
hurt  or  damage  to  the  nimble  Irish- 
men." 

Queen  Elizabeth  has  never  enjoyed 
the  title  of  good  Queen  Bess  among 
the  mere  Irish,  yet  she  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  their  backwardness  in  bat- 
tle once  they  fairly  enlisted  among  her 
soldiers.  We  quote  our  author  on  the 
subject  of  the  expedition  to  the  Nether- 
lands : 

"During  the  expedition  the  English 
sufiered  much  from  the  want  of  proper 
clothing,  an  inconvenience  from  which 
the  Irish  kernes  were  free,  for  we  are 
told  that  they  habitually  dispensed  with 
clothing,  an  apron  from  waist  to  knee 
being  the  only  protection  of  these  wild 
kelts,  who  fought  with  the  valor,  and 
nearly  in  the  costume  of  Homeric  heroes. 
They  are  described  by  all  contenipt^raries 
— Enghsh  and  Flemish — as  the  wildest 
and  fiercest  of  barbarians,  eating  raAV 
flesh,  and  speaking  no  intelligible  lan- 
guage, feaiing  nothing,  and  sparing 
nothing,  with  as  little  regard  for  the 
laws  of  Christian  warfare  as  for  those  of 
civilized  costume." 

Here  be  hard  words  for  the  poor 
kernes,  the  reporters  forgetting  that  the 
mixture  spoken  by  the  soldiers  timong 
whom  they  found   themselves,    was   as 
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nnintoUigible  to  them  as  the  unmixed 
Gaelic  iised  by  themselves  was  to  Nor- 
mans or  S;ixons.  Had  their  disparagers 
opened  tlieir  eyes  they  would  have 
spied  the  cloak  fastened  round  their 
throat  by,  perhaps,  a  skewer,  unless 
where  they  had  brought  some  heirloom 
broocli  from  Ireland.  The  Deputy 
Senleger  in  his  letter  to  Henry  VHI.,^ 
judiciously  mixes  praise  and  blame  of 
the  fathers  of  these  last-named  worthies: 
'•  One  sort  be  harnessed  in  mayle  and 
bassenetles,  having  every  one  of  them 
his  weapon  called  a  sparre,  moche  hke 
the  axe  of  the  Towre,  and  they  be  named 
galloglasse  ;*  and  for  the  more  part  their 
boys"(the  kernes)  bear  from  them  thre 
darts  a  piece,  which  darts  they  throw, 
or  (before)  ihey  come  to  the  handstrike. 
They  do  not  lightly  abandon  the  fielde, 
but  Ijyde  the  brunt  to  the  deathe.  The 
other  sort  called  kerne  or  naked  men, 
but  only  ther  shurtes  and  small  cotes, 
and  many  tymes  whan  they  come  to  the 
bicker,  but  bare  nakyd  saving  their 
shurtes  ;  and  those  have  dartes  and 
short  bowes,  which  sorte  of  people  be 
bothe  hardy  and  clever  to  serche  woddes 
or  maresses  in  the  whiche  they  be  harde 
to  be  beaten." 

PRINCE  IIAL  AT  THE   PAWNBROKER'S. 

Our  Henrys  and  Edwards  must  have 
been  given  up  body  and  soul  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Mars  and  Bellona,  for  they  not 
only  inflicted  dire  hardships  on  their 
subjects  for  the  prosecution  of  wars,  but 
dared  every  moral  and  physical  difficulty 
in  their  own  persons. 

"When  Henry  V,  was  about  invading 
Fi-ance,  he  w^as  obliged  in  the  first  place, 
to  organize  a  body  of  lancers  and  archers 
to  keej)  watch  on  the  Scotch  borders, 
and  another  to  keep  the  wild  Welshmen 


*  GaHoijlach,  foreign  soldier;  maybe  also  in- 
terpreled  liired  warrior.  These  heav}'- armed  iti- 
fautry  were  unknown  before  the  English  invasion. 
The  'kernes  (ceidtearnach,  a  sturdy  fellow)  when 
fiohtiug  at  home  against  Danes  or  Anglo-Normans, 
mixed  "themselves  with  the  horsemen  of  their 
party,  somelimes  running  along  by  the  steeds  and 
holding  them  by  the  manes,  at  otlier  times  resting 
themselves  on  the  crupper,  to  which  elevation 
they  sprung  while  the  cavalry  were  going  at  full 
speed.  Wlien  they  came  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  cavalry  on  both  sides  were  engaged,  they 
employed  themselves  playing  hide  and  seek  among 
the  anunals'  legs,  and  dealing  destruction  on  the 
enemy  with  their  scians. 


from  making  descents  on  those  counties 
that  lay  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other 
bishops  were  ordered  to  array  their 
regular  and  secular  clergy  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  cotmtry.  Some  knights 
and  squires  of  each  county  were  di- 
rected at  the  same  time  to  take  an  ac- 
couni  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  have  them  ready 
in  time  and  place  if  needed. 

As  the  campaign  was  to  take  place 
beyond  sea,  the  forty  days'  service  of 
obligation  due  by  his  nobles  and  knights 
was  of  no  use  to  the  w^arlike  king.  So 
he  was  obliged  to  secure  the  services  of 
officers  and  men  by  regular  pay — the 
sold(3,  fi'om  wdiich  comes  the  name  sol- 
dier. This  pay  was  proportioned  to  the 
social,  not  the  official,  rank  of  individu- 
als. For  instance,  a  duke  had  13s.  4c?. 
a  day,  an  earl,  6s.  8cl ;  a  baron  or  ban- 
neret, 4s. ;  a  knight,  2s. ;  a  man  at 
arms,  Is. ;  and  an  archer,  6d.  The 
nobles  and  knights  that  gave  their  own 
services,  and  furnished  the  men  at  arms 
and  the  archers  (convertible  terms  with 
galloglachs  and  kernes)  engaged  for  one 
year.  All  prisoners  of  high  rank  paid 
their  ransom  to  the  king.  The  ransom 
of  inferior  prisoners,  or  of  any  thing 
valued  above  ten  marks  (£6  13s.  4d.) 
was  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and 
caj)tor. 

The  valiant  Henry  was  obliged  to 
disbm-se  half  of  the  first  quarter's  pay  in 
advance,  and  give  security  for  the  re- 
mainder. This  he  did  by  intrusting  to 
the  chiefs  who  furnished  the  contingents 
a  great  amount  of  crown  jewels  and  val- 
uable plate,  and  indeed  these  were  not 
redeemed  till  after  his  death.  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas  says  in  reference  to  this  event 
in  the  history  of  pawnbroking : 

"  A  very  unfavorable  impression  of 
the  royal  dignity  is  produced  by  these 
conti'acts,  for  while  they  prove  the  king's 
extreme  poverty,  they  establish  the  de- 
grading fact  that  the  humblest  squire  in 
his  retinue  would  not  embark  under  his 
banner  without  receiving  half  a  year's 
wages  in  advance  or  a  piece  of  plate,  a 
fragment  of  the  royal  diadem  or  some 
other  valuable  article,  as  security  for 
payment.  This  caution  must  have  arisen 
from  experience  of  its  necessity,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  laurels,  which 
adorned  the  brows  of  some  of  our  ear- 
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liest  monarcbs,  were  gained  by  services 
Avhich  they  repaid  by  ireaciiery  and  false- 
hood." 

Some  of  the  indentures  contained  a 
clause  that  if  these  articles  were  not  re- 
deemed  within  a  certain  time  they  would 
become  the  property  of  the  holder.  The 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  was  the  contract- 
ing party  for  the  king,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  king's  household,  Richard  Courte- 
nay.  Bishop  of  Norwich,  held  the  inden- 
tures of  the  parties  receiving  the  valua- 
bles for  their  ^-afe  return  on  being  paid 
the  sums  stipulated  for. 

THE   FREE     LANCES. 

These  warlike  monarchs,  as  before 
mentioned,  received,  in  their  foreign 
wars,  much  valuable  assistance  from 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Cornish  auxiliaries. 
But  Scotland  not  having  been  brought 
under  the  English  crown,  the  rough  and 
ready  spearm.cn  of  that  kingdom  gave  a 
world  of  trouble  during  the  coutiuental 
campaigns.  Froissart  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  an  incursion  in  1327,  por- 
tions of  the  translation  of  which,  by 
Lord  Berners,  deserve  quotation  : 

"  They  take  with  them  no  purveyance 
of  bread  nor  wine,  for  their  usage  and 
soberness  is  such  in  time  of  war  that 
they  pass  in  the  journey  a  great  long 
time  with  tiesh  half  sodden,  without 
bread,  and  drink  of  the  river-water  with- 
out wine,  and  they  neither  care  for  pots 
nor  pans,  for  they  seethe  (boil)  beasts  in 
their  own  skins.  They  are  ever  sure  to 
find  plenty  of  beasts  in  the  country  that 
they  will  pass  through.  Therefoi'e  they 
carry  with  them  no  other  purveyance, 
but  on  their  horses,  between  the  saddle 
and  the  pannel  they  truss  a  broad  plate 
of  metal,  and  behind  tlie  saddle  they  will 
have  a  little  sack  full  of  oatmeal,  to  the 
intent  that  when  they  have  eaten  of  the 
sodden  tiesh,  then  they  lay  this  i)late  on 
the  lire,  and  temper  a  little  of  the  oat- 
meal, and  when  tlie  plate  is  hot  they  cast 
oir  the  thin  paste  tliereon,  and  so  make 
a  little  cake  in  manner  of  a  cracknell  or 
biscuit,  and  that  they  eat  to  comfort 
withal  their  stomachs.  WherCxore  it  is 
no  great  marvel  though  they  make 
greater  journeys  than  other  people  do." 

Our  available  space  enables  us  only  to 
glance  at  the  proceedhigs  of  the  i^'ree 
Companies,    those    scourges    ot    society 


during  the  middle  ages.  England's  in- 
sular position,  in  a  great  degree,  ex- 
empted her  from  the  visitations  of  these 
worthies.  However,  the  county  of  Es 
sex  furnished  one  of  the  most  nol'able  of 
the  free  lance  captains  to  the  disturbed 
theatre  on  the  Continent,  lie  was  a 
tailor's  son,  the  born  vassal  of  John  <le 
Vere,  seventh  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  lirst 
served  as  private,  and  then  as  captain, 
in  the  army  of  Edward  111.  in  the  w  ar 
with  France.  At  its  conclusion  he  jc»ined 
with  some  of  the  free  lances,  and  after 
helping  to  add  to  the  miseries  of  Frauee, 
passed  into  Italy  in  13iil  at  the  head  of 
3,000  adventurers.  He  fought  in  suc- 
cession for  the  Kepublic  of  Fisa,  for 
Beruabo  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  for 
Pope  Gregory  XI.  against  his  last  mas- 
ter who  had  defrauded  him,  and  linally 
for  the  Florentines  as  the  chief  com- 
mander of  their  forces.  In  their  service 
he  died  in  1393,  having  shown  himself 
as  faithful  as  the  brave  "  Dugald  Da!- 
getty"  himself  to  all  his  engagements. 
An  instance  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  is  alforded  by  bis  receiving, 
in  1376,  from  Fo[)e  Gregory  XL,  as  a 
sovereign  tief,  the  castles  of  Calignola 
and  Bagnacavallo.  A  street  in  their 
neighborhood,  called  the  Strada  Aguto 
("bharp  Street,"  Giovanni  Aguto,  John 
Sharpe,  being  one  of  his  Italian  designa- 
tions) still  keeps  his  memory  alive  in 
Italy.     Villani  thus  speaks  of  hnn: 

"He  was  a  great  master  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  was  naturally  lox-like  and  cun- 
ning like  the  rest  of  his  nation  (de  natiira, 
aloro  moclo,  volpigho e  astiito).^''  Again, 
"II  suo  supernome  in  lingua  inglese  era  ; 
Ivauchouvole,  die  in  Latine  dice  J^ldcone  , 
de  Jioseo.''''     (His  surname  in  theEng-' 
lish  tongue  was  Kauchoiivole,  which  in  '! 
Latin  means  Hawk  of  the  Wood.)  \ 

The  Briton  takes  no  olience  at  being  j 
signalized  as  a  bull,  but  Villani  took  a  ' 
wrong  way  to  his  favor  by  imputing  to  ) 
him  the  qualities  of  the  fo.x.  A  lew  sen-  '• 
fences  on  the  ordinary  life  of  tiie  free  : 
lances,  taken  from  the  same  authoi-,  give  i 
some  interesting  intormation  :  J 

"  The  armor  of  almost  all  were  cui-  \ 
rasses  ;  their  breasts  covered  with  a  steel  j 
coat  of  mail,  gauntlets  and  armour  for  | 
thighs  and  legs,  ilaggers  and  broad-  ; 
swords.  All  of  them  had  tilling  lances, 
which,  alter  dismounting  from  their  \ 
horses,    they   were    very   dexterous   in  . 
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handling.  Every  man  had  one  or  two 
pages,  and  some  of  them  more,  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  abiUty  to  maintain  them. 
On  taking  off  their  armour,  it  was  tlie 
business  of  these  pages  to  keep  it  clean 
and  brigiit,  so  that  when  they  came  to 
action  their  arms  shone  like  looking- 
glass,  and  thus  gave  them  a  more  terri- 
fying appearance.  Others  among  them 
•were  archers,  their  bows  long  and  made 
of  yew.  They  were  very  dexterous  and 
expert  in  using  them,  and  did  great  ser- 
vice in  action.  Their  manner  of  fight- 
ing in  the  field  was  almost  always  on 
foot.  The  horses  were  given  in  charge 
to  the  pages.  The  body  they  formed 
Avas  very  compact,  and  almost  I'ound. 
Each  lance  was  held  l)y  two  men  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  spear  is  hamlled  in 
hunting  the  wild  boar;  and  thus  close 
embodied,  with  their  lances  pointed  low, 
and  with  low  steps,  they  marched  up  to 
the  enemy  with  terrible  outcry,  and  very 
difficult  was  it  to  break  or  disunite  them. 
But  after  all,  experience  has  shown  that 
they  were  more  fit  for  night  expeditions, 
and  for  plundering  villages,  than  for 
keeping  the  field,  and  their  success  was 
more  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  our  own 
men  than  to  their  valor  and  military  vir- 
tue. They  had  very  curious  ladders  in 
pieces,  the  biggest  of  which  were  of 
three  steps,  and  one  piece  socketed  into 
the  other  like  so  many  trumpets,  and 
■  with  these  they  were  able  to  mount  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  tower." 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  fighting  men  have  come  to  imply  ras- 
cals, and  unprincipled  folk  in  general. 
The  brigandine  was  a  good  quilted 
leather  Toriea,  on  which,  overlapping 
each  other,  were  sewed  light  iron 
lozenge  plates,  an  excellent  body  guard 
for  light  skirmishers  hke  the  Irish  kernes. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  warriors  of 
low  degi'ee  having  no  character  to  lose, 
have  transmitted  their  names  to  modern 
inheritors  of  their  vices,  such  as  ribalds, 
brigands,  &c. 

A     STAXDIXG   ARMY    ORGANIZED. 

"With  the  reign  of  the  xmfortunate 
Charles  VI.  ceased  most  of  the  evils  fol- 
lowing in  the  tracks  of  the  free  compa- 
nies, and  most  of  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  summoning  of  nobles  and 
knights  and  their  retainers  to  the  battle 
field.    The  next  monarch  selected  fifteen 


captains  who  organized  so  many  troo2)S 
of  cavahy,  each  consisting  of  000  men. 

These  were  to  be  kept  on  permanent 
pay.  So  were  10,000  infantry  raised 
three  years  afterwards.  This  standing 
army  being  subjected  to  a  discii)line 
well  maintained,  there  was  felt  little 
need  afterwards  for  calling  on  the  land- 
ed chiefs  and  their  followers,  and  none 
at  all  for  hiring  the  free  companies.  Sir 
Sibbald  Scott  observes  with  reference  to 
this  arrangement : — 

"An  important  result  derived  from 
this  change  in  the  military  administra- 
tion of  the  State  was,  that  as  the 
strength  of  armies  came  to  be  estimated 
only  by  the  number  of  disciplined  men 
which  tliey  contained,  so,  naturally,  the 
feudal  nobles  lost  their  influence,  and  in 
less  than  a  century  they  and  their  ten- 
ants, though  sometimes  summoned  to 
the  field  according  to  the  ancient  form, 
were  considered  as  an  incumbrance  ra- 
ther than  an  assistance,  and  were  viewed 
with  contempt  by  soldiers  who  had  ac- 
quired experience  in  the  operations  of 
continued  service.  Thus  the  military 
regulations  of  Charles  VII.,  by  estab- 
lishing the  first  standing  army  in  Eu- 
rope, occasioned  a  social  revolution." 

The  following  extract  from  an  eulogy 
of  this  king,  quoted  in  Michel's  L«s 
J^ronpais  en  JEcosse^  presents  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  effects  of  the  wise 
change : — 

"  The  military  established  by  law 
were  paid  by  the  people,  and  among 
them  they  dwelt  in  peace.  They  lived 
Avithout  any  recoiirse  to  pillage,  and  the 
people  felt  well  disposed  towards  them, 
and  loved  them,  and  requested  the  king 
to  let  them  live  where  they  I'eceived 
their  pay.  Their  tunics  {hoquet07}s) 
were  of  buckskin  or  sheepskin,  or  of 
dyed  cloth." 

In  1400  the  son  of  Charles  VII., 
Louis  XL,  took  0,000  Swiss  into  pay, 
and  from  that  date  till  1830,  the  French 
sovereigns  were  faithfully  served  and 
defended  by  these  loyal  partisans. 
Readers  of  the  Waverley  Xovels  know 
somethino-  of  the  Scottish  anliers,  and 
the  Irish  Brigade  has  left  pleasant  me- 
mories behind  it. 

England  was  in  no  great  hurry  to 
follow  the  examj^le  of  her  neighbor. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  has  always  been 
adverse  to  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
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ing  army.  The  wars  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  thorouglily  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  country  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  war- 
like achievements  were  confined  to  a 
"mihtary  promenade  to  Boulogne  and 
back,"  and  the  institution  of  the  Yeo- 
man Guard. 

"Henry  VIII.  instituted  the  corps  of 
gentlemen  pensioners,  an  expensive  but 
strong  escort  of  cavalry,  which  did  him 
good  service  in  his  expedition  to 
France."  He  needed  no  standing  army, 
for  his  sway  was  so  absolute  that  he 
could  make  the  whole  able-bodied  force 
of  his  kingdom  available  at  a  very  short 
notice.  We  find  an  order  in  his  reign, 
directed  to  the  archers,  to  carry  hal- 
berds, which  were  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground  till  their  quivers  were  emptied. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  make  use  of 
them.  From  the  battle  of  Bosworth  to 
the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  the  only 
military  manifestations  on  English  soil 
were  confined  to  musters. 

Though  Chelsea  hospital  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  such 
an  institution  was  projected  by  Queen 
Mary,  as  appears  in  her  Avill,  dated  30th 
March,  1558,  in  which  she  ordered  her 
executors  "  to  provide  a  house  in  Lon- 
don -w  ith  an  income  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  400  marks,  for  the  relefe,  suc- 
cour and  helpe  of  pore,  impotent,  and 
aged  soldiers,  and  chiefly  those  that  be 
fallen  into  extreme  poverte,  having  no 
pensyon  or  other  pretence  of  lyvyng,  or 
are  become  hurt  or  maymed  in  the 
warres  of  this  realme,  or  in  onny  service 
for  the  defence  and  surete  of  their 
prince  and  of  their  counti-ey,  or  of  the 
domynions  thereunto  belonging." 

It  is  out  of  our  power  to  pursue  our 
pleasant  task  farther.  Besides  it  would 
require  more  space  than  any  one  ma- 
gazine could  afl:brd  to  examine  as  they 
deserve  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
subject  so  ably  handled  by  our  author. 
Besides  the  mihtary  history  of  the  coun- 
try, he  dwells  in  detail  on  the  institution 
of  the  body  guards,  standards  and  ban- 
ners, general  introduction  of  the  lance, 
dragoons,  hobilers  and  other  varieties  of 
mounted  soldiers,  great  military  reform- 
ers, infantry,  and  their  clothing  and 
arms,  in  which  the  pike  is  not  forgot- 
ten ; — in  fact  there  are  no  arms,  otfen- 
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sive  or  defensive,  used  by  British  fighting 
men  since  the  days  of  Caesar,  which 
have  not  been  well  described  as  well  as 
presented  in  plates.  Archery  and  its 
]3rofessors  are  treated  of  at  great  length. 
Several  of  the  great  battles  of  English 
and  French  history  are  described,  with 
the  arrangements  made  on  each  side,  the 
chief  movements  and  operations  of  the 
contending  forces,  and  the  apparent 
causes  of  victory  or  defeat.  In  fact 
there  is  scarcely  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  military  aflairs  of  the 
country  calculated  to  interest  the  mili- 
tary student  or  the  historian,  which  has 
been  neglected.  The  value  of  the  work 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  full-page  illus- 
trations, upwards  of  100  in  number,  in 
which  will  be  found  many  military  relics 
of  arms  and  armor  belonging  to  the  re- 
markable personages  of  English  History. 

Note. — In  the  Article  on  "  Hindoo  Legends," 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Uxiversity  Maga- 
zine, a  mistake  was  made  by  the  writer  in  as- 
suming that  the  collector  of  the  tales  was  of  hia 
own  sex.  We  are  informed  that  the  stories  have 
been  collected  and  reduced  to  writing  by  Miss  M. 
Frere,  daughter  of  Sir  Battle  Frere,  and  illus- 
trated by  her  sister.  We  beg  to  apologize  for 
the  mistake. 


Blackwood. 
THE  LATEST  LAWGWER. 
There  are  few  things  more  curious 
than  the  shape  taken  by  extreme  culti- 
vation in  these  days  in  many  well-known 
examples.  It  is  the  result  of  causes 
sufficiently  natural,  but  yet  at  vari- 
ence  with  the  established  principles  of 
thought.  Wisdom,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived idea,  ought  to  be  something 
above  the  common  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions of  man,  above  the  dreams  of 
youth — infinitely  calm,  exquisitely  rea- 
sonable, taking  into  account  not  only  all 
the  essential  elements  of  humanity,  but 
also  its  outward  conditions,  the  way  by 
which  it  has  come  in  the  past,  the  limits 
which  bind  it  in  the  present.  Such  are 
the  qualities  we  expect  from  philoso- 
phers when  they  enter  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  social  questions,  and  cast  anx- 
ious eyes  away  Irom  tlieir  books  upon 
the  sad  and  weary  world  in  which  they 
live.  All  of  us,  whether  philosophers 
or  not,  are  but  too  well  aware  that  it  is 
a  weary  and  a  melancholy  world.  Might 
is  still   riyht   among   us   far  more  fre- 
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quently  than  it  ouo-]it  to  bo.  Folly 
o-ets  uppermost  notwithstanding  all  ef- 
forts to  tlie  contrary.  Money  swamps 
merit ;  falsehood  gets  the  better  of 
truth.  Nor  is  the  reckoning  more 
reassuring  when  we  leave  considering 
the  ways  of  man  to  man,  and  come  to 
look  at  those  wliich  we  broadly  call 
Providence,  the  ways  of  God.  God 
crushes  as  well  as  man ;  the  hearts  that 
ai-e  most  sweet  and  full  of  divine  char- 
ity are  often  tlie  most  hardly  tried  ;  the 
weary  laborer  to  Avhom  one  touch  of 
simple  happiness,  one  word  of  kind  en- 
coui-agement,  Avould  give  heart  and 
strength  for  his  work,  has  to  toil  on 
without  either  ;  no  miracle  drops  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  suflering.  Man 
sets  his  heel  on  the  neck  of  his  brother ; 
and  when  the  sufferer  is  at  his  earthly 
worst,  heaven  steps  in  with  bereave- 
ments— disappointments — pangs  of  the 
soul.  Such  is  the  common  fashion  of  the 
world.  When  any  thoughtful  man  ap- 
proaches this  subject,  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  expect  from  him  a 
breadth  of  apprehension,  a  sober  calm 
of  vision.  If  it  were  but  a  complicated 
machine  which  had  to  be  set  right,  this 
would  be  necessary;  and  the  world  is 
more  complicated  than  any  machine.  A 
thousand  things  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  him  v/ho  would  throw 
any  light  upon  its  problems.  Thei-e  are 
its  laws  to  study  ;  and  when  the  laws 
have  lieen  studied,  there  are  countless 
exceptions,  modifying  circumstances,  in- 
dividual peculiarities,  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Neither  will  it  do  to  look 
upon  it  arbitrarily  as  it  is  to-day.  Oar 
philosopher  must  consider  how  it  came 
to  be  what  it  is  to-day.  He  must  realize 
the  power  of  those  dumb  uni'easonable 
forces  that  are  always  at  woi'k  among 
human  things ;  he  must  acknowledge 
tile  innate  deficiencies  of  the  line  and 
plummet  to  measure  the  needs  and  ca- 
pabilities of  men.  It  would  be  endless 
work  to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  re- 
strictions under  which  he  would  have  to 
bind  himself.  Where  is  the  man  to  be 
found  so  calm,  so  clear-sighted,  so  toler- 
ant, so  reasonable,  as  to  take  up  this 
greatest  of  all  subjects,  and  throw  any 
real  light  to  us  as  we- toil  in  the  dark 
upon  the  difficulties  of  our  time  ? 

It  is  curious,  and  it  would  be  laugh- 
able, were  it  not  so  profoundly  sad  and 
New  Series. — Yol.  YIIL.  :N"o.  3. 


beyond  the  reach  of  mirth,  to  note  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  thought  in  which 
the  subject  is  I'eally  approached  by  many 
of  our  latter-day  prophets.  To  those 
who  argue  upon  strict  law  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  The  science  of  political  econ- 
omy may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is 
at  least  a  science  dealing  with  re.al  or 
supposed  laws,  and  bound  to  follow 
them  out  to  whatsoever  cruel  conse- 
quences they  may  involve.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  discuss  any  such  system  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  its  avowed 
opponent  who  stands  before  us  with  the 
scroll  in  his  hand,  which  is  written  with- 
in and  without  with  other  things  besides 
lamentation  and  woe.*  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
taken  up  his  position  of  prophet  at  his 
own  hand.  Nobody  called  him  to  that 
solemn  and  fatal  eminence.  The  world 
received  him  Avith  acclamation  long  ago 
into  a  high  place  in  what  seemed  his 
natural  sphere.  He  talked  to  us  of  art, 
and  we  listened ;  if  not  always  agreeing, 
yet  bound  l)y  the  fascination  of  a  voice 
full  of  the  finest  harmonies,  the  purest 
enthusiasms.  He  talked  to  us  of  clouds, 
and  seas,  and  mountain  lines,  and  those 
stones  in  which  lie  better  things  than 
sermons,  and  his  audience  hung,  entran- 
ced upon  his  lips.  Nobody  contested  his 
excellency  in  his  own  walk.  We  might, 
indeed,  hold  his  opinions  less  than  sa- 
cred, and  retain  some  certain  right  of 
private  judgment  of  wiiicli  our  critic 
was  as  jealous  as  any  Pope  ;  but  never- 
theless England  was  proud  of  ijer  critic, 
who  was  in  himself  as  great  ar.  aitist  as 
the  old  Venetians  or  the  modern  paint- 
ers of  whom  he  spoke.  We  are  not  in- 
formed what  was  the  sudden  inspiration 
or  call  of  unknown  voices  which  prora))t- 
ed  him  to  leave  this  fair  and  peacet'ul 
eminence  and  rush  up  to  the  bleak  hill- 
top where  the  prophets  gather.  He  has 
himself  avowed  that  their  gift  was  not 
his.'  "By  rights,  I  ought  to  be  out 
among  the  budding  banks  and  hedges, 
outlining  sprays  of  hawthorn  and  clus- 
ters of  primroses  ;  that  is  rau^  right 
work,"  he  says;  and  between  this  work 
and  that  of  legislating  for  a  nation  tliere 
is  little  analogy  or  even  resemblance. 
Society,  we  fear,  can  never  be  trained 
into  those  fine  and  tapering  linos  which 
regulate   the   leaves  of  our   trees,   the 

*   '-Time   and   Tide    by   Weare    and    Tjne." 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1863. 
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petals  of  our  flowers.  There  is  nothing 
'in  it  of  kin  with  the  innocent  and  spon- 
taneous blossoms  of  the  spring.  The 
painter,  the  botanist,  the  observer  of  na- 
ture, require  different  faculties  and  an- 
other frame  of  mind  from  that  demand- 
ed of  a  lawgiver  ;  yet  since  Moses  there 
have  few  more  ambitious  and  catholic 
lawgivers  risen  among  men  than  he  who 
now  addresses  us  from  his  blossomed 
orchard,  with  the  counsel  of  birds  and 
the  breath  of  flowers  to  help  him  in  his 
self-apf)ointed  task. 

But  we  are  wrong  in  saying  that  we 
do  not  know  by  what  inspiration  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  been  thus  forced  from  his  na- 
tural occupation,  and  thrust  up  to  that 
mount  of  vision  on  which  the  proj^he;  s 
dwell.  He  has  himself  told  us  the 
reason  : 

"  It  is  not,"  he  says,  "  in  the  inner  gist  and 
trutli  of  it  right  nor  good  for  you,  or  for  any- 
body else,  that  Cruikshauk,  with  his  great  gift, 
and  I  with  my  weak,  but  yet  thoroughly 
clear  and  definite  one,  should  both  of  us  be 
tormented  by  agony  of  indignation  and  com- 
passion, till  we  are  forced  to  give  up  our 
peace,  and  pleasure,  and  power;  and  rush 
down  into  the  streets  and  lanes  oT  tlio  cit}^  to 
do  the  little  that  is  in  the  strength  of  our 
single  hands  against  their  uncleanliness  and 
iniquity.  But  as  in  a  sorely  besieged  town 
every  man  went  to  the  ramparts,  whatsoever 
business  he  leaves,  so  neither  he  nor  I  have 
had  any  choice  but  to  leave  our  household 
stuff  and  go  on  crusade  such  as  we  are  called 
to;  not  that  I  mean,  if  Fate  may  be  any  way 
resisted,  to  give  up  the  strength  of  my  life, 
as  he  has  given  his ;  for  I  think  he  was  wrong 
in  doing  so ;  and  that  he  should  only  have 
carried  the  fiery  cross  his  appointed  leagues, 
and  then  given  it  into  another  hand ;  and 
for  my  own  part  I  mean  these,  my  letters, 
to  close  my  political  work  for  many  a  day ; 
and  I  write  them  not  in  any  hope  of  their 
being  at  present  listened  to,  but  to  disbur- 
den my  heart  of  the  witness  I  have  to  bear, 
that  I  may  be  free  to  go  back  to  my  garden 
lawns  and  paint  birds  and  flowers  there." 

Let  us  allow,  without  any  further 
question,  that  this  is  a  just  and  feasible 
reason  why  any  man,  Avhatever  his  pri- 
vate avocation,  should  interpose  in  the 
ill-regulnted  affairs  of  the  world.  lie 
has  a  bunlcn  on  his  heart  because  of 
their  misery,  their  hardships,  all  the 
wrongs  and  pangs  they  involve,  and  he 
must  utter  liis  burden  or  die.  It  has 
been  such  an  impulse  which  has  moved 
the  greatest  of  prophets;  once  pos- 
sessed by  this  fire  in  his  veins,  the  man's 
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opinion  is  worth  pondering,  though  his 
trade  had  been  to  v/ork  flowers  in  Berlin 
wool,  instead  of  to  paint  them ;  and  for 
this  cause,  if  no  other,  we  are  ready  to 
give  our  best  attention  to  Mr.  Ruskin. 
He  has  a  fancy  for  foolish  titles,  which 
give  a  fantastic  character,  or  at  least  the 
appearance  of  a  fixntastic  character,  to 
his  books ;  but,  after  all,  that  is  a  tri- 
fling and  superficial  weakness.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  he  is  eloquent,  that  he 
is  in. earnest,  and  that  he  thinks  thei'e  is 
something  in  what  he  has  to  say.  What 
does  it  matter  though  a  book  be  called 
"Sesame  and  Lilies,"  if  there  is  really 
something  in  it  worthy,  at  this  crisis  of 
human  affairs,  of  the  attention  of  men  ? 
"Time  and  Tide  by  Weare  and  Tyne  " 
may  suggest  sketches  of  rude  Northum- 
brian life  instead  of  the  polished  mu- 
sings of  a  philosopher  in  his  garden  ;  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  the  most  trifling  no- 
importance,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  it  con- 
veys valuable  information  to  us  upon  the 
problems  of  the  day.  We  grant  all  these 
preliminaries  without  grudging  to  our 
new  prophet.  All  \ve  ask  of  him  is  that 
he  shall  really  have  this  burden  of  pro- 
phecy, and  that  however  fantastically  in 
his  own  way,  not  in  ours,  he  shall  utter 
what  wisdom  is  in  him,  and  cast  such 
light  as  he  possesses  upon  the  workaday 
puzzles  of  the  world. 

And  in  case  our  readers  should  not 
recollect  what  kind  of  globe  this  is,  let 
us  set  before  them  the  sphere  and  mate- 
rial upon  which  Mr.  Ruskin  means  to 
operate.  The  system  he  propounds  is 
not  a  modification  or  improvement  of 
existing  things,  but  an  entire  new  code 
of  laws.  He  proposes  to  make  us  new 
from  top  to  toe.  Therefore  it  is  fit  that 
we  should  realize,  to  start  with,  who  and 
what  we  are.  We  are,  in  the  first  place, 
a  nation  which  has  long  held  itself  up  be- 
fore Christendom  as  a  model  of  freedom 
and  constitutional  perfection.  We  have 
struggled  for  hundreds  of  years  against 
everybody  who  attempted  to  restrain  our 
individual  liberties.  We  liave  thought 
nothing  of  sacrificing  a  dynasty  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  right  of  being  consulted 
either  in  pretence  or  reality  about  every- 
thing that  was  done  for  us.  Age  after 
age  our  struggle  has  been  to  extend  fur- 
ther and  further  the  bounds  of  personal 
freedom.  Inquisition  of  every  kind  is 
utterly  obnoxious  to   us.     An  English- 
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mnn  is  born  with  the  ])ron(l  privilege  of 
going  where  he  pleases,  doing  as  he 
pleases,  and,  so  long  as  he  keeps  the 
law  and  his  rejuitation,  being  asked  no 
questions.  Even  what  he  snys,  except 
in  the  most  extreme  cases,  is  his  OAvn 
affair,  and  one  with  which  no  official  in- 
terferes. A  Frenchman  must  be  fur- 
nished with  ses  papiers,  words  which 
mean  volumes  to  every  Continental  ear. 
A  German,  if  he  happens  to  be  "  wonted," 
has  always  a  neat  succinct  little  biogra- 
phy to  go  with  him,  compiled  by  a 
watchful  State.  But  an  Englishman's 
boast  is  that  there  is  no  biography 
of  him  anywhere — that  nobody  cai'es 
whence  he  comes  nor  whither  he  goes — 
that  he  may  make  what  alliances  he 
pleases,  work  when  he  pleases,  idle 
when  he  pleases,  subject  himself  to  pri- 
vate tyranny  if  he  likes,  but  resist  all 
public  espionage  to  the  death.  Our 
history  is  full  of  this  leading  principle. 
Generation  after  generation  has  thrown 
off  another  and  another  coil  of  social  re- 
striction— not  convulsively,  nor  all  at 
once,  but  Avith  a  patient  determination, 
which  shows  how  it  has  entered  into  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  All  this  is  as  well 
known  as  their  A  B  C  to  most  men. 
And  it  is  to  a  nation  of  this  kind  that 
Mr.  Ruskin,  a  well-educated  Englishman, 
propounds  his  new  code  of  laws.  He  is 
a  Tory  and  Conservative,  he  says — he 
has  no  such  horror  of  slavery,  and  no 
such  unbounded  faith  in  freedom,  as 
have  Englishmen  in  general.  But  still,  we 
suppose,  he  is  sane  and  in  his  right  mind, 
and  understands  something  of  the  anal- 
ogy of  facts.  He  would  not  propose  to 
a  community  of  Puritans  an  instantane- 
ous plunge  into  all  the  dissipations  of 
fashionable  society  ;  nor  would  he  pro- 
pose a  course  of  severe  philosophical 
study  to  the  members  of,  say,  the  Pytch- 
ley  or  any  other  hunt.  But  Avhat  he 
proposes  to  do  is  stranger  and  foolisher 
tlian  either — so  strnnge  indeed  and  so 
foolish  that  the  jjublic  in  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  it  is  apt  to  lose  a  useful 
lesson,  and  greet  with  scornful  laughter 
alone  a  sight  which  is  well  calculated  to 
arouse  more  painful  emotions. 

For  human  folly,  especially  when  in 
conjunction  with  human  wisdom,  is  an 
affecting  sight  to  behold  ;  and  there  is 
something  amazing  in  the  calm  with 
which  a  man,  who  is  immensely  above 


the  avernge  in  intellect,  and  still  more 
so  in  cultivation,  can  look  down  from 
his  eminence  on  hearts  breaking  and 
lives  ])eri8hing,  and  utter  forth  his 
childish  jianacea.  In  such  circumstan- 
ces the  destructive  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  constructive  philoso])her. 
The  foimer  cannot  but  have  a  great 
deal  of  reason  in  his  denunciations,  and 
so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  these 
he  is  safe.  No  prophet  can  raise  his 
voice  too  loudly  against  modern,  as 
none  has  been  too  energetic  against 
ancient,  crimes  and  miseiies.  Our  world 
is  full  of  sordid  sins,  of  shameless  fol- 
lies, of  mean  and  shortsighted  perver- 
sity. "Whole  classes  among  us  bellow 
for  freedom  one  moment,  and  bind  them- 
selves under  a  voluntary  system  of  slav- 
ery the  next.  Others  make  loud  pro- 
clamations of  uprightness,  and  while 
they  are  doing  it,  exert  their  whole 
strength  to  defraud  their  neighbors. 
Since  tlie  world  began,  its  history  has 
been  that  of  a  series  of  crises,  more  or 
less  violent,  in  which  everything  that 
^\■as  bad  surged  to  the  top  with  a  force 
which  threatened  to  swamp  everything 
that  was  good  and  noble.  The  motive 
of  the  crisis  changes  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  fact  does  not  vary.  And  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  violent 
emergencies.  The  special  sin  of  the 
time  is  lawlessness  or  lawless  selfisliness 
— the  reign  of  every  man's  special  inter- 
est, or  of  whatever  every  man  thinks  his 
special  interest,  in  antagonism  to  that  of 
tlie  species  in  general,  and  of  all  and 
every  other  man.  Ours  is  a  day  in  which 
every  man  does  his  work  for  his  pay, 
and  for  no  other  motive ;  in  which  ex- 
cellence has  ceased  to  be  desired  or 
thought  desirable,  and  fame,  that  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds,  has  gone  out  of 
fashion — a  day  in  which  we  no  longer 
care  what  becomes  of  our  neighbors,  but 
centre  all  our  thoughts  on  ourselves. 
Ours  is  the  age  of  trades-unions — socie- 
ties which  (whatever  advantage  may  be 
in  them,  a  question  which  it  is  not  our 
business  to  discuss)  hold  their  members 
down  to  a  level  of  conijuilsory  medio- 
crity and  wield  over  their  enemies  the 
mysterious  poAver  of  a  Vehme  Gericht  ; 
of  competitions  in  which  a  man's  ability 
to  govern  a  pmvince  is  proved  by  his 
capacity  for  remembering  a  date  ;  a  day 
of  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  of  mercau- 
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tile  dishonesty,  of  vnmpant  tradesman- 
shij).  It  would  be  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  real  evils  of  the  time.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  voices — not  sweet, 
pei'haps,  but  serious  enoiigh — to  pro- 
claim it ;  voices,  no  doubt,  that  some- 
times shriek  fanatically,  and  sometimes 
overstep  the  boundary  between  the 
ridiculous  and  the  sublime.  There  is 
Carlyle,  with  thunders  of  Jove,  ^vith 
wild  lightning  and  storm-blasts,  bla- 
zing and  resounding  in  the  upper  horizon 
— to  little  practical  purpose,  yet  with 
something  of  rugged  grandeur,  like  a 
Norse  demigod  ;  there  is  the  "  philoso- 
pher" in  and  out  of  Parliament,  perfect 
in  theoretical  wisdom,  and  logical  be- 
yond all  human  possibilities;  there  are 
the  tribunes  Avho  raA'e  against  aristo- 
crats, and  the  champions  who  rave 
against  the  people ;  there  is,  to  go  from 
great  to  small,  the  "  Saturday  Review," 
in  a  corner,  swearing,  blaspheming,  and 
tearing  its  hair  in  a  blast  against  all 
women.  In  short,  both  the  halves  and 
all  the  ranks  of  humanity  are  indicated 
before  many  tribunals,  and  a  very  true 
bill — too  true  a  bill  in  most  cases — is 
found  against  them.  The  prophets,  in 
their  rage  and  passion,  are  always  partly 
in  the  right.  It  would  be  difficult,  in 
this  ijresent  moment  of  commotion  and 
internal  ferment,  to  say  of  any  that  he 
was  entirely  wrong. 

But  it  is  a  totally  different  affiiir  when 
we  come  to  schemes  to  set  all  this  wrong 
right.  Even  in  such  a  matter  as  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  how  many 
plans  are  afloat — what  wild  suggestions 
are  made — how  bewildering  are  the 
chances  on  one  side  and  the  other !  How 
much  more  when  it  is  the  reformation 
of  a  nation  instead  of  the  tenure  of  so 
many  acres  of  soil !  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  of  this  vast  subject, 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  ventured,  upon  it.  His 
project  is  not  put  forth  in  one  formal 
scheme,  but  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  an  ap]iarently  intel- 
ligent working  man.  Their  destination 
is  the  most  appropriate  thing  in  them. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  imagine  any 
intelligent  working  man  in  possession  of  a 
style  so  perfect  as  Mr.  Ruskin's,  these 
suggestions  for  a  ncAV  code  of  national 
laws  would  have  been  exactly  such  as 
Avo  could  have  imagined  liim  to  ])ioduce. 
The  lion  meets  witli  the  lamb  in  this  new 


but  ever-recurring  paradox.  The  dreams 
of  an  uneducated  intelligence  and  the 
dreams  of  extreme  and  recluse  cultiva- 
tion encounter  each  other  upon  common 
gromid.  The  defect  in  both  is  the  same 
defect.  The  clever  artisan  who  is  su- 
]ierior  to  his  fellows,  who  reads  and 
thinks,  and  interests  the  educated  spec- 
tator, goes  wildly  astray  in  his  visions 
of  the  better  time  that  is  coming,  be- 
cause he  draws  all  his  ideas  of  it  from 
books  and  his  own  crude  reasonings,  and 
leaves  practical  considerations  aside  as 
unimportant  things.  The  student  who 
lives  in  his  library  and  his  orchard,  who 
takes  counsel,  he  also,  with  his  poets, 
and  with  the  birds  that  believe  in  him 
and  sing  him  their  secrets  outside,  does 
something  precisely  similar.  The  two 
are  each  other's  natural  confidants  and 
companions.  The  one  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  other  by  free-will  or 
natural  constitution,  has  ])ut  himself  out 
of  that  training-ground  of  actual  life  in 
which  all  the  complications,  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  humanity,  come  into  play. 
This  is  the  chief  explanation  of  the 
curious  foolishness,  Utopianism,  imprac- 
tical character  of  the  suggestions  of  so 
mnny  men  whose  opinions  ought  to  be 
eminently  worth  having.  Men  who  have 
accumulated  all  kinds  of  information, 
and  to  whom  the  treasury  of  all  the  ages 
lies  open,  amaze  us  wnth  plans  as  pretty 
and  as  futile  as  the  fancies  of  an  un- 
trained intellectuali^*^,  or  the  generous 
visions  of  boy  or  girl  in  the  age  of  optim- 
ism and  all-belief.  Stich  dreams  may  bo 
noble  in  the  case  of  the  youth  ;  they  are 
pathetic  in  the  case  of  the  partially  edu- 
cated, who  express  in  them  at  once  the 
beauty  and  the  w^eakness  of  superficial 
knowledge.  But  how  shall  we  desig- 
nate them  in  the  case  of  those  who  oiight 
to  know  better,  to  whom  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  long  results  of  time  is  a 
duty,  who  ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
lessons  of  history  and  the  capabilities  of 
life  ?  In  such  the  folly  is  monstrous,  the 
blindness  wellnigh  unpardonable  ;  for  it 
is  a  blindness  which  gives  itself  forth  as 
insight,  and  holds  out  a  reckless  hand 
to  guide  the  blind. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  give  our  read- 
ers an  idea  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  scheme,  for 
their  and  our  and  England's  deliverance 
irom  ihe  evils  that  overwhelm  us,  in  a 
consecutive  ibnn ;  that  is,  we  will  give 
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]iis  pvopoFsals  in  such  sequence  as  we 
can,  tbough  it  is  hard  to  know  precisely 
wliere  to  begin.  AVe  sliall,  at  hazard, 
and  because  it  is  of  all  points  the  most 
picturesque  and  attractive  to  the  general 
world,  choose  the  period  of  youth,  the 
age  of  romance,  and  open  the  exposition 
by  a  sketch  of  what  will  be,  in  his  new- 
formed  world,  Mr.  Ruskin's  way  of  deal- 
ing with  his  youths  and  maidens.  As 
liis  mode  is  to  expose  the  miserable  in- 
efficiency of  our  present  arrangements, 
before  producing  his  plan  for  their  im- 
])rovement  we  may  mention  that  it  is 
after  a  painful  opening  up  of  the  subjects 
of  over-work,  and  of  rash  and  improv- 
ident marriages,  the  last  being,  in  the 
cases  he  mentions,  the  cause  of  the  first, 
and  the  whole  ending  in  premature  death, 
beggary,  orphan  asylums,  and  a  liber- 
ality on  the  part  of  our  j^hilosopher 
which  makes  him  miable  to  buy  an  edi- 
tion of  the  "Flora  of  Java,"  which  he 
particularly  wanted — that  he  proceeds 
to  his  own  suggestions  for  a  new  sys- 
tem. Let  us  say,  however,  by  the  way, 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  singularly  indiscreet 
ill  instancing  the  cases  in  which  his  help 
has  been  called  for.  His  description  of 
the  poor  people  who  appealed  to  his  not 
silent  charity,  is  clear  enough  to  be,  no 
doubt,  identitied  by  many.  It  may  be 
wrong  of  a  poor  barrister  to  die  and 
leave  a  widow  with  eight  children  pen- 
niless on  the  world ;  and  no  doubt  it  is 
very  wrong  for  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  be  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. But  still  that  is  no  reason  for 
holding  them  up  to  the  public  in  all  the  de- 
formity of  their  social  wickedness.  The 
genei-al  fact  is  strong  enough,  without 
these  particular  instances.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  in  the  world  who 
would  rather  give  twenty  poimds  to  a 
poor  widow  than  to  Quaritch  the  Book- 
seller for  the  "  Flora  of  Java  ; "  and,  im- 
portant though  that  work  may  be,  and 
still  more  important  as  may  be  the  work 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  could  have  jn-oduced 
by  its  aid,  still  there  are  instances  of 
self-denial  more  grievous.  The  argu- 
ment, as  it  happens,  would  have  been  a 
o-rcat  denl  stronger  without  the  illustra- 
tions. 

But  now  for  Mr.  Ruskin's  plan  to  pre- 
vent imprudent  marriages,  and  to  secure 
such  unions  as  will  not  lead  to  orphan 
asvlums  and  death  by  over-work. 


"  You  leave  your  marriages,"'  he  says,  "  to 
be  settled  by  supply  and  demand  instead  of 
wholesome  law.  And  thus,  among  your 
youths  and  maidens,  the  improvident,  incon- 
tinent, selfish,  and  foolish  ones  marry  whether 
you  will  or  not,  and  beget  famihes  of  chil- 
dren, necessarily  inheritors  in  a  great  degree 
of  those  natural  dispositions,  and  tor  whom, 
supposing  they  had  the  best  dispositions  in 
the  world,  you  have  thus  provided,  by  way 
of  educators,  the  foolishcst  fathers  and  moth- 
ers you  could  lind.'^  On  the  other  hand, 
whosoever  is  wise,  patient,  unselfish,  pure, 
among  your  youth,  you  keep  maid  or  bach- 
elor, wasting  their  best  days  of  life  in  painful 
sacrifice,  forbidding  them  their  best  help  and 
best  reward,  and  carefully  excluding  their  pa- 
tience and  tenderness  from  any  offices  of  pa- 
rental duty.  Is  not  this  a  beatific  and  beauti- 
fully sagacious  scheme  for  a  Celestial  Empire 
such  as  that  of  these  British  Isles  ?     .     .     . 

"  Briefly,  then,  and  in  main  points,  subject 
in  minor  ones  to  such  modifications  in  detail 
as  local  circumstances  and  cliaracters  would 
render  expedient,  these  following  are  laws 
sucli  as  a  prudent  nation  would  institute  re- 
specting its  marriages.  Permission  to  marry 
should  be  the  reward  held  in  sight  of  its 
youth  during  the  entire  latter  part  of  the 
course  of  their  education,  and  it  should  be 
granted  as  the  national  attestation  that  the 
first  portion  of  tlieir  lives  had  been  rightly 
fulfilled.  It  should  not  be  attainable  without 
earnest  and  consistent  effort,  though  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  were  willing  to 
make  such  effort,  and  the  granting  of  it  should 
be  a  public  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
youth  or  maid  to  whom  it  was  given  had 
lived  within  their  proper  sphere  a  modest 
and  virtuous  life,  and  had  attained  such  skill 
in  their  proper  handicraft,  and  in  arts  of 
household  economy,  as  might  give  well- 
founded  expectations  of  their  being  able  hon- 
orably to  maintain  and  teach  their  children. 
No  girl  should  receive  her  permission  to 
marry  before  her  17th  birthday,  nor  any 
youth  before  his  21st,  and  it  should  be  a 
point  of  somewhat  distinguished  honor  with 
both  sexes  to  gain  their  permission  of  mar- 
riage in  the  18th  and  22d  year,  and  a  recog- 
nized disgrace  not  to  have  gained  it  at  least 
before  the  close  of  their  21st  and  24th.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  should  in  any  wise  has- 

*  Here  Mr.  Ruskin  interposes  a  parenthesis. 
("The  only  rational  sentence  in  their  letters,  usu- 
all}-.  is  the  invariable  one  in  wliicli  they  declare 
themselves  '  incapable  of  providing  for  their  chil- 
dren's education.'  "  He  has  just  before  quoted  a 
letter  from  an  artist's  wife  asking;  for  a  presenta- 
tion to  Christ's  Hospital,  in  which  tliis  sentence 
occurs.  Poor  mothers,  who  may  cliance  to  have 
a  visionary  faith  in  the  great  writer,  beware! 
Other  men  may  equally  refuse  to  grant  your 
prayers ;  but  few  are  likely  to  turn  a  happy  sen- 
tence by  means  of  sueh  pitiful  petitions. 
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ten  actual  marriage,  but  only  that  they  should 
hold  it  a  point  of  lionor  to  have  the  right  to 
marry.  In  every  year  there  should  be  two 
festivals — one  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  one  at 
the  feast  of  harvest-home  in  each  district — 
at  -which  festivals  their  permission  to  marry 
should  be  given  pubhcly  to  the  maidens  and 
youths  vyho  had  won  them  in  that  half-year  ; 
and  they  should  be  crowned,  the  maids  by 
the  old  French  title  of  rosieres,  and  the 
youths,  perhaps,  by  some  name  rightly  de- 
rived from  our  supposed  signification  of  the 
word  'bachelor,'  'laurel  fruit,'  and  so  led  in 
procession,  with  music  and  singing,  through 
the  city  street  and  village  lane,  and  the  day 
ended  with  feasting  of  the  poor,  but  not  with 
feasting  theirs,  except  quietly  at  their 
homes." 

Listen,  ye  heavens,  and  0  eartli  !  this 
is  how  the  first  great  social  difficulty  of 
England  is  to  be  cured. 

This  pretty  Watteau  picture,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  beginning.  When  we 
have  led  our  rosieres  and  our  bachelors 
through  the  streets,  with  music  and 
singing — a  little  ceremonial  which,  when 
conducted  by  way  of  Bond  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  will  be  a  sight  for  the  gods 
— we  have  but  completed  the  preface, 
and  have  yet  a  hundred  things  to  think 
of.  We  will  not  ask  Mr.  Riiskhi  if  he 
is  aware  of  the  fine  strokes  of  wit  to  be 
found  in  French  dramas  in  respect  to 
these  same  rosieres,  hnt  assume  them  to 
be  just  what  he  supposes  them — spot- 
less young  creatures  brought  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  instructions  in 
the  "Ethics  of  Dust,"  to  dance,  sing, 
dress,  and  c^ok,  the  great  arts  and  of- 
fices of  women,  and  taught  to  consider 
this  permission  to  many  as  the  great 
object  of  their  existence  ;  a  mode  of 
education  diifering  from  most  recent 
suggestions,  but  yet  proposed  on  the 
whole  by  as  competent  a  critic  as  M. 
Duruy,  or  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
assessors,  or  the  "  Saturday  Review," 
the  principal  authorities  on  the  subject. 
We  go  on,  however,  to  the  necessary 
steps  which  follow.  Mr,  Kuskiu  does 
not  inform  us  that  these  young  gradu- 
ates in  life  are  to  be  publicly  guided  in 
their  choice  of  partners.  On  this  point 
we  have  only  mysterious  hints  about  the 
_"  regulation  of  marriage  ;"  about  look- 
ing after  the  marriages  of  the  poor,  in 
order  to  correct  irregularities  of  feature 
and  expression  among  their  descend- 
ants ;  and  "  giving  some  of  the  attention 
to  the  conditions  affecting  the  race  of 


man,  M'hich  has  hitherto  only  been  be- 
stowedon  those  which  may  better  its  races 
of  cattle."  For  the  moment,  however, 
it  seems  plain  that  our  philosopher  has 
shrunk  from  direct  legislation  on  this 
subject.  He  has  left  the  young  people 
to  their  own  likings,  or  to  a  vague  gen- 
eral direction.  We  are  left  to'imagine 
that  they  do  make  a  selection  and  settle 
into  pairs,  and  here  again  the  beneficent 
paternal  lawgiver  steps  in. 

"  Every  bachelor  and  rosiere  should  be  en- 
titled to  claim,  if  they  needed  it,  according  to 
their  position  in  life,  a  fixed  income  fromthe 
State,  for  seven  years  from  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  for  the  setting  up  of  their  home ; 
and  however  rich  they  might  be  by  inherit- 
ance, their  income  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exceed  a  given  sum  proportioned  to  their 
rank  for  the  seven  years  following  that  in 
which  they  had  obtained  their  permission  to 
marry,  but  should  accumulate  in  the  trust 
of  the  State  until  that  seventh  year  in  which 
they  should  be  put  (on  certain  conditions) 
finally  in  possession  of  their  property ;  and 
the  men  thus  necessarily  not  before  their 
twenty-eight,  nor  usually  later  than  their 
thirty-first  year,  become  eHgible  to  offices  of 
State  ;  so  that  the  rich  and  poor  should  not 
be  sharply  separated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  life,  but  the  one  supported  against  the 
first  stress  of  it  long  enough  to  enable  them 
by  proper  forethought  and  economy  to  se- 
cure ttieir  footing ;  and  the  other  trained 
somewhat  in  the  use  of  moderate  means,  be- 
fore they  were  permitted  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  abundant  ones.  And  of  the  sources 
from  which  those  State  incomes  for  the  mar- 
ried poor  should  be  supplied,  or  of  the  treat- 
ment of  those  of  our  youth  whose  conduct 
rendered  it  advisable  to  refuse  them  permis- 
sion to  marry,  I  defer  what  I  have  to  say  till 
we  come  to  the  general  subjects  of  taxation 
and  national  discipline." 

These  latter  questions  are  not  at- 
tained to  in  the  present  volume,  so  that 
we  can  throw  no  light  on  the  two  im- 
portant matters  above  indicated ;  nor 
are  we  able  to  say  what  amount  of  der- 
eliction of  duty,  wliat  depth  of  igno- 
rance of  proper  handicrafts  and  arts  of 
domestic  economy,  would  disqualify  our 
boys  and  girls  foi-  the  rank  of  bachelors 
and  rosieres.  We  may  mention,  how- 
ever, at  this  point,  that  Mr.  Kuskin  lias 
a — 

"  Long-fixed  conviction  that  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  of  a  healthful 
spirit  of  social  economy  would  be  the  restraint 
of  the  properties  and  incomes  of  the  upper 
classes  within  certain  fixed  limits.  The 
temptation,"  he  adds,  "to  use  any  energy  in 
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the  accumulation  of  wealth  being  thus  re- 
moved, another  and  a  higher  ideal  of  the  du- 
ties of  advanced  Ufa  would  be  necessarily 
created  in  the  national  mind :  by  withdrawal 
of  those  who  had  attained  the  prescribed  lim- 
its of  wealth  from  commercial  competitions, 
earlier  worldly  success  and  earlier  marriage, 
with  all  its  beneficent  moral  results,  would 
become  possible  to  the  young;  while  the 
older  men  of  active  intellect,  whose  sagacity 
is  now  lost  or  warped  in  the  furtherance  of 
their  own  meanest  interests,  would  be  in- 
duced unselfishly  to  occupy  themselves  in  the 
superintendence  of  public  institutions  or  fur- 
therance of  public  advantage.  Out  of  this 
class  it  would  be  found  natural  and  prudent 
always  to  choose  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  Commons." 

The  ])icturesqneness  at  least  of  this 
scheme  is  even  more  distinctly  visible 
than  that  of  the  previous  sketch.  Let 
us  imagine  the  flood  of  elderly  person- 
ages sent  back  to  us  from  the  City  when 
the  mystic  numerals  are  set  against  their 
names,  and  their  wealth  has  reached  that 
point  of  well-defined  perfection ;  the 
merchants  stopped  at  their  office  doors, 
and  the  manuiacturers  sent  back  from 
their  manufactories ;  even  such  a  thing 
might  be  as  that  a  benignant  and  pater- 
nal Government  should  take  gently  the 
pencil  from  tlie  hand  of  the  successful 
painter,  the  pen  from  tlmt  of  the  popu- 
lar author.  "Enough,"  would  England 
say,  shutting  the  ledgers,  the  looms,  the 
libraries  ;  and  it  is  of  course  quite  natu- 
ral that  the  dismissed  workers  should 
spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the 
country  without  delay,  and  look  after 
museums  and  public  libraries.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  employ  but 
few ;  but  Mr.  Ruskin  must  feel  that  the 
gain  to  public  instruction  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  such  emeriti  would  be 
unspeakable.  No  doubt  the  regulations 
to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  born  to  an  income  beyond  that  per- 
mitted by  the  State,  will  be  worked  out 
along  with  other  details  of  this  most 
feasible  and  reasonable  proposition. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  our  law- 
giver suggests  that  this  law,  which 
"  woiild  never  be  imposed  on  themselves 
by  the  upper  classes,"  should  be  "  grad- 
ually brought  into  force  from  beneath, 
without  any  violent  or  imj)atient  ])ro- 
ceedings."  The  suggestion  is  certainly 
a  strange  one  ;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  Radical  and 


a  Leveller,  He  is  "a  thoroughbred 
Tory  and  Conservative,"  and  as  such,  of 
course,  incapable  of  any  proposal  of  a 
revolutionary  kind. 

All  this  time,  Iiowever,  we  have  left 
our  young  couples  married  and  with  their 
State  allowance  for  seven  years  to  make 
themselves  comfortable.  They  have  been 
so  paired  as  to  secure  good  looks  and 
jDerfect  health  for  their  children,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  are  born,  become  the  care 
of  the  State.  Whether  they  are  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  charge,  and 
be  influenced  by  the  individual  fancies 
of  their  parents  for  some  small  measure 
of  time,  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  tell  us  ;  nor 
indeed  are  we  sure  whether  we  are  not 
doing  great  injustice  to  his  young  couples 
by  su^^posing  that  they  may  have  in- 
dividual fancies;  but,  however,  by  the 
time  the  new-born  citizens  are  tit  for 
school,  the  State  is  to  be  ready  to  relieve 
their  progenitors  of  all  trouble.  "The 
first  elements  of  State  echication  should 
be  calculated  equally  for  the  advantage 
of  every  order  of  person," — Avhich,  we 
presume  from  what  follows,  is  to  say 
that  all  are  to  begin  school  together, 
peasant  and  prince.  The  first  thing 
taught  them  is  to  be  "  the  laws  of  health 
and  exercises  enjoined  by  them," — a 
study  to  which,  even  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  afliairs,  we  are  apt  to 
believe  but  too  much  attention  to  be 
given  in  our  great  public  schools  as  at 
present  existing.  The  difference  of  the 
schools  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  new  world  seems 
to  be  that  all  the  population  will  meet 
in  them  without  distinction  of  class. 
They  must  be  "in  fresh  country  and 
amidst  fresh  air,  and  have  great  extents 
of  land  attached  to  them  in  permanent 
estate."  Nor  is  Eton  itself  so  liberal 
in  the  exercises  provided  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
will  be.  His  elementary  course  of  in- 
struction is  to  consist  of"  riding,  running, 
all  the  honest  personal  exercises  of  of- 
fence .and  defence"  (in  which,  of  course, 
le  hoxe  Avould.  figure  in  tlie  first  rank), 
"  and  music."  Eton,  as  we  have  said, 
does  not  attempt  anything  so  liberal. 
The  exercises  ot"  oifence  aiul  defence  are 
there  left  to  nature,  and  riding  is  forbid- 
den ;  so  that  the  new  system  will  appeal 
much  more  to  all  gentlemanly  sympa- 
thies than  does  the  old. 

"  Next  to  these  bodily  accomplishments,  the 
two  great  mental  graces  should  be  taught, 
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Eeverence  and  Compassion;  not  that  these 
are  in  a  hteral  sense  to  be  '  taught,'  for  they 
are  innate  in  every  well-born  human  crea- 
ture, but  they  have  to  be  developed,  exactly 
as  the  strength  of  the  body  must  be  by  de- 
liberate and  constant  exercise.  ...  To 
test  reverence  rightly  is  to  attach  it  to  the 
right  persons  and  things:  first  by  setting 
over  your  youths  masters  whom  they  cannot 
but  love  and  respect ;  next  by  gathering  for 
them  out  of  past  history  Avhatever  has  been 
most  worthy  in  human  deeds  and  human  pas- 
sion ;  and  leading  them  continually  to  dwell 
upon  such  instances,  making  this  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  emotional  excitement  to 
them  ;  and  lastly  by  letting  them  justly  feel, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  smallness  of  their  own 
powers  and  knowledge  as  compared  with  the 
attainments  of  others.*  Compassion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  be  taught  chiefly  by  making 
it  a  point  of  honor  collaterally  with  courage, 
and  in  the  same  rank  (as  indeed  the  com- 
plement and  evidence  of  courage),  so  that  in 
the  code  of  unwritten  school  law,  it  shall  be 
held  as  shameful  to  have  done  a  cruel  thing 
as  a  cowardly  one.  .  .  .  Reverence,  then, 
and  compassion  we  are  to  teach  primarily, 
and  with  these,  as  the  bond  and  guardian  of 
them,  truth  of  spirit  and  word,  of  thoughts 
and  right.  Truth,  earnest  and  passionate, 
sought  for  like  a  treasure  and  kept  hke  a 
crown.  This  teaching  of  truth  as  a  habit 
will  be  the  chief  work  the  master  has  to  do ;  and 
it  will  enter  into  all  parts  of  education.  First, 
you  must  accustom  the  children  to  close  ac- 
curacy of  statement;  this  both  as  a  principle 
of  honor  and  an  accomplishment  of  lan- 
guage, making  them  try  always  who  shall 
speak  truest,  both  as  regards  the  fact  he  has 
to  relate  or  express,  not  concealing  or  exag- 
gerating, and  as  regards  the  provision  of  the 
words  we  express  it  in,  thus  making  truth 
(which  indeed  it  is)  the  test  of  perfect  lan- 
guage, and  giving  the  intensity  of  a  moral 
purpose  to  the  study  and  art  of  words,  thus 
carrying  this  habit  of  accuracy  into  all  habits 
of  tliought  and  observation  also,  so  as  always 
to  thinh  of  things  as  they  truly  are,  and  to 
see  them  as  they  truly  are  as  far  as  in  us  rests. 
.  .  .  For  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
reasons,  the  principal  subjects  of  education 
after  history  ought  to  be  natural  science  and 
mathematics ;  but  with  respect  to  these 
studies  your  schools  would  require  to  be  divid- 
ed into  three  groups,  one  for  cliildren  who 
will  probably  have  to  live  in  cities,  one  for 
those  Avho  will  live  in  the  country,  and  one 
for  ihose  who  will  live  at  sea — the  schools 
for  these  last  of  course  being  always  placed 

*  This  one  little  touch  of  real  good  sense  and 
judgment  shows  strongly  amid  the  exalted  non- 
sense which  surrounds  it.  To  teach  dead  lan- 
gungos  may  or  may  not  bo  the  soul  of  education  ; 
l)Ut  where  is  the  sclioolmaster  that  would  uudcr- 
tako  to  teach  a  mental  grace  ? 


on  the  coast.  And  for  children  whose  life  is 
to  bo  in  cities,  the  subjects  of  study  should 
be,  as  far  as  their  dispositions  wiU  allow  of  it, 
mathematics  and  the  arts;  for  children  who 
are  to  live  in  the  country,  natural  history  of 
birds,  insects,  and  plants,  together  with  agri- 
culture taught  practically  ;  and  for  children 
who  are  to  be  seamen,  physical  geography, 
astronomy,  and  the naturalhistory  of  sea-fish 
and  sea-birds." 

When  our  lawgiver  has  to  come  to 
this  ];)oint,  finding  it  all  perfectly  plain 
sailing,  and  entertaining  no  doubt  that 
moral  qualities  may  be  taught  in  his 
schools  instead  of  Greek  or  Latin,  he 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma.  It 
strikes  him  all  at  once  that  there  is  a 
M-eak  point  in  his  armor.  "Probably," 
he  cries,  "you  may  say  after  they  have 
learned  to  ride  and  fence  and  sing,  and 
know  birds  and  flowers,  it  will  be  little 
to  their  liking  to  make  themselves  into 
tailors,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  black- 
smitlis,  and  the  like.  And  I  cannot  bitt 
agree  with  you,"  adds  the  candid  philo- 
sopher, "as  to  the  exceeding  probability 
of  some  sucli  reluctance  on  their  part, 
which  will  be  a  very  awkward  state  of 
things  indeed,  since  we  can  by  no  means 
get  on  without  tailoring  and  shoemak- 
ings,  and  one  to  be  meditated  upon  very 
seriously  in  next  letter." 

But  by  tlie  time  Mr.  Ruskin  has  come 
to  the  next  letter  he  has  managed  to 
give  his  problem  the  slip.  Pie  allows 
that  it  is  not  be  expected  that  "  a  youth 
properly  educated — a  good  rider, 'musi- 
cian, and  well-grounded  scholar  in  natu- 
ral philosophy  " — should  like  to  be  made 
a  tailor  or  a  coalheaver  ;  and  then  he 
turns  upon  his  supposed  questioners, 
"my  sensible  and  polite  friends,"  in- 
dignantly, and  asks  them  if  "  it  is  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  knowledge,  the  active 
powers  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  certain 
portion  of  mankind  from  childliood  up- 
Avard,  so  that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
conceive  of  any  state  better  than  the  one 
they  were  born  in,  nor  possess  any  knowl- 
edge or  acquirements  inconsistent  Avith 
the  coarseness  or  disturbing  tlie 
monotony  of  their  vulgar  occupation  ?  " 
Tiiis,  of  course,  is  simply  begging  the 
question;  for  he  lumself  has  "granted 
that  tailors  and  shoemakers  are  indis- 
pensable. To  escape  from  the  difficulty 
of  having  made  such  homely  craftsmeii 
impossible,  our  lawgiver  immediately 
turns  to  another  side  of  the  dilemma  in 
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Avliicli  ho  has  placed  liimsclf.  Supposincj 
the  coalheavors  to  be  found,  Avhat  woidd 
be  made  of  the  rest?  He  should  Avant 
no  soldiers  in  his  new  economy,  "  for  all 
my  boys  would  be  soldiers;  lawyers 
should  be  banished  altogether  from  the 
country ;  doctors  would  be  of  no  use  to 
this  athletic  population,  and  would 
starve;  clerg-ymen  we  should  want,  but 
of  a  totally  different  character  from  the 
existing  class." 

Mr.  Ruskin's  answer  to  our  difficulty 
is  thus  to  produce  another.  He  winds 
up  with  a  scornful  suggestion  that  the 
two  great  classes  of  religionists,  the 
evangelicals  and  ritualists,  should  be  re- 
quested to  take  upon  them,  by  way  of  a 
proof  of  their  Christian  humility,  the 
"  servile  offices  "  for  which  his  pu])ils 
would  be  too  well  educated.  We  scarce- 
ly like  to  venture  to  remind  our  teacher 
that  the  children  of  these  very  ritualists 
and  evangelicals  might  perhaps  have 
faces  of  angelical  expression  as  well  as 
the  children  in  St.  Giles's,  and  that  their 
benighted  fathers  could  only  last  out  a 
certain  time,  so  that  it  would  be  short- 
sighted and  improvident  to  trust  to  them 
as  providing  a  constant  supply  of  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  vfater.  .  The 
question  demands  deeper  consideration 
than  he  has  chosen  to  give  it.  Who  are 
to  be  the  tailors  and  the  coalheavers  in 
the  new  England  ? — if  not  the  yonng 
fellows  who  can  ride  and  fence,  who  shall 
fulfil  these  necessary  functions?  Or 
must  we  accept  it  as  Mr  Ruskin's  inten- 
tion that  we  should  all  fall  back  after 
this  perfect  training  on  the  economy  of 
primitive  times,  and  become  every  man 
his  own  tailor  and  shoemaker?  Shall 
we  all  weave  our  homespun,  and  make 
and  wear  it  ?  Shall  we  re-establish 
among  us  the  habits  of  the  day  when 
Adam  delved  and  Eve  span  ?  It  was  as 
good  a  system  as  another,  or  perhaps 
better,  as  Lord  Dundreary  says;  and  a 
man  who  could  ride  and  fence,  &c., 
might  not  have  the  same  reluctance  in 
making  his  own  shoes  that  he  would 
have  in  making  shoes  for  his  neighbors. 
In  this  way  everybody  would  have  some- 
thing to  do.  The  born  coalheaver,  after 
he  came  in  from  his  daily  canter  in  the 
Park,  might  not  refuse  to  take  off  his 
coat  and  replenish  his  own  coal-cellar. 
The  loi-dling,  after  he  had  run  through 
the  chief  airs  in  the  last  opera,  or  prac- 


ticed a  difficult  sonata,  might  take  a  turn 
at  a  coat  for  the  evening,  and  thus  keep 
himself  out  of  mischief.  A  sweet  una- 
nimity would  thus  be  established  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  had  been  Ijred  in  the 
same  noble  educational  establishment, 
though  there  would,  we  fear,  be  little  un- 
animity in  the  cut  of  their  garments. 
And  the  men  who  could  neitlier  be 
soldiers,  lawyers,  nor  doctors,  might 
each  keep  his  children  in  boots  Avithout 
any  loss  of  self  respect.  At  least  if  he 
could  not,  we  don't  see  where  the  boots 
would  come  from,  nor  does  Mr.  Ruskin. 
The  only  other  solution  of  the  problem 
is  one  which  we  dare  but  whisi)er  under 
our  breath.  Perhaps  this  crowning 
generation,  born  of  the  wedded  rosieres, 
trained  at  the  schools  of  a  new  world, 
may  be  intended  as  a  solemn  climax  to 
the  population  of  England,  not  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  at  all,  but  to  die  of 
their  own.  perfection,  with  no  children 
to  seek  boots  or  training  from  them,  the 
fine  fieur  of  humanity,  the  culmination 
and  apotheosis  of  our  race. 

We  cannot  think,  however,  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  intends  this.  He  means  the 
tailoring  and  shoemaking  to  get  itself 
done  somehow  ;  and  might  we  not  avail 
ourselves  here  of  the  prophetic  warn- 
ings of  another  great  social  philosopher, 
and  suggest  that  the  women  should  be 
made  to  do  them — those  women  of  whom 
the  "  Saturday  Review"  despairs  ? 
Being  good  for  nothing  else,  and  not, 
we  suppose,  being  trained  to  ride  and 
fence,  why  should  not  they  be  put  into 
the  servile  occupations  ?  Is  not  this  the 
case  in  all  the  free  primitive  nations — 
those  glorious  pristine  races  whom  civili- 
zation has  not  spoiled  ? 

Our  chief  reason  for  suggesting  this 
simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  provided  for  the  rule 
and  government  of  his  new  world,  and 
consequently  cannot  mean  it  to  come  to 
a  speedy  end.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  all  incomes  are  to  be  con- 
lined  within  a  certain  limit,  and  every 
man  who  has  attained  to  that  limit  is  to 
be  turned  adrift,  and  made  use  of  in  the 
way  of  looking  after  museums.  Thus 
the  population  is  clearly  accounted  for, 
and  in  the  most  symmetrical  way. 
First,  the  bachelors  who  are  led  through 
the  streets  with  music  and  singing,  each 
with   his   permission   to    marry   in   his 
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pocket ;  then  the  young  couples  with  an 
allowance  from  Government,  and  their 
childieri,  who  are  all  learning  to  fence 
and  ride  under  the  rational  inspection  of 
the  State ;  and,  lastly,  the  apex  of  all, 
the  fathers  who  have  made  as  much 
money  as  it  is  lawful  to  make,  and  who 
have  retired  to  South  Kensington  and 
the  Boilers,  Now  Ave  come  to  the  prac- 
tical government  of  this  picturesque  and 
well- constructed  society.  So  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  to  be  abolished ;  on  the  contrary, 
indeed.  Paterfamilias,  from  the  office 
where  he  is  not  allowed  to  make  any 
more  money,  may  step  in  there  and 
make  hunself  comfortable  ;  but  the  ac- 
tive officers  of  the  State  are  to  be  the 
Bishop  and  the  Duke.  The  bishop  is 
not  exactly  the  solemn  personage  in 
lawn  sleeves  whom  we  are  apt  to  think 
of  in  connection  with  that  title.  He  will 
be  found  described  in  "  Sesame  and 
Lilies"  in  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth 
pages  of  the  same.  The  description  is 
rather  a  vague  one.  It  is  one  which 
"the  ecclesiastical  joui'nals  laughed  at 
as  a  rhapsody  Avhen  the  book  came  out, 
none  having  the  slightest  notion  of  what 
I  meant ;  nor  indeed  do  I  well  see  how 
it  could  be  otherwise,"  says  Mr.  Raskin 
with  magnificent  superiority.  We, 
however,  less  modest  than  the  ecclesias- 
tical journals,  have  a  kind  of  notion  of 
what  he  means.  He  tells  us  that  "the 
first  thing  a  bishop  has  to.  do  is  at 
least  to  put  himself  in  a  position  in 
which  at  any  moment  he  can  obtain  the 
history  from  childhood  of  every  living 
soul  in  his  diocese,  and  of  its  present 
state.  Down  in  that  back  street.  Bill 
and  Nancy  knocking  each  other's  teeth 
out — does  the  bishop  know  all  about 
it  ?  Has  he  had  his  eye  upon  them  ? 
Can  he  circumstantially  explain  to  us 
how  Bill  got  into  the  habit  of  beating 
Nancy  about  the  head  ?  If  he  cannot, 
he  is  no  bishop,  though  he  had  a  mitre 
as  high  as  Salisbury  steeple."  We 
humbly  venture  to  conclude  from  this 
that  a  bishop,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin, 
is  what  many  people  believe  the  office 
to  be — an  overseer,  not  over  priests  and 
pastors,  but  over  souls, — in  short,  a  par- 
ish priest,  and  nothing  less  or  more  ;  a 
fact  which  lie  has  chosen  to  disguise 
under  the  title  of  bishop,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  mean  something  quite  diflerent, 
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he  himself  alone  knows  why.  Suppo- 
sing this  to  be  the  case,  let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  place  held  in  Mr.  Ruskin's 
new  social  economy  by  this  important 
functionary. 

"  Putting  all  questions  of  forms  and  names 
aside,  the  thing  actually  needing  to  be  done 
is  this — that  over  every  hundred  (or  some  not 
much  greater  number)  of  the  families  com- 
posing a  Christian  State,  there  should  be  ap- 
pointed an  overseer  or  bisliop,  to  render  ac- 
count to  the  State  of  every  individual  of 
these  families,  and  to  have  care  both  of  their 
interest  and  conduct  to  such  an  extent  as 
they  may  be  willing  to  admit,  or  as  their 
faults  may  justify ;  so  that  it  may  be  impos- 
sible for  any  person,  however  humble,  to 
suffer  from  unknown  want  or  live  in  unre- 
cognized crime;  such  help  and  observance 
being  rendered  without  oiiiciousness  either  of 
interference  or  inquisition  (the  limits  of  both 
being  determined  by  national  law),  but  with 
the  patient  and  gentle  watchfulness  which 
true  Christian  pastors  now  exercise  over  their 
flocks,  only  with  a  higher  legal  authority, 
presently  to  be  defined,  of  interference  on 
due  occasion.  And  with  this  further  func- 
tion, that  such  overseers  should  be  not  only 
the  pastors,  but  the  biographers  of  their  peo- 
ple,— a  written  statement  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  each  family  being  an- 
nually required  to  be  rendered  by  them  to  a 
superior  State  officer.  These  records,  laid  up 
in  public  offices,  would  soon  furnish  indica- 
tions of  the  families  whom  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  nation  to  advance  in  posi- 
tion or  distinguish  with  honor,  and  aid  by 
such  reward  as  it  should  be  the  object  of  eveiy 
Government  to  distribute,  no  less  punctually, 
and  far  more  frankly,  than  it  distributes  pun- 
ishment ;  whilst  the  mere  fact  of  permanent 
record  being  kept  of  every  event  of  impor- 
tance, whether  disgraceful  or  worthy  of 
praise,  in  each  fiimily,  would  of  itself  be  a 
deterrent  from  crime,  and  a  stimulant  to 
well-deserving  conduct,  fiir  beyond  mere 
punishment  or  reward." 

Let  us  take  our  breath  a  little  after 
this.  If  there  was  any  probability  in 
the  nature  of  things  of  Mr.  Ruskin  be- 
coming the  lawgiver  of  England,  should 
not  we  all  do  well  to  follow  the  steps  of 
another  philosopher,  for  Avhom  this  poor 
island  ai)pcars  more  and  more  a  failure, 
over  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a  prevision  of 
the  time  when  his  bishop  would  furnish 
a  yearly  biographical  sketch  of  him  and 
his  family  and  all  their  doings,  to  the 
State,  which  promjttcd  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  to  shake  the  dust  from  his  shoes, 
and  betake  himself  to  a  worthier  j^lace. 
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We  too  will  faire  nos  jmquets  before 
this  searching  enactment  becomes  law. 
Long  ago  in  the  distant  ages,  we  re- 
member to  have  travelled  in  a  German 
Schnellpost  with  au  old  lady,  English  by 
birth,  whose  home  was  by  tiic  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  who  was  eloquent  on 
this  very  quality  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment. Nobody,  she  said,  could  be  lost 
or  hide  himself  in  guilty  obscurity  who 
lived  under  the  Austrian  rule.  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  history,  antecedents,  and 
prospects,  was  always  to  be  found  at  the 
nearest  police  office.  It  was  a  system 
beneficent,  and  almost  divine,  which 
only  such  a  government  as  that  of  Aus- 
tria could  have  carried  out.  In  those 
days  most  people  Avere  young,  and  one 
listened  with  comic  respect  and  amuse- 
ment. But  our  ne-w  lawgiver  goes  fur- 
ther than  our  old  lady.  It  is  in  Eng- 
land— iri'egular,  many-cornered,  eccen- 
tric England,  where  every  man's  house 
is  (said  to  be)  his  castle,  and  intrusion 
on  your  neighbor  is  the  sin  of  sins — 
that  this  beautiful  arrangement  is  to 
come  into  being.  All  our  little  errors 
of  judgment ;  what  our  brothers  were 
about  that  time  when  they  were  absent 
from  home,  and  the  mother's  eyes  were 
red  ;  whose  debts  had  to  be  paid  ;  what 
burdens  had  to  be  taken  up ;  all  the  flim- 
ily  slips  and  troubles,  to  be  chronicled 
by  our  overseer,  and  laid  up  in  the  State 
records  for  ever  and  ever,  from  year  to 
year!  Before  that  time  comes,  oh  in- 
nocent households,  jDcople  not  living  re- 
cluse in  gardens,  but  astir  among  the 
agonies,  the  secret  passions,  the  pangs 
and  martyrdoms  of  life,  let  us  pull  up 
our  stakes  and  fold  our  tents,  and  move 
away  into  the  silence  and  the  wilderness, 
where  no  prying  philosopher  nor  chron- 
icling bishop  ever  peeps  into  our  sacred 
gates ! 

There  is,  however,  another  office  above 
that  of  a  bishop  which  has  yet  to  be  set 
forth.  This  is  the  office  of  Duke,  which 
is  explained  as  follows  : — 

"  Above  those  bisliops  or  pastors  who  are 
only  to  be  occupied  in  aifairs  of  familiar  su- 
pervision and  help,  should  be  appointed 
higher  officers  of  State,  having  executive  au- 
thority over  as  large  districts  as  might  be 
conveniently  (according  to  the  number  and 
circumstances  of  their  inhabitant=:)  committed 
to  their  care ;  officers  who,  according  to  tiie 
reports  of  the  pastors,  should  enforce  or  mit- 


igate the  operation  of  too  rigid  general  law, 
and  determine  measures  exceptionally  neces- 
sary for  public  advantage.  For  instance,  the 
general  law  being  that  all  children  of  the  ope- 
rative classes  at  a  certain  age  should  be  sent 
to  the  pubHc  schools,  these  superior  officers 
should  have  power,  on  the  reports  of  the 
pastors,  to  dispense  with  the  attendance  of 
children  who  had  sick  parents  to  take  charge 
of,  or  whose  home-life  seemed  to  be  one  of 
greater  advantage  for  them  than  that  of  the 
common  schools,  and  Avho,  for  any  like  cause, 
might  justifiably  claim  remission.  And  it 
being  the  general  law  that  the  entire  body  of 
the  public  should  contribute  to  the  cost,  and 
divide  the  profits,  of  all  necessary  public 
works  and  undertakings,  as  roads,  mines, 
harbors,  and  the  like,  and  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  should  be  permitted  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  private  speculators,  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  district  officer  to  collect  what- 
ever information  was  accessible  respecting 
such  sources  of  public  profit ;  and  to  repre- 
sent the  circumstances  in  Parliament,  and 
then,  with  Parliamentary  authority,  but  on 
his  own  sole  personal  responsibility,  to  see 
that  such  enterprises  were  conducted  hon- 
estly, and  with  due  energy  and  order." 

Such  is  to  be  the  Didve,  a  bustling, 
serious,  out-of-door  official,  evidently 
with  a  degree  of  possibility  about  hira. 
At  least  his  Grace  would  press  less  hard 
upon  us  than  his  reverend  colleague,  and 
if  he  would  procure  us  some  dividend 
from  our  taxes,  some  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  profit  from  the  tolls  we  pay  and 
the  imposts  we  groan  under,  would  be  a 
highly  serviceable  official,  and  commend 
himself  to  all  our  hearts. 

These  principles  of  domestic  govern- 
ment being  settled,  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  in- 
to  a  few  details  in  the  region  of  social 
economy,  but,  unfortunately,  in  a  vague 
kind  of  way.  He  calls  the  book  in 
which  this  code  is  contained  the  "  Laws 
of  Work ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  he  is  by 
no  means  so  sure  about  how  to  manage 
work  as  he  is  about  the  bachelors  and 
rosieres,  the  schools  for  riding  and  fen- 
cing, and  the  bishops  and  dukes.  In 
general  the  rule  he  gives  is,  first,  that 
everybody  shall  do  everything  well ; 
second,  that  everybody  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently paid  for  doing  so ;  third,  that 
nobody  shall  be  too  much  paid.  There 
is  a  kind  of  approximation  in  the  two 
latter  provisions  to  the  law  of  the  trades- 
unions,  which  we  take  to  be  that,  first, 
everybody  should  be  paid  as  much  as  he 
can  manage,  by  fair  or  unfair  means,  to 
get  for  his  work  ;  and  second,  that  no- 
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body  should  be  permitted,  by  superior 
workiunnship,  patience,  industry,  genius, 
or  the  like,  to  gain  more  than  his  neigh- 
bors. In  this  general  view  Mr.  Ruskin 
agrees.  We  quote  below  a  few  sen- 
tences on  the  co-operative  system,  which 
treat,  though  vaguely,  of  the  first  unfeir 
advantage  which  a  man  has  over  others 
— that  of  capital ;  and  afterward  as  to 
the  second — that  of  skill  or  genius. 
His  views  on  the  former  subject  are  as 
follows : — 

"  The  question  is  really  whether  the  pro- 
fits, which  are  at  present  taken,  as  his  own 
right,  by  the  person  whose  capital,  or  en- 
ergy, or  ingenuity  has  made  him  head  of  the 
firm,  are  not  in  some  proportion  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  subordinates  of  it.  I  do 
not  wish  for  a  moment  to  enter  into  any  in- 
quiry as  to  the  just  claims  of  capital,  or  as 
to  the  proportions  in  which  profits  ought  to 
be,  or  are  in  actually  existing  firms,  divided. 
I  merely  take  the  one  assured  and  essential 
condition  that  a  somewhat  larger  income  Avill 
be  in  co-operative  firms  secured  to  the  sub- 
ordinates by  the  diminution  of  the  income 
of  the  chief.  And  the  general  tendency  of 
such  a  system  is  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
advancement  among  the  subordinates;  to 
stimulate  their  ambition ;  to  enable  them  to 
lay  by,  if  they  are  provident,  more  ample  and 
more  early  provision  for  declining  years  ;  and 
to  foim,  in  the  end,  a  vast  class  of  persons 
wholly  different  from  the  existing  operative- 
members  of  society,  possessing  each  a  mode- 
rate experience.  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  exact  sum  which  is  divided  among 
them  more  than  their  present  wages,  the  for- 
tune of  the  man  who  under  the  present  sys- 
tem takes  all  the  profits  of  the  business  Avould 
be  diminished,  and  the  acquirement  of  large 
private  fortune  by  regular  means,  and  all  the 
conditions  of  life  belonging  to  such  fortune, 
will  be  rendered  impossible  in  the  mercantile 
community.  The  magnitude  of  the  social 
change  hereby  involved,  and  the  consequent 
differences  in  the  moral  relations  between  in- 
dividuals, have  not  as  yet  been  thought  of, 
much  less  estimated,  by  any  of  your  writers 
on  commercial  subjects." 

Thus  the  system  to  be  adopted  under 
the  new  code  is  one  by  which  the  income 
of  every  clerk,  assistant,  and  Avorkman 
will  be  increased,  and  the  acquisition  of 
private  fortune  made  impossible.  As  to 
the  second  point — that  of  personal 
talent — the  deliverance  is  as  follows : — 

"Large  fortunes  cannot  honestly  be  made 
by  the  Avork  of  any  one  man's  hands  or  head. 
If  his  work  benefits  multitudes,  and  involves 
positions  of  high  trust,  it  may  be  (I  do  not 
say  it  is)  expedient  to  reAvard'him  Avith  ereat 
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Avealth  or  estate  ;  but  fortune  of  this  kind  is 
ffcely  given  in  gratitude  for  benefit,  not  as 
repayment  for  labor.  Also  men  of  peculiar 
genius  in  any  art,  if  the  public  can  enjoy  the 
product  of  their  genius,  may  set  it  at  almost 
any  price  they  choose;  but  this,  I  Avill  shoAv 
you  when  I  come  to  speak  of  art,  is  unlawful 
on  their  part,  and  ruinous  to  their  OAvn 
poAvers.  Genius  must  not  be  sold :  the  sale 
of  it  involves,  in  a  transcendental  but  per- 
fectly true  sense,  the  guilt  both  of  simony 
and  prostitution.  Your  labor  only  may  be 
sold;  your  soul  must  not." 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  that 
every  worker  must  become  a  stipendiary 
ot  the  State— that  all  the  profits  of  all 
the  trades,  from  the  highest  to  the  Ioav- 
est,  must  go  into  one  immense  treasury, 
from  which  the  whole  of  us— day-la- 
borers, skilled  artisans,  merchants, 
painters,  scribblers,  poets,  and  all  the 
rest — shall  obtain,  "  according  to  the 
rank  of  it,  fair  ])ny  for  fair  labor  " — a 
state  of  aftairs  under  Avhich  the  capital 
of  the  Barings  will  not  serve  them,  nor 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Ruskin  advance  his 
interests,  but  all  be  lost  in  a  blank  of 
equal  income  and  equal  rights.  We 
have  no  objections,  for  our  own  part,  to 
be  thus  on  a  level  with  the  last  law- 
giver ;  but  yet  surely  he  is  aware  that 
the  Avorld  is  not  a  ncAv  AA^orld  created 
yesterday,  but  an  old  Avorld,  with  a  his- 
tory showing  very  clearly  Avhat  human 
nature  is,  and  the  principles  upon  Avliich 
men  have  lived  and  labored  for  some 
few  thousand  years. 

Our  readers  Avill  ]u-obably  ask  with 
amaze  hoAv  it  is  possible  to  regard  with 
any  sort  of  gi-avity  this  system  of  im- 
])ossible  economy,  and  Avhether  anything 
but  inextinguishable  laughter  is  fit  criti- 
cism for  such  a  scheme.  But  the  laugh- 
ter Avith  which  such  dreams  must  be 're- 
ceived is  always  tinctured  Avith  a  deep 
gravity.  The  folly  of  Avisdom  is  a  mel- 
ancholy thing,  and  the  egotism  and  self- 
Avorship  of  genius  is  more  lamentable 
still.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  a  common  man 
nor  an  ordinary  critic ;  and  it  is  sad  to 
see  him  thus  holding  himself  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  men.  No  doubt  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing,  theoretically,  Avhen  a  man  of 
high  attainments  applies  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and,  Avith  a 
friendliness  and  brotherllness  beyond 
praise,  enters  into  correspondence  with 
the  honu^ly  artisan  Avhose  aspirations 
after   intelloctunl    and    moral   })rogress 
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have  so  just  a  claim  on  bis  sympatliy. 
But  there  is  a  drawback  even  to  sucli 
goodness.  The  avtisan  may  be  no  way 
inferior  iu  nature,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
e({ual  in  the  siglit  of  God,  to  any  prince 
or  peer.  But  yet,  the  gulf  of  education 
or  training  is  one  over  which  no  man 
can  pass  to  go  to  the  othei',  any  more 
than  Lazarus  coukl.  The  want  of  edu- 
cation is  more  than  it  seems  on  the  out- 
side. Mr.  Ruskin's  liumble  friends  may 
have  as  delicate  sensibilities  as  he  has. 
They  may  ajipreciate  and  enjoy  that  in- 
heritance of  literature  which  belongs 
more  or  less  to  every  Englishman.  They 
may  [)erceive  as  keenly  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  may  be  as  sensible  of  the 
broad  rules  of  justice  and  truth.  What 
they  cannot  have,  except  in  very  special 
instances,  is  that  artificial  experience — if 
we  may  use  such  a  Avord — which  is  given 
by  liberal  training  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  A  man  -vvho  is  confined  all  his 
life  within  a  narrow  sphere  must  be  w\ant- 
ing  in  knowledge  of  all  these  curious 
complications  of  civilization,  all  the 
"wonderful  network  of  opposed  interests, 
which  make  up  modern  hfe.  Time  or 
temperament  may  give  him  that  true 
wisdom,  insiglit,  and  human  toleration, 
which  are  the  hio;liest  qualities  of  the 
sage,  within  the  bounds  of  his  pei'sonal 
inliuence.  But  an  uneducated  statesman 
is  about  the  one  impossibility.  Book- 
knowledge,  such  as  can  be  acquired 
wherever  there  is  a  library,  is  not 
enough  to  form  this  development  of 
human  power.  The  lowly  legislator 
dreams,  and  his  dreams  may  be  beauti- 
ful. To  his  inexperienced  eyes  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  most  unlikely  results 
should  not  be  made  to  ensue.  He  has  a 
belief  in  power  even  when  he  resists  it, 
which  exists  in  no  other  class.  In  the 
generosity  of  poverty  he  can  conceive 
of  any  surrender  of  fortune.  To  a  man 
who  must  alw^ays,  at  the  worst,  have  ten, 
twenty,  a  thousand  times  more  than  he 
has  at  his  best,  it  must  be  so  easy  to  give 
up  the  immeasurable  superfluity.  He 
believes  in  reason,  too,  with  a  simple 
faith  which  is  often  accompanied  with 
the  sublime  of  unreasonableness.  lie 
thinks  the  world  may  be  convinced  by 
eloquence,  and  wall  bend  to  truth,  and 
answer  infallibly  to  the  touch  of  the 
helm,  when  it  is  touched  by  Genius, 
Beneficence,  Wisdom.    There  is  a  beaut  v 


in  this  noble  folly  in  the  mind  of  the 
inexperienced  and  uneducated.  In  the 
abstract  it  is  finer,  perhaps,  purer,  more 
attractive,  than  anything  piacticable. 
But  its  very  beauty  is  the  mark  of  its 
weakness.  It  is  a  thing  of  air  and 
clouds,  incapable  of  life. 

Such  is  precisely  the  system  which 
with  deadly  seriousness,  and  with  all  the 
graces  of  genius,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  set  be- 
fore the  world.  He  does  not  even  in- 
troduce it  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
speculatist,  but  rather  with  the  air  of  a 
prophet,  who  knows  that  the  scheme  he 
propounds  is  absolutely  and  divinely 
right.  A¥e  may  laugh  or  smile  or  cry 
at  the  exhibition,  so  far  as  he  is  himself 
concerned  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  anything  more  injurious  to  the  class 
which  he  specially  addresses.  We  do 
not  say  that  he  flatters  this  class  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  gives  them  very  hard  hits 
on  many  occasions,  and  points  out  their 
practical  weaknesses  with  zeal  and  unc- 
tion. The  harm  he  does  them  is,  that 
he  sanctions  by  his  example  their  own 
Utopian  fancies — that  he  justifies  this 
dreaming,  which  in  them  is  excusable, 
by  practicing  it  himself,  though  in  him 
it  is  inexcusable.  For  this  reason  the 
smile  with  which  we  began  to  consider 
his  code  sinks  into  seriousness.  In  his 
case,  peculiar  as  his  mind  is,  and  curious 
as  is  the  conjunction  of  absurdity,  sim- 
plicity, and  beauty,  the  tenderest  grace 
of  thought  and  speech  with,  the  utmost 
foolishness  of  suggestion,  the  mischief 
may  not  be  great.  For  Mr.  Ruskin's 
folly  is  too  ethereal  and  his  schemes  too 
elaborate  to  catch  the  common  eye.  But 
he  is  not  the  only  philosopher  who  has 
thus  suffered  his  position  as  popular 
preacher  and  guide  of  untutored  under- 
standings to  reduce  him  to  the  fimcied 
level  of  those  whom  he  instructs.  Tliere 
can  be  no  greater  danger  both  to  the 
taught  and  the  teacher.  What  we  gain 
by  the  intercourse  between  the  classes 
which  is  involved  in  lectures  and  corre- 
spondences like  this,  we  lose  in  the  })er- 
version  of  influence  which  seems  to  Ibl- 
low — the  lower  class,  with  its  necessarily 
narrow  views  and  fantastic  hopes,  drag- 
ging down,  as  it  seems,  the  higher  with 
Its  advantages  of  cidture  and  liberal 
education,  instead  of  the  latter  widen- 
ing, calming,  aiul  opening  up,  as  it 
ought,  the   intelligence   of  the  former. 
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It  is  this  which  gives  any  importance  or 
seriousness  to  the  curiously  futile  little 
book  which  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Kuskin's 
works.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  read- 
ers, more  acute  than  himself,  may  per- 
ceive how  he  shirks  every  question  he 
raises,  and  to  what  a  comical  chaos  of 
impossibility  he  brings  his  supposed  new 
social  world ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  any 
gentle  reader  of  the  "  Manchester  Guar- 
dian" should  be  misled  by  so  distin- 
guished a  name  and  so  fine  a  talent  to 
think  that  these  wild  dreamings  are  so- 
cial philosophy. 

This  little  book,  too,  in  itself  is  a  cu- 
rious illustration  of  the  evils  of  self  re- 
gard. There  are  many  quotations  in  it, 
but  they  are  mostly  from  Mr.  Raskin's 
works,  "  Modern  Painters,"  "  Sesame 
and  Lilies,"  and  "  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,"  would  seem  to  form  the  largest 
portion  of  his  library,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
the  books  he  most  believes  in.  His  cor- 
respondent varies  the  selection  by  allu- 
sions to  Carlyle's  "Frederick,"  but  Mr. 
Ruskin  would  not  seem  to  set  much 
store  by  "Frederick,"  or  indeed  any- 
thing beyond  the  little  list  given  above. 
Tliese  books  are  weighty  and  precious 
to  him.  He  gives  thanks  to  heaven  for 
having  been  permitted  to  write  this  and 
that  golden  sentence.  And  then  he  is 
eloquent  in  little  pictures  of  himself  and 
his  surroundings.  He  meditates  "  be- 
fore breakfast  under  the  just  opened  blos- 
soms of  my  orchard,  assisted  by  such 
melodious  advice  froni  the  birds,  who 
(my  gardener  having  positive  orders 
never  to  trouble  any  of  them  in  any- 
thing, or  object  to  their  eating  even  my 
best  peas  if  they  like  their  flavor)  ra- 
ther now  get  into  my  way  than  out  of 
it  when  they  see  me  about  the  walks, 
and  take  me  into  most  of  their  counsels 
in  nest-building."  He  "never  reads 
anything  in  spring-time  except  the  Ai, 
Ai  on  the  'sanguine  flower  inscribed 
with  Avoe.'  "  In  short,  Mr.  Ruskin  him- 
self, his  garden,  his  blossoms,  his  birds, 
and  his  works,  rank  perilously  high  in 
the  estimation  of  that  briUiant  writer 
and  man  of  genius.  He  is  charitable, 
but  impatient  of  men  who  will  have 
large  families  and  die  of  over-work. 
He  is  sjateful  at  the  poor  lady  Avho  asks 
for  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital. 
After  all,  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
being  a  governor  of  Christ's  Hospital 


if  there  were  not  some  people  in  the 
world  incajiable  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  And  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  ready  to  weep  when  he  tells 
us  that  his  sul)scription  of  £20  for 
the  poor  widow  made  him  unable  to  buy 
the  "  Flora  of  Java,"  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Eyre  Defence  and  the  Ci-uik- 
shank  Memorial  Funds  kept  him  from 
going  to  Switzerland.  With  a  certain 
acrid  satisfaction  he  tells  us  that  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  public  which  will  be  the 
eventual  loser ;  for 

"I  am  writing  a  book  on  botany  just 
now.  .  .  .  And  though  you  may  think  it  not 
the  affair  of  the  pubhc  that  I  have  not  this 
book  on  Indian  flowers,  it  is  their  affair, 
finally,  that  what  I  write  for  them  should 
be  founded  on  as  broad  knowledge  as  pos.?i- 
ble."  So  again  :  "  I  suppose  that  when 
people  see  my  name  down  for  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Cruikshank  Memorial,  and  for 
another  to  the  Eyre  Fund,  they  think  only 
that  I  have  more  money  than  I  know  what 
to  do  with.  Well,  the  giving  of  these  sub- 
scriptions simply  decides  the  question  wheth- 
er or  iTO  I  shall  be  able  to  afford  a  journey 
to  Switzerland  this  j^ear  in  the  negative  :  and 
I  wanted  to  go,  not  only  for  health's  sake, 
but  to  examine  the  junctions  of  the  molasse 
sandstones  and  nagelfluh  with  the  Aljane 
limestone,  in  order  to  complete  some  notes  I 
meant  to  publi,-^la  next  spring  on  the  geology 
of  the  great  northern  Swiss  valley — notes 
which  must  now  lie  by  me  at  least  anotlier 
year ;  and  I  believe  this  delay  (though  I  say 
it)  will  be  really  something  of  a  loss  to  the 
travelling  public,  for  the  little  essay  was  in- 
tended to  explain  to  them,  in  a  familiar  May, 
the  real  wonderfulness  of  their  favorite 
mountain  the  Righi ;  and  to  give  them  some 
amusement  in  trying  to  find  out  where  the 
many-colored  pebbles  of  it  had  come  from." 

The  public  thus,  by  forcing  Mr.  Rus- 
kin to  subscribe  for  the  widow,  and  for 
Cruikshank  and  for  Governor  Eyre,  has 
balked  itself  of  two  pleasures;  which 
clearly  proves  that  the  public  needs  to 
be  totally  remodelled,  and  earth  and 
heaven  regulated  on  a  new  plan. 

It  is  curious  how  thin  and  querulous 
the  ricliest  voice  grows  when  it  dei^lores 
and  sympathizes  with  itself.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  it  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  Avhose 
voice  is  capable  of  so  much  better 
things.  In  tliese  very  books,  spoilt  as 
they  are  with  this  narroAV  s{»irit  of 
egotism,  there  are  "  bits"  of  the  tender- 
est  feeling,  charming  touches  of  criti- 
cism, full  of  thought  and  insight.  Why 
will  not  he  foriret  a  little  that  he  is  Mr. 
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Ruskin,  and  suffer  himself  to  be,  and  to 
Avrite,  ppontaneously,  without  so  much 
fuss  about  it  ?  Either  among  the  pic- 
tures or  tlie  primroses,  the  mountains 
or  the  cathedrals,  he  will  then  be  tlie 
best  of  company,  IJut  heaven  Ibrbid 
that  he  should  bring  with  him  his  bachel- 
ors and  rosieres,  his  bishops  and 
dukes  ? 


Sharp's  Magazine. 
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BY   U.   A.    JACKSON. 

Thomas  Wolset  was  born  in  1471. 
The  era  was  pro|)itious  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius.  The  battles  of 
York  and  Lancaster ;  the  terrible  hatreds 
of  those  rival  houses  ;  the  blow  aimed 
at  legitimacy  in  tlie  murder  of  the  infant 
princes  in  the  Tower ;  the  usurpation  of 
Richard  ;  the  revolt  of  his  disaffected 
nobles ;  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field  ; 
and  finally,  the  ascension  of  the  throne 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  racked 
England  to  its  centre.  The  best  blood 
of  the  nation  had  been  s])illed  on  the 
battle-field  or  the  scaffold.  All  the 
instruments  of  vindictive  and  unscrupu- 
lous power  had  been  em])loyed  by  the 
successful  aspirants  to  crush  or  exter- 
minate their  rivals.  Learning,  the  arts, 
manufacture,  mechanism,  connnerce  had 
suffered  ;  religion  had,  in  a  measure, 
lost  its  hold  upon  the  people;  the  bonds 
of  fomily  and  social  affection  had  been 
shattered ;  chivalry  had  almost  waned, 
and  the  links  of  a  common  interest, 
loyalty,  religion,  nationality,  that  bind 
together  a  people  in  the  pursuits  of  life, 
were  snapping  asunder  beneath  the 
blows  of  internecine  war  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  government.  It  was  at  such  a 
period  that  Henry  the  Seventh  ascended 
the  English  throne.  It  was  at  such  a 
period  that  Csssar  became  master  of 
Rome,  Alexander  of  Greece,  Cromwell 
of  England,  and  Napoleon  of  France. 
Henry  the  Seventh  also,  like  these 
arbitei's  of  mankind,  had  his  work — 
though  less  brilliant  in  history  than 
theirs,  still  serviceable  and  important — to 
perform.  The  task  of  regenerating  the 
English  character  was  before  him,  of 
putting  together  the  elements  of  its 
disjointed  nationality.  He  lacked  the 
genius  to  achieve  a  complete  success, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Wolsey  to 
advance  the  neglected  interests  of  reli- 


gion, of  learning,  of  commerce  and  of 
law,  and  to  confer  upon  England  a  sub- 
stantial power  and  infiuence,  as  the 
arbiter  of  European  difficulties.  It  is 
"VVolsey,  then,  as  one  who  promoted  the 
mateiial  and  intellectual  interests  of  his 
race,  of  whom  we  wish  to  write.  We 
therefore  expend  no  time  in  discussing 
the  probabilities  of  his  mean  or  noble 
birth.  Whether  he  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher  or  a  gentleman,  matters  little 
to  those  who  wish  to  contemplate  the 
splendor  of  his  character,  the  grandeur 
of  his  designs,  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
or  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  matters 
not  what  were  the  ancestries  of  those 
men  whose  fame  depends  merely  upon 
their  own  stern  exertions  foi'  place, 
power,  and  fame.  We  delight  to  honor 
tliem  because  they  were  great :  not  from 
the  adventitious  circumstance  of  birth  ; 
but  from  labor,  from  hard  blows  given 
and  received  in  the  conflict  of  life,  from 
heroism  on  the  battle-field,  from  piety 
in  the  church,  from  devotion  to  the 
wants  of  liumanity,  whether  suffering 
in  poverty,  gi'opingblindly  in  ignorance, 
or  wandei'ing  in  the  dark  shadows  of 
heathenism.  The  poet,  the  soldier,  the 
philosopher,  the  statesman,  the  saint,  is 
great  of  hiuiself,  from  intrinsic  merit, 
not  from  the  circumstances  that  may 
have  surrounded  his  birth.  It  is  Thomas 
Wolsey,  then,  the  great  Cardinal,  the 
distinctive  English  mind  of  his  age,  the 
man  who  left  his  mark  broad  and  deep 
upon  English  character,  not  Thomas 
Wolsey  born  gentleman  or  butcher, 
whose  life  we  wish  to  follow. 

We  omit  to  notice  particularly  the 
education  of  Wolsey,  and  his  early  ef- 
forts as  a  student.  That  they  were 
arduous,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  career 
demonstrates.  Fi'ora  what  we  know, 
however,  of  his  earlier  and  undistin- 
guished life,  we  may  infer  that  there 
was  little  of  the  ascetic  in  his  disposition. 
While  vicar  at  Lymington,  his  impetuous 
temper  led  him  into  a  riot,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  stocks.  Is  there  not  at 
least  one  point  of  similarity  between 
the  great  Cardinal  and  Friar  Tuck  ? 

Wolsey  first  came  under  royal  notice 
as  chaplain  of  Henry  the  Seventli.  This 
position  he  obtained  through  Sir  Richard 
Nanfau,  whom  he  had  served  at  Calais. 
While  occupying  this  ofiice,  he  more 
than  once  recommended  himself  to  his 
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royal  master  by  the  prompt  discbarge  of 
duties  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  King's 
appreciation  of  his  chaplain  was  such, 
that  AYolsey  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln,  and  other  offices  of  honor  and 
emolument. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1509,  Henry  the 
Seventli  died.  In  many  respects  he  was 
a  remarkable  man.  He  exhibited  in 
glaring  contrast  the  qualities  of  greatness 
and  meanness.  Personally  brave,  he 
had  none  of  the  chivalric  sentiments  of 
the  soldier.  With  strong  common  sense, 
he  yet  developed  an  avarice  so  over- 
powering as  to  blunt  not  only  the  nice 
perceptions  of  honor,  but  even  the 
ordinary  dictates  of  justice.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Richmond's  youth  had  not 
taught  tlie  mature  years  of  Henry  the 
great  Christian  lessons  of  mercy  or  for- 
bearance. The  death  of  Henry  was 
hailed  with  almost  as  much  joy  as  that 
of  his  predecessor  Richard. 

His  son  and  successor,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  personally  popular.  His 
character  as  a  man  and  a  sovei-eign  has 
been  a  prolific  theme  of  discussion  among 
historical  writers  ;  but  none  who  merit 
the  regard  of  earnest  inquirers  have  at- 
tempted to  conceal  or  excuse  those  vices 
with  which  in  this  jjresent  essay  we 
have  most  to  do,  and  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert. 

Upon  his  ascension  of  the  throne  he 
arraigned  and  punished  the  abettors  of 
his  father's  tyrannical  avarice.  But 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  having  depleted 
the  bursting  coffers  of  the  old  king  in 
such  acts  of  restitution  as  would  have 
shielded  the  memory  of  his  father  from 
obloquy  and  disgrace.  Their  golden 
treasure  opened  a  vista  of  never-ending 
pleasure  to  the  son,  which  overcame  the 
stern  demands  of  justice  and  the  dictates 
of  filial  piety. 

Wolsey  at  this  time  was  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  Dean  of  Lincoln  and 
almoner  to  the  King.  He  had  shared 
the  youthful  pleasures  of  his  master,  but 
while  participating  in  his  dissipations, 
had  evidenced  his  own  great  powers  of 
mind  and  consummate  practical  ability. 
Henry,  from  amid  the  gay  I'evellers  who 
thronged  his  court,  selected  Wolsey  as 
his  favorite  adviser,  having  discovered 
in  his  powerful  and  conservative  intellect 
the  very  element  which  he  iieeiled  to 
give  strength  and  dignity  to  the  govern- 


ment, which  his  own  turbulent  and 
reckless  disposition  inight  in  the  outset 
of  his  reign  have  sadly  shattered. 

At  this  time  Julius  Second  was  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Julius  was  a  priestly 
soldier,  a  fiery,  irascible,  but  withal  a 
large-hearted  man,  and  more  of  a  patriot 
than  a  saint. 

He  had  recently  become  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  Louis  the  Twelfth  of 
France.  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Henry,  supported  the  Pope 
and  drew  the  English  King  to  the 
Italian  interest.  A  war  with  France 
ensued,  in  which  the  English  gained  no 
substantial  benefit.  Wolsey  accompanied 
the  army,  having  the  superintendence  of 
its  commissariat.  The  advantages  he 
reaped  from  this  campaign  were  sub- 
stantial. One  was  his  introduction  into 
the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Tournay  after 
the  taking  of  that  city.  Other  victories, 
however,  beside  the  fewbai-ren  triumphs 
in  France,  crowned  the  English  arms. 
At  home  the  battle  of  Flodden-field,  so 
vividly  described  in  Scott's  inmiortal 
verse,  was  fought  and  w^on  for  Henry. 

Shortly  after  Henry's  return  to  Eng- 
land Wolsey  was  elevated  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  See  of  York.  He  was 
now  on  the  full  tide  of  royal  favor.  He 
possessed  the  potent  word  that  ruled 
the  wayward  passions  of  the  King.  He 
was  no  longer  the  mere  man  of  pleasure, 
but  the  earnest  statesman,  ready  for  any 
emergency,  and  capable  of  conducting 
any  affair  of  state,  however  complicated 
its  relations  or  difficult  its  character. 
His  duties  were  important  and  onerous, 
his  responsibilities  vast,  and  his  demean- 
or was  that  of  one  who,  in  controlling 
the  destinies  of  a  great  i)eople,  not  only 
knew  the  importance  of  his  office,  but 
placed  a  higli  estimate  on  his  own 
services.  And  for  this  princely  manner, 
which  fitted  him  so  well,  which  he 
honored  in  the  Avearing,  and  which 
draped  gracefully  about  him  as  the  folds 
of  a  Roman  toga,  he  suffeied  the  asper- 
sion of  unwarrantable  pride  ;  he  was 
accused  of  the  sudden  assumption  of  a 
mantle  which,  from  social  position,  he 
had  no  right  to  wear ;  he  was  regarded 
as  an  upstart  from  the  ranks  of  life,  who 
had  no  sooner  thrown  aside  the  livery 
of  the  menial  than  he  assumed  the  pomp 
and  dignity  of  the  lord.  But  let  those 
who  accuse  Wolsey  of  undue  arrogance, 
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liaughtiness,  and  love  of  power,  when 
the  favor  of  liis  sovereign  liad  invested 
him  witli  wealth  and  influence,  remember 
tliat  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  men 
and  in  all  ages  ;  that  Wolsey's  disposi- 
tion was  imperious,  that  his  aims  had 
no  limit,  that  he  loved  magnificence  of 
retinue,  of  habiliment,  of  household 
garnishment,  because  that  age  invested 
human  greatness  with  magnificence  and 
display ;  that  he  loved  power,  and  put 
forth  the  energies  of  a  giant  will  to 
obtain  and  hold  it,  because,  without  af- 
fectation, he  well  knew  that  his  intellect 
could  better  serve  his  country  than  that 
of  any  lordly  courtier,  whose  heart  was 
in  the  revels  of  the  palace,  whose  soul 
could  take  no  fliglit  beyond  the  pleasures 
of  sense.  Before  his  mind's  eye  Avas 
placed  a  great  object,  and  to  reach  it 
became  the  constant  effort  of  his  life. 
The  dreams  of  the  young  priest  in  his 
cloister  were  realized  by  the  Archbishop 
in  his  palace.  He  saw  in  England  a 
capacity  of  development  that  no  con- 
tinental kingdom  possessed.  He  found 
a  system  of  law  which  was  daily  strength- 
ening its  proportions.  He  found  a  com- 
merce which,  tliough  sadly  disturbed  by 
civil  war,  might  become  the  wonder  of 
a  world.  He  found  a  sturdy,  hearty 
yeomanry,  with  a  national  character  as 
unbending  as  the  oak  ;  a  character  which 
could  give  England  the  position  of 
umpire  of  the  world,  perhaps  make  her 
island  kingdom  a  mother  of  nations, 
another  Rome. 

And  he  found  too,  and  regarded  with 
a  hostile  eye,  a  nobility  proud,  wealthy, 
and  poAver'ful,  which  might  be  tlie  terror 
or  the  bulwark  of  the  throne,  which  for 
centuries  had  disregarded  right  and  law, 
had  time  and  time  again  excited  the 
masses  against  the  sovereign  power,  but 
to  oppress  those  masses  untrammelled 
by  a  gOA'ernraent  stronger  than  itself. 
In  shoi-t,  he  found  the  buds  of  glorious 
national  promise,  which  he  determined 
to  unfold,  and  the  seeds  of  evil  which 
he  resolved  to  destroy.  Plow  well  he 
succeeded  English  history  can  proudly 
witness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1515 
"Wolsey  was  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate 
by  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  with 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Realm, 
was  given  him.      "Wolsey  now  held  one 
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of  the  higliest  offices  in  the  church ; 
was,  by  virtue  of  his  Chancellorshi]*, 
the  first  officer  of  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
more  than  all,  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  King.  His  remarkable  character 
and  his  ra]»id  elevation  made  him  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  European  sov- 
ereigns, wishing  to  negotiate  with  Eng- 
land, regarded  Wolsey  as  the  proper 
mediator  betw^oen  themselves  and  his 
King.  England  was  then  just  beginning 
to  exercise  that  influence  in  the  councils 
of  Europe  which  she  subsequently  so 
largely  developed.  A  character  like 
Wolsey's  M'as  w^ell  adapted  to  give  that 
young  influence  those  advantages  of 
growth  which  is  needed  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  strength.  His  powers  of  mind 
were  not  only  felt  at  home,  but,  in  their 
clear,  strong,  and  conserA'ative  manage- 
ment of  diplomatic  negotiations,  were 
felt,  respected,  and  feared  by  foreign 
potentates.  Nobly  did  the  Cardinal 
exercise  his  official  functions  and  the 
gifts  of  his  intellect  for  the  honor  of 
England. 

It  was  the  period  for  such  a  mind  to 
employ  itself  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  A  revolution,  social,  poli- 
tical, and  religious,  was  taking  place  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  art  of  print- 
ing was  placing  knowledge  within  the 
grasp  of  the  people.  Statesmen  were 
beginning  to  take  wider  views  of  the 
relations  of  government  than  those  of 
peace  and  Avar;  men  Avho  had  bowed 
blindly  at  the  shrine  of  Rome  were  put- 
ting away  the  darkness  from  their  vision 
and  inquiring  after  truth ;  commerce 
Avas  rapidly  increasing  in  importance, 
and  demanding  exact  principles  for  its 
regulations ;  and  the  necessities  of  peo- 
ple and  of  governments  Avere  cA'olving 
from  creatiA^e  and  thinking  minds  a  new 
science,  that  of  political  economy.  And 
aside  from  the  efl^ects  Avhich  these  causes 
Avere  producing  in  the  social  and  mental 
condition  of  Eurojie,  and  which,  to  some 
extent,  occupied  his  attention,  "Wolsey 
found  ample  scope  for  his  energy  in 
compacting  alliances  and  settling  quar- 
rels betAveen  European  sovereigns. 
Francis  the  First  of  France  was  Avarring 
with  Maximilian,  Emtieror  of  Germany  ; 
Selim,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Avas  push- 
ing his  arms  so  victoriously  in  "Western 
Europe,  that  Christendom  trembled  at 
his  successes;  and  Leo  the  Teuth,  the 
09 
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Pope  of  Rome,  though  devoted  to  the 
softer  and  more  enervating  pursuits  of 
life,  thought  no  less  than  his  bluff,  sol- 
dier-like predecessor,  Julius  Second,  of 
maintaining  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  church. 

The  victories  of  Sclim  induced  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  Francis  and 
the  Emperor,  and  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  crusade  which  might  have  re- 
newed in  the  Holy  Land  those  scenes  in 
which,  centuries  before,  Richard  and  Sal- 
adin  were  the  actors,  had  not  the  death 
of  the  Sultan  quieted  the  note  of  prepa- 
ration. The  cessation  of  hostilities  gave 
Wolsey  an  opportunity  to  compact  in 
1518  a  league  between  England,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Rome.  The  effec;  s 
of  this  treaty  were  felt  for  centuries,  al- 
though the  treaty  itself  was  observed 
but  for  a  limited  period.  Says  an  emi- 
nent writer:  "  The  treaty  itself  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  stat- 
utes of  that  great  code  which,  till  tlie 
era  of  the  French  Revolution,  continued 
to  be  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
European  nations." 

In  1519,  Maximilian,  Empeior  of  Ger- 
many, died,  and  the  imperial  throne  Avas 
open  to  royal  competition.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  grasping  at  every  shadow  of 
powei-,  stretched  forth  his  hands  to 
clutch  the  crown,  but,  like  an  atmos- 
pheric illusion,  it  glided  from  his  reach. 
Francis  and  Charles  of  Spain  were  the 
competitors  for  whom  the  vote  of  the 
empire  was  divided.  The  contest  be- 
tween Francis  and  Charles  was  gallantly 
conducted,  but  the  wary  policy,  the  vast 
territorial  possessions  of  the  Spanish 
king,  and  the  prestige  of  his  descent, 
at  last  decided  the  victory  in  his  favor. 
Here  is,  then,  a  new  character  intro- 
duced, at  a  very  early  age,  upon  the 
arena  of  public  events — a  character  in 
which  the  world  has  found  so  much  to 
wonder  at,  to  admire,  condemn,  and  de- 
spise, that  we  hardly  know  where  or 
how  to  settle  our  opinion.  In  Charles 
the  Fifth  the  world  found  a  moral  anom- 
aly. Possessing  all  the  keener  in- 
stincts of  the  man,  he  lacked  all  the 
finer  attributes  of  the  hero.  With  a 
mind  comprehensive  in  its  grasp,  and 
bold  in  its  conclusions,  and  with  a  will 
inflexible  in  character,  he  exhibited  a 
meanness  of  soul,  a  duplicity  of  mind, 
an  utter  depravity  of  poUtical  sentiment. 
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In  an  age  in  which  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy  were  beginning  to  exercise 
their  legitimate  functions,  such  a  man, 
exercising  as  he  did  an  important  influ- 
ence, must  have  given  a  tone  to  those 
transactions  between  nations  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  as  pernicious  as  the 
promptings  of  his  own  evil  spirit.  In 
an  age  when  the  gallant  maxims  of  chiv- 
alry yet  survived  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  as  king  of  a  land 
wliose  warrior  nobles  had  scarce  half 
a  century  before  occupied  the  proud 
position  of  the  first  knights  in  Europe, 
he  treated  a  brother-king,  his  prisoner, 
in  a  manner  so  abhorrent  to  all  the 
better  sentiments  of  humanity,  so  like 
a  malefactor  of  the  vilest  kind,  that  all 
Europe,  roused  to  its  manly  feeling, 
pointed  at  the  royal  jailer  the  finger  of 
undying  scorn. 

With  such  a  man  Wolsey  now  came 
in  contact.  The  new  Emperor,  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  reading  character, 
saw  Wolse;,"s  power  and  determined  to 
enlist  it  in  his  favoi*.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, and  while  there  promised  to  assist 
the  Cardinal  in  his  eftbrt  to  obtain  the 
popedom.  The  friendship  of  Charles 
for  his  Chancellor  flattered  Henry,  and 
he  offered  his  co-operation  in  the 
scheme.  Charles  solicited  the  power- 
ful alliance  of  the  Cardinal,  because  he 
foresaw  that  France  and  Spain  could 
not  remain  long  on  terms  of  amity.  And 
soon  the  storm  lowered  portentously 
over  Europe  ;  but,  before  it  burst  upon 
the  nations,  a  scene  transpired  in  which 
Francis  and  Henry  were  the  actors, 
which,  as  the  last  great  event  in  the 
history  of  chivalry,  claims  especial  com- 
ment. Just  after  the  departure  of 
Charles  for  England,  a  meeting  took 
]>lace  between  the  kings  of  England  and 
P^rance,  at  a  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar- 
dres  and  Guisnes,  which,  from  the 
magnificence  that  marked  its  character, 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold."  The  nobles  attending 
their  respective  kings  indulged  in  a 
splendor  of  array  that  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  equalled  in  the  history  of  such 
meetings.  It  was  the  expiring  cfibrt  of 
chivalry.  The  liglit  of  knighthood 
went  out  at  the  "  Field  of  Gold,"  with 
no  dim  flicker,  but  with  a  flash  of  splen- 
dor which  for  a  brief  moment  illumined 
the  world,  and  lent  a  meretricious  glory 
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to  the  death  of  a  system  wliich  had  ac- 
complished its  great  aims.  That  sys- 
tem which  had  its  origin  at  the  tomb  of 
our  Saviour,  Avhich  ibr  long  centuries 
had  preserved,  amid  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality, the  germinating  seeds  of  humr\n- 
ity,  of  gentleness,  of  love,  paled  before 
the  light  of  a  new  thought,  which  was  to 
usurp  its  place  and  perform  its  labor,  ac- 
tuated by  the  liighest  Christian  motives 
— that  new  thougl)t,  the  Reformation. 

At  the  "Field  of  Gold"  another 
treaty  was  compacted  between  Plenry 
and  Francis ;  but,  like  most  of  the 
treaties  in  that  age  of  Punic  faith,  it 
was  soon  broken. 

The  storm  of  war  now  burst  upon 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  After  a  va- 
riety of  fortune  upon  either  side,  the 
fatal  battle  of  Pavia  gave  Francis  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Charles. 
The  Emperor  now  was  at  the  acme  of 
his  power.  France  was  humbled,  and 
Italy  was  at  his  feet.  Bourbon,  one  of 
his  generals,  approached  Rome,  and 
demanded  a  passage  through  the  city 
on  his  way  to  Xaples.  Permission  was 
refused,  but  Rome  was  sacked.  Bour- 
bon was  killed  in  the  assault,  but  his 
troops  pressed  on  to  victory,  signaliz- 
ing their  success  by  the  most  atrocious 
outrages. 

And  now,  having  briefly  glanced  at  a 
few  of  the  principal  events  in  Europe  du- 
ring a  portion  of  ^yolsey's  career,  and  at 
such  of  the  principal  characters  of  the 
age  as  came  in  immediate  contact  with 
him,  we  propose  to  examine  more 
closely  the  life  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
discuss  in  such  a  manner  as  our  short 
space  will  admit,  the  projects  and  ac- 
tions which  have  rendered  him  famous 
— have  obtained  for  him  the  gratitude, 
or  covered  him  with  the  reproach  of  his 
countrymen,  and  those  circumstances  of 
his  career  which  indicate  the  character 
of  the  man.  In  so  doing,  we  must  con- 
sider the  age  in  which  Wolsey  liv^ed,  his 
profession  and  his  position. 

At  this  time  family  power  was  very 
great  in  England.  Education  was,  in  a 
ratio  to  ignorance,  fearfully  small.  The 
natural  conservatism  of  mankind,  al- 
ways ignoring  the  demands  of  progress, 
foimd  an  ally  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature, 
fond  of  old  usages  and  customs,  and 
yielding  little  credence  to  proposals  of 
reform.     It   suited  the  purposes  of  the 


English  nobility,  as  it  still  suits  the  i)ur- 
])Oses  of  tyrants  everywhere,  to  keep 
the  masses  in  their  normal  condition  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  They  found 
the  priesthood  willing  to  lend  its  assist- 
ance to  this  vile  labor  of  rei)ression. 

Especially  did  the  nobility  dread  such 
an  influence  as  Wolsey's.  They  feared 
and  hated  it,  because  they  feared  and 
hated  any  system  of  education  which 
might  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  people.  Rank  has  always  been 
the  enemy  of  power  acquired  by  mere 
force  of  intellect,  unaided  by  the  mere 
circumstance  of  birth  and  wealth.  It  has 
ever  interposed  obstacles  between  the 
eflibrts  of  such  intellects  and  the  re- 
forms they  proposed.  It  has  ever  seen, 
in  the  elevation  from  humble  life  of 
men  of  genius,  sure  and  deadly  blows 
aimed  at  its  prerogatives.  In  this  light 
was  Wolsey  regarded  by  the  haughty 
nobility  of  England.  They  saw  a  giant 
intellect,  with  aims  as  capacious  as  the 
universe,  arise  from  the  ranks  of  life, 
and  take  precedence  of  their  oldest 
houses.  Dukes,  marquises,  and  earls, 
boasting  the  descent  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  arrogating  to  themselves  al- 
most royal  dignity,  trembled  in  his  pres- 
ence. Before  the  flashing  eye  and 
noble  brow  of  the  poor  butcher's  son, 
radiant  witli  -the  glory  of  genius,  these 
men  found  their  level.  Wolsey's  great- 
ness was  a  crime  they  could  not  forget  or 
forgive.  They  would  gladly  have  given 
that  head  teeming  with  mighty  plans 
for  English  honor,  to  the  scaffold  ;  they 
would  have  trampled  him  beneath  their 
feet,  and  given  his  name  and  thoughts 
to  obscui-ity.  But  gloriously  did  the 
plebeian  Cardinal  attest  the  fact  that 
from  the  pure  untainted  blood  of  the 
masses  come  the  rulers  of  the  world ; 
grandly  did  he  demonstrate  his  power 
of  thought,  and  for  England  perform 
labors  that  centuries  of  common  mind 
could  not  have  effected. 

We  Avill  regard  the  Cardinal  from 
three  points  of  view  :  his  reformation 
of  the  church,  his  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  his  ]iarticipation  in  the  divorce 
of  Queen  Catharine. 

The  age  of  Wolsey  was  also  that  of 
Luther,  Tiie  church,  in  the  estimation 
of  reasoning  men,  whether  Papists  or 
Reformers,  presented  so  many  vulner- 
able points,  from  its  depravity,  from  the; 
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scandal  its  licentious  ministers  had 
"brought  upon  it,  that  all  who  valued 
truth,  justice,  or  purity  of  sentiment, 
desired  its  reformation.  When  Leo  the 
Tenth  ascended  the  Papal  throne  the 
corruption  of  the  church  was  terrible. 
The  new  PontiiF  was  not  the  man  to  set 
an  example  of  purity  of  life — had  not 
the  nerve  or  courage,  with  the  inclina- 
tion, to  root  out  abuses,  to  eftect  such 
superficial  improvements  in  the  church 
as  would  have  quieted  the  cry  of  reform 
by  removing  its  apparent  necessity. 
Well  was  it  for  the  world  that  Leo  the 
Tenth  lived  just  as  he  did.  Had  a  pope 
then  reigned  possessing  the  spirit  of 
Ilildebrand,  and  the  purity  of  Gange- 
nelli,  the  strength  of  the  Reformers 
might  have  been  broken  by  concessions 
ere  it  had  matured  ;  but  by  one  of  those 
providences  the  supervention  of  which 
all  the  crises  of  history  demonstrate, 
the  reform  in  Germany  was  strength- 
ened by  the  haughty  demands  of  Rome, 
by  the  increasing  depravity  of  its  rulers, 
by  the  utter  disregard  it  paid  to  the 
wants  of  its  people,  and  by  its  negation 
of  the  word  of  God. 

The  character  of  Leo  the  Tenth  is 
one  which  art  and  literature  have  pre- 
served from  utter  detestation.  He  was 
a  De  Medici  in  every  sense.  Learned 
in  all  the  literature  of  the  world,  ele- 
gant, courtly,  and  refined  in  manner 
and  address,  with  a  mind  subtle,  keen, 
and  powerful,  devoted  to  the  success  of 
art,  of  literature,  and  of  poesy,  he  was 
in  soul  a  sensualist,  each  day  placing 
before  his  church  an  example  of  luxu- 
rious indolence,  and  at  last  flilling  into 
a  long  dream  of  pleasure,  the  prison  of 
his  noble  faculties,  whose  golden  bars 
were  only  broken  by  the  rude  hands  of 
Death.  The  historian  has  written  for 
him  a  splendid  eulogy;  the  poet  has 
linked  his  name  wdth  all  the  graces  in 
immortal  verse,  and  around  his  memory 
the  kindred  arts  have  thrown  an  intel- 
lectual halo,  whose  glories  steal  over 
the  mind  as  the  odor  of  some  rich  per- 
fume is  gently  wafted  to  the  delighted 
sense ;  but  no  devoted  biographer  can 
record  to  him  a  single  action  that  en- 
nobled his  great  priestly  office ;  no 
churchman,  however  blinded  to  the 
faults  of  his  order,  can  give  to  the  char- 
acter of  Leo  the  Tentli  the  highest 
name  of  all — Christian. 


To  such  a  man  was  the  church  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century  to  look  for  leadership. 
The  result  was  such  as  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  Zuinglius  foresaw  and  pre- 
dicted. T!^c  conventual  system  became 
the  byword  and  reproach  of  men.  The 
mendicant  orders  were  the  disgrace  of 
every  country  in  which  they  existed. 
Vice  stalked  with  its  "  hideous  mien  " 
amid  the  ghostl}^  fathers  a  welcome 
guest,  with  not  even  the  cloak  of  refine- 
ment, of  learning,  of  love  of  art,  to 
drape  its  disgusting  features.  The  sys- 
tem, too,  was  eating  up  the  wealth  of 
kingdoms.  In  England  statutes  were 
passed  and  legal  ingenuity  taxed  to 
avoid  the  rapacity  of  the  monasteries. 
When,  therefore,  Wolsey's  clear,  prac- 
tical mind  examined  the  system,  its 
bearings,  and  its  tendencies,  his  love  for 
England,  his  grand  idea  of  intellectual 
progress,  his  noble  Anglo-Saxon  man- 
hood awoke  with  honest  hate,  and  the 
doom  of  the  cloister  was  sealed. 

The  King  invested  him  with  a  com- 
mission to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
ecclesiastical  abodes,  and  vigorously  was 
the  work  prosecuted,  Wolsey's  plan 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  monks, 
and  to  convert  the  monasteries  into 
cathedrals  and  colleges.  He  was  too 
zealous  a  Catholic  to  entertain  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  that  he  was,  by  so  doing, 
reducing  the  power  of  the  clergy  over 
the  people  ;  but  the  motive  which  in- 
duced his  action  was  to  improve  the 
mental  condition  of  the  clergy,  to  give 
them  that  knowledge  which  is  power,  to 
render  them  really  entitled  to  that  dig- 
nity M'ith  which  the  people  invested  the 
sacerdotal  office.  By  his  vigorous  and 
decisive  measures  he  incurred  the  bitter 
haired  of  the  priesthood.  He  was  ac- 
(■use<l  of  every  vice,  and  reproached  lor 
an  ambition  called  by  his  detractoi's  in- 
satiable. But  they  little  knew  their 
man.  Amid  the  assaults  and  calumnies 
of  the  envious,  he  calmly,  sternly  pur- 
sued his  task  ;  he  awarded  his  sentences, 
and  posterity  has  pronovmeed  them  just. 
Men  said,  why  should  one  who  indulges 
in  every  pleasure  himself,  attack  others 
whose  inclinations  are  similar?  It  is 
true  that  Wolsey's  establishments  Avere 
costly  and  magnificent,  that  he  lavishly 
expended  large  sums  in  decorations  and 
displays  which  passed  with  the  occasions 
which    i)rompted    them.      But    all    his 
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splendor  did  not  adorn  the  man  ;  lie 
lent  dignity  and  <zave  enduring  interest 
to  the  scenes  which  liis  taste  invested 
witli  that  splendor.  It  is  the  ])icture 
the  mind  draws  of  the  Cardinal,  tower- 
ing above  the  sensual  revelk'rs  at  his 
banquets,  which  gives  them  their  liis- 
torical  character. 

With  all  his  display,  Wolsey  was  no 
sensualist.  He  invested  his  high  station 
with  what  belonged  to  it.  He  was 
every  day  dealing  witli  tlie  magnates  of 
Europe  througli  their  ambassadors  ;  his 
King  constantly  visited  the  Cardinal's 
residence,  and  the  manners  of  the  times 
required  his  acquiescence.  The  accusa- 
tions, then,  which  the  British  monks, 
roused  from  their  supine  and  brutal  ig- 
norance by  his  determination  to  devote 
the  misspent  conventual  revenues  to 
worthy  objects,  made  against  him,  sink 
into  utter  insignificance.  «Tlie  cry  of 
sensual  ])rodigality  was  but  wie  impotent 
railing  of  men  so  radically  wrong  that 
no  remedy  but  the  most  severe  could  be 
applied.  And  against  such  men  as 
Thomas  Wolsey — whose  names  are  I'e- 
corded  as  those  of  friends  of  progi-ess, 
promoters  of  great  schemes  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  lovers  of  learning,  true,  prac- 
tical, eloquent  expounders  of  law,  mor- 
als, or  religion,  great  workers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  national  character,  as  those 
of  men  who  float  not  with  the  stream 
of  life,  but  fight  earnestly  with  the  cur- 
rent— the  accusation  of  sensual  indul- 
gence, of  love  of  pleasure,  of  relaxation 
of  nerve  for  the  dangerous  toying  with 
the  bubbles  of  life,  pass  with  the  slan- 
derous breath  which  uttered  them,  when 
history  unfolds  to  view  the  scroll  of 
their  fame. 

Wolsey's  educational  efibrts  should  be 
remarked  here,  for  they  are  intimately 
connected  Avith  liis  purgation  of  ecclesi- 
astical abodes. 

Griffith,  apostrophizing  England,  says 
to  his  mistress,  Queen  Catharine,  of  the 
Cardinal : 

"  Ever  witness  for  him, 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  yon, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  I      One  of  which  fell  with 

him, 
Unwilling'  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it  ; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 
That  Christendom  shaU  ever  speak  his  virtue." 

Wolsey  had  been  educated  at  Oxford, 


and  he  manifested  duiing  his  prosperity 
the  deep  affection  he  entci'tained  for  his 
Alma  Mater.  In  1523,  with  the  Queen, 
he  paid  Oxford  a  visit  of  state.  The 
heads  of  colleges  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  the  good  offices  of  the  Minister. 
They  submitted  to  him  for  revision  the 
statutes  of  the  University ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  opposition 
of  Archbishop  Warham,  the  Cardinal 
undertook  and  accomplished  the  task. 
From  this  period  the  University  began 
rapidly  to  improve.  The  colleges,  which 
hitherto  had  been  the  seats  of  scholastic 
indolence,  now  gave  evidence  of  that 
growing  activity  which  was  to  unfold 
for  English  minds  those  precious  germs 
of  thought  whose  development  had  been 
thwarted  by  monastic  ignorance,  and  to 
give  a  popular  direction  to  learning, 
which  hitherto  had  been  confined  within 
the  narrow  channels  of  theological  dog- 
matism. Aware  that  the  aA\'akened  in- 
terest of  the  colleges  in  the  cause  of 
education  needed  the  stimulus  of  ma- 
terial encouragement,  Wolsey  foimded 
certain  lectures  on  the  various  branches' 
of  learning,  and  then  proceeded  to  en- 
dow and  "erect  Christ-church  College. 
This  foundation  was  upon  the  revenues 
of  twenty  ecclesiastical  abodes  which 
had  been  suppressed  on  account  of  the 
profligacy  of  their  inmates.  The  splen- 
did scale  upon  which  this  college  was 
undertaken,  the  popular  character  of  its 
course  of  study,  the  great  collection  of 
books  proposed  for  its  library,  was  the 
initiative  of  that  educational  progress 
which  England  has  so  nobly  sustained. 
The  dozing  brains  of  the  priestly  triflers 
wnth  knowledge  received  a  shock  that 
awakened  them  from  their  stupor.  The 
pedants  that  adhered  to  the  old  philoso- 
phy were  startled  from  their  syllogisms. 
Tii'ey  were  about  to  witness  the  induc- 
tion of  a  new  system,  whicli  blended 
literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  in  a 
triune  unity,  against  which  scholastic 
divinity  might  hurl  in  vain  its  ponderous 
tomes  of  wasted  thought,  and  from 
wdiich  its  assailants,  defeated  and  dis- 
heartened, fled,  to  wail  in  their  cloisters 
over  modern  degeneracy.  The  ultra- 
conservatism  of  that  age  uttered  the 
same  lamentations  that  fogyism  breathes 
in  our  own. 

Wharton,   in    his    elegant    history   of 
English  poetry,  says:  "The  Cardinal's 
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College  was  one  of  the  first  seminaries 
of  aiiEnglish  University  that  professed 
to  explode  the  pedantries  of  an  old  and 
barbarous  philosophy,  and  to  cultivate 
the  graces  of  polite  literature." 

Cambridge,  emulous  of  the  progress 
of  her  rival  Oxford,  soon  after  sub- 
mitted her  statutes  to  the  judicious  re- 
vision of  the  Cardinal.  The  school  at 
Ipswicli  was  founded  upon  a  plan  similar 
to  that  at  Winchester  and  Eton,  and  tlie 
funds  for  its  support,  as  in  tlie  instance 
of  Christ-church  College,  were  drawn 
from  the  revenues  of  dissolved  monas- 
teries. 

But  these  efforts  on  behalf  of  educa- 
tion drew  upon  Wolsey  the  hatred  and 
envy  of  many  persons  of  rank  and 
power.  Archbishop  Warham  was  first 
among  the  clamorous  throng  who  sullied 
his  virtues  and  magnified  his  faults. 
Detraction — quiet,  sinuous,  terrible — 
was  employed  to  accomplish  his  ruin. 
Wolsey,  however,  shrewd  and  politic, 
managed  to  maintain  his  influence  with 
the  King,  and  to  promote  his  favorite 
projects.  He  and  his  detractors  have 
passed  away,  but  the  great  monuments 
of  his  learning  and  wisdom  remain. 
Christ-church  College  has  stood  jaros- 
perously  through  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
the  impulse  he  gave  the  universities 
never  ceased  to  vibrate,  and  his  name, 
encircled  by  the  chaplet  of  the  Muses, 
still  indicates  the  power  of  industry  and 
courage. 

We  will  now  advert  to  Wolsey's  ad- 
ministration of  justice  as  Chancellor  of 
England.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1515  the  Great  Seal  was  given  him. 
When  he  entered  u])on  the  duties  of  his 
ofHce,  he  found  that  he  must  either  yield 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  practitioners  in 
his  court  and  to  the  arrogance  of  the 
Common  Law  judges,  or  seize  at  once 
the  reins  of  authority  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  administer  justice  in  accordance 
with  those  principles  which  professedly 
Avere  the  guides  of  equity  and  jurispru- 
dence. He  did  not  hesitate  in  the  adop- 
tion of  his  course.  He  possessed  a  mind 
so  comprehensive  in  survey,  so  rapid  in 
thouglit,  analysis,  and  conception,  that 
it  brushed  from  every  case  submitted  to 
its  consideration  theVebs  of  chicanery, 
dashed  aside  sophisms,  however  ingeni- 
ous, and  went  by  an  intuitive  logic  di- 
rectly to   its   merits.     And    it  required 


such  a  mind  to  undertate  the  task  Wol- 
sey proposed  to  himself.  It  became  his 
ambition  to  render  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery worthy  its  title  and  design.  A 
great  work  was  before  him.  He  found 
the  lawyers  prejudiced  and  ignorant,  the 
common-law  judges  arrogant,  presump- 
tuous, and  jealous  of  equity  jurisdiction. 
He  found  the  law  in  the  hands  of  men 
so  tenacious  of  precedent  that  they  for- 
got principle,  and  denied  the  controlling 
influence  of  circumstances  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  legal  theo- 
ries. 

"  During  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  laws,  or  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, except  with  a  view  to  extorting 
money  from  the  subject,  and  amassing 
treasure  in  the  Exchequer."  Again  he 
says:  "  Eqij^ty  decisions,  at  this  time, 
depended  upon  each  Chancellor's  pecu- 
liar notion  of  the  Law  of  God,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Heaven  would  visit  the 
defendant  for  the  acts  complained  of  in 
the  bill." 

Wolsey  remedied  the  evils  which  the 
feeble  administration  of  former  Chancel- 
lors had  developed  and  encouraged. 
He  asserted  for  his  Court  the  authority 
which  of  right  belonged  to  it.  He  was 
undoubtedly  very  decided  in  the  meas- 
ures employed  to  assert  and  uphold  his 
jurisdiction  ;  there  is  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  his  judgment  was  arbitrary, 
and  brooked  no  opposition;  that  he 
stretched  equitable  jurisdiction  to  its 
utmost  limits ;  but  no  accusation  of  in- 
justice in  his  decisions  was  ever  made, 
and  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  liardly 
ventured  to  impugn  the  honesty  of  his 
administration  as  Lord  Chancellor. 

He  encouraged  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing injunctions,  and  his  frequent  appli- 
cation of  that  remedy  was  made  an 
article  of  his  impeachment.  Such  was 
his  determination  to  enforce  his  au- 
thority as  Chancellor,  that  he  repri- 
manded in  person,  and  that  severely,  the 
magistrates  who  ventured  to  disregard 
his  injunctions.  In  his  effort  to  elevate 
the  tone  of  practice  and  argiimentin  his 
Court,  "  he,"  as  Lord  Campbell  says, 
"  openly  complained  that  the  laAvyers 
who  practiced  before  him  were  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  civil  law  and  the  princi- 
ples of  general  jurisprudence  ;  and  that 
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he  often  interrupted  their  pleadings,  and 
bitterly  animadverted  upon  their  narrow 
notions  and  limited  arguments." 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  Wolsey 
was  the  father  of  any  great  system  of 
law,  or  that  he  originated  any  new  and 
particularly  efficacious  methods  of  prac- 
tice ;  but  he  did  establish  on  a  tirm 
basis  equitable  jurisdiction  ;  he  stinui- 
lated  the  ambition  of  the  lawyers  to  a 
wider  field  than  that  of  mere  precedents 
and  cases;  he  conceived  a  plan  for  a 
school,  in  which  law  should  be  taught 
as  a  science,  and  he  tolerated  in  his 
Court  no  practice  that  savored  of  cor- 
ruption. Justice  was  equitably  admin- 
istered when  Wolsey  was  Chancellor, 
He  was  prompt,  indefatigable,  and  in- 
dustrious ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him. 
that  he  seldom  erred  in  his  decisions,^ 
He  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  his  successor,  the  great 
Sir  Thonias  More,  and  other  Chancellors, 
encouraged,  until  English  equity  juris- 
prudence has  grown  into  a  body  of  law 
which,  in  breadth  and  purity  of  princi- 
ple, challenges  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  studied  it,  and  excels,  in  the  gener- 
ality of  its  application,  all  systems  which 
the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  different 
ages  have  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  regard  the  Cardinal 
from  the  third  point  of  view,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  divorce  of  Queen  Catharine. 
The  matrimonial  history  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  is  so  well  and  generally  known, 
that  it  requires  here  little  comment  by 
way  of  introduction  to  Wolsey's  con- 
nection with  the  divorce.  "Bluff  King 
Hal,"  as  Henry  Avas  called,  concealed  be- 
neath a  hearty  English  manner  and  ex- 
terior, passions  so  utterly  detestable  in 
their  nature,  that  no  one  hesitates  in 
ranking  him  with  those  crowned  mon- 
sters Avhose  characters  have  disgraced 
humanity.  His  first  wife,  Catharine  of 
Spain,  was  the  widow  of  his  elder  broth- 
er, Arthur.  Henry  married  her  shortly 
after  his  ascension  of  the  throne.  One 
of  her  maids  of  honor  was  Anne  Boleyn, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  attractive 
manners.  Henry,  inconstant  to  his  wife, 
became  enamored  of  Anne,  and  deter- 
mined, in  order  to  marry  her,  to  obtain 
a  divorce  from  Catharine,  upon  the 
ground  that  their  marriage  was  a  nullity 
under  the  canon-law,  which  prohibited 
the  marriasfe  of  aman  with  his  brother's 
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widow.  This,  however,  was  a  shallow 
pretext ;  for  a  dispensation  in  favor  of 
the  marriage  had  been  granted  by 
Rome,  and  Henry  affected  qualms  of 
conscience  merely  to  gratify  his  unsatia- 
ble  lust. 

In  1527,  Henry  ai>pears  finally  to  have 
determined  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Ca- 
tharine. He  sought  the  advice  of  Wol- 
sey in  the  matter,  unfolding  to  him  his 
own  views  of  the  validity  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  and  asked  his  co- 
operation in  the  effort  he  was  about  to 
make  to  obtain  a  divorce.  The  Cardinal 
assented  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Henry, 
for  he  had  resolved,  if  a  divorce  was  ob- 
tained, to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Kenee,  a  sister  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  in  order  to  cement  more  firmly 
the  alliance  with  France.  But  when 
Henry  named  Anne  Boleyn  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Catharine,  and  the  proposition 
of  marriage  Avith  Rence  was  perempto- 
rily rejected,  Wolsey  perceived  the  grave 
error  he  had  committed,  and  implored 
Henry  to  banish  the  thought  of  such  an 
alliance  from  his  mind.  But  the  King- 
was  inexorable,  and  Wolsey  yielded. 

In  this  assent  to  the  divorce  of  Catha- 
rine was  the  great  error  in  the  career  of 
the  Cardinal.  To  gratify  the  evil  pas-, 
sions  of  his  royal  master,  he  deviated 
from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  exerted 
all  his  energy  and  influence  to  destroy 
the  happiness  of  an  innocent  and  helpless 
woman.  He  lent  himself  to  a  scheme, 
Avhich,  bad  in  its  inception,  is  hardly  re- 
deemed from  utter  infamy  by  the  great 
results  it  achieved  for  Protestantism  in 
England.  The  Cardinal  worshipped 
power,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  retain  it, 
'he  sacrificed  his  innate  sense  of  honor 
and  justice.  And  what  was  his  gain  ? 
A  tenure  of  office  while  the  proceedings 
of  the  divorce  were  pending  ;  and  when 
his  eflbrts  to  hasten  the  decision  of  Cam- 
peggio  and  the  Pojje  failed,  he  reaped, 
in  his  disgrace  and  fall,  the  legitimate 
reward  of  his  obsequious  wickedness. 

Anne  Boleyn  learned  his  opposition 
to  her  marriage  with  Henry,  and  from 
that  moment  nursed  her  Avrath  against 
him,  and  through  her  influence  with  the 
King,  brought  to  bear  against  the  Car- 
dinal the  calumnies  of  the  envious  cour- 
tiers. The  infatuation  of  Henry  for  the 
woman  became  such,  that  at  last  she 
alone   controlled   his  decisions.     When 
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this  result  obtained,  Wolsey's  fate  was 
sealed. 

Cardinals  Campeggio  and  Wolsey 
were  associated  by  the  Pope^  as  Legates 
to  try  the  divorce.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1529,  the  Legative  Court  "  was 
opened  in  the  hall  of  the  Black  Friars' 
Convent,  in  London."  It  is  a  memorable 
event  in  English  history,  and  as  such 
merits  a  passing  notice.  The  circum- 
stances which  occasioned  it  were  in 
themselves  apparently  trivial ;  but,  in  its 
result,  it  exercised  a  most  important  in- 
fluence in  the  aftaii-s  of  England.  It 
was  the  point  of  time  fi'om  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  English  history  was  to 
be  changed.  Little  did  Henry  and  the 
Legates,  or  any  of  those  who  thronged 
that  com-t,  foresee  the  consequences  of 
a  divorce.  Little  did  they  think  that 
the  unmanly  persecution  of  Queen  Catha- 
rine was  to  i-esult,  not  alone  in  break- 
ing the  heart  of  that  unfortunate  lady, 
but  in  destroying  the  Papal  power  in 
England,  and  in  alienating  forever  frona 
the  bosom  of  Rome  the  Anglican 
Church.  It  was  a  foul  blot  upon  the 
manhood  of  English  gentlemen,  that 
they  assisted  the  King  in  his  dastardly 
project ;  but  it  was  well  for  Protestant- 
ism and  Liberty,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  poet — 

"When  love  could  tench  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
And  Gospel  light  lirst  dawned  from  Boleyn's  eyes." 

The  cotirt  found  Queen  Catharine  deter- 
mined to  assert  and  maintain  her  rights. 
She  questioned  their  authority,  and  they 
pronounced  her  contumacious.  It  must 
have  been  a  piteous  scene,  the  opening 
of  that  Legislative  Court !  All  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  kingdom  ar- 
rayed against  one  weak  woman.  But 
'nobly  did  the  Queen  assert  her  rights, 
and  demand  protection.  The  dauntless 
blood  of  her  great  mother,  Isabella  of 
Spain,  mantled  her  cheek  and  strength- 
ened her  heart.  The  conscious  dignity  of 
virtue  was  hers ;  the  thought  of  her  de- 
scent from  a  long  line  of  heroes  nerved 
iher  courage,  while  she  indignantly 
denied  the  authority  of  tlie  Legates  ; 
and  all  the  warmth,  the  deep,  true  aifec- 
tion  of  a  loving  woman's  heart,  gushed 
forth  in  one  great  burst  of  tenderness, 
when,  throwing  herself  at  the  King's 
feet,  she  implored  his  protection.  If 
Henry  had  possessed  a  spark  of  manly 
feeling,  a,  sentiment  of  chivalrous  reoard 


for  the  weaker  sex,  the  solemn  court, 
half-farce,  half-tragedy,  would  have  been 
dissolved,  and  honor  would  have  re- 
claimed her  long  vacant  seat  in  his 
heart.  But  Providence  willed  otherwise, 
and  for  the  best. 

From  no  point  of  view  is  "Wolsey's 
conduct  in  this  divorce  reconcilable  with 
his  duty  as  a  man,  an  administrator  of 
justice,  or  a  minister  of  religion.  He 
knew  the  base  motives  of  the  King,  and 
it  was  his  duty,  in  every  capacity,  to 
have  remonstrated  against  their  indul- 
gence. If,  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  his 
great  siiccessor,  he  had  preferred  to  give 
up  office  and  power  ratlier  than  assist  in 
a  proceeding  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  his 
death  would  have  been  cheered  by  those 
sublime  reflections  which  accompanied 
that  philosopher  to  the  scaffold. 

In  Jiily,  1529,  the  proofs  in  the  suit 
were  completed,  and  Henry  urged  an 
immediate  decision.  But  Campeggio 
insisted  upon  submitting  them  to  the 
Pope  before  the  rendition  of  judgment. 
Wolsey's  influence  was  vainly  exerted  to 
alter  this  decision  of  Campeggio. 

At  this  time,  open  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  Cardinal.  The  power  of  Anne 
Boleyn  over  the  King  was  brought  to 
bear  against  the  Chancellor.  He  stood 
between  the  ambition  of  her  family  and 
royal  favor.  The  King  was  induced  by 
degrees  to  separate  himself  from  his 
favorite  minister.  His  connection  with 
the  divorce  was  unfavorably  represent- 
ed to  his  sovereign.  Henry  was  persua- 
ded that  Wolsey,  while  pretending  to 
hasten  it,  covertly  sought  means  to 
retard  its  progress.  By  degrees,  the 
marks  of  royal  favor  Avere  diminished. 
He  seldom  had  audience  with  the  King, 
and  his  opinion  was  no  longer  asked. 
Finally,  on  the  IVth  of  October,  1529, 
the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  no  longer  Chancellor. 

Two  days  before,  he  had  opened  the 
Michaelmas  term  of  liis  Court  with  his 
usual  splendor  and  display,  although  he 
knew  his  fall  was  near.  When,  a  few 
weeks  before,  he  had  been  refused  audi- 
ence with  the  King,  in  the  words  of  the 
chronicler,  "  He  wept  like  a  woman,  and 
wailed  like  a  child  ;"  but  on  this  occasion 
of  his  last  public  appearance  as  Chan- 
cellor, he  exerted  all  his  resolution  to 
preserve  his  dignity,  and  with  l^oman 
fortitude  concealed  from  spectators  the 
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terrible  anguisli  that  was  breaking  liis 
heart. 

All  information  was  filed  against  him 
by  the  Attorney-General.  He  was 
obliged  to  surrender  his  palace  of  York 
Place,  and  to  retire  to  Eslier,  a  country- 
seat  belonging  to  him.  In  November, 
1529,  articles  of  impeachment  were  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Criminal  proceedings 
were  not  taken,  however,  as  the  Com- 
mons rejected  the  impeachment. 

Not  long  before,  he  had  resigned  to 
the  King  Hampton  Court,  a  palace  built 
by  the  Cardinal,  and  famous,  even 
in  these  days,  for  having  been  his  resi- 
dence. 

He  was  now  stripped  of  everything 
but  his  revenues  as  Archbishop,  and  a 
trifling  sum  from  his  Bishopric  of  West- 
minster. Finally  he  received  an  order 
to  remove  to  his  See  of  York,  and  pro- 
ceeding thither  he  began  to  prepare  for 
his  installation.  It  was  to  take  place  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1530;  but  three 
days  before  the  appointed  time,  his  fall- 
ing fortunes  received  their  final  blow, 
for,  on  the  14th  of  November,  he  was 
arrested  for  high  treason,  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  sent  forward  to 
London.  On  the  road  he  was  attacked 
by  sickness,  and  could  proceed  but 
slowly.  On  the  26th  of  November,  ter- 
ribly worn  by  his  disease,  he  alighted  at 
the  Abbey  of  Leicester,  addressing  the 
Abbot,  who  came  forth  to  greet  him, 
with  the  prophetic  words : 

"  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my 
weary  bones  among  you." 

He  lingered  here  three  days,  and  on 
the  29th  of  November,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  upon  the  very  stroke  of 
the  hour  he  had  long  before  predicted  as 
that  of  his  death,  his  spirit  passed  to 
God. 

Such  was  the  last  of  earth  of  Thomas 
Wolsey.  Shakespeare  has  immortaliz- 
ed the  circumstances  of  his  fall  and 
death.  They  are  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion to  all. 

It  has  been  said  that,  during  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  Wolsey  was  Eng- 
land. In  many  points  the  remark  is 
true.  His  diplomatism  gave  his  country 
a  prominence  in  European  afiliirs  which 
she  had  never  before  possessed  ;  his  love 
of  learning  developed  the  germ  of  a 
great   educational   system  ;    his  strong 


will,  and  cleai',  comprehensive  idea  of 
justice,  gave  a  new  im])nlsc  to  equitable 
jurisprudence,  and  his  hate  of  slotli  and 
ignorance  dealt  the  deatli-blow  of  the 
conventual  system. 

While  he  possessed  the  ear  of  Henry, 
that  turbulent  monarch  acted  measura- 
bly from  principle  ;  "  but,"  says  Lingard 
of  Wolsey,  "  the  moment  his  influence 
was  extinguished,  the  roy.al  passions 
burst  through  every  restraint,  and  by 
their  caprice  and  violence  alarmed  his 
subjects,  and  astonished  the  other  por- 
tions of  Europe." 

But  in  whatever  degree  an  admirer  of 
the  great  Cardinal  may  lament  his  fall, 
there  can  be  seen  in  it  that  finger  of 
Providence,  which  works  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  human  aifairs.  If  Clement  the 
Seventh  had  died  in  1529,  when  sick- 
ness had  brought  him  to  the  verge  of 
death,  Wolsey  would  have  been  Pope 
of  Rome,  Henry  the  Eighth  would  have 
lived  and  died  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
Papal  See,  and  the  development  of 
Protestantism  in  England  Avould  have 
been  checked. 

Many  of  the  libels  uttered  against  the 
Cardinal  had  their  origin  solely  in  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  nobles  and  higher 
ecclesiastics.  The  nobility  were  exaspe- 
rated against  Wolsey,  because  of  his 
connection  with  the  impeachment  and. 
conviction  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
In  that  unfortunate  affair,  it  is  true  that 
the  Cardinal  deviated  from  the  path  of 
justice  ;  but  the  accusations  urged 
against  him  came  with  bad  grace  from 
men  who,  with  liypoeritical  tears  in  their 
eyes,  pronounced  Buckingham  guilty  of 
high  treason. 

But  we  do  not  urge  this  fact  in  excul- 
pation of  Wolsey.  His  clear  and  discri- 
minating judgment,  his  education  and 
habits  of  thought,  placed  him,  in  point 
of  intellect,  far  above  an  ignorant  and^ 
turbulent  nobility,  or  a  priesthood  of 
such  contracted  views  and  limited  knowl- 
edge as  that  of  Englandin  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Much  obloquy  has  been  afHxed  to  the 
memory  of  Wolsey,  because  of  his  en- 
deavor to  obtain  the  popedom.  But  it 
had  its  origin  in  prejudiced  minds.  To 
render  himself  worthy,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  electors  of  this  great  office,  Avas  a 
noble  ambition.  That  eflbrt  we  cannot 
reprehend.     We  perceive  in  his  vigor- 
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ous  habit  of  study,  liis  constant  endeavor 
to  satisfy  his  royal  master  by  an  intense 
application  to  official  duties,  his  prompt 
and  decisive  action  as  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Realm,  his  unwearying  industry  in 
the  performance  of  every  public  employ- 
ment, a  constant  and  unwavering  deter- 
mination to  render  himself  the  most 
prominent  and  acceptable  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  all  this,  he  did  no  more  than 
fulfil  a  law  of  our  nature.  In  such  efforts 
can  be  found  no  cause  of  rebuke.  They 
have  their  origin  in  one  of  the  noblest 
principles  of  our  development — the  de- 
termination to  succeed — the  ^oill  to  rise. 
But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  picture. 
To  counterbalance  the  really  noble  efforts 
of  a  proper  ambition,  Avas  a  willingness 
to  blind  conscience  in  the  service  of  the 
King,  the  connection  with  tlie  impeach- 
ment and  death  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
fatal  assent  to  the  divorce  of  Catharine. 

But  thus  it  too  often  is  with  our  poor 
human  nature.  An  ambition,  noble  in 
itself,  is  too  often  degraded  by  the  very 
means  it  seeks  to  rise  upon.  Can  Ave, 
then,  while  reprehending  the  course 
pursued  by  Wolsey  to  obtain  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  fail  to  drop  the  tear  of 
pity  over  the  misuse  of  those  Godlike 
faculties  all  men  possess  in  some  degree, 
and  which  all  may  equally  degrade  ? 
Christian  charity  is  the  only  panacea  of 
our  humanity. 

We  turn  wearily  from  the  men  of 
England  in  that  age,  and  find  in  Wolsey's 
character  an  oasis  in  an  intellectual 
desert.  We  study  reverentially  his 
history,  and  mark  Avith  sorrow  the  points 
of  his  deflection  from  the  right.  We 
know  that  Henry  Avas  ungrateful,  that 
the  nobility  was  envious,  that  Anne 
Boleyn  was  a  wretched  woman,  raising 
herself,  on  the  unsubstantial  foundation 
of  others'  ruin,  to  tlie  throne,  the  guer- 
don of  her  shame  and  the  pledge  of  her 
destruction  ;  but  we  consider  Wolsey's 
late  well-merited,  and  hardly  regret 
that  the  hands  Avhich  meted  out  his 
punishment  rendered  more  poignant  his 
sufferings. 

Men  have  reproached  him  with  dis- 
playing womanly  Aveakness  in  his  fall. 
For  a  time,  he  did  give  Avay  to 
passionate  sorrow;  but  Ave nmst remem- 
ber that  his  Avas  an  imperious  nature, 
loving  power  as  life:    and  feeling  the 


sway  of  England  snatched  rudely  from 
his  grasp,  the  hope  of  the  Papal  tiara  de- 
stroyed, Jiis  influence  in  European  coun- 
cils at  an  end,  the  Avhole  fabric  of  long- 
years  of  arduous  toil  demolished  in  a 
day,  and  for  a  Avanton  Avoman's  love,  can 
Ave  Avonder  that  the  tempest  swept 
Avildly  over  his  heart- strings.  Should 
Ave  not  rather  be  amazed  that  he  did  not 
sink  at  once  beneath  its  blasts  ? 

But  the  consolations  of  religion  Avere 
left  him,  and  all  his  ambition  and  mis- 
deeds Ave  can  pardon  and  forget,  for 
those  words  of  penitential  sorrow  :  "  Had 
I  but  served  my  God  Avith  half  the  zeal  I 
serA^ed  my  king.  He  would  not  in  mine 
age  haA^e  left  me  naked  to  mine  ene- 
mies." 

There  is  a  moral  all  may  apply  in  the 
life  and  death  of  Thomas  Wolsey ;  and 
Shakespeare  has  given  it  utterance  : 

"  Oh  !  how  Avretclied 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors ! 
There  is  betwixt  the  smiJe  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  and  women  have ; 
And  Avlien  he  falls,  he  falls,  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again." 


Chambors's  Journal. 

THE  STORY  OP  A  PIECE  OF  CHALK. 

It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  can  hardly  re- 
member it.  If  the  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  my  birth  Avere  reckoned  in 
millions,  that  number  would  not  be  too 
great.  My  first  recollections  are  of  a 
white,  muddy  sediment,  many  scores  of 
feet  in  thickness,  stretching  along  the 
bottom  of  a  A^ery  deep  sea.  Of  this  oozy 
bed,  I  formed  an  inconsiderable  part. 
The  de|)th  of  sea-Avater  which  pressed 
doAvn  this  stratum  Avas  so  great  that  the 
light  scarcely  found  its  Avay  through  the 
green  volume.  Day  and  night,  the  bil- 
lows tossed  and  heaved  above  me.  I 
could  hear  the  storm  howl  and  the  hur- 
ricane sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
although  they  could  not  aftect  the  bot- 
tom Avhere  I  Avas  lying.  Before  I  Avoke 
to  consciousness  in  my  oozy  condition, 
I  had  existed  in  quite  another  form. 
The  constant  beatings  of  the  cretaceous 
sea  against  its  rocky  barriers,  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  muddy  matter  poured 
into  it  by  rivers,  caused  to  be  distribut- 
ed through  the  soa-Avater  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mineral  sediment.  Of  course, 
great    tiiough   this   quantity    originally 
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was,  when  it  was  diflfused  throughout 
the  sea,  it  appeared  so  small  as  not  to 
aftect  the  real  transparency  of  the  water. 
The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  (for 
such  was  a  good  portion  of  the  jnineral 
matter  above  mentioned)  could  only- 
have  been  proved  by  chemical  tests. 
It  happened,  however,  that  there  were 
eyes  sharp  enough  to  detect  it,  although 
hwnan  eyes  did  not  open  on  the  world  for 
myriads  of  ages  afterward.  Those  to 
which  I  allude  belonged  to  a  set  of  ani- 
mals so  small  that  you  could  have  put 
milhons  of  them  into  a  school- girl's 
tliimble  ! 

Each  creature  was  a  perfect  animal, 
nevertheless.  It  had  a  soft,  jelly-like 
substance,  which  developed  itself  into 
feelers,  that  took  hold  of  prey  even 
smaller  than  itself  This  soft  body  was 
inclosed  in  a  sort  of  shelly  case,  beauti- 
fully ornamented,  and  uniformly  shaped. 
This  case  was  manufactured  either  out 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  silica,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  held  in 
solution  by  the  sea-water.  Every  cubic 
inch  of  water  in  all  the  vast  ocean  at 
whose  bottom  I  was  lying  was  alive 
with  these  animalcules,  everlastingly  at 
•work  separating  the  mineral  matter.  It 
was' quite  impossible  to  see  these  little 
workers  that  "  out  of  water  brought 
forth  solid  rock,"  and  yet  they  were 
there.  Their  individual  lifetime  was 
very  brief,  rarely  extending  over  a  few 
hours.  But  their  poAvers  of  reproduc- 
tion were  enormous,  and  thus  they  were 
always  dying  and  generating.  As  they 
died,  they  began  to  sink  slowly  through 
the  water.  The  sea  was  always  full  of 
their  dead  shells,  which  were  gravitating 
toward  the  bottom,  where  they  fell  as 
lightly  as  the  motes  which  float  in  the 
sunbeams  drop  upon  the  floor.  Night 
and  day,  they  Avere  always  alighting 
there,  and  forming  a  thin  fllm.  Century 
after  century  passed  away,  and  still 
found  these  dead  shells  accumulating, 
until  all  the  figures  I  have  heard  reck- 
oned on  the  black-board  near  me — I  am 
now  used  in  a  school-room  for  the  jnir- 
poses  of  arithmetic — would  not  together 
give  any  idea  of  their  numbers,  even  if 
they  were  all  stretched  out  in  a  row ! 
You  may  think  this  is  a  bit  of  romanc- 
ing, but  it  is  not.  A  few  days  ago,  a 
gentleman  broke  a  piece  oft'  me,  and 
after  powdering  it  and  Avashing  it  with 


a  fine  camel-hair  brush  in  distille<l  Avater 
(so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  experiment), 
I  heard  him  tell  a  friend  that  he  could 
show  him  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
fossil  animalculic  shells  Avhich  he  had  ob- 
tained from  this  small  piece  I 

I  am  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
ingredients.  Although  I  am  no  bigger 
than  a  small  orange,  I  can  assure  you 
there  are  scores  of  millions  of  fossil  shells 
contained  Avithin  my  bulk.  In  fact,  I 
am  myself  nothing  more  than  a  mass  or 
congeries  of  the  dead  shells  to  Avhich  I 
before  alluded.  Every  time  the  teacher 
makes  a  figure  Avith  me  on  tlie  black- 
board, he  leaves  thei'eon  thousands  of 
fossil  animalculfe.  If  you  will  Avash  the 
chalk  as  the  above-mentioned  gentleman 
did,  you  may  see  these  minute  fossils  for 
yourself;  though,  it  is  true,  you  Avould 
need  a  powerful  microscope  to  enable 
you  to  do  so. 

It  Avas  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
these  animalculic  shells  that  formed  the 
oozy  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
extent  of  this  mud-bed  Avas  very  great 
— not  less  than  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  area.  NotAvithstanding  the 
slowness  of  the  deposition,  and  the  in- 
finitely minute  creatures  which  almost 
Avholly  formed  it,  the  accumulation  Avent 
on  until  the  mud  had  reached  a  vertical 
thickness  of  fifteen  hundred  feet !  What 
must  be  the  enormous  number  of  shells 
contained  in  this  mass,  and  the  number 
of  centuries  occupied  in  elaborating  it, 
I  leave  you  to  guess.  The  rate  of  depo- 
sition Avas  A'ery  regular,  and  I  have  heard 
that  along  the  bottom  of  the  great  ocean 
called  the  Atlantic  there  is  actually  noAV 
being  formed  a  stratum  very  similar  to 
that  from  Avdiich  I  Avas  taken.  Like  it, 
also,  it  is  formed  principally  by  immense 
numbers  of  dead  animalculum. 

I  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  creta- 
ceous sea  for  thousands  of  years,  during 
Avhich  great  changes  took  place  in  the 
oozy  deposit,  some  of  Avhich  I  distinctly 
remember.  I  mentioned  before  that, 
besides  carbonate  of  lime,  there  Avere 
diff'used  through  the  sca-Avater  other 
minerals,  among  the  rest  one  called 
silica^  the  basis  of  common  sand.  "Well, 
a  good  proportion  of  the  minute  animals 
inhabiting  my  native  sea  used  this  min- 
eral instead  of  lime,  so  that  their  shells 
Avere  formed  of  flint.  These,  of  course, 
fell  to  the  bottom  along  with  the  others, 
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and  were  all  mixed  up  together.  By 
and  by,  a  chemical  change  took  place  in 
the  thick  mud.  It  seems  that  the  little 
grains  or  shells  of  silica  have  a  tendency 
to  separate  irom  the  lime,  and  to  run  to- 
gether ;  consequently,  the  flinty  little 
shells  aggregated  along  the  sea-bottom, 
and  there  formed  what  are  now  known 
as  flint-bands  and  nodules.  These 
layers  of  flint  were  formed  at  nearly 
regular  intervals,  the  chemical  changes 
being  very  uniform.  I  sliould  also  men- 
tion, that  as  the  oozy  bed  increased  in 
thickness,  what  with  the  weight  of  sea- 
water  and  tlie  overlying  mud,  the  loioer 
beds  began  to  be  compressed  into  a 
solid  form.  As  soon  as  this  took  place, 
they  passed  into  real  chalk.,  of  which  I 
found  myself  a  part. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
creatures  that  inhabited  the  sea  whilst 
I  was  lying  along  the  bottom.  I  am 
told  there  are  nothing  like  them  living 
in  the  seas  of  the  present  day.  Even 
those  which  approach  nearest  in  resem- 
blance ditfer  in  some  point  or  another. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  inhabit- 
ants of  an  extinct  ocean  were  a  series  of 
large  sponges,  called  by  scientiflc  men 
Paramoudroi.,  but  better  known  in  Nor- 
folk (where  I  come  from)  as  "  Pot  Stones." 
These  were  originally  sponges  which 
grew  one  within  the  other,  like  so  many 
packed  drinking-glasses,  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  Through 
the  whole  set,  however,  there  was  a  con- 
necting hollow,  which  is  now  filled  with 
hard  chalk,  the  rest  being  all  pure  flint. 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  these  sponges 
became  transformed  into  their  flinty  con- 
dition. As  sponges,  they  were  full  of 
what  are  called  spiculce — that  is,  flinty, 
needle-shaped  crystals,  which  act  the 
part  of  vertebrce  to  tlie  sponge.  You 
may  find  them  in  the  sponges  of  the 
present  day.  When  the  "  pot  stones  " 
existed  in  this  state,  as  the  sponges  died 
and  began  to  decompose,  they  served  as 
nuclei  to  all  the  flinty  particles  of  ani- 
malculic  shells  diflused  through  the  mud. 
These  replaced  the  decaying  matter  of 
the  sponge  little  by  little,  until  the  orig- 
inal Paramoxidrm  were  turned  into  "  pot 
stones,"  That  the  flint  was  originally 
soft  may  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  fos- 
sil shells  are  often  found  embedded  in  it. 
The  other  creatures  I  most  distinctly 
remember  are  now  found  in  a  solid  state 


in  the  chalk,  and  are  commonly  known 
as  "  Fairy  loaves  "  and  "  hearts."  They 
belong  to  an  extensive  family  still  living, 
and  known  to  the  fishermen  (who  often 
dredge  them  from  the  bottom  of  the 
present  sea)  as  "  Sea-urchins,"  on  account 
of  their  spiny  covering.  The  existing 
sea-urchins  crawl  along  the  bottom  by 
means  of  innumerable  suckers.  Many  a 
time  have  the  fossil  fairy  loaves  thus 
crept  over  where  I  lay.  The  hearts 
were  similarly  covered  with  movable 
spines  or  bristles. 

But  the  commonest  objects  I  remem- 
ber are  those  now  often  found  in  the 
chalk  as  Avell  as  the  flint,  and  which  are 
known  as  "Thunder-bolts."  These  fos- 
sils, however,  are  individually  only  part 
of  the  creature  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  They  wei'e  the  solid  and 
terminal  bones  of  a  species  of  "  cuttle- 
fish." After  the  latter  had  died,  and  lay 
embedded  in  the  chalky  mud,  the  soft 
and  fleshy  parts  decomposed,  and  left 
only  the  harder  portions  to  be  preserved. 
Sometimes  the  thorns.,  which  were  at- 
tached to  the  long  arms  of  these  crea- 
tures, as  well  as  the  horny  portion  of  the 
beak,  are  also  found  fossihzed.  During 
my  time,  the  Belemyiites  (as  these  fossils 
are  now  called)  swarmed  the  seas  in  mil- 
lions; in  fact,  they  were  thorough  scav- 
engers, and  devoured  any  garbage  they 
came  across — dead  fish,  rotting  fairy 
loaves,  etc.,  and  even  one  another. 
Here  and  there,  grouped  in  the  hollows 
of  the  sea-bottom,  lay  nests  of  shells. 
They  are  commonly  called  "  cockles,"  a 
generic  term  which  fossil  shells  are  al- 
ways known  by  to  those  vvho  have  not 
made  geology  a  study.  Real  eocldes, 
however,  had  not  then  come  into  exist- 
ence. There  were  a  great  many  species 
of  shells,  and  these  abounded  in  every 
sheltered  spot.  Some  of  the  fishes  were 
covered  with  little  enamel  plates,  instead 
of  horny  scales.  Sharks  also  abounded 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  I  have 
frequently  been  witness  of  the  great 
havoc  they  made  among  the  shoals  of 
smaller  fish.  But  by  far  the  most 
gigantic  sea-monster  Avas  a  great  marine 
lizard,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long, 
which  had  teeth  implanted  in  its  jaws 
like  bayonets.  I  have  seen  its  dark 
shadow  i)ass  over  where  I  lay,  and  have 
beheld  the  fishes,  and  even  the  other- 
wise  bold    sliarks,  dart   away   in    fear. 
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With  one  or  two  strokes  of  its  forinida- 
hle  paddles  (lor  it  had  these  instead  of 
tins),  it  could  glide  through  tlie  water 
witli  lightning  speed.  But  even  this 
terrible  creature  had  to  succumb  to 
death,  and  its  rotting  carcase  sunk 
among  the  oozy  chalk,  and  there  fell  to 
pieces,  and  became  fossilized. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  the 
creatures  which  lived  in  my  native  sea. 
I  remember  tliat,  after  long  ages  had 
passed  away,  tremors  were  again  and 
again  felt  to  shake  the  sea-bottom.  It 
was  evident  that  some  earthquake  action 
was  at  work  over  a  considerable  area. 
By  and  by,  we  found  the  water  getting 
shallower,  and  that  the  light  came 
through  the  waves  more  clearly.  The 
sea-bottom  was  being  upraised  ;  and  at 
length  what  had  formerly  been  ocean, 
became  an  extended  mud-iiat.  The  sea 
was  drained  off,  and  covered  land  which 
had  sunk  as  ours  had  risen  ;  and  thus  the 
two  changed  places.  The  upheaval 
went  on,  and  the  chalk  hardened  into 
its  present  solid  state,  and  became  a 
land-surface. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  upheaval  was 
a  sudden  and  violent  process,  as  some 
have  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
exceedingly  slow.  The  exact  spot 
where  I  was  born  was  at  hundreds  of 
yards  depth  of  sea-water,  and  the  up- 
heaving process  was  pi-obably  not 
greater  than  at  the  rate  of  a  few  feet  a 
century.  From  this  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  time  it  took  to  lift  nie  from 
my  briny  bed  to  the  fresh  air  and  hot 
sunshine.  Meantime,  whilst  the  chalk 
formation,  of  which  I  was  an  infinitesimal 
portion,  was  thus  being  upheaved,  the 
sea  was  at  work  in  other  localities  de- 
positing strata  similarly  to  the  manner 
in  which  I  had  been  originated.  Not  a 
single  moment  was  idled  away.  The 
forces  of  Nature  know  no  Sabbath — they 
nnist  toil  on  from  the  creation  to  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things !  The 
great  work  of  the  sea,  ever  since  the  wa- 
ters wei-e  divided  from  the  dry  land,  has 
been  to  lay  the  foundations  of  future 
continents,  and  even  mountain-chains. 
Her  own  barriers  have  thus  been  erected 
by  herself,  and  then  as  slowly  frittered 
away  in  order  to  establish  them  else- 
where. Geologically  speaking,  a  "  new 
earth  "  is  always  being  formed  !  The  old 
Oiie  is  gradually  altered,  particle  by  par- 


ticle, just  as  the  human  body  changes  its 
])hysiological  struetui'e,  and  yet  retains 
itf;  own  individuality. 

When  I  did  aj)pear  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  it  was  to  form  ])art  of  an  ex- 
tensive chalky  mud-flat.  Far  as  tlie  eye 
could  see  this  monotonous  landscaj^e 
stretched  away.  Here  and  there,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  extended,  as  if  old  Neptune 
were  loath  to  quit  his  sway,  and  to  see  his 
recent  territory  possessed  by  his  rival  Tel- 
lus.  The  pasty  mud  hardened  on  tlie 
surtace  in  the  hot  sunshine  (for  tlie  lati- 
tude of  what  is  now  Great  Britain  then 
enjoyed  a  sub-troyjical  climate),  and 
cracked  into  huge  dikes,  which  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  atmosphere  again  tilled 
up.  The  upheaval  still  proceeded,  until 
at  length,  after  century  upon  century 
had  passed  away,  the  solid  chalk  was 
lifted  high  enough  above  the  waves  to 
form  a  tolerably  steep  coast-line. 

For  a  long  time,  the  hardened,  neic- 
horn  chalk  was  perfectly  bare.  There 
was  neither  soil  nor  vegetation  upon  it. 
It  extended  in  an  undulating  area,  just 
as  the  sea-currents  had  carved  it,  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  Wind  and  raia  at 
length  formed  a  light,  chalky  mould, 
which  was  rendered  somendiat  sandy  by 
the  admixture  of  flints  that  had  been 
broken  up  and  pounded  into  dust.  Sea- 
birds,  such  as  the  albatross^  lived  in  the 
adjoining  sea,  and  for  centuries  the  chalk 
surface  served  them  as  a  refuge  from  the 
storm,  and  to  build  their  nests  upon. 
Their  excrements,  together  with  the 
light  mould  I  have  spoken  of,  laid  the 
tirst  foundations  of  the  soils  and  subsoils 
which  covered  mo  up.  Some  of  the 
birds  left  undigested  seeds,  brought 
from  other  lands,  and  these  took  root 
and  flourished.  The  wind  came  laden 
with  minute  spores  of  moss  and  fern, 
and  'soon  thick  brakes  and  morasses 
clothed  the  marshy  places  with  cheerful 
green.  An  occasional  palm-nut  Avas 
stranded  upon  the  beach,  where  it  grew 
and  shortly  afterwards  bore  fruit,  that 
spread  itself  in  huge  palm  tbrests  over 
an  area  which,  a  lew  centuries  before, 
had  been  nothing  but  an  extensive  and 
barren  chalk-flat.  In  this  manner  a  sub- 
tropical vegetation  covered  up  the  chalk 
of  M'hich  I  formed  part.  It  has  not  taken 
me  long  to  tell,  in  a  general  way,  of  the 
changes  which  A\ere  thus  wrought, but  it 
required  thousands  of  years  to  produce 
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them.  After  the  upheaval  had  continued 
for  a  long  time,  it  suddenly  ceased,  and 
the  chalky  continent,  with  its  wealth  of 
virgin  forests  and  innumerable  inhab- 
itants, remained  at  rest.  But  the  ordi- 
nary physical  laws  of  nature  were  in 
operation,  just  as  they  are  now.  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  that  the  chalk  conti- 
nent extended  fi-om  the  west  of  Ireland, 
through  Russia,  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
what  is  now  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
is  also  more  than  probable  that  there 
Avas  a  continuation  of  land  across  the 
Atlantic  into  America.  Existing  oceans, 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  had  not  then  been 
formed.  These  are  the  results  of  sub- 
sequent processes,  which,  as  may  be 
imagined,  took  up  scores  of  centuries  to 
bring  them  about. 

I  remember  starting  with  surprise, 
one  morning,  on  seeing  a  four-footed 
creature  near  me,  the  like  of  which  I  had 
never  beheld  before.  I  had  been  used 
all  my  life  long  to  marine  creatures  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes ;  but  now  the 
time  had  come  that  I  was  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  different  set  of  acquaintances 
altogether.  The  best  idea  of  the  abori- 
ginal forests  which  covered  the  chalk 
may  be  obtained  by  studying  those  of 
India.  But  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of,  forests  equally  great  covered  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  a  number  of  other  localities.  The 
creature  I  have  just  mentioned  was  an 
enormous  iiiofikei/,  which  had  strayed 
from  its  companions  into  my  immediate 
neighborhood.  (The  geological  period 
of  which  lam  speaking  is  known  as  the 
£Joce?ie.)  Huge  boa-constrictors  hung 
on  the  trees  for  days,  and  only  left  them 
wdien  urged  by  the  sharp  pangs  of  hun- 
ger ;  in  the  marshier  places,  crocodiles 
wallowed,  and  lay  in  wait  for  their  j^rey  ; 
strange  animals,  allied  to  the  present 
South  American  tapir,  snorted  about. 
An  immense  creature,  called  the  Dino- 
therium.,  with  semi-aquatic  habits,  used 
to  bask  in  the  marshes,  and  sleep  for 
hours,  with  its  tusks  anchoring  its  huge 
head  to  the  shore,  and  thus  keeping  it 
above  the  water  and  the  mud.  Many 
other  genera  and  species  of  animals — so 
strange,  that  long  Greek  names  alone 
give  us  any  idea  of  their  main  features — 
lived  upon  our  hardened  surface.  Flow- 
ers of  tropical  hue  and  color  were  ri- 
valled in   beauty  and  gorgeousness  by 


humming-birds  and  butterflies.  The 
broad  leaves  of  the  banana  stretched 
forth  and  mingled  with  the  graceful 
fronds  of  the  tree-fern.  The  bread-fruit- 
tree  shed  its  rich  store  of  food  on  the 
earth,  and  fed  herds  of  Hyracotheria 
and  PalcBotheria.  In  sooth,  the  land- 
scape was  a  scene  of  magnificent  beauty. 
When  the  golden  sunset  lingered  among 
the  palm-groves,  one  could  well  have 
thought  that  the  Lord  indeed  walked  in 
the  garden.  But  Man — who  makes  such 
a  noise  in  the  world  now,  and  imagines 
that  it  has  been  made  specially  for  hirn^ 
and  that  therefore  everything  should  be 
subservient  to  his  wishes  and  gratifica- 
tions— had  not  then  made  his  appearance. 
And  yet  Nature,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  a  human  high-priest,  did  not 
the  less  daily  offer  up  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  her  adorable  Creator. 

Nothing  earthly  is  stable  ;  and  geolo- 
gy is  a  science  full  of  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. The  Eocene  age  passed  away  ;  the 
Meioceyie  came ;  and,  in  turn,  was  re- 
placed by  the  Pleiocene.  The  tropical 
conditions  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
underwent  a  change,  which  was  at  first 
very  gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible. 
The  tree-ferns  and  palms  did  not  flour- 
ish as  luxuriantly  as  they  were  wont  ; 
the  cold  winds  blew  more  frequently, 
and  the  poor  monkeys  shivered  and  died. 
At  length,  finding  the  climate  became 
colder  instead  of  warmer,  many  of  the 
creatures  migrated  to  more  southerly 
and  congenial  latitudes,  whilst  those  un- 
able to  do  so  died  out.  The  old  forests 
grew  thiimer,  and  winter  now  showed 
he  was  unwilling  to  give  place  to  almost 
perpetual  sunnner.  But,  as  if  to  com- 
pensate for  the  mischief  which  alteration 
of  climate  produced,  other  trees  rej)la- 
ced  the  palm  and  the  fern.  Thickets  of 
hazel  and  alder  grew  in  marshy  places, 
pines  innumerable  spread  over  the  coun- 
try ;  whilst  the  oak,  ash,  and  elm  made 
their  appearance  for  the  first  time.  Thus 
did  the  land  gradually  assume  something 
like  its  present  European  appearance. 
I  had  before  felt  the  ground  shake  with 
the  heavy  tramp  of  a  monstrous  large 
creature,  quite  ditferent  to  any  I  had 
seen  in  bygone  days.  I  had  by  this  time 
grown  used  to  changes,  and  Avas  there- 
fore more  curious  than  alarnu'd  at  the 
new-comer.  It  Avas  an  elej)hant  of  the 
most  gigantic  size,  nnich  larger  than  any 
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living  at  the  present  time.  It  browsed 
luxuriantly  upon  the  young  shoots  and 
fresh  twigs,  and  found  a  hearty  meal 
spread  for  it  wherever  it  went.  By  and 
by,  I  was  accustomed  to  see  herds  of 
elephants,  and  to  hear  them  trumpet  and 
snort  loud  enough  to  make  the  welkin 
ring  again.  The  rivers  which  sluggishly 
meandered  though  the  chalk-beds,  had 
now  become  very  broad  and  deep,  and 
in  these,  hosts  of  rhinoceri  and  hip))opo- 
tami  wallowed  and  gurgled.  The  lights 
that  sometimes  took  place  among  these 
creatures  were  fearful  to  behold.  There 
was  none  to  disturb  them,  except  a 
savage  and  gigantic  lion,  with  enor- 
mously sharp  teeth  and  long  claws ;  but 
this  beast,  the  Machairodus,  was  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  antelopes  and  deer 
that  browsed  on  the  adjacent  plains. 

The  climate  gradually  became  more 
rigorous  than  ever.  In  the  interval  of 
the  existence  of  the  forests  which  cover- 
ed up  myself  and  brethren,  I  am  told 
that  great  and  extensive  physical  changes 
went  on  elsewhere.  In  France,  volca- 
noes had  been  actively  at  work,  and 
great  sheets  of  molten  lava  had  been 
poured  out  by  them,  which  had  anteda- 
ted Herculaneum  in  their  destructive- 
ness.  Where  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna  now  stand,  great  fresh- water 
lakes,  similar  to  those  of  North  America, 
existed,  and  along  their  bottoms,  series 
of  fresh-water  strata  were  deposited, 
upon  Avhich  the  foundations  of  these 
celebrated  cities  are  now  laid.  In  fact, 
all  over  the  world,  more  or  less,  great 
changes  had  been  going  on.  Wiiat  is 
now  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  great  continent,  v/Iiich  was 
afterward  s})lit  up  into  the  Soutli  Sea 
Islands. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  cold,  I 
had  for  some  time  imagined  that  the  sea- 
level  was  no  longer  as  steady  as  it  had 
been.  The  dry  land  was  gradually  5  w^X^my, 
just  as  ages  before  it  had  been  as  gently 
upheaved.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it ;  and  I  was  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
parent insecurity  of  the  world  into 
which  I  had  been  introduced.  The 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  cold  was  almost 
in  proportion  to  the  rate  at  wliich  the 
dry  land  was  sinking.  To  cut  the  mat- 
ter short,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
as  to  when  the  chalk  continent  would 
once  more  be  sea-bottom.     It  happened 


at  last — we  were  dry  land  no  longer,  but 
a  shallow  eea.  The  cold  was  now  in- 
tense, so  intense  that,  for  a  long  time 
back,  the  elephants  and  rhinoceri  had 
been  covered  with  long,  wodlly  hair,  to 
]u-otect  them  from  its  rigor.  Away  on 
the  mountain-to])s  the  snow  had  accu- 
mulated, and  sent  forth  long  sheets  of  ice, 
which  thrust  their  way  toward  the  sea, 
where  immense  fragments  broke  oft",  and 
floated  away  as  icebergs.  The  submer- 
gence still  went  on,  until  many  hundreds 
of  feet  in  depth  of  sea-water  covered  us. 
I  looked  around  to  discover  any  of  the 
old  marine  creatures  that  had  lived  in  the 
sea  of  the  chalk  period,  where  I  was  born, 
but  not  one  could  I  behold.  Everything 
was  altered — the  very  shell-fish  were 
those  now  Hving  in  arctic  latitudes  !  The 
shallower  portions  of  the  sea-bottom 
were  continually  liable  to  be  ploughed 
up  by  some  stranding  iceberg,  which 
brought  burdens  of  mud  and  bouldei's  to 
topple  over  us.  What  dry  land  did  re- 
main was  covered  with  a  moving  sheet 
of  thick  ice,  which  ground  the  rock-sur- 
face on  which  it  rested  into  impalpable 
mud.  This  mud  was  carried  away  in 
prodigious  quantities  to  the  sea,  where  it 
was  strewn  along  the  bottom.  There  it 
formed  those  immense  beds  of  till  and 
brick  earth  Avhich  cover  the  whole 
area  of  Great  Britain,  more  or  less.  This 
arctic  sea,  as  I  may  term  it,  kept  its 
place  for  ages,  until  several  hundreds  of 
feet  of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand,  had  been 
deposited ;  then  came  an  arrest  to  the 
submergence;  and  eventually,  another 
upheaving  process  set  in.  When  this 
terminated,  and  dry  land  once  more  ap- 
peared, the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  assumed  pretty  much  the  ap- 
peai-ance  which  now  characterizes  it. 
The  clay  and  sand  formed  admirable  sub- 
soils ;  flowers  spread  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  the  green  grass  carpeted  the  mea- 
dow and  mountain  side.  The  earth  had 
recently  been  baptized  in  the  ocean,  and 
there  prepared  as  a  renewed  world  for  a 
new  comer.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Man 
first  appeared.  His  remains  may  be 
found  mixed  up  with  those  of  many  ex- 
tinct animals,  and  his  pi-imitive  weapons 
of  the  chase  are  commingled  with  the 
gravel  of  the  rivers  on  whose  banks  he 
lived.  My  own  exjierience  extends  such 
a  long  way  back,  that  it  seems  but  as 
yesterday  that  3Ian  was  introduced.  But 
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in  that  brief  i^eriod,  he  has  managed  to 
alter  the  face  of  creation,  aud  his  race 
has  progressed  beyond  that  of  all  other 
species  put  together.  lam  now  getting 
toward  the  end  of  my  story,  and  must 
leave  it  to  others  to  continue  the  histoiy 
of  this  last  created  of  animals,  merely 
n)^ntioning,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  he 
Avho  quarried  me  from  the  adjacent  hill- 
side ;  and  that  it  is  to  his  children  I  am 
used  as  a  humble  means  of  instruction. 


Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  EARTH  A  MAGNET. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  but  errone- 
ous opinion  that  the  magnetic  needle 
points  to  the  north.  We  remember 
well  how  we  discovered  in  our  boyhood 
that  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the 
north,  for  the  discovery  was  impressed 
upon  us  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner. 
We  had  purchased  a  pocket  compass, 
and  were  very  anxious — not,  indeed,  to 
test  the  instrument,  since  we  placed 
implicit  reliance  upon  its  indications — 
but  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  guide  across 
unknown  regions.  Not  many  miles 
from  where  we  lived  lay  Cobham  Wood, 
no  very  extensive  forest  certainly,  but 
large  enough  to  lose  oneself  in.  Thither, 
accordingly,  we  proceeded  with  three 
schoolfellows.  When  we  had  lost  our- 
selves, Ave  gleefully  called  the  compass 
into  action,  and  made  from  the  wood  in  a 
direction  Avhich  we  su]3posed  would  lead 
us  home.  We  travelled  on  in  full  con- 
fidence in  our  pocket  guide ;  at  each 
turning  we  consulted  it  in  an  artistic 
manner,  carefully  poising  it  and  waiting 
till  its  vibrations  ceased.  But  Avhen  we 
had  travelled  some  two  or  three  miles 
Avithout  seeing  any  house  or  road  that 
we  recognized,  matters  assumed  a  less 
cheerful  aspect.  We  were  imAnlling  to 
compromise  our  dignity  as  "explorers" 
by  asking  the  AA^ay — a  proceeding  which 
no  precedent  in  the  history  of  our 
favorite  travellers  allowed  us  to  think 
of.  But  evening  came  on,  and  Avith  it  a 
summer  thunder-storm ;  Ave  Avere  getting 
thoroughly  tired  out,  and  the  juvahit 
olim  <  meminisse  with  Avhich  we  had 
been  comforting  ourselves  began  to  lose 
its  force.  When  at  length  we  yielded, 
Ave  learned  that  Ave  had  gone  many 
miles  out  of  our  road,  and  we  did  not 
reach  home  till  several  hours  after  dark. 


How  it  fared  with  our  schoolfellows  we 
know  not,  but  a  result  overtook  our- 
selves ]iersonally,  for  which  there  is  no 
precedent,  so  far  as  Ave  are  aware,  in  the 
records  of  exploring  expeditions.  Also 
the  offending  compass  was  confiscated 
by  justly  indignant  parents,  so  that  for 
a  long  while  the  cause  of  our  troubles 
Avas  a  mystery  to  us.  We  noAV  knoAV 
that  instead  of  pointing  due  north  the 
compass  pointed  more  than  20°  toward 
the  west,  or  nearly  to  the  quarter  called 
by  sailors  north-north- Avest.  Xo  Avon- 
der,  therefore,  that  Ave  Avent  astray  Avhen 
Ave  folloAved  a  guide  so  untrustAVorthy. 

The  peculiarity  that  the  magnetic 
needle  does  not,  in  general,  point  to  the 
north,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  peculiar- 
ities which  Ave  noAV  propose  briefly  to 
describe.  The  irregularity  is  called  by 
sailors  the  needle's  variation,  but  the 
terra  more  commonly  used  by  scientific 
men  is  the  declination  of  the  needle. 
It  was  probably  discoA^ered  a  long  time 
ago,  for  800  years  before  our  era  the 
Cliinese  applied  the  magnet's  directive 
force  to  guide  them  in  journeying  over 
the  great  Asiatic  plains  ;  and  they  must 
soon  have  detected  so  marked  a  jDecu- 
liarity.  Instead  of  a  ship's  compass 
they  made  use  of  a  magnetic  car,  on  the 
front  of  whicli  a  floating  needle  carried 
a  small  figure  whose  outstretched  arm 
pointed  southward.  We  have  no  record, 
however,  of  their  discovery  of  the  de- 
clination, and  know  only  that  they  were 
acquainted  Avith  it  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  declination  was  discovered, 
independently,  by  European  observei's 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

As  Ave  travel  from  place  to  place  the 
declination  of  the  needle  is  found  to 
vary  ;  Christopher  Columbus  Avas  the 
first  to  detect  this,  lie  discoA'ered  it 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1492,  during 
his  first  voyage,  and  Avheu  he  Avas  six 
hundred  miles  from  Ferro,  the  most 
Avesterly  of  the  Canary  Islands.  lie 
found  that  the  declination,  which  Avas- 
toAvard  the  east  in  Europe,  passed  to 
the  Avest,  and  increased  continually  as 
he  travelled  westward. 

But  here  Ave  see  the  first  trace  of  a 
yet  more  singular  peculiarity.  We  have 
said  that  at"  present  the  declination  is 
toward  the  Avest  in  Europe.  In  Co- 
lumbus' time  it  Avas  toward  the  east. 
Thus  Ave  learn  that  the  declination  varies 
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with  the  progress  of  time,  as  well  as 
witl)  change  of  place. 

The  Genius  of  modern  science  is 
a  weighing  and  a  measuring  one.  Men 
are  not  satisfied  now-a-days  with  know- 
ing that  a  peculiarity  exists ;  they  seek 
to  determine  its  extent,  how  far  it  is 
variable — whether  from  time  to  time  or 
from  place  to  place,  and  so  on,  Now 
the  results  of  such  inquiries  applied  to 
the  magnetic  declination  have  proved 
exceedingly  interesting. 

We  find  first,  that  the  world  may  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  over 
one  of  Avhich  the  needle  has  a  westerly, 
and  over  the  other  an  easterly,  declina- 
tion. Along  the  boundary  line,  of 
course,  the  needle  points  due  north. 
England  is  situated  in  the  region  of 
westerly  magnets.  This  region  includes 
all  Europe,  except  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Russia ;  Turkey,  Arabia,  and 
the  whole  of  Africa ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  western 
parts  of  Australia  ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  Greenland,  the 
eastern  parts  of  Canada,  and  a  small 
slice  from  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Brazil.  All  these  form  one  region  of 
westerly  declination;  but  singularly 
enough,  there  lies  in  the  very  lieart  of 
the  remaining  and  larger  region  of  east- 
erly magnets,  an  oval  space  of  a  con- 
trary character.  This  space  includes 
the  Japanese  Islands,  Manchouria,  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  China,  It  is  very- 
noteworthy  also,  that  in  the  westei'ly 
region  the  declination  is  much  greater 
than  the  easterly.  Over  the  whole  of 
Asia,  for  instance,  the  needle  points 
almost  due  north.  On  the  contrai-y,  in 
the  north  of  Greenland  and  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  the  magnetic  needle  points  due 
west,  while  still  further  to  the  north  (a 
little  westerly)  we  find  the  needle  point- 
ing with  its  north  end  directly  toward 
the  south. 

In  the  presence  of  these  peculiarities 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  speculate.  We 
might  imagine  the  existence  of  power- 
fully magnetic  veins  in  the  earth's  soHd 
mass,  coercing  the  magnetic  needle  from 
a  full  obedience  to  the  true  polar  sum- 
mons. Or  the  comparative  eftects  of 
oceans  and  of  continents  might  be  called 
into  play.  But  unfortunately  for  all  this 
we  have  to  reconcile  views  founded  on 
fixed  relations  presented  by  the  earth, 
New  Series.— Vol.  VIII.,  No.  3. 
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with  the  i)rocess  of  change  indicated 
above.  Let  us  consider  the  declination 
in  England  alone. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  an 
easterly  declination.  This  gradually  di- 
minished, so  that  in  about  the  year  1G57 
the  needle  pointed  due  north.  "After 
this  the  needle  pointed  toward  -the 
west,  and  continually  more  and  more, 
so  that  scientific  men,  having  had  expe- 
rience only  of  a  continual  shifting  of  the 
needle  in  one  direction,  began  to  form 
the  opinion  that  this  change  would  con- 
tinue, so  that  the  needle  would  •  pass, 
through  north-west  and  west,  to  the 
south.  In  lact,  it  was  imagined  that  the 
motion  of  the  needle  would  resemble 
that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  only  in  a 
reversed  direction.  But  before  long  ob- 
servant men  detected  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  needle's  westerly  motion. 
Arago,  the  distinguished  French  astron- 
omer and  physicist,  was  the  first  (we 
believe)  to  point  out  that  "  the  progres- 
sive movement  of  the  magnetic  needle 
toward  the  west  appeared  to  have  be- 
come continually  slower  of  late  year^" 
(he  wrote  in  1814),  "which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  after  some  little  time  long- 
er it  might  become  retrograde."  Thi-ee 
years  later,  namely  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  Arago  asserted  defin*itively 
that  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
magnetic  needle  had  commenced  to  be 
perceptible.  Colonel  Beaufoy  at  first 
oppugned  Arago's  conclusion,  for  he 
found  from  observations  made  in  Lon- 
don, during  the  years  1817-1819,  that 
the  westerly  motion  still  continued.  But 
he  had  omitted  to  take  notice  of  one 
very  simple  fact,  viz.  that  London  and 
Paris  are  two  different  places.  A  few 
years  later  and  the  retrograde  motion 
became  perceptible  at  London  also,  and 
it  has  now  been  established  by  the  ob- 
servations of  forty  years.  It  appears 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  Beaufoy's 
observations  that  the  needle  reached  the 
limit  of  its  western  digression  (at  Green- 
wich) in  March,  1819,  at  which  time 
the  declination  was  very  nearly  25°. 
In  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  the  needle 
had  reached  its  greatest  Avestern  digres- 
sion (about  22^")  in  1814.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  although  at  Paris  the  re- 
trograde motion  thus  presented  itself 
five  years  earlier  than  in  London,  the 
needle  pointed  due  north  at  Paris  six 
70 
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years  later  than  in  London,  viz.  in  1663, 
Perhaps  the  greater  amplitude  of  the 
needle's  London  digression  may  explain 
this  peculiaiity. 

"  It  Avas  already  sufficiently  difficult," 
says  Arago,  "  to  imagine  what  could  be 
the  kind  of  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  globe,  which  could  act  during 
one  hundred  and  lifty-three  years,  in 
gradually  transferiing  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  needle  irom  due  north  to 
23^  west  of  north.  We  see  that  it  is 
now  necessary  to  explain,  moreover, 
how  it  has  happened  that  this  gradual 
change  has  ceased,  and  has  given  place  to 
a  return  toward  the  preceding  state  of 
the  globe."  "  How  is  it,"  he  pertinently 
asks,  "that  the  directive  action  of  the 
globe,  which  clearly  must  result  from 
the  action  of  molecules  of  which  the 
globe  is  composed,  can  be  thus  variable, 
while  the  number,  position,  and  temper- 
ature of  these  molecules,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  all  their  other  physical  prop- 
erties, remain  constant?" 

But  we  have  considered  only  a  single 
region  of  the  earth's  surface.  Arago's 
opinion  will  seem  still  more  just  when 
we  examine  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  what  we  may  term  the  "  mag- 
netic aspect"  of  the  whole  globe.  The 
line  which  separates  the  region  of  west- 
erly magnets  from  the  region  of  east- 
erly magnets,  now  runs,  as  we  have 
said,  across  Canada  and  eastern  Brazil 
in  one  hemisphere,  and  across  Russia, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Lidian  Ocean,  and 
West  Australia  in  the  other ;  besides 
liaving  an  outlying  oval  to  the  east  of 
the  Asiatic  Continent.  Now  these  lines 
have  sw-ept  round  a  part  of  the  globe's 
circuit  in  a  most  singular  manner  since 
1600.  They  have  varied  alike  in  direc- 
tion and  complexity.  The  Siberian  oval, 
now  distinct,  was,  in  1787,  merely  a  loop 
of  the  eastern  line  of  no  declination. 
The  oval  appears  now  to  be  continually 
diminishing,  and  will  one  day  probably 
disappear. 

We  find  here  presented  to  us  a  phe- 
nomenon as  mysterious,  as  astonishing, 
and  as  worthy  of  careful  study  as  any 
embraced  in  the  wide  domains  of  science. 
But  other  peculiarities  await  our  notice. 

If  a  magnetic  needle  of  suitable  length 
be  carefully  poised  on  a  fine  point,"or, 
better,  be  suspended  from  a  silk  thread 
Avithout  torsion,  it  will  be  found  to  ex- 
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hibit  each  day  two  small  but  clearly  per- 
ceptible oscillations.  M.  Arago,  from  a 
careful  series  of  obseiwations,  deduced 
the  following  results: — 

At  about  eleven  at  night,  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  begins  to  move  from 
west  to  east,  and  having  reached  its 
greatest  easterly  excursion  at  about  a 
quarter  past  eight  in  the  morning,  re- 
turns towards  the  west  to  attain  its 
greatest  westerly  excursion  at  a  quarter 
past  one.  It  then  moves  again  to  the 
east,  and  having  reached  its  greatest 
easterly  excursion  at  half  past  eight  in 
the  evening,  returns  to  the  west,  and  at- 
tains its  greatest  westerly  excursion  at 
eleven,  as  at  starting. 

Of  course,  these  excursions  take  place 
on  either  side  of  the  mean  position  of 
the  needle,  and  as  the  excursions  are 
small,  never  exceeding  the  fifth  part  of 
a  degree,  while  the  mean  position  of  the 
needle  lies  some  20'^  to  the  west  of 
north,  it  is  clear  that  the  excursions  are 
only  nominally  eastern  and  w^estern,  the 
needle  pointing,  throughout,  far  to  the 
west. 

Now  if  w^e  remember  that  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  is  that  farthest  from 
the  sun,  it  will  be  easy  to  trace  in  M. 
Arago's  results  a  sort  of  efiort  on  the 
part  of  the  needle  to  turn  toward  the 
sun, — not  merely  when  that  luminary  is 
above  the  horizon,  but  during  his  noc- 
turnal path  also. 

We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  a  variation  having  an  aimual  period 
shall  appear,  on  a  close  observation  of 
our  suspended  needle.  Such  a  variation 
has  been  long  since  recognized.  It  is 
found  that  in  the  summer  of  both  hem- 
ispheres, the  daily  variation  is  exagger- 
ated, while  in  winter  it  is  diminished. 

But  besides  the  divergence  of  a  mag- 
netized needle  from  the  north  pole, 
there  is  a  divergence  from  the  horizon- 
tal position,  which  must  now  claim  our 
attention.  If  a  non-magnetic  needle  be 
carefully  suspended  so  as  to  rest  horizon- 
tally, and  be  then  magnetized,  it  will  be 
found  no  longer  to  preserve  that  posi- 
tion. The  northern  end  dips  very  sen- 
sibly. This  happens  in  our  hemisphere. 
In  the  southern  it  is  the  southern  end 
which  dips.  It  is  clear,  therefoie,  that 
if  we  travel  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other  we  must  find  the  northern  dip  of 
the  needle  gradually  diminishing  till  at 
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some  i)oint  near  tlie  equator  the  needle 
is  liorizontal,  and  as  we  pass  thence  to 
southern  regions  a  gradually  increasing 
southern  inclination  is  presented.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
position  of  the  line  along  which  there 
is  no  inclination  (called  the  mmpietic 
equator)  has  been  traced  around  the 
globe.  It  is  not  coincident  with  the 
earth's  equator,  but  crosses  that  circle 
at  an  angle  of  twelve  degrees,  passing 
from  north  to  south  of  the  equator  in 
long.  3°  west  of  Greenwich,  and  from 
south  to  north  in  long.  187"  east  of 
Greenwich.  The  form  of  the  line  is  not 
exactly  that  of  a  great  circle,  but  jire- 
sents  here  and  there  (and  especially 
where  it  crosses  the  Atlantic)  percep- 
tible excursions  from  such  a  figure. 

At  two  points  on  the  earth's  globe 
the  needle  will  rest  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. These  are  the  magnetic  poles  of 
the  earth.  The  northern  magnetic  pole 
was  reached  by  Sir  J.  G.  Ross,  and  lies 
in  70°  N.  lat.,  and  203°  E.  long.,  that  is, 
to  the  north  of  the  American  continent, 
and  not  very  far  from  Boothia  Gulf. 
One  of  the  objects  with  which  Ross  set 
out  on  bis  celebrated  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  Seas  was  the  discovery  if  pos- 
sible of  the  southern  magnetic  pole.  In 
this  he  was  not  successful.  Twice  he 
was  in  hopes  of  attaining  his  object,  but 
each  time  he  was  stopped  by  a  barrier 
of  land.  He  approached  so  near,  how- 
ever, to  the  pole,  that  the  needle  was 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  nearly  ninety 
degrees  to  the  horizon,  and  he  was  able 
to  assign  to  the  southern  pole  a  position 
in  75°  S.  hit.,  154°  E.  long.  It  is  not 
probable,  we  should  imagine,  that  either 
pole  is  fixed,  since  we  shall  now  see  that 
the  inclination,  like  the  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  is  variable  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  as  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  in  particular,  the  magnetic 
equator  is  apparently  subjected  to  a 
slow  but  uniform  process  of  change. 

Arago  tells  us  that  the  inclination  of 
the  needle  at  Paris  has  been  observed 
to  diminish  year  by  year  since  1671. 
At  that  time  the  inclination  was  no  less 
than  75° ;  in  other  words,  the  needle 
-was  inclined  only  15°  to  the  vertical. 
In  1791  the  inclination  was  less  than 
71°.  In  1831  it  was  less  than  68°.  In 
like  manner  the  inclination  at  London 
has  been  observed  to  diminish,  from  72° 


in  1780  to  70" in  1804,  and  thence  to 
08°  at  the  present  time. 

It  might  be  anticipated  from  such 
changes  as  these,  that  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  equator  would  be  found  to  be 
changing.  Nay,  we  can  even  guess 
in  which  way  it  must  be  changing. 
For,  since  the  inclination  is  diminishing 
at  London  and  Paris,  the  raagnptic 
equator  must  be  approaching  these 
places,  and  this  (in  the  present  po- 
sition of  the  curve)  can  only  happen  by 
a  gradual  shifting  of  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor from  east  to  west  along  the  true 
equator.  This  motion  has  been  found 
to  be  really  taking  place.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  movement  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  form  ;  but  more  observations 
are  necessary  to  establish  this  interest- 
ing point. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  while  these 
changes  are  taking  place,  the  magnetic 
poles  also  are  slowly  shifting  round  the 
true  pole  ?  Must  not  the  northern  pole, 
for  instance,  be  further  from  Paris  now 
that  the  needle  is  inclined  more  than  23° 
from  the  vertical,  than  in  1671,  when  the 
inclination  was  only  15°.  It  appears  ob- 
vious that  this  must  be  so,  and  we  de- 
duce the  interesting  conclusion  that  each 
of  the  magnetic  poles  is  rotating  around 
the  earth's  axis. 

But  there  is  another  peculiarity  about 
the  needle  "which  is  as  noteworthy  as 
any  of  those  we  have  spoken  about. 
We  refer  to  the  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netic^action,  the  energy  with  which  the 
needle  seeks  its  position  of  rest.  This 
is  not  only  variable  from  place  to  place, 
but  from  time  to  time,  and  is  further 
subject  to  sudden  changes  of  a  very  sin- 
gular character. 

It  might  be  expected  that  where  the 
dip  is  greater,  the  directive  energy  of 
the  magnet  would  be  proportionably 
great.  And  this  is  found  to  be  approxi- 
mately the  case.  Accordingly  the  mag- 
netic equator  is  very  nearly  coincident 
with  the  "equator  ofleast intensity," but 
not  exactly  xVs  we  appi'oach  the  magnet- 
ic poles  we  find  a  more  considerable  diver- 
gence, so  that  instead  of  there  being  a 
northern  pole  of  greatest  intensity  nearly 
coincident  with  the  northern  magnetic 
pole,  which  we  have  seen  lies,  to  the 
north  of  the  American  continent,  there 
are  two  northern  pules,  one  in  Siberia 
nearly  at  the  point  wHiere  the  river  Lena 
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crosses  the  Arctic  circle,  the  other  not 
so  far  to  the  north — only  a  few  degrees 
north,  in  fact,  of  Lake  Superior.  In  the 
soutli,  in  like  manner,  there  are  also  two 
poles,  one  on  the  Antarctic  circle,  abont 
130°  E.  long,,  in  Adelie  Island,  the  other 
not  yet  precisely  determined,  tint  sup- 
posed to  lie  on  about  the  240th  degree 
of  longitude,  and  south  of  the  Antarctic 
circle.  Singularly  enongh  there  is  a  line 
of  lower  intensity  running  right  round 
the  earth  along  the  valleys  of  the  two 
great  oceans,  "passing  through  Behring's 
Straits,  and  bisecting  the  Pacific  on  one 
side  of  the  globe,  and  ]iassing  out  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  by  Spitzbergen  and  down 
the  Atlantic  on  the  other." 

Colonel  Sabine  discovered  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  action  Taiies 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is 
greatest  in  December  and  January  in 
both  hemispheres.  If  the  intensity  had 
been  greatest  in  winter  one  would  have 
been  disposed  to  have  assigned  sea- 
sonal variation  of  temperature  as  the 
cause  of  the  change.  But  as  the  epoch 
is  the  same  for  both  hemispheres  we 
must  seek  another  cause.  Is  there  any 
astronomical  element  which  seems  to 
corresj)ond  with  the  law  discovered  by 
Sabine?  There  is  one  very  important 
element.  The  position  of  the  perihelion 
of  the  earth's  orbit  is  such  that  the 
earth  is  nearest  to  the  sim  on  about 
the  31st  of  December  or  the  1st  of 
January.  There  seems  nothing  i-ashly 
speculative,  then,  in  concluding  that  the 
sun  exercises  a  magnetic  influence  on 
the  earth,  varying  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  Nay, 
Sabine's  results  seem  to  point  very  dis- 
tinctly to  the  law  of  variation.  For, 
although  the  number  of  observations  is 
not  as  yet  very  great,  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  variation  renders  the  de- 
termination of  its  amount  very  difficult, 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  in 
all  probability  the  sun's  influence  varies 
according  to  the  same  law  as  gravity — 
that  is,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

That  the  sim,  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  and  the  great  gravitating  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  should  exercise  a  mag- 
netic influence  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
this  influence  should  vary  according  to 
the  same  law  as  gravity,  or  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  heat,  will  not  ap- 
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pear  perhaps  very  surprising.  But  the 
discovery  by  Sabine  that  the  moon  exer- 
cises a  distinctly  traceable  eflEect  upon 
the  magnetic  needle  seems  to  ue  a  very 
remarkable  one.  We  receive  very  little 
light  from  the  moon,  much  less  (in  com- 
parison with  the  sun's  light)  than  most 
persons  would  suppose,  and  we  get  ab- 
solutely no  perceptible  heat  from  her. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  rather  to  the 
influence  of  mass  and  proxhnity  that  the 
magnetic  disturbances  caused  by  the 
moon  must  be  ascribed.  But  if  the 
moon  exercises  an  influence  in  this  way, 
why  should  not  the  planets  ?  We  shall 
see  that  there  is  evidence  of  some  such 
influence  being  exerted  by  these  bodies. 

More  mysterious  if  possible  than  any 
of  the  facts  we  have  discussed  is  the 
phenomenon  of  magnetic  storms.  The 
needle  has  been  exhibiting  for  several 
weeks  the  most  perfect  uniformity  of 
oscillation.  Day  after  day  the  careful 
microscopic  observation  of  the  needle's 
progress,  has  revealed  a  steady  swaying 
to  and  fro,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
masts  of  a  stately  ship  at  anchor  on  the 
scarce-heaving  breast  of  ocean.  Sud- 
denly a  change  is  noted ;  irregular 
jerking  movements  are  perceptible,  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  regular  periodic 
oscillations.  A  magnetic  storm  is  in 
progress.  But  Avhere  is  the  centre  ot 
disturbance,  and  what  are  the  limits  ot 
the  storm  ?  The  answer  is  remarkable. 
If  the  jerking  movements  observed  in 
jilaces  spread  over  very  large  regions  of 
the  earth — and  in  some  well-authenti- 
cated cases  over  the  whole  earth — be 
compared  with  the  local  time,  it  is  found 
that  (allowance  being  made  for  diifer- 
eiice  of  longitude)  they  occur  2^reciseli/ 
at  the  sc(me  instant.  The  magnetic  vi- 
brations thrill  in  one  moment  through 
the  whole  frame  of  our  earth. 

But  a  very  singular  circumstance  is 
obsei-ved  to  characterize  these  magnetic 
storms.  They  are  nearly  always  ob- 
served to  be  accompanied  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  aurora  in  high  latitudes, 
northern  and  southern.  Probably  they 
never  happen  without  such  a  disjilay  ; 
but  numbers  of  auroras  escape  our  no- 
tice. The  converse  proposition,  how- 
ever, has  been  established  as  an  univer- 
sal one.  No  great  display  of  the  aurora 
ever  occurs  Avithout  a  strongly  marked 
magnetic  storm. 
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Magnetic  storms  sometimes  last  for 
several  hours  or  even  days. 

Remembering  the  iufluencc  wliich  the 
sun  has  been  found  to  exercise  u])on  the 
magnetic  needle,  tlie  question  will  nat- 
urally arise,  has  the  sun  anything  to  do 
with  magnetic  storms  ?  We  have  clear 
evidence  that  he  has. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1859, 
Messrs.  Carrington  and  Hodgson  were 
observing  the  sun,  one  at  Oxford  and 
the  other  in  London.  Their  scrutiny 
was  directed  to  certain  large  spots 
which,  at  that  time,  marked  the  sun's 
face.  Suddenly,  a  bright  light  was  seen 
by  each  observer  to  break  out  on  the 
sun's  surface,  and  to  travel,  slowly  in 
appearance,  but  in  reality  at  the  rate  of 
about  7,000  miles  in  a  minute,  across  a 
part  of  the  solar  disk.  Now  it  was 
found  afterward  that  the  self-registering 
magnetic  instruments  at  Kew  had  made 
at  tliat  very  instant  a  strongly  marked 
jerk.  It  was  learned  that  at  that  mo- 
ment a  magnetic  storm  prevailed  at  the 
"West  Indies,  in  South  America,  and  in 
Australia.  The  signalmen  in  the  tele- 
graph stations  at  Washington  and  Phil- 
adelphia received  strong  electric  shocks ; 
the  pen  of  Bain's  telegraph  was  followed 
by  a  flame  of  fire  ;  and  in  Norway  the 
telegraphic  machinery  was  set  on  tire. 
At  night  great  auroras  were  seen  in 
both  hemispheres.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  connect  these  startling  magnetic  indi- 
cations with  the  remarkable  appearance 
observed  upon  the  sun's  disk. 

But  there  is  othei*  evidence.  Mag- 
netic storms  prevail  more  commonly  in 
some  years  than  in  others.  In  those 
years  in  which  they  prevail  most  fre- 
quently, it  is  found  that  the  ordinary 
oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle  are 
more  extensive  than  usual.  Now  when 
these  peculiarities  had  been  noticed  for 
many  j'ears,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
an  alternate  and  systematic  increase  and 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  magnetic 
action,  and  that  the  period  of  the  varia- 
tion was  about  eleven  years.  But  at 
the  same  time  a  diligent  observer  had 
been  recording  the  appearance  of  the 
sun's  face  from  day  to  day  and  from 
year  to  year.  He  had  found  that  the 
solar  spots  are  in  some  years  more  freely 
displayed  than  in  others.  And  he  had 
determined  the  period  in  which  the 
spots  are   successively  presented   with 


maximum  frequency  to  be  about  eleven 
years.  On  a  comparison  of  the  two 
sets  of  observations  it  was  found  (and 
has  now  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
many  years  of  continued  observation) 
that  magnetic  i)erturbations  are  most 
energetic  when  the  sun  is  most  S2)otted, 
and  vice  versd. 

For  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as 
this  none  but  a  cosmical  cause  can 
suffice.  We  can  neither  say  that  the 
spots  cause  the  magnetic  storms  nor 
that  the  magnetic  storms  cause  the 
spots.  We  must  seek  for  a  cause  pro- 
ducing at  once  both  sets  of  phenomena. 
There  is  as  yet  no  certainty  in  this 
matter,  but  it  seems  as  if  philosophers 
would  soon  be  able  to  trace  in  the  dis- 
turbing action  of  the  planets  upon  the 
solar  atmosphere  the  cause  as  well  of 
the  marked  period  of  eleven  years  as  of 
other  less  distinctly  marked  j)eriod3 
which  a  diligent  observation  of  solar 
phenomena  is  beginning  to  educe. 


Macmilian. 
OP  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

BY   ROBERT   IIAYNES   CAVE,    JI.A. 

There  is  a  story  somewhere  told  of  a 
very  young  traveller,  who  started  on 
the  Grand  Tour  with  the  laudalile  in- 
tention, common  to  young  travellers  in 
general,  of  recording  daily  the  imi)res- 
sions  of  ills  journey.  Artned  with  note- 
book and  i^encil  and  the  other  impedi- 
menta of  the  tourist,  after  a  somewhat 
stormy  passage  across  the  Channel,  he 
arrived  late  at  night  at  the  good  town 
of  Havre.  He  was  at  once  pounced 
upon  by  a  drunken  commissionnaire,  and 
hurried  off  to  a  hotel  in  the  town,  where 
a  chambermaid  with  locks  of  more  than 
golden  hue  liglited  him  to  his  room. 
Eager  to  caiay  into  eflect  the  good  in- 
tentions with  which  he  started,  our  trav- 
eller hastily  jots  down  in  his  diary  the 
first  impressions  of  a  foreign  land  in 
these  laconic  terms :  "  The  men  of  Nor- 
mandy all  drunkards ;  the  women  all 
have  red  hair."  The  story  may  pass  as 
a  satire  upon  the  folly  of  hasty  general- 
izations ;  of  deducing  general  laws  from 
a  few  particular  instances,  selected  with- 
out care,  and  accepted  without  examina- 
tion. But,  although  this  may  be  a 
glaring  example,  still  the  habit  itself  is 
one  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
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given.  It  saves  so  miich  trouble,  and 
requires  so  little  thought.  And  of  all 
tlie  hasty  and  Mse  results  we  reach  by 
this  method,  perliaps  the  connuonest  and 
most  untrue  are  those  with  respect  to 
the  ways  of  life,  the  fortunes,  the  pur- 
suits, and  the  happiness  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Upon  these  subjects  most  people 
are  never  timid  of  generalizing.  And, 
Avlien  their  information  is  scanty,  as  it 
necessarily  must  often  be,  of  course  they 
arrive  at  very  false  and  ridiculous  con- 
clusions. 

To  give  an  instance.  The  old  contrast 
between  the  intelligence  of  town  and 
country  people  is  still  maintained  by 
some  hasty  writers,  who  generalize  upon 
insufficient  data.  Now,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  general  run  of  townsjieo- 
ple  are  sharper  tlian  the  average  country 
bumpkin.  Men's  wits  ar^  naturally 
sharpened  by  rubbing  against  eacli 
other.  But  the  fallacy  lies  in  supposing 
that  the  sharpened  wits  of  townsfolk 
find  a  more  intellectual  work  to  do  than 
the  blunter  wits  of  those  who  dwell  in 
conntry  places.  Take  for  instance  the 
talk  which  goes  on  amongst  middle-class 
people  over  the  dinner-table  or  tea-table 
in  town  and  country.  Now,  no  doubt, 
bucolic  convei'sation  is  very  trying  to 
your  town-bred  man.  But  then,  if  he 
be  wise,  he  will  try  and  take  an  interest 
in  country  afiairs,  if  among  country 
people  he  must  needs  be  thrown.  "  Sir," 
said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  listening  erec- 
tis  aurihfs,  "  if  I  had  to  live  in  tlie 
country,  I  should  talk  about  bullocks." 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  table-talk  of  your  average 
townsman  is  at  all  of  a  more  intellectual 
cast.  It  consists  mainly,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  of  gossip — of  news- 
paper gossip,  perhaps,  of  gossip  which 
has  a  wider  latitude  of  subjects  to  exer- 
cise itself  upon,  but  which  is  gossip  still, 
inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  things  done  or 
doing,  rather  than  with  abstract  ques- 
tions or  first  principles.  Undoubtedly 
civilization  has  an  emasculating  effect 
upon  the  common  run  of  minds.  Man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  But  he  is 
learning  to  live  by  newspapers — by 
printed  sheets  which  carry  news.  Now 
Ave  respect  the  ideas  of  the  ancients, 
because  they  had  time  to  think  ;  v/here- 
as  facts  flow  in  so  fast  upon  the  modern 
mind  that  it  has  no  leisure  to  classify 


them,  much  less  to  reason  ujjon  the  data 
they  afford. 

In  truth,  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
respectively  of  dwellers  in  town  and 
countiy  is  a  thing  you  cannot  generalize 
upon.  Wise  men,  intellectual  men,  men 
who  can  see  an  incli  beyond  their  noses, 
are  alike  rare  and  few,  whether  in 
country  or  town.  But  wherever  they 
dwell,  they  do  not  owe  their  brains  to 
their  place  of  habitation.  To  live  in  a 
Boeotian  clay  soil  will  not  make  them 
fools ;  as  indeed  a  residence  at  Athens 
itself  cannot  turn  a  fool  into  a  philoso- 
pher. When  you  have  said  that  talent 
naturally  gravitates  toward  the  towns, 
you  have  said  as  much  as  the  subject 
will  admit  of  in  the  way  of  generaliza- 
tion. And,  indeed,  I  suppose  that  the 
towns  in  time  mean  to  absorb  the  great- 
er part  of  the  poj)nlation  of  England. 
It  M'as  so  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Men 
gathered  themselves  into  towns  for  se- 
curity. And  it  seems  likely  to  be  the 
case  in  a  few  years  with  this  or  the  next 
generation.  The  towns  are  draining  the 
country  of  its  life-blood,  since  men  have 
begun  again  to  gather  themselves  into 
towns  for  commerce. 

And  withal,  I  supjjose  there  was  never 
an  age  in  which  a  more  genuine  enthusi- 
asm was  felt  and  manifested  by  all 
classes  for  country  pursuits,  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  Englishmen  are  more 
eager  than  ever  after  country  sports. 
But  the  whole  tendency  of  the  modern 
English  mind  seems  to  be  toward  nat- 
uralism. Our  best  art  is  naturalistic. 
This  century  has  seen  the  creation  of  a 
school  of  Avater-color  painting  whose  aim 
is  the  delineation  of  realistic  landscape. 
And  natural  history  seems  likely  to  be- 
come the  favorite  pursuit  of  our  boys 
and  girls,  since  the  study  of  it  has  been 
taken  up  with  enthusiasni  by  clever  men 
Avho  are  also  popular  vviiters. 

And  the  frame  of  mind  which  impels 
men  to  the  study  of  natural  history  is 
one  which  can  be  very  easily  under- 
stood. Undoubtedly  the  proper  and  the 
natural  study  of  maid<ind  is  man.  There 
can  be  no  such  subject  of  interest  for 
the  human  mind  as  tliat  whicli  is  aft'ord- 
ed  by  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  interests, 
the  habits,  the  progi-ess  or  retrogression 
of  the  human  race.  AVhether  regarded 
in  the  light  of  history,  pr  politics,  or 
religion,  or  ethics,  or  metaphysics,  the 
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humani  niJiil  aliemim  is  a  touch  of  na- 
ture wliich  will  always  wring  plaudits 
from  pit,  gallery,  and  boxes, — from  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men.  And  at 
tirst  sight  it  does  seem  a  monstrous 
thing,  or  the  mark  of  a  very  little  mind, 
to  quit  the  study  of  men — of  a  man, 
look  you,  the  heir  of  all  ages  :  "  so  noble 
in  reason,  so  inlinite  in  faculties,  in  form 
and  moving  so  express  and  admirable, 
in  action  so  like  an  angel,  in  apprehen- 
sion so  like  a  God !  "  to  quit,  I  say,  the 
study  of  man,  that  one  may  employ  one- 
self in  studying  an  oyster  or  a  shrimp. 
But  the  explanation  of  this  is  not  ditii- 
cult  to  find.  The  young  enthusiast  of 
human  nature,  fresh  from  the  study  of 
history  and  philosophy,  tries  to  npply 
what  he  has  learnt  in  books  to  the  living 
subject,  man.  lie  starts  with  a  generous 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  ;  he  enters  upon 
a  profession ;  he  mixes  with  men.  But 
he  is  brought  to  a  sudden  paiise  by  the 
dead  weight  of  practical  experience. 
Like  a  young  horse  starting  with  his 
first  load,  instead  of  moving  onward 
with  a  slow  and  steady  pull,  he  attempts 
a  rush :  the  dead  weight  checks  him, 
the  collar  galls  him,  and  he  becomes  for 
the  time  a  jibber.  To  drop  metaphor, 
there  probably  comes  a  time  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  men  when  the  study  of 
human  nature,  of  their  fellow-man,  his 
pursuits,  his  aims,  his  hopes — a  study 
which  they  entered  upon  with  such  avi- 
dity at  first — becomes  distasteful  to 
them.  Practically,  they  find  him  to  be 
a  meaner  being,  occupying  a  lower  place 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  than  they  had 
thought.  As  their  knowledge  of  the 
world  widens,  they  find  that  some  one 
or  two  men  whom  they  had  looked  up 
to  as  their  guides  and  teachers  are  not 
perfect  or  infallible.  They  find  out  in 
them  that  weaker  side  of  humanity  in 
which  all  men  share.  And  so,  from 
being  hero-worshippers,  they  become  for 
a  time  misanthropists.  Tlie  fact  is,  they 
have  probed  just  deep  enough  to  find 
the  devil  in  man,  but  they  have  not 
probed  deep  enough  to  find  the  angel. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  devil 
they  get  at  in  most  modern  men  is  such 
a  poor  devil  after  all,  deteriorated,  says 
the  sneering  philosopher,  by  much  inter- 
course with  man  ;  who  does  not  seem 
to  know  how  to  sin  upon  a  grand  scale, 
but  is  a   compound   of  meanness   and 


petty  shifts — not  Milton's  devil,  but 
rather  Gothe's :  a  sneering,  shifty  Me- 
phistophelian  fiend,  and  not  the  prime- 
val Satan  at  all. 

And  so,  disgusted  for  a  time  with  hu- 
man kind,  they  take  refuge  with  nature. 
"  Nature,"  says  our  disappointed  enthu- 
siast, with  a  sneer  upon  his  li[>,  and  a 
scowl  over  his  shoulder  at  poor  regard- 
less humanity,  "  never  did  betray  the 
heart  that  loved  her."  And  in  the  study 
of  nature  it  is  possible  for  all  men  to 
rest — for  a  time.  So  the  student  be- 
comes a  sketcher,  a  geologist,  a  botanist, 
a  chemist,  or  what  not :  and  he  is  ab- 
sorbed by  his  hobby,  and  liappy.  And 
indeed,  my  fellow-mortal,  what  happiness 
in  a  quiet  undemonstrative  way  is  great- 
er than  his  who  has  lately  mounted  a 
hobby  whose  vices  or  unsoundness  he 
has  had  no  time  to  find  oiit,  and  so  goes 
prancing  along  the  road  satisfied  with 
himself,  satisfied  with  his  cob,  and  re- 
gardless of  all  lookers-on?  But  then, 
as  a  rule,  a  man  finds  out  after  a  time 
that  this  will  not  do.  He  can't  go  on 
for  ever  riding  his  hobby  horse,  ei  totus 
in  illis.  The  world's  work  must  be 
done,  and  the  world's  work  cannot  be 
taken  up  and  put  down  as  a  par  erg  on. 
The  study  of  natural  history  may  be  a 
delightful  and  engrossing  pursuit.  But 
there  is  world's  work  to  be  taken  in 
hand  and  finished — it  must  be  done  by 
some  one.  Men  must  be  governed, 
taught,  disciplined,  warned,  punished, 
and  physicked.  And  to  do  this  well, 
nay,  even  to  do  it  at  all,  the  caput  mor- 
tuum,  man,  must  be  studied.  And  al- 
though dissection  may  not  be  at  first  a 
pleasant  pursuit,  but  rather  repulsive, 
still  even  dissections  engross  the  mind, 
and  whatever  does  that,  after  a  time, 
pleases. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  the  re- 
flective mind,  that  men  in  general  should 
set  si;ch  store  by  the  memory  of  cci'tain 
of  their  fellows,  who  have  worked,  not 
for  them,  but  simply  in  the  interests  of 
nature.  What  is  the  charm,  for  instance, 
of  White's  "  Selborne  ?  "  White  him- 
self we  take  to  be  a  commonplace  per- 
son ;  shall  we  say  even  a  somewhat 
heavy  man  ?  He  has  no  high  ideal  of 
duty,  this  parson,  or  professional  soul 
doctor,  who  dwells  in  the  little  Hamp- 
shire village.  The  spiritual  eternities 
which  surround  him  do  not  seem  to  appal 
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—nay,  even  to  make  him  sad — scarcely, 
in  fact,  interest  him  at  all.  So  many 
souls,  eternal  existences,  battling  for 
weal  or  woe,  pass  by  liis  gates  at  sun- 
rise, going  forth  to  their  Vork  and  to 
tlieir  labor  till  the  evening.  And  he 
notes  down  in  his  diaries  as  matters  of 
primal  importance,  that  the  tortoise  in 
his  garden  has  emerged  from  its  winter's 
sleep,  and  that  the  bantam  hen  hns  begun 
to  incubate.  And  Gilbert  White's  nnme 
is  a  household  word  even  yet.  He  is,  in 
fact,  simply  a  good  specimen  of  a  man, 
happy  and  innocent,  absorbed  in  his 
quiet  country  pui'suits.  Verily,  innocent 
happiness  must  be  a  plant  of  rare  growth 
amongst  us,  that  we  should  prize  it  at 
such  a  rate  as  this. 


Chambers's  Journal. 
TROPICAL  SCENERY. 


Ax  extraordinary  amount  and  variety 
of  natural  beauty  distinguishes  that  vol- 
canic offspring  of  the  Indian  Ocean, which 
we  are  in  the  unaccountable  habit  of  call- 
ing the  Mauritius,  an  en-orinto  which  no 
reader  of  Mr.  Boyle's  pleasant  book  must 
ever  again  fall.*  The  climate  is  so  delight- 
ful, that  one  does  not  mind  an  incidental 
earthquake,  or  an  occasional  tornado ;  but 
it  takes  a  European  some  time  to  get  ac- 
customed to  it.  The  mornings  are  cool, 
the  nights  are  balmy  and  refreshing,  the 
twilights  brief  but  wonderfully  beautiful, 
flir  surpassing  any  which  Europe  beholds. 
Summer  is  perpetual.    Few  trees  shed 


There  are  a  few  happy  souls  indeed  to  ^'^^"'  je^^^'^s  so  completely  all  at  once,as  to 

whom  nature  and  the  study  of  nature  Requite  bare.     One  sort  of  brilliant  plant 

becomes  the  "  be  all  and  end  all  "  of  ex-  ^''^pi'llj  succeeds   the  last;   many   flow- 

istence.     With  no  Nemesis  of  neglected  ^''  ^^^'^'®  ^'"  oftener  in  the  twelve  months, 

duty   behind   them— for  this,  they  feel  T^^^  palms  are  all  the  year  round  putting 

before  high  heaven  and  in  the  sight  of  ^"^''t'^^  "ew  branches,  and  as  the  young  one 


man,  is  their  duty — they  go  through  the 
world  as  though  it  wei-e  another  Garden 
of  Eden,  which  indeed  to  them  it  is. 
Living  creatures,  first  seen  by  their  eye, 
come  to  them  to  be  named  ;  and  tliey 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  w^alking 
m  the  cool  of  the  day.  But  then  it  wal 
never  intended  that  earth  should  have 
many  of  these  men.  One  or  two  Gilbert 
Whites  at  a  time  are  as  many  as  the 


unfolds  itself  to  tower  over  the  othert,, 
the  underneath  one  of  all  fodes,  and  soon 
falls.  The  air  is  so  clear,  so  sweet,  so 
fresh,  that  even  the  abnormallv  unclean- 
ly habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Louis, 
and  condition  of  the  toMn,  cannot  render 
it  pestilential  ;  and  the  beautiful  indige- 
nous productions  of  the  country,  enrich- 
ing the  landscape  with  unsurpassed  treas- 
ures of  form  and    coloring,  are   supple- 


work]  generally  produces,  and,  indeed      ^?i^"t^'<i   ^7   exotic   importations   which 

"" ■'  "  ,       -        '    fiiid  ^  congenial   home   in    the   favored 

soil  and  the  paradisaical  temperature.  The 
"natives,"  a  wonderful  mixture  of  races, 
known  to  the  English  and  French  colo- 
nists generically  as"Malabars,"arenota 
"  bad  lot  "  in  the  main  ;  though  they  have 
one  horrible  characteristic  sufficient  to 
render  the  most  beautiful  country  on 
earth  unbearable  to  liyein— they  are  ex- 
cessively cruel  to  animals.  They  have 
much  of  the  negro  jollity  and  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  are  entirely  indifferent  to  truth. 
The  pure  negro  element  is  rai)idly  dying 
out  of  the  population,  Avhich  1\\\\  ])oyle 
regards  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  the 
Asiatics  being  infinitely  better  as  labor- 
ers. 

All  the  country  presents  the  character- 
istics of  the  out-of-door  life  which  is  led 
there  :  the  houses  are  prim,  tasteless,  half- 


as  many  as  it  generally  needs.  For  to 
most  of  us,  under  a  solemn  guise,  and 
with  stately  mien,  comes  Madam  Duty, 
and,  laying  finger  upon  lip,  she  saith, 
"  Cease,  trifier,  from  these  pleasant  pur- 
suits.^ Leave  moor  and  forest  and  moun- 
tain-side and  river-bank.  Go  out  into 
the  higlnvays  of  life,  where  human 
kmd  do  congregate,  even  amongst  the 
stenches  and  cesspools  of  humanity,  if 
needs  must,  and  there  find  your  work  of 
love,  and  your  reward  of  conquest 
Away  with  that  buttei-fly's  wing  of  feath- 
ered mail  from  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  and,  if  thou  must  needs  spy  into 
nature's  secret,  let  it  be  rather  into  hu- 
man nature,  and  for  the  welfare  of  human 
kind.  Leave  the  insect  of  a  day,  and  at 
least,  as  an  immortal,  study  the  ways  of 
the  nmnortals."  So  speaks  Madam 
■L>i'ty,  :ind  if  she  saith  truth  or  no,  who 
shall  tell  ? 


*  Far  Away;  or  Skdches  of  Sen,')-//  and  Societij 
in  Mauritius.  By  Charles  Johu  Boyle.  Loudou  : 
Chapman  «fe  Hall. 
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furnished,  the  planters'  cottages  mere 
sheds,  as  is  not  unnatural  where  the  only 
use  ever  made  of  a  dwelling  is  to  eat 
and  sleep  in  it.  The  religions  of  the  "  na- 
tive "  populations  are  as  mixed  and  as 
motley  as  their  origin  and  their  costumes. 
The  Hindoo  population  is  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  very  grossest  idola- 
try ;  it  must  be  "  piled  up  "  almost  out  of 
sight,  for  Mr.  Boyle  calls  it "  gross  even  for 
Hindoos."  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that 
conversion  to  Christianity  goes  on  but 
slowly,  and  is  not  of  a  particularly  satis- 
factory kind.  The  most  remai'kable' de- 
monstration of  faith  is  a  festival  which 
proves  how  spurious  the  Christianity  is 
these  peo]ile  profess.  This  fete  is  Moham- 
medan in  its  origin,  and  is  in  fact  celebrat- 
ed privately  bythe  Mussulman  sect,  who 
look  on  contemptuously  at  the  "Chris- 
tian" usurpation.  It  is  called  the  "  Yam- 
seh,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  cry  of  lamentation  and  wailing  over 
Hosein  ;  and  is  in  fact  the  Carnival  of 
Mauritius,  more  grotesque,  meaningless, 
and  noisy  than  such  exhibitions  else- 
where, but  not  without  the  attraction  of 
a  strange  fanaticism,  exuberant  gayety, 
and  the  beauty  of  vivid  coloring,  abun- 
dant light,  incessant  movement,  and  glo- 
rious weather. 

There  are  tw^o  great  sights  to  be  seen 
in  Mauritius,  and  each  possesses,  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  interest,  that  of  ena- 
bling the  beholder  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  lavish  and  enchanting  beauty 
of  the  country.  One  is  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  sugar-making ;  the  other  is  the 
"  Chasse  au  Cerf,"  which  upsets  our  ideas 
very  oddly,  for  it  begins  on  the  15th  of 
May  and  ends  on  the  31st  of  August. 
The  chasse  is  conducted  strictly  on  the 
French  system,  and  that  at  ^hich  Mr. 
Boyle  "assisted  "  started  from  the  Hangar, 
thus  described  :  "  The  Hangar  I  found  to 
be  on  a  larger  scale  than  I  had  expected  ; 
indeed,  in  aspect,  it  is  quite  a  little  vil- 
lage. It  stands  on  a  cleared  space,  the  for- 
est creeping  up  close  on  all  four  sides. 
A  large  flower-bed,  with  a  shigle  palm 
here  and  tliere,  and  a  chmip  of  bananas, 
took  somewhat  from  its  otherwise  wild 
look,  A  long  building  to  the  right,  the 
salle  a  manger ;  close  to  this  a  circular  one, 
the  rotonde,  for  the  company  while  wait- 
ing for  dinner.  Beyond  this  stands  the 
abattoir,  furnished  with  dressers,  where- 
on to  cut  up  the  slaughtered  game — in- 


numerable large  hooks,  for  hanging  it, 
studding  the  rafters.  Kound  these,  seve- 
ral detached  buildings  are  grouped,  a  host 
of  small  cases  a  deux  chanibres — a  com- 
plete camp,  in  short,  into  whieh  the  guests 
are  distributed  by  twos  and  twos  as  they 
arrive  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  kitchens, 
pantries,  larders,  store-rooms,  and  so 
forth."  From  this  woodland  dwelling, 
in  such  weather  as  the  first  day  of  the 
world's  existence  might  have  witnessed, 
the  chasse  set  forth,  and  tlu-ough  ichat  a 
scene  ! 

First  came  a  dark  intricate  forest,  to 
be  threaded  in  single  file,  by  a  path  now 
winding  upward  and  across  level  ground ; 
now  downward,  and  over  greensward  ; 
by  streams,  crossed  by  rugged  trunks  of 
fiillen  trees,  now  sluggish  and  clear,  anon 
brisk  and  brawling.  Suddenly  the  party 
find  themselves  in  a  grove  of  the  Travel- 
ler's Tree  (  Urania  S2)eciosa),  a  marvel- 
lous specimen  of  vegetation,  and  this  seen 
alone  in  its  grandeur,  forming  one  vast 
thicket,  marvellously  imposing.  "  Thou- 
sands ^vere  growing  vigorously,  hundreds 
have  fallen  over  and  against  each  other, 
many  leaned  forward,  broken  and  tatter- 
ed, while  others  measured  the  ground, 
and  were  rotting  upon  it,  in  huge  dis- 
ordered heaps  of  stems  and  foliage.  Our 
road  was  the  most  curious  feature  of  all. 
It  was  regularly  sliced  through,  like  a 
narrow  cutting  of  a  cliif  on  a  railroad. 
We  passed  through  impenetrable  walls 
of  gigantic  interlaced  leaves,  pulpy-look- 
ing succulent  trunks,  tlie  outer  side  regu- 
larly shaven  clean  and  flat.  No  part  of 
the  tree  hung  or  bent  forward,  none  of 
the  broad  leaves  waved  overhead  ;  the 
path  was  hewed  solidly  out  of  them. 
From  all  this  every  now  and  then  we  came 
suddenly  out  upon  an  open  glade,  across 
which  the  sun  darted  its  broad  golden 
streaks,  then  drew  them  in  again.  A 
mass  of  black  clouds  seemed  to  be 
still  struggling  to  imprison  it.  IMoun- 
tains  backed  the  landscape,  the  high- 
er ridge  gloomily  veiled  in  mist. 
Once  for  a  foreground  we  came  upon  a 
herd  of  deer  browsing ;  up  weiit  their 
antlers  quivering,  as  our  steps  disturbed 
them,  and  they  boiinded  away  !  "  Then 
came  a  sudden  change  of  landscape  ;  the 
Traveller's  Tree  disappeared,  the  party 
crossed  another  stream,  and  were  inclo- 
sed in  a  wilderness  of  tlie  stern  black 
jamrose.  But  the  dark  bounds  were  more 
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than  mofliiied,  they  were  rendered  beau- 
tiful by  long  ranks  of  the  wild  citron-tree, 
rising  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  bearing 
rich  loads  of  their  burnished  golden  fruit, 
pendent  against  masses  ofpolished  leaves 
of  vivid  green.  Again  a  stream,  broader, 
tamer  this  time,  and  a  wide  cleared  coun- 
try is  reached,  where  the  fern  grows  high, 
and  the  grass  is  rank  and  long — where 
there  are  brakes,  but  no  brambles, 
and  thickets  of  wild  raspberry,  a  plant 
delightful  to  the  eye,  with  its  hirsute, 
prickly,  vine-shaped  leaves,  and  scarlet 
berries  with  a  most  refreshing  acid, which 
runs  riot  through  every  Avood  in  the  island. 
Here  the  business  of  the  chasse  began  ; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  scene  had  more 
charm  for  Mr.  Boyle,  and  he  eagerly  stud- 
ied every  detail  of  the  landscape  around, 
as  he  kept  his  position,  close  to  a  singular 
object.  This  was  a  dead  tree, quite  branch- 
less, tall  and  straight,  standing  quite  soli- 
tary in  the  open,  and  surmounted  by 
something  which  looked  like  a  white,  sol- 
id, cinderlike  sponge,  but  which  really 
was  a  nest  of  the  mercilessly  destructive 
white-ant.  Just  above  where  this  little 
world  of  wonderful  insect-life  clung,  sat  a 
bright  green  parrot,  drying  and  pluming 
himself,  and  fluttering  his  feathers,  on 
which  the  sun  glinted.  In  face  was  a  thick- 
et of  dark  janirose,  behind  a  ravine  chok- 
ing with  lavish  and  gigantic  vegetation  ; 
on  the  horizon,  the  misty  peaks  of  pur- 
ple mountains. 

The  feast  of  beauty  afforded  by  the 
second  day  of  the  chasse  was  even  more 
rich  and  rare,  for  it  had  the  grandeur 
and  the  music  of  many  waters  added  to 
it.  The  cascade  of  Dya  Mamon  stands 
in  the  midst  of  an  unsurpassable  land- 
scape, and  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of 
the  forest  growths  are  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. Mr.  Boyle  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  trees ;  to  their  mysterious,  sym- 
pathetic life ;  to  the  curious  stealthy 
whispering  and  watchfulness  of  them  ;  to 
that  unwritten,  unspoken  poetry  which 
has  dwelt  in  the  foi-est  lords  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  inspired  the  pagan  mind 
with  its  beautiful  myth  of  the  Hama- 
dryad, and  inspired  the  great  Christian 
saint  Columba,  when,  in  the  terribly 
pathetic  lament  of  his  exile,  he  sang  : 
Crowded  full  of  heaven's  angels  is  every  leaf  of 
the  oaks  of  Derry. 

On  the  heights  to  which  the  chasse  led 


them,  the  bamboo  grows  to  an  unusual 
altitude,  and  in  extraordinary  luxuri- 
ance ;  heavy  masses  of  the  sombre  jam- 
rose  are  mixed  up  with  all  this  light  fea- 
thery green  foliage  ;  white  palms,  grow- 
ing profusely  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
finish  off  the  vista  with  their  unequalled, 
slim,  Asiatic  grace.  Mr.  Boyle  remarks 
upon  the  scarcity  of  tree  ferns.  "  It  is 
curious,''  he  says,  "how  often  one  seeks 
in  vain  for  these  beautiful  children  of  the 
forest.  Like  many  other  beautiful  children, 
they  are  capi'icious,  and  you  may  go  on 
sometimes  for  miles,  and  never  find  one 
in  the  very  spot  where  you  would  fancy 
they  would  most  love  to  grow."  Mr. 
Boyle's  "  post"  was  close  by  the  Dya  Ma- 
mon ;  at  his  feet  the  river  spread  out  into 
a  broad,  shallow  basin,  with  hundreds  of 
transparent  side-pools,  and  curling  eddies 
forming  rapids  which  subside  into  the 
enormous  green  glassy  sheet,  and  slide 
down  a  sheer  height  of  one  hundred  feet. 
Right  opposite  to  him  rose  a  noble  moun- 
tain, cone-shaped,  and  thickly  wooded  to 
the  summit;  true  primeval  forest,  against 
whose  unsullied  majesty,  against  whose 
lavish  beauty,  no  human  hand  has  ever 
been  raised.  "  Across  that  amphitheatre 
of  trees,  for  centuries  and  centuries,  sun- 
shine had  gleamed,  and  the  fierce  hurri- 
cane had  swept  ;  but  as  for  the  inter- 
ference of  destructive  man,  those  green 
fastnesses  rose  up  intact,  unmutilated,  as 
on  the  evening  and  morning  of  that  day 
when  God  saw  that  they  were  good." 
There  are  strange,  wild  stories  current 
about  the  falls  w^hich  bear  the  uncreole 
Malagasy  name  of  "Dya  Mamon."  The 
country  about  was  a  favorite  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Maroons,  or  fugitive  slaves, 
in  the  bad  old  times  of  slavery.  The 
wiklness  of  it  afforded  them  shelter  and 
concealment,  as  long  as  the  pursuit  was 
confined  to  the  masters  ;  but  when  those 
hunters  of  human  game  called  blood- 
hounds came  to  their  assistance,  no  hole, 
ever  so  remote,  seemed  any  longer  inac- 
cessible. 

Tills  is  the  story  of  the  naming  of  the 
falls:  "A  Malagash  Maroon,  called  Dya 
Mamon,  continued  to  battle  every  at- 
tempt to  take  him  for  ten  years.  He 
was  tracked  again  and  again,  and  actually 
hunted  up  to  the  edge  of  the  falls,  bxit 
there  he  always  gave  his  ])ursuers,  both 
men  and  dogs,  the  slip.  One  day, 
when  so  chased,  he  was   seen   to   leap 
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the  falls,  and  it  was  supposed  he  was 
drowned  ;  but  after  a  while,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all,  he  reappeared.  I  could  not 
ascertain  what  was  his  reputed  end ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  exploit  above 
mentioned,  he  was  given  credit  for  being 
in  league  Avith  the  devil,  if  not  the  devil 
himself,  and  was  left  unmolested.  Many- 
years  after,  it  was  discovered  that  a  large 
cavity  existed  in  the  rock  behind  the  falls, 
and  was  completely  concealed  by  them. 
Into  this  it  is  supposed  that  Dya  Mamon, 
being  an  expert  diver,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  retreat." 

The  way  back  from  the  chasse  lay 
i;]^on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  also 
wondrously  beautiful,  and  so  Mr.  Boyle 
had  seen  divine  haunts  of  Nature  which 
many  a  transient  dweller  in  the  island 
never  sees,  hears,  or  dreams  of,  but  goes 
away  believing  that,  beyond  its  skies, 
Mauritius  has  nothing  to  show  but 
strangely  peaked  mountains,  the  eter- 
nal cane-fields  which  he  passes  every  day, 
and  the  ravine  he  does  not  care  to  ex- 
plore. On  a  journey  to  the  "  Piton  do 
la  Riviere  Noire,"  the  highest  but  one 
of  the  most  accessible  mountain-summits 
in  the  island,  splendid  specimens  of  the 
ebony-tree  aboimd.  Two  kinds  are  found 
in  the  Mauritius  woods,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  citron  family.  The  man- 
darin, the  pamplemousse,  and  the  va- 
nilla, which  is  an  orchid,  also  abound,  and 
the  beautiful  wild  coifee-tree.  As  they 
wound  their  way  on  foot,  the  baggage 
being  carried  by  the  Malabars,  along 
the  steep  uprising  path,  the  scene  around 
Avas  of  magical  beauty.  Beyond  lay  the 
blue,  sparkling,  foam-flecked  sea  ;  above, 
the  cloudless  azure  sky ;  around,  the 
lavish  and  magnificent  tropical  trees. 
Three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  they 
rested,  and  "revelled  in  the  view." 
Well  they  might,  when  even  the  pale 
fancy  of  it  Avhich  written  words  can  gi\e, 
is  full  of  gladness  and  of  rest.  Three 
or  four  gorges  converging  to  a  point, 
their  sides  densely  wooded  from  where 
they  touch  the  earth  to  where  they 
seem  to  touch  the  sky  ;  down  at  their 
bases,  the  dark,  narrow,  serpentine  pas- 
sage, along  which  the  mountain  road 
curved  and  twisted,  looking  like  a  broad 
black  ribbon,  and  tlie  briskly  running 
stream  like  silver  threads  woven  into  it. 
Massive  sombre  tufts  here  and  there 
lying  broadly  in  the  lighter  shades  of 


green,  which  must  have  been  the  tops 
of  mango-trees  ;  the  foreground  a  heap 
of  giant  leaves  such  as  one  only  sees  in 
the  trojiics,  and  each  leaf  a  grand  study 
in  itself.  Aloes  M'ith  their  bell-clustered, 
lily-loaded,  wandlike  stems.  The  blend- 
ing colors  of  amarvellously  vivid  I'ainbow 
hanging  its  gorgeous  veil  over  the  scene. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  reached, 
a  vast  interminable  forest  lay  beneath 
them  on  the  other  side ;  so  they  de- 
scended quickly,  and  plunged  into  it. 
The  wonderful  beauty  of  tropical  forest 
has  no  drawback  in  Mauritius.  The 
song  of  birds  is  rare  indeed,  but  the  coo- 
ing of  the  doves  is  constant,  and  no  A^en- 
omous  thing  is  to  be  dreaded.  Snakes 
are  utterly  unknown,  and  toads,  out  of 
the  museum,  do  not  exist.  No  briers, 
no  thorns,  no  poisonous  growths,  but 
innumerable  "healing  plants  "  and  herbs 
fit  for  food.  A  rank  luxuriance,  a  Avild 
unrebuked  race  of  vegetable  giants, 
tangled  festoons  of  creepers  starred 
with  the  most  brilliant  floAvers,  hanging 
down  like  strung  jcAvels — these  are  the 
accidents,  the  superfluities  of  the  forest 
growth,  the  addenda  to  the  cocoa,  and 
the  palm,  the  breadfruit,  the  bamboo,  the 
cayenne,  the  mango,  and  countless  oth- 
ers. There  they  are,  amid  the  stately 
trees,  and  the  coils  of  lithe  "lianes;" 
each  unconsidered  thing  among  them  a 
treasure  of  price  for  conservatories  far 
away,  but  free  and  far  more  beautiful 
in  their  native  home.  "  If  you  look 
down,"  says  the  writer,  treating  of  the 
tramp  through  the  principal  forest^ 
"  there  are  green  depths  as  it  would 
seem  bottomless ;  if  you  look  up,  there 
is  roof  upon  loof  of  an  exquisitely  varie- 
gated verdure,  the  tall  tree-fern  pierc- 
ing through  the  under  and  densely  tan- 
gled vegetation  with  its  umbrella-shaped 
liead  waving  like  a  coronet  of  feathers. 
At  times  you  see  the  ghastly  bared  shape 
of  some  tempest-stricken  child  of  the 
Avoods,  stretching  across  as  if  to  hide 
its  nakedness  among  the  surrounding 
millions  of  leafy  things.  The  hope  of 
giving  any  adequate  idea  of  the  witch- 
ery of  a  scene  like  this  is  vain.  As  I 
Avrite,  I  think  of  Mendelssohn's  Avords : 
'  Every  man  Avho  looks  on  tlie  like,  must 
thank  God  for  having  endoAved  him  Avith 
sufticient  powder  to  grasp  and  feel  the 
grandeur  of  Avhat  be  sees,'  and  fully  feel 
their  truth." 
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When  the  party  reached  cleared 
ground,  and  were  walking  across  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  they  saw  an  occa- 
sional liut  on  the  other  side,  hardly  to 
be  distinguished,  so  corajjletely  had  tlie 
broad-leaved  "  calibasse  "  taken  posses- 
sion of  roof  and  sides.  They  also  saw 
frequent  specimens  of  the  raffia,  a  palm 
whose  branches  measure  twenty  feet 
and  upward  in  lengtli,  and  are  broad 
in  proportion,  and  which  flowers  at  a 
ripe  age  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
then  droops  and  dies,  when  the  long 
masses  of  polished  cones  which  have 
clung  to  it,  fall,  and  sow  themselves, 
and  so  replace  the  parent  tree.  Amid 
all  this  lavish  beauty,  scarlet  "  cardinal " 
birds  flying  fi'oni  branch  to  branch,  glit- 
tered like  living  gems.  Quite  suddenly 
they  emerged  into  an  open  space  where 
a  startling  contrast  presented  itself. 
"  Before  us,  extending  up  to  the  bases 
of  the  green  hills  which  rise  on  two 
sides  of  it,  lay  the  fixmous  Bois  Sec,  a 
wide  flat  surface  of  many  acres,  thickly 
dotted  with  the  tall,  gaunt,  ghastly,  ut- 
terly and  entirely  denuded  stems  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dead  forest 
trees — some  high,  some  by  comparison 
low,  but  each  and  all  widely  stretching 
out  their  scorched-looking,  withered 
limbs.  ISTot  a  single  green  tree  was  to 
be  seen.  One  might  almost  have  thought 
one  beheld  a  crowd  of  giants  in  the  act 
of  raising  their  bare  arms  in  frantic  sup- 
plication toward  heaven.  Various  are 
the  conjectures  as  to  this  peculiar  as- 
semblage of  dead  trees,  these  phantoms 
that  look  as  if  they  had  stalked  out  of 
an  antediluvian  forest  to  congregate  by 
themselves.  We  saw  the  Bois  Sec  on  a 
dull,  murky  morning — sunshine  would 
have  been  far  less  in  harmony  with  the 
sublimity  of  such  a  spectral  landscape. 
Something  of  awe  crept  over  me  as 
skeleton  after  skeleton  was  shut  out  of 
sight  by  the  wreaths  of  the  increasing 
mist.  It  was  like  the  winding  and  un- 
winding of  the  lifeless  body."  On  again 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  where  the 
branches  lap  over  so  thickly  that  the 
rain  is  broken  in  its  fall,  and  the  trees 
form  a  tented  road  for  the  travellers, 
where  everything  is  green  and  glitter- 
ing, a  wildness  of  beauty,  coloi*,  and 
sweet  scents,  where  the  mimosa  springs 
from  the  centre  of  the  stronger  trees, 
where  huge  orchids  nestle  in  the  rotting 


forked  branches,  and  small  ones,  trod- 
den under  foot,  give  out  delicious  per- 
fume. Here  is  an  extensive  grove  of 
the  vacoa,  a  gigantic  tree,  resembling 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the 
Jewish  temple.  On,  on  again  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Tamarind  Mountains,  where 
the  woods  are  yet  stiller  and  more  de- 
void of  life,  where  birds  perch  quietly 
within  reach  of  one's  arm,  and  where 
the  wide  gorge  opens  magnificently 
upon  a  view  of  the  sea  with  the  islands 
apparently  floating  on  it. 

From  the  splendid  wilderness  of  the 
tropical  forest,  Mr.  Boyle  takes  us  to 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  "Pampleraoas- 
ses,"  which  he  calls  "  the  Richmond  of 
St.  Louis."  It  covers  sixty  acres,  and 
has  the  cloudless  sky  overhead,  no  gla^^ed 
roof,  no  artificial  atmosphere,  and  no 
pigmy  growth.  Here  are  lines  of  palms 
which  form  a  galleiy  four  hundred  feet 
long.  Here  is  Bignonia  speciosa  which 
"might  stand  alone  in  an  English  jxark, 
and  cut  no  bad  figure  as  to  size,  loaded 
witli  deep  orange  clusters,  each  single 
flower  of  the  bunch  as  big  as  the  expand- 
ed one  of  our  common  magnolia."  Here 
is  the  "flamboyant"  or  flaming  tree, 
with  its  crimson  flower  ;  and  the  "  sang 
dragon  "  from  Guadeloupe,  with  its  gor- 
geous mixture  of  crimson  and  golden 
brown.  Here  is  the  "  bonnet  carre," 
white,  delicate,  gigantic,  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  ;  the  dillenia,  with  count- 
less snowy  blossoms,  larger  than  the 
grandest  Spanish  chestnut-flower,  which 
you  may  pass  by,  in  its  full  bloom,  and 
not  see  so  much  as  a  bud.  To  see  them, 
you  must  creep  under  the  overarching 
bi'anches,  and  there,  "in  beauty  curtain- 
ed from  the  light,"  under  the  rich  green 
cupola,  many  hundreds  of  big  white  bells, 
of  excjuisite  delicacy  ;  and  within  the  cor- 
olla such  a  collection  of  large  stamens,  all 
so  thickly  powdered  with  their  golden 
pollen,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  second  flower 
grew  within  the  petals.  Yonder  is  a 
grove  of  nutmeg-trees ;  near  at  hand  are 
cloA^e  and  cinnamon,  ginger  j^lant  and 
pepper  tree,  areca,  betel,  cayenne-palm, 
date-palm  (which  to  look  at  is  to  dream 
of  the  desert),  sago-palm  (which  to  name 
is  to  wake  up  to  the  reality  of  the  nur- 
sery dinner),  the  ginger-bread-palm,  the 
cocoa,  and  a  host  of  others. 

To  follow  Mr.  Boyle  from  the  trees 
and  the  plants  to  the  flowers,  and  thence 
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to  his  description  of  the  climate,  is  to 
receive  a  succession  of  impressions  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  of  surroundings 
amid  which  the  "  mere  joy  of  beauty  " 
miglit  ])ossibly  be  converted  from  a 
poetical  mytli  into  a  practical  fact.  Ho 
was  fortunate  as  he  was  enthusiastic  and 
sympathetic,  and  fortune  favored  him, 
lie  explored  the  beauties  of  Mauritius 
thoroughly,  and  was  not,  after  all, 
obliged  to  leave  the  island  with  his 
curiosity  unsatisfied  in  any  one  particu- 
hir.     lie  did  see  a  hurricane. 
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GIBRALTAR. 

NoTWiTHSTAXDiNG  the  cver-flowing 
stream  of  passengers  to  and  from  India, 
little  is  known  even  by  such  travellers 
themselves  of  Gibraltar,  the  greatest 
stronghold  in  the  world.  Steamers  do 
indeed  call,  and  hastily  take  in  coals,  but 
the  short  s])ace  of  time  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  passengers  scarcely  suf- 
fices for  more  than  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
far-famed  "galleries,"  or  a  stroll  in  the 
Almeda  Gardens.  The  writer  having, 
however,  visited  Gibraltar  under  circum- 
stances admitting  of  a  more  lengthened 
stay,  had  ample  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation. "  The  Rock,"  as  Gibraltar  is  fa- 
miliarly termed,  has  been  compared,  and 
not  inaptly,  to  a  gigantic  lion  couch- 
ant;  this  resemblance  will  at  once  strike 
even  the  casual  beholder  who  sees  it  for 
the  first  time  from  the  sea.  When,  how- 
ever, he  hears  that  the  great  sleei)ing 
mass  of  stone  before  him  contains  nearly 
one  thousand  guns  in  position,  and  some 
of  which  admit  of  sufficient  depression 
to  hit  an  object  at  150  yai'ds,  he  will  be 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  apt- 
ness of  a  figure  so  expressive  at  once  of 
power  and  of  repose ! 

The  origin  of  the  name  Gibraltar  is 
traced  to  a  compound  of  the  word  Gibel 
(mountain),  and  Tarif  (name  of  the  now- 
ruined  castle,  which  latter  is  believed  to 
have  been  called  after  its  builder),  the 
leader  of  the  first  Moorish  attack  in  the 
eighth  century. 

The  ruins  of  Tarif  still  present  an  ob- 
ject of  considerable  interest  to  antiqua- 
rian inspection,  and  amply  testify  the  ex- 


cellence of  the  Moorish  architecture,  after 
the  lapse  of  one  thousand  years.  The  Af- 
rican sway  in  Spain  was  finally  broken, 
after  a  duration  of  six  hundred  years,  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  Saracen 
intruders  finally  expelled  in  theyear  IGIO. 
Since  the  time  of  Ferdinand  iV.,  the  as- 
sailants on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defend- 
ers on  the  other,  have  invariably  been 
Christians,  and  its  subsequent  history  is 
a  mere  record  of  daring  attack,  and  al- 
most always  successful  defence.  An  in- 
cident related  of  one  of  thuse  sieges 
serves  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
A  foreign  garrison  was  in  ])ossession  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Spaniards  were  en- 
deavoring to  expel  the  intruder  by 
storm,  and  the  fortune  of  w^ar  seemed 
now  to  lean  to  the  side  of  tlie  foe,  and 
anon  to  the  native  forces.  It  is  said  that 
the  then  Queen  of  Spain,  who  was  a  per- 
sonal spectator  of  the  contest,  ascended 
a  neighboring  hill,  and  there  took  her 
seat,  swearing  that  "  she  would  never 
leave  it  till  she  saw  the  Spanish  ensign 
waving  over  the  fortress."  In  support 
of  the  story  of  this  rash  vow,  tlie  re- 
mains of  a  stone  seat  are  still  pointed 
out  as  the  Queen  of  Spain's  chair,  which 
indeed  she  might  have  continued  to 
occupy  till  the  day  of  her  death,  had 
not  the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  on  being 
apprised  of  the  circumstances,  hoisted 
the  Spanish  ensign  for  a  moment,  and  so 
released  her  from  her  royal  oath.  The 
disappointed  Queen  was  thus  compli- 
mented by  the  gallantry  of  the  foe, 
though  the  chagrin  caused  by  the  defeat 
of  her  forces  may  have  served  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  the  act,  at  least  in  her  eyes. 
The  story  lives,  whether  Avell  founded 
or  not,  and  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
Italian  comment,  Se  non  ^  vero  e  ben 
trovato. 

Gibraltar  in  time,  and  by  reason  of 
its  successive  resistances,  came  at  last  to 
be  regarded  as  impregnable.  This  im- 
pression was,  however,  dissipated  by  Sir 
George  Rooke  in  1702,  who,  in  return 
for  having  captured  this  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  world,  received  an  empty 
letter  of  tiianks !  Several  attempts 
Avere  made  to  recover  possession  of  the 
Rock  by  the  Spaniards,  within  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  capture  by  the  English ; 
and  its  position  naturally  still  causes  it 
to  be  looked  upon  with  jealous  eyes  by 
the  Spanish  people.     An  instance  of  the 
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way  in  which  the  Englisli  occupation  is 
regarded  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  neighboi'ing  village  of  San  Roque 
continues  to  use  the  following  formulary 
in  all  its  public  documents  :  "  We,  the 
municipality  of  the  most  noble  and  most 
loyal  city  of  Gibraltar,  sitting  in  San 
Roque,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  that 
fortress,"  &c.,  &c.  That  Spain  should 
meditate  any  new  attempt  to  wrest  "  that 
fortress  "  from  the  English  in  the  present 
day  is  not  very  likely :  still,  former  ex- 
periences serve  to  suggest  caution  against 
the  possibility  of  a  surprise ;  and  pre- 
ventive regulations,  such  as  the  placing 
of  sentries  on  every  available  post,  the 
raising  of  the  drawbridges  at  sunset, 
<fec.,  serve  to  warrant  the  well-known 
saying  that  "Gibraltar  is  always  in  a 
state  of  siege." 

Between  Gibraltar  and  the  mainland 
of  Spain  lies  the  neutral  ground,  as  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  is  called,  either 
boundary  of  which  is  duly  guarded  by 
a  line  of  sentries,  so  that  English  and 
Spanish  uniforms  severally  ornament  the 
boundary  of  their  own  possessions  ;  and 
this  at  so  little  distance  apart,  that  both 
may  be  seen  at  one  and  the  same  time! 
English  sentries  are  not  only  posted  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  but  swarm  upon 
the  fortifications ;  and  on  a  still  evening, 
the  words  "  All's  well  "  may  be  heard  to 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  a  hundred 
voices  calling  up  the  slumbering  echoes 
of  the  Rock  in  succession. 

Colonel  Drinkwater's  History  of  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1782-3  is  the  best 
extant,  and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred 
for  full  particulars  of  that  memorable 
event.  Suffice  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  sketch  to  say,  that  on  that  mem- 
orable occasion,  a  comparatively  small 
British  garrison  held  out  successfully 
against  the  allied  Ibrces  of  France  and 
Spain,  led  on  by  the  victorious  Due  de 
Crillon,  and  further  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  two  members  of  the  French 
Royal  Family.  The  combined  fleet  con- 
sisted of  47  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frig- 
ates and  smaller  vessels,  as  well  as  bat- 
tering ships,  carrying  guns  of  large  cali- 
bre ;  two  of  the  last-mentioned  were, 
after  an  obstinate  cannonade,  set  on 
fire  by  red-hot  shot  fi-om  the  fortress, 
and  the  remaining  eight  were  burned  by 
their  own  lleet,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into   the   hands   of    the   English..     The 


garrison,  although  harassed  by  a  tedious 
siege,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  claims 
of  humanity,  and  sent  out  a  body  of 
marines  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Curtis,  by  whom  many  of  the  enemy 
were  saved  from  the  burning  wrecks. 
At  length  the  allies,  finding  success  hope- 
less, raised  the  siege  and  departed.  'No 
subsequent  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  dislodge  the  British  from  their  rocky 
stronghold,  now  further  strengthened  as 
it  is  by  both  galleries  and  more  modern 
defences.  The  most  important  work 
executed  since  the  great  siege,  was  the 
construction  of  the  galleries,  designed 
and  completed  by  Willis,  an  Englishman 
whose  name  is  but  little  known  in  con- 
nection even  with  this  his  great  work. 
The  galleries,  which  are  tunnels  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  are  at  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
being  furnished  with  embrasures  twelve 
feet  apart,  aflbrd  position  to  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  heavy  guns.  The 
surprise  of  the  visitor  is  naturally  exci- 
ted, when  on  entering  the  galleries  he 
perceives  the  scale  upon  which  they  are 
constructed ;  it  is  so  much  gi-eater  than 
that  formed  by  any  impression  he  could 
have  had  from  a  seaward  survey  of  the 
surface  of  the  Rock.  To  a  distant  ob- 
server, the  embrasures  are  of  course 
visible,  but  at  such  height  as  to  dwarf 
their  real  size.  The  whole  appearance 
of  the  Rock,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is 
that  of  a  barren  surface,  with  mere  ex- 
ceptional veins  of  vegetation  in  the  clefts 
or  crevices.  Flocks  of  wild  goats  seek 
in  this  scanty  herbage  a  precarious  pas- 
ture, and  derive  from  it  much  high  liv- 
ing, but  little  nutriment.  The  most  in- 
teresting inhabitants  of  the  Rock,  how- 
ever, are  the  monkeys,  and  of  these, 
strange  tales  are  related  ;  but  tails  they 
have  none,  and  ought  in  consequence  to 
be  called  apes.  Certain  it  is,  tiiat  a 
similar  race  is  to  be  found  on  the  opposite 
mountain  on  the  African  shore ;  this 
foot,  .and  the  further  one  that  the  apes  of 
the  Rock  are  the  only  apes  to  be  found 
in  Europe,  have  sufficed  as  foundation 
for  the  tradition  of  there  being  some 
never  discovered  submarine  passage,  by 
which  it  is  said  the  African  ajjcs  origin- 
ally crossed  to  the  Euroj)ean  side  of  the 
sea  !  Without  vouching  for  the  existence 
of  the  hidden  Avay  in  question,  it  may 
safely  be  admitted  that   the  Gibraltar 
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monkeys,  as  they  are  still  popularly  call- 
ed, possess  very  considerable  sagacity ; 
the  proofs  of  this  are  so  numerous  and 
convincing  that  they  have  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  saying  that  the  Gibraltar 
monkeys  can  speak,  but  conceal  their 
possession  of  this  gift,  through  fear  that 
men  would-  make  them  work  if  it  were 
known  they  could  speak.  Of  the  many 
"  yarns"  told  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Rock  monkeys,  the  following  is  one  of 
the  best  authenticated.  An  unusually 
large  assemblage  of  monkeys  was  once 
seen  to  have  collected,  upon  a  ledge  of 
rock  over  the  Almeda  gardens.  The 
noise  and  gesticulations  of  this  strange 
assemblage  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  visitors  then  assembled  in  the 
garden  beneath.  The  latter  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  noise  proceeded  from  the 
Simian  conclave  on  the  overhanging 
height,  and  observed,  or  fancied  they 
observed,  that  one  individual  of  the  spe- 
cies stood  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
the  "  prisoner  at  the  bar ; "  a  conclusion 
that  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  conclave,  at  its  break- 
ing up,  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  monkey 
in  question,  and  beat  him  so  unmerci- 
fully, that  he  gladly  took  refuge  by 
escaping  into  the  lower  ground,  where 
be  was  speedily  captured.  Report  says 
that  although  he  subsequently  obtained 
his  liberty  on  several  occasions  by  break- 
ing his  chain  or  otherwise,  it  was  always 
observed  that  the  line  of  his  flight  was 
never  once  directed  toward  the  rocky 
platform  from  which  he  had  come  ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  was  concluded 
that  the  recollection  of  what  had  there 
taken  place  was  still  painfully  vivid  to 
the  fugitive ! 

The  Almeda  garden,  of  which  mention 
has  just  been  made,  is  the  grand  pro- 
menade of  Gibraltar,  and  lies  on  the 
western  side  of  the  rock.  Here  aloes, 
geraniums,  and  other  ornamental  ])lant8 
abound  ;  and  the  grounds  are  so  taste- 
fully laid  out,  that  few  prettier  gardens 
can  be  seen  than  this  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  inhabitants.  Numbers  of  well- 
dressed  people,  exhibiting  every  variety 
of  national  costume,  may  be  seen  every 
tine  afternoon,  some  listening  to  the 
bands  of  music,  others  wandering 
through  shady  walks  with  the  true  clolce 
far  yviente  air  of  southern  countries. 
From  the  Almeda  to  the  neutral  u'round 


is  such  an  easy  walking  excursion,  that 
we  may  pass  thither  in  a  still  shorter 
description.  Disappointment,  however, 
awaits  any  one  who  expects  much  from 
the  unclaimed,  untilled  patch,  se|)arating 
the  British  and  the  Spanish  possessions. 
Still,  as  the  neutral  ground  it  has  acquir- 
ed a  certain  sort  of  notoiiety  from  its 
being  the  scene  of  many  encounters 
between  the  contrahandistas  (snmgglers) 
and  carbineros.  The  heavy  duties  on 
tobacco  and  salt  when  imported  to  Spain 
made  the  evasion  a  lucrative  one  when 
successful.  Hence  Gibraltar  being  a  free 
port,  frequent  were  the  attempts  made 
by  smugglers,  who  under  cover  of  night 
tried  to  pass  from  the  neutral  ground  to 
the  mainland.  Considerable  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
was  required  to  keep  down  this  contra- 
band traffic,  and  the  results  were,  that 
the  contrahandistas  and  the  carbineros 
frequently  came  into  angry  and  san- 
guinary collision.  Should  the  former  be 
in  sufficient  force  they  tried  to  fight 
their  way  through ;  but  if  inferior  in 
numbers,  they  invariably  "made  a  run 
for  it,"  and  took  refuge  in  the  English 
lines,  where  they  were  duly  made  prison- 
ers, an  alternative  they  gladly  accepted 
as  the  lesser  evil. 

A  more  pleasing  excursion,  though 
more  distant  than  the  last,  is  a  visit  to 
Catalan  Bay,  with  its  colony  of  Genoa 
boatmen.  Tliese  latter  emigrated  from 
their  own  country  more  than  100  years 
ago,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  benefited 
nmch  by  the  change  of  residence,  nor 
to  have  altered  their  habits  of  life.  The 
only  possessions  acquired  by  these  adven- 
turers consist  of  the  shores  of  a  small 
bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rock,  which 
here  rises  to  a  height  of  1,400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  crow^ned  by 
a  signal  station.  The  view  from  the 
signal  station  is  one  of  the  finest  conceiva- 
ble, and  amply  repays  the  trouble  taken 
in  accomplishing  the  rather  laborious 
ascent.  Once  arrived  there,  however, 
the  tourist  will  find  every  possible  variety 
of  landscape  presenting  itself,  so  that  he 
will  have  in  one  magnificent  coup  (Vceil, 
the  gigantic  Sierra  Bullones,  rising  to  a 
height  of  3,000  feet,  in  contrast  with 
the  undulating  phiins  of  verdant  Anda- 
lusia, backed  by  the  snow-capped  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  till  the  eye  finally 
rests,   to  conclude  the  picture,  on  the 
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little  town  of  Algesiras,  a  place  of  little 
importance,  but  associated  with  the  past 
from  its  bavin j?  been  the  rendezvous  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
at  the  time  of  the  memorable  siege. 
Gibraltar  possesses  no  public  buildings 
worthy  of  further  mention,  than  that  the 
governor's  house  was  a  convent,  and  is 
still  so  called :  there  are  several  churches, 
and  one  of  the  largest  is  the  cathedral. 
The  streets  are,  after  the  fortifications 
and  the  Almeda  gardens,  the  sight  best 
■worth  seeing,  owing  to  the  numbers  and 
varieties  of  national  costumes,  native  and 
foreign,  to  be  met  with  at  every  turning. 
The  first  impression  given  by  this  med- 
ley of  costumes  is  suggestive  of  an  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  and  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  visitor  as  not  the  least  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  far-famed  and 
invulnerable  spot. 


Popular  Science  Eeview. 
JUPITER  WITHOUT  HIS  SATELLITES. 

BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
AUTnOR  OF  "  BATUKN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM,"  &C. 

Ok  August  21,  of  the  present  year,  the 
planet  Jupiter  will  appear,  in  telescopes 
of  moderate  power,  to  be  unaccompa- 
nied for  the  space  of  one  hour  and  three 
quarters  by  the  satellites  usually  seen  in 
attendance  upon  him.  This  phenome- 
non has  been  so  seldom  observed  that 
considerable  interest  is  attached  to  it. 
Molvneux  on  November  12, 1681  (O.S.), 
Sir  W.  Herschel  on  May  23,  1802,  Wal- 
lis  on  April  15,  1826,  and  Dawes  and 
Griesbacli  on  September  27,  1843,  are,  I 
believe,  the  only  observers  who  have 
hitherto  seen  Jupiter  without  his  conii- 
tes.  It  carmot  be  doubted,  however, 
that  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  the 
nmnber  of  observers  who  have  seen  the 
phenomenon,  will  be  very  largely  in- 
creased before  midnight  August  21.  It 
will  not  be  wholly  as  a  matter  of  curiosi- 
ty that  observations  will  be  made  on 
that  night.  The  record  of  phenomena 
presented  by  Jupiter's  satellites  is  a 
regular  part  of"  observatory  work,"  and 
is  very  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  the  theory  of  their  motions, — an  im- 
portant astronomical  subject.  A  special 
value  is  attached  to  the  record  of  phe- 
nomena separated  by  a  small  interval  of 
time,  so  that  the  observations  made  are 
fairly  comparable  inte7'  se,  free  from  the 


errors  arising  from  variations  in  clock 
rates,  instrumental  (changes,  and  the  like. 
Now  on  the  evening  of  August  21  there 
will  be  eight  phenomena  visible  within 
six  hours, — viz.  the  disapj^earances,  and 
reappearances  of  four  satellites.  To  ob- 
servers suitably  armed  there  will,  indeed, 
be  no  less  than  thirteen  phenomena  visi- 
ble within  the  above-named  interval ; 
since  of  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the 
shadows  of  three  satellites,  six  })henome- 
ua  in  all,  five  will  be  observable  with 
good  telescopes. 

Six  months  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
treat  of  Mars,  nearly  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  planetary  magnitude,  and  inter- 
esting as  pi-esenting  a  charming  minia- 
ture of  our  own  earth.  The  contrast 
between  this  orb,  and  the  planet  we  are 
now  to  consider,  is  marked  indeed.  Ju- 
piter stan<ls  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  of  planetary  magnitude.  He  sur- 
passes our  earth  more  than  1400  times 
in  volume.  Saturn  alone  can  be  com- 
pared with  him  in  this  respect,  but  even 
Saturn  is  but  half  as  large  as  Jupiter, 
In  mass,  this  superb  planet  is  not  merely 
"  facile  prince])s,"  but  exceeds  much 
more  than  twofold  all  the  other  planets 
taken  together.  We  may  view,  indeed, 
in  Ju])iter  and  his  system,  a  miniature, 
but  instead  of  being  a  miniature  of  our 
earth,  it  is  as  a  miniature  of  the  whole 
solar  system  that  he  is  to  be  regarded. 
The  sun  himself  does  not  so  greatly  ex- 
ceed Jupiter  in  volume  as  Jupiter  does 
our  earth.  And  the  bodies  which  circle 
round  Jupiter  travel  with  velocities  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  swiftest  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system.  While  Mercu- 
ry and  Venus  travel  100,000  and  80,000 
miles  an  hour,  and  our  earth  travels 
68,000  miles  an  hour  round  the  sun,  Ju- 
piter's inner  satellite  travels  upward  of 
40,000  miles  an  hour  around  its  prima- 
ry. Mars  travels  55,000  miles  an  hour 
round  the  sun,  the  second  satellite  travels 
32,000  miles  an  hour  round  Jupitei*. 
Jupiter  himself  sweeps  less  swiftly  round 
the  sun  than  these  satellites  do  around 
liim,  so  that  through  a  portion  of  their 
orbits  they  are  actually  retrograding. 
The  third  satellite  also  travels  so  swiftly 
round  Jupiter,  as  to  be  reduced  very 
nenrly  to  absolute  rest  when  its  velocity 
acts  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of 
Jupiter.  The  fourth  satellite  travels 
less  swiftly  than  the  third,  but  yet  as 
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swiftly  as  the  planet  Saturn  in  his  orbit 
around  the  sun. 

Nearly  every  celestial  object  has  an 
interest  attaching  to  it,  other  than  that 
derived  from  its  physical  aspect, — an 
interest  which  may  he  called  historical. 
In  the  moon,  for  instance,  we  see  an  ob- 
ject without  which  (it  is  not  too  much  to 
say)  astronomy  would  never  have  ap- 
proached its  present  state  of  exactness 
and  accuracy.  Mars,  in  like  manner, 
afforded  evidence  such  as  no  other  plan- 
et could  supply,  when  Kepler  was  en- 
gaged in  the  series  of  researches  which 
rendered  his  name  illustrious,  and  with- 
out which  Newton's  views  might  never 
have  beeen  directed  to  gravitation  as  a 
universal  principle.  Venus  is  connected 
with  the  determination  of  the  funda- 
mental element  of  all  astronomical 
measures, — the  sun's  distance  from  the 
earth.  Mercury,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune,  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  comets, 
asteroids,  and  nebula?,  all  have  their 
historical  interest,  derived  from  the  evi- 
dence which  they  have  aiForded  on  spe- 
cial questions  of  interest.  Jupiter  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  this  respect.  At  a  criti- 
cal period  in  the  history  of  astronomy, 
when  the  world  of  science  was  divided 
on  the  suliject  of  the  Copernican  The- 
ory of  the  Universe,  and  when  all  with- 
out the  world  of  science  was  steadfast- 
ly opposed  to  the  new  views,  the  dis- 
covery that  Jujnter  Avas  the  centre  of  a 
hniniature-system,  circling  around  him  as 
the  theory  in  dispute  taught  that  the 
planets  circled  around  the  sun, — came 
opportunely  as  an  illustration,  and  to 
'  those  who  could  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  phenomenon,  as  a  proof  of  the 
views  of  the  German  astronomer.  La- 
ter came  a  yet  more  remarkable  and 
important  discovery,  through  the  obser- 
vation of  Jupiter's  system, — the  discove- 
ry that  light  does  not  travel  as  had  been 
supposed  instantaneously,  bu.t  with  a 
measurable,  however  inconceivable,  ve- 
locity. Through  this  discovery,  supple- 
mented by  Bradley's  discovery  of  the 
aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  came  a 
proof — which  is  absolutely  beyond  cavil 
or  question — of  the  true  theory  of  the 
solar  system.  Supplementary  proofs  of 
Newton's  views  have  been  derived,  also, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  influence 
exerted  by  a  planet  vhose  disturbing 
agency  so   largely  exceeds   that  of  all 
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the    other  membere   of  the    solar   sys- 
tem. 

Let  us  return  to  Galileo's  discovery  of 
the  satellite-system  of  Jupiter,  and  thein- 
fluence  of  that  discovery  on  the  views  of 
astronomers.  It  was  immediately  felt,  by 
those  who  opposed  the  new  vieAvs  of 
Copernicus,  that  the  discovery  of  Jupi- 
ter's moons  was  fatal  to  their  objections. 
Accordingly  they  spared  no  eifoits  in 
casting  doubts  on  the  observations  of 
Galileo.  Some  asserted  that  the  Tuscan 
had  seen  no  such  sights  as  he  pretended. 
Others  that  he  had  indeed  seen  them, 
but  in  illusive  dreams  ;  that  he  was  the 
sport  of  demons  specially  sent  to  punish 
him  for  a  prying,  inquisitive,  and  truth- 
doubting  spirit.  "  We  have  looked," 
they  said,  "  for  hours  through  his  tele- 
scope, and  have  seen  no  siich  sights  as  he 
and  his  friends  have  described.  When 
at  length  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the 
existence  of  Jupiter's  moons,  it  became 
the  fashion  to  dispute  the  real  character 
of  their  movements.  It  was  argued  that 
these  objects  do  not  revolve  around  the 
planet,  but,  travel  backward  and  for- 
ward behind  its  disk.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  many 
refused  to  believe  that  the  satellites 
actually  circulate  aroimd  Jupiter.* 

The  discovery  by  Cassini,  in  1665, 
that  the  satellites  can  be  traced  when 
their  orbital  motions  carry  them  between 
the  planet  and  the  earth,  placed  the  true 
character  of  these  bodies  beyond  a  doubt. 
By  means  of  Campani's  object-glasses  of 
100  and  136  feet  focal  length,  Cassini  was 
able  to  see  the  satellites  jirojected  as  small 
bright  spots  on  the  disk  of  the  planet. 
He  found  also  that  their  motions  Avhen 
thus  situated,  are  precisely  those  due  to 
an  orbital  motion  around  the  planet, 
and  therefore  ver»y  different  from  those 
of  bodies  attached  to  the^  planet. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  the 
bright  spots  remain  unchanged  in  form 

*  For  aught  I  know  the  motion  of  the  satellites 
may  be  denied  to  the  present  day.  In  liie  preface 
to  the  last  edition  (1823)  of  the  Priucipia,  edited 
by  the  learned  Jesuits  Le  Sueur  and  Jacquier, 
there  occurs  the  following  remarkable  passage : — 
"In  adopting  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion,  to 
explain  Newton's  propositions,  we  assume  another 
character  than  our  own,  for  we  profess  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  the  popes  against  the  motion  of 
the  earth."  It  is,  therefore,  not  wholly  impossible 
that  decrees  may  have  been  promulgated  against 
the  circulation  of  Jupit-er's  satellites  also. 
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as  they  pnss  over  tlie  disk,  proved  incon- 
testably  tliat  lie  had  not  mistaken  bright 
spots,  siTcli  as  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
body  of  the  planet  itself,  for  the  satellites 
whose  ingress  on  the  disk  he  had  pre- 
viously watched.  But  he  was  able  to  de- 
tect another  evidence  of  the  true  nature 
of  these  bodies,  since  he  discovered  that 
the  shadows  which  they  cast  ujion  the 
body  of  the  planet,  are  visible  as  small 
dark  spots  upon  the  disk. 

Forty  years  later  Maraldi  observed 
that  the  fourth  satellite  does  not  always 
present  the  same  appearance  as  it  tra- 
verses the  disk  of  the  planet.  Some- 
times it  appeared  to  him  as  a  bright 
spot,  at  others  it  appeared  darker  than 
the  planet.  He  noticed  also  that  when 
the  satellite  seemed  to  be  projected  as  a 
dark  spot,  this  spot  was  smaller  than  the 
shadow  of  the  satellite.  "Acording  to 
the  laws  of  optics,"  he  says,  and  others 
have  followed  him  in  the  statement, 
"  it  ought  to  have  appeared  larger." 
Assuming  this  view  to  be  correct,  and 
that  the  observations  of  Maraldi  were 
rightly  interpreted  by  him,  we  are  led 
to  a  somewhat  singular  result.  It  has 
been  proved  (incontestably,  I  think),  by 
Sir.  W.  Ilerschel's  observations,  that  all 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  follow  the  law  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  our  own  moon — 
turning  constantly  the  same  face  toward 
their  piimary.  He  observed  that  each 
satellite  varied  in  bi-ightncss  in  different 
parts  of  its  orbit,  but  that  when  it  ar- 
rived at  the  same  position  in  its  oibit, 
"  it  exhibits  always  the  same  degree  of 
brightness."  It  would  follow  from  this, 
that  each  satellite  in  transiting  the  disk 
of  Ju2)iter  should  exhibit  invariably  the 
same  appearance — since  when  so  situated 
we  always  see  the  same  half  of  the  sat- 
ellite, that  half  namely  which  is  invisible 
from  Jupiter.  This,  at  least,  would  al- 
ways happen,  unless  a  satellite  were  sub- 
ject to  transient  variations  of  brilliancy 
arising  from  physical  change  occurring 
on  its  own  face.  Maraldi's  observation 
would  seem  therefore  to  point  to  the  oc- 
cun-ence  of  such  changes  on  the  fourth 
satellite,  and  corresponding  observations 
of  variations  of  brilliancy  in  the  other 
satellites,  by  Cassini,  Maraldi,  and  I'ound 
would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  as  re- 
spects these  bodies  also.  The  observa- 
tion by  Bianchini,  that  in  other  parts 
of  their  orbits  the  satellites  are  subject 


to  considerable  variations  of  brilliancy, 
Avould  seem  to  confirm  this  result. 

Kow  without  asserting  the  impossi- 
bility that  the  above  explanation  is  the 
true  one,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  it 
is  highly  imjirobable  that  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  are  actually  subject  to  physi- 
cal changes  of  the  kind  implied.  The 
obserwations  of  Sir.  W.  Herschel  are  de- 
cidedly ojiposed  to  Bianchini's  view,  and 
scarcely  less  directly  contradictory  of 
Maraldi's.  Tt  appears  to  me  far  more 
probable  that  the  apparent  loss  of  bril- 
liancy observed  by  Maraldi  Avas  relative 
only,  and  due  to  the  projection  of  the 
satellite  on  a  brighter  part  of  Jupiter's 
disk  (which  we  know  to  be  subject  to 
partial  variations  of  brilliancy)  than  that 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere of  a  satellite  should  suffer  change 
in  the  maimer  imagined.  The  fact  that 
tlie  satellite  appears  smaller  than  the 
shadow,  so  far  from  being  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  optics,  as  many  have 
supposed,  is  directly  deducible  from 
those  laws.  The  black  umbra  should  in- 
deed besmaller,  butthe  complete  shadow 
formed  of  umbi'a  and  penmnbra together, 
should  be  larger  than  the  satellite. 

I  may  notice  in  passing,  that  observa- 
tions having  reference  to  the  relative 
brilliancy  of  celestial  objects  are  at  all 
times  difficult,  but  that  those  made  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eiuhteenth  cen- 
tury, appear  s[)ecially  unreliable.  AVheth- 
er  from  the  use  of  unwieldy  focal  lengths, 
or  fi  om  imperfection  in  the  shigle  object- 
glasses,  or  from  a  want  of  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  irregularities  due  to  atmo- 
spheric causes,  certain  it  is  that  there 
are  recorded  a  multitude  of  observations 
of  this  sort  in  the  interval  named,  which 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observation. 

Soon  after  his  discovery  of  Jujdter's 
satellites,  Galileo  perceived  the  use  to 
which  the  phenomena  they  presented 
might  be  applied  for  the  determination 
of  the  longitude.  He  was  sanguine  in- 
deed, as  to  the  use  of  this  method  for 
finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  not  being 
aware,  it  wotild  seem,  of  the  inerhanical 
diffundtifts  which  render  the  method  un- 
available on  riiiipboard.  With  the  ob- 
ject of  constructing  tables  of  the  satel- 
lites' motions,  he  observed  them  for 
many  years.     The  Tables  he  formed  dis- 
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appoart'd  unaccountably  on  the  death  of 
lii.-^  pupil  Ifimieri,  to  wliom  he  liad  in- 
trusted them  for  publication,  and  were 
aceidejitaily  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  private  library  at  Home.  Notwith- 
standinu:  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
upon  them,  the  Tables  are  far  from  re- 
presenting with  accuracy  the  motions  of 
the  satellites.  Galileo,  indeed,  and  those 
who  followed  him  in  attempting  the 
work  of  tabulating  tliese  motions,  alto- 
gether underrated  the  dithculty  of  the 
task.  A  long  series  of  observations  by 
Hodierna,     13orelli,     Passini,    Maraldi, 


Bradley,  and  a  host  of  other  observers, 
the  rigid  theoretical  scrutiny  of  the 
sul)ject  by  Kewton,  Walrasley,  Euler, 
Bailly,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  and  others, 
and  a  laborious  comparison  of  the  i-csults 
of  observation  and  theory,  by  Lalande, 
Wargentin,  Delambre,  and  Woolhouse, 
have  been  required  to  bring  the  theory 
of  the  system  to  the  exactness  and  ac- 
curacy it  has  now  attained. 

Tlie  relations  actually  presented  by 
the  motions  of  the  ])lanets  are  vei-y  sin- 
gular. They  are  partly  exhibited  by  the 
followino-  Table  : — 


Sat. 

Sidereal  Eevolution. 

Same  in  Seconds. 

Sidereal  ;Motion   per     Distance  from  Jui)iter".s 

Second.                1                centre. 

1 
2 

3 

4 

d.     h.     m.      s. 

1  18  27  33-505 

3  13  13  42  040 

7     3  42  33-360 

16  16  32  11-271 

152853-505 

306822-040 

618153-360 

1441931-271 

8-478706 
4-223947 
2-096567 
0.898795 

miles. 

278,542 

442.904 

706.714 

1,242,619 

It  will  be  observed,  at  once,  that  the 
period  of  the  second  satellite  is  almost 
exactly  double  the  period  of  the  first, 
and  the  period  of  the  third  almost  exact- 
ly double  that  of  the  second  ;  and  of 
course,  a  corresponding  relation  holds 
amongst  the  sidereal  motions  of  these 
bodies.  This  of  itself  is  remarkable,  but 
far  more  singular  is  the  relation  which 
regulates  the  extent  to  which  the  above 
relations  differ  from  exactness.  It  is  to 
exhibit  this  that  I  have  added  the  col- 
umn of  sidereal  motions,  because  the  re- 
lation in  question  is  masked  when  the 
sidereal  periods  only  are  given.  It  will 
be  found  tliat  the  sidereal  motion  of  the 
first  satellite,  together  with  twice  the 
sidereal  motion  of  the  third,  is  exactly 
equal  to  three  times  the  sidereal  motion 
of  the  hecond  satellite.     Tiius  : — 

(S"-478706)+2(2"-090567)=12"-671- 
S40=3(4"-22:3947). 

To  show  the  eifect  of  this  singular  re- 
lation, suppose  the  first  and  third  satel- 
lites to  start  from  conjunction,  then  af- 
ter four  revolutions  of  tlie  first  satellite, 
the  second  has  performed  nearly  one  rev- 
olution, so  that  they  aie  very  nearly  in 
conjunction  again,  but  have  in  reality 
passed  their  conjunction  by  a  small  angle. 
At  the  actual  moment  of  conjunction, 
the  first  has  described  three  com})lete 
circumferences  and  an  arc  (A,  suppose), 


which  is  nearly  a  complete  circumference, 
while  the  third  has  described  the  arc  A 
only;  thus  tioice  the  motion  of  the  third 
satellite  added  to  the  motion  of  the  first 
gives  us  three  complete  circumferences, 
and  three  times  the  arc  A ;  and  there- 
fore by  the  above  relation  the  second 
satellite  has  moved  through  one  com- 
plete circumference  together  with  the 
arc  A.  Hence  neglecting  complete  cir- 
cumfei-ences  the  actual  cliange  of  posi- 
tion oi  each  of  the  three  satellites  is  the 
arc  A,  very  nearly  equal  to  a  comjilete 
circumference.  They  therefore  hold  the 
same  relative  position  at  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  interval  considered. 
Now  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  position 
of  the  second  satellite.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  when  the  first  and  third  satellites 
are  in  conjunction  the  second  is  always 
in  opposition  to  both.  Thus  the  actual 
changes  of  position  are  those  exhibited 
in  iig.  1,  in  wdiich  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  satellites  are 
largely  exaggerated. 

Wargentin,  who  devoted  a  life  to  the 
examination  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  but  who  was  no  adept  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  found  as 
the  result  of  observatiou  that  the  relation 
above  described  was  so  closely  approxi- 
mated to,  that  1,317,900  years  would 
have  to  elajise  before  the  three  satellites 
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could  be  in  conjunction.  This  result  af- 
fords an  interesting  measure  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  observation  up  to  Wargentin's 
day,  since  Laplace  has  shown  that  the 
relation  is  absolutely  exact.  Librations 
rtiay  take  place  on  either  side  of  the 
mean  state  (though  the  most  careful 
modern  observations  exhibit  no  trace  of 
such  libration),  but  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  accumulative  change,  save  by  the 
iniluence  of  effective  agencies  external 
to  the  system.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
tliat  the  comet  of  1767  and  1779  passed 
thi'ough  the  middle  of  Jupiter's  system, 
without  producing  any  observable  de- 
]-angement  of  the  mean  motions  of  the 
satellites, — a  fact  which  proves  concha- 
sively  that  the  mass  of  the  comet  must  be 
small,  its  density  inconceivably  minute. 
In  Ferguson's  astronomy  it  is  stated 
that  the  motion  of  the  fourth  satellite 
presents  no  approach  to  a  relation  of 
commensurability  with  those  of  the 
others.  A  simple  relation  exists,  how- 
ever, with  a  closeness  of  approximation 
which  is  quite  remarkable.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  solar  system  there 
is  no  relation  of  commensurability  which 
brings  closely  following  conjunction- 
lines  so  near  to  each  other  as  tliis  does.* 
The  relation  is  this : — three  times  the 
period  of  the  fourth  satellite  is  50d.  Ih. 
36m,  83-8138.,  and  seven  times  the  period 
of  the  third  is  50d.  Ih.  57m.  53-520s. ; 
the  difference  21m.  19-707s.  is  less  than 
one-1 123rd  part  of  the  period  of  the 
fourth  satellite.  Thus  when  the  third 
satellite  has  travelled  round  seven  times 
from  a  given  conjunction-line  with  the 
fourth,  the  fourth  has  gone  round  three 
times  and  in  addition  one- 11 23rd  part  of 
a  circumference,  that  is  less  than  20', 
and  the  third  overtakes  the  fottrth  be- 
fore the  latter  has  passed  over  15'  more 
(since  15  :  35  : :  3  :  7).  Thisconjunction- 
Ihie,  then,  is  separated  from  a  preceding 
one  (the  fourth  preceding)  by  less  than 
35'.  The  remarkable  relation  which 
causes  the  "  Great  Inequality  "  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  brings  neighboring  ,  con- 
junction-lines nearly  ^\'^  apart,  a  dis- 
tance fourteen  times  as  great  as  the  above. 

*  Since  the  above  wss  written,  I  have  found 
that  some  tables  of  elements  of  the  Saturnian  sys- 
tem give  such  periods  to  the  satellites  Dione  and 
Eneeladus  as  to  produce  a  yet  closer  approach  than 
that  of  the  two  satellites  of  Jupiter  whose  motions 
are  here  discussed. 
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From  the  connection  between  the  mo- 
tions of  the  first  three  satellites,  it  fol- 
lows of  course  that  the  periods  of  the 
two  imier  satellites  also  approximate  to 
commensurability  with  the  period  of  the 
fourth.  We  have,  in  fact,  fourteen  re- 
volutions of  the  second,  or  twenty-eight 
revolutions  of  the  first,  nearly  equal  to 
three  revolutions  of  the  fourth  :  but  the 
approach  is  not  so  close  as  in  the  case  of 
the  third  satellite. 

From  the  relation  holding  between 
the  motions  of  the  first  three  satellites 
it  is  impossible  that  all  these  bodies 
should  be  eclipsed  at  once ;  but  (as  will 
be  seen  by  fig.  1)  at  regular  intervals  all 
three  are  in  the  same  straight  line  with 
the  planet's  centre.  If  this  happen  when 
the  sun  (and  therefore  the  earth,  which 
with  reference  to  Jupiter  may  always  be 
considered  to  be  close  to  the  sun)  is  near 
the  same  line,  these  three  satellites  will 
be  invij^ible,  one  or  two  being  eclipsed, 
two  or  one  (as  the  case  may  be)  being 
projected  on  Jtipiter's  disk.  Such  a 
Ijhenoraenon  is  not  unfrequently  visible: 

That  the  fourth  satellite  may  be  hid- 
den at  the  same  time  it  must  be  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  other  three.  This  re- 
lation is  not  often  presented  ;  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  concurrence  of  this 
relation  with  the  requisite  configuration 
as  ]-espects  the  sun  and  earth,  is  an  oc- 
currence very  seldom  to  be  observed, 

A  circumstance  that  tends  to  render 
the  simultaneous  disappearance  of  the 
fotir  satellites  more  uncommon  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  is  the  fact  that  the 
fourth  satellite  is  not  necessarily  eclipsed 
or  occulted  at  each  conjunction  with  Jti- 
piter.  It  may  pass  above  or  below  his  disk 
or  shadow.  In  fact  this  happens  on  an 
average  in  more  than  one-third  of  the 
revolutions  of  this  satellite.  This  is 
ascribed  by  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  to  the 
greater  inclination  of  his  orbit;  bttt  this 
is  not  the  correct  explanation.  In  fact 
the  inclination  of  the  fourth  satellite  is  at 
present  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  others, 
and  the  mean  value  of  its  inclination  is 
always  less  than  tliat  of  the  others.  The 
true  reason  why  this  satellite  so  often 
escapes  eclipse,  is  its  superior  distance 
from  Jupiter. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  third 
satellite  cannot  possibly  escape  eclipse  or 
occult ation  as  it  passes  behind  its  prima- 
ry, and  must  necessarily  transit  Jupiter's 
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disc  when  passing  before  the  planet.  I 
find,  however,  that  it  is  just  possible 
for  tlie  third  satellite  to  pass  clear  of 
Jupiter's  disk  in  the  latter  case.  A  con- 
junction of  many  favorable  circiunstan- 
ces  is,  however,  required,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon must  be  a  very  uncommon  one 
— much  more  so,  indeed,  than  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 
It  is  necessary  that  Jupiter  should  be  in 
opposition  when  not  fir  from  perihelion, 
at  which  time  it  happens  (and  but  for  this 
the  phenomenon  could  never  take  place) 
that  the  earth  is  at  nearly  her  greatest 
distance  north  of  the  plane  of  Jupiter's 
orbit.  The  satellite's  orbit  must  have 
its  maximum  inclination  to  Jupiter's 
orbit,  and  the  satellite  must  also  be  at 
its  greatest  distance  from  the  last  named 
plane.  The  other  satellites  must  also  be 
so  situated  that  the  third  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum distance  from  Jupiter;  for  it  is 
noteworthy,  that  although  the  orbits  of 
the  two  interior  satellites  are  described 
as  circular,  and  that  of  the  third  as  of 
small  eccentricity,  yet  these  orbits  have 
an  ellipticity  due  to  the  mutual  attrac- 
tions of  the  satellites.  This  ellipticity 
is  wholly  different  from  the  ellipticity  of 
the  planetary  orbits.  The  former  is  cen- 
tric, the  latter  eccentric,  the  sun  being  in 
the  focus  of  each  planetary  eclipse,  Avhile 
Jupiter  is  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipse 
traversed  by  the  inner  satellites. 

The  following  facts  combined  v/ith  the 
information  afforded  by  fig.  2,  will  suf- 
fice to  enable  the  telescopist  satisfacto- 
rily to  observe  the  phenomenon  of 
August  21.  The  planet  rises  at  half-past 
seven,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  smi  sets.  At  7'^  44'"  Greenwich  mean 
time,  the  shadow  of  the  third  satellite 
passes  on  to  the  disk,  and  the  satellite 
itself  passes  on  to  the  disk  at  8^  14™. 
The  first  phenomenon  will  not  be  observ- 
able, as  the  sun  will  not  be  low  enough 
beneath  the  horizon,  nor  Jupiter  high 
enough  above  the  horizon.  Neither  will 
the  second  phenomenon  nor  the  entry  of 
the  fourth  satellite's  shadow  on  the  disk, 
which  occurs  at  8^  17"^,  be  easily  seen. 
The  remaining  eleven  phenomena  will 
be  readily  seen,  however.  At  9'^  10'"  the 
second  satellite  will  disappear  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  planet.  At  9^  28™  the  fourth 
satellite  will  enter  on  Jupiter's  disk.  At 
9^  57"^  the  shadow  of  the  first  satellite 
will  make   its   appearance,  followed   in 
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seven  minutes  by  the  entry  of  the  satel- 
lite itself  on  Jupiter's  disk.  At  this  time 
(10^  4'")  Jupiter  will  be  without  satel- 
lites in  telescopes  of  moderate  power, 
but  large  telescopes  will  exhibit  three 
satellites  on  his  disk,  together  with  their 
three  shadows.  At  1 1''  2.3"',  the  shadow 
of  the  third  satellite  jiasses  ofi'  the  disk, 
at  Ifh  49™  the  satellite  itself.  At  12^ 
13™  the  second  satellite  reappears  from 
behind  Jupiter,  at  12^  16™  the  shadow 
of  the  first  satellite  jiasses  off  the  disk, 
the  satellite  itself  seven  minutes  later. 
Lastly,  at  12*^  59™  the  shadow  of  the 
fourth  satellite,  and  at  13^54™  the  fourth 
satellite  itself,  pass  off  Jupiter's  disk. 

In  fig.  2,  the  paths  traversed  by  the 
satellites  and  their  shadows,  are  indi- 
cated. The  figure  represents  the  ap- 
pearance presented  in  an  inverting  tel- 
escope. It  is  only  necessaiy  to  invert 
the  figure  to  see  the  actual  configuration. 
It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the 
apparent  slope  of  the  paths  will  vary 
with  the  hour  of  observation.  I  have 
made  the  planet's  equator  horizontal, 
instead  of  estiniating  the  slope  for  any 
assigned  hour;  because  the  planet's 
oblateness  being  very  observable,  affords 
a  natural  feature  of  reference. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  shadows 
of  the  four  satellites  are  very  different 
in  appearance.  I  have  drawn  them,  not 
as  they  have  been  seen  in  the  telescope, 
but  as  it  is  certain  that  they  would  ap- 
pear in  telescopes  of  adequate  power. 
The  figure  and  extent  of  the  peniunln-ae 
have  been  determined  from  the  simplest 
optical  principles  applied  to  the  known 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  satel- 
lites. The  fi2:ures  of  the  shadows  will 
suffice  to  afford  an  easy  explanation  of 
Maraldi's  observation,  that  the  shadow 
of  the  fourth  satellite  appears  larger 
than  the  satellite. 

At  lO*'  IS™  P.M.  August  21,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  satellites  and  shadows  are 
those  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  second  satel- 
lite being,  of  course,  behind  the  disk. 
A  little  examination  of  the  figure  will 
show  that  a  few  minutes  after  half-past 
eleven  the  three  interior  satellites  are 
in  the  same  line  with  the  planet's  cen- 
tre. 
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(Concluded  from  page  964.)  j 

There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in 
English  history  tlian  tlie  brief  career  of 
Edward  V.  His  mother,  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  took  refuge  in  tlie  sanctuary 
of  Westminster  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
She,  her  three  daughters,  and  Lady 
Scroope  took  up  tlieir  abode  as  "  sanctu- 
ary women."  The  abbot  (Milling)  sent 
the  provisions,  "  half  a  loaf  and  two 
muttons,"  daily.  The  nurse  in  the  sanc- 
tuary assisted  at  the  birth,  and  in  these 
straits  Edward  V.  first  saw  the  light. 
He  was  baptized  by  the  sub-prior,  with 
the  abbot  for  godfather,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Lady  Scroope 
as  his  godmothers.  The  Queen  remain- 
ed there  until  her  husband's  triumphant 
entry  into  London.  On  his  death  she 
again  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  plot  which  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  had  laid  against 
the  life  of  her  son.  Only  one  of  these, 
the  Duke  of  York,  she  had  with  her  as 
she  crossed  by  night  from  the  palace  to 
the  Abbey.  The  Abbot  Esteney  re- 
ceived her ;  all  was  confusion,  and  the 
Queen  "  sate  alone  on  the  rushes,  deso- 
late and  dismayed."  Soon  the  Thames 
Avas  covered  with  boats  full  of  Richard's 
men,  who  watched  to  see  that  no  one 
passed  into  the  sanctuary.  When  he 
heard  that  his  nephew  was  already 
there,  he  would  have  taken  away  the 
child  by  force,  but  the  two  archbishops 
withstood  him.  Then  it  was  suggested, 
that  as  the  child  was  incapable  of  such 
crimes  as  needed  sanctuaiy,  so  he  was 
incapable  of  receiving  sanctuary. 
Against  the  logic  which  made  the  re- 
fuge of  thieves  no  protection  to  the  in- 
nocent, the  Queen  protested  by  argu- 
ments rendered  keen  by  motherly  afl'ec- 
tion.  Siie  said,  passionately,  "  In  what 
place  could  I  reckon  Jiini  secure,  if  he 
be  not  secure  in  this  sanctuary,  whereof 
there  was  never  yet  tyrant  so  devilish 
that  presumed  to  break  ?  .  .  .  But  you 
say  that  my  son  can  deserve  no  sanctu- 
ary, and  therefore  he  cannot  have  it. 
Forsootli,  he  hath  found  a  goodly  gloss, 
by  which  the  place  that  may  defend  a 
thief  may  not  save  an  innocent.  .  .  . 
I  can  no  more,  but  whosoever  he  be 
that  breaketh  this  holy  sanctuary,  I 
pray  God  shortly  send  him  need  of  sanc- 


tuary, when  he  may  not  come  to  it. 
For  taken  out  of  sanctuary  I  would 
not  my  mortal  enemy  were."  But  the 
archbishop,  yielding  to  Richard's  repre- 
sentations, at  length  induced  Elizabeth 
to  give  way.  She  took  a  sobbing  fare- 
well of  her  child,  whose  fate  maternal 
instinct  forecast  with  a  certainty  which 
no  logic  could  shake.  "Farewell,  mine 
own  sweet  son,"  she  said,  "God  send 
you  good  keeping ;  let  me  kiss  you  once 
ere  you  go  ;  for  God  knoweth  when  we 
shall  kiss  one  another  again.'-  "And 
therewith,"  adds  Miss  Strickland,  "she 
kissed  him  and  blessed  him,  turned  her 
back,  went  her  way,  leaving  the  child 
weeping  as  fast."  He  went  to  join  his 
brother  in  the  Tower,  and  the  two  little 
bedfellows  were  soon  fellows  in  death. 
All  was  preyjared  for  the  coronation  of 
Edward,  "  wild  fowl  for  the  banquet, 
and  dresses  for  the  guests."  But  the 
only  king  born  in  the  Abbey,  was  the 
only  king  destined  not  to  be  crowned 
there.  He  and  his  brother  were  buried 
beneath  a  stair  of  the  grim  prison  where 
they  had  been  murdered.  There  their 
bodies  were  found  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  who  ordered  a  marble  monument  to 
be  erected  to  their  memory. 

Tiie  murdei-er  was  crowned  in  the 
Abbey,  July  5,  1486.  It  was  the  most 
magnificent  pageant  ever  seen  ;  six  thou- 
sand gentlemen  from  the  north  accom- 
panied him  in  his  procession  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  Hall.  There  he 
"  sate  in  the  seat-royal,  and  called  before 
him  the  judges  to  execute  the  laws,  with 
many  good  exhortations,  of  which  he 
followed  not  one."  He  then  went  to  the 
Abl)ey,  the  Abbot  met  him  with  St. 
Edward's  sceptre,  the  monks  sang  Te 
Deum  with  faint  courage.  He  returned 
to  the  Palace,  whence  he  went  with  the 
usual  procession  to  the  Abbey.  "  The 
lofty  platform,  high  above  the  altar,  the 
strange  appearance  of  King  and  Queen 
as  they  sate,  stripped  from  the  waist  up- 
ward, to  be  anointed,  the  dukes  around 
the  King,  the  bishops  and  ladies  round 
the  Queen,  the  train  of  the  Queen  borne 
by  ^Margaret  of  Richmond,  were  in- 
cidents long  remembered."*  "When 
the  wicked  ])erish,  there  is  shouting;"  and 
so,  as  Hume  tells  us,  when  the  dead  body 
of  Richard  was  found,  "all  besmeared 

*  Memorials,  p.  T2. 
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with  blood,"  upon  the  field  of  Bosworth, 
it  was  "thrown  carelessly  across  a 
horse,"  and  "carried  to  Leicester  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  insultiniij  spectators, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Grey  Friars 
Church  of  that  place." 

The  sovereign  who  has  already  won 
his  crown  on  the  battle-tield  with  the 
good  wishes  of  his  subjects,  may  well 
afford  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  cere- 
monial which  a  tyrant  uses  to  establish 
his  position.  Lord  Stanley  placed  the 
crown  of  England  u[)on  Henry's  head 
at  Bosworth.  His  coronation  at  the 
Al)bey  is  described  as  mean,  compared 
with  his  predecessor's.  This  may  have 
arisen  partly  from  his  notorious  parsi- 
mony ;  nevertheless,  he  could  afford  to 
be  mean.  After  all,  his  marriage  was  a 
more  important  event  than  his  corona- 
tion, since  it  gave  to  distracted  and 
wearied  England  a  pledge  of  peace  by 
the  union  of  the  too  long  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
coronation  did  not  occur  until  two  years 
after  her  husband's.  The  public  re- 
joicing, so  far  exceeding  that  manifested 
at  his  own  crowning,  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  King,  and  made  him  al- 
ways treat  his  consort  with  suspicion. 
She  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  that 
splendid  chapel  which  goes  by  his  name. 
The  erection  of  this  building  was  in 
every  way  a  remarkable  incident  in 
Henry's  reign;  misers,  when  they  do 
spend  money,  not  unfrequently  like  to 
spend  magnificently.  The  royal  miser 
was  one  of  these  ;  out  of  his  hoard,  he 
built  the  Savoy  and  the  chapel  of  West- 
minster. For  the  last,  a  site  was  obtain- 
ed by  sweeping  away  the  venerable 
"  White  Rose  Inn  "  of  Chaucer's  garden, 
and  the  chapels  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Eras- 
mus. It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
whom  "in  all  his  necessities  he  had  made 
his  continual  refuge."  It  was  intended 
at  first  as  a  shrine  for  a  new  royal  saint, 
"  right  shortly  to  translate  into  the  same 
the  body  and  reliques  of  his  uncle  of 
blissl^ul  memory.  King  Henry  VI."  If 
the  King's  body  was  removed  at  all, 
there  was  certainly,  says  Dean  Stanley, 
no  "  solemn  translation,"  nor  did  the 
canonization  promised  by  the  Pope  take 
place.  Admission  into  the  calendar  was 
a  costly  transaction,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Henrj  VII.  was  deterred  by  the  ex- 
pense from  carrying  out  his  original  in- 


tention. That  intention  was  sup[)l;inted 
by  anothei*.  As  the  King  became  more 
■firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  succession  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster  was  gradually  merged  in  the 
proud  thouglit  that,  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty,  he  would,  as  his  will  ex- 
pressed it,  lie  "in  the  common  se[)ul- 
chre  of  the  kings  of  this  realm  with  his 
noble  progenitors."  In  fact,  he  traced 
his  pedigree  further  back  than  those  an- 
cestors who  reposed  in  the  Abbey. 
While  the  red.  rose  appears  in  every 
pane  of  the  chapel,  there  is,  round  his 
tomb,  intertwined  with  the  emblems  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  the  red  dragon 
of  the  last  British  King,  Cadwallader, 
the  "  dragon  of  the  great  Pendragon- 
ship  "  of  Wales.  It  was  not  only  as  the 
descendant  of  William  the  Norman,  but 
as  descendant  of  Arthur  the  Briton,  that 
Henry  desired  to  be  commemorated. 
At  the  same  time,  he  never  forgot  his  own 
share  in  obtaining  tlie  throne.  The 
angels  which  sit  at  the  four  corners  of 
his  tomb  once  held  the  likeness  of  the 
crown  which  he  won  at  Bosworth.  It 
was  on  January  24,  1503,  that  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  new  chapel  was  laid 
by  Abbot  Islip  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray 
the  architect.  It  was  to  be  Henry's 
chantry  as  well  as  his  tomb,  almost  a 
second  Abbey,  to  contain  the  new  es- 
tablishment of  monks  who  were  to  sing 
in  their  stalls,  "  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
endure."  Saints  and  angels  were  sculp- 
tured in  profusion;  they  are  named 
specifically  in  his  will,  wherein  we  read, 
that  to  them  "  he  calls  and  cries  so  to 
aid,  succor,  and  defend  him,  that  the 
ancient  and  ghostly  enemy,  nor  none 
other  evil  or  damnable  spirit  have  no 
power  to  invade  him,  nor  with  their 
Avickedness  to  annoy  him,  but  with  holy 
prayers  to  be  intercessors  for  him  to  his 
Maker  and  Redeemer."  He  left  injunc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  innumerable 
services,  as  though  he  himself  inwardly 
feared  that  their  days  were  numbered. 
When  dying  at  his  splendid  palace  of 
Sheen,  now  called,  after  him,  Richmond, 
he  made  vehement  protestations  of 
amendment,  and  passionately  grasped 
the  crucifix,  and  beat  his  breast,  "in  ac- 
cordance, "  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  "  with 
that  dread  of  his  last  hour  out  of  which 
his  sepulchre  had  arisen."  His  funeral 
was   worthy  of  that  sepulchre  ;  as    the 
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"black  velvet  coffin,"  with  its  "wliite 
satin  cross  from  end  to  end,"  was  being- 
lowered  into  the  vault  by  the  side  of  the 
Queen's,  "  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
abbots  stood  round  and  struck  their 
croziers  on  the  coffin  with  the  word  ah- 
soMmus.''''  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury then  cast  in  the  earth  ;  the  vault 
was  closed;  the  heralds  stripped  off  their 
tabards,  and  hung  tiiem  on  the  rails  of 
the  hearse,  exclaiming  in  French,  "The 
noble  King  Henry  VII.  is  dead!"  and 
then  immediately  put  them  on  again, 
and  cried,  "  Vive  le  noble  Roy,  Henry 
VIII. !  "  Within  three  months  the 
venerable  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  Derby,  died  and  was  buried 
with  sincere  sorrow,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rejoicings  at  the  marringe  and  corona- 
tion of  her  grandson.  She  belonged  to 
the  mediaeval  past,  yet  the  inscription  on 
her  tomb  was  written  by  the  "  first  and 
most  univei-sal  of  reformers,"  Erasmus. 
The  splendid  coronation  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon  was 
memorable  for  the  circumstance  that 
then,  for  the  last  time,  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  officiated  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  See  of  Rome.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  close  of  the  old  order,  the  beginning 
of  the  new.  The  death  of  Pi'ince  Aithur, 
in  whose  name  Henry  VII.  had  revived 
the  memory  of  the  adored  king  from 
whom  he  claimed  descent,  and  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  Arthur's  widow 
with  her  brother-in-law,  were  not  long  in 
producing  those  momentous  results  which 
changed  the  course  of  English  history. 
Thrice  in  the  course  of  that  same  year 
did  the  new  chapel  witness  royal  obse- 
quies. "We  have  mentioned  those  of 
Henry  VII.  and  the  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, his  mother;  tliey  just  lived  long- 
enough  to  see  tlie  death  of  the  first-born 
of  the  fourth  generation.  The  infnnt 
Prince  Henry,  the  issue  of  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catherine,  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
children  that  were  born  only  to  die  ;  his 
death  was  the  first  link  in  that  chain  of 
logic  which  convinced  Heniy  that  his 
marriage  Avith  his  brother's  wife  was  a 
crime,  which  led  to  that  famous  rui)ture 
with  Rome  we  call  the  Reformation. 
Another  coronation  followed.  INIr. 
Fronde  has  described  it  in  one  of  the 
choicest  passages  in  the  English  language 


— the  crowning  of  Anne  Boleyn.  After 
her,  none  of  Henry's  Queens  was  crown- 
ed. Jane  Seymour  would  have  been, 
but  for  the  plague,  which  raged  in  the 
Abbey  itself.  It  was  beside  this,  his 
best-loved  queen,  that  Henry  was  laid  at 
Windsor. 

This  desertion  of  the  Abbey,  as  the  place 
of  royal  sepulture,  was  but  one  sign  of  the 
great  change  that  had  passed  over  the 
edifice.  The  monastic  buildings  connected 
with  it  became  the  property  of  private 
person.s,  the  chapter-house  was  turned 
into  a  record  office.  In  1539,  Henry 
took  possession  of  the  Abbey  itself,  then 
valued  at  3,977^. ;  he  had  spared  Peter- 
borough for  the  sake  of  the  tomb  of  his 
first  wife,  so  he  spared  Westminster  for 
the  sake  of  his  royal  ancestors,  especially 
liis  father's  tomb.  But  though  he  did 
not  destroy,  he  revolutionized  ;  he  order- 
ed the  Abbey  to  be  governed  by  a  dean 
and  prebendaries  ;  a  little  later  he  dis- 
solved that  government,  and  by  letters 
patent,  dated  December  1 7, 1540,  erected 
it  into  an  episcopal  see,  with  bishop,  dean, 
and  twelve  prebendaries,  andmade  West- 
minster a  city,  and  allotted  all  Middlesex, 
save  Fulham,  for  the  diocese,  ordering 
the  county  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Westminster,  as  it 
had  before  been  subject  to  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  only  Bishop  of 
Westminster  was  Thomas  Thirlby,  who 
was  consecrated  in  1540.  He  Mas  trans- 
lated to  Norwich  when  he  had  sate  nine 
or  ten  years,  and,  according  to  Dugdale, 
had  "  entirely  dilapidated "  the  patri- 
mony belonging  to  the  Abbey.  It  fell 
to  him  to  receive  ]fidward  VI.  at  his 
coronation  ;  the  only  king  ever  met  at 
the  Abbey  by  a  Bishop  of  Westminster. 
Edward  was  crowned  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day (February  20),  1546.  He  was  but 
ten  years  old,  and  partly  because  of  his 
tender  years,  and  partly  because  "jnany 
points  of  the"  service  "  were  such  as  by 
the  laws  of  the  nation  were  not  allow- 
able," the  mass  was  much  abridged. 
The  King's  god-father,  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  officiated,  who,  instead  of  keei)ing 
to  the  ancient  form,  whereby  the  sove- 
I'eign  was  presented  to  the  people  for 
their  election,  presented  him  as  the 
"  rightful  and  undoubted  inheiitor." 
The  unction  was  performed  with  unusual 
cnre.  "  My  Lord  of  Cantcrl)ury,"  says 
Strype,  "  kneeling  on  his  knees,  and  the 
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King  lying  prostrate  upon  the  altar, 
anointed  his  back."  The  Lord  Protector, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  "  held  the  crown 
in  his  hand  for  a  certain  space,"  and  it 
was  set  on  the  King's  head  by  the  Duke 
and  the  Archbishop.  There  was  no  ser- 
mon, but  Crannier  delivered  a  short  ad- 
dress, in  Avhich,  with  the  utmost  bold- 
ness, he  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  virtue  of  the  very  cere- 
mony which  he  liad  just  so  carefully  per- 
formed, lie  said  that  the  King  was 
God's  anointed,  "  not  in  respect  of  the 
oil  which  the  Bishop  uscth,  Ijut  in  con- 
sideration of  their  power,  which  is  or- 
dained. .  .  ,  The  oil,  if  added,  is  but  a 
ceremony  ;  if  it  be  wanting,  the  King  is 
yet  a  perfect  monarch  notwithstanding, 
and  God's  anointed  as  well  as  if  he  was 
iuoiled."  He  added,  that  "  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  hath  no  authority ;  therefore, 
not  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  as  a 
messenger  from  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
I  shall  most  humbly  admonish  your 
Royal  Majesty  what  things  your  High- 
ness is  to  perform."  Edward  abolished 
the  Bishoj)ric  of  Westminster,  and  re- 
stored Middlesex  to  the  See  of  London, 
When  he  died  of  decline,  seven  years 
later,  his  sister  Mary,  retaining  for  the 
Abbey  the  same  love  and  veneration 
which  was  felt  by  her  grandfather, 
caused  the  young  King  to  be  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VIL  This  funeral 
was  a  matter  of  severe  controversy.  For 
a  whole  month  the  royal  corpse  lay  un- 
buried,  while  the  Queen  carried  on  the 
negotiations  with  her  minister  respecting 
the  burial  rites.  The  result  Avas  a  com- 
promise. In  the  chapel,  teeming  with 
mediaeval  sentiment,  instead  of  by  the 
side  of  his  father  and  mother  at  Windsor, 
young  Edward  was  laid.  Underneath 
a  sumptuous  "  tombstone  altar,  all  of  one 
piece,"  with  its  excellent  "  workmanship 
of  brass,"  they  placed  him.  But  the  re- 
quiem was  sung  in  the  Tower.  In  the 
Abbey,  the  funeral  service  was  that  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  the  first  ever  used 
over  an  English  sovereign.  Day,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  preached  the  sermon  ; 
Cranmer  administered  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  this  was  the  last,  as  it  was 
also  the  saddest,  function  of  his  public 
ministry  which  he  was  destined  to  per- 
form. Four  years  later,  Anne  of  Cleves, 
first  Qiieen  of  Henry  VIII.,  then  Roman 
Catliolic  convert  at  Chelsea,  was  buried 


in  the  Abbey  ;  and  one  year  later  still, 
Mary  herself  was  laid  in  hei'  grandfather's 
chapel.  Her  obsequies  were,  with  one 
exception,  the  last  funeral  solenniity 
of  the  Roman  Church  celebrated  in 
the  Abbey;  that  exception  was  the  dirge 
and  requiem  ordered  by  Elizabeth  a  few 
days  later  for  the  Emperor,  Charles  V. 
There  was  a  strange  contrast  between 
the  coronations  of  the  two  sisters.  Mary, 
the  country  deemed  illegitimate ;  the 
Privy  Council  hesitated  before  they  ac- 
knowledged her,  and  it  was  only  when 
she  fell  on  her  knees  before  them,  im- 
ploring them  to  stand  by  her  in  her  ex- 
treme necessity,  that  they  were  per- 
suaded to  accomplish  her  wishes.  She 
made  the  passage  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster  in  safety,  but  tliere  was  no 
enthusiasm.  There  had  been  a  contest 
between  the  Queen  and  her  ministers 
about  the  clause  of  the  Coronation  Oath, 
whereby  she  was  required  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  English  Church. 
The  coronation  itself  was  performed  by 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  being  then 
prisoners  in  the  Tower.  The  Queen, 
alarmed  lest  Henry  VI.'s  holy  oil  should 
have  lost  its  virtue,  had  obtained  a  fresh 
supply,  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras. 
She  feared,  too,  that  the  Scotch  chair 
had  been  polluted  by  having  been  the 
seat  of  her  Protestant  brother,  and  she 
obtained  another  chair  sent  by  the  Pope. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  present,  and 
complained  to  the  French  ambassador 
of  the  weight  of  her  coronet.  "Have 
patience,"  said  Xoailles,  "  and  before 
long  you  will  exchange  it  for  a  crown." 
That  time  soon  arrived,  to  the  gi'eat  joy 
of  most  Englishmen,  or  at  least  of  most 
Londoners.  When  on  issuing  from  the 
Tower  (long  her  prison,  and  like  to  be 
her  tomb)  for  the  last  time,  she,  after 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  who  had  deliv- 
ered her,  entered  the  city,  all  London 
was  in  a  tumult  of  rejoicing.  It  was 
midwinter,  yet  there  was  no  lack  of 
flowers,  and  even  paupers  flung  nose- 
gays into  her  lap.  There  was  one  spe- 
cial feature  which  marked  the  conti'ast 
between  the  two  coronations.  At  Cheap- 
side  the  Corporation  gave  Elizabeth  an 
English  Bible.  She  kissed  it,  thanked 
the  city  for  their  goodly  gift,  promised 
to  read  diligently  therein,  and  then  pass- 
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ed  on  amid  cheers  and  blessings  to  the 
Palace  at  Westminster.  The  corona- 
tion proper  took  place  on  the  following 
day,  Sunday,  January  15,  1559.  For 
the  last  time  the  Abbot  of  Westminster 
officiated.  The  old  ritual  was  for  the 
most  part  observed,  but  the  Litany  was 
read  in  English,  and  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistle  both  in  English  and  Latin. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  demurred  to 
the  innovation,  and  would  take  no  part 
in  the  service ;  the  See  of  Canterbury 
was  vacant ;  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
in  the  Tower.  Of  the  rest  all  the  bish- 
ops save  one  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Queen,  and  it  was  left 
for  Oglethoi-pe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  to  officiate. 
He  anointed  her  "  Empress  from  the 
Orcade  Isles  unto  the  Mountains  Pyre- 
nee."  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  remorse 
for  performing  an  act  Avhich  none  of  his 
episcopal  brethren  would  do.  Elizabeth 
destroyed  the  altars  which  Mary  had 
erected  in  the  Abbey.  The  fragments 
of  them  were  removed  to  Henry  VH.'s 
chapel,  perhaps  with  the  object  of  build- 
ing out  of  them  the  tomb  of  the  dead 
queen.  But  forty-five  years  passed  be- 
fore the  memory  of  her  unhappy  reign 
would  allow  a  word  to  indicate  her  se- 
pulchre. Death  united  those  vrho  until 
death  had  been  irreconcilable.  The 
body  of  Elizabeth  was  brought  from 
Richmond,  where  she  died,  to  West- 
minster. The  whole  metropolis  turned 
out  to  see  the  sad  sight,  and  beheld  it 
with  "  sighing,  groaning,  and  weeping," 
the  like  of  Avhich  had  "  not  been  seen  or 
known  in  the  memory  of  man."  Her 
tomb  was  raised  by  her  successor,  who, 
though  he  bore  little  love  to  his  mother's 
rival  and  executioner,  was  constrained 
by  public  sentiment  to  erect  a  worthy 
monument.  Pictures  of  it  were  to  be 
seen  in  every  church — even  in  remote 
villages.  The  two  lines  at  the  head  of 
the  monument,  inscribed  by  James  I., 
display  greater  feeling  than  we  !-;hould 
have  expected  from  him.  He  wrote, 
"  Regno  Co>isortes  el  urnd,  hie  ohdor- 
mimvs  Elizahetha  et  Maria  sorores,  i?i 
spe  resurrectionisy  Dean  Stanley  well 
says,  "The  long  war  of  the  English  Re- 
formation is  closed  in  those  words.  The 
sisters  are  at  one :  the  daughter  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon  and  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn  rest  in  peace  at  last." 


Mighty  was  the  change  which  had 
come  over  Westminster  since  the  day 
when  Henry,  setting  at  nought  the  de- 
cree of  the  Pope,  had  taken  to  wife  the 
fair  and  frail  mother  of  the  "  Virgin 
Queen."  Abbot  and  bishop  had  disap- 
peared for  ever ;  their  place  was  taken 
by  the  Dean,  who  is  still  the  head  of  the 
Abbey.  The  Abbey  itself,  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word,  had  vunislied, 
and  in  its  stead  there  was  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  chapter-house 
became  national  property.  The  collegiate 
c1iai)ter  of  St.  Stephen's  hard  by  was 
suppressed,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VL  the  House  of  Commons 
moved  to  the  chapel  which  King  Stei)hen 
had  founded.  Some  of  the  Ai)bey 
estates  were  taken  away  to  fill  up  the 
needs  of  the  See  of  London,  and  the 
people  said  that  this  was  "  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul."  The  Abbey  itself  was 
scarcely  saved  from  destruction.  Its 
dependency,  the  Priory  of  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  was  torn  to  pieces,  though  a 
connection  was  until  very  lately  main- 
tained by  the  right  which  the  Post 
Office  Officials  had  to  vote  at  elections 
for  the  City  of  Westminster.  For  a 
time  the  revolution  was  stayed.  Mary 
restored  the  old  worship  and  the  old 
shrine ;  but  Elizabeth  completed  what 
Edward  had  begun.  The  stone  altars 
were  everywhere  destroyed.  The  great 
theological  tournament  which  opened  in 
the  Abbey  two  months  after  her  corona- 
tion, scarcely  hastened  the  event,  for 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Roman  party  had 
been  determined  beforehand.  They 
objected,  not  without  reason,  to  the 
arrangement  by  which  they,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  old  religion,  were  ordered 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  work  of  as- 
sailants, which  properly  belonged  to 
their  oi)ponents,  and  by  which  they  were 
denied  the  last  word.  They  refused  to 
discuss,  and  thereupon  the  Lord  Keeper 
threatened  them  in  these  words  :  "  For- 
asmucli  as  ye  will  not  that  we  should 
hear  you,  you  may  perhaps  hear  shortly 
of  us."  They  were  not  long  in  hearing. 
The  new  Liturgy  and  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity Avere  the  first  challenge  that  the 
new  faith  sent  to  the  old.  Feckenham, 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  in  vain  pro- 
tested in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
an  honest  and  conscientious  man,  and 
when,  as  it  is  supposed,  he  was  offered 
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the  Archliishopric  of  Canterbury  if  he 
would  conform  to  the  Queen's  pleasure, 
he  absolutely  refused,  and  submitted  to 
be  ejected  from  his  abbey,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned or  kept  under  surveillance  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  spent  in  sub- 
mission to  the  law,  even  while  he  adher- 
ed to  his  old  creed,  and,  adorned  with 
works  of  i>iety  and  charity,  it  was  a  life 
which  Bishop  Ken  may  have  taken  for 
his  model.  A  portion  of  the  old  monas- 
tic buildings  was  occupied  by  the  school 
since  rendered  so  famous  by  the  long  line 
of  scholars  who  have  become  illustrious  in 
letters,  science,  arms,  and  statesmanship. 

Hitherto  we  have  traced  age  by  age 
the  history  of  England  as  it  is  set  forth  in 
the  history  of  the  Abbey.  Henceforth 
one  of  the  visible  memorials  of  that 
close  union  fails  us.  Of  the  sovereigns 
that  reigned  after  the  Tudor  dy- 
nasty came  to  an  end,  each  cared  too 
little  for  his  predecessor  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  on  a  I'oyal  monument. 
Nor  did  the  aifectiou  of  the  people 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  filial  duty. 
There  was  a  deeper  feeling  which  also 
led  to  this  apparent  neglect. 

"  Princes  were  no  longer,  as  they  had 
been,  the  only  rulers  of  the  nation.  With 
Elizabeth  bej>an  the  tombs  of  Poet's  Corner; 
with  Cromwell  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
the  tomb^  of  warriors  and  statesmen  ;  with 
William  III.  began  the  tombs  of  the  leaders 
of  Parliament.  Other  figures  than  those  of 
kings  began  to  occupy  the  public  eye.  Yet 
even  as  the  monarchy,  though  shrunk,  yet 
continueil,  so  also  the  graves,  though  not  the 
monuments  of  sovereigns — the  tombs,  if  not 
of  sovereigns,  yet  of  royal  personages — still 
keep  up  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  practice." 
— Memorials,  p.  174. 

The  plague  which  then  raged  in  Lon- 
don prevented  the  coronation  of  James  I. 
from  being  celebrated  with  any  pageant- 
ry. Ben  Jonson  wrote  an  account  of 
what  would  have  taken  place  under  hap- 
pier auspices.  All  the  bishops  were  pres- 
ent :  a  marked  contrast  to  the  scanty 
attendance  at  the  last  coronation.  The 
King  of  the  Scots  once  more  sat  on  the 
Stone  of  Scone.  Queen  Anne,  who  was 
crowned  at  the  same  time,  refused  to 
receive  the  Eucharist,  alleging  that  she 
had  changed  her  Lutlieran  religion  once 
before  for  the  Presbyterian  forms  of 
Scotland,  and  that  was  enough.  In  tlie 
ritual,  the  words  "  whom  we  consecrate  " 
Avere  substituted  for  the  old  form  "  whom 


we  elect."  The  people  did  not  notice 
the  change  then,  nor  indeed  did  they 
take  ]iublic  notice  of  it  when  King 
Charles  was  crowned  with  the  same 
words.  It  was  not  until  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation were  being  sought  on  all  hands 
in  order  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Laud, 
that  the  archl)ish(»p  was  charged  with 
having  made  the  alteration.  Charles's 
coronation  was  full  of  evil  omens. 
Again  there  was  no  procession,  nominal- 
ly on  accoutit  of  the  plague,  but,  as  it 
was  suspected,  really  because  of  the  wish 
of  "  Baby  Charles  "  to  save  the  money 
for  the  Spanish  war  without  the  need  of 
going  to  Parliament  for  supplies.  There 
was  a  feud  between  the  Dean,  Williams, 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Abbey  digni- 
taries, and  Laud.  The  more  powerful 
ecclesiastic  gained  the  day,  and  Williams 
was  not  allowed  to  be  jiresent  to  receive 
the  King.  The  left  wing  of  the  dove, 
mark  of  the  Confessor's  halcyon  days, 
was  broken.  The  text,  "  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life,"  selected  by  Senhouse, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  the  sermon,  was 
more  fit  for  a  funeral  discourse.  There 
was  an  earthquake  diiring  the  ceremony; 
but  most  ominous  of  all,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  was  the  appearance  of 
the  King  in  a  robe  of  white  satin,  instead 
of  the  usual  purple  velvet,  a  change  that 
seemed  to  challenge  all  the  misfortimes 
which  tradition  said  were  in  store  for 
the  White  King.  The  coronation  scarce- 
ly excited  so  much  interest  as  the  wed- 
ding which  preceded  it.  The  marriage 
of  Prince  Charles  had  long  kept  the  na- 
tion in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 
The  popular  rejoicing  at  the  failure  of 
the  proposed  union  with  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  was  very  great.  Dean  Williams, 
as  Lord  Keeper,  and  at  that  time  King 
James's  most  trusted  adviser,  had  favor- 
ed the  Spanish  maniage  ;  but  when  it 
Avas  bi-oken  oflf,  resolutely  opposed  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  wish  to  go  to 
war.  Afterward,  when  the  Prince  was 
afiianced  to  Henrietta  of  France,  it  fell 
to  the  Dean  to  feast  the  French  ambas- 
sadors in  ihe  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 
to  conduct  them  to  stalls  in  the  Abbey. 
They  entered  at  the  north  gate,  which 
was,  says  Bishop  Hackett — 

"  Stuck  w4th  flambeaux  everywhere,  both 
within  and  without  the  quire,  that  strangers 
might  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  stateliness  of 
the  church.     At  the  door  of  the  quire,  the 
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Lord  Keeper  besought  their  lordships  to  go  in 
and  take  their, seat-i  there  for  awhile,  promis- 
ing, on  the  word  of  a  bishop  (he  was  Bishop 
of^Lincohi,  as  well  as  Dean  of  Westminster), 
that  nothing  of  ill  relish  should  be  ofFeied 
before  them,  which  tliey  accepted,  and  at 
their  entrance  the  organ  was  touched  by  the 
best  finger  of  the  age,  Mr.  Orlando  Gibbons. 
While  a  verse  was  plaid,  the  Lord  Keeper 
presented  the  embassadors  and  the  rest  of  the 
noblest  quality  of  their  nation,  with  our  lit- 
urgy, as  it  spake  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  delivery  of  it  used  these 
few  words,  but  pithy,  '  that  their  lordships 
might  at  leisure  read  in  that  book  in  what 
form  of  holiness  our  Prince  worshipped  God. 
Wherein,  he  durst  say,  nothing  savoured  of 
any  corruption  of  doctrine,  much  less  of 
heresie,  which  he  hoped  would  be  so  report- 
ed to  the  Lady  Princess  Henrietta.'  The 
Lords  Embassadors  and  their  great  train  took 
up  all  the  stalls,  where  they  continued  about 
half  an  hour,  while  the  quiremen,  vested  in 
their  rich  copes,  with  their  choristers,  sang 
three  several  anthems  with  most  exquisite 
relish  before  them.  The  most  honourable 
and  the  meanest  persons  of  the  French  all  that 
time  uncovered  with  great  reverence,  except 
that  Secretary  Villoclare  alone  kept  on  his 
hat." — Hacketfs  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams. 

In  1640  the  Abbey  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  destruction.  Dean  Stanley 
points  out  how  niucli  less  destructive 
the  Revolution  was  than  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  yet  while  a  mob  rose  to  protect  the 
Abbey  against  the  Protector's  covet- 
ousness  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  VI.,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  mob  threatened 
to  destroy  the  Abbey  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary proceedings  of  Convocation, 
which  had  continued  sitting  while  Par- 
liament was  forbidden  to  sit.  Cromwell 
made  short  work  of  Convocation.  As 
already  stated,  he  was  installed  Protec- 
tor, not  in  the  Abbey,  but  in  the  Hall, 
and  thither  was  brought  the  ancient 
chair  of  Scotland,  and  to  him  who  sat 
therein  was  presented — first  of  English 
Sovereigns — a  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  funeral  took  place  in  the  Abbey  it- 
self, and  was  more  than  royal  in  its  mag- 
nificence. The  sum  expended  was  60,- 
000/.,  more  by  one-half  than  was  ever 
used  at  royal  funerals.  Three  of  his 
children  had  preceded  him.  He  him- 
self was  laid  at  the  east  end  of  Henry 
VII.'s  chapel.  It  was  not  long  that  he 
rested  there.  Of  all  the  family,  only 
one,  Elizabeth  Claypole,  wasallowed  by 
restored  royalty  to  intrude  among  the 
royal  sepulchres.    Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 


Bradshaw  were  dug  up,  dragged  to  Ty- 
burn, hanged,  decapitated,  and  the 
bodies  were  buried  under  a  gallows, 
and  the  heads  set  up  over  Westminster 
Hall.  Charles  II.  was  crowned  amid 
great  enthusiasm,  and  with  elaborate 
and  splendid  ceremonial.  Pepys  wit- 
nessed the  coronation.  The  regalia  were 
all  new.  Archbishop  Juxon  —  who 
twelve  years  before  had  stood  not  far 
otF  at  a  very  different  ceremony,  which 
must  have  seemed  to  him  the  death  of 
the  monarchy  as  well  as  of  the  King — • 
celebrated  the  resurrection  of  the  mon- 
archy by  anointing  that  King's  son. 
Two  of  the  nobles  quarrelled  as  to  the 
right  of  carrying  the  insignia.  The 
King's  footmen  and  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  not  only  quarrelled  but 
fought  for  the  canopy.  Charles,  who 
should  have  transported  the  body  of  his 
"  Sacred  Majesty,"  his  father,  from 
Windsor  to  Westminster,  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  nor  spare  for 
the  purpose  any  of  the  money  that  he 
squandered  upon  his  own  pleasures.  In- 
stead of  placing  his  father  among  the 
royal  sepulchres,  he  laid  there  one  after 
another  of  his  illegitimate  sons.  Charles 
himself  was,  as  Evelyn  tells  us,  "very 
obscurely  buried  at  night  without  any 
manner  of  pomp,  and  soon  forgotten 
after  all  his  vanity."  He  was  laid  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Henry 
VII.'s  chapel.  The  great  officers  broke 
their  staves  over  the  grave  as  usual ; 
but  as  the  King  had  died  in  the  Romish 
faith,  it  was  found  difficult  to  perform 
the  more  religious  rites.  They  were 
wisely  omitted. 

James  II.  was  crowned,  as  his  bro- 
ther had  been,  on  the  festival  of  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  England,  St.  George's  Day, 
April  23,  1646.  Macaulay"  lias  de- 
scribed the  ceremony,  ami  has  told  how 
the  Kiug,  having  received  an  estimate 
of  its  cost,  determined  to  be  profuse 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  frugal, 
and  frugal  whei-e  he  ought  to  have  been 
pi-ofnse,  and  how  he  spent  100,000/.  in 
dressing  his  queen,  and  omitted  the 
procession  from  the  Tower.  In  James's 
case  there  was  special  reason  why  he 
should  have  kept  the  people  in  good 
humor  by  an  imposing  ))agoantry. 
Yet  he  sacj'ificed  that  which  would  have 
given  exquisite  gratification  to  a  largo 
part  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  scpiander 
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the  money  thus  saved  upon  an  exhibi- 
tion to  which  only  tlivee  or  four  thou- 
sand privileged  persons  Avere  admitted. 
T\A'o  signiticant  events  marked  tliis  cor- 
onation, one  denoting  the  cliange 
which  had  already  taken  place,  the 
other  ominous  of  tlie  change  wliich  was 
about  to  hapi»en.  James  ordered  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  to  abridge  the  ritual, 
ostensibly,  because  of  its  length,  really, 
because  of  its  theology ;  and  so  the 
Communion  Office  was  omitted  to  suit 
the  prejudices  of  the  restorer  of  the 
mass.  When  James  had  been  crowned, 
the  crown  tottered  on  his  head,  and 
Henry  Sidney,  keeper  of  the  robes,  held 
it  up  ;  it  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  time 
that  his  family  had  supported  the  crown. 
Two  years  later,  it  was  destined  not 
only  to  totter,  but  to  tail.  James  died, 
but  was  not  buried  with  his  father. 
Five  hundred  years  had  passed  since  an 
Engli^^h  king  was  buried  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  last  was  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  who  was  laid  in  the  Abbey  at 
Fontevrault.  The  remains  of  James 
were  escorted,  in  the  dusk  of  the  CA^en- 
mg,  by  a  slender  retinue,  to  the  chapel 
of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris, 
and  deposited  there,  as  Macaulay  tells 
us,  "in  the  vain  hope  that  at  some  fu- 
ture time  they  would  be  laid  with  king- 
ly pomp  at  ^Westminster  amongst  the 
graves  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tu- 
dors."  Their  ultimate  resting-place  was 
the  church  of  St.  Gei-mains,  and  there  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him  by  a  de- 
scendant of  the  dynasty  that  had  taken 
his  throne. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  though 
tl)e  legitimate  line  was  set  aside,  and 
though  the  "  Dutch  usurper  "  seized  the 
throne  of  the  Stuarts,  the  crowning  of 
William  and  Mary  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  coronation  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  cor- 
onation oath  Avas  altered,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  English  sovereign  Avas 
called  upon  to  SAvear  that  he  Avould 
maintain  the  "  Protestant  religion  as  by 
law  established."  The  procession  from 
the  Tower  was  abandoned,  as  it  had 
been  at  the  previous  coronation.  Though 
the  royal  cortege  had  to  proceed  merely 
from  Whitehall  to  the  Abbey,  it  was 
tAvo  hours  late.  The  delay  was  caused 
by  the  alarming  news,  received  that 
very  morning,  of  the  lauding  of  James 


in   Ireland.     At  last  the  procession  ap- 
peared. 

"  The  tall  Queen  and  the  short  King  walk- 
ed side  by  side,  not,  a>  sovereigns  consort,  but 
as  joint  sovereigns,  with  the  sword  between 
thein.  For  the  first  time  a  second  chair  of 
state  Avas  provided,  which  has  since  been  habit- 
ually used  for  the  queen  consort.  Into  this 
chair  Mary  was  lifted,  girt  with  the  sword, 
and  invested  with  the  symbols  of  sovereign- 
ty. The  Princess  Anne,  who  st0i)il  near, 
said,  '  Madam,  I  pity  your  fatigue.'  The 
Queen  turned  sharply,  with  the  Avords,  '  A 
crown,  sister,  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  seems.' 
Behind   the   altar  rose  for  the  first  time  the 

seats  of    the   as-^embled    Common- 

Amongst  the  gifts  was  presented  the  Bible, 
now  and  henceforward,  as  '  the  most  valu- 
a'jle  thing  tliat  this  wolrd  contains.'  .  . 
There  were,  of  course,  bad  omens  observed 
by  the  Jacobites.  The  day  Avas,  for  the  first 
time,  neither  a  Sunday  nor  a  holy  day;  the 
King  had  no  money  for  the  accustomed  offer- 
ing of  twenty  guineas,  and  it  Avas  supplied  by 
Danby.  The  way  from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey 
was  lined  with  Dutch  soldiers.  The  medals 
had  on  their  reverse  a  chariot  which  was  inter- 
preted to  be  that  on  which  Tullia  drove  over 
her  fatlier's  body." — Memorials^  pp.  94,  95. 

We  need  not  describe  Mary's  funeral, 
which  took  place  six  years  after  her  cor- 
onation. Macaulay  has  depicted,  in 
one  of  his  most  graphic  passages,  the  sad 
procession,  and  how,  as  it  mo\'cd  through 
the  croAvded  streets,  a  few  ghastly  flakes 
of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes  of  the 
funeral  car.  Dean  Staidey  mentions 
that  a  robin-redbreast  Avhich  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Abbey  was  constantly  on 
the  hearse,  and  Avas  looked  upon  with 
tender  affection  for  its  seeming  love  to 
the  lamented  queen.  SeA'en  years  pass- 
ed before  her  husband  was  received  into 
the  royal  sepulchre.  He  AA'as  buried  pri- 
vately, at  dead  of  night,  as  his  rival  had 
been  half  a  year  before  ;  and  he,  one  of 
the  austerest  and  most  deserving  and 
least  loved  of  kings,  Avas  laid  in  the 
same  vault  as  the  most  lax,  almost  the 
least  deserving,  and  almost  the  best 
loA'ed  king,  the  second  Charles,  had  been. 
Anne  Avas  carried  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Abbey,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of 
gout.  She  received  the  homage  of  her 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
in  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  English 
nobles.  The  duties  of  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  Avere  performed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Mai-lborough  ;  her  train  was 
carried  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu . 
"Anne's  numerous  progeny  crowd  the  va- 
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cant  vaults.  Seven  children  dying  in  infancy, 
or  stillboin,  lie  unmarked  throughout  the 
cliapel.  .  .  .  She  herself  was  buried  in 
the  vault  beside  her  sister  Mary,  and  her 
husband.  Prince  G-eorge  of  Denmark.  Her 
unwieldy  frame  filled  a  coffin  even  larger 
than  that  of  lier  gigantic  spouse.  An  inquis- 
itive antiquary  went  to  see  the  vault  before 
it  was  bricked  up;  it  was  full  from  side  to 
side,  and  was  then  closed  for  ever  amidst  the 
indignant  lamentations  of  the  extinct  dynas- 
ty."— Memorials^  p.  183. 

George  I.'s  coronation  was  viewed 
without  much  enthusiasm  even  by  the 
adherents  of  the  new  dynasty.  It  was 
an  awkward  ceremonial.  The  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  explained  by  the  minis- 
ter, who  could  not  speak  German,  to 
the  king,  who  could  not  speak  English, 
in  Latin,  which  they  must  both  have 
spoken  very  imperfectly;  hence  the  say- 
ing that  "  nmch  bad  language  passed 
between  them."  George  died  abroad, 
and  was  buried  at  his  German  capital, 
which  he  loved  so  much  better  than  his 
English.  The  coronation  of  George  II. 
was  as  splendid  astl)at  of  his  father  had 
been  the  reverse.  Queen  Caroline  was 
one  mass  of  jewels  :  on  her  head  she 
wore  all  the  pearls  she  could  borrow 
from  fine  ladies  ;  on  her  petticoat  all  the 
diamonds  she  could  hire  of  Jews.  The 
people  who  had  cared  so  little  about  the 
crowning  of  the  father  that  seats  in  the 
line  of  piocession  fetched  only  halfa- 
guinea,  gladly  gave  ten  guineas  to  wit- 
ness the  coronation  procession  of  the  son. 
The  Queen  was  sincerely  mourned  ;  there 
Avas  no  courtly  exaggeration  in  the  words 
of  the  funeral  anthem,  "  When  the  ear 
heard  her,  then  it  blessed  her,"  wliich 
were  sung  for  the  first  time  to  Handel's 
music  when  she  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
More  than  twenty  years  passed  before  the 
King  Ibllowed  lier  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
his  faults,  he  was  so  far  faithful  to  her 
memory  that  he  gave  directicms  for  his 
remains  to  be  mingled  with  tliose  of  his 
wife.  Accordingly,  the  cofiins  were 
placed  in  a  large  stone  sarcophagus, 
and  one  side  of  each  of  them  was  with- 
drawn. Horace  Walpole  witnessed  and 
has  described,  this,  the  last  of  the  royal 
burials  in  the  Abbey,  He  witnessed 
and  descril)ed  also  the  coronation  of 
George  HI.,  and,  blase  though  he  was  by 
that  time,  lie  said,  "'Tis  even  a  more 
gorgeous  sight  than  I  imagined."  There 
were  a  few  minor  contrtiernps  ;  though 
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nothing  that  could  seriously  imi>air  the 
pleasure  which  the  nation  felt  in  behold- 
ing once  more  a  British-born  king,  who, 
moreover,  gloried  in  his  birth.  "There 
was  one  witness  of  the  ceremony,  Mho 
of  all  men  must  have  been  least  expect- 
ed, Prince  Charles  Edward.  Were  the 
grapes  too  high,  that  he  called  them  sour 
— that  he  said  to  one  who  recognized 
him,  "  I  assure  you  that  the  person  who 
is  the  cause  of  all  tliis  pomp  and  magnif- 
icence is  the  man  I  least  envy  "  ?  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  described,  in  the  Goitle- 
inaii's  Magazii  e^  the  splendor  of  George 
IV.'s  coronation.  No  splendor,  how- 
ever, could  atone  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  insult  to  the  unhajipy  Caro- 
hne.  A  few  weeks  after  that  pageant, 
there  was  another,  and  a  very  different 
one.  The  body  of  the  dead  Queen  was 
carried  through  the  streets  of  London, 
amid  a  popular  tumult  that  threatened 
serious  consequences. 

"  As  George  IV.  had  conciliated  the  popu- 
lar favor  by  the  splendor  of  his  coronation, 
so,  in  the  impending  tempests  of  reibrm  agi- 
tation, William  IV.  endeavored  to  do  the 
like  by  the  reverse  process.  A  question  was 
even  raised,  botli  by  the  King  in  correspond- 
ence with  his  ministers,  and  by  a  jieer  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  whether  tl:e  coronation 
migljt  not  be  dispensed  with.  Theie  was  no 
procession,  and  the  banquet  was  for  the  first 
time  omitted.  .  .  .  The  last  coronation, 
doubtless,  still  lives  in  the  recollection  of  all 
Avho  witnessed  it.  They  will  remember  the 
early  summer  morning,  Avhen,  at  break  of 
day,  the  streets  were  thronged,  and  the  vast 
city  awoke ;  the  first  siglit  of  the  Abbey, 
crowded  with  the  mass  of  gorgeous  specta- 
tors, themselves  a  pageant ;  the  electric  shock 
through  the  Mdiole  mass,  when  the  first  gun 
announced  that  the  Queen  was  on  her  way  ; 
and  tlie  thrill  of  expectation  with  which  the 
iron  rails  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  spectators  as  tije  long  procession,  with 
tlie  entrance  of  the  small  figure,  marked  out 
from  all  beside  by  the  royal  train  and  attend- 
ants, floating  like  a  crimson  and  silvery  cloud 
behmd  her  at  the  moment  Avhen  she  first 
came  within  lull  view  of  the  Abbey,  and 
paused,  as  if  for  breath,  with  clasped  hands; 
as  she  moved  on  to  her  place  by  the  altar,  as, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  vast  mull  itude,  the 
tremulous  voice  of  Archbishop  Howley  could 
be  faintly  heard,  even  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  tlie  choir,  asking  for  the  recognition,  as  she 
sate  inmiovable  on  the  throne,  when  the 
crown  touched  her  head,  amidst  shout  and 
trumpet,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  there 
must  have  Ijeen  many  who  felt  the  hope  that 
the  loyalty  wiiieh  had  waxed  cold  in  tlie  pre- 
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ceding  reigns  would  once  more  revive  in  a 
more  serious  form  than  it  had,  perhaps,  ever 
worn  befoce." — Alemorials,  pp.  104,  1U5. 

The  Abbey  will  still  continue  for  gen- 
erations to  serve  as  the  place  in  which 
our  sovei-eigns  are  crowned  ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  ceased  for  ever  to  be  their  place 
of  sepulture.  George  III.  was  buried  at 
Windsor,  where  his  Cordelia — the  Prin- 
cess Amelia — had  been  buried,  three 
years  before  the  hope  of  the  nation,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  had  been  Liid  within 
St.  George's  Chapel.  Such  universal 
mourning  had  scarcely  been  seen  since 
the  death  of  the  Confessor.  It  has  been 
almost  equalled  within  tlie  present 
decade.  Who  can  doubt  where  Victoria 
will  lie  when  the  time  comes  for  her  to 
rejoin  the  husband  for  whom  she  has  built 
the  most  gorgeous  sepulchre  ever  reared 
in  England  ? 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  Ave 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  pass  by  the 
other  matters  which  Dean  Stanley  has  so 
ably  treated  in  his  Memorials.  We 
have  considered  the  Abbey  as  "  petrified 
liistory,"  and  traced  its  erection  from  tlie 
day  when  its  foundation  was  laid  in  the 
locus  terribiUso'ilLhoYn-'F.Y to  this  present 
time,  when  the  engineer  is  boring  his 
underground  railway  beneath  the  Abbey 
precincts.  But  English  history  is  not 
confined  to  the  coronations  and  the 
burials  of  English  sovereigns.  England 
owes  more  to  her  wariiors,  her  poets, 
her  statesmen,  than  to  her  kings.  Lack 
of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  speaking 
of  all  the  other  monuments — the  monu- 
ments of  warriors,  from  Louis  Robsart, 
who  bore  the  standard  at  Agincourt, 
down  to  Clyde,  who  reconquei-ed  India  ; 
of  poets,  from  Chaucer,  the  father  of 
English  poetry,  down  to  Keble,  the 
sweet  psahnist  of  Hursley  ;  of  statesnien, 
from  Joim  of  Waltham,  politician,  lawyer, 
and  bishop,  down  to  Palmerston,  the  most 
popular  of  ministers  at  home,  and  pei'- 
haps  the  most  feared  abroad  ;  of  men  of 
letters,  from  Waldeby,  tutor  of  Richard 
II.,  down  to  Thackeray,  chief  of  English 
novelists  ;  of  divines,  from  Twiss,  Mar- 
shal, and  Strong,  the  famous  Presbyterinn 
preachers,  down  to  Isaac  Watts,  whose 
monument  "  commemorates  at  once  the 
increasing  culture  of  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  Christian  liberality  of  the  Church 
of  England;"  of  men  of  science,  from 
him  of  whom  it  is  written — 


"  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night. 
God  said,  Let  Kewton  he! — and  all  was  light," 

down  to  that  group  where — 

"  Close  to  the  geographer  Runnel,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  lie  Telford,  the  famous 
builder  of  bridges,  and  Rolicrt  Stephenson, 
who  'had  during  las  life  expiesscd  a  wi.-h 
that  his  body  sliould  be  laid  near  that  of  Tel- 
ford ;  and  the  son  of  the  Killingwonh  engine- 
man  thus  sleeps  by  the  side  of  tl)e  son  of  the 
Eskdale  shepherd ; '  and  over  their  Liraves  the 
light  falls  through  stained  ghiss  windows, 
erected  in  memory  of  their  brethren  in  the 
same  art — Locke  and  Brunei." — Memorials, 
p.  319. 

We  can  but  notice  the  catliolieity  of 
the  Abbey.  It  is  in  one  what  the  three 
cathedrals  of  the  Kremlin  are  at  Moscow  ; 
it  is  at  once  what  the  Santa  Croce  of 
Florence  is  to  Italy  ;  Avhat  the  Walhalla 
of  Ratisbon  is  to  Germany. 

"The  Kings  of  France  re«t  almost  alone  at 
St.  Denis.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  the  Emperors 
of  Austria,  the  Czars  of  Russia,  rest  alisolutely 
alone  in  the  vaults  of  the  Escurial,  of  Vienna, 
of  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  it  has 
been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Kings  of 
England  that  neither  in  life  nor  in  death  have 
they  been  parted  from  their  people.  As  the 
council  of  the  nation  and  the  courts  of  law 
have  passed  into  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  engirdled  the  very  throne  itself,  so  the 
ashes  of  the  great  citizens  of  England  have 
passed  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  and 
surrounded  them  as  with  a  guard  of  honor 
after  death.  On  the  tomb  designed  for  Maxi- 
milian at  Innspruck,  the  emperor's  effigy  lies 
encircled  by  the  mail  figures  of  ancient 
chivalry — of  Arthur  and  Clovis,  of  Rudolph 
and  Cunegunda,  of  Ferdin;ind  and  Isaliella. 
A  like  thought,  but  yet  nobler,  is  that  which 
is  in  fact  realized  in  the  very  structure  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  it  is  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  English  con.-titution.  Let- 
those  who  are  inclined  bitterly  to  contrast 
tlie  placid  dignity  of  our  recumbent  kings, 
with  Chatham  gesticulating  Irom  the  northern 
transept,  or  Pitt  from  the  wes:ein  duor,  or 
Shake-peare  leaning  on  his  column  in  Poet's 
Cwrner,  or  Wolfe  expiring  1-^y  the  Chapel  of 
St.  John,  look  upon  them  as  in  their  diflFerent 
ways  keeping  guard  over  the  shrine  of  our 
monarchy  and  our  laws — and  that  which 
seems  at  first  incongruous  will  become  a 
symbol  of  the  harmonious  diversity  in  unity 
which  pervades  our  whole  commonwealth. 
Had  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys  admitted  within 
its  walls  the  poets,  and  wairiors,  and  states- 
men of  France,  the  kings  miglit  yet  have 
remained  inviolate  in  their  gravt  s.  Had  the 
monarch}"  of  France  connected  itself  with  the 
great  institutions  of  Church  and  State,  assur- 
edly it  would  not  have  fallen  as  it  did  in  its 
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imperial  isolation.  Let  us  accept  the  omen 
for  the  Abbey  of  Westminster — let  us  accept 
it  also  for  the  Throne  and  State  of  England." 
—Memorials,  pp.  193, 194. 

We  rnnst  pass  by,  too,  the  illustrious 
men  who  have  ruled  in  the  Abbey  from 
the  Abbot  Edwin  to  the  accojnplished 
Dean  wdiose  Memorials  we  have  review- 
ed. They  have  been  a  fair  sample  of  the 
Church — the  net  which  gathers  in  bad 
and  good.  There  have  been  covetous 
men,  like  Berkynge ;  sensualists,  like 
Peter  of  Lewisham  ;  stern  disciplinarians, 
like  Simeon  Langham  ;  conspirators,  like 
William  of  Colchester  ;  men  of  peace, 
like  Islip ;  men  of  feeble  mitid,  like 
Thirlby ;  men  of  strong  convictions  and 
conscientious  self-sacritice,  like  Fecken- 
ham;  devout  men,  like  Andrevves;  bril- 
liant men,  like  Williams;  orators  and 
men  of  the  world,  like  Atterbury  ;  men 
of  science,  like  Buckland ;  and  accom- 
plished scholars,  like  Stanley.  Nor  can 
we  take  note  of  all  the  buildings  attached 
to  the  Abbey  :  some  like  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
theological  history  of  the  country;  others, 
like  the  Treasury,  closely  connected  with 
its  secular  life.  Let  us  conclude  this  in- 
complete survey  in  the  noble  words  of 
the  historian  of  this  noble  building: — 

"  By  the  silent  nurture  of  individual  souls 
which  Lave  found  rest  in  its  services;  by  the 
devotions  of  those  who  in  former  times — it 
may  be  in  much  ignorance — have  had  their 
faith  kindled  by  dubious  shrine  or  relic ;  or 
in  after  years  caught  here  the  impassioned 
words  of  Baxter  and  Owen  ;  or  through  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  drunk  in  the  strength  of 
our  own  Liturgy,  in  the  cycle  of  the  Cijristian 
year ;  by  these,  and  such  as  these,  we  may 
almost  say,  through  all  the  changes  of  lan- 
guage and  government,  this  giant  fabric  has 
been  sustained,  when  the  leaders  of  the  eccle- 
siastical or  political  world  would  have  let  it 
pass  away.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  founder, 
and  the  belief  of  his  age,  that  on  St.  Peter's 
Isle  of  Thorns  was  planted  a  ladder,  on  which 
angels  might  be  seen  ascending  and  descend- 
ing from  the  courts  of  heaven.  What  is  fan- 
tastically expressed  in  that  fond  dream  has  a 
eolid  foundation  in  the  brief  words  in  which 
the  most  majestic  of  English  divines  has  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  Christian  wor.*hip. 
'What,'  he  says,  'is  the  assembling  of  the 
Church  to  learn,  but  the  receiving  of  angels 
descended  from  above — what  to  pray,  but 
the  ascending  of  angels  upward  ?  His  heav- 
enly inspirations  ami  our  holy  desires  are  so 
many  angels  of  intercourse  and  commerce  be- 
tween God  and  ua.     As  teaching  bringeth  us 
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to  know  that  Grod  is  our  supreme  Truth,  so 
prayer  testifieth  that  we  acknowledge  Him 
as  our  sovereign  good.'  Such  a  description 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Abbey,  when  under- 
stood at  once  in  its  fullness  and  simplicity,  is, 
we  may  humbly  trust,  not  a  mere  delusion. 
Not,  surely,  in  vain  did  the  architects  of  suc- 
cessive generations  raise  this  consecrated  edi- 
fice in  its  vast  and  delicate  proportions,  more 
keenly  appreciated  in  this  our  day  than  in 
any  other  since  it  first  was  built,  designed,  if 
ever  were  any  forms  on  earth,  to  lift  the  soul 
heavenw^ard  to  things  unseen.  Not,  surely, 
in  vain  has  our  English  language  grown  to 
meet  the  highest  ends  of  devotion  with  a 
force  which  the  rude  native  dialect  or  the 
barbaric  Latin  of  the  Confessor's  age  could 
never  attain.  Not,  surely,  for  idle  waste  has 
a  whole  world  of  sacred  music  been  created, 
which  no  ear  of  Norman  or  Plantagenet  ever 
heard,  nor  skill  of  Saxon  harper  or  Celtic 
minstrel  ever  conceived.  Not,  surely,  for 
nothing  has  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God 
almost  steadily  increased  century  by  century, 
through  the  belter  understanding  of  the  Bi- 
ble, of  history,  and  of  nature.  Not  in  vain, 
surely,  has  the  heart  of  man  kept  its  freshness 
whilst  the  world  has  been  waxing  old,  and 
the  most  restless  and  inquiring  intellects  have 
clung  to  the  belief  that  the  everlasting  arms 
are  still  beneath  us,  and  that  'prayer  is  the 
potent  inner  supplement  of  noble  outward 
life.'  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  Christian  wor- 
ship of  England  may  labor  to  meet  with  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  succeeding 
ages,  to  inspire  new  meaning  into  ancient 
forms,  and  embrace  within  itself  each  rising 
aspiration  after  truth,  and  justice,  and  love. 
So  considered,  so  used,  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster may  become  more  and  more  a  w^it- 
ness  to  that  one  sovereign  good,  to  that  one 
supreme  truth — a  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land,  a  haven  of  rest  in  this  tumul- 
tuous world,  a  breakwater  for  the  waves  up- 
on waves  of  human  hearts  and  souls  which 
beat  unceasingly  around  its  island  shores." — 
Memorials,  pp.  487,  488. 


Belgravia. 
"BEAUTIFUL  FOR  EYER." 
What  are  we  to  say  about  the  pro- 
priety of  painting  tlie  skin?  The  sub- 
ject is  one  that  ^vould  soon  lead  the  in- 
quiring mind  into  troubled  Avaters;  or, 
if  the  figure  of  speech  be  thought  miiit- 
ting,  would  lead  i't  to  troublous  issues. 
A  lady  about  to  paint,  or  varnish,  or  en- 
amel herself,  has  first,  if  she  be  wise,  to 
consider  the  matter  from  a  hygienic  or 
health-diposing  point  of  view.  She  has 
to  consider  what  the  skin  is,  what  it  has 
to    do,   and   how  the  interior    economy 
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may  resent  any  violation  done  to  t])is 
delicate  expansion.  Having  decided  to 
rouge  upon  a  white  ground,  she  has  to 
consider  what  the  wliite  ground  shall  be, 
and  what  the  pink  to  he  laid  upon  it. 
Ah,  ladies,  you  do  not  think  of  tliese 
matters — you  never  will  think  of  these 
matters!  The  perfumer,  then,  must  do 
it  for  you,  as  he  does  for  the  most  part 
conscientiously.  The  white  pigments 
used  for  skin-purposes  at  the  present 
time  are  commonly  harmless ;  time  was 
when  a  verdict  so  favorable  could  not 
liave  been  given.  As  for  rouge,  the  best 
is  a  preparation,  by  a  treatment  unneces- 
sary to  state  here,  from  the  coccus  cacti, 
or  cochineal  insect ;  an  inferior  sort  is 
got  from  saftlower,  the  petals  of  a  flower 
used  in  dyeing.  White  skin-])igments 
i;sually  go  under  the  name  of  "  pearl- 
powder  ; "  though  the  composition  of 
none  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with 
pearls,  and  though  —  so-called  —  pearl- 
]iowders  dilfer  extremely  in  their  nature. 
I  shall  treat  of  their  composition  by  and 
by ;  pausing  now  to  note  the  troubled 
waters,  or  troublous  issues,  as  may  seem 
the  trope  most  fitting,  to  which  I  advert- 
ed. If  skin-powder  cosmetics  are  indeed 
harmless,  as  those  now  used  mostly  are, 
then  what  troubles  are  we  to  encounter  ? 
Moral  troubles  —  conscience  troubles, 
ladies  fair.  You  know  what  opinions 
some  people  hold  in  respect  to  what  they 
call  vanity.  You  know  how  sinful  it  is 
in  the  estimation  of  some  people  to  tint 
the  skin.  Would  you  wish  me — a  man 
liking  peace  and  quiet — to  pronounce 
opinions  on  this  point,  to  state  whether 
I  approve  of  skin-painting,  regarded 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  or  disap- 
prove of  it  ?  Goodness,  no !  I  hate 
argument.  The  morality  of  the  thing, 
ladies,  pray  settle  among  yourselves. 
Still,  peihaps  some  people  may  accede 
to  a  few  general  propositions ;  the  first 
being  that  any  lady  whose  complexion 
is  good  already  had  better  let  well 
alone.  It  is  not  within  the  competence 
of  any  art  to  give  the  delicate  tints  which 
mantle  upon  a  really  beautiful  female 
skin.  My  advice  to  ladies  having  deli- 
cate complexions,  and  valuing  the  gift, 
would  be  to  keep  their  complexions 
good  by  observance  of  certain  points  of 
discipline.  Early  hours,  not  too  much 
dancing,  distilled  water  for  the  toilet, 
and  low  alkahzed  soap ;  if  soap  for  the 
New  Series.— Yol.  VIII.,  No.  3. 


face,  any  alkali  will  do  much.  If  asked 
to  specify  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  du- 
ration of  a  lady's  complexion,  I  would 
state  the  London  season  ;  recurring 
again  and  again,  with  all  its  hard  work, 
its  mental  anxieties,  and  general  rigor. 
Yet  there  will  be  London  seasons  many, 
despite  my  vaticinations  ;  and  belles 
must  disport  themselves  in  hot  drawing- 
rooms,  and  eat  ices  after  the  balPs 
warm  glow  ;  and  turn  night  into  day. 
They  must  do  all  this  and  more  ;  all  not 
conducive  to  good  health,  and  hence  not 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  ideal 
of  skin-beauty.  Wherefore,  after  a  cer- 
tain age,  I  suppose  skin-pigments  there 
must  be,  as  there  always  have  been. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  chemical 
nature  of  things  was  not  so  well  known 
as  to-day  ;  when  the  creamy  whiteness 
of  flake- white — none  other  than  superior 
Avhite-lead — entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  pearl-powders.  I  need  not  pause 
to  reprobate  the  awful  danger  of  em- 
ploying this  material  for  such  a  purpose, 
seeing  that  the  employment  is  abandon- 
ed. Subsequently  to  the  going  out  of 
white-lead  as  face  or  pearl-powder,  an- 
other metallic  preparation — the  trisni- 
trate  of  bismuth — came  in.  It  is  not  so 
decidedly  poisonous  as  a  lead  compound, 
but  it  is  poisonous  enough  to  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  skin;  indeed,  I  know  not 
of  any  metallic  pigment  so  innocent  that 
it  can  be  laid  on  the  skin  continuously 
without  incurring  serious  damage.  Such 
pigments  mar  the  beauty  of  the  skin  at 
least,  perhaps  lead  to  evil  constitutional 
effects  through  absorption.  Even  if 
white-lead  and  trisnitrate  of  bismuth 
were  not  injurious  to  the  skin  and  poi- 
sonous generally,  their  use  as  skin-pig- 
ments would  be  attended  with  a  great 
disadvantage.  They  l>oth  turn  black 
under  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen— a  gas  which  in  small  quantities 
exists  pretty  largely  diffused.  The  ef- 
fect of  bringing  concentrated  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  in  contact  with  skin 
whitened  by  a  lead  or  bismuth  prepara- 
tion would  be  to  turn  the  skin  suddenly 
black.  Under  the  usual  circumstances 
of  society,  no  such  extreme  issue  as  ut- 
ter blackness  need  be  contemplated ; 
but  a  certain  darkening  of  color  would 
rapidly  ensue,  destrojnng  the  harmony 
of  the  work  of  art  perfected  with  so 
much  care — dissipating  the  illusion  of  a 
72 
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beautiful  complexion.  The  tale  is  re- 
corded in  books  of  a  certain  lady  who 
had  been  whitening  her  skin  with  tris- 
nitrate  of  bisniv;th  —  niagistery  of  bis- 
muth our  grandmammas  and  grandpapas 
called  it — and  who  chanced  to  bathe 
AvhiLst  whitened  thus  in  the  Harrogate 
waters.  Harrogate  is  celebrated  for 
its  sulphurous  s]trings.  The  water  of 
these  s])rings  holds  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen dissolved.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  the 
lady  in  question  went  into  a  Harrogate 
bath  of  sulphurous  water  whilst  skin- 
painted  with  bismuth  magistery,  then  it 
must  have  come  true  what  the  tale  re- 
cords, viz.,  that  she  in  one  instant  turned 
as  black,  wherever  the  pigment  was  laid 
on,  as  any  Ethiop.  Pearl-powders,  as 
now  used,  are  variously  made.  Some 
are  nothing  else  than  powdered  talc  or 
French  chalk ;  others  a  mixture  of  the 
same  with  common  chalk  ;  a  third  order 
contains  starch-grains  mingled  with  the 
preceding  one,  or  both.  By  starch- 
grains  I  would  be  meant  to  signify  the 
preparation  known  as  "  violet-powder," 
which  really  has  no  more  to  do  with 
violets  than  it  has  with  cabbages  or  cu- 
cumbers ;  being  really  nothing  else  than 
starch-grains  odorized  by  orris-root — 
iris  florottina,  sweet-smelling  iris — a 
I'oot  that  smells  not  unlike  violets.  Much 
discrimination  is  used  by  perfumers  in 
selecting  a  proper  sort  of  starch-grain. 
"VYhencesoever  starch  comes,  it  has  the 
general  characteristic  of  being  ingrains. 
These  are  readily  made  manifest  under 
microscopic  examination,  and  are  then 
found  to  be  different,  not  merely  as  to 
size,  but  as  to  shape.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
investigator  can  tell  whether  one  kind 
of  starch  be  mingled  or  adulterated  with 
another.  For  example,  arrowroot — gen- 
uine arrowroot — is  starch  obtained  from 
the  Maranta  arundinacea.  It  happeiis 
to  have  an  agreeable  taste,  and  hence  is 
so  valuable  for  dietetic  uses.  It  is  more 
expensive  than  the  starch  of  wheat  or  of 
potatoes  ;  than  starch  indeed  generally, 
and  hence  it  is  often  contaminated.  Now 
the  grains  of  wheaten  starch  happen  to 
be  large  and  coarse  ;  hence  the  material, 
altliough  it  Avill  do  very  well  for  hair- 
powder,  is  not  satisfactory  Avhen  used  as 
a  complexion-powder ;  the  grains  are 
too  staring.  Horse-chestnut  starch  has 
been  much  employed  for  this  purpose; 
so  in  like  manner  the  starch  of  ordinary 


cliestnuts ;  in  short,  perfumei's  have,  or 
l^retend  to  have,  each  a  specialty.  Noth- 
ing whatever  can  be  alleged  against  the 
use  of  any  starch  pure  and  simple  when 
used  for  toilet  purposes  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  imparts  a  softness  and  freshness  both 
salutary  and  delightful.  Violet-powder 
so-called,  indeed,  hardly  comes  under 
the  deiinition  of  a  cosmetic.  When 
made  up  wdth  other  ingredients  to  con- 
stitute the  so-called  pearl-powder,  is  it 
injurious  then  ?  That  will  dei)end  on 
the  character  of  the  materials  with  which 
it  is  compounded.  On  white-lead  we 
have  already  pronounced.  It  may  well 
be  called  fatal ;  not  only  to  beauty,  but 
in  certain  cases  to  life  also,  and  to  health 
in  all  cases. 

In  ordinary  domestic  usage,  thus  to 
write,  in  the  ordinary  employment  of 
skin-cosmetics  by  ladies  themselves, 
violet-powder,  the  so-called  peai'1-pow- 
der,  and  rouge,  usually  complete  the  list. 
When  female  charms  have  so  much 
waned  that  higher  artistic  resources  are 
needed,  or  thought  to  be  needed,  then 
the  case  is  one  for  out-of-door  practice. 
Then  come  the  operations  of  enamelling 
and  blue-veining, — operations  that  are 
kept  a  secret,  but  in  performing  which 
the  chemist,  if  he  so  pleased,  could  beat 
the  professed  artists  who  make  ladies 
'•  beautiful  for  ever  "  out  of  the  field.  I 
have  already  adverted  to  collodion  as 
being  a  material  that  may  be  used  to 
give  the  appearance  of  artifical  skin,  and 
I  have  indicated  some  limitations  to  its 
employment.  As  then  stated,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  human  individual,  man  or 
woman,  might  be  killed  by  the  laying 
on  of  an  investiture  of  collodion  all  over 
the  body.  Death  would  be  induced  by 
occluding  the  cutaneous  pores,  cliecking 
exhalation,  perspiration,  and  skin-res- 
piration. It  does  not  thence  follow, 
however,  that  a  layer  of  collodion  may 
not  be  deposited  over  limited  suifaces of 
the  skin  with  impunity,  nay  in  some  cases 
with  advantage.  Su|)pose,  for  instance, 
that  a  finger  has  been  cut  or  scalded,  and 
the  cuticle  removed.  The  innnediate  in- 
jury may  not  be  grave,  but  it  becomes 
irritating  through  collateral  circum- 
stances. Not  only  does  the  part  look 
ugly — something  to  be  regarded  in  a 
pretty  hand — but  every  touch  of  sidt, 
vinegar,  soap,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned,  and  that 
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we  are  obliged  to  touch,  induce  mid  koo]) 
np  a  troublesome  irritation.  The  wound 
thus  perpetually  worried,  so  to  sjieak, 
gets  woi-se  and  worse,  and  all  for  want 
of  covering.  In  such  a  case,  collodion 
is  a  re:\l  boon.  I  mean  true  collodion, 
or  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether. 
There  is  a  spurious  collodion,  which  is 
made  by  dissolving  gutta-perclia,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  by  no  means  so  good. 

Tlie  use  that  might  be  made  of  collo- 
dion for  cosmetic  purposes  happened  to 
be  brought  under  my  notice  casually 
during  my  medical  attendance  on  a  case 
in  my  own  practice.  A  blister  having 
been  applied  to  the  chest  of  a  girl  whilst 
in  the  condition  known  to  physicians  as 
that  of  aniemia,  or  deficient  blood,  the 
blistered  ])ai-t,  instead  of  healing  kindly, 
as  it  should  have  done,  mortified.  The 
patient  being  supported  by  administra- 
tion of  stimulants,  the  mortified  part  in 
time  came  away,  leaving  a  fiightful 
wound  extending  all  over  the  chest,  and 
up  into  the  visible  part  of  the  neck.  At 
a  certain  stage  of  treatment  collodion 
was  had  recourse  to,  for  encroaching  on 
this  wound  around  the  edges, — impart- 
ing a  ring  of  artificial  skin,  in  point  of 
fact.  The  practice  had  no  reference  to 
beauty  at  that  time,  but  I  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
work  in  addition  to  its  surgical  efficacy. 
Wherever  the  collodion  had  deposited 
and  dried,  there  was  not  only  a  protec- 
tive surface,  but  a  very  satisfactory-look- 
ing skin, — a  little  too  white  and  glazed, 
for  nature,  but  yet  satisfactory.  When 
my  patient  got  better,  and  wished  to 
appear  in  society,  the  suggestion  came 
from  her  that  I  would  perform  the  oifice 
of  Madame  Rachel, — that  I  would  en- 
amel her  neck,  and  make  it  presentable. 
I  did  my  best,  and  for  one  who  took  up 
extemporaneously  a  new^  art,  the  success 
was  encouraging.  With  the  artifical 
skin  to  begin  upon,  touched  up  with  now 
a  rub,  now  a  stipple,  of  rouge  and  pearl- 
powder,  and  finished oif  with  violet-pow- 
der, I  turned  out  a  work  of  art  beautiful 
to  look  at  from  afar,  and  not  contemptible 
on  nearer  scrutiny.  Having  no  intention 
to  devote  myself  to  this  branch  of  prac- 
tice for  my  own  immediate  emolument, 
and  as  little  intendhig  to  patent  the  pro- 
cess, whereby  I  might  acquire  wealth  in 
an  indirect  way,  it  would  be  a  useless  and 
a  churlish  thmg  for  me  to  hide  my  know- 


ledge under  a  bushel,  I  throw  it  open  for 
the  benefit  of  science,  of  beauty,  and  Ma- 
dame Jiaclu'l,  To  one  conclusion  I  iiave 
come,  videlicet^  the  I'eal  artistic  want  I 
felt  was  the  al)sence  of  those  short 
downy  hairs  which,  growing  all  over 
the  skin,  impart  a  look  of  such  delicacy 
and  softness.  The  al)sence  of  this  down 
is  very  conspicuous  on  a  waxwork  ])re- 
sentment  of  the  human  face  divine. 
Anybody  with  artistic  eye,  having  gazed 
on  a  waxwork,  even  the  most  admirably 
finislied,  must  have  been  struck  with  a 
certain  ghastly  unreality;  he  perhaps 
knows  not  what  or  why.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  it  should  be,  yet  so  it  is. 
The  defect  can  hardly  be  due  to  that 
merely  explicable  on  the  assumption  of 
imperfect  coloring;  it  must  be  refeired 
to  a  deeper  source.  It  comes  of  this, 
namely,  the  wax  surface  is  wholly  devoid 
of  those  small  hairs — of  that  soft  down  ; 
hence  the  unreality.  Now  to  the  pomt. 
Whenever — if  ever,  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  sooner  than  I  think — whenever  some 
artist  in  female-charm  rejuvenation,  com- 
mencing whei'e  I  left  ofi:',  takes  up  this 
collodionizing  treatment  of  the  fair,  I 
counsel  him  or  her  to  devise  some  means 
of  imparting  the  much-desiderated 
downy  finish.  I  think  it  could  be  effect- 
ed in  the  same  way  that  the  manufacture 
of  plush-enamelled  paper  is  effected. 
This,  however,  is  a  jioint  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  anyone  who,  profiting  by 
the  indications  herein  set  down,  may 
think  proper  to  work  out  the  process  to 
his  or  her  own  profit. 

Consideration  of  the  skin  naturally 
leads  on  to  the  hair  and  nails,  between 
both  which  and  the  cuticle  there  is  a 
close  similarity.  The  hair  claims  priority 
in  a  cosmetic  sense.  What  can  be  more 
beautitiil  than  it,  when  copious,  soft,  and 
delicately  tended  ?  what  more  hateful, 
more  destructive  of  the  charm  of  loveli- 
ness, when  allowed,  to  degenerate  into 
savagery  by  some  inappropriate  ti"eat- 
ment  ?  A  hair  consists  of  three  parts — 
the  root,  which  is  fixed  in  the  skin,  the 
shaft  or  stem,  and  the  point.  The  usual 
shape  of  the  stem  is  a  cylinder ;  it  may 
be  fiattened,  or  even  grooved.  Hair, 
we  all  know,  varies  extremely  as  to  size. 
What  a  difference,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  whiskers  of  a  cat  and  the 
hairs  of  the  sleek  coat  of  her  tiny  victim ! 
Even  for  one  and  the  same  species,  and 
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one  and  the  same  part  of  growth,  there 
may  be  much  variety  as  to  the  fineness 
of  hail-,  as  tlie  human  head  exemplifies. 
As  to  the  further  structure  of  hairs,  it  is 
more  complex  than  those  people  may 
imagine  who  abuse  it  by  hair-dye  so  re- 
morselessly. The  stem  of  each  hair  is 
covered  with  a  coating  of  scales  over- 
lapping each  other  like  those  on  the  skin 
of  a  fish.  Hence  comes  the  property  of 
felting,  which  only  consists  in  beating  a 
layer  of  hairs,  laid  upon  a  flat  surface, 
sharply  until  they  interlace  and  hold 
tight  one  to  the  other,  held  by  their 
rough  external  surfaces.  Inside  this 
scaly  covering  comes  a  fibrous  substance, 
making  up  the  chief  part  of  the  stem ; 
and  in  the  very  middle  of  it,  running 
like  a  streak  of  elder-pith  along  a  branch, 
is  often  a  sort  of  marrow.  This  central 
pith,  however,  does  not  exist  in  all  hairs. 
It  is  wanting  in  the  fine  liairs  over  the 
general  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  not 
commonly  met  within  those  of  the  head. 
The  special  pigment  that  constitutes  the 
difference  of  color  between  diflerent 
hairs  resides  in  this  pith  when  present, 
also  in  the  fibrous  matter.  We  now 
come  to  the  hair-root.  It  is  lighter  in 
color  and  softer  than  the  stem,  swell- 
ing out  at  its  lower  end  into  a  bulbous 
knot  lying  in  a  special  recess  called  the 
hair-follicle,  which  may  reach  down  to 
the  subadjacent  lat.  It  is  known  that 
women  more  rarely  grow  bald  than  men, 
and  it  is  accounted  for  by  tlie  circum- 
stance that  women  have  more  fat  under- 
neath their  head-skin,  thus  furnishing  a 
richer  soil,  so  to  speak,  for  the  feminine 
tresses  to  spring  from.  Usually  hair  is 
wholly  devoid  of  sensation,  else  it  would 
go  hard  with  us  when  we  submit  to  hair- 
cutting.  There  is  a  certain  disease,  how- 
ever, not  uuiisual  in  Poland,  and  known 
as  the  2^l^ca  polonica^  the  characteristic 
of  which  is  that  the  hair  grows  sensitive, 
and  when  cut  bleeds  even  dangerously. 
Some  physiologists  have  entertained  the 
belief,  that  from  the  insertion  of  each 
hair-filament  to  its  extremity  a  fluid 
passes,  and  thence  back  again.  The 
reality  of  this  circulation,  however,  has 
not  been  demonstrated.  The  diverse 
color  of  various  heads  of  hair  is  referable, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  ihe  presence  ol  spe- 
cial coloiing-matteis.  Hence  it  follows 
thai  if  such  coloring-matters  bo  absent, 
the  remaining  hair  is  while.     Narrations 


abound  of  the  hair  having  turned  white 
suddenly  after  some  shock,  or  fright,  or 
other  violent  mental  emotion.  Iso  satis- 
factory exj^lanation  of  this  has  ever  been 
oftered,  and  some  jjhysiologists  deny  the 
fact  wholly.  Among  the  number  of 
these  must  be  mentioned  Dr.  Davy,  who, 
some  years  ago  (1861),  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  at  the  British  Association. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  hair  never  turns 
gray  save  under  the  influence  of  im- 
paired health,  or  of  age.  Much  study  is 
popularly  considered  to  turn  the  hair 
gray,  and  long-continued  anxiety.  The 
imputation  is  doubtless  true;  but  then 
the  immediate  cause  of  gray  n  ess  may  still 
be  the  impaired  health.  Ilaller,  in  his 
Ekmenta  Pliynologim^  discusses  the  evi- 
dence for  and  against  the  sudden  change 
of  hair  to  gray  exhaustively.  He  refers 
to  eight  authorities  for  proof  of  such  a 
change,  but,  finally  summing-up  the  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  himself,  he  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Davy. 
Those  who  adopt  the  popular  opinion 
fortify  their  argument  by  referring  to  the 
color-mutations  certain  animals  and  birds 
undergo  with  change  of  season.  Moun- 
tain-hares and  ermines,  ex.  gr..,  acquire 
white  fur  towards  Avinter.  In  like  man- 
ner so  do  lemmings.  Mr.  Blyth  the  i^at- 
uralist  examined  a  lemming  that  was 
just  undergoing  this  change,  and  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  whiteness  was  re- 
ferable to  special  new  hairs,  not  to  de- 
fect in  coloring-matter  of  the  haii's  pre- 
viously growing.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  to  a  leaning  toward  the  popular 
belief.  If  the  sudden  change  of  hair 
from  daik  to  gray  be  not  a  fact,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  belief  to  the 
contrary,  which  is  almost  universal,  hav- 
ing found  expression  in  the  traditions 
and  the  poetry  of  so  many  nations.  Of 
far  higher  value  than  any  expression  of 
credence  on  my  part  is  the  testimony  of 
the  celebrated  skin  and  hair  physiologist 
and  practitioner,  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
who  has  no  hesitation  in  giving  credence 
to  the  po])ular  belief. 

Still,  doubtless  many  of  the  instances 
of  such  change  that  have  found  their 
way  into  history  and  narrative  are  other- 
Avise  explicable.  Thus,  for  example,  his- 
tory attests  the  sudden  change  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  hair  from  black  to 
gray  after  her  imprisonment.  As  to 
this,  there  now  exists  little  doubt,  1  be- 
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lievc,  that  the  unfortunate  queen's  hair 
had  become  £cray  before  her  imprison- 
ment, but  that  she  darkened  it  assidu- 
ously by  some  sort  of  hair  dye.  When 
imprisoned  she  could  no  lonii'er  obtain 
this  hair-dye:  hence  the  natural  gray 
color  of  her  tresses  became  aj^parent. 
The  same  explanation  awaits  the  con- 
spirator Orsini,  who  was  executed  at 
Paris  some  years  ago.  When  he  went 
to  the  seatfold  his  hair  and  beard  were 
gray ;  when  he  went  into  prison  they 
Avere  black.  It  is  well  established  that 
Orsini  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
hair-dyes.  Were  it  not  thus  maile  out, 
his  would  be  cited  amongst  the  instances 
corroborative  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Though  the  hair  be  wholly  devoid  of 
feeling,  it  is  not  devoid  of  life,  and  soon 
resents  any  discipline  founded  on  the 
treatment  of  it  as  mere  dead  filaments. 
It  cannot  be  pinched  with  hot  irons,  or 
crinkled  in  and  out  a  waver,  without 
causing  speedy  deterioration ;  as  many 
ladies  have,  when  too  late,  discovered 
to  their  cost.  No  style  of  hair-dressing 
is  so  congenial  to  its  well-being  as  that 
of  arranging  it  in  plain  bands.  Curling, 
in  whatever  way  conducted,  is  injurious; 
curling  by  hot  irons  most  injurious  of 
all.  Far  more  prejudicial,  however,  are 
some  of  these  crinkling  and  waving  ope- 
rations, which  imfortnnately  have  be- 
come fi^ishionable.  They  are  only  second 
in  evil  to  certain  operations  of  dyeing, 
and,  still  worse,  bleaching,  which  will 
be  noticed  further  on.  English  curls — 
boucles  Anglaises — have  acquired  a 
civilized-world-wide  celebrity.  The  for- 
mer predilection  of  English  ladies  for 
ringlets  is  not  to  be  considered  a  matter 
of  taste  alone,  this  style  of  hair-dressing 
being  peculiarly  appropriate  to  English 
hair  and  the  English  climate.  Our  fair 
sex  are  not  celebrated  for  the  profusion 
of  their  hair, — in  that  respect  there  is 
hardly  a  peasant-girl  of  P^rance,  Italy, 
Spain,  or  Germany  that  would  not  have 
the  advantage ;  but  English  ladies'  hair 
is  usually  of  admirable  quality — soft  and 
silky, — a  condition  indispensable  to  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  pleasing 
ringlets.  Hair  may  be  easily  too  long 
for  this  style  of  adornment :  foreign 
women's  hair  is  usually  too  long. 
Moreover,  the  moisture  of  the  English 
climate  promotes  just  that  degree  of 
rigiditv  in  the  helix  twist  which  is  in- 


dispensable to  beauty.  Mostly,  when 
a  continental  lady  emulates  the  boucles 
Afif/laise.t.,  the  result  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  ringlets  are  prone  to  as- 
sume a  certain  corkscrew  aspect,— hard, 
and  the  reverse  of  pleasing. 

Coming  now  to  the  discipline  of  the 
hair,  the  method  or  methods  of  keeping 
it  in  order,  I  believe  the  more  it  feels 
the  touch  of  the  atmospheric  air  the 
better  for  its  condition.  The  magnificent 
masses  of  hair  to  be  seen  on  the  heads  of 
foreign  peasant-girls,  Avho  never  wear 
bonnets  or  other  head-covering,  is  a 
standing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine.  Conversely,  again,  who  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  tendency  to 
baldness  which  any  persistent  covering 
of  the  head  induces?  Look  at  barris- 
ters— men  whom  precedent  and  tradi- 
tion compel  to  smother  their  pericrani- 
um in  an  investiture  of  powdered  horse- 
hair— see  how  bald  they  tend  to  be,  or 
how  bald  they  mostly  are.  I  would  ad- 
vise a  barrister  entering  his  profession 
with  a  good  head  of  hair,  to  have  it 
powdered  and  got  up  horsehair-wig 
fashion.  Is  there  any  cure  for  baldness 
when  it  has  beconie  confirmed '?  Are 
those  elixirs,  those  balms  of  Gilead, 
those  rosemary  essences,  and  other 
things  of  which  hair-dressers  talk  to  one 
about  in  such  bland  persuasive  tones, — 
are  they  a  fact  or  a  delusion  ?  And 
what  shall  we  say  about  bear's-grease, 
that  was  once  held  in  such  repute,  and 
the  hair-producing  character  of  which 
still  Imgers,  as  did  the  odor  of  flowers 
to  Tommy  Moore's  broken  vase  ?  De- 
lusions all,  I  fear,  or  at  any  rate  mostly. 
Consideration  of  the  structure  and  anat- 
omy of  individual  hairs  will  prompt  to 
this  conclusion,  and  experience,  I  think, 
confirm  it.  Each  hair,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  springs  from  a  bulb,  and  each 
hair-bulb  is  naturally  bedded  in  its  own 
socket.  The  arrangement  is  one  very 
comparable  to  that  of  a  tooth  in  its  jaw- 
socket  and  membranous  investiture.  If 
a  hair  be  broken  off,  or  if,  growing  weak 
from  one  of  many  causes,  it  Avithers 
down,  leaving  the  root  behind,  then 
doubtless  much  may  be  done  to  effect 
restoration  by  ])i'oper  treatment ;  but  if 
the  bulb  has  wholly  gone,  and  the  skin 
once  closed  up,  then  one  might  as  well 
expect  to  grow  a  new  tooth  from  the 
gap  whence  a  tooth  had  been  extracted. 
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as  to  evolve  from  that  particular  bulb- 
socket  a  new  hair.  The  only  effectual 
way  I  know  of  whereby  to  impart  a  new 
head  of  hair  to  a  pericranium  upon  which 
the  blight  of  actual  alopecia  has  fallen, 
is  that  of  trans])lantation.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly established  fict  that  hairs  can  be 
transjilanted  from  one  head  to  another, 
and  that  when  thus  transplanted  tliey 
will  grow.  I  say  nothing  about  the  pain 
such  an  operation  would  cause — that  is 
a  matter  to  be  reflected  on  by  the  pa- 
tient. In  like  manner,  feathers  and 
teeth  will  grow  if  similarly  transplanted. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  and  succeed- 
ed, of  transplanting  a  tooth  to  the  comb 
of  a  cock.  These  physiological  facts 
are  suggestive  of  much  cranial  artistic 
beauty,  whenever  fashion  may  prompt 
individuals  to  incur  the  pain  of  its  in- 
fliction. One  can  readily  imagine  the 
imposing  beauty  that  would  come  of 
adorning  liuman  heads  Avith  birds'  feath- 
ers. It  would  be  some  sort  of  triumph 
for  a  lady  to  boast  that  she  grew  her 
own  ostrich-plumes;  and  it  would  not 
be  diflicult  for  men  of  the  law  to  set  off" 
their  natural  bald  pates  with  such  a  re- 
semblance of  the  conventional  horsehair- 
wig  idealized  as  might  satisfy  tlie  punc- 
tilio of  the  most  exacting  judge.  I 
have  dealt  with  the  proposition,  seeing 
that  it  comes  naturally  developed  out  of 
the  postulate  hereinbetbi'e  set  down. 
As  this  thesis  is  intended  to  be  prac- 
tical,— intended  for  the  present,  more- 
over, not  for  posterity, — it  would  be  hard- 
ly worth  while  to  bestow  more  thought 
on  an  expedient  that,  whatever  its  de- 
monstrable feasibility,  is  one  for  the 
adoption  of  which  people  are  not  yet 
prepared. 

When  hairs  have  withered  away  down 
to  their  respective  bulbs,  their  growth 
can  be  promoted  by  certain  applications. 
Among  these,  cantharides,  or  Spanish 
flies,  have  acquired  a  celebrity  which  up- 
on the  whole  may  be  pronoimced  merit- 
ed. Cantharidine,  however,  in  all  its 
various  states,  is  so  powerful  an  agent 
that  the  employment  of  it  should  never 
be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  a  hair- 
dresser. Pernitrate  of  mercuiy  is  an- 
other agent  that  has  grown  into  repute 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  also,  how- 
ever, is  dangerous  when  used  too  strong, 
and  its  degree  of  concenti'ation  can  only 
be  judged  of  in  respect  to  each  particu- 
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lar  case.  The  repute  acquired  by  bear's- 
grease  for  sti-engthening  the  hair,  and 
even  overcoming  alopecia,  is  AvhoUy  un- 
founded. Bear's-grease  first  came  into 
vogue  through  application  of  what  is 
called  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  where- 
by it  was,  in  one  stage  of  medical  be- 
lief, inferred  that  each  particular  agent 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  gave 
evidence  by  external  sign  of  inward 
potentiality.  Thus  inasmuch  as  bears 
were  seen  to  grow  a  strong  coat  of 
hair,  the  signature  was  adopted  as 
foundation  for  the  belief  that  any  scalp 
to  which  bear's-grease  might  be  applied 
should  forthwith  produce  hair  in  true 
ursine  fashion. 

Very  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
hair  is  assiduous  removal  of  the  small 
cutaneous  scales  that  invest  every  inch 
of  the  skin  it  grows  upon.  Brushing 
accomplishes  this  well,  and  the  mild 
friction  of  the  brush  is  also  advanta- 
geous by  stimulating  a  proper  supply  of 
blood  towards  the  hair-roots.  Let  no 
one  be  led  away  by  the  notion  that  so- 
called  magnetic  brushes  are  of  special 
use.  Magnetic  brushes  are  like  any 
ordinary  brushes,  in  effect  neither  better 
nor  worse.  True,  indeed,  each  of  these 
magnetic  brushes  has  a  magnet  fixed 
into  its  reverse ;  but  any  person  ac- 
quainted with  magnetism  will  feel  as- 
sured that  the  conditions  of  arrange- 
ment are  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  exensise  of  any  magnetic  influence. 

Beyond  combing  and  brushing,  what 
are  the  best  expedients  for  hair-clean- 
ing ?  In  man  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  soap-and-water  lather ;  but  the  plan 
.cannot  be  recommended  for  ladies.  The 
alkali  of  soap  is  not  congenial  to  the 
gloss  and  beauty  of  human  hair;  more- 
over, to  some  extent,  alkaline  contact 
affects  the  coloring-matter,  and  changes 
its  tint.  Men  are  above  or  beside  these 
considerations,  but  they  should  be  taken 
heed  of  by  ladies.  Glycerine  and  lime- 
jiuce  so  called  is  not  glycerine  and  lime- 
juice  at  all.  It  is  merely  scented  oil 
and  lime-water.  Glycerine  and  rose- 
water  is  much  better.  The  advantage 
of  glycerine  is,  that  it  imparts  to  the 
hair  a  soft,  silky  brilliancy ;  the  so- 
called  brilliantine,  in  point  of  fact,  Avhich 
gentlemen — vain  young  ones — use  lor 
their  whiskers  and  moustaches  is  only 
glycerine  scented.     For  bandoline,  nolli- 
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ing  is  bettei- — perhaps  nothing  so  good 
— as  a  very  small  fragment  of  gum- 
tragacanth  dissolved  in  water  and  per- 
fumed. Tlie  fragment  must  be  ver;/ 
small,  otherwise  the  solution  will  turn 
the  accroche-cixur  into  a  veritable  horn, 
as  uncomfortable  to  wear  as  ungraceful 
to  look  at.  People  who  use  pomades 
should  be  very  careful  that  they  do  not 
apply  injurious  coloring-matters  to  the 
hair.  The  foshion  these  some  years  past 
has  come  in  of  using  yellow  or  straw- 
colored  pomades.  They  are  elegant  to 
look  at,  and  so  long  as  the  yellow  tint  is 
imparted  by  palm-oil,  as  it  should  be, 
they  are,  sanitarily  considered,  unobjec- 
tionable. I  fear,  however,  that  in  many 
instances  the  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  so 
much  desiderated  is  given  by  incorpora- 
tion Avith  some  injurious  metallic  com- 
pound. Roseate  jjomades  are  never,  on 
account  of  their  coloring-matter,  objec- 
tionable, the  tint  being  always  imparted 
by  alkanet  root,  which  is  wholly  innocu- 
ous. In  respect  to  the  oleaginous  com- 
position of  pomades,  that  varies  greatly. 
Spermaceti,  and  almost  any  animal  oil 
or  fat — except  mutton-fat — may  be  em- 
ployed in  their  composition.  I  believe 
the  very  best  oleaginous  hair-application 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  castor-oil  and 
alcohol,  two  parts  by  measure  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  the  whole 
perfumed  according  to  taste.  The  cir- 
cumstance should  here  be  mentioned 
that  castor-oil  is  the  only  oil  admitting 
of  this  treatment ;  if,  for  example,  it 
were  attempted  to  combine  olive-oil 
Avith  alcohol,  the  operator  would  soon 
find  he  had  taken  trouble  in  vain.  Be- 
tween the  two  no  union  would  ensue ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  every 
oil,  with  the  exception  of  castor-oil. 

The  hair  of  human  beings,  as  Avell  as 
of  animals,  holds  sulphur  in  its  compo- 
sition, and  retains  this  element  obsti- 
nately. Thus,  if  a  scrap  of  flannel  a 
thousand  times,  or  even  ten  thousand 
times,  washed  be  taken  and  analyzed  for 
sulphur,  this  element  will  invariably  be 
found.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the 
theory  of  the  action  of  a  certain  class  of 
hair-dyes  turns  upon  this  sulphurous 
presence.  It  is  a  property  of  sulphur 
— and  more  especially  of  a  certain  sul- 
phur— containing  gas — to  turn  several 
metallic  combinations  black.  Lead  is 
one  of  the  metals  in  this  category,  and 


accordingly  lead  has  formed  the  basis 
of  more  than  one  hair-dye.  Bismuth 
is  another  of  these  metals,  and  silver 
another ;  the  blackening  function  of  sil- 
ver salts,  however,  when  used  as  haii'- 
dyes,  is  not  wholly  referable  to  this  sul- 
phurous reaction.  The  practice  of  hair- 
bleaching  and  hair  dyeing  will,  however, 
receive  careful  and  systematic  treatment 
upon  an  early  occasion. 

J.    SCOFFERX,   M,B. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
LA  FEililE  PAS3EE. 

Without  doubt  it  is  a  time  of  trial  to 
all  women,  more  or  less  painful  according 
to  individual  disposition,  Avhen  they  first 
begin  to  grow  old  and  lose  their  good 
looks.  Youth  and  beauty  make  up  so 
much  of  their  personal  value,  so  much  of 
their  natural  raison  (Vetre,  that  when 
these  are  gone  many  feel  as  if  their 
whole  career  was  at  an  end,  and  as  if 
nothing  was  left  to  them  now  that  they 
are  no  longer  young  enough  to  be  loved 
as  girls  are  loved,  or  pretty  enough  to 
be  admired  as  once  they  were  admired. 
For  women  of  a  certain  position  have  so 
little  wholesome  occupation,  and  so  lit- 
tle ambition  for  anything,  save  indeed 
that  miserable  thing  called  "  getting  on 
in  society,"  that  they  cannot  change 
their  way  of  life  with  advancing  years ; 
they  do  not  attempt  to  find  interest  in 
things  outside  themselves,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  mere  personal  attractiveness 
Avhich  in  youth  constituted  their  whole 
pleasure  of  existence.  This  is  essential- 
ly the  case  with  fishionable  women,  who 
have  staked  their  all  on  appearance,  and 
to  whom  good  looks  are  of  more  ac- 
count than  noble  deeds  ;  and,  according- 
ly, the  struggle  to  remain  young  is  a 
frantic  one  with  them,  and  as  degrading 
as  it  is  frantic.  With  the  ideal  woman 
of  middle  age — that  pleasant  woman, 
with  her  happy  face  and  softened  manner, 
who  unites  the  charms  of  both  epochs, 
retaining  the  ready  responsiveness  of 
youth  while  adding  the  wider  sympathies 
of  ex})erience — with  her  there  has  never 
been  any  such  struggle  to  make  herself 
an  anachronism.  Consequently  she  re- 
mains beautiful  to  the  last,  far  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  pastes  and  washes 
in  Madame  Rachel's  shop  could  make 
her.     Sometimes,  if  rarely  in  these  latter 
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(lays,  we  meet  lier  in  society,  where  she 
carries  Avith  her  an  atmospliere  of  her 
own — an  atmospliere  of  honest,  whole- 
some truth  and  love,  which  makes  every 
one  who  entei's  it  better  and  purer  for 
the  time.  All  children  and  all  young 
persons  love  her,  becanse  she  under- 
^tands  and  loves  them.  For  she  is  es- 
sentially a  mother — tiiat  is,  a  Avoman 
who  can  forget  herself,  Avho  can  give 
w^ithout  asking  to  receive,  and  Avho, 
Avithout  losing  any  of  the  hidividualism 
Avhich  belongs  to  self-respect,  can  yet 
live  for  and  in  the  lives  of  others,  and 
find  her  best  joy  in  the  Avell-being  of 
those  about  her.  There  is  no  servilitj', 
no  exaggerated  sacrifice  in  this  ;  it  is  sim- 
ply the  fulfilment  of  woman's  highest 
duty — the  expression  of  that  grand  ma- 
ternal instinct  Avhich  need  not  necessari- 
ly include  thefact  of  personal  maternity, 
but  Avhicli  must  find  utterance  in  some 
line  of  unselfish  action  with  all  women 
Avorthy  of  the  name.  The  ideal  Avoman 
of  middle  age  itnderstands  the  young  be- 
cause she  has  lived  Avith  them.  If  a 
mother,  she  has  performed  her  matei'nal 
duties  Avith  cheerfulness  and  love.  There 
has  been  no  giving  up  her  nursery  to 
the  care  of  a  hired  servant  who  is  ex- 
pected to  do  for  tAventy  pounds  a  year 
Avhat  the  tremendous  instinct  of  a  moth- 
er's love  could  not  find  strength  to  do. 
When  she  had  children,  she  attended  to 
them  in  great  part  herself,  and  learnt  all 
about  their  tempers,  their  maladies,  and 
the  best  method  of  management ;  as  they 
grew  up  she  was  still  the  best  friend 
they  had,  the  Providence  of  their  young 
lives,  w^ho  gave  them  both  care  and 
justice,  both  love  and  guidance.  Such 
a  manner  of  life  has  tbrced  lier  to  forget 
herself.  When  her  child  lay  ill,  perhaps 
dying,  she  had  no  heart  and  no  time  to 
think  of  her  own  appearance,  and  wheth- 
er this  dressing-gown  Avas  more  becom- 
ing than  that ;  and  what  did  the  doctor 
think  of  her  Avith  her  hair  pushed  back 
from  her  i'ace  ;  and  what  a  fright  she  must 
have  looked  in  the  morning  light  after 
her  sleepless  night  of  watching.  Tlie 
Avorld  and  all  its  petty  pleasures  and 
paltry  pains  faded  aAvay  in  the  presence 
of  the  stern  tragedy  of  the  hour;  and 
not  the  finest  ball  of  the  season  seemed 
to  be  Avorth  a  thought  comi)ared  to  the 
all-absorbing  question  of  whether  her 
child  slept  after  his  draught  and  whether 
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he  ate  his  food  with  better  appetite. 
And  such  a  life,  in  spite  of  all  its  cares, 
has  kept  her  young  as  Avell  as  unselfish ; 
Ave  should  rather  say,  young  because  un- 
selfish. As  she  comes  into  the  room 
Avith  her  daughters,  her  kindly  face  un- 
l^olluted  by  paint,  her  dress  picturesque 
or  fashionable  according  to  her  taste, 
but  decent  in  form  and  consistent  in  tone 
wnth  her  age,  it  is  often  remarked  that 
she  looks  more  like  their  sister  than 
their  mother.  This  is  because  she  is  in 
harmony  with  her  age,  and  has  not 
therefore  put  herself  in  rivalry  with 
them  ;  and  liarmony  is  the  very  keystone 
of  beauty.  Her  hair  may  be  streaked  with 
Avhite,  the  girlish  firmness  and  transpar- 
ency of  her  skin  has  gone,  the  pearly 
clearness  of  her  eye  is  clouded,  and  the 
slender  gi-ace  of  line  is  lost,  but  for  all 
that  she  is  beautiful,  and  she  is  intrinsi- 
cally young.  What  she  has  lost  in  out- 
side material  charm — in  that  mere  beante 
du  diable  of  youth — she  has  gained  in 
character  and  expression;  and,  not  at- 
tempting to  simulate  the  attractiA'eness 
of  a  girl,  she  keeps  Avhat  nature  gave  her 
— the  attractiveness  of  middle  age.  And 
as  every  ejioch  has  its  own  beauty,  if 
women  Avould  but  learn  that  truth,  she 
is  as  beautiful  noAV  as  a  matron  of  fifty, 
because  in  harmony  Avith  her  years,  and 
because  her  beauty  has  been  carried  on 
from  matter  to  spirit,  as  she  Avas  when 
a  maiden  of  sixteen.  This  is  the  ideal 
Avoman  of  middle  age,  met  Avith  even 
yet  at  times  in  society — the  woman 
whom  all  men  respect,  Avhom  all  Avomen 
envy,  and  wonder  how  she  does  it,  and 
whom  all  the  young  adore,  and  Avish 
they  had  for  an  elder  sister  or  an  aunt. 
And  the  secret  of  it  all  lies  in  truth,  in 
love,  in  purity,  and  in  unselfishness. 

Standing  far  in  front  of  this  SAveet  and 
wholesome  idealization  is  la  femme  jmssee 
of  to-day — the  reality  as  we  meet  with 
it  at  balls  and  fetes  and  afternoon  at 
homes,  ever  foremost  in  the  mad  chase 
after  pleasure,  for  which  alone  she  seems 
to  think  she  has  been  sent  into  the 
world.  Dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
youthful  fashion,  her  thinning  hair  dyed 
and  crimped  and  fired  till  it  is  more  like 
red-broAvn  toAV  than  hair,  her  flaccid 
cheeks  ruddled,  her  throat  Avhitened, 
her  bust  displayed  with  unllinching  gen- 
erosity, as  if  beauty  Avas  tt)be  measured 
by  culjic  inches,  her  lustreless  eyes  black- 
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ened  round  the  lids,  to  give  the  sem- 
hhmce  of  limpidity  to  the  tarnished 
"wiiites — perhaps  the  pupil  dilated  by 
belladonna,  or  perhaps  a  false  and  fatal 
brilliancy  for  the  moment  -given  by 
opium,  or  by  eau  de  cologne,  of  which 
she  has  a  store  in  her  carriage,  and 
drinks  as  she  passes  from  ball  to  ball;  no 
kindly  drapery  of  lace  or  gauze  to  con- 
ceal the  breadth  of  her  robust  maturity, 
or  to  soften  the  dreadful  shadows  of  her 
leanness — there  she  stands,  the  wretched 
creature  who  will  not  consent  to  grow 
old,  and  who  will  still  affect  to  be  tike  a 
fresh  coquettish  girl  when  she  is  nothing 
but  la  femme  pcusee — la  femnie  j^ctssee 
et  ridicule  into  the  bargain.  There  is 
not  a  folly  for  which  even  the  thought- 
lessness of  youth  is  but  a  poor  excuse  in- 
to which  she,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  her 
abundant  experience,  does  not  plunge. 
AVife  and  mother  as  she  may  be,  she 
flirts  and  makes  love  as  if  an  honorable 
issue  was  as  open  to  her  as  to  her  daugh- 
ter, or  as  it"  she  did  not  know  to  what 
end  flirting  and  making  love  lead  in  all 
ages.  If  we  watch  the  career  of  such  a 
Avoman,  we  see  how,  by  slow  but  very 
sure  degrees,  she  is  obliged  to  lower  the 
standard  of  her  adorers,  and  to  take  up 
at  last  with  men  of  inferior  social  posi- 
tion, who  are  content  to  buy  her  patron- 
age by  their  devotion.  To  the  best  men 
of  her  own  class  she  can  give  nothing 
that  they  value ;  so  she  barters  with 
snobs,  who  go  into  the  transaction  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  take  the  whole 
aftair  as  a  matter  of  exchange,  and  quid 
pro  quo  rigidly  exacted.  Or  she  does 
really  dazzle  some  very  young  and  low- 
born man  who  is  weak  as  well  as  am- 
bitious, and  who  thinks  the  fugitive  re- 
gard of  a  middle-aged  woman  of  high 
rank  something  to  be  proud  of  and 
boasted  about.  That  she  is  as  old  as 
his  own  mother — at  this  moment  selling 
tapes  behind  a  village  counter,  or  gath- 
ering up  the  eggs  in  a  country  farm — 
tells  nothing  against  the  association  with 
him ;  and  the  woman  who  began  her 
career  of  flirtation  with  the  son  of  a 
duke  ends  it  with  the  son  of  a  shopkeep- 
er, having  between  these  two  terms 
spanned  all  the  several  degrees  of  degra- 
dation which  lie  between  giving  and 
buying.  She  cannot  help  herself;  for  it 
is  part  of  the  insignia  of  her  artificial 
youth  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  love 


affair,  or  the  pretence  of  one,  if  even  the 
reality  is  a  mere  delusion.  When  such 
a  woman  as  this  is  one  of  the  matrons, 
and  consccpiently  one  of  the  leaders  of 
society,  what  can  we  expect  from  the 
girls?  What  worse  example  could  be 
given  to  the  young  ?  When  we  see 
her  with  her  own  daughters  we  feel  in- 
stinctively that  she  is  the  most  disastrous 
adviser  they  could  have  ;  and  when  in 
the  company  of  girls  or  young  married 
Avomen  not  belonging  to  her,  Ave  doubt 
whether  we  ought  not  to  warn  their 
natural  guardians  against  allowing  such 
association,  f  )r  all  that  her  standing  in 
society  is  undeniable,  and  not  a  door  is 
shut  against  her.  We  may  have  no  ab- 
solutely tangible  reason  to  give  for  our 
distaste  beyond  the  selfevident  facts 
that  she  paints  her  fixce  and  dyes  lier 
hair,  di-esses  m  a  very  decollete  style, 
and  affects  a  girlish  manner  that  is  out 
of  harmony  Avith  her  age  and  condition. 
But  though  we  cannot  formularlze  rea- 
sons, Ave  have  instincts  ;  and  sometimes 
instinct  sees  mOre  clearly  than  reison. 

What  good  in  life  does  this  kind  of 
woman  do  ?  All  her  time  is  taken  up, 
first  in  trying  to  make  herself  look  tw^ea- 
ty  or  thirty  years  younger  than  she  is, 
and  then  in  trying  to  in^ke  others  be- 
lieve the  same ;  and  she  has  neither 
thought  nor  energy  to  spare  from  this, 
to  her,  far  more  important  work  than  is 
feeding  the  hungry  or  nursing  the  sick, 
rescuing  the  fallen  or  soothing  the  sor- 
rowful. The  final  cause  of  her  existence 
seems  to  be  the  impetus  she  has  given 
to  a  certain  branch  of  trade  manufacture 
— unless  we  add  to  this,  the  corruption 
of  society.  For  whom,  but  for  her,  are 
the  "little  secrets"  which  are  continual- 
ly being  advertised  as  woman's  social 
sah'ation — regardless  of  grammar  ?  The 
"  eaux  noire,  brun,  et  chatain,  which 
dyes  the  hair  any  shade  in  one  minute  "  ; 
the  "  kohhl  for  the  eyelids  "  ;  the  "  blanc 
de  perle,"  and  "  rouge  de  Lubin" — which 
does  not  Avash  ofi";  the  "  bleu  pour  les 
veines  "  ;  the  "  rouge  of  eight  shades," 
and  "the  sympathetic  blush,"  which  are 
cynically  offered  for  the  use  and  adop- 
tion of  our  mothers  and  daughters,  find 
their  chief  patroness  in  ihe  femme pass'ee 
Avho  makes  herself  up — the  middle-aged 
matron  engaged  in  her  frantic  struggle 
against  time,  and  obstinately  refusing  to 
groAV  old  in  spite  of  all  that  nature  may 
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say  or  do.  Bad  as  the  girl  of  the  period  of- 
ten is,  this  horrible  travesty  of  her  vices  in 
the  modern  matron  is  even  worse.  Indeed, 
Avere  it  not  for  her,  the  girls  would  never 
have  gone  to  such  lengths  as  those  to 
which  they  have  gone  ;  for  elderly  w'omen 
have  naturally  immense  influence  over 
younger  ones,  and  if  mothers  were  to  set 
their  faces  resolutely  against  the  follies  of 
the  day,  daughters  would  and  must  give 
in.  As  it  is,  they  go  even  ahead  of  the 
young,  and  by  example  on  the  one  hand 
and  rivalry  on  the  other,  sow  the  curse 
of  corruption  broadcast  where  they  were 
meant  to  have  only  a  pure  influence  and 
to  set  a  wise  example.  Were  it  not  for 
those  who  still  remain  faithful,  women 
who  regard  themselves  as  appointed  by 
God  the  trustees  for  humanity  and  vir- 
tue, the  world  would  go  to  ruin  forth- 
with ;  but  so  long  as  the  five  righteous 
are  left  we  have  hope,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  security  for  the  future,  when 
the  ])resent  disgraceful  madness  of  soci- 
ety shall  have  subsided. 


Chambers's  Journal. 
DISAPPEARANCES. 
The  sudden  disappearance  of  indivi- 
duals from  the.  midst  of  society  implies 
in  almost  every  instance  mental  aberra- 
tion or  crime.  Skeletons  foimd  in 
mines,  in  coal  pits,  in  disused  wells,  in 
quarries,  in  the  walls  of  ruin^,  in 
ploughed  fields  immediately  beneath 
the  surftice  of  the  soil,  imply  so  many 
social  mysteries  which  probably  oc- 
casioned in  their  day  a  wide-spread  ex- 
citement, or  at  lenst  agitated  profoundly 
some  small  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 
By  some  law  scarcely  intelligible  to 
ordinary  minds,  many  persons  are  urged 
into  the  perpetration  of  acts  so  little 
analogous  to  the  general  habits  of  their 
species,  that  they  are  held  to  proceed 
from  madness ;  though,  if  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  known,  it 
might  be  found  that  they  were  based, 
on  reasonable,  or  at  least  on  intelligible 
grounds.  Every  man  may  say  with  the 
poet:  "My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is," 
because  within  that  domain,  whether 
limited  or  extensive,  he  bears  absolute 
sway,  his  subjects  being  ideas,  which  he 
can  mai-shal  and  compel  in  this  or  that 
direction  at  pleasui-e ;  but,  when  his 
ideas   rise   in   rebellion,   and   refuse  to 


obey  his  will,  the  kingdom  is  converted 
into  an  anarchy,  and  the  man,  from 
being  a  master,  becomes  the  slave  of  his 
own  thoughts.  In  this  state  there  is  no 
knowing  what  he  may  or  may  not 
do.  In  nearly  all  conditions  of  mind, 
men  derive  satisfaction  from  exciting 
astonishment  or  wonder  among  their 
neighbors,  and  causing  themselves  to 
be  talked  of  or  speculated  about,  since 
they  thus  become  more  acutely  con- 
scious of  their  own  existence,  and  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  world.  Xo  matter  to 
such  persons  how  this  is  brought  about, 
whether  the  means  be  dignified  or  un- 
dignified, wise  or  foolish  ;  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  to  whom  notoriety  has 
been  always  as  the  breath  of  life,  find- 
ing the  public  flag  in  its  attention  to 
his  doings,  forwarded  to  one  of  the 
journals,  in  a  feigned  hand,  an  account 
of  his  own  death,  that  he  might  gratify 
his  vanity  by  becoming  for  a  few  days 
the  subject  of  general  conversation,  and 
reading  the  eulogiums  which  he  felt  cer- 
tain would  be  pronounced  upon  him. 
The  plan  succeeded  only  in  part : 
people  certainly  did  talk  a  great  deal 
about  him,  but  instead  of  the  umningled 
praises  on  which  he  had  reckoned,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  himself  se- 
verely censured,  and  to  discover  that 
the  general  estimate  of  his  abilities  was 
considerably  lower  than  that  which  he 
himself  made  of  them. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  a  lit- 
erary man  of  some  eminence,  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  and  admired  as  a 
professor,  who  had  visited  the  most  re- 
markable seats  of  learning  and  schools 
of  philosophy  then  in  vogue,  gave  a 
shock  to  public  oi)inion  by  vanishing,  so 
to  speak,  in  an  instant.  From  his  own 
country,  Flanders,  then  disturbed  by 
civil  war,  he  had  passed  into  France, 
where  as  a  professor  of  Greek  he  en- 
joyed considerable  distinction.  Walk- 
ing out  one  day  while  the  streets  of 
the  town  in  wliich  he  lived  were  full  of 
people,  a  gentleman  standing  at  a  door 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  beckoned 
to  him,  and  in  the  sight  of  many  to  whom 
he  was  known  he  crossed  and  entered 
the  house.  From  that  moment  he  was 
never  again  seen  :  his  friends,  his  audi- 
tors, the  magistrates,  and  other  public 
authorities   of  the   place,  made   search 
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nnd  instituted  all   possible  inquiries  to 
no  puipose : 

Moons  rolled  ou  moons  away; 

But  Conrad  comes  uot — camo  not  since  that  day. 

Whether  the  worthy  professor  was 
murdered  in  th.at  house,  or  sported,  d  la 
S])eke,  with  2)ublic  curiosity,  or  had  com- 
mitted some  crime  which  rendered  it 
advisable  for  him  to  disappear,  or  met 
his  death  by  accident,  or  changed  his 
name  and  went  into  a  monastery,  or  ran 
away  with  some  neighbor's  wife — or  in 
whatever  other  way  we  may  account 
for  it,  such  was  the  apparent  end  of 
Everhard  Feith,  whose  name,  however, 
will  be  long  remembered  by  all  lovers 
of  Greek  literature,«by  his  learned  and 
interesting  Anfiqi/itatls  Jlorjten'cce. 

There  is  a  tradition — it  may  be  noth- 
ing more — which  attributes  the  mysteri- 
ous disappearance  of  another  learned 
mnn  to  a  very  diiferent  cause.  It  was 
not  final  like  that  of  Feith,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  sudden,  and  for  a  length 
of  time  complete.  A  young  Oxford 
student,  looking  forward,  it  seems,  to 
eminence  in  the  Church,  and  distinction 
as  a  theologian,  vanished  suddenly  from 
amongst  his  friends,  and  the  course  he 
had  taken  defied  at  once  all  search  and 
conjecture.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  departure  of  the  Oxford  scholar  was 
the  advent  of  a  daring  corsair  on  the 
Meditenanean,  who  swejit  the  waves 
like  a  falcon,  plundered  ships  of  all  na- 
tions, and  ])iled  up  immense  wealth  in 
a  small  barren  island,  which  he  made 
his  nest.  Here  lie  associated  more  or 
less  freely  with  his  followers,  leaving 
them  occasionally  for  the  company  of  a 
lady  whom  he  had  made  the  ])artner  of 
his  wild  life.  When  he  had  fultilled 
the  object  for  which  he  became  a  sea- 
rover,  the  lady  having  died,  tlie  rock 
was  left  untenanted,  the  pirates  dis- 
persed. Not  long  after,  the  student  re- 
ap|)eared  at  his  university,  applied  him- 
self as  before  to  study,  and  entering  the 
Church,  gradually  rose  to  its  highest 
honors,  and  died  Archbishop  of  York. 

About  the  year  1812,  an  officer  of 
the  Preventive  Service  living  with  his 
wife  and  lamily  at  Margate,  and  known 
more  or  less  faiuiliarly  to  the  whole 
town,  went  forth  as  his  duty  required 
to  walk  along  the  cliffs,  and  watch 
whatever    appearances    nnght    present 


themselves  on  the  sea.  The  month  was 
November ;  the  time  of  day  about 
four  in  the  afternoon ;  the  weather 
Avild  and  blusterous ;  he  was  in  the 
heyday  of  life — his  frame  powerful,  his 
health  perfect,  his  condition  of  mind 
analogous  to  that  of  his  body.  With 
double-breasted  coat  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  and  tightly-fitting  caj> — with  spy- 
glass in  hand,  a  pair  of  ])istols  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  heavy  cutlass  by  his 
side  —  he  moved  westward  along  the 
downs,  meeting  and  conversing  with 
several  persons  as  he  sauntered  along. 
Presently  the  night  set  in  darksome  and 
drizzly,  with  heavy  gusts  from  the  south, 
which,  rolling  in  the  big  waves  before 
them,  dashed  them  in  thunder  against 
the  cliffs.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  that 
terrible  night  the  officer  never  emerged  : 
all  possible  search  Avas  made  for  him  or 
his  body,  but  without  effect ;  it  was 
suspected,  and  the  suspicion  seemed  rea- 
sonable, that  he  had  fallen  over  the 
cliffs,  and  been  washed  out  to  sea ;  his 
Avife  and  children  lamented  him  ;  another 
officer  was  put  into  his  place,  and  by 
degrees  his  disappearance  ceased  to  be 
spoken  of.  Thirty  years,  later — that  is, 
in  the  summer  of  1842 — walking  with 
one  of  my  children  along  the  downs, 
I  saw  a  farmer  ploughing  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  flag-staff",  and  stopped 
to  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of  sea- 
Aveed  manure.  While  we  were  convers- 
ing, the  man  observed  something  glitter 
in  the  furrow  he  had  just  made — it  AA^as 
the  button  of  a  naval  officer  ;  this  led  to 
further  examination — the  earth  was  re- 
moved, and  little  more  than  a  foot  be- 
neath the  surface,  the  skeleton  of  a  man, 
with  several  fragments  of  his  dress,  was 
discovered.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
uniforiu  he  had  Avorn  was  that  of  the 
Pi-eventive  officers  ;  and  it  seemed  prob- 
able, from  v^arious  circumstances,  Ave 
had  discovered  the  skeleton  of  the  man 
Avhohad  disappeared  in  1812, 

Sometimes,  in  moving  about  the  world, 
yon  come  in  contact  with  one  end,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  disappearance,  while  you 
occasionally  witness  the  phenomena 
Avhich  accompany  the  other  end.  While 
in  quarantine  at  Malta,  the  plagiie  broke 
out  in  the  lazaretto  three  doors  from  my 
apartments,  and  one  man,  a  traveller 
from  the  East,  died.  Scarcely  Avas  the 
breath  out  of  his  body  ere  preparations 
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were  made  for  his  funeral :  a  coffin  was 
improvised,  placed  on  a  small  bier,  and 
four  gnardiani^  dressed  in  black  and 
muffled,  bore  him  hurriedly  along  the 
esplanade  under  my  window  to  his  long 
home.  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain 
who  he  was,  but  withovit  success;  he 
had  given  no  information  to  any  one 
during  his  terrible  illness,  and  his  lug- 
gage contained  no  papers  which  could 
tiirow  any  light  on  his  name,  his  cir- 
cumstances, or  his  country.  All,  there- 
fore, that  could  be  said  was,  that  a  man 
had  disappeared  from  the  earth,  though 
he  had  doubtless  friends  somewhere 
who  mourned  his  loss,  which  to  them 
must  always  have  remained  a  mystery. 

Another  instance,  in  some  respects 
similar,  I  witnessed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Xile.  While  moving  southward 
along  the  river,  I  saw  on  the  sand 
close  to  the  water  the  corpse  of  a  man 
Avhich  had  apparently  just  been  washed 
ashore.  That  he  had  been  murdered 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  deep 
gash  in  the  back  of  his  head,  where  the 
skull  had  been  broken  in  as  if  with  an 
iron  bar.  He  had  been  a  man  above 
the  ordinary  height,  broad-chested,  with 
large  limbs,  and  athletic  figure,  prob- 
ably about  forty  years  of  age.  Two 
Arabs  were  engaged  close  at  hand  in 
digging  a  grave  ;  for  to  them,  as  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  it  is  an  act  of  piety 
to  bury  the  chance  dead  whom  they 
may  find  in  their  way.  They  judged 
as  we  did  from  appearances,  that  the 
body  might  have  been  eight  or  ten  days 
in  the  water,  floating  downward  with 
the  current,  so  that  he  was  probably 
murdered  high  up  in  Middle  Egypt. 
AVherever  his  home  may  have  been  it 
was  now  desolate,  and  all  those  who 
had  been  his  friends  were  lost  in  specu- 
lation resj^ecting  his  destiny ;  all  they 
knew  was,  that  he  had  left  his  home 
on  a  certain  day  for  business  or  pleas- 
ure, to  take  a  walk  or  visit  a  relative  ; 
a  curtain  then  fell  on  his  doings  and 
whereabouts  never  to  be  withdrawn.' 

Here  in  London,  almost  every  day 
presents  us  with  social  phenomena  quite 
as  startling,  though  somewhat  diffei-ent 
in  character.  Men  leave  their  homes 
to  make  a  call  upon  a  friend,  and  their 
absence  proves  eternal;  young  ladies 
run  away  from  their  families,  sometimes 
with  Frenchmen,  who  may  be    known 


by  the  trick  of  biting  their  nails  ;  some- 
times with  Germans,  no  less  remark- 
able for  their  fondness  for  beer ;  some- 
times with  our  own  gay  countrymen, 
who  often,  however,  desert  their  victims 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  so  that, 
if  they  think  proper,  they  may  return 
to  their  fiiends.  In  general,  however, 
no  such  thought  comes  to  them,  so 
that  an  act  begun  perhaps  in  thought- 
less passion,  terminates  in  a  life  of 
shame,  or  in  suicide.  Many  years  ago, 
there  happened  in  a  family  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  an  incident  belonging 
to  the  class  of  facts  above  described. 
A  young  lady  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  through  no  motive  that  could 
be  divined,  except'  that  of  amatory  ca- 
price, left  her  father's  house  so  sud- 
denly and  secretly,  that  no  trace  of  her 
movements  could  be  discovered.  It  was 
not  even  known  whether  she  went  away 
alone  or  in  the  company  of  a  lover. 
Advertisements,  placards,  offering  a 
large  reward,  were  had  recourse  to. 
The  father,  widely  known,  and  as  widely 
respected,  interested  all  his  fiiends  in 
prosecuting  inquiries  respecting  the 
lost  cue,  without  avail.  Year  after 
year  passed,  and  at  length  the  truant 
might  be  almost  said  to  be  forgotten. 
Moi-e  than  forty  years  afterward,  a 
brother  of  the  lady,  though  not  born 
Avhen  she  disappeared,  emigrated  to 
Australia,  and,  on  arriving  at  Sydney, 
had  his  name  inserted  in  the  journals, 
in  the  list  of  passengers.  One  morning, 
while  sitting  in  his  hotel  at  breakfast, 
he  was  informed  that  a  lady  below  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him.  "  Show  her 
up,"  said  John  Bull,  rather  perplexed 
to  conjectui-e  who  could  wish  to  see  him 
in  that  new  Morld.  When  his  visitor 
entered,  he  saw  that  she  was  old,  though 
still  in  robust  health.  Instead  of  ex- 
plaining her  business,  she  abruptly  in- 
quired whether  or  not  he  \Aas  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  whom  she  namcid,  to- 
gether with  a  locality  in  which  he  had 
resided  in  England.  Upon  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  she  said : 
"Then  I  am  your  sister;"  and  forth- 
with entered  into  a  full  account  of  her 
mysterious  disappearance.  She  had  not 
left  her  home  alone,  but  with  a  lover  in- 
ferior to  her  in  rank,  who  had  taken  her 
to  Australia,  where  lie  had  set  up  a 
liotel,  and   realized   a  fortune.     It  Avas 
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the  afFaiv  of  tlie  hotel,  however,  that 
had  withlield  her  from  coniiminicating 
with  her  family,  who  mieht  have  re- 
o;arded  it  as  a  degradation  to  live  by 
industi-y.  Iler  husband,  however,  was 
now  dead,  yet  the  hotel  still  Hustained 
its  celebrity  under  the  management  of 
the  lady,  who,  when  she  fled  from  her 
home,  had  not  at  all  events  fled  to  pov- 
erty. 

A  more  striking  example  of  these 
social  phenomena  is  tliat  of  Agnes, 
daughter  of  James  Ferguson  the  mech- 
anist. While  walking  down  the  Strand 
with  her  father,  she  slipped  her  arm  out 
of  his  while  he  was  lost  in  thought,  and 
he  never  saw  her  more,  nor  was  any- 
thing known  of  her  fate  till  many  years 
after  Ferguson's  death.  From  the 
short  hints  which  have  been  left  ns  on 
the  subject,  it  appears  that  a  nobleman 
to  whom  she  had  become  known  at  her 
father's  lectures  took  her,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Italy,  and  then — but  wheth- 
er thei-e  or  after  their  return  to  Eng- 
land, is  not;  stated — deserted  her,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  rule.  She 
then  ap)»lied  to  Garrick,  who  gave  her  a 
trial  on  the  boards,  but  the  attempt 
proved  a  failure.  Agnes  next  tried  au- 
thorship, with  no  better  success  ;  after 
which,  in  despair,  she  threw  herself  up- 
on the  streets,  and  died  miserably  in 
Round  Court,  ofl"  the  Strand  ;  and  it 
was  upon  her  deathbed  that  she  dis- 
closed to  the  surgeon  who  attended  her 
the  melancholy  story  of  her  career. 
From  the  localities  in  which  she  habitu- 
ally moved,  she  must  frequently  have 
passed  her  relatives  in  the  streets,  though 
withheld  by  shame  from  making  herself 
known,  while  they  imagined  her  to  be 
in  some  distant  country,  or  in  the 
grave. 

At  Llanelly,  in  South  "Wales,  a  man 
of  property  and  respectable  position, 
though  not  a  gentleman,  who  had  mar- 
ried and  become  the  father  of  two 
children,  left  his  home  suddenly  without 
being  observed  by  any  of  his  neighbors, 
and  all  the  inquiries  made  by  his  wife 
and  his  relatives  proved  unavailing. 
The  Welsh  are  an  aftectionate  and,  upon 
the  whole,  a  romantic  people  ;  but  the 
deserted  wife  was  not  romantic,  so,  after 
waiting  a  certain  number  of  years,  in 
expectation  of  her  husband's  retuiTi, 
she   listened  to  the  wooins:   of  another 


man,  and  married  again.  There  was  no 
poetry  in  her  composition,  neither  was 
she,  like  Tennyson's  Mrs.  Arden,  driven 
to  take  this  stcj)  by  the  fear  of  poverty 
for  herself  or  her  children.  The  truth 
was,  the  buxom  Welshwoman  wanted  a 
husband,  and  took  one,  having  waited 
long  enough,  as  she  thought,  for  her  first 
lord  and  master  to  come  back,  if  ho 
meant  to  come  back  at  all.  But  though 
the  wife  thus  gave  pi  oof  of  her  want  of 
faith  hi  the  husband  of  her  youth,  or 
else  really  believed  him  to  be  dead,  the 
lost  man  had  a  sister  much  younger 
than  himself,  who  instead  of  sharing  the 
wife's  despair,  regarded  her  second  mar- 
riage as  an  act  of  vice,  and  always 
looked  forward  confidently  to  her  broth- 
ei''s  return.  When  he  had  been  absent ' 
about  eight  years,  however,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  staggered  even 
her  confidence.  A  man  in  sailor's  garb 
called  upon  her,  and  related  that  he  had 
brought  a  message  from  her  dead  broth- 
er— for  that  he  was  dead  he  made  no 
doubt  at  all.  The  ship  in  which  they 
had  been  together  in  the  Pacific  went 
to  pieces  on  a  coral-reef,  and  all  hands, 
he  said,  perished  except  himself.  His 
life  was  saved  by  the  accidental  passage 
of  a  whaler,  the  crew  of  which,  discern- 
ing a  man  upon  the  reef,  lowered  a  boat 
and  took  him  on  board.  During  the  five 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  that  event, 
he  had  been  a  wanderer  in  America 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  in  obedience  to  the 
locomotive  instinct,  he  soon  resumed 
the  habits  of  his  former  life,  and  disap- 
peared from  Llanelly.  This  story 
soothed  the  wife's  conscience,  and  some- 
what softened  the  asperity  with  which 
tlie  female  critics  of  the  town  spoke  of 
her  second  nuptials. 

Years  again  rolled  on,  and  the  missing 
John  Williams  was  not  only  given  up  as 
a  lost  man,  but  almost  forgotten.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the 
Welsh  people  know  that  in  small  towns 
and  country  villages  they  are  in  the  hab- 
it, when  they  go  out,  of  leaving  their 
doors  on  the  latch,  locks  and  keys  being 
thought  almost  superfluous.  One  fine 
day,  toward  the  close  of  summer,  when 
Mrs.  Williams,  noAV  Mrs.  Williams  no 
longer,  had  gone  forth  with  her  husband 
and  the  two  children  (she  had  none  by 
her  second  marriage)  to  enjoy  a  walk  in 
the  neighboring    fields,  John  suddenly 
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made  his  avatar  at  Llanelly,  and,  going 
straiglit  to  his  own  house,  lifted  the 
latch,  hung  his  hat  on  a  peg  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  then,  finding  no  one  at  home, 
went  and  sat  on  a  window-seat,  whence 
he  could  command  a  view  down  the 
street,  to  watch  for  his  wife.  After  a 
short  time,  he  saw  her  and  his  two  chil- 
dren coming  toward  the  house  in  famil- 
iar conversation  with  a  man,  whom, 
however,  he  had  known  from  a  boy.  He 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  ran  to  the 
door  to  meet  them.  A  romance-writer 
might  make  something  of  the  situation, 
and  I  leave  it  to  the  romance-writer. 
When  Mrs.  Williams  saw  her  first  hus- 
band emerging  from  the  door,  she  for- 
got her  second,  and,  bounding  forward, 
"threw  herself,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  into 
his  arms,  while  honest  Griffiths  looked 
on  in  astonishment  and  wonder.  The 
circumstances  of  their  position  were 
soon  explained,  and  the  question  now 
was,  who  sliould  have  the  wife?  The 
matter  was  settled  in  this  way  :  the  men 
stood  on  eitlicr  side  of  the  w^oman,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  to  whomsoever  she 
should  turn  and  give  her  hand,  he 
should  remain  master  of  the  situation. 
She  decided  in  favor  of  Williams — the 
old  love,  though  eclipsed  for  awhile,  re- 
maining still  the  stronger  in  her  heart. 
This  appears  to  be  tlie  story  upon  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  based  his  poetical 
legend  of  Enoch  Arden. 

An  anecdote  related  not  long  ago  in 
the  Tbries  may  be  cited  to  prove,  if  any 
proof  were  needed,  that  w^omen  do  not 
always  show  themselves  unworthy  of  a 
man's  faithful  love.  In  a  village  in  Som- 
ersetshire, two  lovers,  possessing  no 
means  on  which  to  live,  agreed  to  sepa- 
rate ;  the  man  asking  the  woman  to 
wait  for  him  a  certain  number  of  years, 
atter  which  she  would  be  free,  if  she 
thouglit  pioper,  to  marry  another  man. 
She  affirmed,  however,  that  she  would 
wait  for  him  till  death  ;  and  he  went 
abroad.  Several  years  later  a  gentleman 
returning  by  train  Irom  London  to 
Taunton  had  a  companion  in  the  car- 
riage whose  complexion  and  manner  ex- 
cited his  curiosity.  He  was  swarthy 
and  sunburned,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood  and  strength,  but  excited  and 
tmeasy,  with  aAvandering  eye  and  twitch- 
ing fealures,  especially  when  they  en- 
tered    Somersetsliire.      At    length    he 


found  it  impossible  to  preserve  silence, 
and  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  knew  a 
certain  village  near  Taimton. 

"I  live  tliere,"  was  there])!)',  "and  am 
just  returning  to  it  from  town." 

"  Then,"  said  the  young  man,  with  dif- 
ficulty restraining  his  emotion,  "  do  you 
know  such  a  one  ?" — mentioning  a  young 
woman's  name. 

"  Yes — perfectly  well." 

"  Is  she  " And  he  could  get  no 

further. 

"  Married,  you  would  ask,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "  No  ;  she  is  waiting  for  her 
lover,  who  is  gone  abroad." 

"  That's  me  ! "  exclaimed  the  mnn 
wath  enthusiasm.  "Thank  God  she  has 
waited,  for  I  am  come  back  to  marry 
her." 

The  sequel  may  be  left  to  conjecture. 

A  friend  of  mine  living  with  his  wife 
at  a  seaport  town,  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintnnce  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood about  his  own  age,  and  so  like 
him  in  feature  and  figure  that  one  might 
at  any  time  be  mistaken  for  tlie  other. 
The  resemblance  was  in  fiict  so  com- 
plete, that  when  the  men  stood  side  by 
side,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  in  wdiat 
point  the  hkeness  failed.  Of  this  curi- 
ous circumstance  the  country  gentle- 
man took  advantage  after  the  following 
manner.  Calling  upon  my  friend  one 
Friday  evening,  he  said  he  wished  him, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  to 
take  a  passport  for  himself  from  the 
French  consul,  and  then  hand  it  over  to 
him,  "  I  want  to  astonish  the  folks 
here,"  he  said,  "but  could  not  do  so 
if  I  took  the  passport  myself  and  in  my 
own  name,"  Suspecting  nothing  wrong, 
my  friend  did  as  he  was  requested ;  the 
fabricator  of  astonishment  on  that  same 
evening  passed  over  into  France,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  his  reasons  for 
disappearing  came  to  light — he  had 
committed  forgery  to  an  immense 
amount,  and  his  disappearance  from 
England  was  final.  Alter  crossing  the 
Channel,  no  one  knew  in  Avhat  direction 
he  travelled,  what  name  he  assumed,  to 
what  count ly  or  manner  of  lil'e  he  be- 
took himself.  He  hnd  irirnds,  many 
friends  who  loved  him  dearly  in  spite  of 
his  transgressions ;  but  they  wont  on, 
living  from  youth  to  age,  "without  ob- 
taining the  slightest  hint  of  what  had 
bel'allen  their  relative,  ^\ho  may  still  be 
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doing  penance  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Oliio 
or  the  Snsquelianna  for  the  wrong  he 
perpetrated  in  yonth. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  France,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  the  vanishing  of 
men  almost  befoi-e  the  eyes  of  ilieir 
friends  was  so  common  that  it  scarcely 
excited  any  surprise  at  all.  The  only 
inquiry  was,  had  he  a  beautiful  wife  or 
daughter,  for  in  that  case  the  exi)lana- 
tion  was  easy;  some  one  who  had  influ- 
ence with  the  government  had  designs 
upon  the  lady,  and  made  interest  to 
have  her  natural  guardian  put  out  of 
the  way  while  those  designs  were  being 
fulfilled.  A  lettre  de  cachet  effected  the 
purpose  in  view  for  any  number  of  months 
or  years,  or,  if  necessary,  for  life ;  and 
the  individual  thus  spirited  away,  should 
his  concealment  be  transient,  was  gen- 
erally careful  to  treat  the  affair  as  a  jest, 
lest  his  fate  should  be  made  to  resemble 
that  of  the  great  state-prisoner,  a  part 
of  whose  adventures  are  well  known, 
though  his  identity  has  never  been 
ascertainerl,  for  the  conjectures  of  Lord 
Dover  and  others  carry  with  them  their 
own  refutation. 

Russia  is  still  what  France,  and  still 
more  Italy,  wqyq  formerly,  the  land  of 
mystery  ;  that  is,  for  the  words  are  gen- 
erally synonymous — of  crime. 


Colburn's  Monthly. 

A  LOXE   MAN.— A    TALE    OP    THE  FIRST 
"  STRIKE." 

BY   ALEXANDER   ANDREWS. 

Our  acquaintance  was  not  one  of  many 
years.  I  forgot  ichen  he  first  came 
among  us,  but  then  he  could  not  have 
been  more  than  forty — he  was  under 
fifty  when  he  died — yet  his  cheeks  were 
ploughed  with  furrows,  his  hair  was 
white,  which  was  the  white  of  sorrow, 
not  of  age,  his  back  was  bent  with  a 
weight  of  grief,  his  footfall  was  heavy 
under  the  secret  burden  he  was  bearing. 
He  was  reserved,  lost  in  thought,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  dis- 
tant horizon  when  he  spoke,  which  was 
seldom.  What  dreadful  grief  or  trouble 
was  grinding  him  into  dust  ?  It  was 
not  poverty,  for  he  had  property,  as  he 
unostentatiously  divulged  to  us;  it 
could  not  be  conscience,  for  he  "was  of  a 
pious  and  devotional  spirit,  and  good, 
charitable,  feeling  heart.  What  could 
it  be  ?    AVe  never  knew  till  he  was  gone 


from  us,  and  we  found  among  his  papers 
the  following  terrible  history.  It  was 
by  this  light  that  we  read  those  signifi- 
cant bequests  of  his  will  :  "  To  the  Socie- 
ty for  the  Protection  of  Life  iVom  Fire, 
the  interest  of  five  thousand  pounds  for 
ever  ;  and  a  like  sum  to  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society." 

Men  are  beginning  to  forget  the  riots 
of  the  war-time,  when  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions drove  the  people  mad,  and  made 
savages  of  quiet,  long-suftering  English- 
men ;  wlien  machinei'v — such  as  it  was 
at  that  time — aroused  their  jealousies ; 
when  demagogues  went  about  riding 
upon  the  popular  ignoi'ance,  proclaiming 
equality  and  division  of  jjroperty  among 
those  who  Avould  help  to  burn  and  slay. 
A  generation  has  sprung  up  wdio  can- 
not believe  in  such  things  as  having 
occurred  in  peaceful  England — a  gener- 
ation, let  us  hope,  has  sprung  up  who 
could  not  do  or  threaten  such  things. 
The  memory  of  them  is  fading  from 
those  who  were  in  their  midst,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  tancy  it  was  not  so 
alarming  a  state  after  all,  because  by  a 
hair's-breath  it  fell  short  of  revolution. 

But  I  have  reason  to  remember  them 
in  all  their  horror.  At  that  time  I  was  a 
young  man  in  business  in  the  midland 
counties — a  manuthctui-er.  I  had  mar- 
ried, some  years  before,  one  of  the  most 
tender,  loving,  faithful  creatures  that 
ever  made  sweet  to  man's  ear  the  name  of 
woman.  Outside  the  town  we  had  a 
pleasant  little  cottage,  fitted  with  all  the 
comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuiies  of 
existence,  and  God  had  blessed  us  with 
three  darling  children — all  girls — in 
wdiom  and  in  our  happy  home  and  smi- 
ling garden  all  our  affections  were  bound 
up.  Business  was  prosperous,  and  I 
had  entered  into  the  system,  since  so 
largely  developed,  of  applying  machine- 
ry to  enable  me  to  keep  pace  with  its 
progress.  Although  those  mill-owners 
around  me  who  had  adopted  the  new 
inventions  of  the  time  for  economizing 
labor  and  increasing  production  had 
been  subjected  to  outrage  and  even  per- 
sonal violence,  I  for  some  time  escaped  ; 
for  I  may  say  that  I,  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  my  dear,  kind,  chaiitable  little 
wife  were  favorites  in  tlie  neighborhood, 
and,  up  till  a  certain  time,  my  property 
was  respected,  and  I  luid  even  been  in- 
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strumentnl  in  averting  the  attacks  of  the 
mob  from  the  premises  of  some  of  my 
less  popular  bretliren.  But  desperation 
at  last  drove  the  angry  multitudes  to  my 
direction  — desperation  and  impunity, 
for  we  had  applied  to  the  Govei-nment 
for  the  protection  of  the  military,  but  our 
town  had  at  the  last  election  returned 
two  opposition  members,  and  was  in 
no  favor  with  the  powers  at  the  Home 
Office,  so  the  authorities  were  in  our 
case  Avonderfully  tender  of  the  liberty 
of  tlie  subject,  and  sent  us  back  word 
that  the  civil  power  must  be  sufficient 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  The  civil 
power  having  entirely  failed  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  outrage,  the  mob  had 
gained  confidence,  and  when  it  had 
"broken  the  windows  and  destroyed  the 
machinei-y  of  all  the  other  mills,  it  bent 
its  steps  to  mine,  and  left  the  place — a 
wreck. 

I  had  refused  to  arm  my  own  "  hands" 
against  the  deluded  people ;  but  when 
there  went  forth  a  report  that  the  private 
residences  of  the  mill-owners  were  to 
be  visited  at  night  and  given  up  to  sack 
and  pillage,  I  felt  justified  in  protecting 
my  own  home  and  wife  and  children  at 
the  cost  of  blood  and  even  life. 

Dear  Agnes!  for  three  whole  nights 
we  sat  and  watched  together  for  the 
sound  of  those  who  threatened  our  pre- 
cious charge.  But,  although  the  work 
of  spoliation,  accompanied  by  brutality 
to  women  and  children,  had  been  car- 
ried to  other  houses,  the  rioters  had  as 
yet  forborne  to  visit  ours.  On  the  fourth 
night  I  persuaded  my  wife  reluctantly 
to  take  some  rest  whilst  I  remained  on 
guard  below. 

Our  cottage  had  a  pretty  terrace  and 
verandah  opening  out  from  the  fi-ont, 
and  beneath  this  was  our  snug  little 
breakfast-room  and  playroom  lor  the 
children.  The  disorderly  mob  had  as  yet, 
by  a  strange — perhaps  in  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  their  violence  a  good — impulse, 
abstained  from  attacking  houses  wherein 
the  inmates  appeared  to  have  retired  to 
rest,  as  if  even  they  scorned  to  take  a 
treacherous  advantage  of  those  whom 
they  madly  regarded  as  their  enemies 
and  the  causers  of  their  privations  and 
sufferings;  so  it  had  become  a  habit  to 
conceal  all  lights  or  signs  of  life  about 
the  house,  lest  they  might  appear  to 
challenge  them  to  the  attack.     Our  little 


breakfast- room  seemed  the  best  position 
from  whence  to  hear  the  first  alarms  of 
a  hostile  approach,  and  also  the  least  ob- 
noxious to  observation  from  without  ; 
and  in  this  room  we  accordingly  held 
our  nightly  watch  and  ward. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  fourth  night 
of  our  apprehensions:  the  fury  of  the 
malcontents  seemed  to  have  expended 
itself,  and  the  turbulence  to  be  dying 
away.  But  for  this  I  should  never  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  my  poor  little 
delicate  wife  to  leave  me,  or  to  take  that 
rest  of  which  she  now  stood  so  much  in 
need. 

And  so  I  sat  in  my  lower  chamber 
through  the  long  houi's  of  the  night,  watch- 
ing— watching — watching.  ^Vith  a  pistol 
on  the  table,  and  a  darkened  lantern,  so 
that  the  rioters  might  not  see  a  glimmer 
through  the  cracks  of  the  shutters,  I  sat 
listening  for  the  sound  of  the  threatened 
attack.  Twelve — one — two  o'clock.  Yet 
all  was  still.  I  thanked  God  that  my  dear 
ones  had  got  so  much  peaceful  rest  at  last. 
Once  or  twice  I  stole  stealthily  and  on 
tip-toe  up  to  the  apartments  where  they 
were  calmly  sleeping,  to  assure  myself 
that  they  were  yet  safe.  Yes,  there  lay 
my  golden-haired  Fanny,  the  eldest 
born ;  my  bonny  Clara,  the  romp,  worn 
out,  and  lying  with  her  elbow  under  her 
head ;  and  baby  Esther,  wdth  a  smile 
upon  her  plump  little  face;  and,  with 
her  arms  around  and  over  them,  guarding 
them  in  their  sleep,  my  beautiful  Ag- 
nes, thatgentle,  doting  mother,  surprised 
into  a  troubled  slumber  by  fatigue  and 
constant  vigilance.  I  crept  down-stairs 
again, comforted  and  reassured — down  to 
my  basement  hiding-place,  to  watcli  and 
listen,  listen  and  watch.  The  night  crept 
on,  and  I  fancy  I  must  have  slept,  when — 
crack !  crack  ! — I  sprang  to  my  feet ! 

The  eneinij  was  in  the  house! 

Ay!  the  enemy  was  in,  and  was  be- 
tween me  and  those  I  loved  so  dearly, 
fierce,  pitiless,  and  remorseless,  every 
minute  growing  in  strength  and  fury — 
an  enemy  betw^een  me  and  them  too 
strong  for  me  to  encounter  single-handed 
or  beat  back,  crashing  up  the  stairs  to 
surprise  them  in  their  sleep !  Peiinips 
already  he  had  destroyed  those  precious 
innocents  and  their  loving  mother.  Mad- 
dened by  the  thought,  I  rushed  out ; 
the  enemy  Avas  in  possession  of  all  the 
house   above   me,  and  had  eulficiently 
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prevented  my  escape  from  below.  Fike  ! 
The  staircase  was  in  flames,  roaring, 
tearing,  licking  the  walls  ;  the  centre  of 
the  house  was  already  a  seething  fur- 
nace, and  my  wife  and  children  were 
above  it ! 

I  heard  one  shriek.  What  was  life 
to  nie  v<no  ?  I  plunged,  fought,  stum- 
bled, fell,  and  fought  again  through  the 
flames,  spurning  the  stairs  in  burning 
logs  under  my  feet,  till  I  burst  into  the 
bedroom  where  they  lay.  I  could  see 
nothing  ;  tiie  room  was  a  cloud  of  dense 
stifling  smoke.  Twice  I  fell  in  groping 
for  the  bed ;  then  I  clutched  the  cur- 
tains, and,  raising  myself  on  my  knees 
and  spreading  out  my  hands,  I  felt  a 
child.  I  dragged  it  to  me  ;  it  was  Clara, 
my  second  little  pet,  and  somehow  I 
found  myself  by  the  window,  which  I 
smashed  outward. 

There  was  a  crowd  below;  they  were 
the  rioters,  truly  enough — but  they  were 
also  men. 

"Throw  the  child  out  and  we'll  catch 
her !  " 

I  obeyed  instinctively. 

"  Jump  out  yourself!  " 

"  Not  yet." 

But,  as  I  turned,  I  found  that  the 
flames  had  been  drawn  through  the  room 
by  the  draft  from  the  window,  and  the 
bed  was  a  mass  of  fire!  Just  tlien  a 
portion  of  the  floor  gave  way,  and  the 
bedstead,  with  all  its  precious  burden, 
fell  through  into  the  hissing  hell  below  ! 

A  firm  grasp  seized  me  Irom  the  open 
window  ;  I  was  dragged  through,  and 
had  just  consciousness  enough  to  find 
that  I  was  in  the  arms  of  a  strong  man 
on  a  ladder,  when  in  my  struggles  to 
disengage  himself,  and  return  to  the 
room,  he,  I  suppose,  lost  his  balance,  and 
we  went  falling  over  and  over  to  the 
ground. 

That  was  all  I  knew  for  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  awoke  up  in  a 
strange  place,  with  many  beds  and  kind, 
quiet  nurses,  and  at  last  learned  tliat 
one  child  was  saved,  my  darling  Clara. 
She  and  I  were  all  who  survived  that 
hideous  night. 

Burnt,  scarred,  crippled  for  life,  I  yet 
had  one  stafl"  to  sujjport  my  maimed  ex- 
istence. I  thanked  God,  even  in  my 
agony  of  ruin,  that  he  had  spared  her 
to  me,  and  for  her  should  my  remaining 
years  be  dedicated.  Oh,  how  often  it 
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came  back  to  me,  the  sound  of  that  dear 
wife's  voice  in  the  time  of  her  illness, 
"  If  I  should  be  taken,  you  will  take  care 
of  our  poor  little  Clara,  won't  yovi  ?  She 
is  so  delicate,  you  know  !  " 

It  was  long  before  I  was  sufiered  to 
discover  that  Zhad  been  the  cause  of  all 
these  horrors  !  In  the  apprehension  of 
flight,  a  great  quantity  of  linen  and 
clothing  had  been  prepared  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  for  hasty  ])acking,  and,  as  I 
came  down  from  taking  my,  alas !  last 
view  of  those  dear  ones,  a  spark  nmst 
have  fallen  from  my  candle  among  them. 
How  some  s])arks  will  die  and  go  out 
almost  on  gunpowder,  and  others  ig- 
nite the  least  inflammable  materials,  is 
one  of  those  problems  that  defy  the  cal- 
culations of  the  most  experienced. 
Draughts  from  cracks  or  beneath  doors 
will  fan  a  spark  into  a  flame  in  a  few 
seconds — and  thus  it  must  have  occur- 
red. 

The  loss  of  my  mill  and  of  my  proper- 
ty did  not  ruin  me.  I  had  ample  pri- 
vate resources  left  to  maintain  me  and 
my  little  daughter.  I  had  no  heart  left 
in  me  for  business,  so  I  never  attempted 
to  restore  the  works  which  the  rioters 
had  demolished.  Others  did ;  and  my 
old  factory,  I  am  told,  is  now  a  palace 
of  industry  of  wonderful  dimensions, 
and  full  of  the  latest  inventions  of 
science  ;  and  my  dear  little  happy  home 
is  enlarged  and  amplified  into  a  mansion. 
Ah,  me !  grand  as  it  may  be,  it  would 
never  be  so  handsome  in  my  eyes  as  the 
little  rose-covered  cottage,  with  its  pret- 
ty garden,  where  I  once  was  wont  to 
see  my  dear  wife  with  her  three  little 
golden-headed  children,  tying  itp  her 
pinks  and  piccotees,  or  training  her 
honeysuckle  over  the  porch  !  They  tell 
me  it  is  all  changed — all  so  fine  now; 
but  I  have  never  been  to  see  it. 

For  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  busy 
town  as  soon  after  my  dreadful  trouble 
as  I  could.  My  little  girl  was  delicate 
and  fragile;  the  smoke  of  towns  was  not 
an  atmosphere  for  her — the  scene  of  my 
past  lost  happiness  was  not  a  place  for 
me.  So  we  went  to  the  Southern  coast 
and  passed  a  winter. 

My  anxiety  about  the  child  was  al- 
Avays  filling  my  thoughts.  Oh !  the 
sleepless  nights  I  have  passed  if  she  but 
coughed ;  for  did  I  not  fancy  I  already 
saw  the  pink  spot  upon  her  cheeks, 
73 
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wliicli  is  the  herald  of  our  country's  in- 
sidious enemy,  consumption  ?  The  tear- 
ful, jiitiful  prayers  I  have  sent  up  to 
Heaven  to  preserve  her  to  me,  and  me 
to  her  ! 

And  then,  Fire !  The  nights  and 
nights  I  have  sat  up,  because  I  fancied 
there  was  a  smell  of  burning  in  the 
house  !  My  brain  was  always  on  the 
rack  for  her.  Clogs  to  keep  her  feet 
dry — woollen  jackets  to  keep  her  warm — 
hareskhis  for  her  chest— comforters  for 
her  throat !  Perhaps  I  only  made  her 
more  delicate — the  doctor  intimated  that 
I  did.  But  what  was  I  to  do  in  my 
alarm  and  terror  of  the  thought  of  losing 
her?  She  was  my  all  now — my  only 
hope — my  only  support — my  only  bond 
on  enrth  ;  the  dear  legacy  of  my  poor, 
loved,  BURNT  wife  ! 

Whether  the  doctors  were  right  or 
not — whether  I  was  wrong  or  not — it 
"vvas  a  fact  too  plain  for  me  to  ignore  that 
little  Clara  was  growing  more  and  more 
delicate  every  week.  At  length,  as 
summer  came  on,  I  was  advised  to  re- 
move her  to  the  more  bracing  air  of  the 
eastern  counties — to  put  her  out  to  be 
nursed  at  some  farm-house  in  Essex  or 
Norfolk,  where  she  would  have  the  bene- 
fit ("  tiie  cA««ce,"  they  said)  of  pure  air 
and  pure  diet. 

"  Put  her  out,"  indeed !  She  should 
go — but  I  would  be  with  her. 

In  former  times  I  had  known  a  worthy 
former  and  his  wife  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties. I  had  been  a  wayward  youth,  and 
my  father,  the  only  parent  left  to  me  in 
my  recollection,  had — God  forgive  him  ! 
— been  but  an  indiflerent  one  to  me,  and 
had  put  me  away  to  live  with  this  kind 
bixt  childless  couple.  I  had  never  for- 
gotten their  goodness  to  me — their  care 
of  me — their  patience  with  me — their 
screening  of  my  youthful  faults — their 
fond  pride  of  me  when  they  had  won  me 
round  to  gentleness,  and  tamed  me  by 
their  constant  love.  To  them,  in  my 
trouble,  my  heart  yearned — they  would 
take  care  of  my  child.  I  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  I  wrote  to  them  in  my  affliction, 
and  by  next  post  they  cnti-eated  me  to 
come  and  bring  my  littk;  Clara,  to  stay 
as  long  as  I  Uked.  Oh,  how  she  prattled 
to  me  over  again  the  stories  I  had  told 
her  of  the  great  farm-house  with  its 
gablt'd  i-oof — of  the  famous  cedar-ti'ee 
that,  in  the  course  of  generations,  had 


grown  to  out-top  the  house  itself,  and 
covered  a  part  of  it  with  one  of  its  fan- 
tastic planes,  each  of  which  mioht  have 
been  a  century  in  growing — of  the  nice 
snug  styes  wherein  the  pigs  lived — of 
the  house  "  on  the  top  of  a  stick,"  with 
holes  in  it  for  its  inmates,  the  pigeons, 
to  go  in  and  out — of  Diamond,  and 
Punch,  and  Boxer,  and  Pilot,  the  old 
farm  horses,  and  of  Polly,  and  Blackey, 
and  Strawberry,  and  Miss  Nancy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cows — of  old  Billy,  the 
goat  (old  even  in  my  time) — of  Tray, 
the  watch-dog,  and  Trim,  the  fat  spaniel 
on  the  hearth-rug  (ghosts  every  one  of 
them,  long  since) — of  the  "  dntts,"  as  the 
dear  little  creature  called  them,  in  the 
pond,  and  the  geese,  and  the  sheep,  and 
the  lambs — and  the  great  swinging  gates 
and  the  blackberry  hedges.  Bless  her! 
she  had  never  lived  at  a  farm,  and  all 
these  things  were  so  many  exciting 
novelties  to  her  imagination.  How  her 
blue  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  cheeks 
burned  (still  that  ])ink  spot,  alas  !),  as 
she  talked  of  them  all  the  way  we  travel- 
led into  Essex. 

And,  arrived  at  last,  what  too  good 
for  my  little  Clara  !  Eggs,  cream,  toast. 
The  poor  child  must  be  hungry  and  in 
want  of  her  tea  after  that  long  journey, 
so  all  was  ready  an  hoiir  or  two  before 
we  could  by  any  possibility  have  ar- 
rived. 

"But  wait  a  bit.  A  chicken — the 
wing — a  piece  of  the  breast — it  can't 
hurt  her.  Dear  child  !  what  sweet 
eyes — what  lovely  features — Mhat  gold- 
en hair — what  a  pretty  little  tongue — 
what  sturdy  limbs !  Oh,  you  needn't 
fret ;  she'Vi  be  strong  enough  soon. 
There's  no  consumption  in  her!''''  said 
my  host  and  hostess  in  a  breath. 
"  You'll  soon  be  well,  won't  you,  dar- 
ling ?  " 

"  Yes,  please,"  from  a  little  hanging 
head,  with  a  shy  glance  out  of  the  corner 
of  the  eye,  changed  to  "Yes,  thank 
you,"  still  more  shyly  when  she  heard 
them  laugh  at  her  re]ily. 

But  next  morning  the  shyness  was  all 
gone.  The  dear  old  couple  could  not 
exist  without  doing  good,  and  had  long 
since  adopted  the  child  of  a  poorer 
brother,  now  a  fine  girl  just  bouncing 
into  womanhood.  Children  havesleady 
instincts,  and,  from  the  iirst  moment  of 
their  meeting,  my  Clara  had  recognized 
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her  as  a  friend.  To  her  she  hail  attached 
lierself,  with  her  she  elected  to  sleep  ;  it 
■was  Hetty  wlio  dressed  her,  Hetty  who 
curled  lier  hair,  Hetty  who  took  her  to 
see  the  young  pigs,  Hetty  who  ])icked 
fruit  for  her  in  the  garden,  Hetty  wlio 
called  her  to  see  the  young  "  cliick- 
c! licks  "  have  their  breaktast,  Hetty  who 
iirst  iutroduced  lier  to  tlie  dxicks,  and 
held  her  tightly  by  the  hand  whilst  she 
threw  crurnbs  of  bread,  to  them  in  the 
pond.  Slie  was  full  of  "  Hetty,"  and 
Hetty  would  go  nowhere  without  "  Pet," 
as  she  named  her. 

And  when  her  fourth  birthday  came, 
and  the  good-natured  girl  rummageil  up 
from  among  the  wrecks  of  her  own  chdd- 
hood  a  set^of  little  tea-things,  my  little 
Clara  gave  a  party  to  Hetty,  and  enter- 
tainedlletty  with  the  plum-cake  which 
the  admiring  old  lady  of  the  house  had 
made  for  her,  and  poured  out  the  tea  "  all 
by  herself,"  and  went  off  to  bed  tired 
enough,  poor  little  dear,  and  kissing  a 
doll  on  her  pillow,  which  Hetty  had 
bought  and  dressed  for  her. 

Six  months  passed  away,  and  the  old 
people's  prediction  was  realized.  Con- 
sumption, if  it  had  ever  existed  beyond 
my  alarmed  suspicions,  had  resigned  its 
prey,  and  the  roses  had  returned  to  my 
little  darling's  cheeks. 

So  far  I  had  fulfilled  my  pledge  to  my 
lost  Agnes  ! 

But  "the  winter  was  coming  on,  and  I 
dreaded  the  mists  which  arise  in  autumn 
even  in  the  higher  ] tarts  of  Essex,  and 
feared  the  cold  wind  that  would  gather 
round  that  hill-seated  house.  Above  all, 
as  the  evenings  grew  long  and  chilly, 
and  great  fires  began  to  be  lighted  at 
sunset — and  candies  were  carried  about 
from  room  to  room — and  men  were  cut- 
ting chaif  in  hay-stored  lofts  after  the 
horses  c  ime  home  at  night — and  tramps 
sought  shelter  in  stables  and  under  ricks 
(and  tramps  who  can  procure  neither 
food,  nor  clothes,  nor  lodging  seem  to 
alw^ays  liave  money  to  bay  tobacco  and 
matches) — and  the  stackyard  was  full  of 
bay,  and  corn,  and  bean-ricks — and  the 
outbuildings  were  for  the  most  part 
roofed  with  thatch — and  the  yard  was 
thickly  littered  with  straw — and  the  old- 
fashioned  chimneys  were  twisted,  and 
probably  seldom  or  never  swept — and 
incendiaries  might  be  about — and  coun- 
try parish  engines   are    always   out   of 


repair — and  it  was  so  far  to  send  for  as- 
sistance— and  I  don't  know,  indeed,  how 
many  more  misgivings  came  into  my 
head  as  the  nights  drew  in;  but  my 
thoughts  were  always  running  upon 
Fire  ! — Fire  in  the  night! 

So  I  at  last  resolved  to  carry  my 
precious  treasure  into  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  a  town  for  the  winter. 

The  day  for  onr  departure  came.  I 
felt  much  distressed  at  removing  my 
child  from  the  house  where  she  had  been 
so  happy  and  so  kindly  cared  for.  But  the 
thought  of  fire  ever  haunted  me.  And, 
to  my  comfort,  I  perceived  that  the  idea 
of  parting  seemed  to  trouble  lier  less 
than  I  had  feared.  Change,  novelty,  the 
excitement  of  a  new  home,  new  scenes, 
and  new  people,  are  compensating  in- 
fluences in  a  child's  mind  for  all  she  is 
leaving  behind  her.  Her  business  on 
the  morning  of  our  journey  was  to  take 
leave  of  all  her  pets  and  playmates — to 
pat  poor  Tray — to  kiss  fat  Trim — to  see 
the  chickens  have  the  last  breakfiist — to 
say  a  kind  word  even  to  the  pigs.  She 
was  all  over  the  farm  before  breakfast 
with  Hetty.  Then,  as  it  wanted  a  full 
hour  to  the  time  when  the  coach  would 
pass  along  the  road,  two  fields  off,  she 
had  to  go  round  and  take  another  look 
at  them  all,  while  I  went  up-stairs  to 
pack  my  trunk. 

I  heard  Hetty  calling  "  Clara  !  Clara ! 
the  coach  is  coming !  Clara !  don't  you 
hear  the  horn  !  Where  are  you,  dar- 
ling ? "  And,  when  I  came  down, 
He^ty  was  still  running  about  the  yard, 
calling  "Clara!  Clara!"  She  had  left 
her  for  a  few  minutes  to  put  up  some 
more  little  playthings,  and,  when  she 
returned,  Clara  had  raml)led  off  again. 

"  Wliere  can  she  be  ?  "  they  all  asked. 
"  The  coach  is  at  the  gate  I  "  _ 

The  coach  waited  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  went  on  without  us.  We  could 
find  Clara  nowhere.  Presently  the 
ducks  came  waddling  up  the  field. 

"  Oh,"  said  Hetty,  "  I  dare  say  she 
has  been  down  to  wish  tliem  good-bye. 
Let  us  go  and  see." 

We  went  doAvn  to  the  pond  ;  but  no 
Clara  was  to  be  found. 

No  ! — only  a  little  crape  hat  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Then  1  felt  that  I  Avas  indeed  alone ! 
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THE  GREAT  ECLIPSE  OP  AUGUST  17,  18G3. 

As  there  intervene  rather  more  than 
five  and  a  half  months  between  succes- 
sive echpse-niontlis,  it  follows. that  there 
may  be  three,  and  must  be  two,  eclipse- 
months  in  the  course  of  a  year.  If  there 
are  three,  one  may  be  of  class  1,  the 
other  of  class  2,  in  which  case  there  are 
seven  eclipses  —  the  greatest  number 
which  can  possibly  take  place  within 
the  course  of  a  single  year.  If  there  are 
only  two  eclipse-months,  these  may  be 
of  any  of  the  above  classes,  but  not  both 
of  class  1.  If  both  are  of  class  3,  there  are 
only  two  eclipses,  and  both  are  solar 
and  either  total  or  annular. 

Thus  we  see  the  i-eason  of  th«  state- 
ment commonly  made  without  assigned 
cause  in  popular  works  on  asironotny, 
that  there  are  never  less  than  two  or 
more  than  seven  eclipses,  and  that  if 
thei-e  are  only  two,  both  are  solar.  To 
this  we  may  add  the  rules  that,  if  there 
are  seven,  four  are  solar ;  and  that,  if 
there  are  two,  the  moon  is  obscured 
four  times  in  the  terrestrial  penumbra. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  the  most  im- 
portant eclipses  are  likely  to  take  place 
when  there  is  a  single  solar  eclipse  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  critical  period. 
This  .happens  twice  in  the  year  1868. 
One  of  these  eclipses  took  place  on 
February  23.  It  was  annular,  and 
visible  so  near  to  us  as  the  northern 
parts  of  France.  The  other  will  take 
place  on  August  17,  and  will  be  a  very 
remarkable  eclipse. 

We  have  seen  why  a  single  solar 
eclipse  (during  the  eclipse-month)  is 
likely  to  be  a  noteworthy  phenomenon. 
Let  us  next  consider  what  other  cir- 
cumstances affect  the  magnitude  of  an 
eclipse. 

The  earth  moves  around  the  sun  in 
an  elliptic  orbit,  her  greatest  and  least 
distances  from  the  sun  being  re,spect- 
ively  as  31  to  30.  The  moon,  also, 
moves  round  the  earth  in  an  elliptic 
orbit,  her  greatest  and  least  distances 
being  as  10  to  9.  Thus  the  apparent 
diameters  both  of  the  sun  and  moon  are 
variable  ;  the  diameter  of  the  sun  vary- 
ing between  the  values  32'36^''  -4  and 
Sl'Sl"  -8,  that  of  the  moon  between  the 
values  of  33'31''  -1  and  29'2l''  -9.  Thus 
at  the  epoch  of  central  eclipse  the  sun 
.may  be  wholly  obliterated  or  a  ring  of 


light  may  be  left  unhidden.  The  ex- 
treme cases  are — (l)  when  the  sun's 
diameter  has  its  greatest  value  and  the 
moon's  its  least,  in  which  case  there 
will  remain  a  ring  of  light  l'o7'''2 
wide ;  and  (2)  when  the  sun's  diameter 
has  its  least  and  the  moon's  its  greatest 
value,  in  which  case  the  moon's  dhh 
overlaps  the  sun's  by  59"  '6  all  round, 
and  the  sun  continues,  therefore,  for 
several  minutes  wholly  obliterated. 

But  is  is  clear  that  an  eclipse  of  this 
extent  cannot  happen  once  in  many 
thousands  of  years,  nor  can  one  happen 
often  which  approaches  even  pretty 
closely  to  the  conditions  here  requir- 
ed. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  moon  is  re- 
moved by  any  considerable  arc  from  her 
])erigee,  or  the  sun  from  his  apogee, 
there  will  be  a  much  smaller  umbra. 
In  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  noted  total 
eclipses  have  fallen  far  away  from  the 
equator,  and  thus  have  been  less  con- 
siderable than  those  which  can  take 
place  in  equatorial  or  sub-tropical  re- 
gions. 

But  in  the  great  eclipse  of  the  pi-osent 
yeai-,  nearly  all  the  conditions  which 
tend  to  increase  the  moon's  shadow  are 
pretty  closely  fulfilled. 

First,  as  respects  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter,  Avhich  should  be  as  small  as 
possible.  We  have  seen  that  the  least 
value  this  element  can  have  is  31^31''' "8, 
the  greatest  32'36''-4.  On  August  17, 
the  sun's  diameter  will  be  31^41''' "0,  or 
9''-2  greater  than  the  least  and  55'^ -4 
less  than  the  greatest  value.  Of  this 
element  then  we  can  merely  say  that  it 
is  favorable.  But  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  moon  is  a  more  important 
element.  It  should,  of  course,  be  as 
lai'ge  as  ])ossible.  We  have  seen  that 
it  varies  between  the  values  29'21"-9 
and  33^31'' -1.  On  August  17,  it  Avill 
be  no  less  than  33'28'''0;  only  2" -5 
less  than  the  greatest  value  this  element 
can  have. 

Then,  as  respects  the  latitude  of  tlie 
regions  traversed  by  the  eclipse.  This 
should  be  such  that  the  sun  should  rise 
nearly  to  the  zenith  of  the  place  at 
which  the  eclipse  is  central  at  noon. 
In  the  present  instance  the  sun  is  only 
2^  ■  from  the  zenith  to  the  spot  where 
this  ha))])ens  (longitude  east  from  Green- 
wich    102    50' "G,    north    longitude    11' 
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35'  -7).  In  this  region  the  total  eclipse 
lasts  6m.  50s. 

Now,  there  are  three  motions  to  be 
considered.  First  the  earth,  as  seen 
from  the  snn,  is  moving  bodily  from 
right  to  left  at  the  rate  of  upward  of 
65,000  miles  per  hour.  Then  the  earth  is 
rotating  upon  her  axis  in  snch  a  manner 
that  regions  visible  on  the  disk  appear  to 
be  moving  from  left  to  right.  Lastly,  the 
moon  apparently  traverses  the  earth's 
disk  from  left  to  right,  or  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  that  of  the  I'ormer  motion — but 
at  a  greater  rate.  In  fact,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  moon  (as  sujtposed  to  be 
seen  from  the  sun)  during  the  eclipse  of 
August  17,  is  about  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  equatorial  pai-ts  of  the  earth. 

If  the  earth  Avere  not  rotating,  the 
moon's  apparent  path  would  be  approxi- 
mately straight  during  the  transit ;  in 
fact,  referred  to  the  eai-th's  disk,  it  is  so. 
But  the  i-egion  actually  traversed  by  the 
moon  does  not  appear  with  straight 
edges.  This  is  due  to  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, which  brings  regions  within  the 
path  of  the  shadow,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  eclipsed. 

We  see  also  that  the  length  of  the  re- 
gion actually  ti-aversed  by  the  black 
shadow,which  would  be  a  semi-circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth  (in  the  case  of  an  eclipse 
so  nearly  centi'al)  if  there  were  no  rota- 
tion, is  diminished  consideral)ly  through 
the  eflects  of  the  earth's  axial  rotation. 

There  is  an  oval  in  each  h'gure,  and 
each  oval  is  divided  by  a  curved  line 
into  two  halves.  The  oval  contains  all 
those  regions  over  which  the  sun  is 
eclipsed  totally  or  partially  at  rising. 
"We  see  that  the  line  of  country  extend- 
ing from  the  Black  Sea  across  Africa 
which  has  just  reached  the  visible,  that 
is,  the  illuminated  half  of  the  earth's 
disk  is  in  shadow  ;  in  other  words  the 
sun  is  partially  eclipsed  at  rising.  The 
upper  and  lower  intersections  of  the 
shadow's  outline  with  the  circular  boun- 
dary of  the  disk,  mark  two  points  at 
Avhich  the  eclipse  ends  at  the  moment  of 
suni'ise,  and  these  two  points  lie  on  the 
left-hand  curve  of  the  divided  oval. 
This  half  of  the  oval's  boundary  con- 
tains all  such  points.  The  other  half 
contains  all  points  at  which  the  eclipse 
begins  at  sunrise.  The  dividing  line 
contains  all  points  at  which  the  middle 
of  the  eclipse  occurs  at  sunrise. 


The  oval  contains  all  those  regions 
over  which  the  sun  is  eclipsed  wholly  or 
partially  at  sunset.  The  right-hand  half 
contains  all  points  at  which  the  eclipse 
begins  at  sunset,  the  other  contains  all 
points  at  which  the  eclipse  ends  at  sun- 
set;  and  the  dividing  line  contains  all 
points  at  which  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
occurs  at  sunset.  In  this  case  as  in  the 
former,  one  figure  illustrates  the  other ; 
we  see,  for  instance,  that  a  part  of  the 
region  within  the  oval  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  disk  and  within  the  shadow  is  par- 
tially eclipsed  at  sunset.  The  points  of 
inteisection  of  the  shadow's  outline  with 
the  edge  of  the  disc  indicate,  of  course, 
points  at  Avhich  the  eclipse  begins  at 
sunset. 

The  region  traversed  by  the  eclipse 
could  hardly  have  been  better  suited 
than  it  actually  is,  for  the  purposes  of 
observation.  Had  it  occupied  any  other 
part  of  the  tropics,  as  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  South  American  Continent,  or  Africa, 
it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  supply 
skilled  European  observers  in  sufficient 
number,  nor  instruments  of  adequate 
power.  If  it  had  fallen  much  further 
north  or  south,  again  (still  lying  within 
the  tropics),  the  difficulties  of  observa- 
tion would  have  been  largely  increased. 

As  it  is,  there  are  many  points  along 
the  line  of  central  eclipse  which  are  con- 
veniently accessible.  It  passes  close  to 
Aden,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the 
track  folloAved  by  our  steamers  between 
Aden  and  Bombay.  By  a  singular 
coincidence  two  mail-steamers,  one  from 
Aden  for  Bombay,  and  the  other  from 
Bombay  for  Aden,  Avill  pass  through  the 
black  shadow.  A  third  steamer  from 
Bombay  on  August  18  will  be  starting 
nearly  at  the  time  of  total  eclipse.  But 
the  most  important  part  of  the  shadow's 
path  is  that  which  traverses  the  Indian 
peninsula.  I  shall  follow  Major  Ten- 
nant's  account  of  this  portion  of  the  line 
of  central  eclipse.  He  has  "  computed 
for  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  the  central  line  and  the  limits 
of  totality."  He  writes:  "The  central 
line  enters  on  the  west  coast  of  Imlia, 
in  latitude  16'  35',  passing  near  Muktul 
and  Guntoor,  and  a  little  north  of  Ma- 
sulipatam.  The  shadow  is  about  143 
miles  broad.  The  northern  limit  passes 
close  to  the  town  of  Siiolapoor  (which 
is  accessible  by  rail  froni  Bombay),  about 
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twelve  miles  noi'tli  of  the  large  city  of 
Hydrabad  in  the  Dukhun,  and  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Rnjamundri,  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Godaveri.  The 
southei'n  limit  lies  eight  miles  north  of 
Goa,  or  twenty  miles  soitth  of  the  sta- 
tion of  Belgaum,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Bellary,  twenty-fom-  south  of  Kurnoul, 
and  seventeen  south  of  Ongole.  It  in- 
cludes thus  the  stations  of  Kolapoor, 
Belgaum,  Kurnoul.  Sikmiderabad,  On- 
gole, Guntoor,  M;>sulipatam,  and  Rajah- 
mundri,  besides  some  smaller  ones  ;  the 
whole  course  of  the  Kistna,  its  delta, 
and  that  of  the  Godaveri,  and  parts  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Bhema  and  Toonga- 
budra  lie  within  these  limits.  Leaving 
India  proper,  the  shadow  crosses  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  includes  the  north  An- 
daman Island,  and  then  passes  through 
the  Mergui  Archipelago  and  the  pvov- 
ince  of  Tenasserim,  across  the  Malay 
peninsula  to  the  island  of  Borneo  (in- 
cluding on  its  way  part  of  the  promon- 
tory S.W.  from  Saigon),  which  it  reaches 
between  our  colony  of  Labuan  and  the 
Sarawak  countiy,  and  eventually  through 
Tori-es  Straits.  Of  this  course,"  adds 
Major  Tennant,  "  the  Avest  coast  of  India 
Avill  be  experiencing  the  south-west  mon- 
soon. Tiie  same  state  of  things  exists 
at  the  Andaman  Islands,  and"  on  the 
British  side  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
01  her  side  is  not  easily  attainable,  and  I 
am  not  awai-e  that  there  would  be  any 
inducement  to  go  to  Borneo.  The  east- 
ern part  of  the  track  through  India  af- 
fords, I  believe,  every  chance  of  fine 
weather,  and  I  think  observers  would 
do  well  to  select  that  part." 

The  duration  of  totality  at  points 
along  the  line  of  central  eclipse  across 
the  Indian  peninsula  will  be  from  5m. 
on  the  western  coast,  to  5m.  50s.  on  the 
eastern  coast.  In  the  eclipse  of  1860  the 
duration  of  totality  was  far  less  than 
this,  and  our  observers  in  Spain  had  in 
no  instance  more  than  34-  minutes  during 
which  to  observe  the  phenomena  which 
are  presented  during  total  eclipse.  It  is 
also  obvious  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
totality,  the  obscurity  will  be  far  gi-eater 
than  in  the  eclipse  of  18G0,  since  the 
extent  by  which  the  moon's  disk  extends 
beyond  tliat  of  the  sun  will  be  neai-ly 
twice  as  great.  We  may,  therefoi-e, 
hope  that  important  information  will  be 
derived   from    the   observation   of    this 


great  eclipse,  respecting  the  interesting 
phenomena  which  attend  the  total  ob- 
scuration of  the  sun  ;  and,  in  particular, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  M'ill  be 
learned  respecting  the  nature" of  those 
colored  prominences  and  floating  masses 
which  become  visible  round  the  moon's 
disk.  It  is  possible  tliat  changes  which 
may  be  in  j)rogress  in  the  figure  or  posi- 
tion of  the  prominences  may  be  detected 
by  a  comparison  of  views  taken  by  dif- 
fei-ent  observers ;  since  a  considerable 
interval  will  elapse  between  the  passage 
of  the  shadow  over  the  western  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  two  ex- 
peditions, well  provided  with  instru- 
ments, have  proceeded  to  India  from 
England  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  gi-eat  eclipse. 

The  first,  organized  by  Major  Tennant, 
has  been  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  "  An 
application  was  made  to  the  India  Office, 
to  bear  the  expense  of  establishment  and 
instrumental  means."  For  photogra- 
phy, a  silvered  glass  reflector  has  been 
provided.  Three  men  of  the  lioyal  En- 
gineers have  been  trained  at  Mr.  Dela- 
rue's  Observatory  at  Cranford,  in  the 
]n"ocesses  of  taking  small  negatives,  en- 
larging, and  etching  them  on  glass.  The 
reflector,  of  9^  inches  diameter,  is  a  New- 
tonian, and  is  mounted  equatorially  and 
driven  by  clock-work.  Mr.  Browning- 
has  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the 
construction  of  this  instrument,  and  has 
been  assisted  by  Mr.  Delarue's  advice 
and  experience  ;  in  other  words,  all  that 
science  and  skill  could  devise  to  render 
the  instrument  perfect  has  been  applied 
to  its  construction.  A  telescope  belong- 
ing to  the  Astronomical  Society  has  been 
provided  for  spectroscopic  researches, 
and  one  of  the  Greenwich  telescopes  Las 
been  adapted  to  the  polarization  appara- 
tus. 

The  second  expedition  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  Royal  Society  under  Lieute- 
nant John  Ilerschel,  a  son  of  Sir  John 
llerschel.  Lieutenant  Ilerschel  has  re- 
ceived instructions  "to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  observations  of  the  spectra  of 
tlic  corona  and  red  ]»rominences."  He 
is  provided  with  an  equatorial  lelesco]!e, 
five  inches  in  aperture,  for  spectium  ob- 
servations. Another  telcsco|)e,  three 
inches   in   aperture,  has   been   jirovided 
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for  observations  for  polarized  light. 
Lastly,  "  four  hand  sjiectrum-telescopes, 
of  the  form  constructed  by  Mr.  Iluggins 
for  the  observation  of  meteors,  have 
been  sent  for  use  by  observers  stationed 
at  diflTerent  places  along  the  central  line 
of  the  eclipse." 

The  French  Government  has  sent  out 
M.  Jansen,  at  the  head  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed expedition.  A  Prussian  observ- 
ing party  has  also  been  sent  out  to  Aden. 
The  Pope  sends  out  the  Jesuit  priest 
and  astronomer  Father  Secchi.  A  plan 
was  formed  for  an  expedition  of  Dutch 
observers,  who  were  to  view  the  eclipse 
from  some  part  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
possessions ;  but  we  understand  that 
this  pLm  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out, 
having  been  formed  too  late  to  enable 
all  the  requisite  preparations  to  be  made. 
Mr.  Pogson,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Madras  Observatory,  will  head  a  third 
English  expedition.  He  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Huggins  with  spectroscopes 
and  instruments  for  observing  the  polar- 
ization of  liglit  from  the  corona  and 
colored  jDrominences. 

It  ^^'ill  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
all  who  take  interest  in  the  science  of 
astronomy  if  unfavorable  weather,  or 
other  unforeseen  circumstances,  should 
interfere  with  the  success  of  these  well- 
appointed  expeditions.  If  all  sliould  go 
well,  we  may  look  for  results  of  extreme 
interest  and  importance.  Information 
respecting  the  quality,  movements,  and 
variations  of  figure  of  colored  promi- 
nences around  the  solar  disk  can  hardly 
f  lil  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  students 
of  solar  physics.  The  examination  of 
the  corona  also  promises  results  of  in- 
terest. And  it  is  just  possible  that  iu 
an  eclipse  of  this  magnitude  something 
may  be  learnt  of  the  nature  and  habi- 
tudes of  the  zodiacal  light  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sun's  body. 
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HON.  ANSON  BURLING  AME. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  probably 
no  man  so  prominently  before  the  public, 
or  who  claims  so  large  a  share  of  atten- 
tion in  the  political  world,  as  the  Hon. 
Anson  Burlingame,  a  portrait  of  whom 
forms  the  embellishment  for  this  number 
of  the  Eclectic. 

At  the  head  of  a  mission  the  most 
important,   perhaps,   in    the    annals   of 


diplomacy,  this  child  of  the  Republic 
comes  back  to  us  after  a  few  years' 
absence,  the  herald  of  a  new  epoch,  the 
inangurator  of  a  revolution  the  most 
monientuous  which  the  East  has  seen 
for  two  thousand  yeais,  and  which  must 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  politics 
and  prosperity  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion. 

For  the  first  time  the  Muse  of  History 
is  called  upon  to  record  the  fraternizing 
of  two  civilizations  which  have  hitherto 
revolved  in  such  different  orbits  that 
they  might  have  belonged  to  separate 
planets. 

The  East,  which  the  Caucasian  race 
has  sought  since  the  days  of  Alexander, 
the  land  of  Romance  and  of  Magic,  of 
all  that  is  marvellous  in  story  or  renowned 
in  art,  the  Enipii'e  wliose  head  is  crov>m- 
ed  with  the  hoar  of  thirty  centuries,  now 
throws  aside  its  armor  of  exclusiveness, 
and  steps  to  the  side  of  the  West  in  the 
march  of  progi'ess. 

The  mind  filters  in  attempting  to 
forecast  the  efiect  which  this  embassy, 
if  successful,  must  have  upon  the  future 
of  the  World,  nor  will  our  limits  allow 
us  to  enter  the  arena  of  speculation  ;  but 
few  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant event  which  has  yet  been  inscribed 
irpon  the  annals  of  this  century.  Coming, 
as  it  does,  just  when  man  with  the  aid  or' 
electricity  is  defyhig  both  time  and 
space,  narrowing  seas  and  ignoring  con- 
tinents ;  when  our  Pacific  Railway  is 
making  us,  as  it  were,  next  door  neigh- 
bors to  China,  and  Commerce  bridging 
the  interjacent  gulf,  it  must  take  the 
front  rank  in  those  coincidences  of  his- 
tory which  assume  the  majesty  of 
Providential  dispensations.  Its  impor- 
tance cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  the 
introduction  of  a  new  and  tremendous 
element  into  the  activities  of  the  world — 
an  element  which  is  destined  to  change 
the  aspect  of  general  civihzation,  and  is 
to  tell  with  peculiar  potency  upon  the 
interests  of  our  own  Republic. 

No  such  compliment  was  ever  paid  to 
a  country  as  this  to  the  United  States, 
no  such  honors  were  ever  conferred  upon 
a  citizen  as  these  conferred  ujion  Anson 
Burlingame.  He  comes  the  Representa- 
tive of  one  third  of  the  human  race,  and 
in  his  train  are  the  highest  dignitaries 
and  most  profound  statesmen  of  the  old- 
est Empire  in  the  world. 
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A  sketch  of  his  past  life,  we  trust, 
will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Anson  Biirlingnme  was  born  in  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y.,  November  14,  1822. 
His  youth  was  spent  on  the  Western 
frontiers,  at  onetime  acting  with  survey- 
ing parties,  at  another  participating  in 
making  Indian  treaties,  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  civilization.  The  foundation 
of  his  education  was  laid  in  tlie  Branch 
University  of  Michigan,  but  he  subse- 
quently removed  to  Harvard  College,  in 
Massachusetts,  where, in  1846,  hegradua- 
ted,  taking  the  degree  of  LL.B,  He 
immediately  opened  a  law-ofiice  in  Bos- 
ton, the  firm  being  Briggs  &  Burlin- 
game. 

During  the  campaign  of  1848,  Mr. 
Burlingame  first  entered  the  arena  of 
politics,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Free 
Soil  movement,  and  afterward  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  Republican  party. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1 853  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention for  revising  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts.  This  same  year  he  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  served 
six  years. 

Mr.  Burlingame's  most  celebrated 
speech  while  in  Congress  was  his  scath- 
ing denunciation  of  the  infamous  assault 
upon  Senator  Charles  Sumner.  For  this 
Pi-eston  S.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina 
sent  him  a  challenge,  which  he  accepted, 
naming  rifles  as  the  weapons.  Mr. 
Brooks,  however,  failed  to  respond. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  he  appointed 
Mr.  Burlingame  Minister  to  Austria  and 
subsequently  to  China.  His  diplomacy 
at  the  latter  court  is  well  known.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  "  Cooperative 
policy"  which  guarantees  the  autonomy 
of  China,  and  led  the  oj^position  to  the 
"  Ciincession  doctrine  "  which,  if  persist- 
ed in,  would  have  resulted  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Empire.  That  the  Chinese 
Prime  Minister  appreciated  his  services 
is  evident  from  this  unexamj^led  lionor 
bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Bui'lingame 
was  on  the  point  of  retui-ning  to  the 
[Jnited  States  when  the  mission  was  un- 
expectedly tendered  him  by  Prince 
Kung,  and  accepted  by  him  after  con- 
sultation with  his  colleagues. 

"Prince  Kuns?  came  in  solemn  state  to  the 
United  States  Legation,  and   presented  the 


Imperial  decree,  which  bears  date  November 
26,  1867,  and  is  written  on  heavy  yellow 
parchment,  wrapped  in  yellow  brocade  satin, 
the  Imperial  color,  and  encased  in  a  yellow 
box.  He  has  given  him  the  title  of  Embassa- 
dor, and  clothed  him  with  the  most  ample 
powers." 

The  mission  arrived  in  the  United 
States  about  the  1st  of  June.  Its  ol-jects 
may  best  be  explained  by  himself  in  his 
speech  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  official  reception. 
In  reply  to  a  very  flattering  welcoime  by 
Speaker  Colfax,  he  said : — 

Mr.  Speaker  : — On  behalf  of  my  associates 
and  myself,  I  thank  you  for  this  warm  and 
unusual  reception.  It  transcends  all  personal 
compliment.  It  is  the  greeting  of  one  great 
people  by  another.  It  is  the  Occident  and 
the  Orient  for  the  first  time  in  that  electric 
contact  whose  touch  makes  the  whole  world 
akin.  It  is  the  meeting  of  two  civilizations 
which  have  hitherto  revolved  in  separate 
spheres.  It  is  a  mighty  revolution.  Let  us 
hope,  sir,  that  it  will  go  on  without  those 
convulsions  which  are  too  apt  to  mark  great 
change?  in  human  affairs.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  be  achieved  without  the  shedrling  of  one 
drop  of  human  blood.  We  are  for  peace. 
We  come  not  with  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
nor  with  martial  tread,  though  representing 
the  latent  power  of  eighty  millions  of  fighting 
men.  We  are  the  heralds  of  good-will.  We 
seek  for  China  that  equality  without  which 
nations  and  men  are  degraded.  We  seek  not 
only  the  good  of  China,  but  we  seek  your 
good  and  the  good  of  all  mankind.  We  do 
this  in  no  sentimental  seni^e ;  we  would  be 
practical  as  the  toiling  milHons  whom  we 
represent.  We  invite  you  to  a  broader  i  rade ; 
we  invite  you  to  a  more  intimate  examination 
of  the  structure  of  Chinese  civilization  ;  we 
invite  you  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
manners  of  that  people,  their  temperance, 
their  patience,  their  habits  of  scholarship,  their 
competitive  examination,  their  high  culture  of 
tea  and  silk ;  and  we  shall  ask  for  them  from 
you  modern  science,  which  has  taken  its 
great  development  within  the  memory  of  man, 
and  the  holy  doctrines  of  our  Christian  faith. 
It  is  for  the  West  to  say  what  our  reception 
shall  be :  it  is  for  the  West  to  say  whether  or 
not  it  was  sincere  when  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  invite  China  to  a  more  intimate 
relat:ion  with  it :  it  is  for  the  West  to  say 
whether  it  is  for  a  fair  and  open  policy,  or  for 
one  founded  on  prejudice  and  on  that  assump- 
tion of  superiority  which  is  justified  neither 
by  physical  ability  nor  moral  education.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  responded 
through  their  Executive,  and  this  House 
through  their  Speaker,  with  a  unanimity  and 
nobility  of  sentiment  which  makes  me  proud 
of  the  civilization  in  which  I  was  raised,  and 
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glad  to  see  it  passed  in  review  by  the  scholars 
and  statesmen  of  China.  I  trust,  sir,  that,  the 
American  people  will  abide  by  that  sentiment, 
and  I  do  hope  it  is  but  an  earnest  of  that 
spirit  Avhich  will  meet  us  on  thesliores  of  the 
distant  seas,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
rivers,  which  you,  sir,  have  named.  Thank- 
ingthe  House  for  this  reception,  and  you,  sir, 
for  the  felicitous  and  able  manner  in  which 
you  have  expressed  its  welcome,  we  await 
such  further  action  as  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion  may  require. 

On    June    23d    lie  received  a   grand 
banquet  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


The  treaty  which  lie  has  been  nego- 
tiating was  ratified  by  the  unanimous 
voice  "of  the  Senate  on  July  24,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  saine  day  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame  gave  a  grand  reception  and 
baiKiuet  to  both  houses  of  Congress. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  he 
will  be  the  recipient  of  civic  and  mili- 
tary honors  in  Boston,  and  sails  for 
England  on  the   19th. 

Ilis  mission  includes  all  tlie  great 
treaty  powers  of  Euro])e,  which  he  will 
visit  before  his  return  to  China. 
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OLD   SONGS. 

The  Songs  of  old,  they  come  to  us,  and  take  pos- 
session of  our  heart ; 

The  words  are  rude,  the  measure  strange,  devoid 
of  ornament  or  art. 

And  yet  they  touch  a  deeper  depth — brhig  warm- 
er tears  to  fill  the  eyes — 

And  hold  a  sweeter,  stronger  charm  than  finer 
songs  in  finer  guise. 

Their  words  were  gathered  on  brown  moors,  amid 
the  heather  belled  and  red  ; 

Or  where  green  ferns  and  mosses  draped  the  moun- 
tain torrent's  rocky  bed ; 

Or  where  in  woodlands  gray  the  groups  of  yellow 
primrose  loved  to  blow; 

Or  in  the  field  where  white  moonshine  lay  glisten- 
ing on  fresh  fallen  snow. 

Their  tunes  were  borrowed  from  the  birds  that  sang 

at  eve  upon  the  trees  ; 
Or  where  the  surges  cliarged  the  cliff,  swift  rising 

from  the  foam-flecked  seas; 
Or  where  the  winds  made  bitter  wail  above  old 

graves  in  churchyards  lone; 
Or  where  in  foxgloves  summer  bees  were  sounding 

their  deep  monotone. 

And  these  combined,  the  songs  were  made  by  men 

who  knew  the  midnight  foe  ; 
"Who  caught  the  arrow  on  the  shield,  and  swung 

the  sharp  sword's  fatal  blow; 
Who  held  the  helm  of  rolling  ships,  and  steered 

their  course  by  ice-ciifls  bare ; 
Who  hrnited  wolves  upon  the  hills,  or  fronted  lions 

in  their  lair. 

And  some  were  writ  by  women  whose  white  hands 
were  wet  with  salt  tears'  rain, 

Keeping  a  drear  sad  watcli  at  home  for  those  that 
never  came  again ; 

Who  broke  their  hearts  in  dungeons  deep  of 
gloomy  castles  closely  pent, 

Or  withered  slow  in  foreign  lands,  doomed  to  a  life- 
long banishment. 


And  these  old  Songs  bear  in  them  now  the  spirit 

of  the  writers'  days  : 
Each  word  a  well  of  their  old  life  which  rises  as  the 

tune  we  raise ; 
And  lo!  there  flows  from  them  to  us  the  feeling, 

be  it  stern  or  sweet, 
And  with  its  added  volume  makes  our   smaller, 

shallower  lives  complete. 


TflE  BRIDE'S  DREAM. 

BY   J.    E.    CARPENTER. 

The  young  bride  she  is  dreaming, 
All  I  who  that  dream  can  tell? 
It  may  be  of  some  loved  one 

Ere  falsehood  broke  the  spell; 
It  may  be  of  the  bridegroom 
Who  watches  by  her  side, 
And  deems  she  must  be  happy 
Because  she  is  his  bride. 

Oh  !  if  that  be  her  dreaming 

May  time  ne'er  break  the  spell, 

But  the  tears  flow  in  her  slumber, 

xVnd  who  that  dream  can  tell? 

The  young  bride  she  is  dreaming ! 

Of  the  future,  or  the  past  ? 
But  she'll  wake,  and  smiles  around  her 

Like  a  ray  of  sunshine  cast ; 
Her  pride  will  keep  her  silent, 

She  may  speak  of  other  themes, 
But  her  lips  will  never  whisper 
What  she  wept  for  in  her  dreams. 

Oh  I  if  those  dreams  were  happy 

May  time  ne'er  break  the  spell, 

But  the  tears  fell  in  her  slumber, 

And  who  that  dream  can  tell? 


THE  "  HULKS  "  IX  THE  MEDWAY. 

Ix  that  wild  river  "  Med  way  "  called. 
May  many  a  quaint  old  hulk  be  seen 
Armored  half-up  in  sea-weed  green, 

With  limpets  thickly  on't  installed. 
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Rude  figure-heads,  with  many  a  scar 
Indeiited,  look  a  hundred  ways, 
And  seem  in  j^rief  for  long-gone  days,' 

When  proudly  rode  the  man-o'-war. 

From  portholes  whence  the  cannon's  eye 
Once  flashed  defiance  on  our  foes, 
Some  fragrant  flower  soft  incense  throws, 

And  gentle  looks  peer  lovingl3^ 

The  sentry  by  the  gangway  stands, 
But  what  he  guards  one  cannot  tell, 
For  all  about  is  peaceable 

As  syvan  lakes  of  fairy  lands. 

Upon  the  deck  where  warrior  feet 
Once  hurried  vengeful  to  and  fro, 
I've  seen  a  butterfly  swoop  low. 

And  nestle  on  a  wall-flower  sweet. 


Ah,  thoughts  that  well  might  wake  a  sigh, 
Steal  o'er  my  soul  the  while  I  gaze 
On  these  old  wrecks  of  other  days. 

That  in  the  lonely  Medway  lie. 


EXCELSIOR. 

Put  out  thy  talents  to  their  use — 

Lay  nothing  by  to  rust; 
Give  vulgar  ignorance  thy  scorn, 

And  innocence  thy  trust. 
Rise  to  thy  proper  place  in  life — 

Trample  upon  all  sin, 
But  still  the  gentle  hand  hold  out 

To  help  the  wanderer  in. 
So  live  in  faith  and  noble  deed. 

Till  earth  returns  to  earth- 
So  live  that  men  shall  mark  the  time 

Gave  such  a  mortal  birtli. 


A   SEASHELL. 
Cool  lips  of  shells,  sing.  Sea-shell,  warm  and  sweet, 
Of  ripples  curling  on  the  creamy  beach, 
Of  soft  waves  singing  in  each  other's  ear, 
Small  wavelet  kissing  one  another's  feet. 

Where  flakes  of  foam  make  music,  a  low  speech 
Tenderly  sad  to  hear. 

Tell  me  of  half-formed  little  broken  words. 
Sung  by  the  ripples  to  the  still  sea  flowers 
In  silent,  sleeping,  tideless  deeps  of  sea; 
For  there  tlio  flowers  have  voices  like  to  birds, 
That  sing  full  throated  in  this  world  of  ours 
Ou  each  melodious  tree. 

Not  now,  not  now,  sweet  shell,  some  other  day 
Tell  me  of  sighings  on  the  lonely  shore. 

And  seas  that  sob  to  birds  that  scream  above ; 
Tell  me  not  now  of  earth  grown  weak  and  gray, 
Nor  longing  for  the  things  that  come  no  more, 
Nor  any  broken  love. 

To  me  thy  breathing  bears  another  tone. 
Of  fresh  pool  currents  running  under  sea. 
And  happy  laughter  of  the  sunny  spray: — 
Ah!  hearest  thou  the  words  that  are  thine  own, 
Kuow'st  thou  the  message  that  they  bear  to  me, 
The  things  they  seem  to  say? 


Ah  !  Sea-shell,  it  is  this — "  The  soft  blue  deep, 
Which  thrills  with  a  heart  that  knows  thee  and 
is  kind. 
Sighed  for  thy  sorrow,  now  it  laughs  with 
thee ; 
Love  is  a  secret  which  man  cannot  keep. 
Hide  it  from  heaven  and  the  heedless  wind. 
But  trust  it  with  the  sea !  " 

A.  C.  Bradley. 


MOUTH  TO  EAR. 

Nay,  speak  no  ill,  a  kindly  word 

Can  never  leave  a  sting  behind ; 
And,  oil,  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard. 

Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind; 
For  oft  a  better  seed  is  sown 

By  choosing  thus  a  kinder  plan; 
For  if  but  little  good  we  know, 

Let's  speak  of  all  the  good  we  can. 

Give  me  the  heart  that  fain  would  liide, 

Would  fain  another's  fault  efface, 
How  can  it  nlease  our  human  pride 

To  prove  humanity  but  base! 
No,  let  it  reach  a  higher  mode, 

A  nobler  estimate  of  man  ; 
Be  earnest  in  the  search  of  good. 

And  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 


Then  speak  no  ill,  but  intent  be 

To  other's  failings  as  your  own  I 
If  you're  the  first  a  foult  to  see. 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known. 
For  life  is  but  a  passing  day, 

No  lips  can  tell  how  brief  the  stay  ; 
Be  earnest  in  the  search  of  good. 

And  speak  of  all  the  best  we  may. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  BROOK. 

Laugh  of  the  mountain, 

Joyous  and  free. 
Beautiful  fountain, 

Life  is  in  thee! 
Spirit  of  memory, 

Freshener  of  spring. 
Freedom  adorning. 

Bright  on  the  wing; 
Thy  crystal  escaping 

Beneath  banks  of  bloom, 
Thy  tiny  waves  leaping 

'Mid  gales  of  perfume, 
Reflect  every  feature, 

The  gentle,  the  fair — 
The  mirror  of  nature 

And  soother  of  care! 
The  sweet  lark  salutes  thee 

With  notes  from  on  high. 
The  lyre  of  the  free. 

The  uniaught  harmony ! 
The  jasmine  and  rose 

Their  fragrance  bestow. 
Where  the  freshness  o'erflows 

Of  thy  waves  as  they  go); 
While  the  weary  of  strife. 

As  th.ey  downcast  pass  by, 
Seem  to  gather  new  life 

From  thy  minstrelsy  1 
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Lau^'h  of  tlio  mountain, 
Joyous  and  free, 

Beautiful  fountain, 
Sweet  music  to  me  I 


LONDON  LYRICS. 

A    DRAWING-ROOM   BALLAD. 

Ix  the  dawn  of  a  golden  morrow 

May  Marguerite  went  away; 
Nought  of  sin  or  sorrow 

Had  touched  that  perfumed  clay. 

Each  morning  sweeter  and  whiter. 

In  the  citydark  she  grew  ; 
Hero  as  in  places  brighter, 

The  clouds  rain  down  such  dew. 

The  splendor  and  power  of  Nature 

Rank'd  little  in  her  sight ; 
She  was  a  city  creature. 

Smiling  by  candlelight. 

The  nooks  where  Love  might  meet  her. 
Fashion  from  sunshine  shrouds ; 

Tet  her  hue  than  roses  was  sweeter, 
Her  motion  was  like  a  cloud's. 

"Wherever  the  gas  glared  brightly, 
May  Marguerite  tript  and  flew, 

O'er  the  flower'd  carpet  as  lightly 
As  if  it  blossora'd  and  blew. 

Under  her  gentle  seeing. 

In  her  delicate  little  hand, 
They  placed  the  Book  of  Being, 

To  read  and  understand. 

The  Book  was  mighty  and  olden. 
Yea,  worn  and  eaten  with  age ; 

Though  the  letters  looked  great  and  golden, 
She  could  not  read  a  page. 

The  letters  fluttered  before  her, 

And  all  looked  sweetly  wild  : 
Death  saw  her,  and  bent  o'er  her, 

As  she  pouted  her  lips  and  smiled. 

And  weary  a  little  with  tracing 

The  Book,  she  look'd  aside, 
And  lightly  smiling,  and  placing 

A  flower  in  its  leaves,  she  died. 

She  died— but  her  sweetness  fled  not. 

As  fly  the  things  of  power, — 
For  the  Book  wherein  she  read  not 

Is  the  sweeter  for  the  flower. 

Robert  Buchaxan. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Democracy  in  the  United  States.  New  York : 
D.  Appletox  &  Co.  This  work  is  a  kind  of  hand- 
book for  leading  the  masses  through  the  tortuosities 
of  political  science.  The  great  principles  of  re- 
publican government,  the  foundation-stones  upon 
which  have  been  raised  the  structure  of  human 
rights,  are  discussed  briefly,  but  lucidly,  and  their 


application  to  the  policy  of  our  government,  from 
its  formation  up  to  the  present  day,  is  pointed  out 
with  unflinching  sagacity. 

The  author  is  a  man  tiioroughly  conversant  with 
the  Constitution  and  constitutional  questions,  and 
has  a  profound  practical  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plexities of  our  administration.  On  the  many 
questions  which  have  agitated,  and  .still  agitate, 
the  country,  his  opinions,  whether  otliers  may 
deem  them  correct  or  not,  are  expressed  with  the 
boldness  of  conscientious  conviction ;  and  he 
evinces  a  calm  and  dispassionate  rcflectiim  in  dis- 
cussing these  vexed  questions  which  raises  him 
above  the  level  of  a  mere  partisan. 

We  must  confess  to  some  disappointment  on  tho 
perusal  of  the  bonk ;  not  that  the  author  does  not 
successfully  accomplish  his  object,  but  because  we 
had  expected  something  different.  We  had  rather 
permitted  ourselves  to  hope  that  it  would  be  a 
philosophical  continuation  of  De  Tocqueville's 
memorable  treatise. 

However,  the  work  as  it  is,  is  much  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  subserve 
— the  enlightenment  of  the  unthinking  masses  on 
political  issues  past  and  present.  Yery  few  can 
rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  our  institutions  and  their  operation  during 
the  past  eighty  years. 

The  author  takes  ground  of  deadly  and  uncom- 
promising antagonism  to  the  Republican  party, 
whose  principles  he  traces  back,  through  the  Whig, 
Federalist,  and  Tory  parties,  to  the  Royalists  of 
the  Revolution.  Centralization  of  power  and  class 
legislation  are  the  indictments  v/hich  he  brings 
against  them,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
clings  to  this  as  the  explanation  of  all  their  acts, 
reminds  us  of  that  ubiquitous  slavery  which 
haunted  Greeley  through  every  page  of  his 
"  American  Conflict."  Collateral  causes  and  issues 
were  completely  overshadowed  by  that  black 
phantom. 

Tiie  accusation  of  designing  to  secede  at  the  time 
of  the  Embargo  Law  and  during  the  War  of  181 2, 
is  brought  clearly  and  unflinchingly  against  New 
England,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  argu- 
ments, he  has  eliminated  some  very  decisive  fact,? 
from  the  obscurity  which  has  always  hung  round 
the  Hartford  Convention. 

On  the  late  Civil  War  he  propounds  opinions 
which  are  calculated  to  startle  the  ortho'dox  voters 
of  the  country.  He  says,  "The  Republican  party 
so  managed  as  to  invite  the  war,  and  caused  it  to 
be  conducted  and  continued  for  political  effect,  and 
especially  to  reelect  a  Republican  Administration. 
It  might  have  been  successfully  closed  in  half  the 
time  consumed,  and  with  less  than  half  the  lo.ss  of 
men,  and  w=th  less  than  half  the  expense,  but  for 
the  management  to  retain  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Repub'ican  party.  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  Republican  pftriy  are  responsible  for  this  un- 
necessary prolongation  of  the  war.  They  knew  it 
and  understood  it." 

This  can  hardly  be  considered  Just.  All  parties 
in  the  country  are  responsible  for  the  war.  and  it  is 
useless  for  any  one  of  them  to  attempt  to  shirk  that 
responsibility. 

The  defect  of  the  work  before  us,  setting  aside 
the  evident  haste  with  which  it  was  prepared,  is 
the  number  of  useless  biographies  which  encumber 
the  plan.     Some  of  them,  such  as  those  of  Johnson, 
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Lincoln,  Jefferson,  &c.,  are  perhaps  necessary,  and 
certainly  valuable  ;  but  by  far  ihe  greater  number 
had  best  have  been  left  out.  They  give  to  the 
work  a  chaotic  appearance,  as  if  the  author  had 
become  entangled  in  a  labyrinth,  without  any  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  way  before  him,  while  their  prin- 
cipal objects  seems  to  be  to  give  a  eulogistic  epitaph 
to  departed  friends  and  Democrats. 

Still,  despite  this,  "Democracy  in  the  United 
States''  must  take  a  high  rank  as  a  campaign 
book.  It  gives  valuable  political  information  to 
the  people,  and  this  enhghtenment  of  the  masses 
is  the  only  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

Good  Stones.  Boston:  Tigknor  &  Fields. 
Some  months  ago  a  company  in  England  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  publishing  a  series  of 
stories  selected  from  every  language!  That  this 
would  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  enterprises 
ever  undertaken  by  a  publishing  house  no  one  can 
question.  Many  of  the  best  stories  extant  are  in- 
accessible to  nine-tentiis  of  the  reading  world, 
either  from  not  being  iratislated,  or  if  translated, 
from  being  published  in  such  a  desultory  manner 
as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  public.  Whether 
the  English  house  carried  out  their  design  we  have 
not  heard;  but  the  enterprising  firm  of  Ticknor  & 
Fields  are  now  presenting  to  the  American  public 
a  series  which  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  book  before  us  is  part  IV.,  and  contains 
"  From  Hand  to  Mouth,"  "  Count  Ernest's  Home," 
"Little  Peg  O'Shaughnessy,"  and  "A  Shabby- 
genteel  Story  " — all  excellent,  and  the  second  and 
last  eminently  so. 

"  Count  Ernest's  Home  "  is  a  story  which,  in- 
teresting in  itself,  is  written  with  a  purity  and 
flexibility  of  style  akogether  exceptional.  The 
voluble,  devoted,  and  sensitive  Mile.  Flor  takes 
hold  at  once  upon  the  aftections  of  the  reader. 
"A  Shabby-genteel  Story  "  is  in  Thackeray's  best 
style,  and  we  think  that  not  even  in  his  more  pre- 
tentious works  does  he  show  more  markedly  his 
peculiar  ability  for  representing  the  actions  of  man- 
kind in  ordinary  circumstances,  or  analyzing  the 
motives  of  those  actions. 

We  are  altogether  in  favor  of  this  class  of  litera- 
ture, particularly  for  the  young. 

We  think  of  a  story  as  Poe  thought  of  a  poem,  that 
it  should  be  read  at  one  sitting.  Tlie  imagination 
becomes  exhausted  and  the  attention  relaxed  when 
too  long  a  demand  is  made  upon  them,  and  a  child 
is  apt  to  look  upon  a  large  book  very  much  as  Mr. 
Wegg  oontemplated  the  evening  readings  from 
"  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rooshan  Empire." 

The  books  are  cheap,  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  are  gotten  up  in  the  neat  and  eleg.ant  stylo 
which  characterize  even  the  cheaper  productions 
of  that  liberal  and  well-known  house. 

Was  it  a  Ghost  ?  Boston  :  LoiiiNG,  Publisher. 
^y'hat  conceivable  object  the  author  had  in  pla- 
cing this  maudlin  polemic  before  the  public  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  The  purpose  which  he 
himself  avows  of  awakening  the  energies  of  the 
police  to  renewed  attempts  to  discover  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  Bussy  Wood  murder,  though  good  in 
itself,  scarcely  explains  the  olla  podridaof  marvel, 
controversy,  and  queries  before  us.  If,  as  he  hints 
mysteriously,  he  has  an  "idea"  of  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  the  murderer  and  even  of  the  murderer 


himself,  why  not  communicate  it  to  detectives  and 
satisfy  his  own  outraged  humanity  and  vindicate  the 
majest}'  of  the  law  ? 

Was  it  a  Ghost?  The  author  seems  as  little 
able  to  answer  the  question  as  the  public. 

He  saw  in  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  on  the 
borders  of  the  wood,  what  appeared  to  be  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man,  twenty  feet  distant.  This  man  looked 
earnestly  toward  the  spot  where  the  girl  was  mur- 
dered, and  when  the  author  threatened  to  shoot 
him,  wheeled  and  disappeared  in  a  twinkling  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  very  natural).  Because  the  dogs 
did  not  tear  him,  and  because  the  author  returned 
from  the  house  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  minutes, 
and  "  walking  directly  from  the  spot  to  the  wall" 
failed  to  discover  the  mysterious  stranger,  he  con- 
cludes that  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  ghostly  visi- 
tant. 

We  are  not  one  of  those  disposed  to  ridicule 
and  ignore  any  well-attested  fact  because  without 
the  pale  of  our  experience,  and  there  are  many 
ghost  stories  which  it  were  more  rational  to  be- 
lieve than  to  deny,  but  this  is  neither  a  ghost  nor 
a  marvel.  We  fancy  that  had  the  narrator  dis- 
played the  same  courage  on  the  moment,  which  he 
takes  care  to  inform  us  he  did  afterward,  the  mys- 
tery would  have  been  solved.  His  attempt  to  in- 
timidate public  criticism  by  a  constant  fanfaronade, 
is  simply  gratuitous  insolence. 


ART. 

A  Whiter  Landscape. — Chromo-lithography  has 
been  misconceived  by  many  to  be  simply  a  cheap 
process  for  the  reproduction  of  cheap  pictures, 
adapted  for  illustrations,  prints,  &c.,  but  for  noth- 
ing better. 

But  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prang,  of  Boston,  it 
assumes  the  dignity  of  a  Fine  Art.  Some  of  his 
chromos,  such  as  the  "Magdalena,"  "Easter 
Morning,"  and  "Barefooted  Boy,"  are  chaste  in 
coloring,  and  exceheut  in  execution,  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  thf  originals. 

Mr.  Prang  takes  a  profound  personal  interest 
in  his  art,  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  a  possible 
improvement,  and  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  artists 
able,  discriminating,  and  experienced.  Under 
such  circumstances  as  these,  a  failure  would  be 
more  surprising  than  the  remarkable  success 
which  he  has  achieved. 

We  have  just  sat  down  from  an  admiring  in- 
spection of  his  last  production,  "A  Winter  Land- 
scape," original  by  Morviller.  This  we  also  con- 
sider one  of  his  best.  No  brilliancy  of  color, 
nor  bold  contrast,  but  a  dull,  wan,  winterish  look, 
suggestive  in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  "Fierce 
North."  The  picture  is  not  a  striking  one,  but  is 
"  sketched  from  nature,  and  the  picture's  true." 
The  chronio  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  paint- 
ing in  oils,  save  by  a  connoisseur. 

Chromo-Lithography.  when  thus  conscientious- 
ly applied,  must  have  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  tastes  of  the  people.  It  brings  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  within  the  reach  of  the  masses  ; 
and  contact  with  the  beautiful  must  ever  elevate 
the  sentiments. 

As  an  art  it  must  take  rank  with  printing — 
the  latter  popularized  literature,  the  former  must 
eventually  domesticate  painting  among  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  stimulate  a  love  of  the  Fine  Arts  while 
giving  the  capacity  to  appreciate  them. 


SCIENCE. 

Weight  of  the  Earth.— Copcmcus  first  dis- 
tinctly demonstrated  that  the  apparent  ter- 
restrial planet  was  really  a  free  and  in- 
dependent material  mass  moving  in  a  defin- 
able path  through  space.  Then  Newton  ex- 
plained that  this  independent  mass  moved 
through  space  because  it  was  substantial  and 
heavy,  and  because  it  was  unsupported  by  props 
and  chains ;  that,  in  fact,  as  a  massive  body,  it 
is  falling  for  ever  through  the  void  ;  but  that  as 
it  falls,  it  sweeps  around  the  sun  in  a  never-end- 
ing circuit,  attracted  toward  it  by  magnetic-like 
energy,  but  kept  off  from  it  by  the  force  of  its 
centrifugal  movement.  Next,  Suel  and  Pincard 
measured  the  dimensions  of  the  heavy  and  falling 
mass,  and  found  that  it  was  a  spherical  body, 
with  a  girdle,  25,000  miles.  Subsequently  to 
this.  Bailey  contrived  a  pair  of  scales  that  en- 
abled him  approximately  to  weigh  the  vast 
sphere;  and  he  ascertained  that  it  had  within 
itself  somewhere  about  l,256,195,970,00i),000,- 
OUO,00m,OUi)  tons  of  matter.  To  these  discoveries 
Foucalt  has  recently  added  demonstration  to  the 
actual  senses,  of  the  fact  that  the  massive  sphere 
is  whirling  on  itself  as  it  falls  through  space  and 
round  the  sun,  so  that  point  after  point  of  its  vast 
surface  is  brought  in  succession  into  the  genial 
influence  of  its  sunshine  ;  and  inverting  atmos- 
phere of  commingled  vapor  and  air  is  made  to 
present  clouds,  winds  and  rain,  and  the  inverted 
surface  to  bear  vegetable  forms  and  animated 
creatures  in  great  diversity.  The  world  is  then 
a  large  sohd  sphere,  invested  with  a  loosened 
shell  of  transparent,  elastic,  easily  moving  vapor, 
and  whirling  through  space  within  the  domains 
of  sunshine;  so  that,  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  transparent  mobile  vapor,  and  the  stim- 
ulant sunshine,  organized  creatures  may  grow  and 
live  on  its  surface,  and  those  vital  changes  may 
be  diflused,  amongst  which  conscious  and 
mental  Ufe  stand  as  the  highest  result. 

The  Probable  Date  of  the  Glacial  Period.— 
Under  this  title  Mr.  Jarnes  CroU  has  contributed 
to  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (May)  a  paper  of 
much  interest  to  the  speculative  geologist.  Mr. 
Croll  has  not  concluded  his  remarks  in  this 
memoir,  but  promises  to  do  so  in  another. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  to  a  most  important  paper  on  one  of  the 
grandest  problems  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  man  of  science.  We  may  men- 
tion, that  ilr.  Croll  looks  upon  denudation  as  the 
key  to  tlie  solution  of  the  question — How  old  is 
the  earth  ?  lie  thinks  that  accurate  ideas  of  de- 
nudation can  only  be  formed  when  enough  evi- 
dence concerning  the  quantity  of  sediment  carried 
away  by  our  rivers  is  accumulated. 

Gaa  for  Steam  Boilers. — Gas  is  being  used  to 
some  extent  in  Loudon,  for  generating  steam  in 
small  boilers.  In  the  Thames  granaries  it  is  thus 
used,  the  steam  being  raised  from  cold  water  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  maintained  by  a  single 
burner.  Tlie  cost  is  trifling,  and  labor  and  space 
are  economised.     A  boiler  on  this  principle  was 


recently  exliibited  at  the  soirte  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  burners  being  on  Bunseu's 
principle. 

Tv:o  north  polar  expeditions  are  about  to  sail : 
one  sent  out  by  Prussia,  the  other  by  Sweden. 
In  the  latter  instance,  the  government  furnishes 
a  screw-steamer,  provisioned  for  a  year,  and 
properly  manned,  but  the  general  expenses  are 
paid  by  a  few  merchants  of  Gottcnburg.  The 
party  will  sail  about  the  middle  of  July,  pass 
along  the  western  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  then 
steer  for  the  Pole.  We  trust  their  enterprise 
will  be  successful.  In  any  case,  science  may  be 
expected  to  gain  something,  for  among  tlie  ex- 
plorers there  will  be  naturalists,  geologists,  and 
observers  of  physical  phenomena.  One  of 
the  matters  they  are  to  investigate  is,  whether 
the  land  in  those  high  northern  latitudes  is 
really  slowly  rising,  as  is  asserted  by  some  geol- 
ogists. To  this  end,  they  will  take  accurate 
measurements  of  the  height  of  some  well-known 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  bore  holes 
at  the  water-line  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  Then, 
if,  twenty  years  hence,  the  heights  are  higher, 
and  the  holes  are  above  the  water-line,  there 
will  be  good  evidence  that  the  land  is  rising. 

There  has  been,  laid  before  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  a  self-tightening  steel  attach- 
ment for  railway  joints,  which  is  so  constructed 
that,  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring,  it  always  holds 
the  ends  of  the  rails  firmly  in  their  place.  It  is 
said  that  the  spring  cannot  be  removed  without 
proper  tools,  which  diminishes  the  chance  of  wil- 
ful mischief,  and  a  further  advantage  is,  that  it 
"tightens  up "  whenever  a  train  passes  over  it. 
The  importance  of  this  invention  will  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  has  stood  by  the  side  of  a  rail- 
way and  watched  one  of  the  joints  during  the 
passing  of  a  train  at  fuU  speed.  The  force  with 
which  the  wheel  strikes  even  a  small  projection 
is  amazing ;  and  in  this  fact  we  have  perhaps  the 
explanation  of  many  accidents  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  shock  should  loosen  the  joints,  break  a 
wheel-tire,  or  drive  a  train  oft' the  rails. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  known  to  entomolo- 
gists that  fossil  insects  are  found  in  some  of  the 
coal-beds  in  this  country  and  in  Westphalia.  They 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  coal  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  of  a  size  which  would  render  them 
suitable  companions  to  the  gigantic  reptiles  of 
the  early  geological  period.  These  Nova  Scotian 
epherneruni  measured  full  seven  inches  across  the 
wings,  and  the  noise  which  millions  of  such 
creatures  produced  wliile  fluttering  over  the 
swamps  of  that  carboniferous  region  n)ust  have 
been  more  like  a  roar  than  a  hum  ;  and  what  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food  their  larvae  must  have 
furnished  to  the  primeval  fishes !  Four  speci- 
mens of  insects  found  in  New  Brunswick  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  very  oldest  yet  discovered  ;  one 
of  them  had  a  musical  apparatus  similar  to  that 
of  the  cricket,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  finder, 
brings  to  our  imagination  "  the  thrill  and  hum 
of  insect-life  that  enlivened  the  solitudes  of  those 
strange  old  forests." 

2'he  Journal  of  the  Society  contains  an  account 
of  the  Norwegian  method  of  cooking,  whicli  is 
well  worth  attention.  After  the  meat,  or  any 
other  article,  has  boUed  for  five   muiutes,  the 
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saucepan  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  shut  up  close 
in  a  felt-hned  wooden  box.  The  felt  being  a 
non-conducting  substance,  keeps  in  the  heat. 
So,  if  cottagers  would  try  it,  they  might  get  the 
five  minutes'  boiling  on  their  breakfast-fire,  shut 
up  the  pot  in  the  box.  and  then  the  whole  family 
might  go  to  their  work  till  dinner-lime,  and  take 
no  further  thought  about  the  cooking.  But 
when  dinner-time  comes,  the  food  will  be  found 
to  have  cooked  itself  by  its  own  heat,  and  will 
be  smoking  hot.  And,  as  is  stated,  "  a  laborer 
may  carry  his  dinner,  in  a  little  box,  to  the  lielda, 
and  while  he  is  working  the  dinner  will  be  cook- 
ing, and  lie  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  hot  meal, 
instead  of  a  cold  one ;  "  greatly  to  the  increase 
of  his  working-power,  and  benefit  to  himself  and 
his  employer. 

The  Ntbula  of  n  Argus.— A  paper  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  Astronomical  Society  by  Mr. 
Abboit,  in  whicli  it  is  alleged  that  the  remarkable 
nebula  around  n  Argiis  has  varied  considerably  in 
figure  during  the  past  few  years.  iSir  John 
llerschel,  however,  is  not  disposed  to  consider 
Mr.  Abbott's  reasoning  conclusive.  The  very 
great  dirlerence  in  magnifying  and  light-gathering 
power  between  a  5-feet  achromatic  and  the  great 
reflector  made  use  of  by  Sir  John  llerschel,  seems 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  nebula  which  accomiaauy 
Mr.  Abbott's  paper  and  the  noble  drawing  iu 
Hersdiel's  ''  Cape  Observations." 

WhQe  on  the  subject  of  this  great  irregular 
nebula,  we  may  mention,  that  Lieut.  Herschel  has 
analyzed  it  with  the  spectroscope  supplied  by  the 
Eoyal  Society  to  the  Eclipse  expedition,  of  which 
he  is  the  head.  The  spectrum  of  the  nebula  con- 
sists of  three  bright  lines,  so  that  this  nebula — 
like  the  great  Orion  nebula — is  gaseous. 

We  hear  of  five  expeditious  sent  out  to  view 
the  great  Echpse.  First  there  are  the  (wo  sent 
out  by  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society.  Prussia  sends  out  an  expedition 
to  Aden  ;  M.  Jansen  heads  one  sent  out  by  the 
French  Government;  and  the  Pope  sends  out 
Father  Seech'.  Mr.  Posson,  of  the  Madras  Ob- 
servatory, will  also  take  part  in  observing  the 
great  Ecipse. 

A  Ghhe  of  Mars. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Browning  exhibited  a 
globe  of  Mars,  on  which  the  lauds  and  seas  of 
this  interesting  planet  were  marked  in,  and 
named  as  in  Proctor's  chart  of  Mars.  With  the 
exception  of  Phillips'  globe  of  Mars,  this  is,  we 
beUeve,  the  first  attempt  to  illustrate  the  varying 
appearance  of  Mars  by  means  of  a  martial  globe. 

Venus  and  Saturn. — Venus  has  been  very  fa- 
vorably situated  for  observation  during  the  past 
few  months,  and  many  observers  have  detected 
markings  on  this  beautiful  planet.  Mercury  has 
also  been  observed  under  favorable  circumstances 
during  several  weeks  of  June. 

Saturn,  though  low,  has  been  an  interesting 
object  of  observation.  His  rings  are  now  well 
open.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  discoveries  worth 
recording.  Indeed,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  obser- 
vations made  when  the  planet  is  in  the  wintry 
half  of  the  zodiac  should  reveal  peculiarities  un- 
detected when  tlio  ring  was  last  seen  at  its  full 
opening — in  tlie  oppositions  of  1855-1857,  during 


which  it  rose  more  than  40"  higher  above  the 
horizon  than  at  present. 

The  War-Faint  of  the  Prehistoric  Man. — In  a 
memoir  some  time  since  presented  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium,  M.  Ed.  Dupont  states  that 
he  had  found,  among  specimens  of  ologiste  from 
the  banks  of  the  Lesse,  some  which  exhibited 
markings  similar  to  those  described  by  MM. 
Christy  and  Lartet,  as  found  in  specimens  of  red 
hfematite.  from  the  caverns  of  Perigord  M. 
Dupont  concludes  that  the  Troglodytes  of  the 
caverns  of  the  Lesse  ground  down  those  minerals 
to  obtain  a  reddish  powder,  which  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  color  among  all  savages,  and  which, 
mixed  with  grease,  was  probably  employed  to 
paint  their  bodies,  as  the  American  Indians  do 
nowadays. 

Man  in  the  Miocene  Period. — At  tlie  meeting 
of  the  French  Academy,  on  April  20,  a  sealed 
memoir  by  MM.  Garrigou  and  Filhol  was  opened 
and  read.  The  matter  refers  to  a  statement 
which  we  have  already  published,  viz.,  that  the 
existence  of  bones  split  longitudinally,  m  certain 
of  the  miocene  deposits,  proves  the  existence  of 
man  in  that  age  of  the  world. 

A  Volcanic  Circle. — In  a  letter  to  M.  Saint 
Claire  Deville.  M.  Fouque  makes  some  observa- 
tions which  confirm  the  opinions  of  M.  E.  de 
Beaumont  on  the  subject  of  volcanic  areas.  M. 
Fouque  says,  relative  to  the  earthquake  shocks 
at  Cephalonia  and  Methilin.  that  if  we  unite  by 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle  the  points  of  the  island  at 
which  the  shocks  have  been  chiefly  felt,  we  obtain 
a  curve  which  passes  by  Etna  and  Tenenfle,  and 
this  curve  will  be  found  to  pass  through  the  plane 
known  as  the  eruptive  plane  of  the  method. 

Liquid  Fuel  for  Steam  Boilers. — Capt.  Selwyn, 
R.N.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  before  the  In- 
stitute of  Naval  Architects,  advocating  the  use 
of  creosote,  or  "dead  earth  oil."  This  hydro- 
carbon does  not  inflame  below  240°,  and  being 
heavier  than  sea-water,  was,  in  his  opinion,  free 
from  the  dangerous  properties  which  militated 
against  the  use  of  petroleum  as  a  fuel  for  steam 
ships.  The  present  price  of  creosote  is  1 3*-.  9cZ. 
per  ton.  Its  present  production  in  the  British 
Islands,  as  a  waste  product,  probably  reaches  60 
millions  gallons  annually.  In  heating  power  Capt. 
Selwyn  estimates  1  ton  of  creosote  to  be  equal  to 
3  tons  of  coal,  and  he  stated  that  an  ordinary 
Cornish  boiler  had  been  at  work,  night  and  day, 
since  Christmas,  doing  more  duty  with  230  gal- 
lons of  liquid  fuel  i^er  day,  than  it  had  previously 
done  with  3  tons  of  coal.  The  evaporation  of 
water  amounted  to  23  lbs.  per  pound  of  I'uel.  In 
another  instance  a  still  higher  efiSciency  was 
reached.  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson  has  ibrined  a 
theory  that  the  water,  or  steam,  introduced  with 
the  liquid  fuel,  and  which  seems  necessary  to  its 
successful  use,  is  decomposed,  and  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  hydrogen  added  to  that  of  the 
liquid  hydrocarbons.  He  has  constructed  a  grate, 
in  which  he  says  the  decomposition  of  the  water, 
and  the  burning  of  its  gases,  can  be  seen.  It  is 
difQcult  to  conceive  that  any  additional  heating 
eft'ect  can  be  gained  in  this  way,  but  it  is  tlio 
theor}'  of  one  who  has  worked  earnestly  and 
practically  at  the  question,  and  whose  experience 
lias  led  him  to  believe  that  ''  within  twenty  years, 
a  locomotive  or  marine  engine  using  coal  or  coke 
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as  fuel,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity,  a  relic 
of  the  olden  time,  as  well  as  a  rare  piece  of  stu- 
pidity." 

Flying  Machine. — Mr.  Wenham  stated,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  that 
one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Spencer,  had  already 
constructed  an  apparatus,  by  the  aid  of  which  lie 
had  raised  himself  from  the  ground  level,  and 
performed  a  horizontal  flight  of  100  feet. 

Australian  Feaiin. — The  pearl  fisliery  grounds 
recently  discovered  in  Western  Australia  extend 
along  the  coast  for  one  thousand  miles.  Upward 
of  sixty  tons  of  pearl  oysters  were  fished  up  in 
December  last,  and  sold  for  £100  per  ton. 

Old  Gold — In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Diapiers,  at  Brussels,  there 
has  just  been  found,  at  a  depth  of  several  yards,  a 
copper  vessel  containing  gold  coins,  very  ancient 
and  very  roughly  made,  as  well  as  jewels  of  prim- 
itive and  barbarous  handiwork. 

Insects. — Insects  are  largely  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  siii'ht;  for  their  eyes,  though  unable  to 
turn,  are  inliiiitely  multiplied,  and  compensate  by 
quanta}'  fur  their  want  of  motion.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  numbers  some  orders  possess,  I  may 
mention  that  to  one  species  of  butterfly,  by  no 
means  among  the  largest,  is  allotted  nearly  35,000 
eyes.  These  are  distributed  over  every  part  of  tlie 
body,  and  thus,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of 
the  animal,  no  danger  can  approach  unperceived, 
as  a  sentinel  keeps  watch  in  every  quarter. 

Much,  of  the  ivorhVs  history  can  never  be 
known ;  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  trav- 
elled in  Upper  Egypt,  and  found  the  stupendous 
ruins  of  cities  witliout  inhabitant,  and  in  nearly 
their  present  condition. 

The  New  Substitute  for  Silver. — Minargent,  re- 
cently invented  in  Pans,  and  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  silver,  possesses,  according  to  the  London 
iMbdiig  Jonrnal,  nine-tenths  of  its  whiteness,  mal- 
leability, ductility,  tenacity,  sonorousness,  and 
densit3-,  while  it  has  a  superior  metal  he  lustre, 
wears  better,  is  less  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
einaiiatioas  of  sulpiiuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  less 
fusible  than  silver.  Minargent  may  be  used  for 
all  purposes  to  which  silver  or  other  white  metals 
or  alloys  are  applicable.  It  is  composed  of  one 
thousand  parts  of  pure  copper,  seven  hundred 
parts  of  pure  nickel,  fifty  parts  of  pure  tungsten, 
ten  parts  of  pure  aluminium.  The  inventors  do 
not,  however,  limit  themselves  to  the  exact  pro- 
portions given.  'Jhe  chief  features  of  the  minar- 
gent consist  in  the  introduction  in  the  alloy  of  pure 
tungsten  and  pure  aluminium,  and  also  the  consid- 
erable proportion  of  nickel  wliich  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  alloying  with  the  aluminium.  The  met- 
al is  formed  into  ingots,  and  moulded  in  sand  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

T/ie  German  Arctic  Expedition. — Dr.  Petermann, 
the  well  known  geographer,  has  recently  issued 
the  following  appeal  in  relation  to  the  German 
Arctic  Expedition : — 

"  The  gecigraphy  and  exploration  of  the  Polar 
regions  of  our  earth  have  aroused  great  interest 
among  all  civilized  nations  for  centuries ;  and  this 
feeling  has  revived  during  the  past  three  years  in 
the  naval  and  scientific  circles  ot  England,  France, 
Sweden,  America  and  Germany.  Active  and 
energetic  men  of  our  time  are  actuated  by  a  strong 
desire  to  see  the  still  entirely  unknown  centre  of 


these  regions  thoroughly  explored,  since  without 
that  knowledge  all  geographical  Kcionce  of  our  earth 
remains  imperfect  and  disconnected,  and  is  defi- 
cient in  the  keystone  of  its  foundation.  Last  year 
American  whalers  in  mere  sailing  vessels  penetrat- 
ed into  the  Arctic  central  regions  and  discovered 
a  new  polar  c(mntry.  In  the  course  of  tlnssum- 
mer  the  Swedes  will  send  a  new  expedition  to 
Spilzbergen,  fitted  out  by  a  single  town — Gate- 
borg — of  only  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  recently  most  warmly  supported  by  the  King 
and  the  government,  in  order  that  it  may  penetrate 
as  far  as  the  Pole.  To  assist  Captain  Lambert 
in  equipping  a  French  expedition.  France  has  open- 
ed a  national  subscription,  headed  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  with  fifty  thousand  francs,  which 
has  produced  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  francs  up  to  the  1st  of  April." 
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Central  Pacific  Railroad — By  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  it  would  be 
noticed  that  the  Overland  Railroad  to  the  Pacific 
may  be  expected  to  be  completed  during  1869,  if 
not  by  the  middle  thereof.  The  rails  are  now  laid 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
660  miles,  and  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
across  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  Humboldt  Lake, 
300  miles,  leaving  a  gap  of  800  miles  between 
the  two  approaching  sections.  This  will  be  very 
rapidly  closed. 

The  American  people  have  responded  very 
liberally  to  the  appeal  for  capital  for  these  roads. 
The  demand  for  the  Central  Pacific  Company's 
gold  bonds  (16  per  cent,  first  mortgage),  has  been 
so  great,  that  the  company  have  felt  it  proper  to 
advance  the  price  on  the  4th  of  June  last  to  103 
and  the  accrued  interest,  in  currency,  at  which 
rate  they  are  selling  freely. 

Lighting  Street  Lamps  by  Electricity. — The 
New  York  Times  contains  an  account  of  a  simple 
but  ingenious  machine  for  this  purpose,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  employ  in  the  American  cities.  It 
is  a  simple,  smaU  machine,  placed  in  each  lamp- 
post and  connected  by  insulated  wires  with  a 
central  point,  where  the  operator  can,  by  simply 
starting  the  clock-work  attached  to  the  batteries, 
at  once  open  the  cocks  in  each  lamp,  and  light  up 
a  whole  city  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  or  put  out 
the  lights  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  said,  that  38,000 
dollars  is  the  estimate  for  labor  and  lighting  of 
the  city  street  lights.  The  labor  and  the  amount 
of  gas  that  would  be  saved  in  the  time  allowed 
for  lighting  and  putting  out,  and  the  amount  that 
is  now  used  on  bright  moonlight  nights,  con.sti- 
tute  an  aggregate  which  no  doubt  woidd  more 
than  pay  for  the  whole  expense  of  introducing 
the  improvement  for  the  first  year. 

Artificial  Gems. — The  Chemical  News  states 
that  the  base  of  these  gems,  as  patented  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  at 
Berlin,  is  a  flux  obtained  by  melting  together  6 
drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda,  2  drachms  burnt 
borax,  1  drachm  saltpetre,  3  drachms  minium, 
and  H  ounces  of  purest  white  sand.  To  imitate 
In  color,  but  of  course  not  in  composition,  the  fol- 
lowing minerals,  add  to  the  flux  the  injTodients 
named  in  connection  with  each  gem  : — Sap2)hire, 
10  grains  carbonate  of  cobalt. —  Cjw^.  10 'grains 
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oxide  of  cobalt,  15  grains  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  from  20  to  SO  grains  protoxide  of  iron. — 
Amethyst,  4  to  5  grains  carbonate  of  peroxide  of 
manganese. —  Gold  Topnz,  30  grains  of  oxide  of 
uranuira. — Emerald.,  20  grains  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  10  grains  carbonate  of  copper. 
[;  Alum  in  Wine. — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Gazette  Mtdicale  de  Lyon,  M.  le  Dr.  Barbier  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  cheap 
wines,  especially  clarets,  are  largely  adulterated 
■with  alum.  In  one  instance  which  came  under 
his  notice,  he  had  been  treating  a  whole  family  for 
acute  gastralgia,  but  eventually  discovered  that 
the  affection  of  the  stomach  was  due  to  the  wine 
his  patients  had  been  using ;  on  analysis  this 
wine  was  found  to  contain  as  much  as  two 
drachms  of  alum  in  theJsottle.  In  commenting 
on  this  case,  the  Chemical  News  (June  5)  says : 
"  We  have  ourselves  obtained  samjDles  of  so- 
called  pure  claret,  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  alum; 
it  is  thereibre  evidently  necessary  for  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  drink  these  wines,  to  have 
some  guarantee  of  their  purity." 

Recentitj  a  remarkable  event  occurred  in  Wes- 
tern Kansas.  Two  ssrolites  iell,  on  the  6tli,  near 
the  Solomon  River.  The  noise  and  jar  was  fl4t  for 
TO  miles.  The  two  meteors  were  seen,  on  a  June 
afternoon,  many  miles  distant,  like  two  balls  of  tire, 
ere  they  struck  the  earth,  and  the  shock  shook  it 
like  any  earthquake.  Were  they  from  Vesuvius  or 
the  moon  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellors  of  Enr/land.— The  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  says :  "  A  statement  which  has  lately  gone 
the  round  of  the  papers  to  the  eflect  that  Lord 
Brougham's  death  has  opened  the  way  for  Lord 
Ohehnslbrd's  receiving  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor's 
pension  of  £5,000  a  year  is  quite  erroneous.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  ex-Lord  Chancellors' 
pensions.  Lord  Chelmsford  has  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  pension  since  he  left  the  woolsack ; 
and  the  nation  will  save  £5,000  a  year  by  Lord 
Brougham's  death.  There  are  now  four  ex-Lord 
Chancellors  enjoying  pensions  of  £5,000  a  year — 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  West- 
bury  and  Lord  Chelmsford." 

Emigratioiito  the  South. — The  efforts  which  some 
of  the  Southern  Slates  have  been  making  to  secure 
emigration  from  Europe  are  meeting  with  consider- 
able success.  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  have 
been  the  most  forward  in  this  movement,  and  they 
are  consequently  the  first  to  reap  the  reward  for 
such  labors.  We  noticed  some  time  ago  the  ar- 
rival of  a  considerable  number  of  German  immi- 
grants at  Cliarle.ston,  S.  C,  and  there  are  now  in 
Virginia  agents  sent  out  from  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land to  see  about  the  prospects  for  planting  colonies 
from  tho.se  countries  in  that  State.  The  agent 
from  Switzerland  is  sent  by  the  Swiss  Emigrant 
Society,  and  is  empowered  to  buy  100,000  acres  of 
land,  adapted  to  grape-culture  and  fruitgrowing, 
and  the  agent  from  Holland  is  looking  for  a  place 
for  several  hundred  families  who  propose  to  leave 
Holland  in  the  spring.  The  more  intelligent 
Southerners  have  got  over  the  idea  that  it  is  neces- 
sary lor  all  their  lands  to  be  held  by  a  few  persons, 
and  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  accession  of  labor 
and  capital  will  be  of  positive  advantage  to  them. 
They  will  realize  this  more  and  more  as  they  get 
out  more  completely  from  the  narrow-mindedness 


occasioned  by  their  devotedness  to  slavery,  and 
the  labor  and  capital  and  ballots  of  immigrants 
from  the  Ncjrth  and  from  Europe  will  have  no 
small  part  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  South, 
and  preparing  it  for  tilling  its  place  in  the  future 
as  a  component  part  of  the  greatest  and  most 
prosperous  republic  in  the  world. 

The  Railroad  to  the  Pacific. — That  the  railroad 
now  being  built  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  San 
Francisco,  is  one  of  the  maiwels  of  this  age  of 
great  events,  is  a  trito  saying,  but  one  whose 
truth  is  confirmed  by  every  day's  reports  from 
"the  front,"  where  twenty  thousand  laborers  are 
digging  and  laying  thf^  iron  continental  highway. 
We  speak  of  "the  front"  and  not  of  the  "end," 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  may  be  said  to 
have  but  one  end,  and  that  one  rests  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  The  other  end  is  an  inde- 
finite point,  a  shifting  spot  in  the  surveyed  route ; 
here  to-day,  and  away  beyond  to-morrow.  Where 
the  last  rail  was  laid  a  week  ago  is  now  a  score 
of  miles  in  the  rear,  and  what  is  the  further  end 
of  the  track  as  we  write  will  be  miles  behind  the 
track-layers  when  these  hues  reach  the  eye  of 
our  readers.  Let  the  figures  of  the  j^ast  tell  the 
story  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  present.  Two 
years  ago  the  Union  Pacific  Road  had  just  started 
upon  its  way;  last  December  540  miles  were 
completed  and  in  running  order.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  have  been  built  since  the  frost 
was  out  of  the  ground  tliis  year,  and  250  more 
miles  will  be  finished  before  18G9,  if  we  may 
believe  the  promises  of  the  contractors,  whose 
performances  hitherto  have  not  only  equalled, 
but  exceeded  their  predictions.  Then,  v,^ith  the 
completion  of  the  promised  300  miles  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Road,  now  being  vigorously  pushed 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  toward  Salt  Lake,  there 
will  remain  a  gap  of  not  more  than  600  miles  to 
be  built  next  year.  With  the  record  of  past  and 
present  achievements  before  us,  we  may  confi- 
dently believe  the  assurance  of  the  managers  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  that  this  gap  will  be  entirely 
closed  in  time  for  our  brothers  and  sons  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  return  to  us  by  rail  to  eat  their 
Christmas  dinner  in  a  year  from  the  coming  holi- 
day-time. 

No  text-books  ever  taught  us  so  much  con- 
cerning the  western  half  of  the  American  conti- 
nent as  the  surveyors  and  builders  of  the  U^niou 
Pacific  have  done  and  are  doing.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
a  series  of  impassable  crags,  frightful  precipices, 
and  unattainable  canons.  The  builders  of  this 
road  have  reached  and  crossed  the  summit  at  an 
elevation  of  8,262  feet  above  sea-level,  without 
any  grade  greater  than  90  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
that  only  for  a  short  distance.  What  has  been 
called  the  "  Great  American  Desert "  has  been 
found  to  have  such  rich  agricultural  resources 
that  Nebraska,  which  lies  almost  wholly  within 
the  confines  of  that  supposititious  "  Desert,"  pro- 
duces more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  That  popular  faith  in  this 
enterprise  is  strong  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  public  has,  within  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
invested  more  than  .'?n,00ii,()00  in  its  securities, 
and  continue  to  look  upon  the  bonds  of  this 
company  as  equalled  only  by  governments  in  all 
the  elements  of  security  and  profit. 
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"  'A«ioTOT£Xi)f  T^j  (piaeag  ypa^iftarevi,'^ 

"Aristotle,  Nature's  Secretary. " 
Suidas. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 
So  universal  has  been  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  Plato  and  Aristotle  upon  the 
pliilosophical  systems,  dogmatic  theolo- 
gy, upon  the  political  life  and  art-culture 
of  succeeding  generations,  that  we  nat- 
urally revert  to  them  as  types  of  the 
two  categories  under  which  human  in- 
tellect may  be  classified,  the  ideal  and 
the  real. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  esti- 
mate which  of  the  two  men  has  exerted 
the  greater  influence  upon  dogmatic 
theology.  As  soon  as  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity in  its  first  simplicity,  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  Clement,  Barnabas, 
and  the  other  apostolic  fathers,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  western 
philosophy,  more  especially  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  it  underwent  a  change 
which  can  only  be  apprehended  by  an 
New  Shries.— Vol.  VIIL.  No.  4. 


investigation  into  the  works  of  those 
men  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  po- 
sition, and  their  peculiar  relations,  on 
the  one  side  by  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  and  on  the  other  by  their 
intellectual  training  to  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy of  the  period,  were  compelled 
to  assume  an  attitude  which  has  distin- 
guished them  as  the  apologists  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

They  were  all  members  of  philosophi- 
cal schools,  they  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  they  were  unwilling  to 
abandon  old  predilections,*  and  their 
eflfort  to  harmonize  the  two  modes  of 
thought — the  philosophical  and  the  theo- 
logical— produced  that  first  great  system 
of  theology  whose  impress  is  in  the 
works  of  Justyn,  Tati.an,  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus,  Irenoeus,  Clemens,  Origen, 
and  Tertullian ;  also  forming  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  teaching  of  Minucius 
Felix,  Arnobins,  Lactantius,  and  others ; 
but  still  more  particularly  to  be  traced 
in  the  vast  system,  or  rather  the  varied 
systems,  of  Gnosticism,  wdiich  arose  out 

*  Many  of  them,  though  they  became  priests, 
retained  their  phDosopher'a  cloak. 
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of  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  the 
philosophical  Judaism  of  Pliilo  and 
heathen  Orientalism.  The  germ  of 
the  whole  of  this  philosophical  tendency, 
manifested  as  it  was  in  so  many  ways, 
lay  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  as  it  was 
taught  at  that  time.  During  the  whole 
of  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  to  the  council  of  Nice, 
Platonism  was  in  the  ascendant. 

From  the  time  of  Anselm  to  the  Re- 
formation, the  period  of  Scholasticism, 
when  the  Church  passed  over  to  the 
School,  Aristotle  reigned  supreme  ;  and 
so  great  was  his  influence,  and  so  uni- 
versal the  admiration  of  the  great 
churchmen  for  his  philosophy,  that  it 
gave  rise  to  the  adoption  of  the  word, 
first  used  by  Roger  Bacon,  as  an  appro- 
priate expression  of  the  feeling,  '"'■Aris- 
totelemaoiia.^'' 

As  we  shall  hereafter  examine  into 
that  period  more  minutely,  with  regard 
to  his  influence  upon  the  medieval 
studies  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  we 
shall  pass  on  now  to  treat  more  especially 
of  the  sources  of  his  philosophy,  and  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  his  works. 

Perhaps  no  two  men  could  be  found 
who  more  completely  reflected  the  influ- 
ence of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  In  the 
time  of  Plato,  the  chief  characteristic  was 
the  realization  of  ideals — the  period  of 
his  life  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  the 
realization  of  the  Greek  ideal  in  art,  so- 
cial life,  and  general  culture ;  and  this 
highest  stage  of  Greek  development 
is  reflected  in  his  works.  But  a 
change  had  come  over  Greece  during 
the  life  of  Aristotle  ;  to  an  age  of  pro- 
duction and  consummation  succeeded,  in 
the  natm-al  order  of  things,  an  age  of  re- 
flection and  classification;  and  in  Aris- 
totle we  have  the  keen  critic,  reviewer, 
and  classifier  of  all  Greek  knowledge. 
Before  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  life, 
Greece  had  attained  the  turning  point 
in  her  career.  The  hostile  power  of 
Macedon,  which  had  long  been  in- 
creasing, struck  the  fatal  blow  to  Greek 
freedom  at  Cha3ronea  in  338.  Four 
years  afterwards  Aristotle  settled  in 
Athens,  and  began  his  philosoj)hical  ca- 
reer, and  that  work  of  summing  up,  as  it 
were,  all  the  attainments  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, science,  and  art,  at  the  shady  av- 
enues of  the  Lyceum. 

In  ihis  we  trace  the  operation  of  the 


universal  laws  of  human  development. 
A  form  of  state  arises  out  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  band  of  people  who  have  grad- 
ually come  together  in  a  certain  natu- 
rally conscribed  space,  or  have  migrated 
to  a  certain  spot.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  would  arise  with  the  divi- 
sion of  soil  an  instinctive  necessity  for 
combination  and  self-subjection  to  law 
for  mutual  protection  of  property  ;  then 
the  instinctive  yearning  of  humanity  for 
development  through  religion,  domes- 
tic life  and  occupation,  would  make  up 
the  factors  of  its  political  development. 
And  as  these  yearnings  were  being 
gradually  realized,  there  would  arise  out 
of  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  a 
general  principle,  or  rather  peculiarity, 
which  in  time  would  become  a  national 
characteristic,  and  for  a  certain  period, 
that  is,  during  the  time  of  its  further 
development,  would  exercise  an  influ- 
ence upon  every  individual,  amounting 
simply  to  the  reflection  of  the  universal 
in  the  individual,  just  as  the  Greek  le- 
flected  Greece,  and  in  the  Englishman  of 
to-day  foreigners  recognize  England. 

Such  a  state  of  things  reached  its  cli- 
max in  the  lifetime  of  Plato.  But  al- 
most coincident  with  the  realization  of 
the  national  ideal  a  change  comes  over 
the  state.  Theie  arises  not  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  body  of  the  nation, 
but  in  that  of  individuals,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  create  a  new  epoch,  a  simulta- 
neous self-consciousness,  and  tendency  to 
self-examination;  they  begin  to  review 
their  lives,  and  the  past  life  of  the  state  ; 
things  which,  in  the  heat  of  develop- 
ment, had  been  at  once  accepted  and  ad- 
hered to,  are  now  subjected  to  criticism 
and  proving  ;  it  is  an  age  of  revision 
and  correction,  of  generalization  and 
concretion,  when  religious  forms,  art 
and  science,  are  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  criticism  and  reformed.  Such  a  pe- 
riod was  it  when  Aristotle  began  his 
work  at  the  Lyceum. 

Unlbrtunately  we  have  very  little  re- 
liable information  concerning  the  life  of 
Aristotle,  though  no  biography  would 
be  more  acceptable  or  beneficial  to  lite- 
rature than  his.  The  few  fads  univer- 
sally admitted  are,  that  he  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Stagira,  a  border  town  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thrace,  The  date 
of  his  V>irth  was  in  the  first  year  of  the 
99th  Olympiad,  or  385  u.c.     His  father. 
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Nicomachus,  was  physician  to  Ainyntas, 
the  King- of  Macedonia.  It  is  tlioiight 
that  to  the  circumstance  of  his  father's 
profession  Aristotle  owed  his  fiist  long- 
ing for  natural  science  ;  the  [jrobahility  is 
strengthened  by  many  allusions  in  his 
works  to  physicians  and  their  mode  of 
operation.* 

He  came  to  Athens  at  the  beginning 
of  the  103d  Olympiad  (:?68b.c.),  where, 
for  twenty  years  he  studied  under  Plato, 
who  noticed  his  philosophical  genius,  and 
the  tiadition  that  Plato  distinguished 
him  as  the  soul  of  his  school,  and  called 
him  the  Reader,f  is  rendered  prol)able 
from  the  fact  that  Aristotle's  works  bear 
upon  them  the  evidence  of  great  erudi- 
tion. We  feel  they  are  the  works  of  a 
man  who  has  read  almost  everything 
upon  his  subject,  both  of  its  matter  and 
history. 

When  Plato  died  Aristotle  and  Xeno- 
crates  went  to  Ilerniias,  the  rulei-  of  Al- 
tarna,  after  whose  death  Aristotle  was 
called  to  the  couit  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
to  instruct  the  Prince  Alexander  (Olym. 
109,  2d  year). 

Upon  the  accession  of  Alexander  Aris- 
totle retired  to  his  native  place,  Stagira, 
and  remained  for  sometime,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  began  to  lecture 
at  the  Lyceum,  from  whose  shady  walks 
(irspixaToic)  his  school  derives  its  name, 
Peripatetic. 

Here  he  tauglit  thirteen  years,  but 
shortly  before  his  death  a  charge  was 
made  against  him  of  corrupting  religion, 
and  bemg  unwilling  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Socrates,  he  left  Athens, 
and  died  at  Chalcis,  in  Euboea  (Olymp. 
114-3)  3'Z2  B.C. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
his  philosophy  and  its  peculiarities,  we 
must  tirst  endeavor  to  give  some  clear 
account  of  the  only  sources  of  that 
philosophy — his  works. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  few  and 
probably  imperfect  works  which  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  and  the  num- 
ber registered  in  ancient  catalogues  as 
the  productions  of  Aristotle,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  we  should  exercise  the 

*  See  his  account  of  the  rise  of  scieuco  and  art 
in  the  Metaphysics,  hb.  i.  sec.  6  ;  Politics,  Ub.  iii. 
cap.  G,  sec  8  ;  vii.  cap.  2,  sec.  8. 

f  The  Ufe  of  Aristotle  appended  to  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Categories,  by  Ammonius,  says 

**  ^ai  Tuouivrrjii  jjcyKr^dtv  iniueXetav  wars  Tof  llAuTcoi'a  tov 
oiKuti  Tov  ' ApiaTOTe\ovhtKov  ai'nyi-toffroi'  KaXctt/.' 


utmost  caution  in  forming  any  estimate 
of  his  teaching,  or  in  coming  to  any  de- 
finite conclusions  as  to  his  system,  if  in- 
deed he  had  any  settled  system.  An- 
dronicuB,  the  Rhodian,  has  estimated  his 
works  at  400  fSipXia.  Three  inveiitdries 
have  come  down  to  tis  from  antiquity. 
One  in  thewoik  of  Diogenes  Laertius 
de  Vitis  Philosojdiorum,  v,  1  ;  another 
by  an  anonymous  Greek,  whose  hio- 
grnphy  of  Aristotle  was  published  by 
Menage,'^'  and  the  third  inventory  is  from 
the  author  of  the  M8S.  ''  Bibliotheca^''' 
of  Arabian  plnlosojthy,  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  Escuiial,  and  published  by 
Casiii.f 

Each  of  these  inventories  has  a  differ- 
ent source,  each  names  works  not  in  the 
others,  and  every  one  of  them  is  defi- 
cient in  books  w  hich  have  come  down  to 
us.  We  may  draw  some  light  from  the 
quotations  in  the  works  themselves  of 
other  Avorks  of  Aristotle,  for  instance, 
the  Physics  are  quoted  in  the  Metajihy- 
sics,  four  times  in  the  Posteiior  Analy- 
tics, and  in  the  Meteorology.  The  De 
Anima  is  quoted  in  the  De  Inteipreta- 
tione  de  Generatione,  Historia  Animali- 
um,  De  Sensu,  and  other  works.J 

From  tiiese  varied  sources  we  shoidd 
conclude,  though  it  is  unsafe  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  upon  sources  so  uncertain 
and  contradictory,  that  Aristotle  must 
have  written  at  least  between  400  and 
500  treatises  of  difierent  lengths.  We 
cannot  help  feeling,  and  in  fiict  it  was 
also  hinted  at  by  Ammonius,  that  many 
of  these  w'orks  attributed  to  Aristotle 
were  spurious,  were  not  his,  but  \\ere 
written  upon  similar  subjects  by  Theo- 
plirastus,  his  successor,  by  Eudemius 
Khodius  and  Phanias,  and  inserted  in 
the  lists  of  the  genuine  Aristotelian 
works. 

The  fate  of  Aristotle's  genuine  works, 
of  which  however  we  can  get  no  hst,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of 
literary  history,  and  will  throw  some 
light  upon  the  piobable  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  such  few  of 
them  as  we  have.     There  are  only  two 

*  Anhoadv.  ad  Diogen.  Laert.  Tom.  ii.  sec. 
35,  p.  201. 

•j-  All  printed,  with  critical  notes,  in  the  Bipont 
Edition  of  Arislotle.     Tom.  i.  p.  19-42;  Gl-67. 

X  For  a  complete  list  of  these  repeated  quota- 
tions of  previous  works,  which  will  be  of  use  to 
the  investigator,  see  Ritter  Geschichte  tier  Phil. 
Aristotoles,  vol.  iii 
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sources  for  this  information,  the  state- 
ments of  Strabo  and  Plutarch.  We  will 
give  their  own  words: 

Strabo  says,*  "  The  Socratic  philoso- 
phers, Erastus  Coriscus,  Neleus,  a  son  of 
Coriscus  and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and 
Theophrastus,  were  natives  of  Scepsis. 
Neleus  succeeded  to  the  possession  of 
the  library  of  Theophrastus,  which  con- 
tained that  of  Aristotle,  for  Aristotle 
gave  his  library  and  left  his  school  to 
Theophrastus.  Aristotle  was  the  first 
person  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
who  made  a  collection  of  books,  and 
suggested  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  the  for- 
mation of  a  library.  Theophrastus  left 
his  library  to  Neleus,  who  carried  it  to 
Scepsis,  and  bequeathed  it  to  some  ig- 
norant persons,  who  kept  the  books  lock- 
ed up,  lying  in  disorder.  When  the 
Scepeians  understood  that  the  Attalic 
kings,  on  whom  the  city  was  dependent, 
were  in  eager  search  for  books,  with 
which  they  intended  to  furnish  the  li- 
Ijrary  at  Pergamos,  they  hid  them  in 
an  excavation  in  the  ground.  At  length, 
but  not  before  they  had  been  injured  by 
damp  and  worms,  the  descendants  of 
Neleus  sold  the  books  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  for  a  large  sum  of  money, 
to  Apellicon  of  Teos." 

"  Apellicon,"  says  Strabo,  "  was  rather 
a  lover  of  books  than  a  philosopher. 
When,  therefore,  he  attempted  to  restore 
the  parts  which  had  been  eate?i  a?id  cor- 
rupted by  worms,  he  made  alteratiofis  in 
the  original  text,  and  introduced  them 
into  neio  copies ;  he  moreover  supplied 
the  defective  parts  imskilfidly,  and  pub- 
lished the  books  fxdl  of  errors.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  the  ancient  Peripate- 
tics— those  after  Theophrastus — that  be- 
ing wholly  unprovided  with  the  books 
of  Aristotle,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
only,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  exoteric 
kind,  they  were  unable  to  philosophize 
according  to  the  princi{)le8  of  the  system, 
and  merely  occupied  themselves  with 
elaborate  discussions  or  commonplaces. 
Their  successors,  however,  from  the  time 
that  these  books  were  published,  philo- 
sophized and  propounded  tlie  doctrine 
of  Aristotle  more  successfully  than  their 
predecessors,  but  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  advancing  a  great  deal  as  proba- 
ble only,  on  account  uf  the  multitude  of 

*  Lib.  xiii.  cap.  1. 


errors  contained  in  the  copies.  Rome 
also  contributed  to  this  increase  of  er- 
rors ;  tor  immediately  on  the  death  of 
Apellicon,  Sulla,  who  captured  Athens, 
seized  the  library  of  Apellicon.  When 
it  was  brought  to  Rome,  Tyrannion,  a 
grammarian,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Aristotle,  courted  the  superintendent  of 
the  library,  and  obtained  the  use  of  it. 
Some  venders  of  books  also  employed 
bad  scribes,  and  neglected  to  compare 
the  copies  with  the  original.  This  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  other  books,  which 
are  copied  for  sale  both  here  and  at 
Alexandria." 

The  statement  of  Plutarch  is,  that 
when  Sulla  was  at  Athens  "  he  got  him- 
self initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and  from 
th.nt  city  he  took  the  library  of  Apellicon 
the  Teian,  in  which  were  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus — 
books  at  that  time  not  sufficiently  kno^vm 
in  the  world.  When  they  were  brought 
to  Rome,  it  is  said  that  Tyrannion  the 
grammarian  prepared  many  of  them  for 
publication,  and  that  Andronicus  the 
Rhodian,  getting  the  manuscripts  by  his 
means,  did  actually  publish  them  togeth- 
er with  those  indexes  that  are  now  in 
every  one's  hands.  The  old  Peripatetics 
appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  men  of 
curiosity  and  erudition,  but  they  had 
neither  met  with  many  of  Aristotle's 
and  Theophrastus'  books,  nor  were  those 
they  did  meet  with  correct  copies,  be- 
cause the  inheritance  of  Neleus  the 
Scepsian,  to  whom  Theophrastus  left 
his  works,  fell  into  mean  and  obscure 
hands." 

These  two  accounts  of  the  fate  of 
Aristotle's  works  agree  tolerably  well, 
and  from  them  we  glean  that  they  were 
passed  over  with  the  library  of  Theo- 
phrastus to  Neleus,  whose  descendants 
buried  them,  and  ultimately  they  were 
sold  to  some  wandering  Grecian  biblio- 
maniac who  imdertook  to  fill  up  the  sad 
gaps  which  the  worms  had  made  in  the 
body  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Then 
we  find  that  afterwards  they  underwent 
another  purgation  at  the  hands  of  one 
Tyrannion,  also  a  Greek,  who  was  at 
Rome  when  Sulla  brought  the  Aristote- 
lian manuscripts  to  that  city. 

We  naturally  feel  anxious  to  know 
something  of  these  two  great  men  who 
set  themselves  up  as  the  revivers  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy — who  and  what 
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■was  Apellicon,  and  who  and  what  was 
Tyrannion? 

We  are  not  predisposed  towards  the 
former  from  the  language  used  by  Strabo, 
who  characterized  liim  as  a  bibliomaniac 
rather  than  a  philosopher,  and  Athenneus 
contirmsour  suspicion.  He  says  of  him, 
"  He  was  a  Scion  by  birth,  but  had  be- 
come a  citizen  of  Athens  and  lived  a 
most  whimsical  and  ever-changing  life ; 
for  at  one  time  he  was  a  philosopher 
and  collected  all  the  treatises  of  the 
Peripatetics  and  the  library  of  Aristotle, 
and  many  others  ;  for  he  was  a  very  rich 
man,  and  he  had  also  stolen  a  great 
many  autograph  decrees  of  the  ancients 
out  of  the  Temple  of  the  Mighty  Mother, 
and  whatever  else  there  was  ancient,  and 
taken  care  of  in  other  cities,  and  being 
detected  in  these  practices  at  Atliens,  he 
would  have  been  in  great  danger  if  he 
had  not  made  his  escape ;  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  he  returned,  having 
paid  his  court  to  many  people,  and  he 
then  joined  himself  to  Athenion,  as 
being  a  man  of  the  same  sect.  It 
appears  also  that  he  was  sent  to  Delos 
by  Athenion  with  soldiers,  but  he  failed 
in  his  mission."  Athenasus  says — "  He 
lived  at  Delos  more  like  a  man  exhibit- 
ing a  spectacle  than  a  general  of  soldiers, 
and  placing  his  guards  in  a  very  careless 
way  on  the  side  of  Delos,  leaving  the 
back  of  the  island  unguarded,  not  even 
putting  down  a  palisade  in  front  of  his 
camp,  went  to  rest.  Orobius,  the  Ro- 
man general,  hearing  of  this,  watched  for 
a  moonless  night,  led  out  his  ti-oops,  and 
fell  upon  Apellicon  and  his  soldiers,  who 
werq  asleep  and  drunk.  He  cut  the 
Athenians  to  pieces,  like  so  many  sheep, 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  and  took 
four  hundred  alive." 

As  to  Tyrannion,  all  that  we  know  of 
him  is,  that  he  was  so  called  from  his 
domineering  manner,  his  original  name 
being  Theophrastus.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Dyonisius  at  Rhodes,  was  taken  captive 
by  LucuUus,  which  accounts  for  his 
presence  at  Rome,  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  teaching  and  literary  employ- 
ments. 

Wliea  we  reflect  upon  these  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  be  astonished  that 
the  few  woi'ks  of  Aristotle  we  have, 
appear,  some  of  them,  fragmentary ; 
others  are  full  of  incoherences,  contra- 
dictions, and  repetitions. 


This  confusion  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  times  when  the  first  collec- 
tions of  his  works  were  compiled. 

In  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Apellicon, 
portions  of  single  works  and  transcripts 
of  other  portions  would  be  thrown 
together,*  then  certain  portitms  which 
belonged  to  a  whole,  but  had  been  lorn 
away,  were  treated  as  distinct  subjects. 
Some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which 
had  become  disarranged,  were  probably 
compiled  into  one  work,  because  they 
happened  to  lie  together,  so  that  there 
may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  the  very 
doubtful  report  that  Alexander  Aphro- 
disiensis  gave  those  works  which  are  also 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Aristotle,  on 
First  Philosophy,  the  title  of  Metaphys- 
ics, ixsToc  TO.  (p-j(Sua,  because  the  ori<rinai 
MSS.  were  found  attnched  to  the  Phys- 
ics. It  is  more  probable  that  the  name 
was  given  from  the  fact,  that  Aristotle 
spoke  of  this  work  as  being  supplemen- 
tary to  the  physical  speculations,  though 
it  was  i-eally  naturally  the  first,  being  an 
investigation  into  the  first  cause,  and 
therefore  called  by  him  'jt^wt'^  0i>.oo'o0ia. 
It  is  also  probable  that  they  treated  as 
complete  works  "what  were  merely  col- 
lections of  materials,  notes,  extracts,  and 
rough  sketches,  problems,  essays,  and 
jottings  of  subjects  for  future  investiga- 
tion. Other  works,  in  later  times,  were 
also  interpolated  into  the  canon,  such  as 
treatises  upon  the  same  subject  by  his 
followers — as  we  know  was  their  prac- 
tice— such  as  those  of  Eudemiis  of 
Rhodes,  Phanias,  and  Theophrastus. 

We  cannot  in  any  other  way  account 
for  the  immense  discrepancies  and  con- 
tradictions between  the  catalogues  of 
Aristotelian  works,  in  difierent  periods, 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  works  of 
undoubted  genuineness  not  mentioned 
in  the  most  ancient  lists  extant.  In  no 
other  way,  too,  can  we  account  for  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  some  of  his  works, 
the  gaps  and  want  of  connection,  but  by 
this  early  and  continued  corruption 
begun  by  that  light-minded,  reckless, 
capricious  Greek  of  Teos  and  his  follow- 
er, the  pedagogue  Tyrannion. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  the  question 
of  the  authenticity  of  our  Aristotelian 
canon.     The  best  source  of  information 


*  The  Metaphysics,  in  which  the  Categories 
evidently  interpolated,  is  a  proof  of  this. 
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upon  that  subject  is  the  rich  treasure  of 
histories  of  philosopliy,  and  investiga- 
tions into  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  different  systems  contributed  by  the 
Germans. 

The  sum  of  the  criticism  may  be  said 
to  be,  that  the  "  Magna  Moralia  "  are  not 
genuine,  neither  are  the  Eudemian  Eth- 
ics. The  latter  work  was  never  cited  by 
Aristotle  himself,  who  cites  nearly  all 
his  works  in  different  places  ;  nor  were 
they  by  the  Greek  coramentatt^rs.  The 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  books  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  one  and  the  same  with  the 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics.  The  "Politica"  is  full  of  gaps 
and  corrupt  passages,  and  out  of  the  8 
books  of  the  "  De  Repul)]ica  "  only  one 
is  extant.  This  was  probably  the  last 
work  written  by  him,  for  he  mentions  in 
it  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander, 
Avhich  happened  in  Aristotle's  55th  year, 
and  the  murder  of  Philip,  which  hap- 
pened when  he  was  49.  llis  work 
called  tfoXiTsiai  which  the  ancient  cata- 
logues tell  us  contained  a  review  of  his- 
torical accounts  of  150  Law  and  State 
systems,  before  his  time,  is  utterly  lost 
to  us — a  few  broken  fragments  only 
remaining.  In  the  Metaphysics  it  is 
thought  that  single  books  are  genuine, 
but  the  order  is  very  problematical. 
None  of  Aristotle's  works  has  caused  so 
much  speculation  as  this.  It  has  been 
thought  that  it  is  a  compilation  of  frag- 
ments of  the  lost  work  on  -rpwrr)  (piXoffocpia 
and  other  works  known  as  -rspi  a-rirfryifiriv, 
•repi  <7rajv  'rroXkay^uc;  Xsyofj.svwv,  -rrspi  svkvttwv, 
that  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  11th,  and 
12th  books  have  no  connection  with 
Metaphysics,  and  the  Categories  appear 
to  be  repeated  in  it  to  no  purpose. 

Still,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  and 
defective  as  those  Avorka  are  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  yet  we  have  sufficient 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  a  broad 
and  complete  system  the  whole  of  tlie 
Aristotelian  philosophy  would  be.  We 
have  sufficient  to  persuade  us  that  Aris- 
totle stands  alone  in  anti(piity  as  the 
most  sagacious,  severe,  uncompi-omising 
investigator  and  classitier  of  nearly  every 
branch  of  human  knowh'dge  ;  that  his 
zeal  for  truth  was  the  absorbing  princi- 
ple of  his  life;  sufficient  to  show  us, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  system  in 
"relation  to  Plato,  that  we  may  trace  up 
to  him   the    whole   method  of  modern 


scientific  investigation  ;  that  even  many 
of  the  sciences  really  founded  by  him 
and  others,  which  had  been  treated 
only  sliglitly  by  former  philosophers, 
were  by  him  first  reduced  to  a  system. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  universality 
of  his  genius,  manifest  even  in  the  scanty 
portion  of  his  works  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  labored  in  almost  every 
department  of  humnn  knowledge,  from 
the  formation  and  habits  of  the  insect  to 
the  foundation  of  the  social  and  politi- 
cal life  of  man.  He  investigated  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  nature,  his  soul,  his 
position  in  history ;  he  penetrated  the 
dark  secrets  of  nature,  engaged  in  the 
search  after  an  absolute,  a  final  uncreated 
cause,  and  not  only  this,  but  during  the 
course  of  these  manifold  investigations 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  new  sciences. 

In  this  way  he  has  been  accredited 
with  the  founding  a  systematic  system 
of  logic  ;  the  princi[)!es  of  such  a  science 
existed  however  before  him  in  the  wri- 
tings of  his  predecessors,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  reduce  their  confused  notions 
into  forms,  and  a  symiuetrical  system. 
He  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  philo- 
sophical system  of  natural  science  ;  when 
we  read  his  history  of  animals  and  think 
on  the  absence  of  materials  from  prede- 
cessors we  cannot  help  marvelling  at  the 
immense  amount  of  information  concern- 
ing the  habits,  the  structure,  the  food 
and  the  genenition  of  animals ;  at  the 
masterly  classification  of  his  own  mate- 
rials and  of  animated  nature,  a  chissifi- 
oation  which  has  ruled  all  subsequent 
systems. 

He  was  the  first  to  hint  at  a  scientific 
botany,  though  that  bi-anch  was  com- 
pleted l)y  his  successor  and  })upil,  Theo- 
phrastus. 

To  practical  philosophy  he  gave  an 
impetus  by  his  own  keen  and  positive 
method,  a  method  also  displayed  in  his 
great  work  on  Ethics,  and  that  extraor- 
dinary and  profound  investigation  into 
the  rise  of  state  systems,  the  Politics,  a 
book  which  alone  would  liave  immortal- 
ized him,fi-om  which  even  modein  stat(>s- 
men  may  gather  valuable  information  ; 
which  Arnold  recommended  as  an  almost 
infallible  guide,  and  which  he  could  re- 
peat verbally. 

ICnthusiastic  admirers  have  even  given 
him  the  credit  of  laying  down  the  first 
principles  of  grammar.     The  four  cate- 
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gories  (substance,  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion) we  are  told  correspond,  the  first  to 
the  noun,  the  second  to  the  adjective  of 
ninnber,  the  third  to  that  of  quality,  the 
fourth  to  that  which  expresses  a  relation, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  (where  and  when)  to 
the  adverbs  of  time  and  place,  the 
seventh  (position)  lays  the  base  of  the 
form  of  the  intransitive  verb,  the  eighth 
(possession)  is  tlie  Greek  perfect,  and 
the  ninth  and  tenth  (action  and  passion) 
tliat  of  the  active  and  passive. 

He  certainly  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  a  history  of  philosophy  by 
his  many  reviews  of  the  investigations 
of  his  predecessors. 

He  has  been  called  a  sceptic  and  an 
empiric  from  his  well-known  habit  of 
resting  his  investigations  upon  the  labors 
of  his  predecessors,  and  his  peculiar 
method  of  seeking  for  solid  ground  by 
examining  all  that  had  been  done  in  any 
branch  of  investigation  before  him,  and 
adopting  what  he  could  as  a  basis  for  his 
own  work.  But  in  some  respects  he  is 
speculative,  and  in  no  way  empirical. 
It  is  that  essentially  practical  spirit  in 
which  he  sets  about  an  investigation,  his 
cautious  doubtful  manner  in  exhibiting 
facts  and  drawing  conclusions  ;  that  utter 
freedom  from  superstition  and  external 
influence,  that  want  of  credence  and  that 
peculiarity  for  which  the  Germans  have 
an  untranslatable  but  expressive  word 
"Scharfsinn"  which  has  often  brought 
upon  Aristotle  the  charge  of  scepticism 
and  even  of  Atheism,  though  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  middle  ages  he 
narrow^ly  escaped  being  canonized  as  a 
saint, with  a  place  in  the  Romish  calen- 
dar. 

His  peculiar  method  of  procedure  will 
perhai)s  illustrate  what  we  wish  to  con- 
vey. His  first  step  is  to  give  some  clear 
notion  of  what  the  subject  is.  He  com- 
mences his  Nicomachean  Ethics  by  stat- 
ing the  broad  principle  which  permeates 
his  whole  philosophy,  that  every  scientific 
system  and  in  like  manner  every  course 
of  action  seems  to  aim  at  some  good.  So 
also  in  his  politics,  he  starts  upon  the 
same  principle  that  every  state  is  a 
society,  and  every  society  is  established 
for  the  sake  of  some  good  end,  and  he 
sets  out  from  the  first  phase  of  social 
life,  and  therefore  of  every  state,  the 
union  of  the  male  and  female,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  system.   He  commences 


his  IVfetaphysics  upon  the  simj^le  fact 
that  all  science  arose  from  men's  tnonder 
at  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  that 
such  wonder,  engendering  a  conscious- 
ness of  ignorance,  drove  them  to  the 
search  after  truth.  He  begins  with 
imitation  as  the  fonndation  of  all  art, 
and  his  first  question  when  venturing 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soul  is,  under 
what  category  can  it  be  placed  ? 

After  thus  stating  what  his  subject  is 
and  what  is  its  end,  he  advances  to  the 
d'Topiat:  of  the  subject,  the  statement  of 
difiiculties  :  this  is  one  of  his  most  char- 
acteristic features;  he  never  shrinks  a 
difficulty,  on  the  contrary,  he  collects 
everything  in  the  shape  of  one,  and 
endeavors  to  clear  them  away  first,  to 
make  a  clear  course  for  his  own  treat- 
ment. Then  he  looks  about  him  for 
some  footing,  and  this  he  generally  finds 
in  the  efforts  made  by  others  before  him, 
which  he  subjects  to  a  sharp  criticism, 
and  retains  what  may  serve  as  a  solid 
footing,  discarding  the  rest.  He  then 
proceeds  step  by  step,  never  losing  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  ;  and  in 
the  development  of  his  thought  he  uses 
no  ornament,  selects  the  most  expressive 
words,  and  the  least  number  to  convey 
his  meaning,  frequently  employing  a  sort 
of  short-hand  method  of  expressing  the 
rapid  and  creative  processes  of  his  mind, 
which  has  giv^n  to  his  style  a  hard,  dry, 
and  mathematical  precision  ;  the  reader 
feels  that  his  previous  knowledge  of 
much  is  counted  upon ;  the  matter  of 
whole  sentences  is  expressed  in  a  formula 
of  a  word  or  two,  and  the  thought  fol- 
lows link  by  link  in  such  close  and  un- 
broken continuity  that  if  he  lose  one 
link  he  must  sooner  or  later  go  back  and 
resume  the  whole.  True,  now  and  then 
a  line  of  poetry  comes  out,  but  it  is  never 
quoted  for  ornament  nor  for  beauty,  but 
solely  that  it  fits  in  like  a  link  in  the 
course  of  thought  passing  through  the 
writer's  mind.  He  requires  the  most 
unceasing,  patient,  submissive  attention, 
the  strictest  thought,  and  if  the  student 
be  prepared  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
master,  the  reward  is  great.  This 
mathematical  precision  is  the  secret  of 
the  extraordinary  training  influence 
of  the  study  of  his  works  upon  the 
mind. 

We  shall  only  have  space  in  this  paper 
to   notice   one    or  two  vital   points   of 
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his  philosophy.*  The  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  things  was  described  by  Aris- 
totle as  the  only  real  science  :  to  know  a 
thing  TO  on  ns  a  mere  existence  is  a 
lower  kind  of  knowledge  than  to  know 
it  TO  5i'  oTj — the  cause  of  its  being.  That 
this  knowledge  of  causes  is  the  highest 
form  of  science  is  evident  from  the  very 
history  of  science  and  art.  Both  arise 
amongst  men  as  results  of  experience. 
When  from  many  experiences  a  general 
princi})le  is  deduced  applicable  to  similar 
cases,  that  is  the  rise  of  art.  But  this 
empirical  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  a 
knowledge  of  causes,  it  is  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  things  as  they  exist  "to  otj,"  but 
the  higher  knowledge  is  that  which 
knows  why  they  exist  "  to  5('  &ti," — the 
knowledge  of  causes.  "Therefore,"  he 
adds,  "  we  think  that  those  who  know 
first  principles  are  more  to  be  estimated 
than  the  handworkers,  because  they 
know  the  causes  of  created  things,  but 
the  others,  the  handworkers,  do  things 
like  inanimate  beings,  just  as  fire  burns. 
Inanimate  beings  perform  their  acts 
from  a  certain  nature,  and  the  hand- 
workers tl) rough  habit,  so  that  those 
who  know  first  principles  are  not  wiser 
as  regards  the  practical,  but  from  their 
knowledge  of  causes." 

Upon  this  basis  Aristotle  built  his 
Physics,  in  which  branch  he  inquires 
into  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  :  explains  the  transition  of  ab- 
stract matter  into  concrete  form  of 
potentiality  into  actuality.  But  there 
was  still  a  higher  science.  In  the 
Physical  Auscultations  his  students 
would  learn  the  causes  of  things,  but 
the  higher,  nay,  the  highest  of  all 
sciences,  was  that  which  investigated 
the  "erM<sa  cmfsa7'uni"  the  final  cause 
of  all  these  subsidiary  causes. 

Aristotle  is  driven  to  this  further  in- 
vestigation by  his  physical  studies;  he 

*  For  a  concise  view  see  the  summary  in 
Maurice  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy 
(Ancient),  more  completely  the  analysis  by  Buhle 
in  Ersch  &  Griiber  Encyclopaedie ;  still  more 
elaborate  Buhle  Geschichte  der  Piiil.,  vol.  ii.  ; 
Zeller  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  vol.  i. ;  Tenne- 
mann  Geschichte  der  Pliil.,  vol.  ii.,  and  Hampden's 
Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  who  may  be  con- 
sulted on  the  contrary  view  to  that  we  have  taken 
as  he  maintains  that  Aristotle  has  not  borrowed 
from  Plato,  thouo;h  Hepel,  Zeller,  Tennemann, 
Buhle,  and  the  latest  Schwes^der  are  against  the 
Bishop. 


comes  to  this  conclusion,  after  inspecting 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  we  re- 
commend it  to  the  modern  speculative 
schools  of  science.  "  It  is  evident,"  he 
says,  "  there  must  be  some  first  principle, 
for  the  causes  of  entity  are  not  infinite : 
it  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  progress  of 
causes  to  infinity,  there  must  be  cm  end, 
and  that  which  is  the  first  and  eternal 
cause  cannot  be  subject  to  corruption, 
for  since  generation  is  not  infinite  in 
ascending  progression,  that  nature  must 
needs  not  be  eternal,  frgm  which  any- 
thing has  been  produced  as  from  that 
which  is  primary,  and  which  has  been 
subject  to  corruption — this  is  impos- 
sible." 

The  final  cause  is  the  end :  it  does  not 
subsist  on  account  of  other  things  but 
other  things  subsist  on  account  of  it.  An 
infinite  progression  of  causes  would 
destroy  all  possibility  of  knowledge,  for 
we  can  understand  nothing  till  we  come 
to  individual  things,  and  we  cannot  ap- 
prehend infinity  in  this  sense. 

If  there  were  nothing  imiversal  besides 
singulars  there  would  be  nothing  cog- 
nizable by  the  mind,  "therefore  there 
would  be  nothing  eternal  and  immov- 
able, for  all  things  sensible  aie  in  a  pro- 
cess of  corruption.  JBut  truly  if  there  is 
at  least  nothing  that  is  eternal  neither  is 
it  a  thing  possible  that  there  should  be 
getieratioti,  for  there  must  needs  be 
something—namely,  that  which  is  pro- 
duced and  that  wherefrom  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  of  these  the  last  must  be  in- 
generable  if  the  progress  of  successive 
production  is  to  stop  at  all"  (which 
Aristotle  has  already  said  must  happen 
or  there  can  be  no  science),  "and  if 
generation  from  nonentity  should  be  a 
thing  impossible."* 

Tliis  investigation  into  a  final  cause 
Aristotle  says  is  a  divine  and  not  a 
human  science,  and  he  adds — "  We 
ought  not  to  consider  any  other  science 
more  entitled  to  honor  than  the  one 
under  consideration,  for  that  which  is 
most  divine  is  also  most  worthy  of  honor. 
This  will  he  so  in  two  ways,  for  that 
s(Mence  which  the  Deity  would  especially 
possess   is   a   divine   one   amongst  the 

*  If  the  modern  development  theory  be  right, 
Aristotle  must  be  wrong;  but  it  would  appear 
from  the  passage  quoted  that  he  had  approached 
the  verge  of  that  precipice,  looked  over,  and 
retired. 
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sciences,  and  if  there  is  any  such  science, 
it  would  1)e  a  science  of  divine  tilings. 
And  this  science,  as  we  have  described 
it,  alone  possesses  these  characteristics ; 
for  to  all  speculators  the  Deity  appears 
as  a  cause  and  first  ]irincii)le,  and  such 
a  science  as  this  either  God  alone,  or 
He  ])rincipally,  would  possess." 

Upon  this  high  ground  Aristotle 
places  that  investigation  which  he  and 
the  older  philosophers  called  '■\first  philo- 
sophy,''^  but  which  his  commentators  call- 
ed, "After  the  Physics,"  ff,.  r«  <ii.aiK</, 
and  we  "  Metaphysics."  Aristotle  him- 
self may  have  hinted  at  such  an  ar- 
rangement, for  he  remarks  that  this 
science,  though  the  first  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  history  of  human  thought 
and  speculation,  yet  should  be  preceded 
by  a  study  of  physics. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  Aristotle 
saw  through  the  fallacy  of  an  infinite 
progressive  development  as  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  creation,  and  came 
to  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  that 
at  some  point  there  must  have  been 
a  creative  act  by  some  ungenerated 
cause,  and  he  regards  this  as  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  postulate  to  true  science. 

We  have  no  time  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion which  naturally  arises  at  this  point, 
about  Aristotle's  Atheism^  a  charge 
brought  against  him  by  those  who  can- 
not really  know  what  he  thought,  and 
who  do  not  make  allowances  for  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  Atheism  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle  must  have  been  a 
vastly  different  thing  from  Atheism 
viewed  from  our  standpoint.  If  we 
accept  as  the  canon  of  Atheism  simply 
the  non-belief  in  a  Divine  First  Cause, 
Aristotle  was  no  Atheist ;  but  if  we  re- 
gard the  non-belief  of  a  personal  God,  a 
Moral  Governor  and  Judge,  a  Father,  as 
manifested  in  Revelation,  then  in  these 
days  Aristotle  would  be  certainly  an  Athe- 
ist. But  these  days  are  not  his  days ; 
and  it  is  a  gross  injustice  to  father  upon 
him  tiie  wretched  superficial  pantheism 
which  is  80  prevalent  amongst  us  now. 

We  may  also  remark  here,  that  as  a 
philosopher  he  had  no  occasion  to  go 
into  a  theological  discussion  (though 
his  commentators  have  called  this  treatise 
a  theology) ;  but,  as  a  scientific  man,  he 
has  clearly  declared  that  an  infinite 
series  of  causes  would  destroy  all 
science,  or,  to  adopt  the  apt  illustration 


of  Coleridge,  if  the  infinite  series  of 
blind  men  (causes)  which  stretch  across 
the  universe  has  not  some  one  at  the 
head  of  them  who  can  see,  we  must  con- 
sole ourselves  that  infinite  blindness 
atones  for  want  of  sight. 

It  is  in  the  work  "  De  Mundo"  that 
we  find  the  most  clear  and  elaborate 
definition  of  Aristotle's  theology,  and 
as  these  sentiments  are  very  striking, 
and  may  almost  be  construed  into  a  de- 
finition of  the  Deity  as  a  moral  Governor, 
we  shall  here  collect  them. 

Aristotle,  like  all  educated  men  of 
his  day,  had  abandoned  the  old  fabulous 
deities  of  his  countrymen.  In  this  work 
he  adds,  "  Some  of  the  ancients  say  that 
all  things  are  full  of  gods,  presenting 
themselves  to  us  through  the  eyes  and 
every  sense,  which  assertion  is  indeed 
degrading  to  the  divine  power,  but  not 
to  the  divine  essence  ;  for  God  is  indeed 
truly  a  saviour  of  all  things  and  gene- 
rator of  whatever  contributes  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  world,  yet  he  is  not  liable 
to  weai'iness  like  a  manual  artificer  or  a 
laborious  animal,  but  he  employs  an  un- 
wearied power,  through  which  he  ex- 
ercises his  dominion  over  things  which 
appear  remote.  Hence  he  is  allotted 
the  highest  and  first  seat  in  the  universe, 
and  is  on  this  account  denominated 
Supreme,  and,  according  to  the  poet,  is 
established  at  the  highest  summit  of  the 
heavens. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  venerable  and 
more  adapted  to  his  nature  to  conceive 
that  he  himself  is  established  in  the 
highest  region,  but  that  his  power,  per- 
vading through  the  whole  world,  moves 
the  Sim  and  moon,  circumvolves  the 
heavens,  and  is  the  cause  of  safety  to 
terrene  natures.  For  he  has  no  need  of 
contrivances  or  the  administering  aid  of 
others  in  the  same  manner  as  rulers  with 
us  require  a  multitude  of  hands  through 
tlie  imbecility  of  their  nature.  _  But  this 
is  a  thing  of  all  others  most  divine — to 
give  completion  to  all  the  various  forms 
of  things  with  felicity  and  a  simple 
motion.  These  things  also  it  is  proper 
to  conceive  respecting  the  Divinity,  that 
vn.  poicer  he  is  most  strong,  in  beatdy 
most  transcendent^  in  life  immortal^ 
and  in  virtue  su2)reme.  Hence,  being 
invisible  to  every  mortal  nature,  he  is  to 
be  perceived  by  his  icorJcs.  In  short, 
what  the  pilot  is  in  a  ship,  the  charioteer 
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in  a  chariot,  the  coryphteus*  in  a  choir, 
law  in  a  city,  the  general  in  an  army, 
that  God  is  in  the  wodd,  except  that 
dominion  to  the  former  is  attended  with 
labor  and  anxiety,  and  abundance  of 
motion,  but  to  God  it  is  without  pain, 
without  labor,  and  free  from  all  corporeal 
imbecility ;  for  he  being  established  in 
an  immovable  receptacle,  moves  and 
convolves  all  things  where  and  as  he 
pleases,  in  different  forms  and  natures, 
just  as  the  laAV  of  a  city,  being  im- 
movable, demonstrates  everything  in 
the  souls  of  those  Avho  use  it  conform- 
ably to  the  nature  of  the  polity." 

These  words  may,  without  distortion, 
justify  our  accrediting  him  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  notion  of  God 
as  amoving  power  ;  the  law  is  a  moral 
power ;  and  Aristotle,  by  using  it  as  an 
analogy  to  the  power  of  God  in  the 
world,  must  have  recognized  a  divine 
moral  government.  This  is  still  another 
evidence  of  how  impossible  it  was  with 
him  to  thoroughly  rid  himself  of  the 
great  influence  of  the  divine  Plato ;  the 
soul  of  that  great  master  works  now 
and  then  in  Aristotle,  and  carries  him 
beyond  himself. 

"  In  the  city,"  says  Aristotle,  con- 
tinuing his  notion  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment, "different  things  being  performed 
by  different  persons  acccrding  to  one 
mandate  or  legal  authority,  are  the  sal- 
vation of  those  by  whom  they  are  genu- 
inely performed.  Thus  also  ought  we 
to  conceive  of  the  larger  city  of  this 
world,  for  God  is  to  us  a  Imc  admitting 
of  no  permutation  or  correction^  being 
far  more  excellent  and  stable  than  the 
laws  written  on  tables.  He,  therefore, 
being  the  immovable  harmonious  leader, 
the  complete  order  of  heaven  and  earth 
is  perpetually  administered,  which  order 
is  distributed  into  all  natures  through 
appropriate  seeds,  and  into  plants  and 
animals  according  to  genera  and  species. 
For  in  obedience  to  the  secret  laws  of 
divinity,  the  vine  and  pnlm,  the  persea 
(tree  resembling  a  beech),  the  sweet  fig 
and  the  olive  are  produced,  as  the  poet 
says — 

*  The  chorus  in  Greek  comedy,  as  the  dramatic 
art  progressed,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
having  its  corypliajus  or  head,  wlio  stood  in  the 
centre.  The  chorus  entered  the  orchestra  from 
the  right  side  of  the  tlieatre,  and  danced  across 
it  to  the  left. 


"  '  The  alder,  poplar,  and,  with  fragrance  fraught, 

The  cypresa  tree.' 

And  also  those  trees  which  bear  no  fruit, 
but  are  subservient  to  other  uses,  such 
as  the  pines  and  the  docks,  together 
with  those  that  in  autumn  bear  sweet 
fruit,  but  are  preserved  with  difficulty, 

"  'The  pomegranate  and  fair  apple  tree.' 
In  obedience,  likewise,  to  the  same  law, 
tame  and  savage  animals  that  derive 
their  nutriment  in  the  air,  on  earth,  or 
in  water,  are  generated,  arrive  at  matu- 
rity, and  sink  into  corruption." 

He  then  mentions  that  this  unseen 
power,  Avhich  sways  man  and  nature, 
which  conducts  the  mysterious  opera- 
tions of  birth,  life,  and  death,  whi^h  or- 
ders, preserves,  and  upholds  everything, 
has  been  called  by  many  names — Zeus, 
Dia,  Saturn,  Time,  the  Lightner,  Fate, 
the  Ethereal,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Li- 
berator ;  and  he  concludes,  appealing  di- 
rectly to  Plato,  in  these  emphatic  words 
— "  But  all  these  things  are  nothing  else 
than  6rOf?,"  as  the  illustrious  Plato  says, 
"  for  God,  indeed,  according  to  the  an- 
cient saying,  possesses  the  beginning, 
end,  and  middle  of  all  things,  every- 
thing proceeding  in  a  rectilinear  path, 
according  to  nature  and  justice,  always 
follows  after  him  as  an  avenger  of  those 
who  desert  the  divine  law." — Plato'' s 
Leges. 

The  main  point  we  wish  to  dwell  upon 
here,  which  first  strikes  the  student  of 
Aristotle,  is  the  polemic  against  Plato, 
which  occurs  in  some  of  his  works,  es- 
pecially in  the  Metapliysics.  First  of  all, 
we  must  abandon  that  notion  of  a  per- 
sonal controversy,  ending  in  mutual 
hatred,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  intimacy  of  Aristotle,  after  Plato's 
death,  Avith  Xenocrates,  Plato's  tiivor- 
ite  scholar ;  besides,  though  Aristotle 
differs  on  some  points'  from  Plato,  he 
always  speaks  of  him  with  respect.  But 
as  to  the  polemic  itself,  it  appears  toler- 
ably clear  that,  as  regards  Aristotle,  it  is 
in  some  measure  a  case  of  reproducing  a 
refuted  opponent.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
justify  this  explanation. 

Plato's  definition  of  creation  was  that 
it  was  the  realization  of  an  idea  or  ideas 
of  a  Creator;  these  ideas  he  called  ar- 
chetypal, and  creation  was  therefore  a 
participation  of  matter  in  these  ideas  ; 
just  as  the  idea  of  a  house  pre-exists  in 
the  mind  of  t!ie  architect  before  its  re- 
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alization  in  form.  But  wo  will  give  the 
words  of  Alcinous,  a  philosopher  who, 
in  tlie  secoiiil  century,  wrote  a  work 
culled  "  De  Doctrina  Platonis,"  in  tlie 
introduction  to  which  he  says — "  Since 
of  things  which  are  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  according  to  nature  and  individu- 
ally, there  must  be  some  patterns  de- 
iined — namely,  ideas  from  which  sciences 
and  definitions  are  produced,  for  besides 
all  men  a  certain  man  is  thought  of,  and 
besides  all  horses  a  certain  horse ;  and 
generally,  besides  living  beings,  a  living 
Being  not  generated  and  indescribable  ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  from  one  seal 
there  are  many  impressions,  and  of  one 
man  ten  thousand  likenesses  upon  ten 
thousand,  the  idea  itself  being  originally 
the  cause  of  each  being  such  as  it  is  it- 
self. It  is  a  thing  of  necessity  that  the 
woi'ld  should  have  been  fabricated  by 
the  Deity  as  the  most  beautiful  composi- 
tion while  he  was  looking  to  some  idea 
of  a  world  as  being  a  pattern  of  this 
world,  made  as  it  were  after  a  resem- 
blance of  that  idea,  according  to  which 
it  was,  after  being  assimilated  and 
worked  out ;  Avhile  the  Deity  came  by 
the  most  wonderful  forethought  to  fah- 
ricate  the  world,  because  he  was  good. 
He  fabricated  it,  therefore,  from  matter 
which  moved  about  in  no  order  previous 
to  the  generation  of  the  heavens  ;  taking 
it  away  from  its  disordered  state,  he  led 
it  to  the  best  order,  and  adorned  its 
parts  with  becoming  numbers  and  forms, 
so  as  to  discriminate  how  tire  and  earth 
exist  at  present,  with  reference  to  air 
and  water." 

But  the  difficulty  of  this  system  of 
Plato,  the  realization  of  idea  in  form,  is 
to  account  for  the  mode  of  union  be- 
tween the  archetypal  idea  and  the  ma- 
teiialform.  Aristotle  dwells  upon  this 
difficulty  in  the*  opening  chapter  of  his 
Metaphysics,  and  insiiniates  with  more 
than  his  usual  humor  that  Plato's  theory 
is  burdened  with  a  ridiculous  necessity 
for  a  third  man  to  mediate  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real  man.  This  is  the 
ground  tone  of  Aristotle's  polemic 
against  Plato.  Let  us  now  see  how  he 
proposes  to  remedy  it. 

Piis  own  system  of  creation  is  based 
upon  a  transition  of  abstract  matter  (uXii) 
into  form  (siSog).  Here  we  have  nothing 
fiesh  but  the  counterpart,  or  if  not  the 
counterpart    certainly    something    very 


similar  to  the  dualism  of  Plato.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  abstract  matter, 
which,  after  all,  is  an  idea,  and  in  its 
very  nature,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Aristotle,  not  realized,  but  being 
in  potentiality  (fJuvafxei)  not  in  actuality 
(svspysia),  and  then,  after  complaining  of 
Plato  that  to  bring  matter  into  form  he 
invented  a  tertium  aliquid,  he  remedies 
the  difficulty  by  inventing  a  similar  ter- 
^M/m  to  bring  about  the  connection  of  his 
own  two  subjects,  matter  and  form,  and 
this  is  done  by  motion  of  four  causes. 
In  other  words,  all  objects  must  have 
existed  first  in  potentiality  ;  and  Being 
was  the  transition  of  this  potentiality  by 
the  operation  of  these  causes  into  actu- 
ality. But  we  cannot  verify,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  such  a  thing  as  poten- 
tial existence ;  we  know  only  of  forms 
and  actual  existence,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  imagine  the  potential  horse 
of  Aristotle  as  the  ideal  one  of  Plato;  we 
can  only  conceive  of  actual  existences. 
So  that  Aristotle's  theory,  thoiigh  it 
modified  the  ideal  notions  of  Plato  and 
gave  them  a  more  scientific  form,  yet 
left  the  unsatisfactory  dualism  of  Plato 
unabolished,  and  the  great  q\iestion  of 
the  mediation  between  matter  and  form, 
or  in  other  words,  of  creation,  imsettled, 
as  it  remains,  as  regards  philosophy,  to 
this  day. 

Upon  this  point  it  has  been  admirably 
said  that  "Ai-istotle  chose  another  way 
from  Plato  to  define  the  idea  of  philoso- 
phy." Both  agree  in  one  point,  that 
philosophy  was  a  science ;  that  it  was 
also  a  science  of  things,  or  of  everything 
which  is  complete  in  itself  and  doesnot 
rest  upon  the  changing  representations 
of  men.  But  Plato  sought  the  distinc- 
tion between  philosophy  and  other  kinds 
of  knowledge  in  the  ori'gin  and  diversity 
of  the  idea,  Avhilst  Aris'totle,  on  the  con- 
trary, sought  it  in  the  especial  treatment  of 
the  idea.  According  to  each,  philosophy 
is  a  system  of  rational  ideas  (Vernuntt- 
begriffen)  through  which  things  are  re- 
cognized in  their  complete  being,  because 
they  are  the  forms  in  which  God  has 
formed  them,  and  philosophy  is  there- 
fore a  science  by  which  matter  and  form 
are  comprehended  by  the  reason.  But, 
according  to  Aristotle,  all  knowledge  of 
matter  arises  from  experie7ice,  so  that  he 
could  not,  like  Plato,  so  represent  the 
character  of  philosophy  as  being  a  system 
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of  pure  ideas,  but  that  it  was  a  knowledge 
based  on  principles.  To  know  anytiiiug 
from  principles  is  the  especial  peculiarity 
of  science,  so  that  philosophy  and  science 
are  one  and  the  same. 

Still  we  repeat,  the  ideal  system  was 
not  abolished  by  Aristotle,  and  we  can 
do  no  better  in  concluding  this  part  of 
our  subject,  the  real  state  of  the  polemic 
against  Plato,  than  to  cite  here  the  opin- 
ion of  Schwegler,  one  of  the  greatest 
historians  of  philosophy  in  Germany, 
who  thus  coniirms  this  view  : — 

"  From  the  critic  of  the  Platonic  ideas 
there  diiectly  result  the  two  main  char- 
acteristics of  the  Aristotelian  system,  and 
which  together  constitute  its  cardinal 
point :  they  are  foi-m  and  matter.  Aris- 
totle for  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  when 
he  aims  at  completeness  enumerates 
four  metaphysical  causes  or  principles, 
the  formal,  the  material,  the  efficient, 
and  the  final.  In  the  case  of  a  house, 
for  example,  the  building  materials 
are  the  matter,  the  idea  of  it  the 
form,  the  efficient  cause  the  builder,  and 
the  end  (final  cause)  the  actual  house. 
These  four  principles  of  all  being,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  on  closer  inspection, 
to  reduce  themselves  to  the  single  anti- 
thesis of  matter  and  form.  In  the  first 
place  the  notion  of  the  efficient  cause 
coincides  with  that  of  the  two  other  ideal 
principles  (form  and  end).  The  efficient 
cause — namely,  is  what  conducts  the 
transition  of  potentiality  into  actuality, 
or  the  realization  of  matter  in  form.  In 
all  movement  of  an  inactual  into  an  ac- 
tual the  latter  is  the  logical  prius  and 
the  logical  motive  of  the  movement  it- 
self The  efficient  cause  of  matter  is 
consequently  the  form.  Thus  man  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  man.  The  form  of 
the  statue  in  the  understanding  of  t?te 
sculptor  is  the  cause  of  the  movement 
through  which  the  statue  comes  into  be- 
ing. But  the  efficient  or  first  cause  is 
equally  identical  with  the  final  cause  or 
end,  for  this  (the  end)  is  the  motive  of 
all  becoming  and  of  all  movement.  The 
builder  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  house, 
but  the  efficient  cause  of  the  builder  is 
the  end  to  be  accomplished — the  house. 
In  these  exami)les  it  is  already  evident 
that  the  i:)rinciples  of  form  and  end  also 
coincide,  so  far  as  both  are  conjoined  in 
the  notion  of  actuality.  For  the  end  of 
everything    is  its  completed   being,  its 
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notion  or  its  form,  the  development  into 
full  actuality  of  wliatever  is  potentially 
contained  in  it.  The  final  cause  of  the 
hand  is  its  notion,  that  of  the  seed  the 
tree  which  is  the  true  nature  of  the  seed. 
There  remain  to  us  therefore  only  the 
two  principles  which  pass  not  into  each 
other — matter  and  form.  This  (the 
foundation  of  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
nature)  is  the  conception  first  come  upon 
in  the  analytic  method  of  observing 
nature — that  all  nature  is  an  eternal  gra- 
duated conversion  of  matter  into  form, 
an  eternal  breaking  out  into  life  on  the 
part  of  this  inexhaustible  primeval  sub- 
stance in  higher  and  higher  ideal  forma- 
tions. Tliat  all  matter  should  become 
form,  all  possibility  actuality,  all  being, 
knowing,  this  is  indeed  at  once  the  im- 
practicable postulate  of  reason  and  the 
aim  of  all  becoming,  impracticable,  since 
Aristotle  expressly  maintains  that  mat- 
ter, as  privation  of  form,  can  never 
wholly  attain  to  actuality  nor  conse- 
quently to  understanding.  So  then  the 
Aristotelian  system  ends  in  an  insur- 
mountable dualism  of  matter  and  form," 

The  next  point  we  have  to  notice  is 
Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  important 
subject,  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

The  ancient  schools  before  Socrates 
had  vague  and  unsatisfactory  notions  on 
this  subject.  Thales  thought  it  a  mov- 
ing principle ;  the  Pythagoreans  that  it 
was  a  number  and  an  emanation  from  the 
central  fire ;  that  it  would  combine  with 
any  body,  and  was  destined  to  pass 
through  several.  Heraclitus  taught  that 
its  chief  excellence  was  its  freedom  from 
aqueous  particles.  He  may  be  almost 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  hint  at 
consciousness,  for  he  said  of  the  soul 
(which  probably  suggested  the  thing  to 
Aristotle,  who  notices  this  observation 
of  Heraclitus),  that  by  virtue  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  divine  reason  it  is  ca- 
pable of  recognizing  the  universal  and 
the  true.  Leucippus  thought  the  soul 
was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  round  atoms. 
Deniocritus  thought  it  consisted  in  glob- 
ular atoms  of  fire,  imparting  motion  to 
the  body.  Empedocles  believed  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls ;  in  fact,  his 
doctrine  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  later 
Gnosticism.  He  believed  in  a  universal 
pervading  Deity,  from  whom  demons 
emanated  ;  that  man  was  a  fallen  demon, 
and  there  would  be  an  ultimate  return 
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to  unity.  But  the  soul  consisted  of  a 
union  of  the  four  elements,  and  its  seat 
was  in  the  blood  ;  so  also  Critias  placed 
it  in  the  blood,  and  so  did  Protagoras. 
From  Socrates  and  Plato  we  get  a  vastly 
different  teaching — a  stride  so  far  in  ad- 
vance that  we  cannot  account  for  it  by 
any  law  of  progress.  From  these  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  speculations,  we  come 
to  a  teaching  of  a  soul  endowed  with 
high  moral  capabilities,  equal  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  flesh  and  its  desires, 
to  a  purification  of  the  life,  and  an  eleva- 
tion by  that  purifying  to  a  personal 
immortality.  It  was  a  revolution  in 
thought,  unaccountable,  and  certainly 
could  not  have  sprung  from  any  forego- 
ing speculations. 

But  when  Aristotle  adverted  to  the 
subject  he  treated  it  in  a  vastly  different 
manner,  dispersed  the  vague  fancies  of 
the  pre-Socratics,  and  opposed  the  tran- 
scendentalism of  Plato. 

The  work  which  has  reached  us,  the 
De  Anima,  in  three  books,  has  probably 
come  down  more  complete  than  any 
other.  We  have  in  it,  therefore,  a  fair 
specimen  of  Aristotle's  style.  He  begins, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  by  stating  the 
subject  and  its  vast  importance  ;  he  then 
states  the  difficulties,  passes  in  review 
all  former  speculations,  and  develops  his 
own  theory,  in  a  close,  concise  style,  di- 
vested of  all  ornament,  only  two  or 
three  scraps  of  poetry ;  a  vigorous,  rigid 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  linking  each 
thought  together ;  sometimes  adopting 
a  sliorthand  method  of  expressing  con- 
clusions so  elliptical  as  to  tax  the  ut- 
most powers  of  the  reader's  attention. 

He  starts  upon  a  principle  which  dis- 
appoints us  at  the  outset.  Instead  of 
contemplating  the  human  soul  alone,  he 
contemplates  the  universal  soul  of 
nature,  of  which  he  makes  three  grades, 
the  lowest  being  the  soul  of  plants,  the 
next  of  animals,  and  the  next  of  man  ; 
so  that  the  soul  is  shared  in  different 
proportions  by  all  organic  beings  ;  thus 
plants  have  simply  a  nutritive  soul,  ani- 
mals a  nutritive  and  sensitive,  and  man 
has  a  nutritive,  sensitive,  and  cognitive 
soul.  The  plant  is  simply  nourished, 
but  neither  feels  nor  thinks  ;  the  animal 
is  nourished  and  feels,  but  does  not 
think ;  man  unites  in  himself  these  two 
characteristics,  but  is  distinguished  from 
and   elevated   above  ail  nature  by  his 


possession  of  a  thinking  soul.  We  begin 
already  to  feel  that  we  shall  not  get 
much  out  of  Aristotle  in  the  way  of  im- 
mortality, or  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

We  must  first  see  what  sort  of  thing 
it  is,  whether  it  is  a  substance,  or  quality, 
or  quantity,  or  under  what  of  categories 
it  can  be  classified ;  and  he  then  defines 
it  as  the  first  entelechie  of  a  })hyBical 
body,  having  a  potentiality  of  life,  the 
efficient  principle  of  all  life  being  to  the 
body  just  what  the  sight  is  to  the  eye : 
the  power  of  seeing  is  the  soul  of  the  eye  : 
the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body.  Con- 
sequently, although  the  soul  was  not  a 
body,  yet  it  could  not  be  without  a  body  ; 
it  was  to  be  found  only  in  a  complete 
organic  body,  which  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  it  for  its  manifefitation. 

When  united  to  a  body  it  manifests 
itself  by  nourishment,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  in  certain  capabilities 
which  we  shall  examine. 

The  nutritive  property  of  the  soul  is 
that  on  the  operation  of  which  any  an- 
imated organism  is  kept  alive,  the  matter 
taken  into  the  body  in  shape  of  food 
is  changed  by  the  soul  through  the 
medium  of  warmth  into  bodily  matter, 
which  being  absorbed,  also  contributes 
to  the  activity  of  the  soul.  (Tiie  whole 
tendency  of  the  treatise  is  to  develop 
the  utter  dependence  of  the  soul  upon 
the  body.)  The  ultimate  end  of  this 
process  of  nourit>hment  in  animated  or- 
ganism is  generation,  which  is  the  most 
complete  act  of  being  :  to  reproduce  it- 
self m  a  being  like  itself  rests  upon  a 
natural  struggle  for  continuance,  and  in 
obedience  to  that  decree  of  nature,  that 
though  every  individual  must  perish, 
the  species  shall  continue.  Sense  and 
sensibility  are  also  manifestations  of 
soul ;  it  is  through  the  senses  we  derive 
our  knowledge  of  external  objects  ;  their 
forms  pass  through  our  senses  to  the 
soul,  which  receives  their  impression  as 
figui'es :  the  forms  being  there,  but  with- 
out the  matter.  These  forms  are  then 
submitted  to  a  still  higher  sense,  which 
unites  them  into  a  whole,  and  this  sense  is 
called  by  Aristotle  the  "  xcivvi  dicdr,ffig  " 
the  common  sense.  Sensibility  is  the 
consciousness  in  the  soul  of  the  operation 
of  sense  ;  every  sensation  leaves  either  a 
pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  feeling.  In  his 
Nicomachean  Ethics  Ai'istotle  says  that 
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pleasure  is  attendant  upon  every  act  of 
sense,  the  greater  pleasure  always  ac- 
companying the  act  of  sense,  which  en- 
ergizes towards  the  best  object;  in  that 
case  the  pleasure  which  ensues  also 
elevates  and  perfects  the  energy,  not  as 
a  result  of  mere  habit,  but  in  the  same 
way  that  the  freshness  of  youth  pre- 
served m  maturity  gives  pleasure  to  life. 

But  all  these  qualities  of  soul  are 
common  to  both  man  and  animals,  still 
the  soul  of  man  is  distinguished  as  we 
saw  at  the  outset  by  the  possession  of  a 
thinking  faculty.  Aristotle  then  pro- 
ceeds with  his  usual  cautious  and  keen 
manner  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of 
thought. 

Like  sensation,  thought  has  a  capabil- 
ity for  receiving  the  forms  of  external 
objects,  but  it  was  distinguished  from 
sensation  in  this,  that  it  required  no 
help  from  the  body.  The  seat  of  sensa- 
tion he  phiced  partly  in  the  heart  and 
partly  in  the  brain ;  but  thought  was 
the  only  portion  of  the  human  soul 
which  existed  independently  of  the  body, 
and  in  that  distinguished  the  human 
soul  from  those  of  animals  and  plants; 
and  as  if  this  were  too  great  a  conces- 
sion to  make,  Aristotle  adds  that  still 
without  sensation  there  can  be  no 
thought,  the  senses  being  absolutely 
necessai-y  to  tlie  maintenance  of  animal 
life,  and  through  that  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  higher  and  intellectual. 

The  imagination  is  not  a  thought  or  a 
perception,  but  a  combination  of  both. 
All  perceptions  leave  behind  them,  in  the 
organs  of  sense,  traces  of  those  impres- 
sions, and  an  inclination  to  renew  them, 
but  as  mere  recurrences  to  former  modi- 
fications of  the  mind,  they  may  be  either 
false  or  true,  but  when  they  are  recurred 
to  as  copies  of  former  representations, 
then  it  becomes  an  act  of  memory,  an- 
other faculty  of  the  soul,  which,  by  re- 
calling one  of  a  series  of  representations, 
may  recall  others  connected  with  it. 
From  the  idea  thus  recalled  into  the 
consciousness  it  passes  on  to  others 
either  contemporary  or  similar,  or  even 
opposite  to  it,  because  the  modifications 
of  the  suul  which  preceded  the  recalled 
idea  are  also  contemporary,  or  similar, 
or  contrary  to  the  other  ensuing  ideas. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  Aristo- 
tle's treatise  on  the  soul.  As  regards 
the   great   question    of    immortality,  he 


says  little,  and  that  little  in  a  very 
vague  manner.  He  divides  the  reason 
into  two  divisions,  the  "vou?  ■7ra(}r)Tixoc:,"  or 
passive  reason,  and  the  "  vovg  Tooinxoj,"  or 
active  reason,  and  this  brief  portion  of 
the  human  soul,  if  any,  is  that  which 
cannot  be  extinguished. 

Perhaps  we  are  scarcely  able  to  judge 
of  his  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The 
style  of  this  treatise  is  so  essentially  sci- 
entific, that  he  may  not  have  thought  it 
an  appropriate  investigation  to  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  essential  or  phenomenal  na- 
ture of  the  soul.  His  work  on  Immor- 
tality, dedicated  to  Eudemus,  has  not 
reached  us  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  had  de- 
voted a  special  treatment  to  the  subject, 
induces  us  to  think  that  he  omitted  it  in 
the  treatise  De  Anima  for  the  reasons 
suggested.  In  any  case  it  is  difficult  to 
d  aw  a  theory  of  Immortality  from  h's 
vague  and  doubtful  expressions.  He 
declares  emphatically  that  the  soul  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  organized  body  for  a 
sphere  of  activity,  that  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  sensation,  nutrition,  imagi- 
nation, all  fail  and  peiish,  and  even  the 
passive  portion  of  the  intellect,  that 
which  receives  ideas,  perishes  aiso,  and 
thus  the  only  spark  which  can  possibly 
survive  the  wreck  of  the  organism,  is 
that  active  portion  of  the  intellect  which 
operates  independently  of  the  body,  and 
makes  things  intelligible  ;  this  may  be 
indestructible. 

From  these  brief  and  hesitating  hints 
we  cannot  conclude  that  Aristotle  had 
any  belief  in  a  personal  conscious  immor- 
tality ;  the  last  vital  inextinguishable 
spark  which  he  allowed  to  survive  would 
be  absorbed  in  the  great  source  of  all 
being. 

The  best  proof  of  this  may  be  found 
in  an  ex  raordinary  observation  he 
makes  in  the  De  Anima  (lib.  I.  c.  2) 
where  he  speaks  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  resuri-cction  as  an  absunlity.  The 
power  of  motion,  he  says,  in  its  strict 
sense,  that  of  change  of  place,  caimot 
possibly  be  a  property  of  the  soul,  for  if 
so  it  might  leave  the  body  to  which  it  is 
bound  at  {)leasui-e,  and  return  to  it,  when 
in  sueh  case  the  dead  would  live  again, 
which  is  impossible. 

His  earliest  commentators  Avere  of 
ojiinion  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  AristoxenusDi- 
Ciearchus  ISirato,  Alexander  of  Aphrodi- 
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sens,  and  in  later  times  Averrhoc8, 
unite  in  the  opinion  that  Aristotle  taught 
the  dependence  of  soul  on  the  body,  and 
that  it  could  not  survive  its  destruction. 
Yet  we  find  in  his  other  works  expres- 
sions which  appear  to  refute  this  opin- 
ion. In  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  he 
says,  "  Respecting  the  dead  and  their 
participation  in  good  and  its  opposite, 
it  appears  that  from  these  observations, 
if  anything  reaches  them,  whether 
good  or  evil,  it  must  be  weak  and  small, 
either  absolutely  or  relatively  to  them  ; 
or  if  not  this  it  must  be  of  such  extent 
and  description  as  7iot  to  make  those 
happy  who  are  not  already  happy^  nor 
to  deprive  those  who  are  happy  of  their 
happiness.^^  And  further  on  in  the 
same  work  he  remarks,  that  a  life  of  in- 
tellectual energy  is  one  more  freed  from 
human  cares  than  any  other ;  and 
adds— 

"  But  such  a  life  would  be  better  than 
man  could  attain  to,  for  he  would  live 
thus  not  so  far  forth  as  he  is  man,  but 
as  there  is  something  in  him  divine. 
But  so  far  as  this  divine  part  surpasses 
the  ichole  compound  yiature^  so  far  does 
its  energy  surpass  the  eneigy  which  is 
according  to  all  other  virtue.  If,  then, 
the  intellect  be  divine  when  compared 
with  man,  the  life  also  which  is  in  obe- 
dience to  that  will  be  divine  when  com- 
pared with  human  life.  But  a  man 
ought  not  to  entertain  human  thoughts, 
as  some  would  advise,  because  he  is 
mortal,  but  as  far  as  is  possible  he  shoidd 
make  himself  immortal,  and  do  every- 
thing with  a  view  to  living  iti  accord- 
ance with  the  best  pri/iciple  in  hitn^ 

We  wish  to  point  out  here  that  Aris- 
totle, by  dividing  the  intellectual  part 
of  the  human  soul  into  two  divisions, 
the  active  and  passive,  once  more  follows 
closely  after  Plato,  who  also  taught  of  the 
soul  that  it  was  "flufxixii"  and  ''  sVidufxiiTixr)." 
"We  also  point  out  that  this  division 
made  of  human  nature,  what  in  psycho- 
logical language  is  called  a  trichotomy, 
spirit.,  soul  and  body.,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  that  in  this  they  were  both 
in  keeping  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptural  account  of  creation.  All 
living  beings,  according  to  what  we  are 
taught  in  Genesis,  are  animated  with  a 
soul  (anima),  the  principle  of  life,  so 
also  man ;  but  man  is  distinguished  at 
the  outset  of  creation  by  the  fact  that 


the  Creator  called  all  other  creations  in- 
to being  by  his  word  :  but  he  made  man 
(plastically)  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  breathed  into  him  his  own  spirit, 
by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  all 
other  created  things,  inasmuch  as  they 
merely  had  life,  and  tliat  he  had  life, 
50uiand  spirit. 

We  find  this  distinction  also  clearly 
and  pointedly  maintained  by  Paul : 
amongst  many  other  passages  the  most 
emphatic  is  1st  Epis.  Timothy,  v.  23. 
And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly,  "oXoTcXsrc;"  (thi'ough  and  through, 
as  Luther  has  it),  and  I  i)ray  God  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  pre- 
served. Again,  in  Heb.  iv.,  12,  he 
speaks  of  the  Word  of  God  ."dividing 
asunder  the  soul  and  s^nrit,  and  the 
Joints  and  marrow  /  "  again  spirit,  soul, 
and  body. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  six  chap- 
ters of  his  work  on  Physiognomy  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  genuine,  we 
may  attribute  to  Aristotle  the  founda- 
tion of  that  science  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  modern  times  by  Carus,  Lava- 
ter,  and  Spurzheim.  Its  genuineness 
has  been  questioned,  but  it  appears  in 
the  earliest  lists  we  have  of  his  works, 
and  there  is  no  internal  evidence  of  any 
consequence  to  suggest  its  spuriousness  ; 
we  recognize  the  method  and  style  of 
Aristotle,  though  some  of  the  words  are 
unusual ;  but  still  we  certainly  do  not 
find  such  a  clear  effort  to  reduce  the 
manifestations  of  character  and  spirit 
upon  the  features  to  a  scientific  system 
in  any  subsequent  writer  of  his  school. 
The  science  of  physiognomy  has  been 
neglected  amongst  us,  but  has  found 
many  students  in  Germany;  besides 
those  already  mentioned  we  may  add 
Hegel,  amongst  whose  MSS.  was  found 
an  immense  mass  of  material  up(m  the 
subject,  gleaned  from  such  works  as 
Zin'imerman  on  Solitude  ;  Meiner's  Let- 
ters on  the  Swiss ;  Wunsch's  Kosmolo- 
gische  Unterhaltuiigen;  Rousseau's 
Confessions,  and  Nicolai's  Travels  in 
Germany.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  re- 
cognized study  in  his  day,  and  he  had 
collected  a  whole  system  of  physiognomi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  Germans,  Bava- 
rians, Brandenburgliers,  Viennese,  and 
Tyrolese,  and  it  is  probable  that  out  of 
these  physiognomical  reseaiches  into  the 
manifestation  of  spirit  through  the  couu- 
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tenance,  arose  his  great  work  the  Pha- 
nomenologie  des  Geists. 

As  regards  the  genuineness  of  this  frag- 
ment of  Aristotle,  we  may  mention  that 
in  some  of  his  works  there  are  many- 
hints  of  such  a  science  sufficiently  point- 
ed to  convince  us  that  it  had  occupied  his 
mind.  In  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  he  re- 
marks that  "those  who  are  ashamed 
gi-ow  red,  and  those  who  fear  death 
grow  pale,"  both,  therefore,  appear  in 
some  sort  to  be  connected  with  the 
body. 

In  the  Rhetoric  he  compares  the  de- 
velopment of  oligarchy  as  a  disfigure- 
ment to  flat  or  hooked  noses.  He  says, 
"  a  democracy  is  not  only  weakened  by 
remissness,  so  as  to  end  at  last  in  an 
oligarchy,  but  also  from  being  overstrain- 
ed^ just  as  hooked  or  flat  noses,  if  left  to 
themselves,  not  only  approach  the  mean, 
but  become  excessively  hooked  or  flat, 
and  so  shaped  that  they  do  not  look  at 
all  like  noses."  In  the  same  work  he 
says  that  long  hair  is  a  badge  of  freedom, 
"  since  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  with  long 
hair  to  perform  any  servile  act."  When 
we  remember  what  the  Lombards,  or 
long  beards,  did  we  shall  recognize  the 
truth  of  this  remark  of  Aristotle. 

"  Beauty  exists,"  he  says,  "  only  with 
good  stature,  for  little  persons  may  be 
very  pretty  and  well  proportioned,  but 
cannot  be  beautiful."  "  The  step  of  the 
magnanimous  man  is  slow,  his  voice  deep, 
and  his  language  stately;  for  he  who 
only  feels  anxiety  about  a  few  things  is 
not  apt  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  he  who 
thinks  highly  of  nothing  is  not  vehe- 
ment, and  shrillness  and  quickness  of 
speaking  arise  from  these  things,"  but  he 
adds,  "  vain  men  are  fine  in  their  dress 
and  gestures."  His  canon  of  beauty  is 
as  follows : 

"  The  beauty  of  youth  is  having  a 
body  capable  of  enduring  toil,  being  at 
the  same  time  pleasant  to  look  upon  :  the 
beauty  of  man  at  the  prime  of  life  is 
having  a  body  capable  of  enduring  the 
toils  of  war,  pleasant  to  look  at,  yet  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  awe.  The  beauty 
of  the  old  man  is  to  have  a  body  strong 
enough  for  such  labor  as  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  free  from  pain,  by  reason 
of  having  none  of  those  infirmities  by 
which  old  age  is  disfigured."  One  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  Greek 
culture  is,  that  they  not  only  developed 


the  soul  but  the  body  also ;  gymnastics 
formed  a  portion  of  the  education  of 
youth  as  well  as  music ;  so  that  we  are 
not  surprised  when  Aristotle  makes  the 
perfection  of  race  to  consist  in  numerous 
and  virtuous  youth.  "  Fair  ofispring  will 
be  where  there  is  youth,  numerous  and 
virtuous  ;  virtuous  first  in  reference  to 
the  virtue  of  the  body,  which  is  stature, 
beauty,  strength,  and  ability  for  the 
games  ;  second,  in  reference  to  the  virtue 
of  the  soul,  which  is  temperance  and 
courage."  The  virtue  of  females  also 
was  vitally  necessary  to  this  perfection 
of  race,  as  well  as  to  domestic  felicity. 
"  For  those  states  in  which  the  condition 
of  woman  is  bad,  as  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians for  instance,  they  hardly  enjoy  the 
half  of  the  happiness." 

He  based  this  science  of  physiognomy 
upon  the  pi'inciple  that  the  soul  and  body 
naturally  aftect  each  other:  it  is  evident 
from  intoxication  and  sickness,  fear, 
love,  anger,  the  soul  suffers  a  change 
from  the  passions  of  the  body,  and  the 
body  reflects  the  passions  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  and  the  body  are  so  connascent- 
ly  affected  towards  each  other,  as,  in 
fact,  to  become  to  each  other  the  cause 
of  most  of  these  passions:  for  an  animal 
is  never  so  generated  as  to  have  the  form 
of  one  animal  and  the  soul  of  another, 
but  it  has  the  body  and  soul  of  the  same 
animal,  so  that  a  particular  disposition 
must  necessarily  ibllow  from  a  particular 
body.  Further,  those  who  are  skilled  in 
nature  are  able,  from  the  form  of  the 
body,  to  survey  in  each  the  passions  of 
the  soul,  because  they  are  reflected  in 
the  body,  and  if  these  things  be  so,  there 
will  be  a  science  of  physiognomy. 

We  cannot  here  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  development  of  this  science  than 
to  remark  that  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
genuine  Aristotelian  manner,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary mass  of  facts  gathered  to- 
gether upon  the  subject.  Historians, 
novelists,  ethnographers,  all  exercise 
such  a  science  unconsciously,  but  it  is 
only  amongst  the  Germans  who  suffer 
nothing  to  escape  them  that  Aristotle's 
hints  have  been  developed  and  system- 
atized. 

We  must  conclude  this  paper  by 
following  the  fate  of  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy as  reflected  in  the  Peripatetic 
schools,  from  the  death  of  its  founder 
down  to  its  disappearance. 
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Theophrastus  succeeded  and  presided 
over  the  school  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
after  him  came  Eudemus  of  Rhodes. 
These  two  men  kept  tolerably  true  to  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  tlie  latter  how- 
ever more  than  the  former.  Theophras- 
tus followed  more  particularly  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  especially  of  botany ; 
and  we  still  have  a  work  of  his  called 
"  Characters,"  which  investigated  the  ex- 
pression of  the  varied  dispositions  of 
humanity.  They  wrote  commentaries 
on  Aristotle's  works,  and  other  Avorks 
bearing  similar  titles,  none  of  which  save 
the  Ethics  of  Eudemus  has  come  down 
to  us.  Tlie  other  members  of  the  tirst 
group  of  Peripatetics  are  Phanias  Aris- 
toxenus,  the  musician,  Dicaiarchus, 
Heraclides  of  Pontus;  Strato  of  Larap- 
saciis  Demetrius  ;  Lyko,  Hieronymus  of 
Rhodes;  Kritolaus,  Diodorus,  Staseas, 
and  Kratippus.  These  followers  turned 
away  from  metaphysical  speculation,  and 
directed  their  attention  partly  to  natural 
studies  and  partly  to  a  popular  form  of 
ethical  teaching.  A  still  later  school  of 
Peripatetics  revived  in  a  certain  degree 
the  genuine  Aristotelianism  by  commen- 
tary and  interpretation.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished among  these  are  Andronicus 
of  Rhodes  (circ.  70  b.c),  who  arranged 
the  Aristotelian  writings ;  Boethus  of 
Sidon ;  Nieolaus  of  Damascus ;  who 
taught  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tiberias ; 
Aspasius  and  Adrastus  of  Aphrodisias 
(about  120  A.D.),  and  still  later  (200  a.o.) 
the  better  known  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias, of  whose  Scholia  we  have  some 
choice  portions,  besides  works  on  De 
Aninia,  De  Fato,  &c.  He  was  follo\ved 
by  Porphyrins  in  the  third  century,  and 
Simplicius  in  the  sixth. 

The  fate  of  Aristotle's  works  after  the 
death  of  his  immediate  successor  will 
account  for  the  meagre  contributions  of 
the  Peripatetic  schools ;  the  gradual 
decay  of  Greek  life  from  that  time  dis- 
couraged all  philosophical  development, 
so  that  Aristotle,  who  really  did  the  most 
practical  work,  Avho  arranged  and  sum- 
med up  the  whole  speculations  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  and  left  it  in  a  concrete  sys- 
tem, was  really  the  last  and  greatest  mem- 
ber of  the  true  Greek  school. 

His  followers,  from  want  of  his  works 
and  from  the  tendency  of  the  times,  de- 
generated from  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
and   succumbed  to  the  new  influences 
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and  wants  arising  around  them,  When 
Sulla  rifled  Athens  of  its  treasures  and 
carried  ott'  the  writings  of  Aristotle  to 
Rome,  he  drew  the  line  under  the  long 
list  of  Greek  philosopliei's,  for  during 
the  Roman  influence  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy gradually  degenerated,  and  be- 
came to  a  great  extent  lost  to  the  world. 


Cornhill  Magazine. 
GREAT  SOLAR  ECLIPSES. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August  there 
will  occur  the  most  remarkable  solar 
eclipse  that  has  taken  place  within  his- 
toric times,  or  tliat  will  take  place  for 
many  lumdreds  of  years.  A  black  shadow 
upwards  of  140  miles  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  penumbra  4,000  miles  wide, 
will  sweep  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Afri- 
ca across  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  and  the  East  Indian  Archipel- 
ago— a  distance  of  moi'e  than  8,000  miles. 
The  Royal  Society  and  the  Astronomical 
Society  have  sent  out  expeditious,  well 
supplied  with  telescopes,  spectroscopes, 
polariscopes, — in  fact,  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  astronomical  science, — 
to  take  advantage  of  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  for  obtaining  an  answer  to 
the  interesting  questions  respecting  solar 
physics  which  have  been  suggested  by 
the  phenomena  of  former  eclipses.  A 
particular  interest  is  attached  to  the  in- 
quiry in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  during 
the  past  tew  yearns  by  direct  examination 
of  the  solar  orb.  The  whirling  motion 
of  the  solar  spots;  their  strange  periodi- 
city ;  the  singular  association  Avhich  ex- 
ists between  this  periodicity  and  the 
periodicity  of  terrestrial  magnetic  varia- 
tions ;  the  suspected  influence  of  the  plan- 
ets upon  the  solar  atmosphere  ;  these  and 
many  other  singular  discoveries  await 
interpretation,  and  a  strong  impression 
prevails  among  astronomers  that  the  so- 
lution of  these  problems  will  be  hastened 
if  the  observations  of  the  great  eclipse 
should  prove  successful. 

Among  the  total  eclipses  recorded 
during  historic  times,  there  are  some 
which  stand  out  among  the  rest  on  ac- 
count either  of  their  magnitude  or  of  the 
historical  interest  associated  with  them. 
We  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
more  remarkable  solar  eclipses  whose 
records  have  been  preserved.  Before  do- 
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ing  so,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  the  circumstances  on  Avhicli  the  iiiag- 
nitude  of  a  solar  eclipse  depends;  and  to 
explain  why  it  is  that  so  few  eclipses  oc- 
cur which  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
great  total  eclipses. 

The  average  apparent  dimensions  of 
the  sun  exceed  those  of  the  moon.  But 
both  bodies  vary  in  apparent  magnitude 
— the  moon  more  than  the  sun.  Per- 
haps many  of  our  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  we  receive  fully  one- 
fourth  more  light  from  some  full  moons 
than  from  others,  owing  to  the  variation 
of  her  apparent  magnitude.  According- 
ly, when  she  is  at  her  largest,  and  the 
sun  at  his  smallest,  she  is  able  to  hide 
him  wholly  from  onr  view,  and  consid- 
erably to  overlap  his  disc  all  round. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance 
besides  proximity  to  the  earth  which 
affects  the  moon's  apparent  dimensions. 
She  appears  to  grow  larger  as  she  rises 
above  the  horizon.  We  are  not  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  appearance  which  she 
presents  to  the  naked  eye.  Judged  in 
this  way  she  seems  to  grow  smaller  as 
she  rises  above  the  horizon.  But  when 
she  is  measured  by  any  trustworthy  in- 
strument the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  cause  of  the  peculiarity  is 
not  far  to  seek.  "VVe  see  tlie  moon,  not 
from  the  centre  of  her  orbit  (that  is, 
the  earth's  centre),  but  from  a  point  on 
the  earth's  surface, — a  point,  therefore, 
Avhich  is  four  thousand  miles  nearer  to 
the  moon's  orbit.  Accordingly,  if  the 
moon  were  directly  overhead  (which 
never  happens  in  our  latitudes)  her  dis- 
tance from  us  would  be  diminished  by 
4,000  miles,  and  she  would  look  propor- 
tionately larger.  The  sun  is  not  affected 
in  this  way,  because  four  thousand  miles 
is  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
enormous  distance  at  which  the  sun  is 
removed  from  us.  Accordingly,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  higher  the  moon 
is  at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse,  the 
greater  is  the  eclipse. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  an  eclipse 
may  be  as  great  as  possible,  the  sun 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
earth,  which  happens  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July;  the  moon  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  earth,  which  hap- 
pens (roughly  speaking)  once  in  every 
lunar  moiuh ;  and  the  sun  and  moon 
should  be  wnost  hnmediately  overhead, 
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which  can  only  happen  at  midday  in 
tropical  countries.  It  wu!l  readily  be 
conceived  how  seldom  these  conditions 
caia  be  fulfilled  (in  combination  with  the 
other  conditions  which  determine  the 
occurrence  of  an  eclijise  at  all).  In  fact 
it  has  never  yet  happened  that  any  very 
close  approach  has  been  made  to  the 
simultaneous  fulfilment  of  all  the  con-^ 
ditions. 

But,  in  the  coming  eclipse  two  of  the 
conditions  will  be  almost  exactly  fulfilled, 
and  the  third  pretty  nearly  so.  The 
moon  will  be  so  near  that  her  apparent 
diameter  will  only  fall  short  of  its  great- 
est possible  value  by  about  one-thou- 
sandth part.  At  the  time  of  largest 
eclijise  (which  happens  when  the  black 
shadow  is  traversing  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago)  the  eclipsed  sun  will  be  less 
than  three  degrees  from  the  point  imme- 
diately overhead  ;  and,  lastly,  the  sun's 
apparent  diameter  will  be  very  much 
smaller  than  it  is  when  he  is  at  his  mean 
distance  from  the  earth. 

We  proceed  to  discuss  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  eclipses  recorded  by 
ancient  historians. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  no  eclipses 
are  recorded  in  the  Bible.  There  have 
been  some  astronomers  who  have  ima- 
gined that  the  "  going  back  of  the  shad- 
ow upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz  "  was  caused 
by  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun.  But  this 
supposition  seems  too  fancilul  to  be  ad-' 
mitted,  even  if  it  were  the  case  that  a 
partial  eclipse  could  have  caused  the  re- 
trogression of  the  shadow.  We  are  told 
distinctly  that  the  "going  back  of  the 
shadow  "  was  a  miraculous,  not  a  natu- 
ral event ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  so, 
or  if  we  might  infer  that  it  was  the 
prophet's  foreknowledge  of  an  api)roach- 
ing  eclipse  which  constituted  the  mira- 
cle, yet  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  no 
partial  or  total  eclipse  could  produce 
the  effects  described.  Such  an  eclipse 
undoubtedly  causes  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  shadow  on  a  dial ;  the 
shadow  at  first  moves  more  slowly,  after- 
wards more  quickly,  than  it  Avould  other- 
wise do,  but  it  cannot  possibly  go  back. 

The  first  important  eclipse  whose  re- 
cords have  reached  us  is  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  year  584  n.c.  It  took  place, 
Herodotus  relates,  while  the  IMedes  and 
Lydians  were  engaged  in  battle.  He 
thus   describes  the  occurrence  : — "  The 
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■war  hnd  continued  between  the  two  r.a- 
tions  with  balanced  success  lor  live  years. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  another 
battk;  took  place  ;  and  after  both  sides 
liad  fouo;lit  witliout  advantiige,  and 
when  the  engagenient  was  growing 
warm,  the  day  was  suddenly  turned  into 
night.  Tliis  had  been  foretold  to  the 
lonians  by  Thales  the  Milesian,  who  pre- 
dicted the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it 
would  hiippen.  The  Lydians  and  Medes, 
seeing  that  day  had.  given  place  to  night, 
desisted  from  combat,  and  were  equally 
anxious  to  make  peace."  Astronomers 
-and  histoi'ians  had  for  a  long  time  been  in 
doubt  respecting  the  date  of  this  remark- 
able eclipse.  'I'he  astronomical  difficulty 
of  the  question  is  connected  with  an  in- 
teresting peculiarity  of  lunar  motion, 
into  which  we  need  not  now  enter.  Until 
this  peculiarity  had  been  mastered, 
which  has  only  happened  quite  recently, 
Baily's  supposition  that  the  echpsemust 
l)ave  occurred  in  the  year  009  n.c,  was 
accepted  as  the  best  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. But  the  Astronomer  Royal  has 
now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
eclipse  took  place  on  May  28,  in  the  year 
584  ]?.c.,  the  very  year  assigned  to  the 
event  by  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Xenophon  mentions  a  remarkable 
eclipse  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Larissa 
by  the  Persians.  During  the  retreat 
which  was  so  ably  conducted  by  Xeno- 
])hon,  the  Greeks  passed  "  a  large  de- 
serted city  called  Larissa,  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  Medes.  Its  walls  were 
twenty-five  feet  thick  and  100  feet  hig'h  ; 
its  circumference  two  parasangs  ;  it  was 
built  of  burnt  brick,  on  a  foundation  of 
stone  twenty  feet  high.  When  the  Per- 
sians conquered  the  Medes,  the  Persian 
king  besieged  this  city,  but  was  unable 
to  capture  it  till  a  cloud  hid  the  sun 
wholly  from  view,  when  the  inhabitants 
Aviihdi  ew^  in  great  fear,  and  the  city  was 
captured."  Xenophon  mentions  that 
the  Greeks,  after  passing  Larissa,  reached 
another  deserted  city  called  Mespila. 
Layard  has  identified  Larissa  with  the 
modern  Nimroud,  where  there  still  exist 
the  very  ruins  described  by  Xenophon  ; 
Mespila  he  identities  with  the  modern 
Mosul.  Of  course  it  is  im])ossible  to 
doubt  that  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
not  the  mere  concealment  of  the  sun 
under  a  cloud,  was  the  cause  of  the  city's 
capture.     The   Astronomer  Royal    has 


shown  that  til  is  interesting  event  occurred 
on  May  19,  550  n.c. 

Another  eclipse  has  been  examined  by 
the  Astiononier  Royal,  which  had  given 
great  trouble  to  historians.  This  is  the 
eclipse  which  took  place  when  Xerxes  Avas 
advancing  with  his  army  from  Sard  is  to 
Abydos.  Herodotus  relates  that  just  as 
the  army  was  setting  forth  the  sun  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  its  place  in  the 
heavens,  though  there  were  no  clouds, 
and  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear  ;  "thus," 
says  he,  "  the  day  was  turned  into 
night."  Mr.  Airy,  however,  refers  this 
description  to  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon,,  which  took  place  on  March  13, 
478  B.C.  Xo  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ap- 
pears to  be  reconcilable  with  the  ac- 
count of  Herodotus,  and  therefore  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  there  is  an 
error  of  some  sort  in  his  narrative. 

It  is  singular  how  often  the  occurrence 
of  a  total  eclipse  is  connected  with  the 
military  and  naval  undertakings  of  an- 
cient nations.  Most  of  our  readei's 
must  remember  the  narrative  of  the  to- 
tal eclipse  which  seriously  threatened 
the  success  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Athenians  under  Pericles  against  the 
Laceda?monians.  "  The  whole  fleet  was 
in  readiness,  and  Pericles  on  board  his 
own  galley,  when  there  happened  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  sudden  dark- 
ness was  looked  upon  as  an  unfavorable 
omen,  and  threw  the  sailors  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  Pericles,  ob- 
serving that  the  pilot  was  much  astonish- 
ed and  perplexed,  took  his  cloak,  and 
having  covered  his  eyes  with  it,  asked 
him  if  he  found  anything  terrible  in 
that,  or  considered  it  as  a  l>ad  presage  ? 
Upon  his  answering  in  the  negative, 
Pericles  said,  '  Where  is  the  ditlerence, 
then,  between  this  and  the  other,  except 
that  sometiiing  bigger  than  my  cloak 
causes  the  eclipse  '?  '  " 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  problems  with  which  ancient 
eclipses  have  supplied  our  modern  as- 
tronomers, is  that  which  is  connected 
with  what  is  termed  the  eclipse  of  Aga- 
thocles.  After  his  defeat  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Agathocles  was  besieged  by 
them  in  Syracuse.  But  taking  advantage 
of  a  relaxation  in  the  vigilance  of  the 
blockading  fleet,  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fleet  which  had  been  sent 
for  his  relief,  he  quitted  Syracuse,  andj 
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passing  over  into  Africa,  waged  for  four 
years  a  successful  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginian forces.  It  is  related  by  Dio- 
dorus  Sicuhis  that  the  voyage  to  Africa 
occupied  six  days,  and  that  on  the  se- 
cond day  of  the  journey  an  eclipse  oc- 
curred, during  whicli  the  darkness  was 
so  great  that  stars  became  visible  in 
all  directions.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  eclipse  was  a  total 
one.  But  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  account  Avith  the  calculated 
path  of  the  moon's  shadow  during  the 
only  total  eclipse  which  corresponds 
with  the  historical  and  chronological 
details  of  the  event.  Baily's  calculation 
of  the  echpse  threw  the  shadow  about  200 
miles  fiom  the  most  southerly  position 
which  can  possibly  have  been  attained 
by  Agathocles  on  the  second  day  of  his 
journey  from  Syracuse.  The  labors  ot 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  founded  on  im- 
proved tables  of  the  lunar  motions,  have 
been  more  successful;  and  he  has  shown 
that  the  northern  limit  of  the  zone  oftotal 
shadow  must  have  passed  some  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  south  of  Syracuse — a 
distance  which  might  readily  have  been 
traversed  by  Agathocles  within  the 
time  named. 

It  is  related  by  Philostratus  in  his 
L[fe  of  Apollo)ims,  that  a  singular 
])henomenon  preceded  and  announced 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Domitian.  "A 
certain  crown,  resembling  the  Iris,  sur- 
rounded the  sun's  disc  and  hid  his  light." 
We  cannot  doubt  that  reference  is  here 
made  to  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
calculation  shows  that  such  an  eclipse 
occurred  in  the  year  ninety-live  of  our 
Lord. 

We  pass  to  the  records  of  eclipses 
which  have  occurred  more  recently. 

William  of  Malmesbury  relates  that 
the  eclipse  of  August  2,  1133,  j^resaged 
the  death  of  Henry  I.  "  The  elements 
shewed  their  grief,"  he  says,  "at  the 
passing  away  of  this  great  king.  For 
on  that  day  the  sun  hid  his  resplendent 
foce  at  the  sixth  hour,  in  fearful  dark- 
ness, disturbing  men's  ininds  by  his 
eclipse." 

Seven  years  later  another  remarkable 
eclipse  occurred  which  is  thus  referred 
to  by  the  same  writer: — "In  the  Lent 
the  sun  and  the  moon  darkened  about 
noontide,  when  men  were  eating ;  and 
they  lighted  candles  to  eat   by.'    That 


was  the  thirteenth  day  before  the  cal- 
ends of  A])ril."  (Tlie  worthy  chronicler 
might  as  well  have  adhered  to  the  more 
usual  method  of  expressing  the  date.) 
"  Men  were  very  much  struck  with  won- 
der." "  The  darkness  became  so  great," 
he  says  elsewhere,  "  that  men  feared  the 
ancient  chaos  was  about  to  return,  and 
on  going  out,  they  perceived  several 
stars  around  the  sun." 

Amongst  all  the  eclipses  hitherto 
mentioned  there  is  only  one — viz.  the 
eclipse  of  Thales — which  is  comparable 
with  that  of  August  17.  And  among 
more  recent  eclipses  there  is  only  one 
other  approaching  it  in  magnitude. 
This  eclipse,  which  occurred  on  June  17, 
1433,  was  visible  in  Scotland,  and  Avas 
long  remembered  in  that  country  as  ''  the 
Black  Hour."  It  occurred  at  about 
thi'ee  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  re- 
cords preserved  res]>ecting  it  relate  that 
nothing  was  visible  during  the  height  of 
the  totality.  Professor  Grant  considers 
that  "this  la«;t  remnrk  is  a  manifest  ex- 
aggeration." Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eclipse  was 
one  of  unusual  extent,  for  the  mathema- 
tician Maclaurin  found  that  "  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  the  sun  was  only 
two  degrees  from  perigee,  the  moon 
not  more  than  thirteen  degrees  from 
apogee."  But  neither  in  this  eclipse 
nor  that  of  Thales  did  the  totnlity  last 
so  long  as  it  will  during  the  approach- 
ing eclipse. 

In  159>>  another  total  eclipse  occurred 
Avhich  was  visible  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  day  of  the  eclipse  was  remembered 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  as  Bhick 
Saturday.  In  a  similar  way  the  day  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  1652  was  named  Mirk 
Monday  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
although  the  eclipse  has  long  since  been 
forgotten,  the  expression  is  still  used  in 
many  parts  of  that  country. 

It  is  singular  that  none  of  the  eclipses 
we  have  recorded  had  led  to  any  ob- 
servations of  any  value  to  the  physical 
inquirer.  Modern  eclipses,  on  the  con- 
trary, derive  their  chief  interest  from 
observations  of  this  sort. 

In  the  total  eclipse  of  1706,  which 
was  observed  at  Montpellier,  and  a 
variety  of  other  jilaces  in  Western  and 
Central  Euro|»e,  the  bright  stars  Alde- 
boran  and  Capella,  and  the  planets 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  Saturn,  were  vis- 
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ible  to  the  naked  eye.  "  Bats  flew  about 
as  they  do  at  dusk.  Fowls  and  pigeons 
flew  hastily  to  their  roosts.  Cage-birds 
were  silent,  and  hid  their  beads  under 
their  wings.  Animals  at  labor  in  the 
fields  stood  still."  Duillier  relates  that 
at  Geneva  the  Council  were  compelled 
to  close  their  deliberations,  as  they  could 
see  neither  to  read  nor  write.  "In  many 
places  people  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  prayed  witli  earnestness,  imagining 
that  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  come. 
From  the  tops  of  the  Svviss  mountains  as 
many  stars  were  seen  as  at  the  time  of 
full  moon.  A  peculiar  color  overs])read 
the  sky  resembling  neither  the  darkness 
of  night  nor  the  mixed  colors  of  the 
twiliglit  sky.  Even  those  who  v/ere 
prepared  for  the  spectacle  were  appalled 
by  the  solemn  gloom  which  fell  upon 
the  face  of  nature." 

Halley  speaks  in  similar  terms  of  the 
last  total  eclipse  'which  was  visible  in 
London.  It  took  place  in  tlie  year  1715. 
"  I  forbear,"  says  Halley,  "  to  mention  the 
chill  and  damp  which  attended  the  dark- 
ness of  this  eclipse,  of  which  most  spec- 
tators were  sensible  and  equally  judges. 
Nor  shall  I  trouble  you  with  the  concern 
that  appeared  in  all  sorts  of  animals, 
birds,  b?asts,  and  fishes,  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  sun,  since  ourselves  could 
hardly  behold  it  without  some  sense  of 
horror." 

The  eclipse  of  May  2,  1733,  is  remark- 
able  as  being  the  first  in  which  the 
singular  appearances  termed  the  "  red 
prominences  "  were  observed.  "  Four 
spots  of  a  redrlish  color  were  seen 
near  the  limb  of  the  moon,  but  not  in 
immediate  contact  with  it."  The  chief 
interest  attending  the  observation  of 
totid  eclipses  is  at  present  centred  on 
these  mysterious  protuberances.  It  has 
been  shown  very  clearly  that  they  belong 
to  the  sun,  but  what  they  may  be,  or 
whtit  tremendous  processes  going  on 
within  his  atmosphere  they  may  be  held 
to  indicate,  remains  as  yet  unknown. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  long  duration  of 
the  totality  of  the  ai)proacliing  eclipse, 
and  the  circumstance  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  observe  the  eclipse  at  several 
points  along  the  shadow's  track  (which 
it  will  be  remembered  is  upwards  of  8,000 
miles  long)  will  enable  astronomers  to 
gain  some  knowledge  respecting  the  red 
prominences.     Yet  more  hopeful  is  the 


fact  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
subtle  analytical  power  of  the  most 
Avonderful  instrument  of  research  yet 
invented — the  spectroscope — will  be  ap- 
plied to  examine  these  strange  solar 
excrescences. 

We  pass  over  several  total  eclipses  to 
come  to  the  first  of  those  which  have 
been  made  the  object  of  scientiKc  ex; 
peditions.  The  eclipse  of  July  8,  1842, 
which  was  visible  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  in  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  aroused  an  intense  interest 
among  European  astronomers.  The  lead- 
ing observers  of  France,  Italy,  England, 
Germany,  and  Russia  repaired  to  various 
suitable  stations  ahmg  the  track  of  cen- 
ti-al  eclipse.  M.  Arago  went  to  Perjiignan, 
M.  Valz  to  Marseilles,  M.  Petit  to  Mont- 
pellier;  M.  Carlini  went  to  JMilan,  MM. 
Santini  and  Conti  to  Padua  ;  the  Astron- 
omer Royal  went  to  Snpei-ga,  Baily  to 
Pavia  ;  M.  Schumacher  and  Littron 
awaited  the  eclipse  at  Vieima  ;  and,  last- 
ly, the  Russian  observers,  O.  Struve  and 
Schidlowski,  went  to  Lipesk.  All  these 
observers  were  fortunate  in  obtaining 
excellent  views  of  the  phenomenon. 
We  shall  quote  M.  Arago's  interesting 
description  of  the  occurrence  : — 

"At  Perpignan,  persons  who  were 
seriously  unwell  alone  remained  "within 
doors.  As  soon  as  day  began  to  break, 
the  popidation  covered  the  teri-aces  and 
battlements  of  the  town,  as  well  as  ail 
the  little  eminences  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  view  ot  the 
sun  as  he  ascended  above  the  horizon.  At 
the  citadel  we  had  under  our  eyes,  be- 
sides numerous  groups  of  citizens  estab- 
lished on  the  slopes,  a  body  of  soldiers 
about  to  be  reviewed.  The  hour  of  the 
commencement  oi  the  eclipse  drew  nigh. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  persons, 
with  smoked  glasses  in  their  hands,  were 
examining  the  radiant  globe  projected 
upon  an  azure  sky.  Although  armed 
with  onr  powerful  telescopes,  we  had 
hardly  begun  to  discern  the  small  notch 
on  the  western  limb  of  the  sun,  when 
an  immense  exclamation,  formed  by  the 
blending  together  of  twenty  thonsand 
difierent  voices,  announced  to  us  that  we 
had  anticipated,  by  only  a  few  seconds, 
the  observation  made  with  the  unaided 
eye  by  twenty  thousand  astronomers 
ctpupped  for  the  occasion,  whose  first 
essay  this   was.     A   lively  ciiriosity,   a 
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spirit  of  emulation,  the  desire  of  not 
being  outdone,  had  the  privilege  of 
giving  to  the  natural  vision  an  unusual 
power  of  penetration.  During  the  in- 
terval that  elapsed  between  this  moment 
and  the  almost  total  disap])earance  of 
tlie  sun,  we  remarked  nothing  worthy  of 
relation  in  the  countenances  of  so  many- 
spectators.  But  when  the  sun,  reduced 
to  a  very  narrow  filament,  began  to 
throw  upon  the  horizon  only  a  very 
feeble  light,  a  sort  of  uneasiness  seized 
upon  all ;  every  person  felt  a  desire  to 
communicate  his  impressions  to  those 
around  him.  Hence  arose  a  deep  mur- 
mur, resembling  that  sent  forth  by  the 
distant  ocean  after  a  tempest.  The 
hum  of  voices  increased  in  intensity  as 
the  solar  crescent  grew  more  slender  ;  at 
length  the  crescent  disappeared,  dark- 
ness suddenly  succeeded  light,  and  an 
absolute  silence  marked  this  ])hase  of 
the  eclipse,  with  as  great  precision  as 
did  the  pendulum  of  our  astronomical 
clock.  The  jjhenomenon  in  its  magnifi- 
cence had  triumphed  over  the  petulance 
of  youth,  over  the  levity  which  certain 
persons  assume  as  a  sign  of  superiority, 
over  the  noisy  indifference  of  which 
soldiers  usually  make  profession.  A  pro- 
found stillness  also  reigned  in  the  air; 
the  birds  had  ceased  to  sing.  After  an 
interval  of  solemn  expectation,  which 
lasted  about  two  minutes,  transports  of 
joy,  shouts  of  enthusiastic  applause,  salu- 
ted with  the  same  accord,  the  same 
spontaneous  feeling,  the  first  reappear- 
ance of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  To  a  con- 
dition of  melancholy,  produced  by  senti- 
ments of  an  indefinable  nature,  there 
succeeded  a  lively  and  intelligible  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  which  no  one  sought  to 
escape  from  or  moderate  the  impulses 
of;  to  the  majority  of  the  public  the 
phenomenon  had  ai-rived  at  its  term. 
The  other  phases  of  the  eclipse  had  few 
attentive  s])ectators,  beyond  the  persons 
specially  devoted  to  astronomical  pur- 
suits." 

M.  Arago  quotes  also  aheautiful  anec- 
dote in  illustration  of  the  peculiar  infiu- 
ence  ])roduced  by  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  Sim's  light,  and  of  the  joy  which 
springs  unbidden  to  the  heart  at  the  re- 
turn of  his  beams.  A  little  girl  was 
watching  her  flock  when  the  sun  began 
to  be  darkened.  As  it  gradually  lost  its 
light   she  became  more   and  more  dis- 


tressed, and  when  at  length  it  disap- 
peared altogether  her  terror  was  so  great 
that  she  began  to  weep  and  to  cry  out 
for  help.  "  Her  tears  were  still  floAving 
when  the  sun  sent  forth  his  first  ray. 
Reassured  by  his  light,  the  child  signed 
herself  with  the  cross,  exclaiming,  in 
the  2)atoisof  the  province, '  O,  beou  Sou- 
leou  !  '  (oh,  beau  soleil !)" 

Remarkable  effects  were  produced  on 
birds  and  animals  by  the  sudden  dark- 
ness. Bats  and  owls  came  out  from 
their  retreats;  domestic  fowl  Avent  to 
roost ;  and  swallows  were  seized  with  so 
great  a  terror  that  in  some  places  they 
were  caught  in  the  streets.  A  herd  of 
cattle  grazing  in  the  field  nearMontpellier 
"  formed  themselves  into  a  circle,  their 
heads  directed  outwards,  as  if  to  resist 
an  attack,"  Horses  and  oxen  employed 
in  the  fields  ceased  from  their  labors 
when  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed,  and 
lay  down,  neither  whip  nor  spur  availing 
to  induce  them  to  resume  their  work 
t;ntil  the  sun's  light  returned.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Arago  states  that  "  the 
horses  employed  in  the  diligences  con- 
tinued to  pursue  their  couises  without 
seeming  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  af- 
fected by  the  phenomenon."  During 
this  eclipse,  also,  it  was  noticed  that 
several  plants  closed  their  leaves. 

The  close  accordance  between  the  cal- 
culations of  mathematicians  and  the  ob- 
served circumstances  of  the  eclipse  ex- 
cited great  attention,  and  led  scientific 
as  well  as  unlearned  men  to  contemplate 
with  admiration  the  perfection  and  regu- 
larity of  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  "  All  the  accounts  respecting 
this  eclipse,"  says  Signor  Piola,  "  con- 
tain reflections  on  the  perfection  of  that 
g-reat  machine  of  the  tmiverse,  whose 
movements  are  so  regular  that  the  as- 
tronomer is  enabled,  long  beforehand,  to 
predict  their  effects  with  unfailing  pre- 
cision ;  and  from  contem{)lating  the  ma- 
chine, it  was  natural  to  ascend  to  the 
Sujireme  Artificer.  While  this  idea 
swells  in  the  mind  there  is  another  which 
at  the  same  time  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cance,— that  suggested  by  contem})lat- 
ing  the  position  of  man  in  the  midst  of 
ci'cation.  The  magnificence  of  the  scale 
upon  which  the  phenomena  of  the  eclipse, 
whether  atmospheric  or  celestial,  took 
place,  was  patent  to  every  si)ectator. 
The  extensive  coloration  of  an  miusual 
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hue  that  wns  visible;  tlie  rapid  changes 
which  occui-red  ;  above  all,  the  obscurity 
Avhich  settled  over  nature  like  the  fune- 
re;il  pall  thrown  over  a  dead  body,  and 
whose  subsequent  withdrawal  in  an  in- 
stant operated  like  a  resurrection  ; — all 
this  produced  on  the  mind  a  mixture  of 
profound  and  indefinable  impressions 
which  it  Avill  be  pleasing  to  hold  long  in 
remembrance." 

And  here  we  may  digress  for  a  mo- 
inent  to  remark  how  unworthy  of  the 
philosopher  and  student  of  nature  is  that 
spirit  wliich  leads  men  to  look  with  less 
admiration  on  natural  phenomena  that 
have  received  their  interpretation  from 
the  labors  of  scientific  men.  Xo  mys- 
tery of  nature  has  ever  yet  been  unveiled 
without  disclosing  what  is  yet  more 
mysterious.  Copernicus  revealed  the 
secret  of  the  solar  system,  to  leave  un- 
detected the  laws  which  harmc^nize  the 
planetary  motions.  It  was  Kepler's 
boast  that  he  had  revealed  these  laws, 
but  lie  left  men  to  admire  without  un- 
derstanding tlieir  perfection  and  har- 
mony. Then  Newton  upi'aised  the  veil 
and  disclosed  lo  our  admiration  the  noble 
law  of  gravitation  w^hich  sways  all  sys- 
tems through  the  universe.  But  we 
have  more  now  to  perplex  us,  more  to 
reveal  to  us  the  insignificance  of  our 
powers,  more  to  make  us  fall  in  rever- 
ence and  adoration  before  the  Supreme 
Architect,  than  had  the  simple  Chaldcean 
shepherds,  Avho 

"Watched    from   the   centres    of    their    sleeping 

flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seemed  to  move, 
Carrying  through  ajther,  iu  perpetual  round, 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods. 

If  our  higher  knowledge  of  the  myste- 
ries of  nature  should  lead  us  to  have  less 
of  reverence  and  love  for  the  Author  of 
those  mysteries,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter lo  have  never  gained  that  higher 
knowledge.  Our  words  and  Avorks 
should  be  worthy  of  our  new  light.  If 
men  in  the  old  times  which  we  scotF  at 
as  the  dark  ages  knew  how  to  worship 
their  Almighty  Father  with  loving, 
childlike  reverence,  and  if  we  in  the 
l^ride  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  find  it 
less  easy  to  do  so,  it  is  loe  Avho  are  in 
darkness.  Tennyson  supplies  a  neces- 
sary caution  to  this  age  of  somewhat 
sceptical  inquiry,  in  the  noble  words, — 


Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight ; 
"We  mock  Thee  when  wc  do  not  fear: 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear — 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Since  the  total  eclipse  of  1842  there 
have  only  occurred  two  which  have  at- 
tracted special  notice  among  Euro])ean 
astronomers.  One  is  the  eclipse  of  July 
28,  1851,  which  was  visible  in  Sweden; 
the  other  is  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860, 
which  was  visible  iu  Spain,  and  led  to 
the  interesting  "  Himalaya  expedition." 

The  totality  lasted  nearly  twice  as 
long  in  the  eclipse  of  1851  as  in  that  of 
1842.  The  Astronomer  Royal,  who  had 
witnessed  the  earlier  eclipse,  was  one  of 
a  distinguished  company  which  left  Eng- 
land for  Sweden  to  observe  the  eclipse 
of  1851.  "I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining," he  writes,  "  whetlier  the  dark- 
ness really  was  greater  in  the  eclipse  of 
1842.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the 
wonderful,  and  I  may  say  appalling,  ob- 
scurity, I  saw  the  grey  granite  hills, 
within  sight  of  Hvaliis,  more  distinctly 
than  the  d:irker  country  surrounding  the 
Superga.  But  whether  because,  in  1851, 
the  sky  was  much  less  clouded  than  in 
1842  (so  that  the  transition  was  from  a 
more  luminous  state  of  sky  to  a  dark- 
ness nearly  equal  in  both  cases),  or  from 
whatever  cause,  the  suddenness  of  the 
darkness  in  1851  appeared  to  be  much 
more  striking  than  in  1842.  My  friends 
who  were  on  the  upper  rock,  to  w^hich 
the  path  was  very  gooJ,  had  great  difii- 
culty  in  descending.  A  candle  had  been 
lighted  in  a  lantern  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  totality;  and  M.  Hassel- 
gren'was  unable  to  read  the. minutes  of 
the  chronometer's  lace  without  having 
the  lantern  held  close  to  the  chronome- 
ter." 

During  this  eclipse  the  red  promi- 
nences were  seen  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness. Airy  at  Gottenburg,  Hind 
and  Dawes  at  R(ievelsburg,  Lassell  at 
the  Ti-ollhutten  Falls,  and  other  observ- 
ers, took  drawings  of  these  remarkable 
appearances ;  and  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  drawings  is  such  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  care  with  which  tliese 
observers  examined  and  recorded  what 
they  saw.  Round  one  part  of  the  black 
limb  of  the  moon  there  was  seen  a  ser- 
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rated  bnncl  of  rose-pink  light,  in  another 
place  a  pyi-amidal  red  mountain,  in  a 
third  a  curved  streakof  red  light  formed 
like  a  Turkish  cimeter,  and  in  a  fourth 
a  red  detached  cloud,  whicli  Airy  and 
Lassell  picture  as  nearly  circular  in  form, 
while  Hind  and  Dawes  represent  it  as 
triangular.  No  doubt  could  exist  that 
these  objects  belonged  to  the  sun  and 
not  to  the  moon,  since  the  moon  was 
seen  to  traverse  them ;  insomuch  that 
on  the  side  towards  which  she  was  mov- 
ing their  altitude  diminished,  while  on 
the  opposite  side  they  grew  larger  until 
the  appearance  of  the  sun's  disc  in  this 
neighborhood  obliterated  them  through 
excess  of  light. 

Tlie  observers  were  especially  struck 
by  the  perfect  distinctness  with  which 
these  remarkable  appearances  were  ex- 
hibited. "  I  had  heard  them  described 
as  but  faint  phenomena,"  says  Lassell. 
"  My  surprise  and  astonishment  may 
therefore  be  well  imagined  when  the 
view  ])resented  itself  to  my  eyes  which 
I  am  about  to  describe.  In  the  middle 
of  the  (telescopic)  field  was  the  body  of 
the  moon,  rendered  visible  enough  by 
the  light  of  the  corona  attended  by  the 
apparent  proj(;ctions.  These  prominences 
were  of  tlie  most  brilliant  lake  color, — 
a  splendid  pink  quite  defined  and  hard. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  quies- 
cent ;  but  the  moon  passing  over  them, 
and  therefore  exhibiting  them  in  differ- 
ent phase,  might  convey  an  idea  of  uio- 
tion.  They  were  evidently  to  m}'  senses 
belonging  to  the  sun,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  moon  ;  for,  especially  on  the  western 
side  of  the  sun,  I  observed  that  the  moon 
passed  over  them,  revealing  successive 
portions  of  them  as  it  advanced.  In 
conformity  with  this  observation,  also,  I 
observed  only  the  summit  of  one  on  the 
eastern  side,  though  my  friends,  observ- 
ing in  adjoining  rooms,  had  seen  at  lenst 
two  ;  the  time  occujued  by  me  in  ob- 
serving with  the  nnked  eye  not  having 
allowed  me  to  repair  again  to  the  tele- 
scope until  the  moon  had  covered  one 
and  three-fourths  of  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  first  burst  of  light  from  the  emer- 
gent sun  was  exactly  in  tlu;  pla(!e  of  the 
chief  western  flame,  which  it  instantly 
extinguished." 

When  we  consider  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  these  prominences  we  are  ena- 
bled to  form  some  conception  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  problem  which  they 
])resent  to  astronomers  and  physicists. 
The  cimeter-shaped  protuberance  was 
estimated  to  extend  fully  one-twelfth  part 
of  the  sun's  diameter  from  his  surface. 
His  diameter  is  known  to  be  eight  hnn- 
di-ed  and  fifty  thousand  miles,  so  that 
the  height  of  this  singular  object  was 
fully  seventy  thousand  miles,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  circumference  of  our 
globe.  Consider,  again,  the  long  ser- 
rated i-idge  extending  around  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  sun's  circumference.  This 
ridge  was  about  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  high.  Now  many  of  our  readers 
have  doubtless  seen  the  ranges  of  the 
Alps  as  they  ap|)ear  when  seen  from 
some  distant  point  in  clear  weather,  and 
they  know  how  imposing  is  the  aspect 
of  these  gigantic  land  masses.  Yet  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Alps  are  little  more 
than  fifteen  thousand /ee^  above  the  sea- 
level.  Imagine,  then,  the  magnificence 
of  mountain  ranges  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sun's 
surface.  And  then  note  that  the  mnsses 
which  present  this  ridge-like  aspect  were 
not  really  ridges.  We  doubtless  see 
the  side-view  of  a  portion  of  immense 
tracts  rising  in  wave-like  masses  over 
the  solar  globe.  Consider  also  that  all 
these  masses  must  subsist  at  an  incon- 
ceivably high  temperature — a  tempera- 
ture at  which  nearly  every  substance 
known  upon  our  earth  would  be  not 
merely  liquefied  but  vaporized. 

But  if  these  considerations  are  start- 
ling, what  shall  we  say  of  the  globe  of 
ruddy  matter  susjiended  high  above  the 
solar  surface  ?  This  globe  had  a  diame- 
ter at  least  double  that  of  our  own  earth, 
and  therefore  exceeded  our  earth  eight 
times  in  volume.  And,  again,  it  hung 
suspended  at  a  height  of  fully  twenty 
thousand  miles  from  the  snrtae(!  of  the 
sun.  What  sort  of  an  atmosphere  must 
that  be  in  which  globes  of  this  sort  float 
as  buoyantly  as  the  clouds  which  fleck 
our  summer  skies?  and  how  intensely 
active  must  all  the  pi-ocesses  be  which 
are  at  work  in  the  solar  atmosphere  when 
volumes  so  immense  are  nuiinlained  at 
the  intense  heat  which  the  color  and 
buoyancy  of  the  prominences,  as  well  as 
their  proximity  to  the  sun,  prove  them 
to  possess ! 

During  the  eclijise  of  ISGO,  the  red 
prominences  again  attracted  a  great  deal 
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of  attention  among  astronomers.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  many  leading  Eng- 
lish astronomers,  amongst  whom  the 
Astronomer  Royal  again  figured,  took 
part  ill  the  cclebr.ated  Himalaya  expedi- 
tion. ]\IM.  Leverrier  and  Goldschmidt 
of  Paris,  the  Padre  Secchi  of  Rome,  and 
a  host  of  astronomical  celebrities,  took 
part  ill  observing  the  various  plienomena, 
astronomical,  physical,  and  meteorologi- 
cal, which  attended  the  totality  of  this 
important  eclipse. 

It  is  interesting,  in  the  first  place,  to 
com])are  ]Mr.  Airy's  impressions  as  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  totality  with 
those  which  he  formed  during  the  two 
former  eclipses.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
same  observer — and  that  observer  so 
skilful  and  eminent — has  the  opportunity 
of  contrasting  together  three  total  eclip- 
ses of  the  sun.  In  fact,  we  doubt  \evy 
much  whether  any  similar  case  is  on  re- 
cord. Hence,  a  peculiar  value  attaches 
to  jNIr,  Airy's  remarks.  "  On  the  pro- 
gress of  the  eclipse,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  remark,  except  that  I  thought 
the  singular  darkening  of  the  landscape, 
whose  character  is  peculiar  to  an  eclipse, 
to  be  sadder  than  usual.  The  cause  of 
this  peculiar  character,  I  conceive  to  be 
the  diminution  of  light  in  the  higher 
strata  of  the  air.  When  the  sun  is  hea- 
vily clouded,  still  the  upper  atmosphere 
is  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  diffused 
light  which  comes  from  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  eye.  But  when  the  sun  is  partially 
eclipseil,  the  illumination  of  the  atmos- 
phere for  many  miles  round  is  also  di- 
minished, and  the  eye  is  oppressed  by 
the  absence  of  the  light  which  usual  y 
comes  from  it.  ...  I  had  a  wax- 
candle  lighted  in  a  lantern,  as  I  have 
had  at  preceding  total  eclipses.  Cor- 
recting the  appreciations  of  ray  eye  by 
reference  to  this,  I  found  that  the  dark- 
ness of  the  approaching  totality  was 
much  less  striking  than  in  the  eclipses  of 
1842  and  1851.  In  my  anxiety  to  lose 
nothing  at  the  telesco])e,  I  did  not  see 
the  approach  of  the  dark  shadow  through 
the  air ;  but,  from  what  I  afterwards 
saw  of  its  retreat,  I  am  sure  it  must  have 
been  very  awful."  "About  the  middle 
of  the  totality  I  ceased  my  measures  for 
awhile,  in  order  to  view  the  prospect 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  general  light 
appeared  to  me  much  greater  than  in 
the   eclipses   of   1842    and    1851    (one 


cloudy,  the  other  hazy) — perhaps  ten 
times  as  great;  I  believe  I  could  have 
read  a  chronometer  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  inches ;  nevertheless,  it  w^as  not 
easy  to  walk  whore  the  ground  was  in 
the  least  uneven,  and  much  attention  to 
the  footing  was  necessary.  The  outlines 
of  the  mountains  were  clear,  but  all  dis- 
tances were  totally  lost;  they  were,  in 
fact,  in  an  undivided  mass  of  black  to 
Avithin  a  small  distance  of  the  spectator. 
Above  these,  to  the  height  perhajis  of 
six  or  eight  degrees,  and  especially  re- 
markable on  the  north  side,  was  a  bril- 
liant yellow,  or  orange,  sky  without  any 
trace  of  the  lovely  blush  which  I  saw  in 
1851.  Higher  still  the  sky  Avas  moder- 
ately dark,  but  not  so  dark  as  in  former 
eclipses." 

Mr.  Airy  noted  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  the  red  promi- 
nences. They  were  not  of  the  same 
color  as  in  1842  and  1851.  The  quality 
of  the  color  was  exactly  the  same — 
"  full-blush  red  (or  nearly  lake) — but  it 
Avas  diluted  with  white  "  (an  evidence  of 
higher  temperature),  "and  more  diluted 
at  the  roots  of  the  prominences  close  to 
the  moon's  limb  than  in  the  most  eleva- 
ted points." 

It  is  important  that  we  should  here 
remark  iu  passing  that  the  red  promi- 
nences do  not  necessarily  or  pi-obably 
spring  from  the  sun's  surface,  as  a  moun- 
tain from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Mas- 
ses suspended  in  the  solar  atmosphere 
would  appear  tis  prominences  resembling 
mountains,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
of,  comparatively  moderate  extent,  and 
were  seen  in  such  a  position  that  the 
space  between  them  and  the  sun's  sur- 
face became  perceptible.  Those  serrated 
ridges,  therefore,  that  we  see  may  belong 
to  the  upper  surfaces  of  masses  suspend- 
ed high  above  the  true  surface  of  the 
sun.  And  since  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  the  red  matter  has  been  seen  to 
be  suspended  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sun,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  all 
the  so-called  prominences  are  similarly 
circumstanced. 

Before  jiroceeding,  howcA'er,  to  inquire 
a  little  into  the  probable  constitution  of 
these  marvellous  objet-ts,  it  will  be  well 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  what  was 
seen  by  Continental  observers  during  the 
last  great  eclipse.  Leverrier  says  that 
the  first  object  which  he  saw  in  the  tele- 
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scopic  field  of  view  when  totality  had 
commenced,  was  "  an  isohated  cloud,  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  moon's  limb  by 
a  space  equal  to  its  own  size."  He  adds, 
that  the  color  of  the  cloud  was  a  fine 
rose,  tinged  with  violet,  and  nhnost  white 
in  some  parts  through  exceeding  brilli- 
ancy. Near  this  cloud  were  two  others, 
one  above  the  other,  the  upper  being  the 
smaller  ;  these  were  very  unequally  illu- 
minated. Elsewhere  he  saw  two  elevated 
prominences  close  to  each  othei*,  and  in 
another  part  a  protuberance  resembling 
a  tooth.  Returning  to  the  point  where 
he  had  seen  two  clouds,  he  found  them 
unaltered  in  figure.  He  now  directed 
his  attention  to  the  part  of  the  moon's 
limb  behind  which  the  sun  was  about  to 
aj^pear.  Here  he  saw  a  long  ridge  of 
reddish  purple  color,  having  a  serrated 
outline. 

M.  Goldschraidt  describes  the  appear- 
ances of  one  of  the  rose-colored  promi- 
anences  in  the  following  terms  : — "  The 
most  imposing,  as  well  as  complicated 
of  the  prominences,  which  I  will  call  the 
chandelier,  was  grand  beyond  desci-ip- 
tion.  It  rose  up  from  the  limb,  appear- 
ing like  slender  tongues  of  fire,  and  of  a 
rose  coloi',  its  edges  purple  and  trans- 
parent, allowing  the  interior  of  the  prom- 
inence to  be  seen  ;  in  fact,  I  could  see 
distinctly  that  the  protuberance  was 
hollow.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
totality  I  saw  escape  from  the  rose-col- 
ored and  transparent  sheaves  of  light  a 
slight  display  in  the  shape  of  a  fan, 
which  gave  to  the  protuberance  a  real 
resemblance  to  a  chandelier.  Its  base, 
Avhich  at  the  commencement  of  the  to- 
tality was  noticed  to  be  very  decidedly 
on  the  black  limb  of  the  moon,  became 
slightly  less  attached,  and  the  whole 
took  an  appearance  more  ethereal  or 
vaporish."  M.  Goldschmidt  observed  that 
the  small  jets  of  light  disappeared  as 
soon  as  the  stm's  rays  became  visible,  but 
the  prominence  itself  remained  distinctly 
visible  nearly  five  minutes  after  the  re- 
appearance of  the  sun.  The  rest  of  M. 
Goldschmidt's  account  corresponds  close- 
ly with  what  is  described  by  other  obser- 
vers. We  may  remark  that  his  opinion 
respecting  the  hollowness  of  his  "  chan- 
delier-prominence "  seems  founded  on 
very  insufficient  evidence.  The  trans- 
parence of  the  outer  y)arts  of  the  promi- 
nence is  a  proof  rather  that  the  central 


parts  were  denser  than  that  the  pi-onii- 
nence  was  hollow.  But  ail  that  M. 
Goldschmidt  says  that  he  observedmay  be 
accepted  with  the  fullest  confidence, 
though  no  other  observer  has  desciil)ed 
similar  appearances  ;  for  there  has  seldom 
lived  so  acute  and  skilful  an  observer 
as  this  astronomer.  He  was  well  known 
to  fame  as  the  discoverer  of  no  less  than 
thirteen  asteroids,  and  numbers  of  ne- 
bulfe  and  variable  stars. 

The  Fadre  Secchi,  of  the  Collegio 
Romano,  remarks  of  one  protuberance, 
that  the  point  was  "rather  slender  and 
curved,  resembling  a  flame  somewliat 
agitated."  He  remarked  that  as  the 
moon  passed  across  the  solar  disc  so 
many  litminous  points  appeared  on  the 
following  edge  of  the  black  disc  that 
he  was  embarrassed  which  to  choi^se 
for  observation  and  measurement.  The 
prominences  increased  in  size  as  the 
moon  glided  forwards,  and  he  "  saw, 
with  surprise,  an  almost  continuous  arc 
of  purple  light  instantaneously  formed, 
composed  of  small  protuberances,  in  that 
part  of  the  lunar  disc  where  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  sun  was  expected."  He 
remarks  that  his  observations  have  con- 
vinced him  "  that  the  protuberances  are 
comiected  with  the  sun,  and  that  it  is 
absurd  to  assert  the  contrary." 

It  appears  to  us  that  very  little  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  the  general  character  of 
the  red  prominences,though  weare  very 
far  from  asserting  that  their  exact  con- 
stitution can  be  readily  determined. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  they  are  not  fixed  in  position.  No 
motion  has,  indeed,  been  observed  in 
them  during  the  short  time  that  they 
have  continued  visible  in  total  eclipses. 
But  we  know  that  the  whole  of  the  sun's 
surface  is  in  a  state  of  continual  agita- 
tion. The  spots  break  out,  vary  in  form, 
expand,  contract,  expand  again,  whirl 
around  their  nuclei,  are  suddenly  span- 
ned by  sharply  defined  bridges  of  light, 
and  after  many  such  changes  vanish  al- 
together. All  this  Avhile  the  region 
around  the  spots  shows  obvious  traces 
of  a  contiiuial  flux  and  reflux  of  matter. 
Then,  again,  there  are  the  peiiodic  vari- 
ations in  the  frequency  of  spots,  and  of 
the  faculixj  and  macuhe  which  accom- 
pany them.  And  altliough  there  are 
only  two  bands  on  the  sun's  surface.'  (cor- 
responding in  position  to  the  temperate 
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zones  upon  tlie  earth's  surfice)  on  wliiclj 
these  changes  take  place,  yet  Ave  have 
distinct  evidence  tliat  the  great  eleven- 
year  period  affects  the  whole  surface  of 
the  sun.  For  at  the  time  wlien  spots 
are  least  frequent  the  sun's  disc  presents 
— sometimes  for  several  months — an  ap- 
pearance never  observed  at  any  other 
time.  Instead  of  appearing  darker 
round  the  edge  of  the  disc  it  is  seen  per- 
fectly nniform  in  tint  over  its  whole  sur- 
face. This  variability  in  the  ap]>earance 
of  the  sun's  snrfice  is  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  masses  of  matter,  fixed 
in  position  (or  even  permanent  in  char- 
acter, but  unfixed  in  position)  over  ex- 
ten>^ive  solar  regions. 

We  have  also  seen  the  probability 
that  exists  that  the  red  prominences  are 
detached  from  the  sun's  surface. 

We  know,  thirdly,  that  they  must 
exist  at  an  inconceivably  high  tempei-a- 
ture. 

Lastly,  the  spectroscope  has  proved 
that  the  sun's  light  i-eaches  us  after  pass- 
ing through  an  extensive  solar  atmos- 
phere, consisting  of  the  vapors  of  many 
of  our  best  known  metals.  Tlie  vapor 
of  iron,  for  instance,  forms  a  part  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere — much  in  the  same 
way  as  aqueous  vapor  appears  as  a 
constituent  of  our  own  air. 

It  seems  to  us  reasonable  to  conckule 
from  these  considerations  that  the  ob- 
jects called  the  red  prominences  are,  in 
reality,  solar  clouch ;  only  instead  of 
con>isting,  as  our  terrestrial  clouds  do, 
of  visible  aqueous  vapor  (that  is,  of 
miiuite  globules  of  water),  they  consist 
of  the  visible  vapors  of  the  various  met- 
als which  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
In  other  words,  they  are  clouds  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  metallic  va- 
pors into  liquid  globules. 

Leverrier  was  led  by  his  observation  of 
the  eclipse  of  1860  to  associate  the  solar 
spots  with  the  red  prominences  in  a 
manner  closely  according  with  the  view 
Ave  have  here  put  forward.  "Observa- 
tion proves,"  he  says  "  that  the  rose- 
colored  matter  is  accumulated  occasion- 
ally on  certain  points  in  quantities  more 
considerable  than  in  others,  and  as  the 
light  of  the  corresponding  ]>art  of  the 
sun  may  possibly  be  found  more  or  less 
extinguished,  we  arrive  at  a  nattu-al  ex- 
planatior.  of  the  spots  on  the  sun's  sur- 
face.    These  spots  will  exhibit  the  most 


varied  forms  and  appearances,  subject  to 
the  most  rapid  changes,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  what  has  been  already  ob- 
served, provided  they  are  produced  by 
clouds.  They  will  change  their  position 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun  like  clouds  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth." 

AVe  trust  that  the  great  eclipse  which 
is  approaching  Avill  not  pass  without 
adding  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  so- 
lar physics.  Everything  seems  favora- 
ble— the  regizlarity  of  the  Indian  climate; 
the  long  range  of  inhabited  country 
traversed  by  the  shadow ;  the  careful 
preparation  Avhich  has  been  made  for 
spectroscopic  observation,  and  for  tak- 
ing photograpliic  views  of  the  phenomena 
presented  during  the  totality.  All  these 
circumstances,  and  the  exceptional  char- 
acter of  the  eclipse  itself,  combine  to 
afford  promise  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant discoveries. 

Since  the  above  was  Avritten  we  have 
heard  of  several  other  exjjeditions  w^hich 
have  been  sent  out  to  view  this  impor- 
tant eclipse.  The  Russian  Government 
has  sent  an  expedition  to  Aden,  almost 
the  nearest  point  at  Avhich  the  eclipse 
Avill  be  visible  as  a  total  one.  The 
French  Government  sends  out  M.  Jan- 
sen,  the  eminent  observer,  at  the  head  of 
a  well-appointed  expedition.  The  Pope 
sends  out  Father  Secchi.  Mr.  Pogson, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Government 
observatory  at  Madras,  will  also  take 
part  in  the  work  of  observing  the  eclipse. 
lie  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Huggins, 
the  eminent  spectroscopist,  Avith  instru- 
ments for  analyzing  the  light  from  the 
corona  and  the  colored  prominences. 
Certainly  the  eclipse  will  be  Avell  Avatch- 
ed — unless  the  Aveather  should  unfortu- 
nately prove  unfavorable.  Xor  will 
observers  at  home  be  altogether  idle. 
The  careful  survey  of  the  sun's  disc  for 
several  days  before  and  after  the  great 
eclipse  will  doubtless  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to  by  the  eminent  students  of  solar 
physics  who  have  charge  of  the  Kew 
Observatory.  Thus  it  Avill  be  possible 
to  determine  what  spots,  if  any,  Avere  ou 
or  near  the  boundary  of  the  disc  at  the 
moment  of  totality  ;  and  the  suspected 
association  between  the  spots  and  the 
colored  prominences  will  be  put  to  a 
satisfactory  test. 
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The  Eclectic  Eeview. 

I. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCET. 

Iisr  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  and 
the  opening  years  of  the  lOth  centuries, 
there  were  living  in  England  as  brilliant 
a  group  of  men  as  ever  enriched  the 
annals  of  our  national  litei-atnro,  and 
captivated  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
Ly  the  exquisite  play  of  their  fancy  and 
tlie  eiFulgence  of  their  genius.  A  new 
spring-time  for  literature  had  com- 
menced ;  poetry  arose,  pulsating  with 
new  life,  from  the  grave  into  which  it 
had  descended  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  swatliing  bands  of  arbitrary  laws  of 
French  composition,  servile  French  imi- 
tation, and  taste.  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  others 
went  back  to  the  perennial  source  of 
inspiration,  and  drew  from  the  fountains 
of  nature  herself  those  matchless  and  ex- 
haustless  stores  of  beauty,  in  which  the 
imaginations  of  myriads  of  individuals 
have  revelled  with  delight :  indeed,  that 
was  a  wonderful  age — old  things  were 
passing  away,  a  new  era  appeared  to  be 
dawning  on  the  human  race.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  after  which  all  nations  were 
sighing,  had  arisen  lirst  upon  the  distant 
shores  of  America,  and  afterwards 
alighted  among  the  perishing  and  op- 
pressed people  of  France,  touching  their 
hearts  as  with  a  live  coal  from  olf  the 
altar,  and  hurrying  into  a  violent  and 
bloody  grave  a  despotism  hoary  with  the 
antiquity  of  ages.  Men  awoke  to  new  des- 
tinies and  to  new  powers,  nations  and  peo- 
ples were  quickened  into  new  life,  philoso- 
phers dreamed  of  universal  brotherhood 
and  peace,  poets  sang  songs  in  honor  of 
liberty,  and  Christians  on  bended  knee 
and  with  uplifted  hands  thanked  God 
that  He  had  at  lenoth  laid  bare  his  right 
arm,  and  was  warring  on  behalf  of  those 
whose  cries  of  suffering  and  anguish  had 
assailed  the  gates  of  heaven  apparently 
for  so  many  centuries  in  vain. 

Just  after  the  American  revolution, 
and  while  the  groans  of  oppression  and 
the  muttered  threats  of  vengeance  were 
])iling  black  clouds  on  the  political  hori- 
zon of  France,  and  the  new  era  in  litera- 
ture was  commencing  for  England, 
Thomas  de  Quincey,  more  familiarly 
known  as  tlie  "  English  Opium-eater," 
was  born  at  Greenhayes,  near  Manches- 


ter, in  the  year  1*785  ;  a  singularly  puny, 
delicate,  and  extremely  sensitive  child, 
who  in  after  years  became  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  and  peculiar  men  of  ge- 
nius of  the  age,  and  who  carried  into  the 
nineteenth  century  all  the  habits  and 
manners  characteristic  of  the  lives  of 
literary  men  of  preceding  ages.  The 
father  of  De  Quincey  was  an  opulent  for- 
eign merchant,  the  victim  of  pulmonary 
disease,  from  which  cause  he  Avas  unable 
to  remain  in  England,  but  resided  prin- 
cipally in  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies, 
making  only  occasional  visits  to  his 
native  land,  when  he  frequented  the 
Avatering  places  on  the  south  coast  of 
Devonshire,  so  that  he  but  seldom  saw 
his  children.  The  mother  of  De  Quin- 
cey, however,  was  well  able  to  make  up 
to  her  children  the  absence  of  paternal 
care ;  she  was  a  lady  extremely  well 
educated,  and  of  sincere,  piety  ;  lov- 
ing her  children  with  deep  affection, 
she  labored  diligently  to  promote 
their  v^^elfare  in  every  respect,  so 
that  the  childhood  of  De  Quincey  "was 
surrounded  by  all  good  influences.  He 
came  into  the  Avorld,  as  he  tells  us,  on 
that  particular  round  of  the  social  ladder 
in  which  his  family  position  was  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  neither  too  rich 
nor  too  poor ;  but  "  high  enough  to  see 
models  of  good  manners,  of  self-respect, 
and  simple  dignity,  and  obscure  enough 
to  be  left  in  the  sweetest  of  solitudes  ;" 
a  singularly  small  cliihl,  as  we  have  said, 
with  a  large  brain,  and  an  acute  nervous 
system  not  sufficiently  well  clothed  with 
flesh,  but  exposing  its  possessor  to  those 
ills  and  miseries  of  boyhood  which 
formed  so  strong  a  feature  in  the  early 
years  of  the  poet  Cowper,  and  which  a 
stronger  and  more  robust  physical  nature 
would  have  exempted  him  from.  In  his 
infancy,  the  subject  of  our  paper  suftered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  ague,  extending 
over  two  entire  years ;  this,  however, 
subjected  him  more  particidarly  to  fem- 
inine care,  so  that  the  wants  of  his  earlier 
years  were  ministered  to  by  the  teiuler 
assiduities  of  female  love;  and  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case  in  almost  every  instance,  the 
love  of  woman  dee])ens  in  propiu-tion  as 
the  object  of  that  love — be  it  child  or 
man — exacts  nu^st  from  her  synij)athy 
and  depetuls  most  upon  her  care:  there- 
fore, Thomas  gained  a  large  share  of 
affection,  and  became  the  beloved  of  all 
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the  feminine  members  of  liis  mother''s 
lionsi'liold,  and  was  i-etxarded  by  them  as 
the  pet  of  the  family,  and  as  one  of  the 
sanctities  of  home.  Wlien  in  aftei*  years 
he  reverted  to  the  blessings  which 
accompanietl  his  footsteps  during  the 
period  of  childhood,  among  others,  "  he 
would  single  out  as  worthy  of  special 
commemoration  that  he  lived  in  a  rus- 
tic solitude  ;  that  this  solitude  was  in 
England  ;  that  his  infant  feelings  were 
moulded  by  the  gentlest  of  sisters,  and 
not  by  horrid  pugilistic  biotliers ;  and 
finally,  that  he  and  they  were  dutiful  and 
loving  members  of  a  pure,  holy,  and 
magnilicent  church."  Life  encompassed 
by  such  influences  appeared  to  be  the 
one  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  singular  mental  idiosyncra- 
sies and  the  intensifying  of  his  exquisite 
sensibilities ;  yet  he  was  soon  to  learn 
that,  however  delightful  he  found  such 
an  existence  as  the  one  he  passed  at 
Greenhayes,  there  was  no  seclusion  ren- 
dered inviolable  to  the  inroad  of  sorrow, 
and  no  face,  however  beautiful  or  how- 
ever much  beloved,  that  could  not  be 
cliilled  into  frigidnessby  the  icy  hand  of 
the  king  of  terrors.  In  that  marvellous 
piece  of  impassioned  prose,  which  ought 
to  be  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  English 
literature,  the  first  chapter  of  his  Auto- 
biographic Sketches,  he  communicates 
to  us  his  flrst  affliction,  an  affliction  that 
ai)parently  remained  an  abiding  grief 
through  life,  the  death  of  his  "gentlest 
of  sisters,"  the  superb  development  of 
whose  head  was  the  astonishment  of 
science.  The  burden  of  his  sighs  and 
tears  for  the  loss  of  this  dear  companion 
of  his  solitary  rambles,  and  the  playmate 
of  his  more  genial  hours,  appeared  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  noiseless  voice  that 
continually  chanted  in  the  iimerraost 
recesses  of  his  heart,  ^^  Life  is  finished! 
now  is  the  blossoming  of  life  withered 
forever."  In  the  overwhelming  grief  he 
experienced  for  the  loss  of  this  sister, 
whom  he  loved  with  the  fervor  and 
depth  of  passion  only  capable  to  a  nature 
as  intense  as  his  own,  we  have  the  flrst 
indication  of  that  wonderful  power  of 
dream  vision  which  De  Quincey  pos- 
sessed above  all  other  men,  and  which  in 
after  years  enabled  him,  by  the  use  of 
opium,  to  raise  up  at  Avill  a  phantom 
world  of  his  own,  in  which  he  could  lux- 
uriate at  pleasure.     The  day  after  his 


beloved  sister's  death  he  resolved  lo  ?ee 
her  once  more  before  she  was  hid  away 
from  all  eyes  forever  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  grave  ;  at  the  hour  of  mid  day,  when 
a  comparative  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  house,  he  stole  silently  and 
secretly  up  to  the  chamber  where  the 
body  lay,  and  softly  entering  the  room 
he  closed  the  door  and  found  himself 
alone  with  the  dead  ;  at  that  moment  he 
caught  a  glimpse  from  the  open  window 
of  the  scenery  outside,  and  his  impres- 
sionable nature  was  immediately  struck 
Avith  the  forcible  contrast  which  exist- 
ed between  the  glory  and  the  pomp 
of  nature,  redolent  with  life  and  beauty, 
and  the  little  body  from  which  all  life 
had  fled,  lying  so  still  upon  its  bed,  with 
its  serene  and  noble  brow,  its  angel  face, 
its  eyelids  frosted  by  tlie  hand  of  death, 
the  marble  lips,  and  the  "  stiftening 
hands,  laid  ])alm  to  palm,  as  if  repeating 
the  supplications  of  closing  anguish." 
Then  it  was  that  a  "  vault  seemed  to 
open  in  the  zenith  of  the  far  blue  sky,  a 
shaft  ran  up  for  ever.  I,  in  spirit,  rose 
as  if  on  billows  that  also  ran  up  the 
shaft  for  ever,  and  the  billows  seemed 
to  pui'sue  the  throne  of  God ;  but 
that  also  ran  before  us,  and  fled 
away  continually.  The  flight  and  the 
pursuit  seemed  to  go  on  for  ever  and 
ever.  Frost  gathering  frost,  some  Sarsar 
wind  of  death  seemed  to  re])el  me ; 
some  mighty  relation  between  God  and 
death  dimly  struggled  to  evolve  itself 
from  the  dreadful  antagonism  between 
them.  Shadowy  meanings  even  yet 
continue  to  exercise  and  torment,  in 
dreams,  the  deciphering  oracle  within 
me."  For  a  long  time,  he  knew  not 
how  long,  he  continued  wrapped  in  this 
trance  vision,  and  when  he  at  length 
awoke  he  found  himself  still  standing  by 
his  sister's  bed ;  when,  fancying  he 
heard  a  foot-fall  upon  the  stair,  hehuiried- 
ly  kissed  the  lips  he  should  kiss  no  more 
for  ever,  and  like  a  guilty  thing  he  stole 
with  stealthy  steps  from  the  room. 
Twice  again  did  this  affliction  of  his 
childhood  come  back  to  him  in  the  mys- 
tery of  dreams,  and  in  the  silent  visions 
of  the  night ;  first,  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years,  and  again  after  an  elapse 
of  fifty  years.  It  was  wdiile  in  the  glory 
of  youth,  and  a  student  at  Oxford,  when 
he  had  already  commenced  tampering 
with  opium,  that  he  tells  us — 
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Once  again,  after  twelve  years'  interval, 
the  nursery  of  my  cLildhood  expanded  before 
me:  my  sister  was  moaning  in  bed;  and  I 
-was  beginning  to  be  restless  with  fears  not 
intelligible  to  myself.  Once  again  the  elder 
nurse,  but  now  dilated  to  colossal  proportions, 
stood  as  upon  some  Grecian  s-tage  with  her  up- 
lifted hani.s,  and,  like  the  superb  Medea  tow- 
ering among;rt  her  children  in  the  nui  sery  at 
Coriuth,  smote  me  senseless  to  the  ground. 
Again  1  am  in  the  chamber  with  my  sister's 
corpse;  aga'n  the  p*  mjs  of  life  rise  up  in 
silence,  the  glory  of  v«ummer,  the  Syrian  sun- 
lights, the  frost  of  dciith.  Dre^m  forms 
itself  mysteriously  within  dream ;  within 
these  Oxibrd  dreams  remoulds  itself  continu- 
ally the  trance  in  my  s  ster's  chamber — the 
blue  heavens,  the  everlasting  vault,  the  soar- 
ing billows,  the  throne  steepe  d  in  the  thought 
(but  not  the  sight)  of  "ir/io  might  sit  there- 
on ;"  the  flight,  the  pursuit,  the  irrecoverable 
steps  of  my  return  to  earth.  Once  more  the 
funeial  procession  gathers;  the  priest  in  his 
white  surplice  stand-  waiting  with  a  book  by 
the  side  of  an  open  grave  ;  the  sacristan  is 
waiting  with  his  shovel ;  the  coflQn  has  sunk  ; 
the  dust  io  dust  has  descended.  Again  I  was 
in  the  church  on  a  heavenly  Sunday  morning. 
The  golden  sunlight  oi'  God  slept  amongst 
the  heads  of  his  apostles.  His  martyrs.  His 
saints;  the  fragment  from  the  htany,  the 
fragment  from  tlie  clouds,  awoke  again  the 
law^ny  beds  that  went  up  to  scale  the  heavens 
— aw  oke  again  the  shadowy  arms  that  moved 
downward  to  meet  them.  Once  again  arose 
the  swell  of  the  anthem,  the  buist  of  the 
Hallelujah  chorus,  tlie  storm,  the  trampling 
movement  of  the  choral  passion,  the  agitation 
of  my  own  trembling  sympathy,  the  tumult 
of  the  choir,  the  wrath  of  the  organ.  Once 
more  I,  that  wallowed  in  tlie  dust,  became  he 
that  lose  up  to  the  clouds.  And  now  all  was 
bound  up  in  unity;  the  first  state  and  the 
last  were  melted  into  each  other  as  in  some 
sunny,  glorifying  haze;  for  high  in  heaven 
hovered  a  gleaming  host  effaces,  veiled  with 
wings,  around  the  pillows  of  the  dying  chil- 
dren. And  such  beings  sympathize  ecjually 
with  sorrow  that  grovels  and  with  sorrow 
that  soars.  Such  beings  pity  alike  the  chil- 
dren that  are  languishing  in  death,  and  the 
children  that  live  only  to  languish  in  tears. 

Tlie  profound  grief,  almost  too  deep 
for  tears,  which  had  taken  up  its  aliode 
in  his  heart  for  tlie  beloved  dead, 
assumed  the  character  of  a  moibid 
yearning  too  intense  after  one  irrecover- 
able face,  and  doidjtless  would  in  time 
have  hurried  him  into  a  ])reinature  grave, 
had  he  not  been  awakened,  somewhat 
liarshly,  from  his  sickly  reveries,  by  tlie 
arrival  home  of  his  elder  brother  ;  but 
ere  that  event  opened  to  him  a  new 
phase  of  life,  the  stranger  father,  whose 


face  he  had  so  seldom  seen,  deriving  no 
benefit  from  warmer  climates,  and  find- 
ing that  his  days  were  soon  to  end,  came 
back  to  England,  that  the  remaining  i\'\y 
might  be  spent  amongst  the  wife  and 
children  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
and  so  frequently  sepai'ated.  The  night 
on  which  he  was  expected  home  the 
children  all  assembled  on  the  lawn  before 
the  house;  it  was  a  summer  evening  of 
unusual  solemnity.  The  ordinary  liour 
for  retiring  to  bed  had  long  passed  ;  but, 
too  excited  and  expectant  to  sleep,  they 
waited,  listening  hour  after  hour  iur  the 
sounds  of  the  carriage  wheels  and  the 
trampling  of  the  hoises'  feet;  but  the 
w  ind  carried  upon  its  wings  no  such  in- 
dications of  ap])i-oach,  and  at  length  they 
determined  to  move  out  of  tlie  grounds 
on  the  chance  of  meeting  the  travelling 
party  on  the  road  by  which  it  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  ;  to  their  surprise  they 
met  it  almost  immediately,  witliout  any 
warning  sound  of  apjiroach.  Tlie  first 
notice  they  received  of  its  near  ])roxim- 
ity  was  tlie  sudden  emerging  of  horses' 
heads  from  the  deep  gloom  of  the  shady 
lane,  the  mass  of  white  pillows  against 
which  the  dying  patient  was  reclining, 
and  the  solemn  liearse-like  pace  Avith 
which  the  carriage  moved  ;  all  this,  how- 
ever, made  an  ineiFaceable  impression 
upon  the  imagination  of  young  Thomas, 
which  was  deepened  by  his  becoming  a 
constant  visitor  to  his  father's  sick-room 
(his  repose  of  manner  having  a  soothing 
influence  upon  the  invalid),  and  being  a 
witness  of  his  closing  hours. 

The  elder  brother  of  De  Quincey  was 
an  extraordinary  boy,  who  tyrannized 
over  the  younger,  from  the  mere  force 
of  character,  lie  had  a  genius  for  mis- 
chief amounting  almost  to  inspiration; 
"•  it  was  a  divnie  afflatus  which  drove 
him  in  that  direction  ;  and  such  was  his 
capacity  for  riding  in  whirlwinds  and 
directing  storms,  that  he  made  it  his 
trade  to  create  them,  in  order  that  he 
inight  direct  them."  A  strong  contrast 
was  this  active,  mischief-loving,  bold, 
clever,  and  confident  boy  to  Tlionnis, 
wliom  he  accordingly  thoroughly  des- 
]i)ised.  His  martial  sjiirit  prompted  him 
to  the  pcrlornnmce  of  deeds  too  daring 
ibr  the  meeker  and  pacific  nature  of  the 
younger,  from  whom  he  nevertheless 
exacted  the  most  implicit  obedience, 
based    on  the  assumption  that  he  him 
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Pelf  was   commander-in-chief,  therefore 
Thomas  owed   him  military  allegiance, 
and    that,  as   cadet   of   his   house,   he 
owed  him  suit  and  service  as  its  head  ; 
and    having  declared    war    against    the 
"hands"  of  a  Manchester  cotton  mill — 
one  of  whose  numl)er  had.  insulted  them 
by  calling  them  "  Bucks  "  as  they  passed 
along  Oxford  Road  home  from  school — 
he  made  him  major-general,  and  for  two 
entire  years,  and  twice  every  day  in  the 
week,  did   fearful  battle  rage  between 
the  belligerents  with  showers  of  stones 
and  sticks,  during  which  period  of  strife 
Thomas  frequently  received   unmerited 
taunts  from  his  brother,  and  was  thrice 
a  prisoner  in  the  enemies'  hands.     This 
brother  was  a  sincere  hater  of  all  books, 
except  those   which   he  himself  wrote, 
which    were    not    only   numerous,    but 
likewise  upon  every  subject  under  the 
sun;  but  the  one   which  proved  to  be 
the  most  popular  was  entitled,  "  How  to 
Kaise  a  Ghost ;  and  when  you've  got 
him,  how  to  keep  him  down."     A  most 
wonderful  boy  this,  who  gave  lectures 
on  physics  to  an  audience  in  tlie  nursery, 
attempted  to  walk  like  a  liy  upon  the 
ceiling,  and  made  himself  a  pair  of  wings 
with  which  to  tly.     "  It  is  well,"  remarks 
De  Quincey,  "  that  my  brother's  path  in 
life   diverged  from   mine,  else  I  should 
infallibly   have  broken  my  neck  in  con- 
fronting  perils  which   brought    neither 
honor  nor  profit."    Yet  the  account  of  his 
life  passed  with  his  brother,  their  tights 
with  the  factory  hands,  and  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  at  home  which  used  to 
astonish  the  inmates  of  the  house,  is  as 
choice  a  piece  of  writing  as  any  among  his 
various  works ;  a  lively  and  playful  ripi  de 
of  humor  pervades  the  surface  of  the 
whole,  beneath  which  we  obtain  glimpses 
and  indications  of  the  vast  and  apparently 
inexhaustible  stores  of  knowledge  of  men, 
and  tilings,  and  books,  lying  ready  for 
the  owner's  use.    Meantime  De  Quincey 
was  laying  the  foundations  of  that  won- 
derful accuracy  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  for  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  fiimous,  and  acquiring  varied  and  ex- 
tensive information  by  reading  any  book 
— no   matter   what   the   subject,  which 
came  in  his  way.     After  his  brother  left 
home,  to  take  up  his  abode  with  a  Lon- 
don artist,  Thomas  had  a  round  of  vari- 
ous   grammar-school  training ;  first,    at 
Bath,  where  he  introduced  himself  to 


Sir  Sydney  Smith  after  liis  escape  from  a 
French  prison  ;  then  at  Winktield,  and 
finally    at    Manchester;  but  before   be- 
coming a  pupil  at  the  Manchester  Gram- 
mar-school, he  had  visited  Lord  West- 
port  at  Eton,  had  chatted  with  the  king 
in  the  gardens  at  Frogmore,  and  made  a 
lengthened  stuy  at  the  home  of  Lord 
Westport,  in  Ireland,  in  which  country 
he  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  bill  for 
the  Parliamentary  Union  of  England  and 
Ireland.      It    was  while  in  Ireland  that 
he  suddenly  budded  out  into  premature 
manhood.     He  had  mentally  attained  a 
large  degree  of  dignity  and  grandeur  by 
habitually  indulging  in   profound   intel- 
lectual speculations,   and  now  the  brief 
vision  ot  a  lovely  and  accomplished  lady 
— as  if  by  a  suddtn  lightning  flash  of  re- 
velation— there  was  revealed  to  his  own 
startled   consciousness  "  the   pure    and 
poAverful  ideal  of  womanhood  and  wo- 
manly  excellence,"  and   the   imjjortant 
part  which  women  play  in  the  destinies 
of  mankind  ;  henceforth  he  put  away  for 
ever  all  boyish  thoughtlessness  and  fri- 
volity, making  a  vast  stride  in  his  moral 
development.     Fresh  from  this  new"  ex- 
perience, on  his  return  to  England,  he 
spent  many  hours  every  day  in  the  de- 
lightful employment  of  studying  Greek 
with   a  most  lovely   companion.    Lady 
Carbery,  and  it  was  while  in  the  midst 
of  this  most  agreeable  occupation  that 
his   guardians  resolved  that  he  should 
spend  the  next  three  years  as  resident 
pupil  at  a  Manchester  grammar-school, 
that  he  might  obtain  an   exhibition   of 
about  forty  guineas  a  year,  and  by  that 
means  make  up  an  income  of  200/.  a  year 
for  a  five  years'  residence  at  Oxford.  De 
Quincey  recoiled  from  again  associating 
with  school-boys,  and  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  and  many  misgivings  of  heart 
that  he  entered  once  more  upon  his  old 
mode  of  life,  and  it  was  only  his  strong 
idea  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  mother 
and   his   guardians,    which   made    him 
submit  to  what  he  felt  was  a  degrada- 
tion.    The  celestial  vision  of  the  young 
lady  on  the    steamboat,    for   Avhom  he 
cherished    such    unbounded   admiration 
and  fervent  passion,  continually  recurred 
to  his  imagination,  and  of  all   places  in 
the  world  a  school-room  appeared  to  him 
the  most  unsuited  for  containing  a  per- 
son who  indulged  in  such  visions.    Not- 
witlistanding    all    his    misery    he    got 
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throuo-h  tlie  first  year,  and  won  golden 
opinions  at  the  public  examinations  of 
the  school ;  in  the  second  year,  however, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  life 
was  no  longer  supportable  passed  in 
the  drudgery  of  school  routine,  and  he 
finally  determined  to  leave,  without  the 
sanction  or  knowledge  of  either  mother 
or  guardians ;  so,  one  fine  morning,  he 
bad  farewell  to  his  school,  and  with  but 
few  guineas  in  his  purse  he  started  on 
what  eventually  proved  to  be  a  most 
disastrous  pilgrimage.  He  first  made 
his  way  to  his  mother's  house  in  Ches- 
ter, that  he  might  obtain  an  interview 
with  his  sister,  and  from  thence  he  wan- 
dered into  North  Wales  with  very  small 
means  for  subsistence.  Sometimes  he 
slept  in  first-class  hotels,  sometimes  on 
the  hill-side,  with  nothing  but  the  hea- 
vens to  shelter  him,  fearing  lest,  "  whilst 
my  sleeping  face  was  upturned  to 
the  stars,  some  one  of  the  many  little 
Brahminical-looking  cows  on  the  Cam- 
brian hills,  one  or  other,  might  poach 
her  foot  into  the  centre  of  my  lace ;" 
sometimes  he  dined  for  the  snuill  sum  of 
t>ixpence  ;  sometimes  he  wanted  a  din- 
ner, and  was  compelled  to  relieve  the 
cravings  of  his  himger  by  plucking  and 
eating  the  berries  from  off  the  hedges, 
and  sometimes  he  earned  a  meal  and  a 
night's  lodging  by  writing  letters  for 
cottagers  and  for  sweethearts.  In  time 
he  grew  dissatisfied  with  his  Aveary  and 
aimless  wanderings  in  Wales,  and  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  great  metropolis  ; 
there  commenced  that  wonderful  and 
painful  episode  in  his  history,  his  London 
Life,  which  he  has  recorded  so  vividly 
in  his  "  Confessions."  Strangest  and 
most  thrilling  of  all  written  exi)erience, 
where  shall  we  find  its  equal  ?  Where, 
in  the  universal  range  of  biographic  or 
autobiographic  literature  do  we  read 
such  intense  and  selfinfiicted  suflTering? 
He  shrank  from  appealing  to  friends  who 
would  have  been  only  too  willing  to  re- 
lieve him  ;  he  chose  rather  to  suffer  alone 
and  in  silence  that  bitterness  of  misery 
only  felt  and  experienced  by  those  who, 
like  himself,  wander,  friendless  and  hun- 
ger-stricken, the  never-ending  streets  of 
London,  with  all  their  pomp  of  wealth 
and  majesty  of  life ;  for  months  he  ])aced 
up  and  down  those  streets,  a  i)rey  to 
the  gnawings  of  hunger  in  all  its  horror, 
and  seeking  by  continual  motiuu  allevia- 


tion from  the  piercing  cold.  Of  all  the 
miseries  he  was  called  upon  to  endure, 
cold  seems  to  have  been  the  worst ;  he 
tells  us  there  is  no  more  killing  curse  ex- 
isting for  any  creature,  than  the  bitter 
battling  between  the  weariness  that 
prompts  sleep,  and  the  keen,  searching 
cold  that  forces  you  to  wake  and  seek 
warmth  in  weary,  weary  exercise.  How- 
ever, he  at  length  found  an  asylum,  which 
he  thought  far  more  preferable  than  a 
stone  door-step  for  a  night's  lodging — a 
shelter  without  either  bed  or  blanket 
was  not  to  be  despised  in  his  deplorable 
condition  ;  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  a 
large  empty  house,  whose  tenants  were 
principally  rats.  There  at  night  he  lay 
down  with  a  dusty  bundle  of  law  papers 
for' a  pillow,  and  for  a  companion  he  had 
a  poor  forsaken  girl,  who  nestled  close 
to  him  for  warmth  and  protection  against 
the  ghosts  which,  to  her  infant  imagina- 
tion, peopled  the  hours  of  darkness. 
What  heart  has  not  been  touched  by  the 
story  of  "Poor  Ann"  ?  Her  wrongs  and 
sorrows  have  doubtless  caused  many 
prayers  to  be  breathed  for  others,  who, 
like  herself,  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
dishonor  and  sinfulness  of  man.  Her 
history  reads  like  a  single  chord  of  the 
Still  sad  music  of  humanity, 

which  is  ever  ascending  to  the  footstool 
of  Divine  majesty,  and  by  its  very  an- 
guish clamorously  appealing  for  justice 
and  redress.  How  beautifully  De  Quin- 
cey  has  interwoven  into  his  narrative 
her  sublime  act  of  self-abnegation  in 
rescuing  himself  from  the  very  gates  of 
death,  by  expending  for  stimulants  the 
contents  of  her  scanty  purse,  whicli  she 
required  to  procure  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  for  herself.  With  a  kiss  of  broth- 
erly aftection  he  parted  from  her  in  the 
hope  of  speedily  meeting  again,  but  this 
hope  was  never  realized  ;  when  he  again 
returned  to  London,  he  lost  all  trace  of 
"Pt)or  Ann,"  and  in  all  his  subsequent 
visits,  although  he  peered  into  myriads 
of  faces  in  the  expectation  of  again  be- 
holding the  well-known  features,  his 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  search.  Years 
after,  he  would  })ace  Oxford  Street,  the 
"stony-hearted  stepmother,"  and  listen 
again  to  the  tunes,  the  hearing  of  which 
used  to  solace  hiiuself  and  his  youthful 
companion  in  their  dreary  wanderings, 
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and  would  muse  with  tears  over  the 
mysterious  dispensation  whicli  separated 
tliem  for  ever,  and  thinking  of  lier  with 
grief  of  heart  and  perfect  love  he  would 
exclaim,  "  llow  often  liave  I  wished  that, 
as  in  ancient  times  the  curse  of  a  father 
was  believed  to  have  a  supernatural 
power,  and  pursue  its  object  with  a  fatal 
necessity  of  selt'-fultilment,  even  so  the 
benediction  of  a  heart  oppressed  with 
gratitude  might  have  a  like  prerogative  ; 
might  have  power  given  it  from  above 
to  chase,  to  haunt,  to  waylay,  to  pursue 
thee  into  the  central  darkness  of  a  Lon- 
don biothel,  or,  if  it  were  possible,  even 
into  the  darkness  of  a  grave,  there  to 
awaken  thee  with  an  autlientic  message 
of  peace  and  forgiveness,  and  of  final  re- 
conciliation ! " 

In  st)me  way,buthow  we  are  not  inform- 
ed, l)e  Quincey  became  reconciled  to 
his  guardians,  and  returned  to  his  moth- 
er's house,  after  which  he  speedily  en- 
tered the  Oxford  University  as  a  student. 
We  possess  no  account  as  to  the  method 
of  hfe  he  pursued  at  Oxford,  but  it  was 
while  a  stuilent  that  he  first  commenced 
to  indulge  in  o[)ium  ;  and  what  a  mighty 
revelation  the  dark  but  subtle  drug  re- 
vealed to  his  spiritual  eyes!  like  a  fairy 
with  her  magic  vvand  it  procured  him 
immortal  and  exalted  pleasures,  it  pene- 
trated to  the  innermost  recesses  and 
cavities  of  his  brain,  opening  up  a  whole 
wonderland  of  visionary  delight,  and 
exempting  its  devotee  from  all  the  "  ills 
that  tiesh  is  heir  to."  Sorrow,  heart- 
ache, and  brain-ache  could  be  banished 
at  will,  and  "  happiness  might  be  bought 
for  a  penny,  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket."  De  Quincey  becomes  eloquent 
in  dilating  upon  the  pleasures  of  opium, 
and  yet  witli  keen  analysis  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  intoxication  result- 
ing from  alcohol  and  that  produced  by 
his  darling  drug:  how  the  former  em- 
brutes  both  body  and  spirit,  rousing  to 
maddening  activity  the  animal  passions ; 
while  the  latter  holds  in  check  the  baser 
human  faculties,  frees  the  moral  aliec- 
tions  and  the  majestic  intellect  from  their 
contagion,  so  that  they  reign  supreme  in 
an  ethereal  state  of  "cloudless  serenity," 
then  passes  before  the  cleansed  eyes  of 
the  spirit  a  never-ending  succession  of 
magniticent  imagery,  the  gorgeous  col- 
oring of  sky  and  cloud,  the  pomp  of 
woods  and  forests,  the  majesty  of  bound- 
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less  oceans,  and  the  grandeur  of  imperial 
and  regal  cities,  while  to  the  ears  of  the 
spirit,  cleansed  also  from  their  mortal  in- 
firmities, is  borne  the  sublime  anthems 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  strains 
of  music  as  of  celestial  origin  proceed- 
ing from  the  harps  of  the  blessed  in- 
habitants of  heaven.  But,  in  course  of 
time,  this  omnipotent  power  of  creating 
visions  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spirit  becomes  to  the  confirmed  opium- 
eater  its  own  avenging  Nemesis;  and 
the  dreams  Avhich  in  their  earlier  stages 
were  an  unmixed  delight  and  an  ever- 
recurring  pleasure,  in  their  more  advanc- 
ed inflict  torments  more  than  Prome- 
thean in  their  character  and  povver.  This 
was  realized  to  the  full  in  De  Quincey's 
experience;  for  three  years  he  had  to 
bid  "  farewell,  a  long  fiu'ewell,  to  happi- 
ness, winter  or  summer ;  fiirewell  to 
smiles  and  laughter  ;  foiewell  to  peace 
of  mind,  to  tranquil  dreams,  and  to  the 
blessed  consolations  of  sleep."  He  drank 
to  the  dregs  that  cup  of  horrors  present- 
ed to  his  lips  by  the  awful  and  shadowy 
phantoms  which  thronged  his  tumultu- 
ous visions  of  the  night,  and  made  his 
sleep  insutterable  by  the  insupportable 
anguish  and  terror  they  engendered,  till 
he  would  awake  crying,  "I  will  sleep  no 
more." 

After  leaving  the  university,  De  Quin- 
cey took  up  his  residence  at  the  English 
Lakes,  taking  possession  of  Words- 
worth's cottage  in  Grasmere.  The  quiet 
seclusion  of  this  beautiful  district  always 
appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  charm  for 
him  ;  it  was  here  he  longed  to  find  rest 
when,  years  prior  to  his  actual  residence, 
he  paced  up  and  down  Oxford  Street, 
and  here  it  was  he  passed  some  of  the 
happiest  and  most  tranquil  years  of  his 
existence ;  it  was  liere  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Southey,  and  established  a  life-long 
friendship  with  Professor  Wilson  ;  and 
it  was  here  he  married  in  the  year  1816. 
It  was  in  1809  that  he  first  introduced 
himself  to  the  Lake  poets  ;  twice  before 
he  had  made  two  several  journeys  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  seeking  an  in- 
troduction to  Wordsworth,  whose  genius 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  and 
appreciate ;  but  when  within  sight  of 
the  house  where  he  resided,  his  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  organization,  combined 
with  his  pi'ofound  reverence  for  the 
76 
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poet's  genius,  made  him  so  fearful  of  in- 
truding upon  his  privacy,  that  he  turned 
back  without  accomplishing  his  object. 
His  descriptions  of  the  poets  are  both 
lively  and  graphic ;  he  enters  into  the 
minutest  details  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, mode  of  life,  and  various 
households,  and  it  is  from  his  pen  that 
Ave  possess  the  most  truthful  account  of 
these  celebrated  men.  His  admiration 
of  Coleridge's  vast  intellectual  powers 
was  great  and  genuine;  and  hearing  that 
he  was  laboring  under  some  pecuniary 
difficulties,  he  made  him  the  munificent 
present  of  £500.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  mutual  atti-action  to  each  other, 
on  the  part  of  De  Quincey  and  Professor 
Wilson ;  De  Quincey  not  only  admired 
the  abundance  of  animal  vigor  and 
wealth  of  life  which  Wilson's  personal 
appearance  invariably  conveyed,  but  he 
was  no  less  struck  by  his  intellectual  ac- 
tivity ;  while  Professor  Wilson,  on  his 
part,  w'as  charmed  and  fascinated  by  the 
graces  of  nature  and  the  extraordinary 
mental  power  exhibited  byDe  Quincey. 
Many  were  the  pleasant  days  spent  by 
these  friends  together,  in  joyous  and  de- 
lightful excursions  among  the  hills  and 
lovely  valleys  of  the  lake  country ;  and 
many  besides  were  the  solitary  rambles 
De  Quincey  himself  indulged  in,  some- 
times through  the  brief  hours  of  the 
summer  night,  when  he  seemed  in  soli- 
tary possession  of  the  whole  sleeping 
country  ;  while  at  other  times,  through- 
out the  silent  hours,  the  liglit  of  his  lamp 
might  have  been  seen  shining  from  the 
whidow  of  his  cottage  at  Grasmere. 
On  these  occasions,  the  finely  expressible 
term  lie  applies  to  Coleridge  in  similar 
sitiiations  might  aptly  be  used  to  desig- 
nate himself;  viz.,  an  "insulated  son  of 
reverie."  We  have  said  that  his  various 
residences  in  tlie  lake  district  appear  to 
have  been  the  happiest  of  his  existence, 
and  throughout  many  of  liis  works  we 
gain  indications  illustrative  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  statement :  in  his  "  Con- 
fessions," he  gives  us  a  description  how 
every  evening  was  spent,  "  during  the 
intercalary  yeai',  wlien  laudanum,  thougti 
taken  daily,  was  to  be  no  more  than 
the  elixir  of  pleasure."  Sketching  his 
cottage  and  its  surroundings  among  the 
Westmoreland  hills,  and  the  time  as  win- 
ter, he  continues — 

Caudles  at  four  o'clock,  warm  hearth-rugs 


tea,  a  fair  tea-maker,  shutters  closed,  curtains 
flowing  in  ample  draperies  on  the  floor,  whilst 
the  wind  and  rain  are  raging  without. 

As  heaven  and  eartli  they  would  together  mell ; 
Yet  the  least  entrance  find  they  none  at  all; 
Whence  sweeter  grows  onr  rest  secure  in  massy 

hall. 
And  at  the  doors  and  windows  seem  to  call. 
******* 
Paint  me,  then,  a  room  seventeen  feet  by 
twelve,  and  not  more  than  seven  feet  and  a 
half  high.  This,  reader,  is  somewhat  ambi- 
tiously styled,  in  my  flimily,  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but,  being  contrived  "  a  double  debt 
to  pay,"  it  is  also,  and  more  justly,  termed  the 
library ;  for  it  happens  that  books  are  the 
only  article  of  property  in  which  I  am  richer 
than  my  neighbors.  Of  these  I  have  about 
five  thousand,  collected  gradually  since  my 
eighteenth  year.  Therefore,  painter,  put  as 
many  as  you  can  into  this  room.  Make  it 
populous  Avith  books  ;  and,  furthermore,  paint 
me  a  good  fire;  and  furniture  plain  and  mod- 
esi,  befitting  the  unpretending  cottage  of  a 
scholar.  And  near  the  fire  paint  me  a  tea- 
table  ;  and  (as  it  is  clear  that  no  creature  can 
come  to  see  one  on  sucli  a  stormy  night) 
place  only  tAvo  cups  and  saucers  on  the  teatray ; 
and,  if  you  know  how  to  paint  such  a  thing, 
symbolically  or  otherwise,  paint  me  an  eter- 
nal tea-pot — eternal  «  ^Jo^'^e  ante,  and  a  parte 
post;  for  I  usually  drink  tea  from  eight 
o'clock  at  night  to  four  in  the  morning.  And 
as  it  is  very  un]jleasant  to  make  tea,  or  to 
pour  it  out  for  one's-self,  paint  me  a  lovely 
young  woman  sitting  at  the  table.  Paint  her 
arms  Uke  Aurora's  and  her  smiles  likeHebe's  ; 
but  no,  dear  M — !  not  even  in  jest  let  me  in- 
sinuate that  thy  power  to  illuminate  my  cot- 
tage rests  upon  a  tenure  so  perishable  as  mere 
personal  beauty,  or  that  the  Avitchcraft  of  an- 
gelic smiles  lies  Avitliin  the  empire  of  any 
earthly  pencil.  Pass,  then,  my  good  paiuier, 
to  someihing  more  within  its  poAver;  and  the 
next  article  brought  forward  should  naturally 
be  myself^ — a  picture  of  the  opium-eater,  Aviih 
his  "  little  golden  receptacle  of  the  pernicious 
drug  "  lying  beside  him  on  the  table.  As  :o 
the  opium,  I  have  no  objection  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  that ;  you  may  paint  it  if  you  choose  ; 
but  I  apprise  you  that  no  "little"  receptacle 
would,  even  in  1816,  ansAver  my  purpose, 
who  Avas  at  a  distance  from  all  druggists 
(mortal  or  other Avise).  No  ;  you  may  as  well 
)iaint  the  real  receptacle,  which  was  not  of 
gold,  but  of  glass,  and  as  much  like  a  sublu- 
nary wine-decanter  as  possible.  In  fact,  one 
day,  by  a  series  of  happily  conceived  experi- 
ments, I  discovered  that  it  Avas  a  decanter. 
Into  this  you  may  put  a  quart  of  ruliy-color- 
ed  laudanum;  that,  and  a  book  of  German 
metajihysics  placed  by  its  side,  Avill  sufficient- 
ly attest  my  being  in  ihe  neighborhood.  .  . 
And  now,  reader,  Ave  have  run  through  all 
the  ten  categories  of  my  condition,  as  it  stood 
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about  1816-17,  up  to  the  middle  of  wliich  lat- 
ter year  I  judge  myseU'  to  have  been  a  happy 
man;  and  the  elements  of  that  happiness  I 
have  endeavored  to  place  before  you.  in  the 
above  sketch  of  the  interior  of  a  scholar's 
library,  in  a  cottage  among  the  mountains,  on 
a  stormy  winter  evening,  rain  driving  vin- 
dictively and  with  mulice  aforethought 
against  the  windows,  and  darkness  such 
that  you  cannot  see  your  own  hand  when 
held  up  against  the  sky. 

De  Quincey  continued  to  reside  at 
Grasmere,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional visits  to  London,  till  the  year 
1827,  when  he  quitted  it  to  live  for  two 
years  at  Edinburgh ;  after  which,  he 
again  took  up  his  abode  among  the 
Westmoreland  hills,  in  a  "rich  farm- 
house, flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
witli  mighty  barns  and  spacious  jias- 
tures,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Ins  former  cot- 
tage at  Grasmere.  It  was  to  this  re- 
treat that,  in  1829,  he  invited  his  friend 
Charles  Knight  and  his  family  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  conveying  his  invitation  in 
a  letter  written  in  one  of  his  most  happy 
veins.  After  describing  his  new  abode, 
he  continues,  "And  now,  my  friend, 
think  what  a  glorious  El  Dorado  of 
milk,  and  butter,  and  cream  cheeses,  and 
all  other  dairy  products,  supposing  that 
you  like  those  things,  I  can  offer  you 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  You  may 
absolutely  bathe  in  new  milk,  or  even 
in  cream ;  and  you  shall  bathe,  if  you 
like  it.  I  know  that  you  care  not  much 
about  luxuries  for  the  dinner  table  ;  else, 
though  our  luxuries  are  ]^ew  and  simple, 
I  could  ofler  you  some  temjitaticjns — 
mountain  lamb  equnl  to  Welsh  ;  char 
famous  to  the  antipodes  ;  trout  and  pike 
from  the  very  lake  within  twenty-live 
feet  oi'our  door  ;  bread,  such  as  you  have 
never  presumed  to  dream  of,  made  of 
our  own  wheat,  not  doctored  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  usual  miller's  process  into 
fine  insi[i  flour  and  coarse,  that  is,  mere- 
ly dirty-looking  white,  but  all  ground 
down  together,  which  is  the  sole  receipt 
{experto  crede)  for  having  rich,  lustrous, 
red-brown,  ambrosial  bread. ;  new  pota- 
toes, of  celestial  earthiness  and  raciness, 
which,  with  us,  last  to  October;  and, 
finally,  milk,  milk,  milk — cream,  cream, 
cream,  (hear  it,  thou  benighted  Lon- 
doner !)  in  which  you  must  and  shall 
bathe."*     His   last   retreat'  was  in  the 

*  See  Passages  of  a  Working  Life.  By  Charles 
Knight,     vol.  i. 


village  of  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh  ; 
but  it  was  while  on  a  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  greater  facility  it  gave 
him  in  superintending  the  passage 
through  the  press  of  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  woiks,  that  he  died  in  his 
seventy-fiilh  year.  For  some  weeks 
prior  to  his  death,  his  health  had  been 
seriously  aflected,  but  no  particular 
alaim  was  excited,  as  he  was  frequently 
an  invalid  ;  he,  however,  grew  gradually 
worse,  yet  nothing  that  the  most  earn- 
est and  devoted  medical  skill  could  sup- 
ply, was  wanting  to  alleviate  his  rapidly 
diminishing  strength  ;  and  his  last  hours 
were  soothed  and  cheered  by  the  tender 
filial  solicitude  of  his  eldest  and  young- 
est daughters. 

In  personal  appearance,  Thomas  De 
Quincey  conveyed  the  idea  of  extreme 
fragility,  in  stature  he  was  exceedingly 
diminutive,  his  visage  was  small  and 
much  wrinkled,  his  eyes,  peering  out  of 
two  daik  rings,  contained  the  light  of  a 
spirit  that  had  known  mucli  sorrow,  his 
lips  were  curiously  expressive  and  sub- 
tle in  their  character,  but  above  all  rose 
his  arched  brow,  "loaded  with  thought." 
We  suppose  no  adequate  conception  can 
ever  be  given  to  the  public  of  his  singu- 
lar charactei-,  and  as  JNlr.  Hill  Burton  re- 
marks, it  would  be  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  indescribable,  and  no  one  would 
believe  it,  were  an  attempt  made  to  tell 
all  about  him,  "  so  separate  would  the 
whole  be  from  all  the  normal  conditions 
of  human  natuie."  He  had  an  ear  most 
perfectly  attuned  for  the  reception  of 
"  beauty  boin  of  murmuring  sound," 
and  one  of  iiis  most  cherished  j^leasures 
was  derived  trom  listening  to  instrumen- 
tal and  vocal  music,  but  of  the  two  he 
preferied  vocal,  yet  a  discord,  a  wrong 
note,  became  a  source  of  exquisite 
agony;  and  we  are  told  that  he  consid- 
ered his  fate  as  a  most  unhappy  one,  and 
himself  environed  with  a  cloud  of  des- 
pair, because  a  "  ))eacock  had  come  to 
live  within  hearing  distance  from  him, 
and  not  only  the  terrific  yells  of  the  ac- 
cursed biped  pierced  him  to  tiie  soul, 
but  the  continued  terror  of  their  recur- 
rence kept  his  nerves  in  agonizing  ten- 
sion during  the  intervals  of  silence." 
The  reader  has  but  to  turn  to  his  va- 
rious works,  and  in  some  of  their  noblest 
passages  a  tolerable  idea  can  be  gained 
of  the   marvellous  conception  he  enter- 
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tained  ot  the  beauty  of  sound  ;  words, 
thoughts,  and  ideas  are  tliere  arranged 
in  the  most  musical  of  sequences,  so  as 
to  produce  the  charm  of  perfect  har- 
mony, and  in  the  extreme  beauty  of 
their  rhythm  to  answer  all  tlie  purposes 
of  notes  in  a  bar  of  music.  In  spite  of 
his  vast  acquirements  in  scholarly  lore, 
his  intuitive  perception  of  character  and 
the  motives  of  human  action,  he  was  as 
helpless,  not  only  in  every  position  of 
responsibihty,  but  even  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  every-day  life,  as  a  child. 
Sometimes  a  friend,  charmed  into  for- 
getfulness  of  passing  time  by  his  amaz- 
ing powers  of  conversation,  would  find, 
Aviien  very  late,  that  many  a  mile  lay 
between  his  host's  house  and  his  own. 
Previously  to  setting  out  to  walk  home- 
ward, De  Quincey  w^ould  calmly  point 
out  the  dilficulties  of  the  way,  and  then 
by  a  sudden  flash  of  inspiration  he  him- 
self would  accompany  his  belated  guest ; 
for  had  not  his  midnight  wanderings 
made  him  familiar  with  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  path  ?  Roofed  by  a  huge  wide- 
awake, with  a  lantern  of  more  than  com- 
mon dimensions  in  his  hand,  away  he 
goes  ;  and  ever  as  he  goes  there  comes 
from  him  a  continued  stream  of  talk  con- 
cerning Immanuel  Kant,  and  other  kin- 
dred matters.  Having  seen  his  guest 
home,  he  would  still  continue  walking  on 
until,  weai-iness  overtaking  him,  he  would 
take  his  rest  like  some  poor  mendicant, 
or  like  Jacob  of  old,  with  a  stone  for  his 
pillow  and  the  heavens  for  the  curtains 
of  his  bed :  yet  he  would  testify  to  the 
inconvenience  and  extreme  unpleasant- 
ness of  sleeping  upon  such  a  couch ;  for 
one  night,  being  late  before  he  arrived  at 
his  own  door,  he  knocked,  or  thought  he 
knocked,  but  could  make  no  one  hear,  so 
scrambling  over  a  wall  he  took  his  night's 
repose  in  a  furrow.  Mr.  Knight  tells  us 
that  just  previous  to  his  acquaintance 
witii  him,  he  called  one  morning  on  a 
friend,  wet  and  shivering,  having  slept 
under  a  hay  rick  in  the  Hampstead  iields. 
No  wonder  he  used  to  denounce,  with 
most  fervent  eloquence, that  "brutal  and 
barbarous  provision  ofthelaw  of  England 
M'liich  rendered  sleeping  in  the  opi>n  air 
an  act  of  vagrancy,  and  so  punishable,  if 
the  sleeper  could  not  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  himself;  a  thing,"  adds  Mr. 
Button,  "  which  he  never  could  give 
under  any  circumstances."     He  would 


come  and  go  at  his  own  sweet  will ;  no 
one  could  ever  tell  for  certainty  where 
he  was:  and  when  staying  for  a  whole 
twelve  months  at  Professor  Wilson's, 
were  he  wanting  by  any  fiiend,  lie  was 
always  supposed  to  be  "somewhere 
about  the  house.'*  If  invited  out  to  din- 
ner, no  one  ever  thought  of  waiting  for 
Jiim  to  make  his  api)earance  before  they 
commenced  ;  he  was  never  burdened  by 
])unctualities,  and  never  exacted  them 
from  othei'S.  "  The  festivities  of  the 
afternof)n  are  far  on  when  a  commotion 
is  heard  in  the  hall,  as  if  some  stray  dog 
or  other  stray  animal  had  forced  its  way 
in.  The  instinct  of  a  friendly  guest  tells 
him  of  the  arrival — he  opens  the  door, 
and  fetches  in  the  little  stranger.  What 
can  it  be  ?  a  street  boy  of  some  sort? 
His  costume,  in  fact,  is  a  boy's  duflie 
great-coat,  very  threadbare,  with  a  hole 
in  it,  and  buttoned  tight  to  the  chin, 
where  it  meets  the  fragments  of  a  parti- 
colored belcher  handkerchief;  on  his 
feet  are  list  shoes ;  and  the  trousers, 
some  one  suggests  that  they  are  inner 
linen  garments  blackened  with  writing 
ink,  but  Papaverius  never  would  have 
been  at  the  trouble  to  disguise  them. 
What  can  be  the  theory  of  such  a  cos- 
tume ?  the  simplest  thing  in  the  Avorld 
— it  consisted  of  tlie  fragments  of  apparel 
nearest  at  hand.  Had  chance  thrown  to 
him  a  court  single-breasted  coat,  with  a 
bishop's  apron,  a  kilt,  and  top-boots,  in 
these  he  would  have  made  his  entry."* 
This  extreme  helplessness,  combined 
with  his  excessive  sensitiveness  of  feel- 
ing, would  not  imfrequently  put  him  to 
great  inconvenience.  It  is  recorded 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  staying  at 
Charles  Knight's,  while  Mrs.  Knight  was 
away  from  h(mie,  his  host  tap|)ed  at  his 
chamber  door  to  bid  him  good  night, 
wiien  to  his  surprise  he  fouiid  him  sitting 
at  the  open  window,  habited  as  a  prize- 
fighter when  he  enters  the  ring.  "You 
will  take  cold,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Knight ; 
"  where  is  your  shirt  ?  " — "  I  have  not  a 
shirt — my  shirts  are  unwashed." — "But 
why  not  tell  the  servant  to  send  them  to 
the  laundress?" — "Ah!  how  could  I 
])resume  to  do  that  in  Mrs.  Knight's 
absence  ?  "  He  could  never  trouble  a 
servant  with  any  personal  requests  with- 

*  See  a  very  interesting  account  iu  Tlce  Book 
Iliuik):     By  John  II.  Burton. 
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out  a  long  preflxtory  apology  ;  his  almost 
ultra  courtesy  would  make  him  hesitate 
long  before  he  ventured  a  request  at  all. 
An  amusing  instance  of  this  ultra  cour- 
tesy to  servants,  is  told  by  Mrs.  Gordon 
in  iier  admirable  life  of  her  Father,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  One  night  De  Quincey 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Professoi*,  at  Glouces- 
ter Place,  when  it  came  on  to  rain  ;  he 
waited  hour  after  hour,  expecting  it 
would  cease ;  nothing  would  do  but  he 
must  remain  all  night.  This  accidental 
detention  was  prolonged  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  ;  during  this  period  he 
invariably  dined  in  his  own  room.  "  The 
cook,  who  had  an  audience  with  him 
daily,  received  her  instructions  in  silent 
awe,  quite  overpowered  by  his  manner  ; 
for  had  he  been  addi-essing  a  duchess, 
he  could  scarcely  have  spoken  with  more 
deference.  He  would  couch  his  request 
in  such  terms  as  these : — '  Owing  to 
dyspepsia  afflicting  my  system,  and  the 
possibility  of  any  additional  disarrange- 
ment of  the  stomach  tatcing  place,  con- 
sequences incalculably  distressing  would 
arise,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  incrense 
nervous  ii-ritation,  and  prevent  me  from 
attending  to  matters  of  overwhelming 
importance,  if  you  do  not  remember  to 
cut  the  mutton  in  a  diagonal,  rather  than 
in  a  longitudinal  form.'  The  cook — a 
Scotchwoman — had  great  reverence  for 
Mr.  De  Quincey  as  a  man  of  genius  ;  but, 
after  one  of  these  interviews,  her  patience 
was  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  she  would 
say,  '  Weel,  I  never  heard  the  like  o' 
that  in  a'  my  days ;  the  bodie  has  an 
awfu' sicht  o'  words.  If  it  had  been  my 
ain  maister  that  was  wanting  his  dinner, 
he  would  ha'  ordered  a  hale  tablefu'  wi' 
little  mair  than  a  waif  o'  his  haun,  and 
here's  a'  this  claver  aboot  a  bit  mutton 
nae  bigger  than  a  prin.  Mr.  De  Quin- 
shey  would  mak  a  gran'  preacher,  though 
I'm  thinking  a  hantle  o'  the  folk  wouldna 
ken  what  he  was  driving  at.'" 

The  most  practical  and  careful  of  men 
where  the  interest  of  others  was  at  stake,  a 
great  authority  on  political  economy,  who 
held  some  very  profound  and  philosophic 
views  of  that  science,  could  suggest  with 
much  shrewdness  how  you  might  expend 
your  money  so  as  to  insure  large  returns, 
and  Avould  join  in  the  Saturday-niglit 
consultations  of  an  artisan  and  his  wife, 
l^ointing  out  how  advantageously  their 
small  capital  could  be  invested  ;  and  yet. 


WMth  all  his  keenness  and  practical  wis- 
dom concerning  money,  he  was  never 
able  to  regulate  his  own,  so  as  to  insure 
freedom  from  annoying  creditors  ;  either 
from  some  organic  weakness  more  deve- 
loped than  it  otherwise  would  have  been 
from  excessive  use  of  opium,  or  from 
the  fact  that  his  mind  was  liabitually 
brooding  over  gi'eat  intellectual  prob- 
lems, and  did  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
any  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  so  mean 
an  idea  as  money,  with  a  view  to  the 
consideration  of  his  own  benefit ;  it  was 
only  the  urgent  and  pressing  necessity 
of  the  moment  that  made  him  entertain 
it  at  all,  and  then  only  as  the  most  likely 
means  of  meeting  the  present  require- 
ments, whatever  they  might  be  ;  hence, 
he  was  continually  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, which  could  scarcely  fail  in  being 
the  case,  when  he  measured  all  sums  of 
money  by  the  common  standard  of  im- 
mediate use.  He  would  arrive  late  at  a 
friend's  door,  and  represent  the  uigent 
necessity  he  had  for  the  immedic^e  and 
absolute  use  of  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  sometimes  if  he  thought  the  friend 
hesitated,  or  the  time  seemed  long  before 
the  required  loan  was  produced,  he  would 
rummage  his  waistcoat  pocket  in  search 
of  something,  which,  when  found,  he 
would  tend  as  an  equivalent  in  value, 
and  which  would  occasionally  prove  to 
be  a  bank  note  of  £.50.  And  his  friends 
were  of  oj)inion  tRat  had  the  note  been 
accepted,  no  more  would  have  been  heard 
about  the  transaction.  His  friends  laugh- 
ed at  the  idea  of  his  ever  cherishing  any 
notions  regarding  pecuniary  responsibil- 
ity ;  with  sympathies  ever  alive  to  the 
cry  of  distress,  and  the  soirows  of  others, 
he  would  freely  give  to  the  oiitstretched 
hand  of  the  beggar ;  but  the  act  was 
always  final — he  gave  his  all,  no  matter 
what  the  sum  might  be.  This  trait  in 
his  character  continually  subjected  him 
to  great  inc(mveniences  from  the  press- 
ing claims  of  creditors,  from  whose  pur- 
suit he  was  frequently  obliged  to  hide, 
or  resort  to  the  wi-etched  employment  of 
hack  author  to  satisfy  their  tiemands. 
In  February,  1825,  he  wrote  to  his  frirnd 
Wilson  that  he  had  not  a  place  to  hide 
his  head  in,  and  yet  was  obliged  to  carry 
on  tlie  wretched  business  of  hack  author. 
"  With  a  good  publisher,  and  leisure  to 
meditate  on  what  I  wiite,  I  might  yet 
liberate  mvself."      It  was  at  this  time 
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that  Charles  Knight  saw  him  groaning 
over  the  uncongenial  task  of  translating 
into  English  a  German  Romance.  If  his 
pressing  pecuniary  liabilities  enveloped 
him,  as  tliey  invariably  clid,  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  misery  and  apparent  despair,  a 
temporary  freedom  from  them  made  his 
spirits  rise  jubilant  with  joy.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr,  Knight,  already  quoted,  he  thus 
ex))resses  himself  on  one  sucli  occasion  : 
"  Well,  by  good  management  and  better 
luck,  I  contrived  early  in  the  present 
year  to  silence  mes  Anglais  (as  the 
French  do,  or  did,  use  to  entitle  credit- 
ors). This  odious  race  of  people  Avere 
silenced,  I  say,  or  nearly  so  :  no  insolent 
dun  has  raised  his  disgusting  voice 
against  me  since  Candlemas,  1829  ;  they 
now  speak  softly,  and  as  if  butter  would 
not  melt  in  their  mouths  ;  and  I  have  so 
well  planted  my  fire-engines  for  extin- 
guishing this  horrid  description  of  nui- 
sance, that  if  by  chance  any  one  should 
smoulder  a  little  too  much  (flame  out 
none  durst  for  shame),  him  I  shall  souse 
and  drench,  forthwith  into  quietness." 
Mrs.  Gordon  asserts  that  he  never 
entirely  freed  himself  from  the  use  of 
opium,  although  the  quantity  taken  was 
extiemely  moderate  when  comjiared 
with  what  at  one  time  was  his  daily  dose  ; 
she  says,  that  "  it  was  no  unfrequent 
siglit  to  find  him  in  his  room,  lying  upon 
the  rug  in  front  of  the  fire,  his  head  rest- 
ing upon  a  book,  with  his  arms  crossed 
over  his  breast,  plunged  into  profound 
slumber.  For  several  hours  he  would 
lie  in  this  state,  until  the  eifect  of  the 
torpor  had  passed  away."  Tired,  wet, 
and  covered  with  mud,  he  would  slip 
into  the  room  of  a  friend  in  the  hour  of 
twilight,  faint  and  exhausted  from  long 
fasting  and  kmg  walks,  soliciting  re- 
freshments; but  how  was  the  wearied 
and  worn  little  body  to  be  i-efreshed  ? 
was  the  problem  ;  "  soft  food  disagreed 
with  him — the  hard  he  could  not  eat." 
Yet  the  solution  of  the  probleui  would 
be  sj)eedily  effected  by  the  production 
of  laudanum,  and  the  weary  was  at  rest 
for  a  time. 

De  Quincey  was  a  dear  lover  of  books, 
and  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  with  a 
memory  as  capacious  as  his  appetite,  he 
accunuilated  and  retained  vast  stores  of 
information  and  learning.  In  his  pub- 
lished works  continual  glimpses  are  ob- 
tained   relative  to  the    wide   range    his 
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reading  comprehended;  he  knew  the 
contents  of  books  ordinary  readers,  ay, 
and  extraordinary  readers,  had  never 
heard  the  name  of,  much  less  seen.  It 
was  nothing  but  an  easy  task  with  him 
to  read  in  chronological  order  all  books 
extant  on  any  given  subjf^et,  no  matter 
what,  as  all  sulyects  proved  attractive. 
Wherever  he  was  staying,  by  some  in- 
stiuct  or  other,  he  speedily  found  his 
way  to  places  sacred  as  the  harborage 
of  books  ;  sometimes  this  would  occur 
in  the  early  hours  of  morning,  ere  he  had 
found  time  to  don  his  clothing,  and,  lug- 
ging a  whole  heap  round  him,  he  would 
spread  them  out  one  after  another  on 
some  article  of  bedroom  furniture,  of 
sufficient  height  to  allow  him  to  lie  at 
full  length  recumbent  on  the  floor.  Then, 
perchance,  he  would  find  some  "  anach- 
ronism in  the  commonly  received  his- 
tories of  a  very  important  period ;  and 
as  he  expounded  it,  turning  up  his  un- 
earthly face  from  the  book  with  an  al- 
most painful  expression  of  grave  eager- 
ness," it  would  occur  to  his  host  that  he 
had  seen  scenes  something  like  it  "  in 
Dutch  paintings  of  the  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony."  An  amusing  description 
is  given  by  Mr.  Burton  of  De  Qaincey's 
library.  "  Some  legend,"  he  says,  "  there 
is,  of  a  book  creditor  having  forced  his 
way  into  the  cacus  den,  and  there  seen 
a  sort  of  rubble- work  inner  wall  of  vol- 
umes, with  their  edges  outwards,  while 
others,  bound  and  unbound,  the  plebeian 
sheep-skin  and  the  aristocratic  russian, 
were  squeezed  into  certain  tubs  drawn 
from  the  washing  establishment  of  a  con- 
fiding landlady."  He  had  one  charac- 
teristic ill  common  with  other  lovers  of 
books;  he  seldom  returned  a  borrowed 
one,  folio  or  quarto,  a  single  volume  or 
one  of  a  valuable  set ;  sometimes  the 
volume  was  found  *'  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  by  a  profuse  edging  of  manuscript 
notes."  He  never  hesitated  to  tear  out 
the  leaves  of  a  large-margined  book, 
whether  his  own  or  belonging  to  an- 
other, if  he  ran  short,  for  the  moment, 
of  writing  paper.  It  is  once  reported 
that  he  sent  iu  "copy  written  on  the 
edges  of  a  tall  octavo  Somnlum  Scipi- 
onis  /  and  as  he  did  not  obliterate  the 
original  matter,  the  printer  was  rather 
puzzled,  and  made  a  funny  jumble  be- 
tween the  letterpress  Latin  and  the 
manuscript  Englisli." 
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Wlio  that  has  hoard  of  De  Quincey, 
has  not  also  heard  of  his  marvellous 
powers  of  conversation?  liis  "  silver  talk" 
Avas  proverbial,  and  his  enchanted  audi- 
tors sat  enchained  heedless  of  passing 
time,  listening  to  the  streams  of  elo- 
quence pouring  from  between  his  expres- 
sive lips,  free,  clear  and  continuous ; 
never  degenerating  into  mere  soliloquy, 
or  rising  into  declamation,  and  in  sen- 
tences as  exquisitely  joined  and  inter- 
laced together,  as  if  they  were  destined 
to  "  challenge  the  criticism  of  the  re- 
motest posterity  :"  and  the  hmguage 
with  which  he  clothed  his  affluent  store 
of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  illustrations,  was 
not  alone  worthy  of  the  subject,  but 
likewise  of  his  own  marvellous  powers, 
they  were  uttered  with  no  sort  of  con- 
sciousness of  their  being  more  than  or- 
dinarily above  the  level  of  usual  talk. 
The  mention  of  De  Quincey's  conversa- 
tional powers  naturally  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  his  works.  We  fear, 
however,  that  we  have  already  more 
than  exceeded  our  usual  limits  ;  but  our 
object  has  been,  not  so  much  a  criticism 
of  his  literary  productions,  as  an  attempt 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  man,  by  bring- 
ing together,  in  a  few  pages,  the  various 
traits  illustrative  of  his  character,  which 
lie  entombed  in  two  or  three  or  more 
volumes ;  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  a  few  words  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  fifteen  volumes  before  us. 
Although  he  never  completed  his  Be 
Emendatione  Ilumani  Intellectus,  yet 
what  he  has  done  is  considerable,  and 
will  retain  an  hoiwred  place  in  our  na- 
tional literature,  long  after  more  popular 
and  apparently  more  brilliant  produc- 
tions have  been  dis])laced,  and  the  re- 
collection of  them  faded  from  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  As  a  master  of  English 
composition  he  takes  his  place  among 
the  most  honored  of  the  names  of  which 
England  can  boast ;  his  works  would 
amply  repay  their  being  studied  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  facile 
and  how  ductile  our  English  language 
becomes  in  the  hands  of  one  who  thor- 
oughly understands  and  has  the  genius 
to  use  it.  Doubtless,  they  will  never 
prove  supremely  attractive  to  the  many ; 
they  contain  not  the  elements  of  exten- 
sive popularity,  and  what  De  Quincey 
said  with  reference  to  the  Avorks  of 
Charles  Lamb  may  be  applied  with  equal 


justness  and  truth  to  his  own.  To  the 
man  of  culture,  or  to  that  happy  man, 
the  man  of  leisure,  with  literary  tastes, 
they  will  ever  prove  a  rich  source  of 
unexhausted  pleasure,  a  fount  of  calm, 
placid,  yet  exquisite  enjoyment ;  to  the 
man  of  huiry  and  business,  the  man  of 
railroiids,  the  man  of  money  and  money 
making,  hastening  to  gather  wealth, 
and  with  scarcely  time  to  eat,  sleep,  or 
to  drink,  they  cannot  fail  in  being  dis- 
tasteful, because  a  sense  of  keen  intel- 
lectual relish — arising  from  sophisms  be- 
ing dispelled  like  a  mist  before  the 
morning  sun,  of  doubts  cleared  up,  and 
knotty  problems  solved,  and  all  done 
with  clearness  and  preciseness  of  style, 
beauty  ot  language  and  of  diction, 
and  with  a  logical  incisiveness,  never 
surpassed,  and  almost  without  rivalry — 
can  never  be  appreciated  by  him,  and, 
moreover,  because  it  produces  no  mone- 
tary result.  The  mere  surface-skimmer  of 
books  will  never  perceive  the  profound 
wisdom  embedded  in  these  works,  the 
calm,  deep,  yet  placid  flow  of  humor, 
the  sharp  and  biting  sarcasm,  and  the 
keen,  subtle  irony  ;  taut  to  the  hiitiated, 
all  these  qualities  produce  a  charm  which 
both  captivates  and  enchains.  A  fault 
frequently  attributed  to  these  essays  is 
that  of  difiusiveness.  "  They  are  too 
discursive  in  their  character,"  is  the 
continual  cry,  yet  herein  consists  one  of 
their  peculiar  beauties  ;  it  is,  as  one  critic 
has  aptly  remarked,  like  a  man,  who,  hav- 
ing a  journey  to  accomplish,  does  not 
care  to  toil  and  sweat  along  the  dusty 
highway  to  gain  the  end,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  prefers  to  wander  down  this 
green  lane,  pluck  a  flower  from  beneath 
the  hedge,  now  listen  to  the  birds  singing 
in  a  copse  or  wood,  now  watch  the  waters 
flow  in  a  tiny  brook,  or  sit  upon  an  old 
stile,  and  watch  the  clouds  overhead,  and 
remark  the  extensive  prospect  spread  out 
before  him  ;  and  thus  having  enjoyed  all 
the  beauty  there  was  to  enjoy  on  the  way, 
he  arrives  at  his  journey's  end  well  satis- 
fied with  the  road  he  has  travelled. 

De  Quincey  is  a  master  of  cynicism. 
Abundant  evidence  of  this  might  be 
cited  from  these  volumes,  but  the  chief 
example  lies  in  the  famous  "Essay  on 
Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts."  It  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  pure 
cynicism  as  any  in  our  language ;  not 
savage,  like  some  of  Swift's  or  Carlyle's 
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pieces,  but  playful  and  full  of  humor  ; 
aud,  as  a  recent  critic  observes,  "  the 
humor  of  it  consists  in  the  cynicism  be- 
ing suppressed  and  ignored  by  the  writer, 
who  pretends  to  take  his  stand  as  a  sen- 
timentalist, as  a  sympathizer  with  those 
modes  of  feeling  which  the  fine  arts 
arouse  in  those  who  study  them."  "Whilst 
this  is  the  character  of  the  Essay  itself, 
tlie  "Postscript"  is  an  illustration  of  the 
power  De  Quincey  possessed  in  sustain- 
ing and  slowly  pursuing  a  subject,  until 
it  reached  a  terrible  climax  ;  anything 
more  horribly  interesting  cannot  be  im- 
agined, than  his  description  of  Williams, 
and  the  murder  of  the  Marrs ;  it  has  a 
magnetic  foi'ce  of  attraction,  a  fascina- 
tion which  the  reader  vainly  endeavors 
to  dispel ;  it  grips  the  heart  with  a  fear- 
ful spasm  of  horror,  and  freezes  the  blood 
with  a  petrifying  terror,  till,  like  men 
Avho  have  seen  spirits,  the  flesh  creeps 
and  the  hair  appears  to  stand  on  end, 
and  we  are  actually  compelled  to  trace 
one  by  one  the  steps  of  tlie  fell  murder- 
er, in  whose  veins  not  blood,  but  a  kind 
of  "•  green  sap,"  ran,  in  his  diabolical 
work ;  and  yet  the  whole  account  is 
based  on  the  same  argument  as  Butler 
uses  in  his  "Divine  Analogy,"  viz.,  that  of 
2'>rohahility .  As  a  writer  of  narrative,  De 
Quincey  shines  as  an  adept;  marvellously 
graphic  is  his  account  of  the  Spanish  JSRl- 
itari/  Men  and  the  Flight  of  the  Tartars^ 
both  subjects  equally  remote,  but  yet 
most  successfully  brought  home  to  us. 
The  first,  especially,  is  written  in  his 
most  playful  yet  bi-ightest  of  humors; 
his  pen  appears  to  have  been  guided  by 
the  very  love  he  tells  us  lie  cherish- 
ed for  lovely  "  Kate,"  or  "  Kitty,"  or 
"  Pussey,"  for  by  each  of  these  endearing 
names  does  he  call  her.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  quote  a'.iy  portion  of  the 
narrative,  or  we  should  like  to  embel- 
lish our  pages  by  inserting  the  d^^scrip- 
tion  of  Kate  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes. 
But  after  all,  De  Quincey's  greatest 
glory  consists  in  his  "  im])assioned  prose" 
— in  these  compositions  he  has  no  pro- 
totype, equal,  or  successor ;  he  was  its 
absolute  creator.  No  other  author  ever 
possessed  the  power  which  he  acquired, 
of  seizing  the  impalpable  and  air-drawn 
scenery  of  dreams,  aiul  embodying  it  in 
imi>assioned  language ;  it  was  a  facidty 
of  which  he  alone  was  master,  and  which 
he  has  used  with  such  magic  skill,  and 


subtilty,  and  power,  that  it  seems  next 
to  an  impossibility  for  any  creature  to 
equal.  We  will  close  our  notice  of  tliis 
miique  man  and  extraordinary  genius, 
by  quoting  one  illustration  of  his  "  im- 
passioned prose,"  one  which  has  been 
most  advantageously  compared  with 
some  of  the  choice  passages  of  the  great 
masters  of  composition.  The  piece  is 
not  so  daring  in  its  imaginative  sweep 
as  is  the  final  climax  of  \\\'&Joanof  Arc^ 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  no  less  known 
than  any  other  of  his  splendid  cloud- 
land  visions  :  it  is  called 

THE  THREE  LADIES  OF  SORROW. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  is  named  Mater 
Laclirijmurxim^  our  Lady  of  Tears.  She  it  is 
that  night  and  day  raves  and  moans,  calling 
for  vanished  faces.  She  stood  in  Eama,  when 
a  voice  was  heard  of  lamentation — "  Racliel 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted."  She  it  was  that  stood  in  Beth- 
lehem on  the  night  when  Herod's  sword 
swept  its  nurseries  of  innocents,  and  the 
httle  feet  were  stiffened  forever,  which,  heard 
at  times  as  they  tottered  along  floors  over- 
head, woke  pulses  of  love  in  household  hearts 
that  were  not  unmarked  in  heaven.  Her 
eyes  are  sweet  and  subtle,  wild  and  sleepy 
by  turns;  oftentimes  rising  to  the  clouds,  of- 
tentimes challenging  tlie  heavens.  Slie  wears 
a  diadem  roand  her  head.  And  I  knew  by 
childish  memories  that  she  could  go  abroad 
upon  the  winds  when  she  heard  the  sobbing 
of  litanies  or  the  thundering  of  organs,  and 
when  she  beheld  the  mustering  of  summer 
clouds.  This  sister,  the  eldest,  it  is  that  car- 
ries keys  more  than  papal  at  her  girdle,  which 
open  everv  cottage  and  every  palace.  She,  to 
my  knowledge,  sat  all  last  summer  by  the 
bedside  of  a  blind  beggar,  him  that  I  so  often 
and  so  gladly  talked  witii,  whose  pious  daugh- 
ter, eight  years  old,  with  the  sunny  counte- 
nance, resisted  the  temptations  of  play  and 
village  mirth  to  travel  all  day  long  on  dusty 
roads  with  her  afQicted  father.  For  this  did 
God  send  her  a  great  reward.  In  the  spring- 
time of  the  year,  and  whilst  yet  her  own 
spring  was  budding,  He  took  her  to  Himself. 
Bnt  her  blind  father  mourns  forever  over  he,r  ; 
still  he  dreams  at  midnight  tliat  the  little  guid- 
ing hand  is  locked  within  his  own;  and  still 
he  awakens  to  a  darkness  that  is  now  within 
a  second  and  a  deeper  darkness.  This  M<tfer 
Zachri/mnriim  also  has  been  sitting  all  this 
winter  of  1844-45  within  the  bed-chamber  of 
the  Czar,  bringing  before  his  eyes  a  daughter 
(not  less  p'ous)  that  vanished  to  God  not  less 
suddenly,  and  left  behind  her  a  darkness  not 
less  profound.  By  the  power  of  her  keys  it 
is  that  our  Lady  of  Tears  glides,  a  ghostly 
intruder,  into  the  chamber  of  sleepless  num, 
sleepless  women,  sleepless  children,  from  the 
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Granges  to  the  Nile,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi; and  her,  because  she  is  the  first- 
born of  her  house,  and  has  the  widest  em- 
pire, let  us:  honor  with  the  title  of  "  Madonna." 
The  second  sister  is  called  Mater  SusjJiri- 
orum,  our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She  neither 
scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks  abroad  upon  the 
winds.  She  wears  no  diadem.  And  her  eyes, 
if  they  were  ever  seen,  would  be  neither 
sweet  nor  subtle;  no  man  could  read  their 
story ;  they  woidd  be  (bund  filled  with  [ler- 
ishing  dreams  and  with  wrecks  of  forgotten 
delirium.  But  she  raises  not  her  eyes;  her 
head,  on  which  sits  a  dilapidated  turban, 
droops  forever,  forever  fastens  on  the  dust. 
She  weeps  not,  she  groans  not,  but  she  sighs 
inaudibly  at  intervals.  Her  sister  Madonna 
is  oltentimes  stormy  and  frantic— raging  in 
the  highest  a  -ainst  heaven,  and  demanding 
back  her  darlings;  but  our  Lady  of  Sighs 
never  clamors,  never  defies,  dreams  not  of  re- 
bellious a-piraiions.  She  is  humble  to  ab- 
jectness.  Hers  is  the  meekness  that  belongs 
to  the  hopeless.  Murmur  she  may,  but  it  is 
in  her  sleep ;  whisper  she  may,  but  it  is  to 
heiself  in  the  twilight;  mutter  she  does  at 
times,  but  it  is  in  solitary  pLices  that  are  de- 
solate as  she  is  desolate,  in  ruined  cities,  and 
when  the  sun  has  gone  down  to  rest.  This 
sister  is  the  visitor  of  the  Pariah,  of  the  Jew, 
of  the  bondman  at  the  oar  in  ;^Iediter^anean 
galleys,  of  the  English  criminal  in  Norfolk 
Island,  blotted  out  from  remembrance  in 
sweet  far-oflf  England,  of  the  baffled  penitent 
reverting  his  eye  forever  upon  a  solitary 
grave,  which  to  him  seems  the  altar  over- 
thrown of  some  past  and  bloody  sacrifice,  on 
which  altar  no  oblations  can  now  be  availing, 
whether  towards  pardon  tliat  he  might  im- 
plore, or  towards  repaiation  that  he"  might 
attempt.  Every  slave  that  at  noonday  looks 
up  to  the  tropical  sun  with  timid  reproach,  as 
he  points  with  one  hand  to  the  earth,  our 
general  mother,  but  for  him  a  step-mother,  as 
he  points  with  the  other  hand  to  the  Bible, 
our  general  teacher,  but  against  him  sealed 
and  sequestered;  every  woman,  sitting  in 
darkness,  without  love  to  shelter  her  head, 
or  hope  to  illume  her  solitude,  because  the 
heaven-born  instincts  kindling  in  her  nature 
germs  of  holy  affection,  which  Grod  implant- 
ed in  her  womanly  bosom,  having  been  stifled 
by  social  necessities,  now  burn  sullenly  to 
waste,  like  sepulchral  lamps  among  the"^  an- 
cients ;  every  nun,  defrauded  of  her  unreturn- 
ing  May-time  by  wicked  kinsmen,  whom 
God  will  judge  ;  every  captive  in  every  dun- 
geon ;  all  that  are  betrayed,  and  all  that  are 
rejected,  outcasts  by  traditionary  law,  and 
children  of  hereditary  disgrace  —  all  these 
walk  with  our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She  also  car- 
ries a  key ;  but  she  needs  it  little ;  for  her 
kingdom  is  chiefly  among  the  tents  of  shame, 
and  the  houseless  vagrant  of  everj^  clime  ; 
yet  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  m-n  she  finds 


chapels  of  her  own;  and  even  in  glorious 
England  there  are  some  that,  to  the  Avorld, 
carry  their  heads  as  proudly  as  the  reindeer, 
who  yet  secretly  have  received  her  mark 
ui)on  their  foreheads. 

But  the  third  sister,  who  is  also  the  young- 
est.— Hush  I  whisper,  whilst  we  talk  of  Iter/ 
Her  kingdom  is  not  large,  or  else  no  flesh 
should  live ;  but  within  that  kingdom  all 
power  is  hers.  Her  head,  turreted  like  that 
of  Cybele,  rises  almoet  beyond  the  reach  of 
night.  She  droops  not ;  and  her  eyes,  rising 
so  high,  might  be  hidden  by  distance.  But, 
being  what  they  are,  they  cannot  be  hidden  ; 
through  the  treble  veil  of  crape  which  she 
wears,  the  fierce  light  of  a  l:ilazing  misery, 
that  rests  not  for  matins  or  for  vespers,  for 
noon  of  day  or  noon  of  night,  for  ebbing' 
or  flowing  tide,  may  be  read  fiom  the  very 
ground.  She  is  the  defier  of  Grod.  She  is 
also  the  mother  of  lunacies  and  the  sugges- 
tress  of  suicides.  Deep  lie  the  roots  of  her 
power;  but  narrow  is  the  nation  that  she 
rules:  for  she  can  approach  only  tliose  in 
whom  a  profound  nature  has  been  upheaved 
by  central  convulsions  ;  in  whom  the  heart 
trembles  and  the  brain  rocks  under  conspira- 
cies of  tempests  from  without  and  tempests 
from  within.  Madonna  moves  with  uncertain 
steps,  fast  or  slow,  but  with  tragic  grace. 
Our  Lady  of  Sighs  creeps  timidly  and  stealth- 
ily ;  but,  this  youngest  sister  moves  with 
incalculable  motions,  bounding  and  with 
tigers'  steps.  She  carries  no  key  ;  for,  though 
coming  rarely  amongst  men,  she  storms  all 
doors  at  which  she  is  permitted  to  enter  at 
all.  And  her  name  is  Mater  Tenehrarum^  our 
Lady  of  Darkness. 


Fraser's  Magazine. 
ELEMENTS  OF  ROMANISM.* 
The  personal  controversy  between 
Dr.  Newman  and  Professor  Kingsley 
has  been  closed  by  Dr.  Newninn  him- 
self. Seldom  does  the  press  show  so 
mucli  unanimity  as  reviewers  have  shown 
in  awarding  to  Dr.  Newman  the  victory 
in  that  aftair  so  much  to  be  regretted  ; 
nor  can  it  occm*  to  us  for  a  moment  to 
reopen  the  question.  But  after  all,  it  is 
wonderful  to  reflect  for  how  small  a  con- 
cession Dr.  Newmnn  was  contending  ; 
how  limited  has  been  the  victory  award- 
ed. He  has  satisfied  his  readers  that  at 
no  i)art  of  his  career  was  he  guilty  of 
conscious  insincerity!  It  is  truly  hard 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Kingsley,  even  in 
the  utmost  heat  of  the  crisis,  would  have 

*  Verses  on   Various   Occasions.     By  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman.     Burns,  Oates  and  Co. 

18f,8. 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.     By  the  same. 
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grudged  tliis  narrow  admission;  but 
unfoi-tunately  plenty  of  smuke  mixed 
with  the  li;ime  between  the  combatants. 
Dr.  Newman,  having  been  now  with- 
drawn from  official  influence  in  Oxford 
and  in  the  English  Cimrch  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  is  to  it  in  a  wholly  honor- 
able, thougli  hostile  position.  Owing  to 
the  greatness  of  the  movement  in  which 
he  was  the  chief  actor,  he  belongs  to 
history  ;  and  we  might  review  his  whole 
course  with  just  the  same  impartiality 
as  though  the  grave  had.  long  closed 
over  him.  Yet  we  do  not  purpose  here  to 
analyze  any  part  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  but 
only  because  he  is  an  eminent  and  noble 
type  of  a  very  considerable  party,  against 
whom,  for  scores  of  years  at  least,  and 
possibly  for  centuries,  a  hard  battle  will 
have  to  be  fought.  All  that  we  have  to 
say  of  him  will  lie  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, without  any  possible  ambiguity  as 
to  facts.  Only  for  liistorical  justice  two 
remarks  on  the  more  recent  controversy 
seem  to  us  proper.  First,  we  do  not  at 
all  infer  that  those  who  now  feel  kindly 
towards  Dr.  Newman,  )»ass  thereby 
judgment  on  themselves  for  animosity 
against  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Tlien  he  was  to  them  as  a  wolf  in  the 
sheepfold.  He  professed  to  be  saving 
the  lambs  from  Rome,  while  in  fact  he 
was  leading  them  thitlier.  Indignation 
against  him  Avas  then  natural,  inevitable, 
justifiable,  whether  he  knew  or  did  not 
know  what  he  was  about.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  such  a  time,  some  would  take 
one,  others  the  other  alternative.  It  is 
neither  wonderful  nor  blamable  if  many 
then  thought  he  designed  what  he  effect- 
ed, who  now  admit  that  he  deluded 
himself  as  well  as  his  followers.  But 
now  that  he  has  discovered  and  lojig 
displayed  his  true  colors,  they  can  honor 
alt  that  they  see  admiral)le  in  him  with- 
out fear  that  any  will  mistake  an  open 
foe  for  a  friend.  JVexf.,  even  the  Apolo- 
gia does  not  appear  to  us  to  bring  out 
anywhere  sharply  and  shortly  the  true 
apology  which  lay  in  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Newman's  intellectual  position  was  false 
from  the  very  lirst  day  ;  of  which  he  was 
long  profoundly  unaware. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  pitiable 
mental  history  for  an  earnest  man,  whose 
talents  make  him  in  early  youth  the  pre- 
mature leader  of  a  party,  than  to  dis- 
cover very  gradually,  that  he  is  funda- 


mentally out  of  place.  No  one  can 
possibly  escape  from  such  a  position, 
without  the  appearance  of  hypocrisy  and 
treachery.  We  do  not  need  to  rest  on 
the  veracity  of  Dr.  Newman's  details. 
We  know  d  priori,  without  his  aid,  how 
trying,  delicate  and  ixnmanageable  was 
his  problem.  Those  who  saw  these 
events  from  the  outside,  as  did  intelli- 
gent Dissenters,  understood  Dr.  New- 
man's very  distressing  struggle  more 
easily  than  those  who  stood  within. 

Universal  agreement  ascribes  to  Dr. 
Newman  a  wonderful  acuteness,  subtlety 
and  energy  of  logic  ;  but  it  is  the  logic 
of  a  lawyer, — of  an  advocate, — who 
argues  only  from  what  is  icritten,  or  from 
what  his  opponents  concede,  not  the  logic 
of  a  philosopher  who  cautiously  searches 
after  first  princij^les,  and  verities,  estab- 
lishes, corrects,  or  abandons  them.  Men 
who  have  no  pretensions  to  philosophy 
are  alarmed  when  their  reasonings  lead 
to  very  novel,  perhaps  frightful  results  ; 
and  a  certain  common  sense  then  leads 
them  to  review,  and  sit  deliberately  in 
judfjnient  on,  their  first  principles.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  that 
this  was  in  any  case  Dr.  Newman's  pro- 
cedure. With  him  honesty  and  bravery 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  plunging  on 
and  on  to  whatever  conclusions  came 
from  his  i)rincii>les,  which  (as  far  as  we 
can  judge)  he  has  always  regarded  as 
sacred  and  unquestionable  ever  since  he 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession. Thus  alone  could  be  explained 
the  wonderful  phenomenon,  that  an 
active,  rich,  subtle  and  powerful  mind 
was  so  slow  to  discover  the  character  of 
his  own  doctrines.  They  are  depicted 
to  us  in  a  very  concise  and  undeniably 
clear  form  in  two  jneces  of  poetry  now 
republished,  with  the  dates  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1832.  These  show, 
that  at  least  as  early  as  1832,  Dr.  New- 
man's doctrine  was  essentially  that  of 
Rome,  against  that  of  all  the  Reformers 
in  every  country  of  Europe.  Herein  is 
wrapt  up  the  controversy  still  to  be 
undergone  in  the  English  Church.  We 
may  first  quote  the  piece  of  December  11, 
1832: 

Private  Judgment. 

Poor  wanderers  I  ye  are  sore  distress'd 
To  lind  that  path  wliicli  Clirist  has  oless'd 
Track'd  by  his  saiiilly  throng. 
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Each  claims  to  trust  his  own  vieak  luiU, 
Blind  idol  I  so  ye  languisli  still, 
All  ivrangkrs  and  all   wrong. 

He  saw  of  old  and  met  your  need, 
Granting  you  propliets  of  liis  creed, 

The  throes  of  fear  to  swage. 
They  fenced  the  ricli  bequest  he  made. 
And  sacred  hands  have  safe  conveyed 

Their  charge  from  age  to  age. 
Wanderers!  come  home!  obey  tiie  call! 
A  JioTHER  pleads,  who  ne'er  let  fall 

One  grain  of  holy  truth. 
"Warn  you  and  win  she  shall  and  must ; 
For  now  she  lifts  her  from  the  dust, 

To  reign  as  in  her  youth. 

The  second  stanza  seems  to  allude  to 
the  canonical  Scriptures  as  the  bequest 
conveyed  by  prophets.  Tliese  can  be 
none  but  the  Christian  "  fathers,"  from 
Irenteus  downward,  Not  to  press  the 
word  jv'ophets  in  poetical  diction  too 
severely,  we  accept  this  stanza  as  ex- 
pressing the  cardinal  })oiiit  in  which  the 
Reformers  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
cordially  agreed,  viz.,  as  to  the  sanctity 
and  preciousness  of  the  canonical  books 
— omitting  only  the  question  of  the 
Apocrypha,  wliich  does  not  here  come 
forward.  But  the  main  controversy  was. 
Who  is  to  interpret  the  sacred  books  ? 
How  is  an  individual  to  discover  what 
they  mean  ?  Plere  the  Reformers  re])lied, 
that  each  man  and  woman  must  judge  for 
themselves,  as  they  best  could,  by  the 
best  helps  they  had  or  coidd  get ;  and 
this  was  called  Private  Judgment.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Traditionary  Church 
insisted  that  no  individual  had  duty  or 
right  of  i»rivate  judgment,  but  was  bound 
to  siihmit  to  that  which  the  Church  laid 
down.  No  one  definite  tenet  separated, 
or  could  separate,  the  contending  parties 
so  sharply  as  this  general  difierence. 
Not  only  was  no  ro(im  whatever  left 
open  for  a  public  reformation  by  the 
laity  and  inferior  clergy,  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  old  church  was  admitted  ;  but  no 
right  or  duty  was  left  for  the  freedom 
and  activity  of  individual  conscience.  If 
individuals  must  not  judge,  it  is  folly 
in  them  to  think  and  examine.  The 
Roman  doctrine  strikes  indeed  at  the 
root  of  all  personal  religion  (which 
it  merges  in  a  cori)orate  religion), 
and  at  all  personal  responsibility.  The 
very  statement  of  it  suffices  to  show,  that, 
whoever  believes  it,  condemns  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  and  every  other  Refor- 
matitm  which  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 
Yet   Dr.    Newman   in  1832  plainly  es- 


poused that  side,  and  in  deliberate  set 
phrase  condenmed  Private  Jndgment. 
Nay,  he  identified  it  with  personal  w<7- 
f Illness.,  calling  it,  "  a  trusting  in  that 
blind  idol,  our  own  weak  icill.'"  After 
this,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  we  were  all 
entitled  by  hira  vyranglers  and  irronff, 
while  the  wi-iter  of  the  poetry  imagined 
that  he  was  himself  (by  some  divine  good 
fortune)  exempted  from  the  common 
sentence  and  was  not  judging  for  him- 
self in  selecting  the  form  of  his  creed. 
Moreover,  to  prevent  all  mistake  as  to 
his  meaning,  he  put  forth  a  figurative 
personage  called  Mother.,  who  is  about 
to  reign  over  us  as  in  her  youth  ;  and  it 
is  plaiidy  taken  for  granted  that  all  who 
do  not  submit  to  her  decrees  are  truant 
children,  %canderers.  Not  only  so  :  but 
considering  that  tVx^reign  of  theChurch 
was  not  so  absolute  in  the  second  centu- 
ry as  in  the  third,  nor  in  the  third  as  in 
the  fourth,  and  that  the  energy  of  the 
Church's  reign  was  greatest  under  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  Innocent  III.  while  the 
rod  of  her  power  was  not  broken  until 
the  Reformation — nothing  can  be  clear- 
er than  that  this  whole  piece  protests 
against  the  Reformation,  and  aspires  to 
go  back  to  the  preceding  ages,  Mhen 
men  had  faith  in  the  Church  instead  of 
faith  on  personal  conviction. 

Is  there  any  obscurity  about  this 
"  Mother  ?  "  There  is  and  there  is  not. 
First.,  there  is:  for  any  one,  who  knows 
even  superficially  the  course  of  contro- 
versy in  Ireland,  is  aware  that  to  get 
any  intelligible  explanation  who  and 
where  the  Mother  is,  and  what  are  her 
decrees,  is  a  prime  insuperable  difficul- 
ty. She  is  called  the  Church  ;  but  that 
does  not  mean  the  entire  body  of  ])ro- 
fessing  Christians,  nor  the  invisible 
body  of  all  the  faithful,  but  some  frac- 
tion of  ordained  piiests ;  yet  again  no 
body  of  priests  at  which  we  can  point, 
literally  or  figuratively  ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
mere  priests,  but,  it  seems,  bishops  only  ; 
and  not  all  bishops,  but  only  bishops 
in  general  council ;  yet  not  all  gen- 
eral councils,  for  you  must  exclude 
heretical  ones  :  and  then  we  have  to 
learn  what  authority  decides  which 
councils  are  heretical  and  which  ortho- 
dox, and  which  are  really  general.  We 
have  in  short  to  find  our  "  Mother  "  be- 
fore we  can  obey  her.  It  further  peeps 
out  that  aconsensus  of  the  learned  is  sup- 
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posed  to  decide  what  councils  are  au- 
thoritative ;  hence  it  is  not  really  the 
councils  that  constitute  the  "reigning 
Mother,"  but  ceitain  doctoi-s  behind 
them,  who  (by  this  logic)  are  higher  and 
greater  than  tlie  councils,  and  are  era- 
powered  to  reject  some  of  them  as  here- 
tical. But  when  we  ask  who  these  doc- 
tors are,  there  is  no  reply,  except  that 
one  must  spend  many  laborious  years  in 
trying  to  find  them  out,  with  no  crite- 
rion, after  all,  to  check  our  errors  ;  while 
we  are  foi-bidden  to  use  private  judg- 
ment on  anything  in  detail.  Besides, 
there  is  the  theory  of  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility, which  sums  up  the  Church  into  the 
Pope,  and  makes  him  the  Holy  Mother. 
In  one  who  is  aware  that  such  is  the 
cloudiness  of  this  metaphor,  such  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  to  it  any  practical 
meaning  that  can  satisfy  a  conscientious 
inquirer — it  might  seem  to  be  sheer  in- 
sanity to  proi)Ose  as  a  first  princrple  of 
religion  to  submit  one's  understanding 
to  the  "Holy  Mother." 

But,  secondly,  every  Romanist  knows 
from  his  cradle  that  'this  practical  diffi- 
culty presses  on  no  one  but  the  unltappy 
Protestant,  who  suffers  a  torture  like 
that  of  Sisjphus  or  Tantalus  if  he  strug- 
gle to  discover  where  is  the  Mother  and 
what  are  her  infallible  decrees.  To  the 
Ron  anist  layman  all  is  clear,  all  is  easy. 
He  needs  not  to  trouble  his  head  with 
searching  after  an  impalpable  fiction. 
He  has  but  to  submit  to  a  liinng  director' 
at  his  side — the  priest ;  leave  to  him  all 
these  obscure  questions,  and  pass  on  with- 
out disagreeable  responsibility  or  the 
labor  of  thought.  It  therefore  occurs  to 
ask:  Had  Dr.  Newman  secured  tiiis  sub- 
sidiary but  very  necessary  part  of  the 
system,  without  which  tiie  doctrine  of 
an  authoritative  Mother  caimot  possibly 
work?  He  had  already  gone  to  that 
perfection  of  Romanism  in  November, 
1832,  when  he  wrote  the  following : 

Persecution. 
Say,  who  is  lie  in  deserts  seen 

Or  at  t]ie  twilight  hour  ? 
Of  garb  austere  and  dauntless  mien, 
Measured  in  speech,  in  purpose  keen, 
Calm  as  in  heaven  he  had  been, 

Yet  blithe  when  perils  lower. 

My  Holy  Mother  made  reply : 

"  Dear  child,  it  is  my  Priest. 
The  world  has  cast  me  forth,  and  I 
Dwell  with  wild  earth  and  gusty  sky. 


Re  bears  to  men  my  mandates  high, 
And  works  my  sage  behest. 

"Another  day,  dear  child,  and  thou 

Shalt  join  his  sacred  band. 
Ah,  well  1  deem,  thou  shrinkest  now 
From  urgent  rule  and  severing  voio. 

Time  hath  a  taming  hand." 

We    cannot   suppose  that  this    piece 
was   intended   to   satirise    the   English 
bishops,  yet  certainly  not  one  of  them 
has  much  outward  likeness  to  the  priest 
here  described.     Our  bishops  may  (for 
aught  we  know)  dress  in  garb  austere 
when  in  private,  but  in  public  they  ap- 
pear in  fine  linen,  with  a  feminine  and 
smooth  aspect,  rather  to  be  called  cour- 
tierlike  than  of  dauntless  mien  ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  say  tliat  tlit  icorld  has  cast 
them  forth  or  that  they  Qw^vwe  perseau- 
tion,  while  they  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords   and    at  least  £5,000  a  year. 
Evidently  the  church  to  which  the  poe- 
try calls  us  to  submit  is  notl\\e  Reform- 
ed Church    of  England,  but    a    church 
under  j^'^^'^^cution.     As  it  is  quite   im- 
possible   to   interpret    this    persecuted 
church  to    mean    the    English    Reform- 
ers under  Queen  Mary,  or  the  Lollards, 
or  the  Waldenses,  we  seem  to  be  carried 
back  at  least  to  the  days  of  Athanasius. 
Not  but  that,  as  Athanasius  and  Arius 
were  each  in  turn  persecuted,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  take  persecution  as  a  note  of 
the  true  Church.     It  is  here  more  need- 
ful to  insist,  that  in  spite  of  the  wealth, 
rank,    and    freedom     from    persecution 
which  give  to  our  bishops  so  unapostolic 
an  aspect,  the  Pkiest  in  this  degenerate 
Church  is  supposed  to  retain  not  only 
his  unimpaired  status,  but  a  direct  com- 
munication with  that  invisible  potentate 
the  holy  persecuted  one,  the  Church  in 
the  loilderness — the  Church  (are  we  to 
say  ?)  of  the  fourth  century — from  whom 
(and  not  from  our  modern   bisho|)s)  the 
priest  receives  mandates  high,  and  works 
the  sage  behest  of  the  distant  spiritual 
queen.  Of  course  such  "  mandates  high  " 
are  given  to  be  obeyed,  not  to  be  des- 
pised.    Thus  the  authority  of  the  jiriest 
is   established,  and    the   missing  link  is 
fouTid,   which  enables   evei-y  layman  to 
obey  the    Holy  Mother  by  simply  obey- 
ing   his    priest.     It    is  also    remarkable 
that  religious  oiders  ami  vows  are,  with 
a  frankness  so  gratuitous  to  the   argu- 
ment, here  paraded  before  us.      Urgent 
rule :  what  is  that,  but  severe  asceticism  ? 
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Severing  vow :  what  means  tliat,  but  a  sys- 
tem of  celibate  priests,  so  "severed"  from 
the  interests  oftlie  laity,  that  they  will, 
in  pursuance  of  Ilildebrand's  craft,  be 
devoted  to  aggrandize  ecclesiasticism  ? 

On  Dr.  Newman  himself  nothing  of 
this  can  have  any  bearing  at  all,  ever 
since  the  clay  that  he  discovered  his  false 
ground,  and  publicly  joined  the  church 
of  tradition  ;  but  on  those  who  then 
went  along  with  him,  and  still  remain  in 
the  Englisii  Church,  these  topics  bear 
very  heavily.  Do  the  doctrines  taught 
in  these  two  poems  move  sympathy  or 
grief  in  such  men  as  (if  for  his  eminence 
Ave  may  name  one)  Dr.  Pusey  ? 

The  questions  tliat  here  arise  are  fjir 
too  great  to  admit  of  being  softened 
down  by  any  amiable  considerations. 
Oil  and  water  will  not  mix  ;  nor,  when 
principles  are  essentially  opposed,  is 
anything  gained  by  disguise.  The  only 
hope  of  reconciliation  lies  in  faithful  sim- 
plicity of  speech,  divested  as  much  as 
possible  of  all  unkindness  and  of  all  arro- 
gant assumption;  and  in  truth,  the  whole 
case  may  be  stated  with  entire  clear- 
ness in  the  compass  of  very  few  pages. 

We  do  not  at  all  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  have  always  been  among  our  High 
Church  individuals  essentially  lioman- 
istic  in  theory.  Hence,  also,  as  Ccmyers 
Middleton  remarked,  Rome  has  always 
had  a  steady  crop  of  converts  from  them. 
But  i;ntil  the  leform  of  Parliament  in 
1832  threw  into  the  Legislature  a  pow- 
erful body  of  Dissenters,  and  caused 
panic  in  the  Church,  Komanistic  teaching 
could  not  eifect  any  energetic  or  national 
movement.  Terror  lest  Lord  Grey's 
Church  Reform,  aided  by  Dissenters 
in  Parliament,  should  prove  a  reality, 
made  hundreds  overlook  the  danger  of 
Rome,  while  clutching  at  Roman  theory 
for  defence  against  the  State.  Dr.  New- 
man might  have  taught  the  same  doc- 
trines with  the  same  ability  and  the  same 
energy  twenty  years  earlier,  with  only 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  result.  More- 
over, ever  since  his  own  example  proved 
that  the  doctrine  came  from  Rome  and 
led  to  Rome,  its  impetus  is  stayed. 
Nevertheless,  the  Ritualist  clergy  re- 
main as  the  fruit  of  his  movement;  and 
it  now  becomes  a  very  grave  difficulty 
how  the  State  is  to  deal  with  them. 

Dr.  Newman  perfectly  understands 
the    intense   contrariety   of  Romanism 


and  Protestantism.  The  one  may  con- 
quer the  other,  but  you  cannot  make 
an  Eirenicon  between  them,  any  more 
than  between  two  opi)osing  astronom- 
ical or  medical  theories.  It  is  im[)or- 
tant  to  look  into  this  broadly,  IVom 
its  historical  side.  One  has  l)ut  to  read 
the  New  Testament,  however  cursorily, 
to  see  that  the  religion  preached  by 
Jesus,  by  Paul,  by  every  apostle  so  far 
as  noticed,  was  pre-eminently  a  personal 
religion.  Individuals  were  called  on  to 
listen  with  their  own  ears,  to  judge  with 
their  own  consciences,  to  cast  aside  the 
creeds  or  ceremonies  in  which  they  hud 
been  trained  and  as  it  were  born,  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  a  nobler  moi-ality,  and 
to  a  creed  which  would  intensify  and  de- 
velop that  morality.  Each  convert  ex- 
erted his  private  judgment  most  em- 
phatically in  casting  off  the  cult  us  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  and  adoj>ting  a  new 
creed.  To  have  preached  submission  to  a 
"  Holy  Mother  "  could  only  have  secured 
that  theie  would  be  no  spiritual  conver- 
sions, nor  was  such  a  form  of  preaching 
morally  possible  to  Judaism  or  to  the 
earliest  Christianity.  Each  of  these  re- 
ligions attracted  proselytes  by  the  purer 
and  nobler  doctrines  which  it  presented 
to  their  intellects  and  consciences,  in 
contrast  to  those  of  the  national  tradi- 
tionary religions;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  opposed  to  this  than  to  lay  down 
that  private  men  must  not  judge  of  the 
doctrine,  but  must  look  for  an  external 
body  which  is  to  judge  in  their  stead; 
of  which  body  they  ai-e  (forsooth)  to 
furnish  themselves  with  outward  notes 
or  tokens.  It  is  hard  to  deal  arguinen- 
tatively  with  the  extravagantly  indiecile 
notion  that  it  is  easier  to  decide  hy  pri- 
vate  judgment  that  a  certain  indefinite 
Invisible  Corporation  is  infallible,  and  is 
entrusted  with  the  Divine  prerogative 
of  judging  for  us,  than  to  decide  by  the 
same  2)i'i>^cc(e  Judgment  the  special  ques- 
tions of  morality  or,  it  may  be,  of  dogma, 
on  which  the  laity  are  expected  to  con- 
sult their  spiritual  directois.  Nor  are 
we  here  called  on  to  argue  about  it,  but 
simply  to  point  out  that  the  doctrine, 
which,  after  some  centuries,  became 
Catholic,  and  is  now  specifically  Roman, 
is  in  utter  contradiction  bt)th  to  the  facts 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  early  ages. 
A  pagan  cultus  was  sometimes  propa- 
gated by  the  same  methods  as  the  Jesu- 
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its  attenipted  in  Asia  ;  methods  essen- 
tially theatrical,  such  as  the  displaying  of 
emblems  and  performing  of  processions 
or  dances  with  special  utterances,  or 
legends  to  explain  the  mysteria,  that  is, 
the  sacred  apparatus.  Not  unlike  this 
are  the  sacred  relics  of  Romanism.  The 
point  (m  which  we  insist  is  this  :  that  one 
who  preaches  an  infallible  Church,  wliich 
is  to  supersede  men's  judgment  of  moral 
and  spii'itual  controversies,  cannot  ad- 
dress men's  moral  and  spiritual  faculties. 
He  can  only  speak  to  their  sensuous  im- 
aginations, by  theatrical  display,  by 
music,  by  processions,  by  incense,  by 
wreaths  of  flowers,  by  gorgeous  dresses 
— to  say  nothing  of  idols  or  Virgins 
dressed  up,  holy  coats  or  other  relics, 
and  periodical  miracles  like  that  of  St. 
Januarius.  lie  can  address  nothing  but 
the  outward  senses  of  those  whom  he 
would  convert ;  for  to  address  the  intel- 
lect and  conscience  is  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  using  private  reason  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher. 
The  movement  called  Ritualism  in  the 
Cliui'ch  of  England  at  this  day  is  nothing 
but  the  legitimate  and  necessary  devel- 
opment of  forbidding  private  judgment. 
It  is  but  a  mark  that  the  religion  is  a 
pagan  eultus,  and  does  not  stand  on  the 
ancient  apostolic  foundation.  Of  course 
W'e  are  well  aware  that  special  texts  can 
be  quoted  from  tlie  New  Testament  in 
flavor  of  ecclesiasticism.  Had  it  contained 
absolutely  nothing  capable  of  being 
turned  to  this  service,  perhaps  the  trans- 
formation which  the  doctrine  of  James 
and  Paul  underwent  into  that  of  Cypril 
and  Augustine  would  have  been  im])Os- 
sible.  But  the  glory  and  the  strength 
of  early  Christianity  (at  least  according 
to  all  its  defenders)  lay  on  its  moral  and 
spiritual  side,  and  emphatically  in  the 
freedom  of  soul  which  it  bestowed  on 
those  who  had  but  one  Lord,  and  Him  in 
heaven.  Without  these  elements  Chris- 
tianity is  as  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor ; 
and  in  the  frightful  history  of  thePapacy, 
with  its  crusades,  its  wars,  its  Inquisition, 
its  massacres,  its  impurities,  its  avai-ice, 
we  see  what  a  curse  in  its  ])erversion  it 
became.  The  Reformation,  though  near- 
ly everywhere  imperfect  and  halting, 
whethei-  from  the  infirmity  of  leading  re- 
formers, the  intrigues  of  princes,  or  the 
convulsive  struggles  of  war,  yet  every- 


where of  necessity  became  a  revolt  of 
personal  private  reason  against  authority, 
and  in  so  far  was  a  return  to  original 
Christianity.  The  ecclesiasticism  against 
which  it  thus  necessarily  revolted  is  es- 
sentially pagan,  inasmuch  as  it  cares  for 
outward  obedience  more  than  for  inward 
intelligence  ;  also,  does  not  seek  to 
"minister  the  Spirit  "  to  individuals  and 
rear  them  into  a  manhood  which  can 
judge  for  itself,  but  to  keep  them  in  a 
perpetual  childhood,  amused  by  theatri- 
cal displays.  Of  what  possible  avail  to 
morality  can  a  religion  be  which  is  not' 
in  the  intellect  and  soul,  but  is  only  out- 
wardly stamped  on  the  skin  ?  The  me- 
taphor may  seem  extravagant ;  but  when 
tested  in  genuine  examples  it  will  justify 
itself.  Take  the  case  of  a  man,  who  in 
good  earnest  supposes  religion  to  con- 
sist, not  in  feeling  with  his  heart  and 
seeing  with  his  eyes,  but  in  obeying  a 
priest  who  is  to  feel  and  see  for  him. 
Suppose  him  to  avow  that  he  believes 
theft  and  murder  and  lying  to  be  sins 
only  because  the  priest  tells  him  so,  but 
that  otherwise  he  woi;ld  see  no  harm  in 
them  :  will  any  one  care  a  straw  for  his 
morality?  So,  if  he  say  that  he  be- 
lieves God  to  be  good  and  all-knowing 
and  truthful,  only  for  the  same  reason, 
viz.,  because  the  priest  so  tells  liini,  but 
that  if  the  priest  told  him  that  God  is 
cruel  and  lying  and  ignorant  of  men's 
actions,  he  would  believe  it :  will  any 
one  care  a  straw  for  his  religion^  or  think 
any  spirituality  possible  to  him  ?  No- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  that  such  a 
man's  religion  (so  culled)  is  outside  of 
himself — is  (as  we  say)  printed  on  his 
skin  by  the  priest,  and  has  neither  life 
nor  value.  A  man  or  a  child  does  not  be- 
gin to  be  religious  at  all  until  he  begins  to 
have  private  judgment ;  and  he  cannot 
grow  up  into  spiritual  life,  except  in 
proportion  as  his  independent  intel- 
lect grows  up.  When  lie  believes,  not 
because  he  is  told  something,  but  be- 
cause he  sees  it,  then  at  last  he  believes 
to  some  purpose,  because  "he  believes 
with  his  heart,"  in  Hebrew  metai)hor. 
To  believe  merely  because  a  priest  tells 
us,  or  because  a  sacred  hook  tells  us, 
makes  but  little  practical  difference  in  a 
single  case  of  belief,  though  the  former 
reduces  the  intellect  to  tenfold  slavery. 
But   no  faith  is  perfect  or  trustworthy 
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until  it  is  spiritual;  that  is,  until  it  is 
loilged  in  the  man's  own  spirit  and  is 
discerned  by  his  own  faculties. 

It  is  easy  to  attempt  refutation  of  this 
cardinal  axiom,  by  adducing;  on  the  one 
side  questions  of  wisdom,  and  on  the 
other  dogmas  of  faitli,  which  no  man  of 
limited  education  can  treat.  But  ques- 
tions of  wisdom  are  not  here  to  the  [)ur- 
pose.  As  to  dogmas  of  faith — for  in- 
stance, if  no  man  can  discern,  so  as  to 
"  believe  with  his  heart,"  the  immacu- 
late conception  as  propounded  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  it  will  only  prove  tliat  this  is 
not  a  religious  truth  at  all ;  but,  tliat  if 
it  be  true,  it  belongs  to  some  other  class 
of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  can 
be  so  discerned  by  an  accomplished 
priest,  as  to  enable  him  to  say,  "•  I  be- 
lieve, not  merely  because  Po|)e  Pius  IX. 
has  affirmed  it,  but  because  I  discern  it 
for  myself,"  one  thing  at  least  becomes 
certain,  that  the  piiest  has  attained  his 
discernment  by  spiritual  and  intellectnal 
development,  and  not  by  external  cere- 
monies, such  as  laying  on  of  hands  ;  so 
that  laymen  equally  exercised  in  pious 
thought  may  attain  the  same  discern- 
ment. Another  thing  may  be  laid  down, 
that  if  the  spiritual  doctrine  be  ever  so 
true,  ever  so  discernible  to  the  facul- 
ties of  the  spiritually  exercised  and  ad- 
vanced; yet  if  it  be  undiscernible  to 
true  hearted  beginners  who  in  Scripture 
language  are  babes,  it  then  ought  not 
to  be  made  a  dogma  at  all ;  but  it  suf- 
fices to  say,  whosoever  can  receive  it, 
let  him  receive  it.  To  Protestants  we 
may  better  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
another  example.  The  doctrine  oF  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth 
was  all  but  universally  believed  by  the 
very  early  church;  and  in  the  sincere 
opini(^n  of  many  noAV  alive,  is  most  dis- 
tinctly taught  in  the  New  Testament. 
Yet  no  man  can  possibly  so  attain  dis- 
cernment of  this  doctrine,  as  to  believe 
it  indeju-ndently  of  the  book.  This 
fact  suffices  to  make  it  improper  to  ac- 
count the  doctrine  a  dogma  of  religion, 
be  it  ever  so  true. 

But  in  the  last  paragraph  we  have 
touched  on  another  great  topic,  in  which 
Romanism  identities  itself  with  Pagan- 
ism, namely,  in  its  belief  in  charms  and 
magic,  such  as  the  spiritual  efficacy  of 
an  outward  act.  No  corruption  entered 
the  Christian  church  at  an  earlier  date : 


none  was  more  fatal.  Surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  Paganism,  and  filled  by 
converts  drawn  chieily  from  the  most 
ignorant  part  of  society,  not  excluding 
the  slaves,  the  church  with  great  rapid- 
ity misinterpreted  and  perverted  into 
magic  every  emblematic  rite;  insomuch 
tliat  all  emblems  may  be  justly  regard- 
ed as  equally  datigerous  with  images. 
When  a  church  parted  Avith  two  of  its 
beloved  instructors,  to  go  on  mission 
among  the  neighboring  heathen  ;  when 
with  full  hearts  and  anxious  souls  they 
took  solemn  leave  of  them,  what  more 
agreeable  to  natural  piety  than,  while 
commending  them  to  God  in  prayer, 
to  breathe  blessings  upon  them,  and  ac- 
company that  blessing  by  the  well-known 
emblematic  paternal  act  of  laying  hands 
upon  their  heads?  Such  a  mode  of 
blessing  did  the  church  in  Antioch  use 
toward  Barnabas  and  Saul,  already  ac- 
cepted and  active  among  them  as  proph- 
ets or  teachers.  Pious  and  proper  as 
was  the  pra(;tice  in  its  beginning,  per- 
nicious in  the  extreme  has  been  the 
mimicry  of  it.  So  again,  wdien  Paul 
and  the  elders  commended  Timothy  to 
the  divine  blessing,  and  in  symbol  there- 
of laid  their  hands  upon  his  head  with 
prayer,  it  is,  and  Avas  (we  suppose),  an 
open  question  with  Christians,  whether 
their  prayer  actually  dreio  doicn  upon 
Timothy  some  imr/tediate  increase  of 
spiritual  energy,  Avhich  in  scriptural 
language  would  be  called  a  bestowing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  believe  this 
would  be,  if  an  error,  yet  a  venial,  and 
in  some  sense  a  noble  error,  as  being  the 
error  of  a  noble  soul ;  and  so  long  as 
the  efficacy  of  the  laying  on  of  hands 
was  not  separated  from  the  efficacy  of 
the  prayer  and  the  holiness  of  those 
who  prayed,  the  symbol  was  incajiable 
of  degenerating  into  a  chai'm.  For  a 
revered  teacher  to  lay  hands  on  a  young- 
er man,  was  early  inteipreted  as  a  solenm 
com7rtendation  of  him  to  others  ;  and  it  is 
so  understood  at  present  among  churches 
who  look  with  contemptuous  disgust  on 
the  idea  that  a  ceremony  has  any  spirit- 
ual efficacy.  To  lay  hands  on  the  head, 
as  to  grasp  the  hand  or  to  kiss,  has  its  ap- 
propriate meaning,  easily  understood  ; 
Ijutone  miglit  have  thought,  no  one  who 
had  not  been  nursed  in  ))aganism  could 
pervert  the  symbolic  actions  in4o  charms. 
''Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  nei- 
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ther  be  partaker  of  otlier  men's  sins," 
says  Paul  to  Timothy :  that  is,  "  Beware 
oi  recommending  to  the  brethren  a  man 
who  may  turn  out  worthless,  lest  you  be- 
come i-esponsible  for  his  mischief."  What 
more  simple  or  more  sensil)le  ?  Yet 
out  of  such  a  text  is  elicited  the  mon- 
strous idea  that  Timothy's  hands  had  a 
magical  virtue,  nay,  and  transmitted  to 
even  worthless  men  a  spiritual  power 
which  had  come  into  Timothy  from  the 
hands  of  Paul.  Such  is  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  ! 
It  maintains  that  every  bishop  in  the 
English  church  transmits  by  his  hands 
a  spiritual  power;  (which  is  indeed  de- 
fined as  the  power  of  remitting  or  re- 
taining sin !)  transmits  it  from  a  prede- 
cessor, who  got  it  from  one  before  him  ; 
and  so  back  to  tlie  apostles.  It  insists 
that  the  wickedness,  ignorance,  or  un- 
belief of  any  bishop  who  is  a  link  of  the 
chain,  does  not  stop  the  downflow  of 
holy  influence — that  a  bishop,  as  such, 
holy  or  wicked,  wise  or  silly,  transmits 
the  influence  equally  well,  so  that  it  is 
not  impaired  by  time,  but  every  modern 
bishop  is  on  a  par  with  Timothy  him- 
self; while  on  the  other  hand  a  pious 
Lutheran  minister  or  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian has  not  this  mysterious  (and  as  they 
add,  strictly  necessary)  gift,  but  is  a 
mere  layman.  Sydney  Smith  expresses 
his  contempt  of  this  theory,  by  calling 
the  imaginary  gift  ''the  true  virus;" 
and  it  is  indeed  hard  to  blame  coarse- 
ness toward  such  a  dogma.  But  here  it 
occurs  to  us  to  express  our  wonder  how 
any  man  can  imagine  himself  ever  to 
have  held  in  his  heart  the  evangelical 
doctrines,  if  he  has  accepted  baptismal 
regeneration  and  apostolic  succession 
without  a  struggle  or  a  shock.  Such 
evangelicalism  can  have  been  only  skin 
deep.  Evangelical  theories,  like  other 
theories,  may  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
mind,  may  be  believed  because  they  are 
(or  are  supposed  to  be)  in  a  book.  But 
a  genuine  evangelical  can  as  well  be- 
lieve paganism  outright,  as  believe  tliat 
a  profane,  ambitious,  sensual,  misbeliev- 
ing man,  called  a  bishop,  can  bestow  the 
Holy  Spirit;  or  that  any  person  can  in 
any  circumstances  receive  a  spiritual 
gift  by  purely  ]ihysical  manifestations. 
He  totally  disbelieves  it,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  -is  not  in  the  New  Testament, 
nor  merely  because  it  is  utterly  opposed 
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to  all  the  principles  which  pervade  the 
New  Testament,  but  also  because  his 
intellect  and  heart  reject  it  with  con- 
temjit  and  loathing.  He  regards  it  as 
unprovable,  for  it  attacks  the  very  es- 
sence of  his  fiith.  If  texts  were  alleged 
in  proof,  to  which  he  had  no  reply,  he 
would  have  to  say,  "  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  Scripture ; "  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
veres the  New  Testament  for  its  spir- 
itual doctrine.  Of  course,  he  does  not 
really  put  the  hypothesis  of  its  teach- 
ing a  paganism  which  would  force  him 
to  reject  it,  when  the  fact  is,  that  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  pretence  there  for 
this  portentous  fiction. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
two  other  great  perversions  of  Chris- 
tian practice,  though  in  extenuation  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  metapliors 
are  in  one  or  two  texts  undoubtedly 
liarsh,  in  regard  to  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  New  birth  is  itself  a 
harsh  metaphor,  and  has  been  over- 
strained, not  by  the  High  but  by  the 
Low  Church  everywhere.  Remission  of 
Sins  is  coupled  with  the  baptism 
o^  adult  believers  in  one  or  two  texts. 
The  new  birth  is  in  numerous  passages 
referred  to  faith  without  mention  of 
baptism.  In  spite  of  this,  out  of  two 
figurative  texts  has  been  built  up  a  mys- 
tical theory  concerning  the  influence  of 
baptism  on  infants,  who  do  not  and  can- 
not believe.  Hereto  have  been  added, 
an  apparatus  of  sponsors  who  believe  ^vn\ 
reply  vicariously,  and  a  doctrine  of  "  sin  " 
which  the  infant  has  not  committed,  but 
has  to  get  arbitrarily  washed  ofi",  be- 
cause it  is  arbitrarily  imputed  !  Men 
who  have  been  reared  in  such  a  belief, 
and  in  the  still  more  monstrous  fictions 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  (as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Luther),  may  be  puzzle- 
headed  about  them  to  their  dying  day, 
just  as  pagans  brought  their  paganism 
into  the  Church.  Nevertheless  such 
tlieories  are  not  the  less  certainly  a  base 
superstition.  They  involve  the  incredi- 
ble absurdity  that  a  physical  mechanism 
generates  si)iritual  results ;  nay,  in  the 
grossest,  that  is,  in  the  lloman  develop- 
ment of  doctrine,  the  Sacraments  are 
supposed  to  move  heaven  and  hell.  We 
do  but  give  the  right  name  to  all  such 
theories,  by  calling  them  magical.  The 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  is 
one  great  protest  against  the  whole.   It 
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was  a  system  erected  on  dii-ectly  the  op- 
posite assumption,  tliat  all  s|)irituality 
acts  in  the  heart,  by  the  heart,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  heart  to  heait,  never  by  the 
manifestations  of  the  conjurer,  nor  by 
outward  transmission,  any  more  than  by 
birth.  The  living  word,  piercing  the 
heart  deeper  than  the  dissector's  knife, 
is  there  the  only  instrument  tliat  conveys 
the  Spirit  from  man  to  nu\n,  subduing, 
purging,  and  enlightening. 

To  leason  with  a  Romanist  from  the 
Scripture  is  generally  a  great  mistake. 
You  cannot  convince  him,  for  his  convic- 
tions rest  on  the  Church,  not  on  the 
Scripture,  You  cannot  silence  him  ;  and 
you  cannot  make  him  understand  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  convert  you.  But,  try 
the  experiment  of  arguing  with  him  from 
natural  morality  and  from  first  principles. 
Tell  him  that  if  Jesus  or  Paul  had  bless- 
ed an  auto-da-fe  or  a  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  it  would  simply  destroy  in  you 
all  reverence  for  them  ;  that  your  con- 
science so  detests  the  doctrine  of  perse- 
cution preached  by  Pius  IX.  in  his  En- 
cyclical, that  if  it  be  part  of  Christianity, 
you  can  no  longer  be  a  Christian  ;  and, 
if  the  Romanist  have  a  conscience,  you 
will  get  a  chance  of  striking  home  to  his 
conscience.  At  least  you  will  silence  him, 
for  lie  will  not  fight  with  you  about  mo- 
rality without  an  ecclesiastical  tower  of 
refuge  ;  and  he  suddenly  discovers  that 
be  has  no  weapon  at  all  to  use  against 
you. 

To  the  leading  Reformers  themselves 
must  be  attributed  the  lamentable  ten- 
dency to  value  sacred  texts  as  mere  wea- 
pons of  war.  It  rose  almost  inevitably 
out  of  their  controversy  with  Rome. 
While  we  can  seldom  blame  it  in  detail, 
yet  the  general  result  was  evil,  by  di- 
recting more  attention  to  isolated  texts 
than  to  the  general  scope  of  arguments. 
Thelaity  perhaps  often  argued  the  more 
wisely  against  Rome  from  their  narrow- 
er erudition.  When  an  entire  popula- 
tion abandoned  the  ancient  Church,  the 
arguments  influencing  it  were  not 
mainly  scholastic  or  biblical ;  but  men 
had  been  shocked  by  cruelties,  scandal- 
ized by  avarice  or  licentiousness.  They 
discerned  that  a  Church  which  either 
connived  at  or  actively  supported  tyran- 
ny and  immorality,  could  not  be  from 
God  ;  and  convictions  thus  arising  sprang 
from  a  profounder  source  than  any  deriv- 
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ed  from  text-fpu)ting,  whicli  after  all  does 
not  easily  reach  the  millions  of  a  nation. 
A  man  who  with  sinn)le  heart  studies 
the  translation  of  an  ancient  book,  is 
liable  to  make  gross  error  in  interpret- 
ing separate  texts,  and  one  moderately 
humble  is  so  conscious  of  this,  as  to  get 
but  a  feeble  conviction  out  of  an  argu- 
ment based  on  them.  It  is  only  when 
he  learns  to  go  rapidly  through  a  whole 
chapter  or  a  whole  epistle,  and  to  gather 
up  the  general  purport,  that  he  can  im- 
bibe the  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  feel 
sure  that  he  has  mastered  it.  Then  also 
he  becomes  independent  of  erudition 
and  surmoimts  the  delusiveness  of  bad 
translation.  And  the  preacher  who  can 
teach  his  hearers  so  to  reason,  imparts 
to  them  a  valuable  education.  Never- 
theless, still  better  is  it,  if  he  can  use 
sacred  books  oily  as  his  inspiration  and 
not  as  his  argument ;  but  rest  his  argu- 
ment on  that  of  which  the  hearers  can 
judge  by  their  own  moral  powers,  their 
consciences,  and  limited  intellects. 
Minds  thus  addressed  become  far  livelier, 
and  quickly  gain  increase  of  ability  ; 
religion  is  brought  down  into  the  living 
world,  and  no  longer  rests  in  foieign 
books  and  in  the  rust  of  antiquity. 
Moreover  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  whole  spiritual  energy  of  the 
New  Testament  is  found  in  those  parts 
which  address  the  consciences  of  readers 
or  hearers  directly,  and  that  by  far  the 
least  satisfactory  passages  are  those  in 
which  the  writer  or  speaker  rests  an  ar- 
gument on  Old  Testament  quotations. 
Paul  indeed  may  sometimes  seem  almost 
reluctantly  to  act  the  rabbi,  in  a  desire 
to  meet  rabbinical  argument  with  its 
own  weapons.  That  Jesus  did  7iot  thus 
imitate  "  the  scribes  "  was  a  phenomenon 
which  much  impressed  the  multitudes. 
If  any  one  desire  to  oppose  Romanism, 
he  must  cultivate  the  private  judgment 
of  the  multitude,  and  he  can  only  culti- 
vate it  by  eliciting  its  activity  on  its 
own  proper  ground  and  within  limits  to 
which  it  is  competent. 

In  the  United  States,  the  evils  of  sla- 
very have  led  very  many  ministers  of 
religion,  ever  since  the  day  when  the 
war  gave  hope  of  the  removal  of  that 
awful  incubus,  to  make  the  practical 
duties  of  the  day  a  leading  subject  of 
pulpit  address.  The  drink  traffic  has 
become  equally  prominent.     Wesley  and 
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Wliitefieltl,  and  all  their  associates, 
preached  largely  against  public  iniquities, 
s^reat  as  was  also  their  zeal  for  special 
doctrines  called  evangelical.  Is  there 
less  need  of  such  moral  preaching  now  ? 
What  of  our  criminals,  our  swilling  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  our  trade  frauds, 
our  trade  violences,  our  lost  women,  our 
infamous  houses,  our  suspicious  masses 
of  bachelors,  with  a  population  called 
demi-monde?  What  of  our  immorali- 
ties at  elections  ?  What  concerning 
luxury,  and  haste  to  get  rich  ?  It  may 
seem  that  there  is  plenty  of  material  for 
a  preacher  who  has  the  heart  of  old 
Bishop  Latimer,  to  speak  within  the 
comprehension  of  his  audience.  But  is 
it  not  the  fact  that  as,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  reformers  damaged 
their  cause,  as  against  Rome,  by  desir- 
ing to  retain  for  themselves  some  right 
of  persecution  ;  so  now,  those  Avho  reject 
the  essence  of  the  Roman  creed  as  in 
fact  w/?spiritual,  yet  dread  to  invoke 
against  it  that  which  alone  can  crush 
and  quench  it — the  energetic  develop- 
ment of  men's  moral  judgments?  dread 
to  invoke  it,  lest  perchance  it  sweep 
away  some  portion  of  their  own  creed! 
a' little  cloud  is  on  the  horizon,  Irom 
which  may  come  at  no  distant  time  a 
formidable  tempest.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  is  al- 
ready unsettled  in  many  minds.  Ad- 
vertisements and  private  missives,  insert- 
ed in  books  without  prhiters'  name,  show 
us  from  time  to  time  what  literature  is 
abroad,  not  indecorous  more  than  me- 
dical treatises  are  indecorous,  not  pro- 
fligate in  intention,  yet  totally  subvert- 
ing received  moralities.  Events  will 
show  whether  any  existing  clergy  will 
know  how  to  meet  the  difliculty.  An 
unmarried  clergy  can  only  make  them- 
selves and  their  flocks  v.orse  by  med- 
dling in  it  at  all.  Ritualists  may  sport, 
like  Nero  with  his  lyre  while  Rome  was 
burning.  One  thing  to  us  is  manifest, 
that  the  moved  basis  of  religion  must  be 
cleared  wider  and  dug  deeper  ;  the  con- 
sciences of  the  laity  must  he  called  into 
greater  activity  ;  the  principle  of  private 
judgment  must  be  sacredly  revered  and 
diligently  elicited  as  essential  to  any 
worthy  religion  ;  ceremonies  and  oflScial- 
ism  must  he  brought  to  their  wi«;?M???/wt, 
in  onier  that  the  real  virtues  and  wisdom 
of  clergymen    may  produce  their  max- 


imum of  result.  Let  us  hope,  that  as 
belief  of  ghosts  and  witches  fled  howling 
into  darkness  on  the  rise  of  modern  sci- 
ence, so  Mill  the  belief  of  magical  reli- 
gion fade  away,  when  the  religious  con- 
science of  the  nation  becomes  more  ro- 
bust. 


Fraser's  Mag-azine. 

LANDS  AND  SEAS  OF  ANOTHER  WORLD. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

Author  of  "  Saturn  and  its  System,"  <tc.  &c. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Astronom- 
ical Society  a  globe  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Browning,  one  of  the  Fellows,  on 
which  lands  and  seas  were  depictured  as 
upon  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  these  lands  and 
seas  were  laid  down  as  well-known  enti- 
ties, respecting  which  no  more  doubt  is 
felt  among  astronomers  than  is  felt  by 
geographers  respecting  the  oceans  and 
continents  of  our  own  earth.  Yet  the 
•world  which  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Browning's  globe  is  one  which  is  never 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
farther  from  us  than  our  own  moon. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  planet 
Mars — the  orb  which  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Browning's  globe — is  the  only 
object  in  the  whole  heavens  which  is 
known  to  exhibit  features  resembling 
those  of  our  earth.  Astronomers  have 
examined  the  moon  in  vain  for  such  fea- 
tures :  she  presents  an  arid  waste  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  dreary  mountain  scenery 
surrounding  lilieless  plains  (tlie  seas  of 
the  old  astronomers) ;  an  airless  hemis- 
phere of  desolation,  in  fact,  which  has  no 
counterpart  on  the  terrestrial  globe. 
The  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  orbs 
which  far  transcend  our  earth  in  nutss 
and  volume,  which  are  adorned  Avith 
magnificent  systems  of  subsidiary  bodie'S, 
and  which  seem  in  every  respect  woi  thy 
to  be  the  abodes  of  nobler  races  than 
those  which  subsist  upon  our  earth, 
aftbrd  no  indications  which  justify  us  in 
asserting  that  they  resemble  the  earth 
in  any  of  those  points  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  essential  to  the 
wants  of  living  creatures.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  light  which  we  receive 
from  these  splendid  orbs  is  reflected,  not 
from  their  real  surface,  but  from  vapor 
ous  masses  suspended  in  their  atmos- 
pheres. It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
anything  has  ever  been  seen  of  the  real 
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surfiico  of  cither  planet,  save  perlmps 
that  a  small  spot  has  here  and  there  been 
faintly  visi!)Ie  through  the  dense  over- 
hanging mantle  of  vajior.  And  strangely 
enough,  the  two  small  planets,  which 
present  in  other  respects  the  most 
marked  contrast  to  the  giant  members 
of  our  system,  resemble  them  in  this 
point.  Venus  and  Mercury  seem  both 
to  be  protected  from  the  intense  heat  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed 
through  their  proximity  to  the  sun,  by 
densely  vaporous  envelopes,  which  only 
'permit  the  true  surface  of  the  planets  to 
be  faintly  seen,  even  underthemost  favor- 
able conditions.  The  planet  Mars,  how- 
ever, discloses  to  us  his  real  surface,  and 
this  surface  presents  indications  Avhich 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  to  result 
from  the  existence  of  continents  and 
oceans,  resembling  those  of  our  own 
earth  in  all  essential  features.  More- 
over, that  wonderfully  delicate  instru- 
ment of  researcli,  the  spectroscope,  has 
contiimed  these  indications  in  a  manner 
which  hai'dly  suffers  any  further  dubiety 
to  rest  upon  their  meaning.  We  do  not 
tiiink  that  our  readers  will  find  a  bi'ief 
record  of  the  process  of  discovery  which 
has  culminated  in  the  construction  of 
jMartial  charts  and  globes,  otherwise 
than  interesting. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Galileo,  when 
he  applied  to  ^lars  the  same  telescope 
Avhich  had  revealed  to  him  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  was  able  to  detect  any  fea- 
tures of  interest  in  the  nearer  planet. 
More  than  half  a  century,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  passed,  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope,  before  anything 
was  detected  which  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  Mars  has  permanent  markings  upon 
his  surface.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
1G60,  Cassini,  with  a  telescope  16  feet 
in  length,  but  very  far  inferior  in  power 
to  many  modern  tubes  not  one  quarter 
as  long,  noticed  features  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  enable  him  to  determine 
roughly  the  rotation-period  of  the  plan- 
et. Not  many  days  later  our  own  coun- 
tryman, the  talented  Dr.  Hooke  (who 
had  detected  spots  on  Mars  in  1665), 
made  two  drawings  of  Mars  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  all  but  the  best 
modern  views.  These  drawings  were 
taken  by  means  of  a  telescope  no  less 
than  twelve  yards  long.  At  the  end  of 
the   same   month    observers   at   Rome, 


using  Divini's  glasses,  constructed  a 
drawing  of  Mars,  which  aroused  the 
wi-ath  of  Cassini ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  these 
observers  represent  the  s])ots  they  saw 
as  small,  far  apart,  remote  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  disc,  and  the  eastern  spot  less 
than  the  west,  whereas  by  observations 
made  onthesame  day  at  Bonomia,  I  know 
that  there  were  two  very  large  spots 
close  to  each  other,  in  the  midst  ot  the 
disc,  and  the  easiein  bigger  than  the 
western."  Certain  it  is  that  Cassini  de- 
duced from  his  observations  a  nearly 
correct  rotation-period,  while  the  Roman 
observers  gave  a  period  only  one  half 
the  true  one,  having  apparently  been 
deceived  by  a  certain  resendjlance  which 
exists  between  two  opposite  hemispheres 
of  the  planet. 

In  1704-1719  Maraldi  made  a  series 
of  observations  of  Mars,  and  two  of  his 
drawings  are  easily  recognizable.  In 
one  there  is  seen  a  triangular  or  funnel- 
shaped  spot,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  which  is  doubtless  the  feature 
called  the  "  Hour-glass  Sea  "  by  modern 
astionomers.  In  the  other  there  is  an 
elbow-shaped  spot  which  powerful  mod- 
ern instruments  have  broken  up  into 
two  important  "seas." 

Sir  W.  Herschel,  however,  was  the 
first  who  attempted  a  systematic  exami- 
nation of  Martial  features.  His  object 
was  rather  a  singular  one  ;  in  fact,  it  will 
hardly  appear,  at  first  sight,  what  rela- 
tion can  exist  between  that  object  and 
the  features  of  Mars's  surface.  Herschel 
wished  to  ascertain  toheUicr  the  length 
of  our  day  is  constant.  He  considered 
that  by  watching  the  rotation  ot  some 
other  member  of  the  solar  system  he 
might  be  set  upon  the  traces  of  any 
change  which  may  be  taking  place  in 
our  earth's  motion  of  rotation.  He  soon 
found  that  (as  has  been  already  indica- 
ted) Mars  is  the  only  planet  available 
for  this  purpose,  as  being  the  only  planet 
whose  sui  face  bears  recognizable  marks. 
He  set  himself  therefore  to  construct  a 
series  of  pictures  of  the  planet. 

Herschel  was  not  very  successful, 
however.  We  have  heard  his  pictures 
described  as  "  caricatures "  of  Mars. 
Their  defects  are  not  due,  of  course,  to 
any  want  of  care  or  skill  in  this  eminent 
observer,  but  to  the  imperfect  definition 
of  his  large  reflectors.  It  has  been  said 
of  these   instruments   that  they  would 
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"  bunch  a  star  into  a  cocked  hat,"  and, 
tlierefore,  it  can  readily  be  conceived 
that  they  were  Avanting  in  that  extreme 
accuracy  of  definition  which  Avoiild  alone 
suffice  to  present  the  surfoce-details  of 
so  distant  an  object  as  the  planet  Mars. 
And  by  a  singular  accident  Herschel 
was  not  even  successful  in  determining 
the  rotation-period  of  Mars  with  the 
accuracy  which  might  have  been  de- 
duced from  his  long  series  of  observa- 
tions. In  comparing  views  taken  at  an 
interval  of  two  years,  he  accidentnlly 
omitted  one  rotation^  so  that  the  Martial 
day,  as  determined  by  him,  was  two 
minutes  too  long. 

The  next  series  of  observations  which 
deserves  special  conmient,  is  that  taken 
by  Messrs.  Beer  and  Madler,  in  the  years 
1830-1837.  They  used  an  instrument 
about  four  inches  in  aperture,  and  rather 
more  than  five  feet  in  focal  length. 
With  this  instrument,  which  in  less  ex- 
perienced hnnds  would  have  been  whol- 
ly inadequate  for  observations  of  such 
difficulty,  they  constructed  an  admirable 
series  of  views,  which  they  subsequently 
combined  in  a  "  chart  of  Mars."  They 
also  obtained  a  close  approximation  to 
the  length  of  the  Maitinl  day,  which  they 
found  to  consist  of  24h.  37m.  23-8s.,  a 
result  not  diflfering  much  more  than  a 
second  from  the  true  value  ! 

We  pass  over  a  numl)er  of  excellent 
drawings  which  have  been  made  by 
Kunowski,  Delaruo,  Lockycr,  Nasmyth, 
the  Padre  Secchi,  and  other  observers, 
to  describe  the  exquisite  drawings  which 
were  constructed  by  the  eagle-eyed 
Dawes,  in  1852-1864.  This  eminent  ob- 
server, whose  loss  astronomy  has  lately 
had  to  deplore,  made  use  in  1852  of  an 
exquisite  6^-inch  refractor  from  the  cele- 
brated Munich  works.  lie  described 
this  instrument  to  tlie  present  writer  as 
"  absolutely  perfect."  Later  observations 
he  made  with  a  fine  refractor  %-\  inches 
in  aperture. 

The  first  peculiarity  which  strikes  one 
in  examining  Dawes'  views  of  Mai's,  is 
the  multiplicity  of  the  details  which  they 
contain.  One  begins  to  doubt  whether 
all  tliat  is  pictured  is  to  be  taken  as 
representing  what  the  observer  actually 
saw.  For  while  there  are  large  and 
well-marked  features  corresponding  with 
tl\ose  seen  in  other  drawings,  there  are 
a  multitude  of  light  streaks  and  patches 


Avhich  one  might  well  suppose  to  repre- 
sent merely  the  general  effect  presented 
to  the  observer  by  parts  of  the  planet 
not  rendered  quite  so  distinctly  visible 
as  the  rest.  Then,  again,  on  a  rough 
comparison  of  several  views,  Avhether 
taken  on  succeeding  days  or  belonging 
to  different  years,  one  does  not  find  the 
sort  of  resemVjlance  which  one  would 
be  led  to  expect. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  these  pe- 
culiarities, which  would  load  one  at  first 
sight  to  attach  little  value  to  Dawes' 
drawings  of  Mars,  are  precisely  those 
which  enable  us  to  assign  to  them  their 
real  importance.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Dawes  was  averse  to  long  and 
tedious  mathematical  processes.  Where 
his  observations  required  such  processes, 
he  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  others. 
Content  with  doing  that,  which  none 
could  do  so  well  as  he,  he  left  the  inter- 
pretation of  liis  observations — where 
this  requii'ed  mathematical  computation 
of  any  complexity — to  those  whose  tastes 
led  them  to  care  more  for  work  of  that 
sort.  Now,  when  n  series  of  observa- 
tions has  been  made  upon  a  globe  con- 
tinually varying  in  its  presentation  tow- 
ards the  eye,  it  is  a  ranch  more  difficult 
and  laborious  procsess  than  might  be  sup- 
posed, to  reduce  all  these  observations 
in  such  a  way  that  the  real  configuration 
of  the  globe  shall  become  known.  Just 
as  our  earth  in  travelling  round  the  sun 
bows  first  one  pole  then  the  other 
towards  him,  and,  by  rotating  on  its 
polar  axis,  brings  different  countries  in 
succession  under  his  rays,  so  Mars  pre- 
sents a  continually  varying  configurntiou 
to  the  observer  on  earth.  Nay,  there  is 
an  even  greater  complexity  in  the  latter 
variations,  because  the  earth  itself,  from 
which  we  observe  Mars,  is  not  at  rest. 
Thus  it  becomes  a  perplexing  problem 
to  educe,  from  a  mere  series  of  eye- 
transcripts  of  the  planet,  the  real  features 
which  exist  upon  his  globe.  But  when 
this  has  been  carefully  done,  it  clearly 
becomes  possible  to  determine  how  far 
those  eye-transcripts  may  be  trusted. 
If  we  see  that  the  varying  figures  })i-e- 
sented  by  the  same  feature  are  due  mere- 
ly to  the  varying  presentation  of  the 
planet,  we  not  only  learn  that  that  fea- 
ture exists  on  the  planet,  but  we  have 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the 
observer  who    has  made  the  druwino\s. 
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Now,  when  Mr.  Dawes'  drawings  are 
tested  in  this  way,  it  is  found  that  tliey 
accord  in  tlie  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Features  which  present  no  apparent  re- 
semblance are  found  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  same  well-marked  o(?ean  or 
continent,  when  each  is  brought  to  the 
centre  of  the  planet's  disc.  One  singu- 
lar instance  of  this  is  worthy  of  notice. 
We  have  spoken  of  a  long  sea  running 
north  and  south  on  Mars'  globe,  wliich 
was  represented  by  Maraldi  as  a  dark 
triangle,  and  v/Iiich,  as  seen  in  modern 
telescopes,  has  seemed  to  merit  the  name 
of  "the  Hour-glass  Sea."  This  sea  ap- 
pears in  many  of  Mr.  Dawes'  draAvings, 
and  on  account  of  its  extent  and  pecu- 
liar figure,  there  is  in  most  cases  very 
little  difficulty  in  i-ecognizing  it.  But  in 
explaining  his  tracings  to  the  jiresent 
writer,  Mr.  Dawes  pointed  out  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dark  marking  near  the  bor- 
der of  the  disc  (in  two  or  three  draw- 
ings) which  he  compared  to  the  leg  of 
an  oltl-fashioned  table.  It  appeared  as  a 
double  curve  resembling  Hogarth's  "  line 
of  beauty."  Now,  when  the  requisite 
calculation  and  construction  had  been 
gone  through,  it  was  found  that  this  mark, 
brought  to  the  centre  of  the  disc,  assum- 
ed the  exact  figure  of  the  Hour-glass 
Sea  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  position 
of  the  marking  with  the  position 
of  the  Hour-glass  Sea  in  another  draw- 
ing, reference  being  made  to  the  planet's 
rotation  in  the  interval,  left  no  doubt 
that  the  "  Table-leg  Sea  "  and  the  "  Hour- 
glass Sea  "  were  one  and  the  same. 

The  numerous  details  in  Mr.  Dawes' 
di'awings  being  shown  in  this  way  to 
correspond  to  real  features  on  the  planet's 
surface,  it  became  feasible  to  construct  a 
chart  which  should  represent  all  these 
features  exactly  as  oceans  and  continents 
are  represented  in  the  maps  of  hemis- 
pheres which  usually  accompany  ter- 
restrial atlases.  This  has  been  done,  and 
two  charts  have  been  constructed,  in 
which  all  the  features  detected  by  Mr. 
Dawes  find  a  place.  For  convenience  of 
reference,  these  features  have  leceivedthe 
names  of  those  astronomers  whose 
researches  have  added  in  any  way  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  interesting  planet. 
These  names  we  shall  make  use  of  in  giv- 
ing a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  Martial 
oceans  and  continents  ;  in  otlier  words, 
a  brief  treatise  on  areoyniphy. 


Each  pole  of  Mars  is  capped  by  a  po- 
lar cap,  which  varies  in  extent  according 
to  the  progress  of  the  Martial  seasons. 
Around  each  polar  caj)  there  is  a  polar 
sea — the  northern  sea  being  termed  in 
the  charts  Schroter  Sea,  the  southern 
Phillips  Sea.  The  equatorial  regions  of 
Mars  are  mainly  occupied  by  extensive 
continents.  There  are  four  of  these — 
viz.,  Dawes  Continent,  Madler  Con- 
tinent, Secchi  Continent,  and  Herschel 
I.  (Sir  W.)  Continent.  Between  Dawes 
Continent  and  Herschel  Continent  tlows 
the  Hour-glass  Sea,  termed  in  the  chart 
Kaiser  Sea,  the  large  southern  ocean  out 
of  which  this  sea  flows  being  denomi- 
nated Dawes  Ocean.  Between  Madler 
Continent  and  Dawes  Continent  Hows 
Dawes  Strait,  connecting  a  large 
southern  ocean  and  a  northern  sea, 
named  after  Tycho.  Herschel  Continent 
is  separated  from  Secchi  Continent  by 
Huggins  Inlet,  flowing  from  a  large 
southern  sea  tei-med  Maraldi  Sea.  In 
like  manner  Bessel  Inlet,  flowing  out  of 
Airy  Sea  (a  northern  sea),  separates  the 
Madler  and  Secchi  Continents.  Between 
Dawes  Ocean  and  Delarue  Ocean  there 
lie  two  large  islands,  Phillips  Island, 
lying  within  the  Maitial  tropics,  and 
Jacob  Island,  lying  in  the  southern  tem- 
perate zone.  Dawes  Ocean  separates 
into  four  large  seas  extending  north- 
ward. Large  tracts  of  land  lie  between 
these  seas,  but  whether  they  are  islands 
or  not  is  uncertain,  as  their  south  polar 
extremities  are  never  very  clearly  defin- 
ed. In  Delarue  Ocean  there  is  a  small 
island  which  presents  so  bright  and  glis- 
tening an  aspect  as  to  suggest  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  usually  snow-cover- 
ed. It  is  called  in  the  chart  Dawes' 
Snow  Island.  Three  seas,  separated  by 
lands  of  doubtful  extent,  reach  from  De- 
larue Ocean  towards  the  south  pole. 
We  have  mentioned  the  northern  seas 
Tycho  and  Airy.  These  are  connected, 
and  form,  with  a  third  sea,  named  Beer 
Sea,  a  continuous  fluid  zone  around  the 
northern  polar  regions.  In  the  zone  of 
land  which  sei>arates  this  sea  from 
Schroter  Sea,  there  lies  an  extensive  sea 
or  lake  named  after  Delambre. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of 
the  Martial  globe  is  the  prevalence  of 
long  and  whiding  inlets  and  bottle- 
necked  seas.  These  features  are  wholly 
distinct   from   anything  known  on  our 
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own  earth.  For  example,  Hnggins  In- 
let is  a  long  forked  stream,  far  too  wide 
to  be  compared  to  any  terrestrial  river, 
extending  for  about  tliree  thousand 
miles  from  its  two-forked  commence- 
ment, near  Airy  Sea,  to  tlie  point  at 
which  it  falls  into  the  Maraldi  Sea. 
Bessel  Inlet  is  nearly  as  long.  Another 
inlet  called  in  the  cliart  Nasmyth  Inlet, 
is  yet  more  remarkable.  Commencing 
near  Tycho  Sea,  it  flows  to  the  east, 
running  parallel  to  that  sea  and  Beer 
Sea.  It  then  turns  sharply  southwards, 
and,  expanding,  forms  Kaiser  Sea. 
.  Oudemann's  Inlet  connects  (apparently) 
two  bell-shaped  seas  ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  these  seas  are  separated 
or  not  by  an  inteiwal  of  land  from  Beer 
Sea.  The  bottle-necked  seas  or  lakes 
are  singular  features.  The  seas  connect- 
ed by  Oudemann's  Inlet  probably  form  a 
twin  pair  of  seas  of  this  sort.  Two  very 
remarkable  seas,  closely  resembling  each 
other  in  figure,  and  each  of  which  is  sep- 
arated from  Delarue  Ocean  by  a  narrow 
curved  strait,  are  very  noteworthy 
features.  Were  it  not  for  their  enor- 
mous real  dimensions — each  sea  is  at  least 
300  miles  long  by  150  broad,  and  the 
channels  which  connect  them  with  Dela- 
rue  Ocean  are  fully  250  miles  long — one 
would  be  disposed  to  detect  in  their 
singular  resemblance  the  evidence  of 
artificial  construction.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  two  closely  resembling  flask- 
shaped  seas,  which  flow  into  Tycho  Sea. 
Another  well  marked  sea  of  this  sort  flows 
into  the  "  Hour-glass,"  or  Kaiser  Sea. 

On  our  earth  the  oceans  are  three 
times  as  extensive  as  tlie  continents.  It 
may  be  noticed  also  that  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  form  a  single  large  island,  so 
to  speak  ;  while  another  large  island  is 
formed  by  the  two  Americas.  On  Mars 
a  very  different  arrangement  prevails. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  little  disparity 
between  tlie  extent  of  oceans  and  conti- 
nents ;  and  then,  these  are  mixed  up  in 
the  most  complex  manner.  A  traveller 
either  by  land  or  water  could  visit 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  planet  with- 
out leaving  the  element  on  which  he  had 
commenced  his  journeyings.  Thus,  he 
might  proceed  by  water  along  Nasmyth 
Inlet  for  some  2,000  miles  ;  thence  south- 
wards, for  some  1,500  miles  along  the 
Ki.rscr  Sea  into  Dawes  Ocean  ;  thence  he 
might  coast  along  the  four  seas,  which 


extend  for  upwards  of  5,000  miles  around 
the  southern  temperate  zone ;  thence, 
after  circumnavigating  Jacob  Islar^d  and 
Phillips  Island  (a  journey  of  about  6,000 
miles),  he  could  sail  into  Delarue  Ocean, 
and  visit  the  three  open  seas  and  the 
five  bottle-necked  seas  which  are  con- 
nected with  it,  a  journey  of  some  6,000 
miles.  After  this  he  could  sail  dov^m 
Dawes  Strait  into  the  sea  which  sur- 
rounds the  northern  temperate  zone,  and 
after  circumnavigating  this  zone  he 
could  sail  up  Bessel  Inlet;  the  journey, 
after  leaving  Delarue  Ocean,  being  fully 
10,000  miles  in  length.  Thus  he  would 
have  visited  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
Martial  globe,  and  journeyed  iipwards 
of  30,000  miles,  always  in  sight  of  land,- 
and  generally  with  land  in  view  on  both 
sides.  Again,  a  traveller  by  land,  start- 
ing from  Dawes  Continent,  could  round 
the  extremity  of  Nasmyth  Inlet  and  pass 
by  a  long  neck  of  land  called  Madlcr 
Land  into  Herschel  Continent;  thence 
rounding  Huggins  Inlet  to  Secchi  Conti- 
nent ;  thence  rounding  Bessel  Inlet  to 
Madler  Continent ;  and  finally,  rounding 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Delarue 
Ocean,  he  could  visit  all  the  lands  Avhich 
surround  the  southern  temperate  zone. 
In  this  intricate  labyrinthine  fashion 
are  the  lands  and  seas  of  Mars  inter- 
twined. And  perhaps,  if  we  consider 
the  physical  relations  of  the  planet,  we 
shall  recognize  the  adaptation  of  this 
arrangement  to  the  wants  of  the  planet's 
inhabitants.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  if  the  lands  and  seas  of  Mars  had 
been  arranged  as  those  of  our  own  earth, 
the  large  ocean  mass<'S  corresponding  to 
our  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  would 
never  have  been  swayed  by  a  tidal  Avave. 
If  Mars  has  a  satellite,  it  must  bo  an 
exceedingly  minute  one ;  for  the  most 
powerful  telescopes  have  been  directed 
towards  the  planet  without  discovering 
any.  Tlie  eflects  of  the  sun  in  produ-" 
cing  tides  must  be  almost^  inapi^reciable. 
on  Mars.  These  eflects,  it  is  well  known, 
depend  on  the  relation  which  a  ])lanet's 
diameter  bears  to  its  distaiice  from  the 
sun.  Our  earth's  diameter  is  about 
8,000  miles,  and  its  distance  from  the 
sun  91,500,000  miles  ;  and  the  solar  tidtj 
upon  our  cartb  is  very  small.  We  can 
conceive,  then,  how  small  the  Martial 
tides  would  be,  Avhen  we  remember  that 
his  diameter  is  less  than  5,000  miles,  and 
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his  distance  from  tlie  aun  upwards  of 
150,000,000  miles.  Large  oceans,  un- 
swayed l)y  tides,  would  become  stng- 
n;mt  and  impure.  It  seems  ]irobab!e 
that  the  waters  on  Mars  are  sufficiently 
moderate  in  quantity  to  circulate  freely 
by  the  mere  processes  of  evaporation 
and  downfall. 

We  have  been  assuming  that  the  dark 
spots  on  Mars  are  really  seas,  and  the 
light  ochrish-colored  spots  continents. 
Some  astronomers  have  expressed  doubts 
on  this  point ;  but  such  doubts  may 
surely  be  looked  on  as  unreasonable. 
We  can  never,  of  course,  feel  absolutely 
certain  respecting  tlie  habitudes  of  so 
distant  a  globe  ;  but  there  are  many 
sound  reasons  for  concluding  that  the 
surface  of  Mars  is  really  diversiiied  by 
land  and  water. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  there  is  the  color  of 
the  spots.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  greenish  tint  of  the  dark  spots 
might  be  merely  the  eftect  of  contrast 
with  the  brighter  spots  which  give  to 
Mars  its  ruddy  tint,  and  earned  for  it 
the  title  of  o  irvpnsif  among  the  Greeks. 
But  this  opinion  has  been  found  to  be 
erroneous,  and  all  modern  observers 
agree  that  the  green  tint  really  belongs 
to  the  dark  spots.  In  fact,  more  doubt 
rests  on  the  reality  of  the  orange  tint 
than  on  that  of  the  green.  Astronomers 
have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  the  orange 
color  to  the  absorptive  qualities  of  tiie 
Martial  atmosphere,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  improbability 
of  this  view  has  been  established. 

Then  we  have  the  evidence  drawn 
from  the  white  spots  which  cap  the 
Martial  poles.  If  these  are  really  masses 
of  ice,  resembling  those  which  surround 
tlie  poles  of  our  own  earth,  the  question 
must  of  course  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative ;  for  whence  could  such  enormous 
masses  of  snow  and  ice  be  formed,  save 
from  large  seas  ?  Now  we  can  hardly 
see  on  what  grounds  it  can  reasonably 
be  doubted  that  these  white  spots  are 
rightly  called 

The  suowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars. 

Their  variation  has  been  found  to  corre- 
s})ond  exactly  with  the  progress  of  the 
Martial  seasons — and  this  not  for  one  or 
two  Martial  years,  but  ever  since  Sir  W. 
Ilerschel  first  called  attention  to  the 
periodicity  of  the  variation.     There  is 
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something  singularly  striking  in  the  con- 
trast bctv/een  the  small  sharply  defined 
ellipse  of  white  light  round  the  pole  of 
that  hemisphere  which  is  enjoying  the 
Martial  summer,  and  the  irregular  and 
wide-spreading  tracts  of  snowy  light  ; 
round  the  cold  pole.  In  the  winter  these 
tracts  extend  as  far  from  the  pole  as  lati- 
tude 45°,  a  circumstance  which  indicates 
an  extent  of  snow-fall  corresponding 
very  closely  to  that  which  in  winter 
covers  the  northern  tracts  of  Asia  and 
America.  In  summer,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  icy  circle  is  reduced  within  a  range 
of  about  8°  or  10^  from  the  pole;  so  that 
arctic  travellers  on  Mars  are  not  likely 
to  approach  either  pole  more  closely 
than  Sir  Edward  Parry  approached  the 
North  Pole  of  the  earth  in  his  celebrated 
"boat  and  sledge"  journey  in  1837. 
Now,  when  we  see  features  correspond- 
ing so  closely  with  those  presented  by 
our  own  earth,  and  consider  further  the 
a  2)noH  probability  that  our  nearest 
neighbor  among  the  planets  should  be 
constituted  much  as  the  earth  is,  we  are 
led  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
white  patches  are  in  reality  snowy  masses, 
and  therefore  that  there  must  exist  large 
seas  and  oceans  whence  the  vapors  are 
raised  from  which  these  snows  have  been 
condensed. 

But,  further,  Ave  have  distinct  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  cloud-bearing  atmos- 
phere around  Mars.  The  features  of  the 
planet  are  often  blui-red  and  indistinct 
when  every  circumstance  is  favorable 
for  observation.  And  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  the  wintry  hemisphere 
is  always  much  less  distinct  than  the 
hemisphere  which  is  enjoying  the  Martial 
summer.  "  A  variable  envelope,"  writes 
Professor  Phillips,  "gathers  audfluctuates 
over  a  permanent  basis  of  bright  and  dusky 
tracts  on  the  surfice  of  Mars,  partially 
modifying  the  aspect  of  the  fundamen- 
tal features  and  even  in  some  cases  dis- 
guising them  under  new  lights  and  shades, 
which  present  no  constancy, — a  thin  va- 
porous atmosphere  probably  resting  on 
a  surface  of  land,  snow,  and  water."  It 
is  also  remarked  that  the  outer  parts  of 
the  disc  are  nearly  always  much  more 
indistinct  than  the  central  parts;  the 
former  shine  with  that  white  light  which 
we  receive  from  the  cloud-belts  of 
Jupiter;  and  if  we  remember  that  the 
outer  parts  of   the    disc    contain    those 
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regions  of  Mars  which  have  h\tely  come 
into  sunshine,  or  are  about  to  pass  out  of 
it,  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  phenome- 
non to  be  this,  that  the  morning  and 
eveninri  skies  of  the  Martialists  are  more 
clouded  than  the  midday  sky — a  condi- 
tion which  is  known  to  prevail  in  certain 
seasons  and  latitudes  on  our  own  earth 
also.  The  indistinctness  of  the  wintry 
hemisphere  points  to  the  prevalence  of 
cloudy  skies  during  the  Martial  winter  ; 
and  this  peculiarity  is  not  only  conform- 
able with  recognized  habitudes  on  our 
own  earth,  but  corresponds  with  the 
variations  of  the  Polar  snow-caps.  "  The 
enormous  transfer  of  moisture  fi-om  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other,"  writes  Profes- 
sor Phillips,  "  while  the  snows  are  melt- 
ing round  one  pole  and  forming  round 
the  other,  must  generate  over  a  great 
part  of  the  planet  heavy  storms  and  great 
breadths  of  fluctuating  clouds,  which 
would  not,  as  on  the  quickly  rotating 
mass  of  Jupiter,  gather  into  equatorial 
bands,  but  be  more  under  the  influence 
of  prominent  land  and  irregular  tracts 
of  ocean." 

But  the  strongest  argument  in  favor 
of  a  similarity  in  general  physical  rela- 
tions between  Mars  and  our  own  earth, 
is  drawn  from  the  revelations  which  have 
been  afforded  by  the  spectroscope.  We 
regret  that  si)aee  will  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  on  this  evidence  so  fully  as  its  in- 
terest deserves.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  anxious  to  examine  the  subject 
more  at  length,  should  read  Mr.  Hug- 
gin  s's  paper  on  the  spectrum  of  Mars, 
in  the  Monthl;/  Notices  for  1867.  The 
main  facts  pointed  to  by  his  researches 
are  the  following  : — First,  the  red  color 
of  Mars  is  not  due  to  an  absorptive 
power  in  his  atmosphere,  resembling  that 
in  our  own  air  which  causes  the  ruddy  skies 
of  twilight.  If  this  were  so  the  snowy 
poles  woidd  lose  their  white  color,  since 
we  see  them  through  the  densest  strata 
of  the  Martial  atmos])here.  But,  second- 
ly, although  the  atmosphere  around  the 
planet  is  not  so  abnormally  dense  as  to 
produce  the  ruddy  tint  of  the  planet,  yet 
that  atmosphere  does  contain  gases  and 
vapors  corresponding  to  those  whicrli 
are  present  in  our  own  air ;  for  lines  ap- 
pear in  the  spectrum  which  correspond 
with  t!  ose  which  appear  in  the  solar 
spectrum  when  the  sun's  light  traveises 
the  lower  strata  of  the  earth's   atmos- 


phere. "  That  these  lines,"  says  Mr. 
Huggins,  "  were  not  produced  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  atmospiiere  through 
which  the  light  of  Mars  had  passed,  was 
shown  by  the  absence  of  similar  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  moon,  wdiich  at  the 
time  of  observation  had  a  smaller  alti-' 
tude  than  Mars ;  "  so  that,  if  the  lines  had* 
been  due  to  the  earth's  atmosphere,  they 
should  have  been  stronger  in  the  moon's' 
spectrum  than  in  that  of  the  planet. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  spectroscope,  that  the 
planet  has  an  atmosphere,  and  that  that 
atmosphere  most  probably  resembles  our 
own  in  general  constitution.  Combining 
this  evidence  with  that  which  we  already 
possess  of  the  presence  of  water  in  its 
liquid,  vaporous,  and  solid  states,  upon 
the  surfice,  and  with  the  certainty  that 
the  red  tint  of  parts  of  the  planet  is  due 
to  a  real  ruddiness  of  substance  (corre- 
sponding to  the  tint  of  certain  soils  upon 
our  own  earth),  we  cannot  but  recognize 
the  extreme  probability  that  in  all  essen- 
tial habitudes  the  planet  Mars  resembles 
our  own  earth.  One  circumstance  may 
at  first  excite  surpiise  :  the  fact,  namely, 
that  in  a  planet  so  much  farther  from 
the  sun  than  our  earth,  there  should  exist 
so  close  a  resemblance,  as  respects  cli- 
matic relations.  But  if  we  consider  the 
results  of  Tyndall's  researches  on  the 
Radiation  of  Heat,  and  remember  that 
a  very  moderate  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  certain  vapors  present  in  our  atmos- 
phere, would  snfiice  to  render  the  cli- 
mate of  the  earth  intolerable  tlnough 
exce?s  of  heat  (just  as  glass  walls  cause 
a  hot-house  to  be  as  an  oven  long  after 
the  sun  has  set),  wt*  shall  not  fail  to  see 
that  Mars  may  readily  be  compensated 
by  a  corresponding  arrangement  for  his 
increased  distance  from  the  viviiying 
centre  of  the  solar  system. 

Dublin  University  Magazine. 

PLEASANT  PASSAGES  FROM    EARLY 

FRENCH  HISTORY. 

now    EAULY  IIISTOKIKS  WERE    INVENTED. 

What  a  dry  study  would  Roman  or 
Grecian  history  be  to  school-boys  if  they 
were  deprived  of  their  delighful  old 
legends — a  fact  well  known  to  the  coni- 
])ilers  of  our  modern  manuals.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Liddell  and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  from 
whose  eyes  the  scales  have  been  remov- 
ed by  meddlesome  German archieologists, 
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and  whose  faith  in  Roniulns's  -Lupine 
nurse  and  King  Codrus's  bundle  of  sticks 
is  of  the  most  slender  texture,  still  tell 
the  introductory  stories,  and  show  their 
wisdom  in  so  doing.  Frencli  liistory  is 
found  defective  in  these  old  treasures. 
The  Gauls  had  their  traditions  of  course, 
but  they  were  discouraged  by  the  rough- 
riders  from  Italy  and  from  Germany,  and 
so  vanished  from  human  memory.  The 
Germans  were  too  much  occupied  with 
striving  to  maintain  their  footing  in 
their  newly-conquered  land,  or  too  intent 
on  extending  their  possessions,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  their  ancestors'  ex- 
ploits or  wanderings.  So  what  Ave  know 
of  the  Gauls  before  their  conquest,  or  the 
Germans  before  their  entry  into  France, 
has  been  communicated  to  us  by  their 
foemen  the  Romans,  who  happened  to  be 
expert  at  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword. 

Among  the  early  histories  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  there  were  but  few  writ- 
ten by  politicians  or  warrior  cliiefs,  who 
in  some  respects  would  have  been  the 
men  best  fitted  for  the  task.  They  were 
too  much  absorbed  in  warfare  or  the 
care  of  the  public  weal,  and  left  the  ef- 
feminate work  of  adding  current  events 
to  those  of  already  written  chronicles  to 
such  monks  as  had  a  taste  for  letters, 
and  abundance  of  time  on  their  hands 
to  cultivate  them.  The  Scandinavian 
hordes,  content  with  listening  at  spare 
times  to  the  oral  delivery  of  sagas  by 
their  scalds,  had  no  written  records,  set 
no  value  on  them,  and  when  such  came 
in  their  way  in  the  sacking  of  monaste- 
ries or  castles,  they  used  them  in  swell- 
ing the  volume  of  flame  already  raised. 
The  religious  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Denis  had  made  a  collection  like  other 
houses.  This  the  wise  monarch  Charles 
v.,  contemporary  with  our  Black  Prince, 
and  happy  in  the  service  of  the  brave  and 
loyal  knight  Duguesclin,  got  co[)ied  in  a 
fair  hand  in  the  orthography  of  his  day, 
and  had  it  continued  till  his  own  reign. 
It  was  afterwards  enlarged  with  subse- 
quent events  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL, 
and  secured  in  jjrinters'  types  in  147G. 
This  earliest  printed  French  history  bore 
for  title  "  Les  Chroniques  de  Saint-Denis." 
The  earlier  part  resembled  our  own 
Bardic  chronicles,  the  tone  becoming 
more  sober  and  trustworthy  as  the  nar- 
rative proceeded.  As  in  the  'Brut  y  Bren 
hined,  the  foundation  of  the  history  of 
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the  British  princes  by  the  good  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  the  Chronicles  of  Saint- 
Denis  began  with  the  sack  of  Troy. 

"  Four  hundred  and  four  years  before 
Rome  was  fovmded  reigned  Priam  in 
Troy  the  Great.  He  sent  Paris  the  eld- 
est of  his  sons  to  Greece  to  carry  away 
Helen  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  in  revenge 
of  a  disgrace  which  the  Greeks  had  in- 
flicted on  him.  The  Greeks,  who  were 
very  angry  at  this,  combined  and  bestir- 
red themselves,  and  went  to  besiege 
Troy.  At  this  siege,  which  lasted  ten 
years,  were  slain  all  the  sons  of  King* 
Priam,  he  himself  and  his  wife  Hecuba. 
The  city  was  burned  and  destroyed,  the 
people  and  the  barons  slain.  But  some 
esca])ed,  and  many  of  the  ])rinces  of  the 
city  betook  themselves  to  difierent  parts 
of  the  world  to  seek  new  habitations — 
as  Helenus,  Elyas  (?),  Anthenor  and 
many  others.  Eneas,  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  of  Troy,  put  to  sea  \\ith  three 
thousand  and  four  hundred  Trojans, 
Turcus  and  Francion,  who  were  cousins- 
germain — for  Francion  was  son  of  Hec- 
tor, and  this  Turcus  son  of  Troylus,  his 
(Hector's)  brother,  and  son  of  King 
Priam — departed  out  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  went  to  dwell  in  one  near  a  land 
which  is  called  Thrace.  When  they  had 
lived  together  a  long  time,  Turcus  de- 
parted from  Francion  his  cousin.  He 
and  a  portion  of  his  people  whom  he 
brought  with  him  went  to  a  country 
which  is  called  Little  Scythia.  Francion 
remained  after  his  cousin  had  from  him  de- 
parted, and  founded  a  city  which  he  called 
Sicambria,  and  for  a  long  time  his  people 
were  called  Sicambrians  after  the  name 
of  tliat  city.  They  were  tributaries  to 
the  Romans  like  other  nations  (some 
hundreds  of  years  before  Romulus's 
Wolf!).-  A  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seven  years  remained  they  in  this  city 
after  it  was  founded." 

The  chapters  that  followed  this  egre- 
gious commencement,  were  respectively 
headed, — "  Of  the  different  opinions  Avhy 
the  Trojans  of  Sicambria  were  called 
Fran9ais ;  —  how  they  conquered  Alle- 
?/i«;^(? and  Germany,  and  how  they  dis- 
comfited the  Romans,"  etc. 

FEEXCn     CHKOXICLES    ANCIENT   AXD 
MODERN. 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Chailemagne these 
Chronicles  of  Saint-Denis  followed  one 
author    only,  viz.,    Almoin    a   monk  of 
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Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire.  To  his  recital 
succeeded  the  Life  of  Charlemagne  by 
his  secretary  Eginhard,  and  this  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  pseudo  "  Clironicle  of 
Archbishop  Tuvpin,"  in  which  King 
Marsihis  and  the  Giant  Ferragus  figure 
as  naturally  as  in  their  proper  place  the 
Orlando  of  Ariosto. 

In  the  genuine  French  chronicles  Ro- 
land is  mentioned  but  once,  and  that 
slightly,  but  by  the  writer  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Turpin,  and  archiepiscopal 
honors  besides,  he  is  invested  with  su- 
perhuman powers,  and  the  little  skirmish 
at  Roncevaux  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
important  hght. 

"  Then  remained  alone  on  the  field  of 
battle,  Roland,  wearied  out  with  the 
mighty  blows  which  he  had  given  and 
received,  and  lamenting  the  death  of  so 
many  noble  barons  slain  and  beheaded. 
....  He  alighted  from  his  horse  under 
a  tree,  near  which  was  a  large  slab, 
which  was  there  set  up  in  a  fine  meadow 
over  the  valley  of  Roncevaux.  He  still 
kept  hold  on  Durandal,  asword  a|)proved 
beyond  all  others,  clear,  resplendent,  of 
fine  make,  and  so  tempered  that  it  could 
not  be  broken.  After  looking  on  it  for 
some  time,  he  cried — '  O  beautiful  blade, 
clear  and  glittering,  never  requiring  to 
be  furbished,  long  and  wide,  strong  and 
firm,  white  as  ivory,  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  sanctified  by  the  let- 
ters of  the  Holy  name  of  our  Lord 
Jeaus,  who  shall  henceforth  use  you  ? 
who  shall  own  you  ?  who  shall  bear 
you  ?  My  grief  is  great  lest  a  wicked  or 
lazy  knight  should  possess  you  after  me, 
lest  a  Saracen  or  other  miscreant  should 
wield  thee  after  my  death.'  After  he 
had  thus  lamented,  he  raised  it  on  high 
and  struck  three  wonderful  blows  on  the 
marble  slab.  He  wished  to  break  it  for 
fear  it  should  fill  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  A  wonder  to  tell,  the  thick  slab 
was  cut  through  and  through,  and  the 
sword  remained  uninjured.  When  he  saw 
he  could  not  destroy  it,  his  grief  was  vio- 
lent. He  put  to  his  mouth  his  ivory  bugle- 
horn  and  commenced  to  sound  it  vehe- 
mently, so  that  if  any  Christians  were 
concealed  in  the  woods  they  might  come, 
or  those  who  had  passed  the  defiles 
miglit  return,  and  witness  his  death. 
Then  he  sounded  the  Oliphant  with  such 
force  that  he  split  it  down  the  middle, 
and  burst  the   veins   and  nerves   of  his 


own  neck.  The  sound  and  voice  of  the 
horn  reached  the  ears  of  Charlemagne, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  a  valley  called  to- 
day Val-Karlemagne.  It  was  full  eight 
miles  away  from  Roland,  on  the  way  to 
Gascony." 

In  the  Grand  Chronicle  are  recorded 
these  personal  traits  of  Charlemagne — 
"  He  could  straighten  three  horseshoes 
placed  side  by  side,  and  raise  an  armed 
knight  from  the  ground  on  the  pnlm  of 
his  hand.  With  his  sword  Joyeuse  he 
would  cut  an  armed  knight  asunder." 

This  ))art  of  the  chronicle,  however, 
is  the  only  one  borrowed  from  the  ro- 
mances. The  rest,  up  to  the  days  of 
Charles  VII.,  consisted  of  pieces  of  au- 
thentic history,  inartistically  tacked 
to  each  other,  and  contemporary  me- 
moirs of  the  kings. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  chronicles  as 
published,  put  a  large  circulation  out  of 
the  question.  So  Master  Nicholas  Gilles, 
Secretary  to  Louis  XII.,  published  an 
abridgment,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1492, 
which  met  great  success.  Master  N- 
cholas  neglected  to  invest  the  early  por- 
tion of  his  history  with  the  characteris- 
tic quaintness  and  local  color  which  his 
original  possessed.  He  falsified  his  text 
in  some  places,  and  added  many  wonder- 
ful incidents  to  the  narrative.  The  li- 
berty he  took  with  the  prayer  of  Clovis 
at  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  was  unpardon- 
able. He  made  him  say — "  I  shall  be- 
lieve in  your  name  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  all  those  in  my  kingdom  who  do 
not  choose  to  believe  shall  be  exiled  or 
put  to  death."  He  had  not  the  slightest 
authority  in  the  chronicles  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  address. 

Dei)ending  on  the  accuracy  of  popular 
tradition  he  presented  this  picture  of 
Charlemagne  :  "  He  was  of  fine  form 
and  large  size,  and  eight  feet  in  height. 
His  face  was  a  span  and  a  half  long  (KH 
inches),  and  a  foot  broad.  His  head  was 
large,  his  nose  small  and  flat.  His  eyes 
were  large,  of  dark  gray  color,  and 
sparkled  like  carbuncles.  He  ate  but 
little  bread,  but  made  plentiful  use  of 
venison.  He  took  for  dinner  a  quarter 
of  mutton,  a  peacock,  a  crane,  a  goose, 
a  hare,  or  two  fowl,  without  any  other 
course." 

This  chronicle,  abridged  by  Gilles, 
Secretary  of  Louis  XII.,  exhibited 
neither  erudition  nor  ability.     Yet   six- 
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teen  editions  appeared  between  1492  and 
1617.  We  borrow  from  Augustin 
Thierry  a  sketch  of  the  change  which 
occurred  during  this  period  in  the  mode 
of  writing  history  in  Europe  : 

"Daring  the  term  of  the  reputation  of 
Gilles  a  great  literary  movement,  spe- 
cially directed  against  the  writings  and 
the  ideas  of  the  middle  ages,  was  accom- 
plished throughout  Europe.  The  revi- 
val of  letters,  which  dates  in  Italy  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  had  raised  in  that 
country  a  school  of  new  historians, 
whose  works,  cast  in  antique  moulds, 
were  read  with  enthusiasm  by  the  learned, 
and  little  by  little  wrought  a  change  in 
public  taste.  The  essential  chaiacter  of 
tliis  school,  to  wit,  that  of  Machiavelli 
and  Guicciardini,  was  to  present  facts, 
not  isolated,  or  set  side  by  side,  as  they 
are  in  the  chronicles,  but  by  groups  and 
according  to  their  degree  of  affinity  in 
the  series  of  causes  and  effects.  .  .  As 
imitation  seldom  knows  when  to  stop, 
the  new  historians  not  only  borrowed 
the  method  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
writers,  but  also  their  style,  and  even 
their  harangues,  which  they  introduced 
wherever  the  least  pretext  was  afforded 
by  a  shadow  of  deliberation  either  in 
the  court  or  the  camp.  No  one  appeared 
to  be  shocked  by  the  strange  figure 
which  kings,  dukes,  and  princes  of  the 
sixteenth  century  presented  under  the 
classic  costume  of  the  consuls,  the  tri- 
bunes, and  the  orators  of  Rome  and 
Athens." 

Bernard  Girard,  Lord  of  Ilaillan.  was 
the  first  imitator  of  this  Italian  fishion 
in  France.  In  1576  he  presented  his 
first  volume  to  Henri  III.,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a  pension  and  the  title  of  Roy- 
al Historiographer.  This  new  man  felt 
a  most  profound  contempt  for  the  naive 
romantic  chronicles  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  Almoin,  VilleHardouin,  Joinville, 
and  even  Froissart.  "The  local  color, 
the  picturesque  description,  the  richness 
of  detail,  the  truthful  and  unaffected 
dialogues  by  which  the  narratives  are 
intei'sected  were  consi<lered  by  the  Lord 
of  Haillan  as  so  much  tawdry  ornament 
unworthy  of  histoiy."  Hear  how  he 
decries  their  labors  : 

"They  amuse  themselves  with  quot- 
ing dialogues  between  themselves  and 
otliers,  a  dialogue  between  one  gentle- 
man  and  another,  of  a  captain  with  a 


soldier,  of  this  one  with  that  one  ;  the 
display  of  festivals,  their  order,  their 
ceremonies,  their  confectionery,  their 
sauces,  the  dresses  of  the  kings  and 
the  lords,  the  order  in  which  they  sat, 
their  embrassades,  and  such  other  triflng 
particulars,  things  pleasant  to  be  re- 
counted in  conversation,  but  which 
belong  in  no  respect  to  histoiy,  which 
should  treat  only  of  affairs  of  state  ;  the 
councils  and  enterprises  of  princes,  their 
causes,  their  effects,  and  their  issues; 
and  among  these  things  introduce  fine 
sentences  to  indicate  to  the  reader  the 
profit  he  may  acquire  from  all  these." 

After  all  his  wise  precepts  Du  Ilaillan 
did  not  prove  a  model  historian.  In  the 
election  of  Pharamond,  a  king  whose 
existence  is  somewhat  problematical,  he 
introduces  Charamoyid  and  Quadrek, 
two  imaginary  orators,  discussing  the 
respective  merits  of  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy. The  chroniclei"  of  1 492  counted 
French  among  the  languages  spoken  by 
Charlemngne,  and  Du  Haillan  copied 
the  blunder,  though  what  is  understood 
by  French  was  not  known  in  his  day, 
the  court  language  being  a  dialect  of 
old  German. 

The  next  historian  of  note  in  order  of 
time  is  Francois  Eudes  de  ]\Iezeray,  the 
son  of  a  surgeon  of  Ry,  in  Lower  Xor- 
mandy,  and  Jjorn  in  1610.  He  composed 
some  poems  in  his  youth,  and  after  a 
couple  of  campaigns  in  Flanders,  achiev- 
ed with  little  comfort  to  himself,  he 
buried  himself  among  the  books  and 
manuscripts  of  Saint  Barbe,  and  worked 
sedulously  at  a  history  of  France. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  hearing  that  he  had 
injured  his  health  by  too  close  af>plica- 
tion,  sent  him  a  purse  ornamented  with 
his  arms,  and  containing  500  crowns. 
This  present  infused  new  strength  and 
courage  into  him,  and  in  1643  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  history. 
A  pension  of  4,000  livres  (about  £150) 
was  immediately  settled  on  him.  He 
became  perpetual  secretary  to  the  newly 
founded  Academy,  the  cardinal's  pet 
institution.  He  issued  in  1668  an 
abridgment  of  t lie  history,  which  became 
much  more  popular  than  the  full  work. 
Mezeray  was  a  thorough  reiniblican,  a 
rarity  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
annoyed  Colbert,  the  great  financial 
minister,  by  issuing  a  history  of  taxes  of 
every   kind,    and    interlarding  it    with 
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several  reflections  most  unpalatable  to 
the  court.  On  being  expostulated  with 
by  Colbert  be  promised  to  make  amends 
in  the  second  edition.  He  kept  his 
word  by  announcing  to  the  pubUc  that 
he  was  writing  under  restraint,  and 
palliating  his  former  assertions  instead 
of  contradicting  them.  Half  of  liis  pen- 
sion was  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
on  his  complaining  of  that  treatment  the 
other  half  followed.  So  he  continued 
the  same  anti-royalist  to  the  end. 

Mezeray  had  a  noble  and  independent 
spirit,  but  was  harsh  and  fickle  in 
demeanor.  His  style  was  dry,  and  his 
construction  frequently  incorrect,  still 
he  wrote  with  precision,  and  sometimes 
rose  above  his  ordinary  level.  He 
was  as  energetic  as  Tacitus,  but  never 
attained  to  his  happiness  of  expression. 
He  had  the  art  of  presenting  a  character 
in  a  clear  light  with  but  a  few  words, 
and  like  his  great  Roman  model  was  too 
ready  to  believe  in  the  utter  viciousness 
of  his  great  folk.  With  otiiers  of  the 
Renaissance  school  he  introduced  imag- 
inary speeches  for  which  he  had  no  war- 
rant, especially  if  a  vicious  and  tyranni- 
cal pi-ince  was  to  be  castigated.  The 
original  history  of  Mezei'ay  went  only 
to  the  second  edition ;  his  abridgment 
became  very  popular. 

Father  Gabriel  Daniel,  S.  J.,  published 
a  new  history  of  France  in  1713.  He 
accused  Mezeray  of  ignoring  or  neglect- 
ing the  early  chronicles.  He  affected  to 
search  for  the  exact  truth  of  things 
among  the  writers  who  lived  near- 
est the  eras  of  the  various  occurrences, 
and  to  invest  his  narrative  with  the 
local  color  and  character  of  the  various 
periods  through  which  it  pi'ogressed. 
As  the  history  neared  his  own  days,  he 
suflfered  his  predilections  to  prevail  to 
some  extent  in  the  spirit  of  his  compo- 
sition. 

Father  Daniel's  history  of  France 
was  the  best  produced  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19lh  century,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Abbe  Velly's  detei-mination  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  eclipse 
all  past  historians,  and  spare  all  future 
ones  the  trouble  of  entering  on  the  task. 
He  would  not  only  write  the  lives  of  the 
kings,  but  that  of  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  present  in  their  true  colors  the 
political  and  social  state,  the  manners, 
and  the  i)revailing  ideas  and   feelings  of 


every  age.  Alas  !  his  recital  was  of  the 
jaunty  style  and  character,  which  would 
have  well  become  a  French  history 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray's 
favorite — "Jeames  de  la  Pluche."  An 
example  or  two  will  exhibit  the  good 
Abbe's  fitness  for  his  self-assumed  duties. 
Taking  up  the  chronicles  of  St.  Gregoiy 
of  Tours,  who  lived  from  544  to  595, 
he  got  this  information  concerning  the 
deposition  of  Childei-ic ! 

'*■  Childeric  reigning  over  the  nation 
of  the  Franks,  and  giving  himself  up  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  dissoluteness, 
began  to  seduce  their  young  daughters, 
and  they  being  indignant  at  his  conduct 
deprived  him  of  his  power.  He  being 
informed  that  they  also  intended  to  put 
him  to  death,  departed,  and  betook  him- 
self to  Thuringia." 

The  Abbe  presented  the  unadorned 
facts  in  this  flowery  garb.  Gregory,  be 
it  remembered,  might  have  heard  the 
story  from  men  who  had  seen  the  scamp- 
ish prince,  and  his  improver  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  guided  by  the  original 
authorities,  and  to  present  each  age  in 
the  garb  and  hues  in  which  it  breathed 
and  moved. 

"  Childeric  was  a  prince  noted  for  his 
amours.  He  Avas  the  finest  made  man 
in  the  kingdom.  He  was  endowed  with 
wit  and  courage,  but  born  with  an 
impressible  heart,  he  abandoned  himself 
to  gallantry.  This  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  The  Frank  lords,  sensible  to  the 
disgraci;  of  their  women,  having  been 
too  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the 
prince,  combined  to  dethrone  him. 
Constiained  to  yield  to  their  fury,  he 
retired  into  Germany." 

The  earlier  historian  thus  naively 
records  his  recall  : — 

"  Having  returned  from  Thuringia  he 
was  again  put  in  possession  of  the  rt)yal- 
ty,  and  while  he  was  reigning,  this  Basine, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  having  quit- 
ted her  husband,  paid  him  a  visit.  He 
having  asked,  with  some  curiosity,  M'hy 
she  had  come  to  see  him,  from  so  remote 
a  land,  they  say  that  she  made  him  this 
answer — '  I  have  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  your  merits  and  your  great  cou- 
rage, and  it  is  for  tliis  1  have  come  to 
live  with  you.  For  you  must  know  that 
if  in  the  country,  beyond  sea,  1  had  heard 
of  any  one  Avith  moie  ability  or  more 
bravery  than  you,  I  would  have   sought 
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him  out  and  gone  to  live  with  liiin.'  The 
kino;  heard  her  with  joy,  and  united 
himself  to  her  in  marriage." 

This  was  too  coarse  a  canvas  for  the 
Ahbe.  He  substituted  for  it  the  follow- 
ing embroidered  piece  of  stuft". 

"  The  legitimate  prince  again  took 
possession  of  that  throne  from  which 
his  gallantries  had  hurled  him.  This 
surprising  event  was  followed  by  another 
not  less  remarkable  for  its  singularity. 
The  Queen  of  Thnringia,  like  another 
Helen,  quitted  the  king,  her  husband,  to 
follow  this  new  Paris.  '  If  I  knew,'  said 
she,  'a  greater  hero  or  a  more  gallant 
man  tlian  you,  I  would  have  sought  him 
even  at  the  extremities  of  the  earth.' 
Basiiie  was  beautifid  and  intelligent,  and 
Childeric  too  sensible  to  these  gifts  of 
nature,  espoused  her  to  the  great  scandal 
of  good  people,  Avho  objected  in  vain 
the  sacred  lights  of  marriage  and  the 
inviolable  laws  of  friendship." 

The  judicious  anddee|)ly-read  Angus- 
tin  Thierry  had  small  patience  with  this 
historian,  for  applying  the  varnish  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  thorough  sur- 
faces of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  for  making 
Charlemagne  speak  French,  which  did 
not  supplant  the  German  before  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  ninth  century,  and  for 
making  all  the  kings  and  chiefs  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  true 
Fran^ais^  lovers  of  glory  and  pleasure, 
and  the  kings  especially,  patterns  of 
piety  and  chivalry.  Thus  he  com- 
plains : 

"  In  reality,  is  it  possible  to  pile  up  a 
greater  heap  of  extravagances  ?  Would 
you  not  think  that  you  are  reading  some 
pages  of  the  "  Grand  Cyrus,"  or  of 
stories  told  to  children  !  Yet  this  his- 
tory so  falsely  frivolons  is  concerned 
with  the  most  fiery  enemies  which  the 
Roman  people  ever  had  ;  of  those  who 
in  their  multiplied  irruptions  mingled  a 
sort  of  fanatic  hate  to  the  ardor  of  pil- 
lage ;  who  even  in  the  preambles  of 
theii-  laws  introduced  songs  of  triumph 
for  themselves,  and  of  bitter  contempt 
for  the  vanqiiished  ;  who,  when  their 
king  hesitated  to  set  forward  on  an  ex- 
pedition determined  on  by  them,  threat- 
ened to  depose  him,  abused  and  mal- 
treated him.  These  are  the  people  whom 
Velly  travesties  as  French  lords,  as  loyal 
of  heart  as  gallant. 

"  A  spirit  capable  of  feeling  the  dig- 


nity of  the  histoiy  of  France,  would 
not  have  disfigured  it  in  this  manner. 
He  would  have  painted  our  forefathers 
such  as  they  themselves  were,  and  not 
such  as  we  are.  He  would  have  present- 
ed on  this  wide  country  which  we  tread 
to-day,  all  the  races  of  men  which  have 
been  mingled  to  produce  ourselves.  He 
would  have  pointed  out  the  diversity  in 
their  manners  and  their  ideas.  He  would 
have  followed  these  in  their  degrada- 
tions, and  indicated  their  vestiges  still 
existing  in  the  modern  imiformity.  He 
would  have  tinted  his  recitals  w  ith  the 
peculiar  hue  of  every  population  and  of 
every  epoch.  He  had  been  a  Frank  when 
speaking  of  the  Franks,  a  Koman  when 
speaking  of  the  Romans.  He  would 
have  encamped  in  idea  with  the  conque- 
rors in  the  midst  of  ruined  cities  and  of 
country  districts  given  up  to  pillage. 
He  would  have  assisted  at  the  distribu- 
tion by  lot  of  the  gold  and  silver,  of 
furniture,  of  garments,  of  lands,  wliich 
occurred  wheiever  the  flood  of  invasion 
spread.  He  would  have  seen  the  first 
friendships  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered,  formed  in  the  midst  of 
the  license  of  a  barbarous  mode  of  life, 
and  of  the  desti-uction  of  every  social 
restraint,  by  an  emulation  of  rapine  and 
disorder  ;  and  he  would  describe  the 
gradual  decay  of  tlie  ancient  civilization, 
the  increasing  neglect  of  legal  tradi- 
tions, the  loss  of  lights,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  and  feeble  by  the  rich 
and  powerful." 

The  history  of  Fi-ance  written  by 
Anquetil  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  is  distinguished  by  a  lucid 
style.  But  he  made  no  extensive  resear- 
ches ;  he  merely  used  the  books  of  Me- 
zeray  and  Velly,  He  intended  to  com- 
pose a  history  from  the  early  chronicles 
and  the  records  still  j^reserved.  Being  a 
man  not  easily  turned  aside  by  prejudice, 
and  moreover  endowed  with  good  sense 
and  judgment,  he  would  have  produced 
a  standard  work  on  French  history. 

Having  treated  of  the  chief  modern 
historians,  we  proceed  to  mention  in 
brief  some  of  the  earliest  authorities 
on  whom  their  narratives  were  formed. 

The  earliest  name  we  find  among  the 
native  French  historians  is  Saint-Pros- 
per, who  left  two  chronicles,  one  ending 
with  the  year  398,  and  the  other  with 
455.     This  chronicler  was  born  early  in 
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the  fifth  century,  and  lost  a  portion  of 
his  youth  in  evil  courses.  Taking  a  se- 
rious turn  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
combat  semi-Pehigianisni  and  other  er- 
rors. He  is  the  author  of  letters  to 
St.  Augustine,  of  epigrams  on  St. 
Augustine's  opponents,  treatises  on 
grace  and  freewill,  and  other  pieces. 
He  arrayed  his  devotional  ideas  in  a 
poetic  garb  worthy  of  his  subjects,  and 
his  prose  was  distinguished  by  a  plain, 
concise,  and  nervous  style.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  a  bishop,  simple 
priest,  or  laic.  He  was  alive  in  463,  but 
the  exact  date  of  his  decease  is  not 
known. 

Saint  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  for 
whose  era  see  above,  iiad  considerable 
trouble  with  Childeric  and  that  very 
bad  woman  Fredegonde,  whom  he 
dauntlessly  rebuked  for  their  vices. 
Among  his  works  is  a  valuable  history 
of  the  Gauls  from  their  conversion  by 
Pothiii,  bishop  of  Lyons,  to  the  year  of 
the  historian's  death  in  595.  Besides 
historical  facts  this  work  contains  a 
plentiful  sprinking  of  legends  and  mira- 
cles. Our  saint  has  long  enjoyed  the 
name  of  "Fatlier  of  French  liistory." 

Fredegairus  was  the  next  in  order  of 
time.  His  chronicle  was  composed  by 
order  of  Childebrand,  and  may  be  found 
in  Dom.  Bouquet's  (Benedictin)  collec- 
tion of  French  historians,  made  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century. 

From  the  Latin  poems  of  ApoUinaris 
Sidonius  (428-480)  much  information  is 
got  concerning  contemporary  persona- 
ges and  events,  and  those  of  the  genera- 
tions immediately  preceding.  This  wri- 
ter was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop 
of  Auvergne,  since  called  Clermont, 
and  his  life  was  distinguished  by  the 
practice  of  all  the  Christian  virtues. 

Almoin,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fleury-sur-Loire  in  the  tenth  century, 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  France  in  five  books. 

The  life  and  wise  government,  and 
heroic  actions  of  St.  Louis  (the  ninth 
king  of  that  name,  122G-I270)  was  writ- 
ten by  Jean  Sieur  de  Joinville,  seneschal 
of  Champaigne,  one  of  his  trusty  coun- 
cillors and  lollowers  in  his  wars.  One 
of  the  duties  of  this  gentleman  was  to 
sit  at  the  king's  gate  with  the  Sieur  de 
Nesle  and  the  Sieur  de  Soissons,  to  hear 
and  decide  on  disputes.  "  When  the 
trials  were   over,"  the   Sieur   remarks, 


"  he  sent  for  us,  and  inquired  how  the 
business  went  on,  and  if  there  were  any 
disputes  wliich  might  be  settled  without 
his  intervention.  Oftentimes,  if  it  was 
found  necessary,  he  would  send  for  the 
])arties,  and  satisfy  them,  bringing  them 
to  reason  by  his  wisdom.  The  Sieur  de 
Joinville  died  in  1318  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety  years. 

The  chronicles  of  Jean  Froissart, 
which  from  their  picturesqueness  and 
vivid  style  of  portrait-painting  both  as 
to  character  and  personal  appearance, 
and  striking  descriptions  of  pageants, 
tournaments,  battles,  and  sieges,  jiossess 
all  the  attraction  of  a  romance,  embrace 
the  period  between  1326  and  1390  (time 
of  Edward  III.  and  Kichard  II.)  The 
loose-living  canon  was  born  at  Valen- 
ciennes, in  1337.  Loving  fine  clothes, 
parade,  and  a  good  table,  our  chronicler 
followed  camps,  and  enjoyed  the  festivi- 
ties of  castle  and  palace,  and  either  wit- 
nessed what  he  wrote  about  or  received 
his  intelligence  from  those  who  had. 
Monstrelet  continued  his  chronicles  till 
1466. 

THK  ANCIENT  GAULS  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

If  the  word  Cdt  had  been  in  use 
among  tlie  various  divisions  of  the  people 
called  by  that  name,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Romans  or  Teutons,  we  would 
suppose  it  derived  from  ceile^  implying 
in  its  abstract  sense  union  or  attachment. 
But  the  title  was  given  to  them  by  their 
enemies,  and  its  first  application  and  the 
reason  for  it  are  involved  in  mystery. 
Another  provoking  matter  is  that  the 
early  inhabitants  of  France  should  be 
called  Gauls,  which,  as  well  as  the  cog- 
nate woi-d  Walsch,  means  strangers. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Celts  of  Ire- 
land and  of  France  distinguishetl  them- 
selves by  the  Same  name,  viz.,  Gaeil* 
whose  root  is  geal,  bright  or  f  iinous. 
The  Gael  of  Ireland  formerly  a})plied 
the  name  Gall  to  the  Northmen  and  af- 
terwards to  the  English,  but  were  more 
disposed  to  use  the  term  li^aricarJi  than 
Gall  when  speaking  of  a  P^-enchnian. 
Tlie  earliest  wiiters  giving  the  name 
Galli  or  Gauls  to  the  inhabitants  of 
France  were  the  Roman,  who  naturally 

*  The  strict  nieaning  of  the  word  gaoidheal 
aB  given  by  Irish  grainn.aiinns,  is  a  man  who  by 
force  or  art  raises  himself  above  the  laws.  See 
O'Reilly. 
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adopted  the  term  used  by  the  people 
themselves,  which  could  by  no  possibi- 
lity mean  stranger. 

In  Caesar's  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Bi-itain,  the  south-west  of  Caledonia,  of 
Wales,  of  entire  Gaul,  and  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  spoke  dialects  of  the  Celtic 
tongue,  and  could  with  more  or  less 
ditiiculty  understand  each  other.  We 
are  persuaded  that  the  Belgae  enjoyed 
an  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood.  A  good 
Irish  scholar  of  the  present  day  finds  no 
dithculty  in  rendering  the  meaning  of 
every  Gallic  or  Iberian  pro])er  name 
found  in  Caesar  or  otlier  Latin  writers. 
For  instance  Vercingetorix  may  be 
resolved  into  wr,  noble,  or  few\  the 
Latin  vir ,'  ceann,  head;  ^a^A  a  spear  ; 
geathaim^  I  adoi-n  ;  the  termination  ix 
being  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  ach  as 
will  be  explained  by  and  by. 

If  the  later  Romans  endured  most 
severe  treatment  from  the  Northern 
nations,  it  was  but  a  return  in  kind  for 
what  their  own  ancestors  had  inflicted 
on  the  poor  Britains  and  Gauls  who  had 
given  them  no  cause  of  offence.  Julius 
Csesar  was  not  a  cruel  man,  Avhen  com- 
pared with  the  general  run  of  Roman 
chiefs,  yet  many  a  savage  act  was  per- 
petrated with  his  permission.  If  ever  a 
patriotic  hero  deserved  honors  and  con- 
sideration fromaf)eman  it  was  Vercing- 
etorix.* After  dis])laying  the  highest 
ability  and  bravery,  and  giving  Caesar's 
invincibles  many  a  check,  he  gave  him- 
self up  a  sacrifice  to  insure  the  safety  of 
his  jieople  in  their  last  stronghold  Alesia 
on  one  of  the  Burgundian  hills. 

The  other  chiefs  were  conducted  by 
Roman  soldiers  into  the  {presence  of 
the  proconsul ;  Vercingetorix  presented 
himself  of  his  own  will,  clad  in  his  best 
suit  of  armor,  and  mounted  on  his  war- 
horse.  He  rode  round  the  tribunal 
where  the  ster^  Roman  sat ;  then  stop- 
ped full  in  front  of  him  and  cast  his 
javelin,  his  casque,  and  his  sword  on  the 
ground.  Oh  Julius  Caesar,  did  you  show 
your  boasted  magnanimity  in  loading 
the  hero's   limbs  with  chains,  allowing 

*  Tlie  earlier  Latin  writers  probably  substitu- 
ted the  Greek  y  for  tlie  Gaelic  ch  in  the  last  syl- 
lable of  proper  names,  both  having  the  same  gut- 
tural sound.  They  had  no  letter  or  pair  of  letters 
in  their  own  alphabet  to  express  it.  Later  writers 
and  readers  gradvially  gave  tlie  letter  the  sound 
of  the  Latin  X  (ks),  with  which  it  ia  identical  in 
form. 


him  to  languish  six  years  in  a  Roman 
prison,  making  him  walk  in  your  trium- 
phal procession,  and  then  giving  the 
order  to  have  him  strangled  ! 

With  the  downfall  of  this  devoted 
chief  encU'd  every  effectual  attempt  at 
resistance  by  the  Gauls.  It  must  be  said 
of  the  conqueror  that  when  all  resistance 
ceased  he  treated  the  people  with 
lenity.  Confiscations  and  taxes  were 
but  trifling  in  amount,  and  he  permitted 
the  people  of  cities  to  live  under  their 
own  chiefs  and  according  to  their  own 
laws.  He  induced  as  many  of  the  fight- 
ing portion  of  the  people  as  he  could  to 
accompany  him  to  Italy.  Their  arms 
gave  him  effectual  aid  in  his  after-strug- 
gles with  his  own  countrymen. 

For  about  400  years  the  Gauls  quietly 
endured  the  Roman  sway,  making  pro- 
gress in  arts,  and  adopting  civihzed 
modes  of  life  after  the  example  of  their 
Italian  masters,  iind  the  descendants  of 
those  Greeks  who  foimded  the  little  col- 
ony of  Marsilia;  but  getting  initiated 
into  Grecian  and  Roman  vices,  unknown 
to  their  Gaelic  ancestors  or  the  hardy 
Teutons  living  beyond  the  Rhine.  The 
incursions  of  these  warriors,  of  unim- 
paired constitutions,  they  were  no  more 
able  to  i-e[)el  than  the  Romanized  Bri- 
tains could  withstand  their  own  distant 
but  unfriendly  relatives,  the  Alban- 
Scots. 

THE    FRANKS    AT   HOME     AND    IX    BATTLE. 

We  shall  now  take  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  neighbors  of  tliese  degenerate  Gauls, 
who  lived  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  were 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  degrading 
vices  of  Rome  and  Athens. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar 
there  was  but  little  difference  in  the 
modes  of  life  prevalent  in  Germany  and 
the  country  paits  of  Gaul,  the  existence 
of  some  kind  of  cities  in  the  latter  coim- 
try  unplying  a  higher  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  both  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland  and  Britain,  clanship  and  chief- 
tainry  prevailed,  the  ruler  of  a  tribe 
standing  in  a  nearer  or  more  remote 
degree  of  relationship  to  every  individ- 
ual of  his  people,  all  free  men  leaving  the 
drudgery  of  their  households  to  their 
wives  and  slaves,  and  judging  every 
species  of  exercise  beneath  them,  except 
hunting  and  fighting.  When  an  expedi- 
tion Vvas   decided  on,  the  allied  tribes 
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elected  a  leader  whose  authority  censed 
with  the  termination  of  the  campaign. 
They  were  not  without  traditional  laws, 
of  Avhich  their  druids  or  priests  were 
the  expounders.  There  does  not  seem 
to  have  existed  a  strong  executive  ele- 
ment among  either  Teutons  or  Celts. 
Executions  in  time  of  peace  were  scarce- 
ly known,  all  offences,  even  nssassination, 
being  condoned  by  a  fine  of  greater  or 
less  amount. 

Adultery,  the  most  heinous  social 
crime  in  the  estimation  of  the  Teuton 
tribes,  received  the  following  punish- 
ment. In  the  presence  of  the  woman's 
parents  and  other  near  relatives,  her 
husband  had  her  head  shaved,  and  then 
drove  herself  with  ignominy  out  of  her 
tribe.  No  matter  what  her  beauty,  or 
former  consideration,  she  never  after 
could  enter  the  marriage  state.  Trai- 
tors were  hung  on  trees,  but  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  the  outraged  hus- 
band hung  the  destroyer  of  his  domestic 
comfort  or  put  him  to  ransom.  Cow- 
ards were  placed  in  a  mud  bath,  a  hur- 
dle laid  over  their  bodies,  and  they 
themselves  stifled  by  the  trampling  of 
women  and  children  on  the  rough  screen. 
The  unmarried  women  looked  as  closely 
to  their  steps  as  the  married.  No  man 
entered  the  married  state  under  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  none  except  a  chief  on 
occasions  took  a  second  wife.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  con- 
tinence among  the  people,  the  children 
from  an  early  age  were  distinguished 
by  robust  constitutions.  When  there 
was  no  lighting  or  hunting  on  hand,  the 
German,  Frank,  and  Anglo-Saxon  lived 
an  idle  and  useless  life  in  his  cabin. 
There  in  a  village  surrounded  by  a 
thick  and  strong  rampart  of  living  trees 
all  enlaced,  and  this  again  encompassed 
by  a  mai-sli,  the  tired  warrior  and  hunter 
occasionally  indulged  in  a  drinking  bout 
which  did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of 
himself  or  family  next  day. 

In  those  days,  marshes  and  woods 
occupied  much  more  of  the  country  than 
in  ours.  The  summers  must  have  been 
well  attended  by  fevers  and  agues,  and 
the  vvinters  excessively  cold.  None  but 
a  most  hardy  race,  accustomed  to  the 
open  air  and  severe  exercise,  could  have 
endured  the  inconveniences  of  their 
winters,  as  their  garments  were  of  a 
scanty  character.     Though  most  vigor- 


ous and  active  they  were  not  calculated 
to  endure  protracted  iatigue  nor  the 
inconveniences' of  a  hot  climate. 

Irish  antiquarians  tell  us  that  on  the 
election  of  a  new  chief,  the  landed  pos- 
sessions of  the  tribe  underwent  a  new 
distribution,  regulated  by  some  changes 
in  the  social  conditions  of  the  principal 
families  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
ruler.  This  arrangement  suggests  ideas 
of  the  most  serious  discomfort  in  the 
social  economy  of  the  Gaelic  communi- 
ties, but  what  was  that  compared  to  the 
state  of  things  in  a  German  tribe  where 
a  change  of  land  took  place  once  a  year, 
if  Mezeray  and  others  say  the  truth. 
The  chiefs  did  not  wish  that  their  peo- 
ple should  get  unduly  attached  to  any 
spot  of  earth,  but  be  ready  for  an  emi- 
gration at  any  moment,  and  hence  the 
arrangement. 

The  different  tribes  of  Germans  (men 
of  war)  paid  great  attention  to  their 
hair,  the  men  more  than  the  women. 
If  it  was  not  naturally  foxy  they  stained 
it  an  orange-red  color,  and  when  going 
to  battle  drew  it  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  head,  tied  it  there,  and  let  the  ends 
float  like  red  horse  hair  in  the  breeze. 
The  waving  motion  and  color  of  the  mass 
of  hair  were  intended  to  strike  terror 
into  the  foe,  as  conveying  ideas  of  blood 
and  flame.  Like  the  Celts,  they  shaved 
off  their  beards,  leaving  only  the  long 
])ointed  moustache  on  their  upper  lip. 
Among  the  Catti,  young  warriors  did 
not  apply  the  razor  till  they  had  slaiu 
each  his  man  in  deadly  combat. 

The  favorite  arms  of  the  Franks, 
with  whom  the  Gauls  were  brought  into 
closer  and  more  disagreeable  I'elations 
than  with  the  other  Teutons,  were  the 
double-bladed  axe  and  the  hang^  of 
which  M.  Augustin  Thierry  thus 
speaks : 

"  Besides  the  battle-axe  or  frankiske, 
they  had  a  missile  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  which  they  called  hang — 
i.  e.,  a  hook.  It  was  a  pike  of  mode- 
rate length,  and  calculated  to  be 
thrown,  or  \ised  hand  to  hand.  The 
blade,  long  and  stout,  was  armed  with 
edged  hooks.  The  shaft  was  covered 
in  its  entire  length  with  iron  plates,  so 
that  it  could  neither  be  broken  nor  cut 
across.  When  the  hang  had  transfixed 
a  buckler,  the  barbs  with  which  it  was 
furnished  rendered  its  extraction  impos- 
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sible;  it  remained  suspended,  its  other 
extremity  trailing  along  the  ground. 
Then  the  Frank  who  had  flung  it  dart- 
ed forward,  and,  ])]acing  one  foot  on 
the  end  of  the  pike,  apphed  tlicreto  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body,  and  forced 
his  adversary  to  lower  his  arm,  and  thus 
leave  his  head  and  breast  exposed. 
Sometimes  the  hang  secured  at  the  end 
by  a  cord  served  as  a  harpoon  to  draw 
away  whatever  it  struck.  While  one 
Frank  was  flinging  the  javelin,  another 
held  the  end  of  tlie  cord,  and  then,  both 
uniting  their  efibrts,  disarmed  the 
enemy,  or  drew  liimself  forward  by  his 
dress  or  his  armor." 

Even  half  a  century  after  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul,  when  Theodehert  in- 
vaded Italy,  Thierry  tells  us  the  royal 
guard  alone  were  furnished  with  horses 
and  lances.  Tlie  rest  of  the  army  were 
infantry,  without  corselets  or  coats  of 
leather  or  m;iil.  Some  had  helmets, 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  heads 
wei-e  defended  by  the  thick  masses  of 
hair,  arranged  as  above  described.  On 
account  of  the  heat  tliey  had  put  off  the 
coarse  canvas  jacket,  retaining  only 
their  cloth  or  leather  drawers,  which 
came  below  the  knee.  They  were  un- 
provided with  bows  or  slings,  their 
only  arms  being  the  hang  and  the 
frankiske. 

When  matters  began  to  mend,  they 
provided  themselves  with  loricas  of 
leather  thongs.  These  were  succeeded 
by  iron  or  copper  mail,  plate  armor 
being  finally  acquired.  They  covered 
their  corselets  with  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  reserving  the  skins  of  their 
heads  to  impart  a  terrible  air  to  their 
own  head-diess.  When  their  own 
flaming  hair  was  covered  with  a  helm, 
they  delighted  to  see  horse  hair,  dyed 
red,  streaming  from  their  crests.  Fre- 
quently the  sharp  teeth  and  red  open 
mouth  of  a  wild  beast  formed  the  front 
of  the  crest,  and  helped  to  unnerve  an 
enemy  of  unproved  valor.  Their 
swords  were  heavy,  and  only  calculated 
for  striking. 

They  always  went  armed  to  their 
public  assemblies,  where  matters  of 
moment  were  decided  on.  The  chief 
or  small  kings  might  arbitiate  on  things 
of  little  moment,  but  for  the  public  as- 
semblies were  reserved  decisions  of  im- 
portance. 

New  Seriis.— Vol.  VIII.,  No.  4, 


If  an  assassination  had  occurred,  the 
chief  and  the  magnates  not  immediately 
concerned  zealously  bestirred  them- 
selves to  have  the  family  of  the  slain 
man  satisfied  by  a  fine  of  cattle  propor- 
tioned to  the  loss;  for  a  man's  relations 
felt  it  as  incumbent  on  them  to  avenge 
his  death  as  to  requite  services  done  to 
him.  The  quarrel  being  thus  adjusted 
could  not  be  continued.  Their  public 
assemblies  were  generally  held  at  the 
periods  of  new  and  full  moons,  the  night 
getting  precedence  of  tlie  day.  They 
only  distinguished  three  seasons — 
spring,  summer,  and  winter. 

Their  only  spectacles  consisted  of 
feats  of  strength  and  agility,  such  as  leap- 
ing in  and  out  thiough  rows  and  circles 
of  sword  edges  and  s])ear  points.  But 
when  reposing  themselves  from  war  and 
the  chase  they  employed  the  time  not 
occupied  with  meals  and  sleep  in  the 
excitement  of  games  of  chance.  In  this 
unhealthy  exercise  they  frequently 
staked,  and  lost  their  personal  liberty. 

MYTHOLOGY    OF    THE  GERMAN   TKIBES. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  German 
mythology,  and  of  Celtic  mythology 
too,  is  very  limited.  Latin  authors 
asserted  that  they  adored  Mercury, 
and  Mars,  and  Hercules — the  first  two 
under  the  titles  of  Teutates  and  FIe>U3 
(strength).  Some  confound  Woden 
with  Mercury,  but  though  there  was  a 
ceitain  resemblance  between  a  few  of 
their  attributes,  their  offices  and  sta- 
tions in  their  separate  systems  were  not 
at  all  siinibii-.  The  fact  is,  that  very 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  ac- 
counts of  the  mythologies  of  Teutons  or 
Gauls  by  Latui  or  Greek  writers.  The 
priests  were  most  cliary  of  communi- 
cating their  myths  to  any  but  their  de- 
voted disciples.  The  Germans,  as  well 
as  the  Gauls,  worshii)ped  tlie  great 
powers  of  nature,  visible  and  invisible, 
and  probably  the  principal  passions. 
Before  "  comnumication  with  the  Ro- 
mans corrupted  thdr  good  manners,'' 
they  had  neither  idol  nor  covered  tem- 
ple. Some  tribes  had  within  their 
bounds  an  enclosure  within  the  depths 
of  a  forest,  the  boughs  of  the  surround- 
ing trees  forming  an  open-work  arched 
roof  They  did  not  dare  to  enter  this 
sanctuaiy,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  Deity,  but  immo- 
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lated  yictims,  and  bung  tlieir  members 
on  tbe  outer  boiigbs  of  tbe  sylvan  tem- 
ple. A  tribe  of  tbe  Suevi  (Suabians), 
called  tbe  Semnones,  occasionally  sacri- 
ficed a  man  in  tbeir  sacred  enclosure. 
A  person  desirous  of  entering  sbould 
first  allow  bimself  to  be  tied,  in  order  to 
express  perfect  submission.  If  be  hap- 
pened to  tall  wliiie  within,  be  was  not 
allowed  to  rise,  but  sbouM  roll  bimself 
along  tbe  gi-ound  till  be  got  clear  of  tbe 
enclosure.  Tbe  following  account  of 
tbe  worship  of  the  goddess  Hertba  (tbe 
Earth)  is  translated  from  Mezeray  : 

"  There  was  an  isle  in  the  ocean 
which  was  named  the  Chaste  Isle, 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Hertba.  Here 
stood  her  clmriot  covered  by  her  robe, 
which  ber  priest  alone  dared  to  touch. 
He  knew,  as  he  declared  himself,  when 
the  goddess  descended  into  tbe  chariot. 
Then  he  harnessed  heifers  to  it,  and 
sent  it  through  tbe  whole  country,  him- 
self walking  after  with  an  appearance 
of  tbe  most  profound  veneration.  Fes- 
tivals and  public  rejoicings  were  held  in 
every  place  honored  by  its  visit. 
Wars  ceased  everywhere,  the  people 
most  eager  for  warfare  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  religiously  observed  that 
peace  which  would  be  intolerable  at 
another  time. 

"  When  tbe  priest  considered  that 
the  goddess  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
had  enjoyed  as  much  as  she  wished  of 
the  society  of  human  beings,  he  con- 
ducted her  chariot  back  to  the  temple. 
Then  in  a  secret  pool  be  washed  tbe 
chariot,  and  the  I'obe,  and,  as  he  himself 
averred,  the  goddess  herself.  (His  as- 
sistants were  never  seen  again,  having, 
as  tbe  simple  Avorsbip])ers  thought, 
been  received  by  tbe  goddess  into  her 
elysium.)  This  assuredly  was  a  wicked 
artifice  of  tbe  priest,  who  put  these 
creatures  to  death  for  tear  of  their  expos- 
ing the  imposture.  However  that  may 
be,  thei-e  dwelt  on  the  people's  minds 
a  profound  terror  of  that  goddess, 
whom  no  ordinary  person  could  look  on 
and  live." 

The  priests  generally  assembled  tbe 
people  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  which 
they  believed  to  be  tbe  most  propitious  to 
mortals.  Like  the  Romans  they  made 
divinations  from  the  entrails  f)f  victims 
and  tlie  flight  of  birds.  Tbeir  most 
solemn  trials  were  made  with  horses  of 


an  tmmixed  white  color.  These  were 
kept  in  good  pastures,  and  never  pro- 
faned by  tbe  toucli  of  bridle,  or  halter, 
or  any  kind  of  harness.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  augury  they  yoked 
one  of  these  revered  animals  to  the  car 
of  one  of  their  gods,  and  according  to 
his  style  of  neighing,  his  pace,  and  the 
route  he  selected  they  made  their 
guesses.  They  said  of  themselves  that 
they  were  the  ministers  of  the  gods,  but 
that  these  sacred  animals  were  their 
confidants. 

FIRST    DEALINGS  OF   FRANKS  AND    GAULS. 

Of  the  various  German  peoples  the 
Franks  (Fierce  Men)  seem  to  have  had 
tbe  greatest  encouragement  to  make  a 
descent  on  Romanized  Gaul.  They  had 
settlements  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yssel,  and  the  Romans  called  them  Sa- 
lici  from  the  name  of  that  river,  which 
in  Latin  is  Isala.  Having  for  some 
time  paid  respect  to  tbe  prestige  of  the 
empire,  they  at  last  took  courage,  and 
crossed  into  Batavia.  The  marshy 
country  cut  up  by  lakes  and  streams 
would  afford  no  advantageous  field  for 
combat  to  Roman  cavalry,  and  besides 
Roman  forts  and  camps  were  scarce 
towards  the  mouth  of  tbe  Rhine,  fre- 
quent as  they  were  higher  up  stream. 

About  the  end  of  tbe  third  century 
they  made  this  move,  and  the  Emperor 
Maximian  judging  that  the  task  of  dis- 
lodging them  would  be  difiicult,  ad- 
mitted them  as  colonists,  and  associated 
them  as  allies  against  new  intruders. 
The  district  granted  to  them  had  for 
bounds  the  Moselle  and  Scheldt,  and 
extended  from  Treves  to  Tournay. 

More  Frankish  tribes  came  later  across 
the  Rhine  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of 
Carausius  against  Constantins  Cbloi'us. 
They  Avere  defeated,  but  suffered  to  re- 
main between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mense. 
They  got  tbe  name  Ripuarii  from  their 
position  along  tbe  bank  {R!pa)  of  the 
great  river.  From  tbe  end  of  tbe  third 
to  the  begiiming  of  the  fifth  century  tlie 
Salic  and  the  Rii)uarian  folk  occupied 
the  same  relative  positions.  Chlo- 
dion  was  tbe  first  of  these  restless  ])eople 
to  disturb  tbe  Gauls,  now  that  it  was 
nearly  out  of  the  power  of  their  distract- 
ed Roman  masters  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection. 

Had  the  Franks  made  their  irruptions 
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before  the  arras  of  tlic  Gauls  were  un- 
nerved by  their  four  centuries  of  submis- 
sion to  the  Romans  they  would  have  met 
deserved  chastisement.  Evtn  in  the 
weakly  condition  in  which  tlie  fifth 
century  found  them,  they  recalled  the 
bravei'y  of  their  ancestors,  and  aided  by 
the  Romans,  obliged  the  invaders  to 
seek  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Chlo- 
dion  himself  had  to  subuiit  to  a  reverse 
of  this  kind  before  establishing  himself 
on  French  soil.  Apoliinaris  Sidonius 
(fifth  century)  has  preserved  some  par- 
ticulars of  this  defeat  and  flight. 

"  The  Franks  having  arrived  at  a 
little  bourg  called  Helena  (supposed  to 
be  identical  wilh  Sens)  fixed  their  camp, 
surrounded  bj^  their  chariots  on  hillocks 
adjoining  a  little  river,  and  kept  but 
negligent  Avatch, — a  usual  fault  of  the 
Barbarians.  Here  they  were  surprised 
by  the  Romans  under  the  comuumd  of 
Aetius.  At  the  moment  of  attack  they 
were  occupied  feasting  and  dancing 
to  honor  the  wedding  of  one  of  their 
chiefs.  The  sound  of  their  songs  was 
heard  by  the  intruders  at  some  distance, 
and  the  smoke  from  the  cooking  fires 
was  seen.  The  legions  advanced  along 
a  narrow  way  in  serried  order,  passed  a 
bridge,  and  w^ere  on  the  enemy.  Little 
time  was  afforded  them  to  run  to  their 
arms  and  form  their  lines.  Driven  back 
on  one  another  in  confusion,  they  piled  on 
their  chariots  all  the  materials  for  the 
feast,  meats  of  every  kind,  and  lai'ge 
cauldrons  crowned  with  garlands.  But 
the  chai-iots,  and  their  contents,  and 
even  the  bride  with  hair  yellow  as  that 
of  the  bridegroom,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors." 

Tliis  exploit  and  many  another  inter- 
esting one  were  recorded  in  excellent 
Latin  verse  by  the  bishop  above  named. 
Soon  after  they  had  occurred  we  find 
good  service  done  here  by  Aetius,  but 
how  little  does  it  appear  beside  the  skilful 
and  heroic  ruling  of  the  Romans,  and 
Visigoths,  and  Franks,  these  last  under 
Merowig,  son  of  Chlodion,  on  the  plain 
near  Chalons-sur-Marne.  There  were  as- 
sembled against  ihem  the  countless  multi- 
tude of  the  fierce  and  savage  Huns,  under 
their  no  less  fierce  and  savage  chief  Attila. 
Yet  under  Providence  and  through  the 
desperate  courage  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  their 
leader,  the  terrible  heathen  array  was 


put  in  confusion,  myriads  and  myriad.-! 
slain,  and  their  dreadful  chief  o[)liged 
to  i-etreat  with  sadly  diminished  forces. 

With  i-eason  did  the  sage  advise  his 
hearers  not  to  put  their  trust  in  princes. 
The  reward  decreed  to  the  able  chief 
who  had  stood  as  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  West,  was  death  by  the 
])0niard  of  the  wretched  Emj^eror 
Valentinian. 

The  rough  character  of  these  Franks 
evinced  itself  even  in  their  writings, 
when  they  became  conversant  with  let- 
ters, and  even  in  the  announcement  of 
their  laws.  They  could  no  more  issue  a 
legal  code  without  asserting  their  own 
supereminence  than  Regner  Lodbrog 
omit  his  own  glorification  when  singing 
his  death-song  under  the  deadly  bites 
of  the  serpents,  or  a  Greek  warrior 
when  assailing  a  Trojan  foeman. 

Here  is  the  commencement  of  the 
prologue  of  the  Salic  Law. 

"The  illustrious  Nation  of  the  Franks, 
having  God  jbr  its  founder,  strong  in 
arms,  firm  in  peaceful  treaties,  profound 
in  council,  of  noble  and  healthy  bodies, 
of  singular  whiteness  and  beauty,  hardy, 
agile,  and  rude  in  combat,  lately  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  faith,  free  from 
heresy  ;  seeking  the  key  of  knowledge 
by  the  inspiration  of  God ;  even  when 
under  a  barbarous  belief,  desiring  justice 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  qualities, 
preserving  piety,  the  Sahc  Law  was 
dictated  by  the  chiefs  of  this  nation 
who  at  that  time  bore  command. 

"  They  selected  from  among  many ; 
four  men,  to  wit — the  Chief  of  Wise, 
the  Chief  of  Bode,  the  Chief  of  Sale,  and 
the  Chief  of  Winde  (localities  of  Bata- 
via  or  its  borders).  These  men  assem- 
bled in  three  councils,  discussed  with  care 
all  legal  processes,  treated  of  each  in 
particular,  and  pronounced  their  judg- 
ment in  the  manner  following.  After- 
wards when  by  God's  aid,  Chlodowig 
(Clovis,  celebrated  warrior)  the  long- 
haired, the  beautiful,  the  illustrious 
King  of  the  Franks,  had  first  of  his 
nation,  received  Catholic  baptism,  all 
which  in  this  code  seemed  unsuitable  (to 
Christian  usages)  was  amended  with 
clear-sightedness  by  the  three  illustrious 
Kings  Chlodowig,  Hildebert  (brilliant 
in  fight),  and  Chlother  (celebrated,  emi- 
nent), and  thus  was  issued  the  following- 
decree  : 
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"  Live  Cln-ist  who  loves  the  Franks ! 
May  he  guard  their  realm,  and  fill  their 
chiefs  with  the  light  of  his  grace.  May 
he  protect  their  army ;  may  he  grant 
them  the  joys  of  peace  and  felicity ; 
may  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus  direct  the 
reigns  of  those  who  govern  in  the  paths 
of  piety  !  For  this  is  the  nation,  w^hich, 
bi'ave  and  strong,  shook  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  which  after  having  recognized 
the  sanctity  of  baptism,  sumptuously 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones 
the  bodies  of  the  holy  martyrs,  w'hom 
the  Romans  had  burned  with  five,  mas- 
sacred, mutilated  with  the  sword,  or 
gave  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts." 

Tlie  law,  of  which  we  have  just  quoted 
the  prologue,  was  translated  into  Latin 
in  the  reign  of  "  Good  King  Dagobert" 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
Li  450  Attila  received  the  memorable  de- 
feat at  tlie  hands  of  Aetius,  among  whose 
allies  was  the  Frank  chief  Merowig 
(eminent  warrior).  Under  Chlodowig, 
the  grandson  of  this  hero,  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  France.  The  rough 
warrior  had  been  wrought  on  for  some 
time  by  the  gentle  persuasions  of  his 
Christian  wife  Chlothilde  (eminently 
graceful),  but  still  he  hesitated.  At 
last,  seeing  himself  about  to  be  defeated 
in  battle,  he  expressed  aloud  his  deter- 
mination to  worship  the  God  of  Chlotliil- 
deifhe  gave  him  success  in  the  present 
fight.  He  won  the  battle,  and,  like  a 
truthful  Frank,  he  kept  liis  word.  Many 
of  his  warriors  followed  his  example,  but 
no  disfavor  or  persecution  waited  on 
those  who  still  remained  pagans.  The 
circumstances  of  the  hour  left  but  little 
time  to  the  rough  Franks  for  previous 
instruction,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
their  religious  knowledge  and  Tony 
Lumpkin's  education  were  in  the  same 
category,  one  coming  after  baptism,  the 
other  after  matrimony.  The  s^^irit  of 
Christianity  had  very  immanageable 
materials  to  mould  in  these  fierce  natures, 
but  the  Master  of  hearts  and  Influencer 
of  wills  blessed  the  commenced  work 
and  sowing  of  the  Gospel  seed,  and  in 
its  own  time  a])peared  the  plentiful 
harvest.  Persecution  having  no  part  in 
vital  Christianity,  Paganism  vanislied 
only  by  degrees  from  the  courts  and 
camps  of  the  longhaired  kings.  Mis- 
sionaries met  witli  rough  treatment  in 
the  country  parts,  and  -one  Irish  mission- 


ary received  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  still  imconverted.  Some  proofs  of  a 
striking  character  were  needful  to  effect 
conversions,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
and  the  other  early  historians  quoted 
above,  learned  by  tradition  a  few  mira- 
cles such  as  the  two  Ave  produce,  and 
committed  them  to  paper.  We  shall  no 
more  force  belief  of  them  on  a  sceptical 
world  than  did  Clovis  his  newly-adopted 
faith  on  his  Pagan  courtiers. 

Chlodowig  j^roceeding  to  Paris  by 
Orleans  stopped  at  this  city  for  some 
days.  Desirous  of  beholding  the  Abbot 
Fridolin,  who  was  reported  to  possess 
miraculous  powers,  Adolphus,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  brought  him  that  holy  man, 
the  bishop,  on  horseback,  the  abbot  on 
foot.  After  some  pleasant  discourse 
dinner  was  served,  and  the  king,  filling 
with  wine  a  jasiter  goblet  incrusted  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  handed  it  to 
the  reverend  guest.  He  said  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  drink  wine,  but  taking 
the  vessel  from  the  king's  hands  through 
politeness,  he  happened  to  let  it  fall  on 
the  table,  and  thence  to  the  floor, 
where  it  was  broken  into  four  pieces. 
These  were  picked  up  by  a  servant  and 
laid  before  the  king,  Avho  appeared  cha- 
grined on  account  of  the  effect  the 
accident  might  have  on  the  pagan  por- 
tion of  the  company.  However,  address- 
ing the  moitifled  abbot  Avith  a  pleasant 
air,  he  said :  "This  is  a  disagreeable 
occurrence  to  happen  in  the  sight  of  our 
pagan  friends,  but  I  have  a  lively  faith 
that  at  your  prayer  this  vessel  shall  be- 
come whole  again  for  the  edification  of 
all  here  Avho  have  no  faith  in  our  Sov- 
ereign Lord."  Fridolin  put  the  ])ieces 
together,  bowed  his  head  over  them  on 
the  table,  and  prayed  with  a  strong 
though  troubled  spirit.  After  a  while 
thus  painfully  spent  he  raised  his  head, 
passed  the  goblet  to  the  king,  and  no 
one  in  the  hall  could  discern  the  joinings 
of  the  pieces.  This  miracle  was  followed 
by  the  baptism  of  all  the  pagans  then 
present,  and  of  many  Avho  heard  of  Avhat 
had  happened. 

The  other  miracle  liappened  in  this 
Avise. 

After  the  death  of  Chlodowig  his  son 
(Chlothaire)  residing  at  Soissons  Avas 
invited  to  a  banquet  by  a  certain  Frank 
named  Hozin,  who  also  requested  the 
presence  of  the  A'enerable  Vedaste  (Saint 
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Wanst)  Bishop  of  Arras.  The  holy  man 
on  entering  tlie  house  took  notice  of  a 
row  of  barrels  standing  along  the  walls. 
lie  asked  their  use,  and  the  steward 
answered,  "All  are  filled  with  beer; 
these  (jjointhig  them  out)  are  for  the 
Christians,  those  are  for  the  pagans,  and 
have  been  consecrated  by  pagan  cere- 
monies." The  bishop  then  passed  along 
the  row,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  every  vessel  and  blessing  its  con- 
tents. As  he  went  on,  every  vessel  on 
which  pagan  ceienionies  liad  been  per- 
formed, burst,  and  the  hall  was  flooded 
with  the  liquor.  As  in  the  other 
instance,  a  great  number  of  conversions 
followed. 

Our  plan  does  not  embrace  any  histor- 
ical events  of  Clovis's  reign.  So  we 
leave  liim  in  possession  of  the  northern 
part  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  tilth 
century,  the  Bnrgundians  in  possession 
of  the  eastern  districts,  having  obtained 
a  quasi-^^eaceable  possession  of  them  in 
the  early  part  of  the  same  century,  and 
the  Visigoths,  of  the  South  and  South- 
west, about  the  same  time.  These 
troublesome  intruders  having  ravaged 
Italy  and  sacked  Rome  under  Alaric, 
made  terms  with  the  feeble  Honorius, 
then  shut  up  at  Kavenna,  passed  the 
Apennines  and  Alps,  and  took  possession 
of  southern  France  under  Ataulf,  and 
held  their  gi'ound  there  in  permanence, 
their  king  keeping  his  court  at  Toulouse. 
By  degrees  tiiis  court  acquired  a  high 
character  for  elegance  and  cultivation  of 
letters.  The  good  bishop  and  poet 
Apollinaris  sung  in  his  correct  Latin 
verses  the  praises  of  king  and  court 
more  than  once.  Arianism  prevailed 
both  among  the  Bnrgundians  and  Vis- 
igoths. 

Our  readers,  as  we  hope,  have  per- 
ceived that  we  have  presented  to  their 
notice  as  much  of  the  flowers  ami  Ibli- 
age  of  our  subject,  and  as  little  of  the 
rough  bark  and  sharp  tliorns  asjiossible. 
Next  to  the  history  of  our  own  empire 
our  subject  of  predilection  would  be 
the  history  of  France  on  the  mere  thresh- 
old of  which  we  have  placed  our  reader. 
Students  of  the  larger  French  histories 
have  before  them  not  a  series  of .^ dry 
facts,  successions  of  kings,  battles,  fam- 
ines, plagues,  foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
but  a  (.lelightful  series  <;f  romances  full 
of  noble    lives,   heroic   deeds,  cruelties. 


such  as  no  sensational  romancer  would 
dare  to  invent,  salutary  administrations 
of  wise  kings,  lamentable  mismanage- 
ment of  others,  horrors  of  intesiine  wars, 
and  most^nteresting  personal  narratives. 
It  continues  to  present  to  Parisian  men 
of  letters  an  inexhaustible  mine  from 
which  to  extract  Momims  Historiques, 
and  they  have  not  been  negligent  in  the 
working  of  it.  The  pile  of  Frencii  his- 
toric romances  raised  by  Dumas  P6re, 
and  our  own  estimable  G.  P.  K.  James, 
would  fill  the  shelves  of  a  respectable 
library,  and  the  romances  of  Jiibliophile 
Jacob  (M.  Lacroix)  illustrative  of  the 
manners,  usages,  and  spirit  of  the  differ- 
ent eras  of  French  (particularly  Parisian) 
history,  are  most  valuable^  such  thor- 
ouglily  correct  studies  he  has  made  to 
present  faithful  pictures  of  French  soci- 
ety at  difl'erent  epochs.  Were  his  pen 
of  the  pure  character  of  our  own  magi- 
cian's, his  works  would  be  priceless.  To 
this  rich  intellectual  feast  we  commend 
our  readers,  with  best  wishes  for  their 
entertainment. 


London  Society. 
CONVERSATIONAL  OBSERVANCES. 
Forms  are  the  outw^orks  which  defend 
,the  high  from  tlie  low,  the  weak  from  the 
robust,  the  modest  from  the  insolent,  the 
retiring  from  the  intrusive.  Forms  are 
indispensable  to  civilized,  and  even  to  un- 
civilized, society.  Varying  greatly  in 
mode,  but  existing  universally  in  fact,  their 
right  application  is  often  a  mere  question 
of  degree.  To  show  one's  self  "  uncere- 
monious" in  the  company  of  strangers 
would  not  be  the  way  to  insure  so- 
cial success;  whilst  intimate  friends  may 
evince  their  amiability  by  a  "  sans  cere- 
niouie"  which,  however,  must  restrain  it- 
self within  the  discreetest  and  most  cau- 
tious limits.  Fi'ee-and-easiness  requires 
the  utmost  tact  and  delicacy  in  its  exercise. 
Moreover,  blunt,  frank,  and  outsijoken 
people  do  not  always  ajipreciale  the 
same  qualities  in  others.  On  nuxny  oc- 
casions it  is  great  folk  only — or  at  least 
superiors — wiio  dare  venture  to  utter  ex- 
actly what  they  think,  still  less  to  act 
exactly  as  they  wish.  The  conventional 
forms  of  the  lime,  the  place,  and  the  sit- 
uation, instantly  start  up  to  hold  them 
in  check.  Propriety,  ceremonial,  and  re- 
ceived usages  are  despotic,  admitting  no 
appeal  from  their  inflexible  code.     Still, 
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■  it  will  be  ever  a  question  of  degree,  to  be 
refjulated  by  the  slidino;  scale  of  time  and 
opiiortunity.  In  proof  of  whicli  there  is 
notl)ing  less  polite,  nothing  which  makes 
a  nearer  apjiroach  to  an  insult,  than  over- 
politencss ;  nothing  so  ungracious  as  over- 
graciousness;  no  more  otfensive  abuse  of 
forms  than  overstrained  formality;  no 
better  mode  of  wounding  people's  proper 
pride  than  the  style  of  conduct  known 
as  "  condescension." 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  after  an 
interview  with  persons  who  have  charmed 
you  by  their  "  simple  manners,"  you  can 
rarely  or  never,  on  cool  reflection,  snj 
that  they  have  been  "unceremonious," 
"  sans  ceremonie,"  regardless  or  defiant 
of  established  forms — quite  the  contrary. 
Only  their  observance  of  social  cere- 
monial has  been  so  polished  by  the  high- 
est art — the  ars  artem  celare,  the  art  of 
concealing  art — that  you  experienced 
the  pleasing  effects  without  observing 
the  means  by  which  it  was  attained.  For 
instance,  in  persons  known  and  admired 
for  their  agreeal'le  and  "  simple"  manners, 
you  oiever  notice  any  breach  of  the  con- 
ventionalities, although  you  may  never 
detect  in  them  the  attitudes  of  the  drill- 
ing-master or  the  ways  of  the  mistress 
of  deportment.  The  truth  is,  they  liave 
passed  through  all  that  long  ago,  and 
have  it  so  thoroughly  at  their  fingers' 
ends  that  they  trouble  their  heads  no 
more  about  it.  These  simple-mannered 
persons,  nevertheless,  see  in  you  the 
slightest  infraction  of  etiquette  —  and 
note  it  too — without  your  being  aware 
of  the  circumstance. 

Forms  of  etiquette  and  codes  of  cere- 
monial, therefore,  also  serve  as  a  sort  of 
freemasonry,  by  which  members  of 
good  society  in  general  (or  members  of 
coteries  claiming  to  be  subdivisions  of 
good  society)  instantly  know  wliether  a 
stranger  who  happens  to  be  presented  to 
them  is  "  one  of  us"  oi-  not.  Haifa  word, 
a  slight  gesture,  the  most  trifling  action, 
serve  to  settle  all  doubt  negatively;  and 
as  little,  or  a  very  little  more,  will  often 
call  forth  an  afliiniative  veidict,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lady  who  was  allowed  to 
he  a  lady,  simply  because  she  ludped  le- 
mon pudding  with  a  spoon  instead  of 
cutting  it  with  a  knife  and  fork. 

But  manners  vary  so  much  in  their  de- 
tails, botli  in  respect  to  time  and  place, 
epoch  and  country,  that  the   minutia'  of 
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codes  become  obsolete  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  or  are  strange  and  foreign  if  ti-ans- 
planted  to  another  land  and  practised 
amidst  a  foreign  race  of  men.  At  the 
same  time  their  grand  principles  remain 
the  same.  Everywhere  and  at  every 
period  the  great  object  of  etiquette  is  to 
render  to  every  one  due  observance  and 
to  receive  the  observance  that  is  due  to 
one's  self;  while  good  manners  are  ei- 
ther the  natural  expression  of  akindly  dis- 
position or  an  attempt  to  gain  credit  for 
it  iu  order  to  secure  a  favorable  recep- 
tion. Whether  natural  or  artificial,  the 
outward  manifestation,  the  visible  result, 
is  exactly  the  same.  Good  manners 
imply  consideration  for  others  and  abne- 
gation of  self,  Avithout  any  loss  of  proper 
dignity.  For  servile  behavior  is  not 
good  manners  ;  on  the  contrary,  any  con- 
cession you  make  to  others  will  be  all 
the  more  highly  valued  when  it  is  seen 
that  you  know  what  is  due  to  yourself. 

To  show  that  the  leading  j^rinciples 
of  good  manners  are  invariable  at  all 
times  and  places,  we  have  only  to  trans- 
port ourselves  in  imagination  to  an  as- 
sembly of  good  company  a  hundred 
years  (or  any  other  interval  of  time)  ago. 
Amongst  our  ancestors  thus  revivified 
we  can  easily  distinguish,  in  spite  of  the 
by-gone  forms  and  diction,  the  lady  and 
the  gentleman  fi'om  the  vulgar  upstart. 
We  have  no  difiiculty  in  deciding  which 
fop  is  making  himself  agreeable  and  which 
is  ])resuming  to  be  impertinent — which  is 
a  courtly,  high-born  dame,  and  which  a 
hoyden  and  a  demirep.  We  have  no 
need  to  write  to  the  Guardian  or  the 
Speefxitor,  inquiring  to  wdiom  we  may 
bow  and  to  whom  we  may  not,  on  meet- 
ing them  at  Kanelagh  or  on  the  JVIall. 

If  we  shift  the  scene  geographically  in- 
stead of  chronologically  it  is  equally  easy 
to  distinguish  good  company  from  bad, 
the  man  from  the  fellow,  the  emir 
from  the  fellah.  It  is  in  foreign  coun- 
tries especially  that  we  discover  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  breeding 
to  be  every  wiiere  one  and  tlie  saine,  while 
minor  points  of  jnuictilio  vary  in  almost 
every  different  locality.  Those  local 
rules  are  easily  leained,  and  in  fact  are 
often  forced  on  the  stranger's  attention. 
Thus,  at  the  baths  of  Leuk,  in  Switzer- 
land, where  ladies  and  gentlemen  sunnier 
together  for  h(-iurs  in  one  common  tepid 
pool,  the  public  are  admitted  toseeonthe 
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double  condition  of  shutting  the  door 
and  doffing  tlieir  hats.  If  any  one  omits 
eitlier  of  those  acts  of  civility  lie  is  im- 
mediately called  to  order  by  shouts  from 
the  bathers  of  "  door !  "  or  "  hat !  "  as  the 
case  may  be. 

At  courts  maimers  are  the  same — 
■with  a  difference.  The  ceremonial  of 
each  court  may  vary  slightly,  but  it 
always  moves  in  such  a  deep  wheel-rnt 
of  routine,  it  is  so  clearly  laid  out  before- 
hand by  programmes,  announcements, 
chamberlains,  ushers,  masters  of  the  cer- 
emonies, and  the  like,  that  none  but  the 
most  ignorant  bungler  can  commit  an 
error.  Self-possession  and  presence  of 
mind  will  enable  any  Avell-bred  novice 
to  avoid  awkward  blunders.  Every  sov- 
ereign has  a  peculiar  personal  character, 
and  every  court  takes  its  correspond- 
ing tone,  which  character  and  tone  could 
not  be  kept  secret  from  the  world  outside, 
however  close  it  might  be  wished  to 
keep  it. 

People  who  are  destined  by  their 
birth  and  fortune  to  appear  often  in  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign  will  have  little 
need  of  a  code  of  ceremonial ;  their  pa- 
rents and  friends  will  give  them  the  re- 
quired instructions.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that  persons  who  do  not  habitually 
frequent  palaces  have  to  be  presented  to 
the  head  of  the  state.  They  may  be  sent 
for,  or  they  may  have  reasons  for  solicit- 
ing an  audience.  In  such  cases,  while 
awaiting  their  turn  of  presentation  in 
the  antechamber,  they  will  always  h'nd 
otiicial  gentlemen  who  will  kindly  supjdy 
any  information  that  is  asked  lor. 

"  As  to  the  respectful  forms,"  observes 
Madame  de  Brady,  "  to  be  observed  on 
approaching  princes,  I  beg  you  to 
remark  that  they  imply  no  obligation  to 
attribute  to  them  virtues  or  talents  which 
tiiey  do  not  possess.  Affect,  therefore, 
neitiier  the  attitude  of  the  timid  slave 
nor  the  behavior  of  an  insolent  dema- 
gogue. Either  style  is  in  very  bad  taste, 
and  is  the  sign  of  a  weak  head  or  of  an 
overbearing  temper." 

It  is  customary,  on  being  introduced 
to  a  sovereign's  presence,  to  make  three 
bows  or  courtesies;  one  immediately  on 
entering,  another  after  two  or  three 
steps,  and  a  third  when  the  person  pre- 
sented stops  to  speak  or  to  wait  until 
spoken  to.  During  the  interview  the 
head  may  be  held  high  without  effront- 


ery ;  in  short,  a  modest  assurance,  a  defe- 
rential dignity  should  be  maintained. 
In  speaking,  a  sovereign  is  addressed  as 
"  sire"  or  "  your  majesty."  To  very  great 
ladies,  besi<les  their  special  style  of  ad- 
dress, "madam"  is  also  api)licable — to  all 
ladies,  indeed,  from  an  empress  to  a  sim- 
ple nun  or  sister  of  charity,  although  the 
latter  are  more  generally  addressed  as  "ma 
soeur,"  "  sister."  An  audience  granted  by 
a  very  high  personage  is  never,  except 
in  quite  exceptional  cases,  of  long  contin- 
uance. Remembering  this,  as  soon  as  you 
have  said  your  say,  you  will  mai<e  your 
bow  and,  unless  retained,  retire  at  once. 
"jPas  de  zMe^  no  zeal,  no  demonstrative- 
ness,  no  impulsiveness,"  is  as  important  a 
rule  in  manners  as  it  is  in  diplomacy. 
Nil  admirari,  to  be  astonished  at  noth- 
ing, is  almost  an  imperative  maxim.  It 
is  even  occasionally  carried  so  far  as  to 
answer  to  Voltaire's  ii-onical  exclamation, 
"  Quel  grand  homme  !  Rien  ne  lui  plait." 
"What  a  great  man !  Nothing  pleases 
him." 

It  is  their  quietude,  their  impassibility, 
their  suppression  of  all  outward  signs  of 
surprise,  which  give  the  Orientals  their 
reputation  for  correct  behavior.  In 
spite  of  the  discrepancy  of  their  habits 
with  ours,  in  European  society  they  man- 
ifest dignity  and  ease.  They  commit 
no  solecism,  shock  no  received  observ- 
ances, and  all  in  consequence  of  their 
excessively  quiet  ways.  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  wax  figures  offend  nobody,  nor  do 
they.  Oriental  stillness  and  imperturba- 
bility can  hardly  be  adopted  by  English- 
men. We  are  already  accused  of  being 
proud,  and  cold,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
by  those  who  do  not  know  us  well. 
Nevertheless,  in  any  point  of  manners 
about  which  you  are  doubtful  in  respect 
to  your  own  action,  a  very  good  test  is 
first  to  ask  yourself  what  you  would 
think  of  it  if  you  saw  it  practised  by  an- 
other. If  you  then  hesitate,  do  nothing  • 
keep  quiet,  remain  silent,  and  watch  what 
others  do. 

The  rules  of  precedence  afford  a  great 
assistance  in  avoiding  confusion,  misun- 
derstanding, and  discontent,  not  only  on 
many  ceremonial  but  even  on  many  social 
occasions.  When  a  lady  or  gentleman 
is  entitled  to  this  [tlace  or  that  by  right 
of  birth,  alliance,  or  official  position,  no 
one  can  dispute  their  occuj^ation  of  the 
place,  or  feel    dissatisfied  at  being  put 
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into  an  inferior  one  when  that  position 
is  assigned  to  him  by  the  etiquette  of 
the  land.  No  one  has  a  right  to  feel  of- 
fended by  a  form  or  usage  which  is  nei- 
ther exceptional  nor  personal  in  its  appli- 
cation. The  Ainerican  traveller  who 
recorded  his  displeasure  at  being  seated 
below  a  duke  at  an  English  dinner-table 
forgot  that  precedence  is  a  form  of  order 
which  prevents  many  a  heart-burning, 
many  a  rankling  thought,  especially  as 
inferiority  in  regard  to  precedence  im- 
plies no  inferiority  in  respect  to  merit. 
Whoever  has  any  thonght  of  "  moving  " 
in  the  world  will  do  well  to  study  a 
"  Book  of  Ranks,"  and  bestow  more  than 
a  glance  on  a  "  Secretary's  Assistant." 

That  codes  of  etiquette  are  not  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  are  elastic 
in  their  application  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  proved  by  such  words  "  as  tact" 
— the  perception  of  what  is  right  on 
each  occasion — and  "  savoir-vivre,"  used 
as  a  substantive — the  knowing  hoxi:)  to 
live,  proper  behavior.  "  Good  breeding," 
"  well-bred,"  h'len  or  mal-eleve  (the  latter 
an  expression  of  severe  blame  in  France) 
imply  that  there  must  be  pi-actice  and 
training  (as  well  as  a  fixed  code)  in  order 
to  produce  a  well-mannered  person.  To 
be  "  all  things  to  all  men "  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  versatility.  If 
omnis  Aristippnm  decuit  color^  et  status, 
etres — if  Aristippus  could  accommodate 
liimself  to  all  circumstances  of  persons, 
places,  time,  and  things,  and  yet  act 
gracefully  in  all — it  showed  that  Aristip- 
pus modified  his  code  of  ceremonial  en- 
tirely according  to  the  style  of  individual 
in  whose  company  he  happened  to  find 
himself.  From  all  which  we  conclude 
that  the  achievement  of  good  manners 
and  social  success  depends  less  on  any 
code  and  the  strictness  with  which  it  is 
followed,  than  on  tact  and  judicious  en- 
deavors on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 
It  is  fully  understood,  however,  not  only 
that  there  must  be  im|)l!cit  obedience  to 
some  unwritten,  implied,  although  Pro- 
tean, code  of  etiquette  (including  the  old- 
established  ceremonial  of  the  locality), 
but  also  that  there  may  be  no  violation 
of,  nor  offence  given  to,  any  code  of 
manners  whatsoever. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  thj  same  forms 
and  modes  of  behavior  are  not  ap|)lica- 
ble  alike  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.     You  can't    cut    blocks    of   stone 


with  a  razor  ;  and  when  you  happen  to 
have  a  block  to  deal  with,  in  order  to 
make  an  impression  upon  it  you  must 
take  some  less  refined  tool  in  hand.  We 
have,  for  instance,  lord  mayors  of  Lon- 
don, York,  etc.,  besides  other  mayors  of 
lower  dignity;  but  all  are,  as  a  rule, 
gentlemen  in  mind,  manners,  and  educa- 
tion. Any  defect  tliat  may  have  occurred 
in  the  latter  they  do  their  utmost  to  re- 
medy. With  these  worshipful  ofiicials 
only  contrast  the  illiterate  mayors  of 
scores  of  French  villages,  respecting 
whom  stories  are  constantly  told  which 
survtass  in  absurdity  any  merely  imagi- 
nary incident.  It  is  evident  that  w' e  may 
regard  the  latter  functionaries  with  less 
resjiectful  awe  than  the  former,  even  if 
we  may  not  prudently  treat  them  with 
any  lack  of  outward  deference.     Thus — 

"  Hugh,  with  his  head  full  of  pastoral 
images,  w^as  driving  along  the  muddy 
I'ond,  Avhen  a  heavy-laden  cart,  whose 
driver  would  not  budge  an  inch,  nearly 
upset  his  light  cabriolet.  As  a  matter 
of  course  a  dispute  arose  between  Hugh 
and  the  carter,  the  latter  being  backed 
by  his  friends  and  colleagues.  In  the 
struggle  Hugh  received  from  a  rake- 
handle  a  blow  on  the  nose,  so  violent 
that  the  said  rake-handle  was  broken. 

"  At  that  moment  passed  the  mayor 
of  the  village,  in  wooden  shoes,  coarse 
smock  frock,  and  cotton  nightcap.  Hugh, 
delighted  with  that  sim|)le  costume,  con- 
fided in  his  worship's  wisdom,  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  he  would  a  patriarch. 
But  the  carter's  vociferation  drowned  his 
voice.  The  magistrate,  after  listening 
to  them,  gave  judgment:  'AH  things 
considered,  a  rake  has  been  broken,  and 
you  cannot  deny  that  your  nose  broke  it. 
You  will  pay  three  francs,  tlie  value  of 
the  rake.' " 

This,  certainly,  is  one  of  Alphonse 
Karr's  mayors;  but  there  are  ])U'nty  of 
othei-s  to  match.  And  as  are  the  mayors, 
so  are  the  adjoints  or  deputy-mayors, 
one  of  whom  issued  the  following  docu- 
ment : 

"We,  adjoint,  in  the  absence  and  by 
special  delegation  of  Monsieur  the  May- 
or of  Pontoise,  do  hereby  authorize  the 
interment,  to-morrow,  of  AY.  F.,  born 
in  Pai-is,  aged  one  month  complete,  with- 
out profession,  unmarried,  etc.,  etc." 

Aristippus,  thrown  into  the  way  of 
illustrious   mayors   and    deputy-mayors 
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like  those,  instead  of  treatine^  tliem  as 
Conscript  Fathers,  would  liave  smoked 
his  pipe  with  them,  swaHowed  his  beer 
or  his  wine,  and  gone  liome  to  bed  at 
the  ten  o'clock  curfew — unless,  to  keep 
it  up  a  little  later,  Monsieur  le  Maire  had 
told  the  garde  champttre  to  stop  the  pen- 
dulum of  the  public-house  clock ;  in  which 
case,  Aristippus  would  have  continued 
to  play  interminable  games  of  Jacques 
and  picquet. 

Although  the  "  Manuel  du  Bon  Ton" 
tells  us  that  "  persons  who  do  not  speak 
their  own  language  with  purity  ai-e  there- 
by cut  oif  from  all  conversation,"  I  do 
not  find  in  any  code  that  it  is  a  great  ac- 
complishraent — indeed  essential  to  taking 
a  good  position  in  society — to  be  able  to 
speak  your  own  language  with  correct- 
ness, propriety,  and  elegance.  It  is  really 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance. 
"Does  she  speak  English  well?  "  was  an 
inquiry  made,  abroad,  respecting  a  lady 
whose  position  at  home  it  was  wished  to 
ascertain.  For  vulgar  speech  betrays,  if 
not  a  vulgar  origin,  at  least  viilgar  as- 
sociates ;  whereas  a  correct  pronuncia 
tion,  a  proper  choice  of  words,  and  a  gen- 
tlemanly tone  of  voice  and  inflection 
universally  produce  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. 

Still,  people  who  are  not  gifted  with 
those  acquirements  must  be  very  cau- 
tious about  what  they  do.  A  person's 
natural  phraseology,  even  if  incorrect, 
is  better  far  than  affectation.  Unusual 
turns  of  phrase  and  fine  words  unneces- 
sarily dragged  into  a  commonplace  con- 
vei-sation  are  simply  ridiculous,  especial- 
ly as  they  have  a  great  chance  of  being 
misapplied.  Persons  who  talk  of"  allego- 
ries on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  "  and  of 
"falling  over  the  brink  of  a  prejudice,"  are 
seen  at  once  to  belong  to  tlie  Malaprop 
family.  Their  native  dialect  would  be 
better  far,  because  less  pretentious,  and 
consequently  less  open  to  unfriendly  re- 
marks. 

As  to  talk  and  conversation  in  general, 
we  may  record  the  maxim  that,  if  speech 
is  Siuuetimes  silver,  silence  is  often  gold. 
And  yet  if  everybody  kept  silence  con- 
versational intercourse  would  be  at  an 
end.  Therefore,  after  protesting  against 
the  infallibility  of  codes,  we  will  yet  con- 
sider what  they  have  to  say.  First,  then, 
let  us  open  the  "  Manuel  du  Bon  Ton," 
an  uni>retending  little  book  wiiich  has 


"ins])ired"  not  a  few  larger  volumes. 
Respecting  politeness  in  conversation,  it 
tells  us : 

"  Avoid  all  serious  argumentation,  es- 
pecially on  politics  and  religion.  ITow 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  hear  the  '  Ala- 
bama' claims  argued  by  Lord  Ilobart 
and   '  Historicus '  at  an  evening  party! 

"  If  you  are  ever  so  much  in  the  right, 
yield  with  a  good  grace  when  you  per- 
ceive that  a  discussion  is  getting  warm, 
and  threatens  to  end  in  a  downright 
quarrel. 

"Talking  politics  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  is  ])roving  at  once  that  you  are  cje- 
ficient  both  in  tact  and  in  politeness. 

"  No  one  except  a  fool  will  obstinately 
maintain  his  own  opinion. 

"  lie  is  a  still  greater  fool  who  tells  you, 
'  If  I  were  minister,  if  I  were  the  govern- 
ment, I  would  do  this,  or  that.'  He  re- 
minds you  of  Jeannot,  the  ambitious 
swineherd,  who  said,  'If  I  were  a  king, 
I  would  keep  my  pigs  on  horseback.' 
A  man  of  sense  always  remains  in  his 
proper  place.  Many  a  man  who  cannot 
govern  his  servants,  his  children,  or  his 
wife,  is  absurd  enough  to  believe  himself 
capable  of  governing  the  state. 

"  If  you  have  any  strongly  pronounced 
opinion  in  politics,  it  is  useless  to  parade 
it  in  society,  and  intolerant  to  force  oth- 
ers to  adopt  it. 

"The  true  spirit  of  conversation  con- 
sists less  in  displaying  one's  own  clever- 
ness than  in  bringing  out  the  cleverness 
of  other  people.  The  person  who  quits 
your  company  satisfied  with  himself  and 
with  ^vhat  he  has  said,  is  at  least  quite  as 
satisfied  with  you. 

"To  listen  well  is  almost  as  indispen- 
sable as  to  talk  well ;  and  it  is  by  that 
token  especially  that  you  know  the  man 
of  hon  ton  and  of  good  society.  If  you 
wish  people  to  listen  to  you,  you  must 
Hsten  to  them,  or  at  least  appear  to  do  so, 

"  However  clever  a  speaker  may  be,  a 
good  listener  shows  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  cleverness. 

"  Exercise  extreme  patience  in  hearing 
out  to  the  end  the  discourse  of  old  peo- 
ple, who  are  ai)t  to  be  long-winded  in 
their  talk. 

"  However  absurd  may  be  a  tale  which 
is  told  you,  if  the  narrator  assures  you 
that  it  is  true,  you  must  appear  to  be- 
lieve it  thoroughly;  that  is,  you  must 
give  no  sign  of  incredulity. 
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"  When  any  one  is  speaking,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impudent  to  yawn,  to  hum  an 
air,  to  pick  your  teeth,  to  drum  with  your 
fingers  on  a  piece  of  furniture,  to  whis- 
per in  a  neighbor's  ear,  to  take  a  letter 
out  of  your  pocket  and  read,  it,  to  look  at 
your  watch,  etc.,  etc. 

"It  is  the  height  of  impertinence  to 
interrupt  a  speaker,  whether  to  correct  an 
error  of  facts  or  dates,  or  to  help  his 
memory,  or  to  suggest  a  word  which  he 
seems  to  be  hunting  for.  It  is  almost 
brutal  to  take  up  a  stoiy  he  has  begun, 
witli  the  idea  of  concluding  it  better  than 
he  could. 

"  Speak  of  yourself  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, either  for  good,  or  for  evil.  Self- 
praise  is  almost  idiotic,  while  self-blame 
is  either  transpai*ent  hypocrisy,  or  fish- 
ing for  compliments,  or  simply  an  act  of 
pure  stupidity.  People  will  be  sure  to 
find  out  your  faults  quite  fast  enough 
without  you  telling  them. 

"  Except  in  case  of  being  requested  to 
do  so,  never  talk  of  your  own  private 
studies  nor  of  your  particular  and  pro- 
fessional occupations — unless  you  wisli  to 
send  your  hearers  to  sleep.  This  is  the 
rock  which  shipwrecks  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, financiers,  etc.  Literary  men  and 
women,  artists,  and  amiable  people  lead- 
ing a  life  of  leisure,  have  a  better  chance 
of  avoiding  those  dangers. 

"  In  a  stormy  discussion,  take  care  not  to 
side  witii  either  party  ;  in  fact,  do  not  mix 
yourself  up  with  the  debate,  unless  you 
have  a  hope  of  calming  the  disputants. 

"  Gesticulate  as  little  as  you  can  while 
speaking,  unless  you  wish  to  be  taken 
for  a  fourth-rate  actor. 

"  In  a  general  conversation,  never  joke 
with  a  superior,  however  innocent  your 
pleasantry  may  be. 

"  If  not  through  goodness  of  heart,  at 
least  out  of  prudence,  abstain  from  any 
remark  which  has  the  slightest  tendency 
to  false  statement,  ill-natui*e,  calumny, 
backbiting — from  whatever,  in  short,  can 
woun  d  or  inj  ure  absent  persons.  A  very 
clever  woman,  not  unkind  at  bottom, 
but  who  never  could  keep  within  her  lips 
a  bon-mot  or  eiugram,  however  hard  it 
might  hit  her  dearest  friend,  was  left 
witho  ut  a  friend  to  close  her  eyes. 

"To  season  your  talk  with  an  oath  in 
a  dra  wing-room  is  to  proclaim  that  you 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  entering  drawing- 
rooms.      It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  in 


delicate  or  even  equivocal  observation 
ever  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  well- 
bred  man." 

While  rendering  all  justice  to  French 
politeness  and  to  French  codes  of  cere- 
monial, there  is  one  item  on  the  roll  of 
conversational  good  manners  in  which  I 
hold  we  have  the  superiority — namely,  in 
the  habit  of  interlarding  questions  with 
their  every-day  talk.  At  the  most  un- 
expected times  and  places,  you  will  be 
abruptly  assailed  by  the  most  unlooked- 
for  and  (at  home)  unusual  questions. 

"Where  did  you  meet  with  this?" 
"  When  did  you  buy  that  ?  "  "  How 
much  did  it  cost  ?  "  "  Are  there  any 
more  remaining  like  it  ?  "  "  Where  are 
you  going  to  ?  "  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  there  ?  "  "  Where  did  you  come 
from  last  ?  "  "  What  hotel  did  you  sleep 
at  ?  "  "  What  is  y(jur  age  ?  "  "  What  is 
her  age  ?  "  "  Is  she  your  wife  or  your  eld- 
est daughter  ?  "  "  What  is  your  object 
in  reading  that  book  ?  "  "  Where  do  you 
reside  ?  "  "  Why  do  you  do  this  ?  " 
"  Why  don't  you  do  that  ?  "  and  other 
inquiries,  capable  of  as  much  variation  as 
the  patterns  in  a  kaleidoscope,  are  put, 
not  only  without  any  intention  of,  but 
even  without  any  consciousness  of  pos- 
sible impertinence.  It  is  mere  curios- 
ity, meaning  no  harm  —  the  inquisitive 
thought  tiioughtlessly  escaping  by  the 
lips — idle  talk  ;  no  more :  often  uttered 
for  want  of  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

It  is  as  well  to  know  this,  on  a  first 
visit  to  the  Continent ;  to  avoid  taking 
offence  when  no  offence  has  been  intend- 
ed. It  is  a  habit — a  bad  habit,  accord- 
ing to  some  people's  notions — which  is 
practised  without  previous  reflection. 
None  of  the  numerous  "Civilites"  and 
"  Manuals  of  Politeness  "  which  exist  in 
French  make  any  allusion  to  the  fault. 
Whether  you  try  to  ward  off  the  opera- 
tion of  being  questioned  by  serious  re- 
monstrance or  by  treating  it  jocosely,  in 
either  case  resistance  will  prove  in  vain. 

"  Excuse  me,"  you  will  say  to  a  French 
acquaintance,  "  but  the  questions  you  are 
putting  are  what  we  P^nglish  consider  in- 
discreet." ("  Indiscreet "  is  the  word  to 
use,  being  quite  parlijiinentary,  and  yet 
implying  blame.)  "  If  you  were  my 
father,  or  double  my  age — winch,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  the  present  duration  of  human 
life,  it  is  not  likely  you  will  ever  be — or 
of  very  superior  rank,  you  might  put 
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questions  to  me,  without  taking  a  liber- 
ty. (Here  your  French  friend  will  be 
certain  to  open  his  eyes  very  wide.) 
But  as  I  am  yotn-  equal  in  every  respect 
— exceptinoj  (with  a  courteous  bow)  your 
great  acquirements  and  your  brilliant  ta- 
lents— I  hold  that  you  have  not  the  right 
to  do  so  without  a  breach  of  convenance 
or  propriety." 

"/do  not  think  it  indiscreet,"  he  will 
say,  with  a  surprised  air  of  injured  in- 
nocence. "  There  is  no  harm  in  the  ques- 
tions I  have  asked.  You  may  ask  rne 
any  questions  you  please." 

"  1  never  do  so,  as  you  may  have  re- 
marked," you  r<^|)ly.  "  I  don't  choose  to 
do  so  ;  for  I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of 
rudeness  in  asking  questions  relating  to 
your  private  and  pei'sonal  affairs.  I  was 
taught  in  England  that,  even  among 
equals,  it  is  unpolite  to  put  too  many  or 
too  pressing  questions ;  and  that  from 
juniors  to  elders,  and  persons  of  inferior 
to  those  of  higher  rank,  they  are  quite 
in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  politeness. 
Even  common  and  ordinary  inquiries  are 
better  made  in  a  hypothetical  than  in  an 
interrogative  form.  For  instance  :  it  is 
more  polite,  we  hold,  for  a  young  per- 
son to  say  to  a  superior  or  an  elder,  '  I 
hope  you  are  well  to-day,'  than  to  ask 
directly,  '  How  do  you  do  ?  ' 

"  Par  exemple  !  "  exclaims  your  as- 
tonished pupil.  "  That  is  a  little  too 
much  like  Chinese  etiquette." 

"  Never  mind  if  it  be  ;  all  the  greater 
credit  to  Chinese  good  breeding,"  you 
plead.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is  at  your 
Imperial  Court;  but,  in  England,  no  one 
presumes  to  ask  the  Queen  a  question. 
What  would  Napoleon  HI.  reply,  were 
a  gentleman  to  ask  him,  innocently  and 
off-hand,  '  When  the  Pope  was  coming 
to  France  to  crown  him  ?  '  '  What  in- 
duced him  to  publish  the  "Life  of 
Ciesar,"  and  whether  anybody  helped 
him  to  write  it?'  or  '  How  he  meant 
to  employ  his  newly  organized  army, 
when  he  had  got  it  ?  '  " 

"  But  you  are  putting  an  extreme  case," 
your  friend  will  remonstrate. 

"Of  course,"  you  answer;  "thebetter 
to  confirm  the  rule  that  questions,  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  must 
be  asked  witli  great  discretion  and  for- 
bearance. A  questioner,  too,  who  insists 
unduly,  exposes  himself  to  be  pulled  up 
sharply,  in  which  case  no  one  pities  him. 


We  had  a  poet,  named  Pope  ;  indeed  a 
great  poet,  but  sour  in  temper  and  de- 
formed in  person.  After  teazing  an  ac- 
quaintance witli  annoying  questions,  the 
other  said  something  al)out  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation. 'And  pray,  sir,  tohat  is  a, 
note  of  interrogation  ?  '  asked  Pope. 
'  A  little  crooked  thing  that  asks  ques- 
tions,' was  the  pungent  reply." 

All  which  leaves  your  friend  of  the 
inquiring  turn  of  mind  just  as  it  found 
him. 

Another  mode  of  rebuking  undue  in- 
quisitiveness  is  to  answer  every  question 
with  perfect  good-nature,  and  then  to 
add  an  overwhelming  amount  of  "further 
information,  which  you  pretend  to  sup- 
])0se  may  be  interesting  to  the  inquirer. 
Some  persons  may  thus  be  shamed  ; 
others  not.  We  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment on  French  interrogators — not  of 
very  high  degree,  certainly.  Curiosity 
having  been  expressed  to  learn  a  few 
minutire  of  an  Englishman's  daily  ways 
and  doings,  we  have  related  all  that  was 
wanted,  and  a  great  deal  more,  detailing 
our  hour  of  rising,  how  long  we  took  to 
dress,  how  we  bi'eaktasted, what  occupied 
our  mornings,  where  we  took  our  walks, 
and  acconq)unied  by  whom,  what  we 
were  to  have  for  dinner,  at  what  o'clock, 
how  much  it  cost,  when  we  retired  to 
rest,  and  in  what  form  of  bed.  But  this 
autobiography,  gravely  related,  had  the 
very  reverse  of  the  effect  intended. 
Instead  of  being  received  as  an  ironical 
rebuff,  it  was  taken  for  a  confidential 
communication,  very  frank  and  friendly, 
fraternal  and  familiar,  as  became  a  bon 
gargon  disposed  to  make  himself  agree- 
able, and  quite  unlike  the  usual  morgue 
displayed  by  the  haughty  sons  of  Al- 
bion. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the 
want  of  good  taste  manifested  by  asking 
too  frequent  or  too  prying  questions  in 
general  society,  than  the  dislike  we  of- 
ten feel  ourselves  to  answering  questions, 
even  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  ask 
them.  Sovereigns,  for  instance,  who 
may  not  be  questioned,  enjoy  a  special 
privilege  of  questioning.  Not  being  in- 
timate with  many  crowned  heads,  we 
caimot  say  how  flir  the  present  race  of 
monaichs abuse  it ;  but,  if  too  far  indul- 
ged in,  it  must  make  tlieir  conversation, 
anything  but  entertaining.  Even  kings 
may    question  more  than   is    pleasant. 
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We  once  had  a  king,  George  III.,  whose 
interrogative  propensities  made  him  the 
subject  of  many  a  ridiculous  story.  An 
irreverent  rhymester,  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  Peter  Pindar,  was  constantly  us- 
ing him  as  a  laughing-stock  ;  witness  the 
dumpling  anecdote.  At  the  sight  of  an 
uncooked  apple-dumpling,  Royalty  asks, 
''What  makes  it  so  hard?" — "Please 
your  Majesty,  the  apple." 

"  '  Very  astonishing  indeed  1    Strange  thing  !  ' 
Turning  the  dumpling  round,  rejoined    the  king. 
'  Strange  I  should  never  of  a  dumpling  dream  ! 
But,  Goody,  tell  me,  where,  where,  where's  the 

seam  ? ' 
'  Sir,  there's  no    seam,'   quoth  she.      'I   ne%'er 

knew 
That  folks  did  apple-dumplings  scvi!'' 
'  No  !  '  cry'd  the  staring  monarch,  with  a  grin  ; 
'  How,  how  the  devil  got  the  apple  in?  '  " 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Whitbread's  Brewery — 

"To  Wiiit bread  now  deign'd  Majesty  to  say, 
'  Whitbiead,  are  all  your  horses  fond  of  hay  ? ' 
'Yes,  please  your  Majesty,'   in  humble  notes 
The  brewer  answered  ;  '  also,  sir,  of  oats. 
Another  thing  my  horses  too  maintains, 
And  tiiat,  aii't  please  your  Majesty,  is  grains.' 
'Grains,   grains?'    said   Majesty,   'to    fill    their 

crops  ? 
Grains,    grains  ?   that   comes   from   ho^w  ?     Yes, 

hops,  hops,  hopsl  '  " 

Which  mistake  being  corrected  with 
courtier-like  suavity,  there  soon  followed 
another  hailstorm  of  questions,  until — 

"  Whitbread  said  inward,  'May  I  be  curst 
If  I  know  what  to  answer  first.'" 

According  to  Rochefoucauld,  one  of 
the  reasons  why  so  few  people  make 
themselves  agreeable  in  conversation,  is 
because  almost  every  one  thinks  more 
about  what  he  himself  has  to  say  than 
about  the  answer  he  shall  give  to  what 
is  said  to  him.  Even  well-behaved  people 
think  it  sufficient  to  compose  their  coun- 
tenance into  an  appearance  of  attention, 
while  at  the  same  time  both  their  eyes 
and  their  general  attitude  betray  that 
their  mind  is  wandering  from  the  re- 
marks addressed  to  them,  and  is  oc- 
cupied only  with  the  observations  which 
they  themselves  wish  to  make. 

We  often  excuse  people  whose  talk 
wearies  us,  but  we  never  excuse  those 
whom  onr  talk  wearies  ;  Avhich  is  ano- 
ther motive  for  carefully  watching  our 
opportunities  for  expressing  what  we 
have  to  say.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  people  do  not  care  about  admiring 


or  being  ])leased  with  you,  while  they 
do  care  about  your  admiring  or  being 
pleased  with  them.  They  are  much  less 
anxious  to  gain  information,  or  even  to 
receive  entertainment,  than  to  be  them- 
selves appreciated  and  applauded  ;  it  is 
therefore  a  delicate  proof  of  refinement 
to  indulge  those  with  Avhom  you  con- 
verse in  that  desire. 

Social  talk  is  like  a  mountain-stream. 
Dried  up,  or  scanty,  it  is  unpleasing  and 
useless  ;  moderate  in  quantity,  clear  and 
bright  in  quality,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  bring  the  greatest  solace  to  man. 
Immoderate  and  overflowing,  it  becomes 
a  detestable  tyrant,  a  mischievous  tor- 
rent. It  respects  nothing.  It  is  trou- 
bled and  unreasoning,  cari-ying  along 
with  it  sticks,  straws,  all  sorts  of  worth- 
less rubbish  ;  in  short,  so  far  from  wish- 
ing to  follow  it,  everybody  who  can  rims 
away  from  it,  as  from  an  unbearable 
nitisance. 

A  certain  lady,  not  without  talent, 
was  pitiless  in  her  overwhelming  flow  of 
speech.  When  once  she  opened  her 
conversational  sluice-gates  everybody 
else  was  inundated.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  stop  the  rising  tide. 

Some  unkind  friends,  to  have  a  laugh 
at  her  expense,  begged  permission  to  in- 
troduce to  her  a  yoimg  gentleman  of 
very  remarkable  acquirements.  She 
consented,  and  received  him  in  the  most 
gracious  manner  ;  bttt  before  he  had 
time  to  open  his  mouth,  she  went  off  at 
full  speed,  discussing  all  sorts  of  topics, 
and  putting  hosts  of  questions  Avithout 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
reply.  At  last  the  gentleman  bowed 
and  took  his  leave. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 
his  introdticers  inquired. 

"A  most  agreeable  man — exceedingly 
intelligent  ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  met  so  well-informed  a  person." 

"  True  ;  you  have  judged  him  rightly," 
they  replied.  "Poor  fellow!  lie  has 
only  one  fault — or  rather  one  misfortune. 
'Tis  a  pity  such  a  nice  young  man  should 
be  deaf  and  dinnb!  " 

We  often  repent  of  having  spoken: 
we  rarely  repent  of  having  held  our 
tongue. 

Compliments  are  permissible  ;  but  they 
require  very  delicate  management.  A 
complimentary  reply,  therefore,  is  in 
much   better  taste  than    a   set  compli- 
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ment,  wliich  may  have  Leon  prepared 
beforehand. 

One  day  Chateaubriand,  already  far 
advanced  in  years,  happened  to  meet  in 
a  drawing-room  Kacliel,  tlie  tragedian, 
who,  altliongh  still  quite  young,  was  the 
object  of  general  admiration. 

*'  What  a  pity,"  said  the  writer,  "  to 
be  obliged  to  die  when  such  charming 
things  are  making  their  appearance  in 
the  world!" 

"  In  some  cases,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
actress.  "  But,  you  know,  monsieur, 
there  are  men  who  have  the  privilege 
of  immortality." 


Popular  Science  Review. 
ON  THE  RANGE  OP  THE  MAMMOTH. 

BY  W.   BOYD   DAWKINS,    M.A.,    F.R.S. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  elephant  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  man  from  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great  down  to 
the  present  time.  Tlieophrastus,  the  son 
of  a  fuller  of  Lesbos  and  a  pupil  of  Aris- 
totle, was  the  first  to  put  the  discovery 
of  fossil  ivory  and  bones  on  record,  his 
attention  having  most  probably  been 
given  to  the  neighboring  ossiferoiis 
deposit  of  Upper  Lydia,  whence  the 
country  people,  some  live  hundred  years 
afterwards,  obtained  tusks  Avhich  Pausa- 
nias  descriljes  as  horns.  During  the  last 
three  centuries  many  curious  stories 
were  fi-amed  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  the  large  fossil  bones  and  teeth  in 
Nortliern  and  Central  Europe.  In  1577 
Professor  Felix  Platen  of  Basel,  con- 
structed out  of  some  elephantine  remains 
that  were  found  in  Lucerne,  the  drawing 
of  a  giant  nineteen  feet  liigh,  which  the 
Lucernois  adopted  as  a  supporter  in 
their  coat  of  arms.  This  amazing  dis- 
covery of  a  nameless  giant  Avas  excelled 
by  that  made  in  161-3  near  St.  Antoine. 
An  elephant's  skeleton  from  that  place 
was  exhibited  in  Paris  as  having  been 
found  in  a  tomb  thirty  feet  long,  on 
which  was  engraved  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters, "  Teutobochus  Rex,"  and  as 
belonging,  therefore,  to  the  Cymbrian 
chief  of  that  name  who  fought  against 
Marius.  The  imposture  was  exposed 
by  M.  Riolan,  after  a  controversy  almost 
as  famous  as  that  over  the  Moulin 
Quignon  jaw.  Even  so  late  as  1645  a 
skeleton  of  an  elephant  found  near 
Crems   in  Austria  with  "  a  head  as  big 


as  a  middle-sized  table  "  and  with  "  the 
bone  of  his  arm  as  big  as  a  man's  mid- 
dle," was  considered  to  be  of  human 
origin.  Dr.  Behrens,  the  quaint  author 
of  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  Ilartz 
Forest,"  argues  that  this  cannot  be  true, 
because  of  its  lai-ge  size  ;  "for  the  tallest 
man  we  know  of  was  Og  of  Basan, 
whose  bed  is  said  in  Deuteronomy,  chap, 
iii.,  to  have  been  eighteen  feet  long ; 
now,  allowing  the  bed  to  be  but  one  foot 
longer  than  the  man,  he  wns  seventeen 
feet  high.  But  if  the  head  and  tooth 
found  by  the  Swedes  had  belonged  to  a 
regularly  proportioned  man,  he  must 
have  exceeded  Og  by  a  vast  deal ;  for 
the  tooth  is  said  to  have  weighed  five 
and  a  half  pounds;  and  supposing  that 
of  a  common  man  to  weigh  half  an 
ounce,  which  is  too  much,  then  the  giant 
must  h.ave  had  a  height  answerable  to 
a  hundred  and  seventy-six  times  the 
bulk  of  a  middle-sized  man."  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  "Ebur  fossile," 
or"  Unicornu  fossile,"  was  used  freely  by 
the  German  doctors  as  an  absorbent, 
astringent,  and  sudorific,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bone  caves  of  the  Hartz, 
when  it  became  too  abundant  to  pass 
any  longer  for  the  true  unicorn,  and 
lost  much  of  its  repute  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  people. 

When  at  last  these  giant  remains 
were  recognized  as  belonging  to  ele- 
phants, it  became  fashionable  to  account 
for  their  presence  in  Europe  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  introduced  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Hannibal  was  sup- 
posed to  have  imported  them  into 
France  and  the  Val  d'Arno,  during  his 
famous  invasion  of  Italy.  In  Germany 
the  Romans  were  held  resBonsible  for 
them  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  while  the  scat- 
tered remains  found  near  Aachen  were 
ascribed  to  the  elephant  presented  by  the 
Calif  Haroun  al  Kashchid  to  Charle- 
magne. In  Britain  a  molar  tooth  found 
in  Huntingdonshire  in  the  first  quaiter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  preserved 
in  the  Sloane  Museum,  was  actually  quo- 
ted by  Dr.  Kiiper  as  that  of  the  identi- 
cal elephant  brought  over  by  Ca'sar,  to 
Avhich  animal  he  attributes  all  the  other 
remains  found  in  our  island.  But  Ave 
must  pass  over  the  many  attempts  to 
grapple  with  the  problem,  which  neces- 
sarily proA'ed  abortive  from  the  detiec- 
tive  state  of  the  physical  sciences.     The 
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great  Russian  savant,  Dr.  Pallas,  Avas 
the  first  to  give  a  systematic  description 
of  the  Mammoth;  Dr.  Bhunenbach  to 
assign  to  it  the  name  o{  Elephas  prind- 
genius  ;  and  Dr.  Falconer  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  three  otlier  S23ecies  with 
which  it  had  been  confounded.  An 
inquiry  into  its  range  involves  consider- 
ations of  the  deepest  interest,  re  ating 
to  the  climate  which  its  presence  con- 
notes, to  the  causes  that  led  to  its 
extinction,  and  to  the  ancient  i)hysical 
geography  of  both  the  new  and  the  old 
worlds,  its  distribution  through  space 
will  first  of  all  engage  our  attention. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England  and  Wales  the  Mammoth  is 
the  most  common  fossil  in  both  caves 
and  river-deposits.  In  Yorkshire,  Wales, 
and  Somerset,  it  formed  part  of  the  prey 
of  the  hyrenas,  and  was  frequently  drag- 
ged by  them,  piecemeal,  into  their  dens. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs 
in  river  deposits  are  shown  in  the  brick- 
field at  lUord  in  Essex,  at  least  as  well 
as  in  any  other  in  Britain.  In  the 
spring  of  1868  the  writer  of  this  essay 
accompanied  Mr.  Antonio  Brady  to  the 
Uphali  pit.  At  the  top  there  was  the 
surface  soil  from  one  to  three  feet  deep, 
then  an  irregularly  stratified  layer  of 
brick-earth  and  gravel  six  feet ;  and 
lastly,  an  irregular  layer  of  flint  gravel, 
underneath  which  was  a  fine  reddish 
gray  sandy  loam,  four  feet  thick.  All 
these  had  been  cleared  away,  leaving  a 
platform  exposed,  on  which  Avas  a  most 
remarkable  accumulation  of  bones  care- 
fully left  in  situ  by  the  workmen.  On  the 
right  liand  was  a  huge  tusk  of  Mammoth, 
eight  feet  long,  with  the  spiral  curvature 
undisturbed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superadjacent  strata.  Across  it  lay  a 
remarkably  fine  antler  of  red- deer.  At 
a  little  distance  was  the  frontal  portion 
of  the  skull  of  an  TJrus,  with  its  horn- 
cores  perfect  to  the  very  tii)S,  while 
around  bones  of  various  animals  were 
scattered — of  horse.  Rhinoceros  heniitce- 
chus,  Mammoth,  urus,  either  brown  or 
grizzly  bear,  and  wolf.  As  we  gazed 
down  on  this  tableau  we  could  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  bottom  of 
an  ancient  river  with  all  its  contents 
lay  before  our  eyes — a  river  in  which  all 
these  animals  had  been  drowned,  and 
by  which  they  had  been  swept  into  the 
exact  position  which  they  then  occupied. 
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This  inference  was  confirmed  by  the 
examination  of  the  thin  layer  of  sandy 
gravel  on  which  they  rested,  for  it  was 
full  of  the  shells  of  Corbiculafluminalis, 
with  the  valves  together  just  as  in  life. 
There  were  also  specimens  of  the  com- 
mon Anodon  of  our  rivers,  and  of  the 
Helix  nemoralis  of  our  hedgeroMS, 
On  a  continuation  of  the  same  platform-, 
noAv  cut  away,  the  skull  of  a  Mammoth 
was  discovered  in  1864,*  perfect,  with 
the  excejition  of  the  tusks  Avhich  had 
been  broken  away  with  their  incisive 
alveoli.  That  of  the  right  side  lay 
twenty  feet  away  from  the  skull,  while 
the  left  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
Owing  to  the  surpiising  skill  of  Mr. 
Davies,  the  skull  and  tusk  were  taken 
up  and  reunited,  and  now  constitute  by 
far  the  finest  specinien  of  Mammoth  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  some  cases  the 
Manniioth  remains  have  not  been  depos- 
ited by  a  river.  At  Lexden,  near  Col- 
chester, as  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher  well 
obseives,  they  were  overwhelmed  in  a 
bog,  the  small  bones  of  the  feet  being 
found  in  their  natural  position,  a  fact 
which  shows  that  they  sank  feet  fore- 
most through  the  peat  into  the  subjacent 
clay. 

The  Mammoth  remains  in  Britain  ex- 
hibit various  stages  of  decay,  and  for 
the  most  part  have  lost  their  gelatine. 
There  are,  however,  some  leAV  ex- 
ceptions that  remind  us  of  analogous 
cases  in  Siberia,  A  tusk  dredged  up 
off"  Scarborough  was  so  slightly  altered 
that  it  was  sawn  up  and  divided  among 
the  fishermen,  to  be  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  for  which  ivory  is  fitted. 
One  segment  fell  into  the  hands  of  IMr. 
Fitch  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Buckland  also 
chronicles  a  similar  discovery  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  tusk  was 
sufiiciently  hard  to  be  used  by  the  ivory 
turners.  In  Scotland  there  are  three 
instances  on  record  of  a  similar  i^ri'ser- 
vation  of  the  ivory.  Two  tusks  were 
found  in  1817  at  Kilmaurs,  Ayrshire, 
and  a  third  at  Clifton  Hall,  between 
Edinbuigh  and  Falkirk  in  1820,  The 
latter  weighed  twenty-five  and  three- 
quarter  pounds,  and  was  sold  to  an 
ivory  turner  in  Edinburgh  for  £2,  and 
sawn  asunder  for  the  manufacture  of  . 
chess-men,  but  the  parts  were  rescued 

*  "  Geological  Magazine,"  No.  v.,  p.  241. 
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from  tliat  fate  bv  fallinof  into  the  hands 
of  Su-  K.  Maitlaiid  Gibson. 

The  Mammotli  is  extreinely  rare  in 
Scothind    as   compared    witli    Kn^land, 

>  probably  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
former   country  was  covered   with   gla- 

,  ciers  at  tlie  time  that  the  post-glacial 
mammals  dwelt  in  Europe.  In  Ireland 
also,  owing  probably  to  tlie  same  cause, 
it's  remains  have  been  found  but  in  two 
places,  at  ]\Ia<j:herry  in   1815,  and  in  a 

.cave  at  Shandon  in  1859.  Its  presence 
at  all  in  that  island  implies  that,  during 
the  post-glacial  perif)d,  Ireland  formed 
part  of  the  mainland  of  Europe. 

The  animal  ranged  thi-ough  France, 
and  southwards  across  the  Alps  as  far 
as  Rome,  where  it  has  been  identified 
bjy  M.  Lartet  and  Dr.  Falconer  in  the 
collection  made  by  MM.  Ponzi  and 
Ceselli.  Its  remains  are  fouml  in  the 
volcanic  gravel  bed  of  Ponte  Molle  and 
Monte  Sacro,  a  fict  M'hich  shows  that  it 
dwelt  within  the  Papal  dominions  at  a 
time  when  the  volcanoes  of  central  Italy 
were  in  full  play,  and  the  site  of  the  impe- 
rial city  was  occupied  by  currents  of  lava 
and  masses  of  volcanic  tufi.  It  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  vol- 
canoes became  extinct  at  a  time  far  away 
out  of  the  reach  of  history.  In  Spain 
the  Mammoth  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered.    In  Germany  it  is  most  abun- 

-dant.  At  Seilberg  near  Constadt  on  the 
Necker,  a  group  of  thirteen  tusks  and 
some  molar  teeth  were  found  in  1816, 
"  heaped  close  upon  each  other,  as  if 
they  had  been  packed  artificially."  A 
similar  discovery  was  made  in  the  same 
year  in  the  loam  at  the  village  of 
Thiede,  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
Brunswick.  In  a  small  heap  often  feet 
square  there  were  eleven  tusks,  one 
eleven,  and  another  fourteen  and  three- 
quarter  feet  long  ;  thirty  molar  teeth, 
and  many  large  bones,  one  of  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Bieling,  measured  six 
feet  eight  inches.  "  Mixed  with  these 
were  the  bones  and  teeth  of  I'hinoceros, 
horse,  ox,  and  stag  ;  they  all  lay  mixed 
confusedly  together ;  none  of  them 
were  lolled  or  much  broken  ;  and  the 
teeth,  for  the  most  part,  separate  and 
without  the  jaws:  there  were  also  some 
horns  of  stag."  In  both  these  cases 
the  great  accumulation  of  remains  in 
one  spot,  is  owing  to  their  having  been 
drifted    together     by    eddies     in     the 


stream  in  Avhich  the  animals  were 
drowned  at  some  point  higher  up,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  afforded  by  the  brick 
pit  at  Ilford.  In  European  Russia,  as 
in  Getmany,  the  ^lammoth  is  very 
abundant.  Its  remains  in  the  auriferous 
gravels  of  the  Urals,*  prove  that  it 
dwelt  in  that  region  at  the  time  those 
gravels  were  being  deposited.  Its 
headquarters,  however,  are  to  besought 
in  the  northern  regions  of  Sibei'ia, 
where  it  must  have  lived  in  countless 
herds  for  a  vast  period. 

The  store  of  fossil  ivory  laid  up  in 
that  desolate  area  is  practically  inexhaus- 
tible, the  tusks  pi-eg!tjrved  by  the  cold 
having  been  an  article  of  trade  to  the 
Jakuti  and  Tungusians  time  out  of  mind, 
and  exhibit  no  signs  of  a  falling  off  in 
the  supply.  In  1803  the  famous  Adams 
Mammoth  was  discovered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena,  with  its  flesh  so  well  pre- 
served in  the  ice  in  which  it  was  imbed- 
ded, that  it  was  for  the  most  part  eaten 
up  by  bears,  wolves,  and  dogs;  fortu- 
nately Mr.  Adams  was  able  to  obtain 
the  wliole  skeleton,  now  in  the  museum 
at  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  exception  of 
a  hind  leg,  which  had  probably  been 
dragged  away  by  the  bears.  He  also 
obtained  proof  that  the  animal  was  clad 
in  hair  and  w^ool,  and  had  a  long  shaggy 
mane.  The  eminent  Siberian  explorer, 
Dr.  Middendorf,f  in  1843,  met  with  a 
second  instance  of  the  Mammoth  being 
])reserved  to  such  a  degree  that  the  bulb 
of  the  eye  is  now  in  the  same  museum 
as  the  Adams  skeleton.  It  was  found 
in  latitude  66°  30'  between  the  Obi  and 
Yenesei  near  the  arctic  circle.  In 
the  same  year  he  also  found  a  young 
animal  of  the  same  species  in  beds  of 
sand  and  gravel,  at  about  fifteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  river 
Taimyr  in  latitude  To"  15',  associated 
with  marine  shells  of  living  arctic  species, 
Nucula  pymcea.,  Tellina  calcarea,  My  a 
tmmcata,  and  Saxicava  mgosa,  and 
the  trunk  of  the  larch  [Pinus  larix). 
The  fourth  and  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  of  a  body  is  described  by 
an  eye-witness  of  its  resurrection  ;  so 
valuable  in  its  bearings  that  we  translate 
it  at  some  length.  A  young  Russian 
engineer,    Benkendorf    by  name,    em- 

*  "  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe."'  p.  49'2. 
f  Lyell's  "Principles  of  Geology,"  9th  edition, 
p.  81. 
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ployed  by  the  Government  in  a  survey 
of  the  coast  off  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
and  Indigirka,  was  despatched  up  the 
latter  stream  in  1846,  in  command  of  a 
small  iron  steam  cutter.  He  writes  the 
following  account  to  a  friend  in  Ger- 
many :  * 

"In  1846  there  was  unusually  Avarm 
weather  in  the  north  of  Siberia.  Al- 
ready in  May  unusual  rains  poured 
over  the  moors  and  bogs,  storms  shook 
the  earth,  and  the  streams  carried  not 
only  ice  to  the  sea,  but  also  large  tracts 
of  land  thawed  by  the  masses  of  warm 
M-ater  fed  by  the  soutiiern  rains.  .  .  . 
"We  steamed  on  the  first  lavorable  day 
up  the  Indigirka ;  but  there  were  no 
thoughts  of  land,  we  Siiw  around  us 
only  a  sea  of  dirty  brown  water,  and 
knew  the  river  only  by  the  rushing  and 
roaring  of  the  stream.  The  river  rolled 
against  us  trees,  moss,  and  large  masses 
of  peat,  so  that  it  was  only  with  great 
trouble  and  danger  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed. At  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
we  were  only  about  forty  wersts  up  the 
stream  ;  some  one  had  to  stand  with 
the  sounding  rod  in  hand  continually, 
and  the  boat  received  so  many  shocks 
that  it  shuddered  to  the  keel.  A 
wooden  vessel  would  have  been  smashed. 
Around  us  we  saw  nothing  but  the 
flooded  land.  For  eight  days  we  met 
with  the  like  hindrances  until  at  last  we 
reached  the  place  where  our  Jakuti 
were  to  have  met  us.  Further  up  was  a 
jjlace  called  Ujandina,  whence  the  people 
were  to  have  come  to  us,  but  they  were 
not  there,  prevented  evidently  by  the 
floods.  As  we  had  been  here  in  former 
years,  we  knew  the  place.  But  how  it 
Jiad  changed !  The  Indigirka,  here 
about  three  wersts  wide,  had  torn  up 
the  laud  and  worn  itself  a  fresh  channel, 
and  when  the  waters  sank  we  saw,  to 
our  astonishment,  that  the  old  river  bed 
had  become  merely  that  of  an  insigni- 
ficant stream.  This  allowed  me  to  cut 
through  the  soft  earth,  and  we  went 
reconnoitring  up  the  new  stream,  which 
had  worn  its  way  westwards.  After- 
wards we  landed  on  the  new  shore,  and 
surveyed  the  undermining  and  destruc- 
tive operation  of  the  wild  waters,  that 

*  Dr.  A.  von  Middcudorff's  Siberische  Reise. 
Band  iv.  Theil  ii.  Erste  Lielbrung :  Die  Thicr- 
welt  SiberieuH,  p.  1082.  St.  Petersburg.  4to. 
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carried  away,  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity, masses  of  soft  peat  and  loam.  It 
was  then  that  we  made  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery. The  land  on  which  we  were 
treading  was  moorland,  covered  thickly 
with  young  plants.  Many  lovely  flowers 
rejoiced  the  eye  in  the  warm  beams  of 
the  sun,  that  shone  for  twenty-two  out 
of  tlie  twenty-four  hours.  The  stream 
rolled  over,  and  tore  up  the  soft,  wet 
groimd  like  chafl",  so  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  go  near  the  brink.  While  we 
were  all  quiet,  we  suddenly  heard  under 
our  feet  a  sudden  gurgling  and  stirring, 
which  l:)etrayed  the  working  of  the  dis- 
turbed water.  Suddenly  our  jiiger, 
ever  on  the  lookout,  called  loudly,  and 
pointed  to  a  singular  and  unshajiely 
object,  which  rose  and  sank  through  the 
disturbed  Avaters.  I  had  already  re- 
marked it,  but  not  given  it  any  attention, 
considering  it  only  drift  wood.  Now 
we  all  hastened  to  the  spot  on  the 
shore,  had  the  boat  drawn  near,  and 
waited  until  the  mysterious  thing  should 
again  show  itself  Our  patience  was 
tried,  but  at  last,  a  black,  horrible,  giant- 
like mass  was  thrust  out  of  the  water, 
and  we  beheld  a  colossal  elephant's 
head,  armed  with  mighty  tusks,  with 
its  long  trunk  movhig  in  the  water, 
in  an  unearthly  manner,  as  though 
seeking  for  something  lost  therein. 
Breathless  with  astonishment,  I  beheld 
the  monster  hardly  twelve  feet  from 
me,  with  his  half  o])en  eyes  yet  show- 
ing the  whites.  It  was  still  in  good 
preservation. 

"  '  A  Mammoth !  a  Mammoth ! '  broke 
out  the  Tschernomori,  and  I  shouted, 
'  Here,  quickly  !  chains  and  i-opes  ! '  I 
will  go  over  our  preparations  for  secur- 
ing the  giant  animal,  whose  body  the 
water  was  trying  to  tear  from  us.  As 
the  animal  again  sank,  we  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  throw  the  ropes  over  his 
neck.  This  was  only  accomplished  after 
many  eiforts.  For  the  rest  we  had  no 
cause  for  anxiety,  for  after  examining 
the  ground  I  satisfied  myself  that  the 
hind  legs  of  the  j\Iammoth  still  stuck  in 
the  earth,  and  that  the  waters  would 
work  f)r  us  to  unloosen  them.  We 
therefore  fastened  a  rope  i-ound  his  neck, 
threw  a  chain  round  his  tusks  that  were 
eight  leet  long,  drove  a  stake  into  the 
grountl  about  twenty  feet  irom  the  shore, 
and   made  chain   and   rope  fast   to   it. 
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The  day  went  by  quicker  than  I  thought 
for,  but  still  the  time  seemed  long  before 
tlie  animal  was  secured,  as  it  was  only 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  that 
the  water  had  loosened  it.  l>ut  the 
position  of  the  animal  was  interesting  to 
me ;  it  was  standing  in  tiie  earth,  and 
not  lying  on  its  side  or  back  as  a  dead 
animal  naturally  would,  indicating,  by 
this,  the  manner  of  its  destruction.  The 
soft  peat  or  marsh  land,  on  which  he 
stepped  thousands  of  years  ago,  gave 
way  under  the  weight  of  the  giant,  and 
he  sank  as  he  stood  on  it,  feet  foremost, 
incapable  of  saving  himself;  and  a  severe 
frost  came,  and  turned  him  into  ice  and 
the  moor  which  had  buried  hhn ;  the 
latter,  however,  grew  and  flourished, 
every  summer  renewing  itself;  j^ossibly 
the  neighboring  stream  had  heaped  over 
the  dead  body,  plants  and  sand.  God 
only  knows  wliat  causes  had  worked  for 
its  preservation ;  now,  however,  the 
stream  had  brought  it  once  more  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  I,  an  ephemera  of  life 
compared  with  this  primeval  giant,  was 
sent  here  by  heaven  just  at  the  right 
time  to  welcome  him.  You  can  imagine 
how  I  jumped  for  joy. 

"  Dui-ing  our  evening  meal,  our  posts 
announced,  strangers,  a  troop  of  Jakuti 
came  on  their  fast,  shaggy  horses :  they 
were  our  appointed  people,  and  were 
very  joyful  at  sight  of  us.  Our  company 
was  augmented  by  them  to  about  fifty 
persons.  On  showing  them  our  won- 
derful capture,  they  hastened  to  the 
stream,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  how 
they  chattered  and  talked  over  the  sight. 
The  first  day  I  left  them  in  quiet  posses- 
sion, but  when,  on  the  following,  the 
ropes  and  chains  gave  a  great  jerk,  a 
sign  that  the  Mammoth  was  quite  freed 
from  the  earth,  I  commanded  them  to 
use  their  utmost  strength  and  bring  the 
beast  to  land.  At  length,  after  much 
hard  work,  in  which  the  horses  were  ex- 
tremely useful,  the  animal  was  brought 
to  land,  and  we  were  able  to  roll  the 
body  about  twelve  feet  from  the  shore. 
The  decomposing  effect  of  the  warm  air 
tilled  us  all  with  astonishment. 

"Picture  to  yourself  an  elephant  with 
a  body  covered  with  thick  fur,  about 
thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  in 
length,  with  tusks  eight  feet  long,  thick, 
and  curving  outward  at  their  ends,  a 
stout  trunk  of  six  feet  in  length,  colossal 
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limbs  of  one  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness, 
and  a  tall,  naked  up  to  the  end,  which 
was  covered  with  thick  tulty  hair.  The 
animal  was  fat,  and  Avell  grown  ;  death 
had  overtaken  him  in  the  fulness  of  his 
powers.  His  parchment-like,  large,  naked 
ears,  lay  fearfully  turned  up  over  the 
head  ;  about  the  shoulders  and  the  back 
he  had  stiff  hair,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
like  a  mane.  The  long,  outer  hair  was 
deep  brown,  and  coarsely  rooted.  The 
top  of  the  head  looked  so  wild,  and  so 
penetrated  with  pitch  (und  mit  Fech  so 
durchgedrungen),  that  it  resembled  the 
rind  of  an  old  oak  tree.  On  the  sides  it 
was  cleaner  (reiner),  and  under  the  outer 
hair  there  appeared  everywhere  a  wool, 
very  soft,  warm,  and  thick,  and  of  a  fal- 
low-brown color.  The  giant  was  well 
protected  against  the  cold.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  animal  was  fearfully 
strange  and  wild.  It  had  not  the  shai)e 
of  our  present  elephants.  As  compared 
with  our  Indian  elephants,  its  head  was 
rough,  the  brain-case  low  and  narrow, 
but  the  trunk  and  mouth  were  much 
larger.  The  teeth  were  very  powerful. 
Our  elephant  is  an  awkward  animal ;  but, 
compared  with  this  Mammoth,  it  is  as  an 
Arabian  steed  to  a  coarse,  ugly  dray 
horse.  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  a 
feeling  of  fear,  as  I  approached  the 
head ;  the  broken,  widely-open  eyes 
gave  the  animal  an  appearance  of  life,  as 
though  it  might  move  in  a  moment,  and 

destroy  us  with  a  roar The  bad 

smell  of  the  body  warned  us  that  it  was 
time  to  save  of  it  what  we  could,  and 
the  swelling  flood,  too,  bid  us-  hasten. 
First  of  all  we  cut  off  the  tusks,  and  sent 
them  to  the  cutter.  Then  the  peojile 
tried  to  hew  the  head  off,  but  notwith- 
standing their  good  will,  this  was  slow 
Avork.  As  the  belly  of  the  animal  was 
cut  open  the  intestines  rolled  out,  and 
then  the  smell  was  so  dreadful  that  I 
could  not  overcome  my  nauseousness, 
and  was  obliged  to  turn  away.  But  I 
had  the  stomach  separated,  and  brought 
on  one  side.  It  was  well  tilled,  and  the 
contents  instructive,  and  well  preserved. 
The  priucii)al  were  young  shoots  of  the 
fir  and  pine  ;  a  quantity  of  young  fir 
cones,    also    in   a   chewed   state,    were 

mixed  with  the  mass As  we 

were  eviscerating  the  animal,  I  was  as 
careless  and  forgetful  as  my  Jakuti,  who 
did  not  notice  that  the  ground  was  sink- 
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ing  under  their  feet,  until  <i  fearful 
scream  warned  me  of  tlieir  misfortune, 
as  I  was  still  groping  in  the  animal's 
stomach.  Shocked  I  sprang  up,  and 
beheld  how  the  river  was  burying  in  its 
waves  our  five  Jakuti,  and  our  labori- 
ously saved  beast.  Fortunately,  the  boat 
was  near,  so  that  our  poor  w^ork-people 
were  all  saved,  but  the  JMamraoth  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  weaves,  and  never 
more  made  its  appearance." 

This  most  graphic  account  afibrds  a 
key  for  the  solution  of  several  problems 
hitherto  unknown.  It  is  clear  that  the 
animal  must  have  been  buried  wheie  it 
died,  and  that  it  was  not  transported 
from  any  jtlace  further  upstream,  to  the 
south,  where  the  climate  is  comparative- 
ly temperate.  The  presence  of  fir  in 
the  stomach  proves  that  it  fed  on  the 
vegetation  which  is  now  found  at  the 
northern  part  of  the  woods  as  they  join 
the  low,  desolate,  treeless,  moss-covered 
tundra,  in  which  the  body  lay  buried — 
a  litct  that  would  necessarily  involve  the 
conclusion  that  the  climate  of  Siberia,  in 
those  ancient  days,  diifered  but  slightly 
irom  that  of  the  present  time.  Before 
this  discovery  the  food  of  the  Mammoth 
had  not  been  known  by  direct  evidence. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
brought  to  light  enable  us  to  see  how 
animal  i-emains  could  be  entombed  in 
the  ii'ozen  soil  without  undergoing  de- 
composition, which  Baron  Cuvier  and 
Dr.  Buckland  agreed  in  accounting  for, 
by  a  sudden  cataclysm,  and  Sir  Ciiarles 
Lyell  by  the  hypothesis  of  their  having 
been  swept  down  by  floods,  from  the 
temperate  into  the  arctic  zone.  In 
this  particular  case  the  marsh  must  have 
been  sufficiently  soft  to  admit  of  the 
Mammoth  sinking  in,  while  shortly  after 
death  the  temperature  must  have  been 
lowered  so  as  to  arrest  decomposition 
up  to  the  very  day  on  which  the  body 
arose  under  the  eyes  of  M.  Benkendoif, 
in  the  unusually  warm  year  of  184(3, 
when  the  tundra  was  thawed  to  a  most 
unusual  depth,  and  converted  into  a 
morass,  permeable  by  water.  Had  any 
Mammoths  been  alive  in  that  year,  and 
had  they  strayed  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  woods,  into  the  tvmdra,  some  would, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  been  en- 
gulphed,  and,  when  once  covered  up. 
tlie  normal  cold  of  winter  would  suffice 
to  prevent  the  thaw  of  the  carcases,  ex- 


cept in  most  unusual  seasons,  such  as 
that  in  which  this  one  was  discovered. 
Probably,  many  such  warm  summers 
intervened  since  its  death,  but  as  it  was 
preserved  from  the  air,  they  would  not 
accelerate  putrefaction  to  any  great  de- 
gree. In  this  way  the  problem  of  its  en- 
tombment and  preservation  may  be  solv- 
ed by  an  appeal  to  the  present  cliniatal 
conditions  of  Siberia.  The  difficulty  of 
accounting  lor  the  presence  of  such 
vast  quantities  of  remains  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  and  especially  in  the  I-achow 
Islands,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,*  is 
also  easily  explained  by  this  discovery, 
as  well  as  the  association  of  marine 
shells  with  the  remains  of  Manmioth. 
The  body  was  swept  away  by  the  sw  ol- 
len  flood  of  the  Indigirka,  along  with 
many  other  waifs  and  strays,  and  no 
doubt  by  this  time  is  adding  to  the  vast 
accumulation  in  the  Arctic  sea.  It  was 
seen  by  a  )nere  chance,  and  must  be 
viewed  merely  as  an  example  of  the 
method  by  which  animal  nmains  are 
swept  seaward.  In  all  probidtility  the 
frozen  morass,  in  which  it  was  discover- 
ed, is  as  full  of  Mammoths  as  the  peat 
bogs  of  Ireland  are  of  Irish  elk,  and 
\m\e  been  the  main  source  from  wduch 
the  Arctic  rivers  liave  obtained  their  sup- 
ply of  animal  remains. 

But  the  Mammoth,  in  ancient  days, 
was  not  confined  to  the  old  world.  In 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  it  lies  imbedded  in  a 
fluviatile  peaty  deposit,  that  rests  on  a 
simnnii  of  a  clift'  of  pui-e  blue  ice,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  ieet  thick,  along  \\ith 
the  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  and  nuisk- 
sheep.  Thence  its  remains  are  scatter- 
ed through  Canada,  Oregon,  and  the 
Northern  States,  as  iar  south  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  affording  abundant 
proof  of  its  existence  with  the  mastodon, 
on  the  margins  of  the  swamps  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky. 

Such  was  tl)e  range  of  the  animal  in 
space,  in  the  old  world,  throughout  the 
vast  area  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Tiber,  Caspian  Sea,  and  Altai  moun- 
tains; in  the  new,  from  the  Arctic 
ocean  down  as  far  south  as  Texas.  Its 
])resence  hi  what  are  now  insulated  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  sui-face,  proves  the 
magnitude  of  the  geographical  changes 
that  have  taken  }ilace.     During  its  fife- 

*  Wrangel's  "Siberia  and  Polar  t^oa,"  trans,  by 
Major  yabiue,  1810.     Introduction,  p.  132,  133. 
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time,  Ireland  and  Britain  must  liave 
formed  part  of  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
and  a  solid  bridge  of  land  must  have 
connected  America  witii  Asia,  by  way 
of  Beiiring's  Straits  and  the  Aleutian 
Isles.  On  no  other  hypothesis  can  its 
introduction  be  accounted  for. 

We  have  now  to  discuss  the  range  of 
the  animal  in  time.  According  to  M. 
Lartet,  it  was  living  in  Nortliern  Sibe- 
ria during  an  epoch  corresponding  to 
the  European  pliocene,  whence  it  mi- 
grated, westwards  antl  southwards, 
after  the  emergence  of  tlie  drift-covered 
plains  of  western  liussia  from  beneath 
the  glacial  sea.  According  to  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, it  lived  in  Europe  before  the  gla- 
cial epoch,  his  0[»iniun  being  based  upon 
certain  remains  obtained  from  the  Nor- 
folk coast,  by  3liss  Gurney,  the  Rev.  S. 
W.  Kring,  E.G.S.,  and  the  Rev,  John 
Gum,  F.G.S.,  none  of  which  were  found 
ill  situ.  Their  pre-glacial  age  is  as- 
sumed from  their  being  incrusted  with 
small  patches  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
strongly  resemble  those  on  the  speci- 
mens of  the  forest  bed.  That  the  pres- 
ence of  this  is  of  no  value,  I  have  con- 
clusive evidence  before  me,  as  I  write, 
in  a  fragment  of  bottle  glass,  embedded 
in  ferruginous  matrix,  ])icked  up  at  Wal- 
ton, and  indistinguishable  from  that  on 
a  jaw  of  M.  etruscus,  from  the  forest 
bed  of  Lowestoft.  The  inference, 
therefore,  must  inevitably  follow,  that 
the  peroxide  of  iron  on  the  Mammoth 
remains  cast  up  by  the  wave  is  no  guide 
to  their  gisement^  and  consequently  that 
the  evidence  adduced  in  lavor  of  the 
pre-glacial  age  of  the  Mammoth  in 
Britain,  is  altogether  valueless.  In 
Britain,  as  in  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  Mammoth  is  characteristic  of  post- 
glacial times.  In  Siberia,  and  America, 
ii  is  very  probable  that  it  lived  both  be- 
fore its  appearance  in,  and  after  its  de- 
parture from  Europe. 

The  problem  of  its  extinction  now 
comes  before  us.  It  abounded  in  post- 
glacial Europe,  while,  before  the  dawn 
of  the  px'e-historic  epoch,  it  had  vanish- 
ed away.  This  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  geographical  changes,  by  which  its 
habitat  became  restricted,  and  by  which, 
consequently,  the  competition  for  liie 
between  it  and  the  other  herbivores 
grew  more  severe,  because  of  the  vast 
area  left  comparatively  intact  in  northern 


Asia  and  America.  Nor  does  an  a])[)eal 
to  climatal  change  help  at  all,  for  there 
is  clear  proof  that  the  animal  possessed 
a  great  elasticity  of  constitution.  In 
the  Sibei-ian  woodlands  it  fed  on  the 
Scotch  fir ;  in  the  swamjis  of  Kentucky 
it  was  surrounded  by  tlie  vegetation  of 
the  temperate  zone,  identical  with  that 
now  living  in  the  same  spot,  in  the 
valley  of  tiie  Tiber,  also,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  subjected  to  the 
severity  of  an  Arctic  winter.  M.  Lartet's 
explanation,  that  it  disa|)peared  "  en  con- 
formite  sans  doute  des  lois  qui,  en  re- 
glant  la  longevite  des  individus,  limi- 
tent  en  meme  temps  la  duree  des  esp6- 
ces,"  leaves  the  problem  unsolved,  and 
hampered  with  a  very  wide  question,  as 
to  whether  the  life  of  a  species  obeys 
the  same  laws  as  that  of  an  individual. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  difficult  to 
be  grappled  with.  The  same  cause  that 
has  banished  the  brown  bear  and.  wolf 
from  Britain,  the  bison  and  urus  from 
Germany,  the  dinornis  from  New  Zea- 
land, is  adequate,  also,  to  destroy  the 
Mannnoth.  The  large  size  of  the  animal 
would  preclude  its  CLincealment,  and  the 
increase  of  man  would  imply  a  corre- 
sponding destruction  of  animals  for  food. 
That  it  was  hunted  by  the  reindeer  folk, 
in  France,  is  proved  by  its  remains,  antl 
especially  by  the  rude  drawing  in  out- 
line, in  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne.  It 
is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  it 
became  gradually  extinct,  because  it  was 
hunted  down  tor  food  by  man.  No 
other  explanation  will  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case. 


Loudon  Society. 
MADAME   DE   POMPADOUR. 

Long  as  is  the  list  of  remarkable 
women  to  wiiom  has  been  ceded  the 
role  of  giving  the  tone  to  court  and  so- 
ciety in  France,  none  has  reigned  with 
a  tinner  power,  and  none  has  had  wider 
or  more  lasting  intluence  llian  the  Mar- 
quise de  i'ompadour,  nee  JeanueAntoi- 
uette  Poisson. 

It  is  a  curious  and  not  uninstructive 
history,  that  of  the  Pompadour. 

Her  lather  was  an  aiiny  contractor, 
disgraced,  rehabilitated;  as  would  seem, 
not  rich  ;  vulgar,  uneducated,  altogether 
insigniticant.  Her  mother — well,  scan- 
dal, when  it  wished  to  wound  the  daugh- 
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ter,  spoke  ill  of  the  mother  in  various 
ways;  but  whether  truly  or  hot  it  is 
perhaps  too  late  to  ascertain,  and  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  inquire.  But  for 
her  daughter  she  would  not  have  been 
spoken  of  at  all,  and  her  memory  may 
be  allowed  to  rest  in  its  natural  obscurity. 
It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  wheth- 
er educated  or,  as  is  more  likely,  com- 
paratively illiterate,  she  was  clever  and 
clear-headed,  without  being  over  scrupu- 
lous ;  saw  her  daughter's  capabilities,  and 
employed  all  her  skill  and  shrewdness  in 
training  la  belle  Poisson  to  make  a  more 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  world  than  she 
had  made  herself. 

Jeanne-Antoinette  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1720  say  the  earlier  accounts,  in  1723 
insists  her  latest  and  most  devoted  bio- 
grapher: and  it  is  only  fair  to  give  a 
lady,  and  especially  a  French  lady,  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  three  years  in  the  date  of  her 
birth.  Beauty,  cleverness,  and  industry 
Avere  early  develoi)ed  in  her.  When  a 
mere  child  she  charmed  "all  who  saw 
her  by  the  grace  of  her  movements,  her 
skill  in  drawing  and  song,  her  lively  and 
intelligent  talk.  Her  mother,  acting 
under  the  advice,  and  assisted  by  the 
purse,  of  M.  Lenormand  de  Turneheim— 
a  wealthy  fermier-general,  a  family  friend 
whom  we  shall  meet  again — determined 
to  give  her  the  education  of  an  artist, 
Avithout  as  yet  deciding  whether  she 
should  follow  art  as  a  profession.  She 
was  little  more  than  twelve  when  she 
began  to  paint  and  to  engrave  on  copper, 
and  somewhat  later  she  even  learnt  the 
difiicult  and  tedious  process  of  gem-en- 
graving. At  the  same  time  she  studied 
singing,  the  lute,  and  the  harpsichord. 
In  music  her  master  was  the  famous 
Geliotte ;  hi  design  she  had  the  counsel 
of  the  equally  famous  Vien. 

These  varied  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, conflicting  studies  led  neither  to 
disgust  with  all  or  neglect  of  any. 
Though  credited  with  biilliant  talents, 
the  young  Antoinette  was  docile,  indus- 
trious, and  persevering,  and  had  then,  as 
ever  after,  her  feelings  and  inclinations 
under  strict  control.  In  each  of  her 
studies  she  met  with  equal  success  and 
applause,  ller  own  predilection  was 
for  engraving,  and  she  soon  acquired  so 
much  facility  in  the  use  of  the  etching- 
needle  as  to  give  promise  of  a  respectable 


if  not  an  eminent  career,  if  engraving 
wei-e  selected  as  lier  profession. 

But  ]VJadame  Poisson  was  now  brood- 
ing over  new  schemes.  Antoinette's 
beauty,  talents,  and  fascinating  manners 
Avere  attracting  so  much  notice  that  she 
felt  sure  a  moi-e  I'apid  and  brilliant  road 
to  fortune  lay  open  to  her  than  the 
burin  would  supply.  "  C'est  un  morceau 
de  Roi,"  said  the  sage  matron,  and  her 
training  must  be  adapted  to  her  noble 
ambition.  Engraving  would  endanger 
the  beauty  of  her  hands,  and  must  be 
abandoned.  The  chief  aim  at  present 
must  be  to  cultivate  the  personal  graces. 
For  a  while  dancing  was  made  the 
princi]ial  pursuit ;  acting  in  the  little 
operas  and  comedies,  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  perform  in  the  salons,  Avns 
the  chief  relaxation.  In  the  grand  salons 
of  Paris  the  leading  actors  and  actresses 
— and  Grandval  and  Mdlle.  Clairon  were 
of  the  number — took  a  share  in  these 
performances.  Yet  the  ])lay  was  but  a 
part  of  tlie  entertainment,  the  hostess 
priding  herself  as  much  on  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  the  conversation  as 
on  the  success  of  the  comedy  or  the 
music,  and  taking  as  much  pains  to  se- 
cure the  presence  of  the  Voltaires  and 
Marmontels,  and  other  famous  conversa- 
tionalists, as  she  did  to  secure  the  popu- 
lar actors,  dancers,  and  singers.  Mdlle. 
Poisson's  beauty,  vivacity,  and  accom- 
plishments ojiened  to  her  the  doors 
of  the  most  distinguished  salons,  and 
she  Avas  not  slow  to  benefit  by  the 
opportunities  they  aflbrded  her.  It  was 
a  maxim  Avith  mamma  that  the  mind 
must  be  trained  to  make  the  right  use  of 
beauty,  and  the  daughter  Avas  an  apt 
pupil.  "Make  the  most  of  your  beauty 
Avhile  it  lasts,"  said  Madame,  "  but  it  Avill 
be  over  at  thirty,  and  then,  unless  you 
have  something  better  to  fall  back  upon, 
your  power  is  lost  and  you  are  nothing." 
In  this  case  the  "something  better"  was 
provided.  "  She  has  received  all  the 
education  possible,"  Avrote  of  her  the 
Avocat  Barbier,  Avhen  she  Avas  emerging 
into  notoriety.  If  she  had  not  received 
all  the  education  ])Ossible,  she  had  re- 
ceived all  the  education  necessary  for 
her  purpose.  She  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  books;  she  had  none  of  the  ologies ; 
Avas  ignorant  of  every  language  but  her 
own.  But  she  could  design  with  the  facil- 
ity of  an  artist ;  her  touch  on  the  harpsi- 
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chord  was  enchanting ;  slie  could  take  a 
part  with  Chdroii  in  a  Httle  comedy,  or 
dance  in  a  httle  ballet,  Avliun  a  ballet  was 
vehicle  for  the  display  of  pantomimic 
grace;  sing  exquisitely  ("aild  she  knows 
a  hundred  amusing  songs");  ride  on 
horseback  d  merveille ;  tell  a  story  pi- 
quantly ;  was  apt  at  repartee  ;  extremely 
handsome  ;  a  charming  dresser ;  in 
short,  a  mistress  of  all  the  coquetries, 
and — on  the  sunny  side  of  seventeen. 
So  armed  and  trained  for  conquest,  she 
could  hardly  fail  to  conquer. 

An  oldfermier-generali  the  wealthiest 
of  his  class,  fluttered  after  her,  but  he  had 
hardly  singed  his  wdiigs  when  he  droop- 
ed and  died.  Madame  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  dispose  of  her  daughter,  and  M. 
Lenormand  deTurneheim  again  came  in 
as  dens  ex  machind.  He  had  a  nephew, 
M.  Lenormand  d'Etoilles,  sous-fermier 
general,  wealthy,  amiable,  just  made  for 
Mademoiselle.  They  Avere  married,  Jan- 
uary, 1 739,  the  lady  being  in  her  tifteenth 
(or  svas  it  her  eighteenth  ?)  year.  Ah, 
but  she  was  happy  now!  Had  her  own 
salon,  where  she  could  gather  some 
notables  about  her,  and  pLiy  and  sing ; 
her  country  house,  her  carriage  ;  moved 
in  good  society,  and,  to  crown  all,  with- 
in the  year  a  little  daughter  was  added 
to  the  family  group. 

Yet  to  be  only  Madame  Lenormand 
d'Etoilles — was  this  a  sufiieient  result  of 
so  nmch  loveliness,  such  wit  and  [latient 
culture  ?  Madame  could  hardly  think 
so.  She  had  cherished  that  saying  of 
mamai).  The  king  otten  came  to  hunt 
in  the  forest  of  Senart,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  was  her  country  house  ; 
might  she  not  possibly  fascinate  him  ? 
She  addressed  herself  resolutely  to  the 
trial.  Sometimes  she  drove  her  phaeton 
through  the  allees,  sometimes  she  mount- 
ed on  horseback  and  rode  into  the  thick- 
est parts  of  the  forest  or  showed  herself 
foremost  in  the  chase.  She  caught  the 
eye  of  the  king,  and  received  a  passing 
notice  ;  but  no  more.  The  king — Louis 
the  \Yell-beloved  —  was  at  this  time 
under  the  sway  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Chateauroux,  who  would  brook  no  rival. 
It  was  hard  to  bear — but  at  length  the 
duchess  died,  and  majesty  needed  con- 
solation. At  a  grand  hunt  Mailame 
d'Etoilles  appeared  habited  as  Diana, 
and,  approaching  the  King,  made  as 
though  she  would   despatch  a  shaft  at 


the  royal  heart.  His  majesty  gallantly 
stooped  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the 
goddess,  was  charmed  with  the  esprit  of 
her  reply — and  on  his  return  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  fair  huntress.  He  beg- 
ged an  interview.  M.  d'Etoilles  was  com- 
plaisant. Mon  oncle,  the  good  M.  Lenor- 
mand de  Turneheim,  lent  his  house  for 
the  meeting.  The  king  was  more  [)leased 
than  before.  The  husband  retired  to  a 
post  in  the  country,  A  judicial  separa- 
tion was  obtained  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
pious  scruples  of  majesty,  and  in  the 
early  months  of  1745,  Madame  d'Etoilles 
—  d'Etoilles  no  longer  —  was  created 
Marquise  de  Pompadour,  and  formally 
presented  to  the  queen  and  the  royal 
princes  and  princesses. 

She  had  at  last  sealed  the  height — 
could  she  maintain  her  footing  there  ? 
Her  intellect  was  too  penetrating,  her 
mind  too  passionless  for  her  to  conceal 
from  herself  that  the  task  was  far  more 
diflicult  than  that  she  had  achieved.  But 
she  addressed  herself  to  it  with  rare 
skill,  and  was  rewarded  with  entire 
success.  For  nineteen  years  she  was 
the  virtual  ruler  of  France.  Despite  of 
open  enmity  and  secret  intrigue,  of 
growing  years  and  failing  health  and 
fading  beauty  ;  of  the  exertions  of  the 
royal  family  and  the  execrations  of  the 
people,  she  maintained  to  the  day  of  her 
death  her  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
the  king,  though  she  had  long  lost  her 
hold  on  his  passion.  Once  only  was  her 
reign  seriously  imperilled.  When  Da- 
miens  made  his  mad  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Louis,  the  king,  terribly  fright- 
ened at  his  wound,  made  over  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  regal  authority  to  the 
Dauphin,  one  of  whose  tirst  acts  was  to 
order  the  Marquise  to  withdi^aw  from 
Versailles.  But  the  wound  proved 
slight ;  the  king  quickly  recovered  ;  the 
minister  who  had  advised  the  measure 
was  disgraced  ;  and  the  Pompadour  was 
in  greater  favor  than  ever. 

The  system  by  which  the  Pompadour 
swayed  her  sovereign  was  simple.  Louis 
XV.  was  indolent,  sensual,  egotistical; 
indiflerent  to  the  sufferings  of  his  people, 
unlike  his  predecessors,  indifferent  even 
to  glory;  believing  that  France  was 
created  only  for  him,  yet  averse  to  the 
consideration  of  public  affairs,  a  man 
wholly  given  up  to  self-indulgence.  The 
Marquise  saw  that  her  part  was  to  pro- 
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vide  for  him  constant  amusement,  grati- 
fication. It  was  a  hard  and  wearisome 
employment,  but  she  made'  the  best  of 
it.  The  reig-n  of  the  Pompadour  was  a 
period  of  rampant  vice,  but  over  what 
might  have  been  merely  base  and  ig- 
noble she  threw  an  outer  garb  of  re- 
finement. 

Nevn-  did  the  French  court  wear  such 
an  air  of  voluptuous  yet  elegant  gayety 
as  during  the  nineteen  years  of  her  reign. 
Louis  lavished  houses  and  laud  u|)on 
the  Marquise,  but  they  were  insufficient 
to  meet  her  expenses  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  she  was  able  to  make  almost  unlimit- 
ed calls  upon  the  national  exchequer  that 
her  genius  for  splendor  found  free 
scope.  Of  her  houses,  Choissy,  "  seat  of 
soft  delight,"  was  that  to  M'hich  the  king 
most  loved  to  resort  without  the  trap- 
pings of  royalty.  Here,  surrounded 
with  every  appliance  of  luxury,  slie 
gathered  about  her  the  proudest  of  the 
nobles,  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  men  of  letters  and  artists, 
and  the  fairest  of  the  ladies  of  France. 
Here  wits  talked  their  brightest,  women 
looked  and  dressed  their  best.  The  sweet- 
est voices  and  al)lest  mnsieians  charmed 
the  ear  with  their  melodies  ;  the  choicest 
flowers  loaded  the  air  with  their  per- 
fumes; the  walls  were  graced  Avith 
pictures  and  sculpture.  The  Marquise 
had  lost  none  of  her  delight  in  theatrical 
amusements,  and  at  Choissy  she  repeat- 
edly improvised  a  little  opera,  or  comedy, 
or  divertissement.  Tliese  pleased  the 
king  so  well  that  she  had  a  theatre  con- 
struc'ted,  Gabriel  the  court  architect 
furnishing  the  design,  and  Boucher 
painting  the  decorations.  The  actors 
were  personages  of  rank  —  marshals, 
dukes,  countesses,  or  one  or  other  of  the 
lions  of  the  h(mr.  Somelitnes  the  Mar- 
quise herself  performed.  Occasionally  the 
king,  who  was  pi-oud  of  his  voice — which 
Madame  assured  him  was  divine — would 
delight  his  courtiers  by  taking  part  in  a 
petit  cotico't,  or  joining  the  j\Iai-quise 
and  Geliotte  in  a  trio.  The  Due  de  la 
Valliere  was  director  of  the  theatre  ; 
the  Abbe  de  Lagarde  pi'ompter.  At  the 
representation  of  Voltaire's  "  L'Knfant 
Prodigue,"  Marshal  Saxe  ])layed  Kuphe- 
nion,  the  Due  de  Coigny  Lise,  and  the 
Pompadour  Marthe.  The  play,  we  may 
well  believe,  was  a  grand  success,  the 
king  being  foremost  to  ajiplaud.    Pieces 


by  Crebillon  and  Rousseau  were  as 
splendidly  supported. 

All  this  elegant  trifling  we  have  come 
to  see  was  serious  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Marquise,  a  welcome  means  of  I'id- 
ding  himself  of  the  weary  hours  on  the 
p;irt  of  the  king;  but  how  excuse  Saxe, 
the  greatest  soldier  of  France,  if  not,  as 
he  was  told,  of  Europe,  in  the  midst  of 
war,  and  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  shar- 
ing so  actively  in  these  frivolities  ?  We 
need  not  take  it  au  serieux.  Have  not 
our  own  marshals,  in  giaver  times, 
taken  part  in  a  play  ?  Before  ns  lies  a 
letter  written  by  that  fine  old  Field-Mar- 
shal, the  Earl  of  Combermere,  in  whieh  he 
snys  "  We  are  going  to  play  '  Bombastes 
Fui-ioso  '  at  the  Abbey.  Sir  John  EUey 
(the  dashing  cavalry  officer)  plays  B(mi- 
bastes.  I  am  to  take  the  part  of  Artax- 
ominous,  and  Wellington  Fnsbos." 
We  may  excuse  Saxe  iilaying  Euphe- 
mon  to  the  Marthe  of  the  fair  Marquise. 

It  was  to  follow  the  plays  that  the 
Pompadour  invented  the  famous  petits 
sovpt'es  of  Choissy,  wdiere,  in  a  dainty 
room  hung  round  with  the  canvases  of 
BoiTcher,  Greuze,  Watteau,  Vanloo,  the 
king  supped  with  a  dozen  chosen  guests 
in  luxurious  privacy.  No  servant  enter- 
ed the  room,  even  to  bring  in  the  viands. 
A  note  was  laid  on  a  console  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  ;  a  bell  was  sounded,  silent- 
ly the  table  descended,  and  as  silently 
returned  bearing  on  it,  as  was  ordered, 
the  rai-est  dishes,  fruits,  wines,  in  vessels 
of  plate,  or  glass,  or  Sevres.  We  are 
accustomed  to  these  "lifts"  as  Ave  call 
them — vulgarizing  the  name  as  well  as 
the  tiling — but  when  the  Pompadour 
invented  them  they  Avere  regarded  as  a 
stroke  of  genius,  and  their  execution  a 
triumph  of  Loriot's  art.  Rumor  told  of 
the  orgies  of  whieh  these  j?>e^/fe  so'ipes 
Avere  the  occasion;  but  though  all  that 
luxury  could  imagine  was  expended  on 
theiti,  it  may  be  doubted  Avhether  they 
Avent  beyond  a  refined  voluptuousness. 

The  king  rather  affected  these  select 
and  semi-secret  parties,  and  the  Mar- 
quise encouraged  his  taste.  Even  when 
lier  power  had  reached  its  highest,  and 
she  displayed  it  most  ostentatiously,  she 
reserved  for  her  own  ajtartment  its 
haughtiest  exhil)ition.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  Carlyle's  Friedrich,  had  repuls- 
ed her  advances,  though  made  through 
Voltaire    when    Voltaii'e    was    most   in 
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favor — pretendino-  not  to  know  her, 
whilst  he  bestowed  on  the  king  a  nick- 
name on  her  account — bat  the  Em- 
press of  Austria  answered  her  with 
empresaement,  addressed  her  as  7na 
cousiiie,  and  la  petite  reine,  and  tl>e 
Mari|uise  made  all  who  approached  her 
treat  her  as  a  queen  indeed.  In  her 
cabinet  de  toilette  she  received — it  was 
the  custom  for  gi-aud  dames  to  receive 
during  the  toilette  even  in  England,  as 
Ave  may  see  by  Hogarth's  Marriage  a-la- 
Mode-a  few  of  the  highest  princes,  dukes, 
and  ministers  of  state,  to  talk  over  mat- 
ters of  state,  and  matters  of  scandal ; 
bat  no  one  was  permitted  to  sit  down. 
There  was  bat  a  single  fauteuil  in  the 
room,  and  that  she  occupied.  For  the 
king  she  would  order  a  chair  to  be 
brought,  but  it  was  so  done  as  to  mark 
it  as  an  exceptional  fivor. 

Choissy  was  the  most  splendid  of  her 
mansions,  but  she  was  proudest  of  Belle- 
vue,  as  her  own  creation.  It  was  built 
for  her  by  Landureau;  Delisle  laid  out 
the  grounds  ;  the  decorations  were  exe- 
cuted by  Boucher,  Vanloo,  and  Pigalle. 
"I  liavemade  it  a  pretty  place,"  she  told 
her  friends,  "  but  without  any  kind  of 
magnificence."  Without  any  kind  of 
magnificence  !  yet  1,500  workmen  were 
occupied  for  two  whole  years  upon  it, 
and  she  expended  three  million  livres — 
say  £120,000 — upon  the  decorations 
alone.  Truly,  Antoinette  Poisson  had 
come  to  have  right  royal  notions  of  the 
magnificent. 

Her  patronage  of  literature  and  art  is 
that  wliicli  shows  the  Marquise  in  the 
most  favorable  light,  and  has  cast  a  halo 
around  her  memory  in  the  eyes  of  her 
countrymen.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Cre- 
billon,  Marinontel,  the  encyclopedists 
generally,  were  welcomed  with  smiles 
to  her  earliest  salon,  and  received  in 
various  ways  substantial  marks  of  her 
favor.  But  writers  of  a  graver  charac- 
ter also  found  in  her  a  generous  patron. 
She  gave  Quesnay  an  appointment  in 
her  household  ;  Buffon  through  her  influ- 
ence obtained  his  place  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  she  (doubtless  out  of 
the  national  purse)  defrayed  the  cost  of 
printing  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Histoire 
Natureile."  And  these  are  but  a  few 
out  of  a  hundred  similar  acts  of  munifi- 
cence. 

There   is   a   thin  small  folio  volume, 


greatly  prized  by  collectors,  but  very 
rarely  met  with,  for  but  a  few  copies 
were  struck  olf,  that  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  authentic  memorial  of  the 
Marquise's  devotion  to  the  tine  arts.  It 
is  entitled  "  Suites  d'Estampes  execatees 
par  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pompa- 
dour," and  contains  in  all  some  seventy 
plates.  They  are  chiefly  after  gems,  by 
J.  Guay,  but  two  or  three  are  from 
carvings  in  ivory,  and  half  a  dozen  are 
mythological  and  infantile  grou])s  after 
Boucher.  Several  are  dated,  and  the 
dates  range  from  1751  to  1758;  they 
were  executed,  therefore,  during  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  her  reign.  The 
subjects  are  classical  and  allegorical, 
treated  in  the  fmciful  manner  of  the 
tune.  The  drawings  seem  to  have  been 
mostly  made  by  Vien  and  Bouclier. 
Technical  critics  find  a  good  deal  of 
diflference  in  the  handling ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible the  Marquise  may  have  had  assis- 
tance in  the  manipulative  details,  but 
nearly  all  the  prints  bear  the  signature 
"  Pompadour,  sculpt."  When  first  pub- 
lished satirists  made  themselves  merry 
with  some  of  the  subjects.  In  one, 
Louis  XY.  figured  nude  as  "  Apollo  cou- 
ronnant  le  Genie  des  Arts,"  and  it  was 
gravely  queried  who  could  have  served 
as  the  model — the  viltimate  suggestion 
being  the  Abbe  Bernis — more  remarka- 
ble for  obesity  rather  than  grace.  In 
other  plates  the  king  appears  as  Hercules  ; 
the  Marquise  as  Victory.  But  the  Mar- 
quise best  loved  to  see  herself  as  Miner- 
va, either  as  "  Protectrice  of  the  Arts," 
where,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
in  the  identification,  the  goddess,  instead 
of  the  aegis,  bears  on  her  shield  the  arms 
of  Pompadour  ;  or  as  the  "Protectrice  of 
France,"  as  she  is  figured  on  the  royal 
seal,  holding  in  one  hand  the  national 
escutcheon,  in  the  other  the  regal 
sceptre. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth 
or  taste  of  the  latter  assumption,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  her  right  to  the 
former  title.  Her  patronage  was, 
hideed,  extended  to  the  whole  range  of 
French  art.  Painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture were  all  encouraged  by  her  with 
a  royal  disregard  of  cost  tliat  no  sove- 
reign had  exceeded  and  \'(i\y  approached. 
Boucher,  Vanloo,  Watteau,  Greuze, 
Pigalle  were  pensioned  or  liberally 
encouraged,  and  the   younger  and  less 
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eminent  artists  found  in  her  a  warm 
friend.  Under  her  auspices  the  school 
of  Rome  was  reorganized  and  extended, 
the  grand  prize  founded,  and  the  exhi- 
bition established.  Had  she  lived  long 
enough,  Napoleon  III.  would  hardly 
have  needed  to  rebuild  Paris.  She  had 
sent  hei"  brother,  created  through  her 
interposition  Marquis  de  Marigny,  to 
Italy,  attended  by  a  staff  of  professors, 
to  study  art ;  and  on  his  return  she  pro- 
cured his  appointment  to  the  direction 
of  the  national  palaces  and  buildings, 
and  together  they  devised  a  scheme  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  city  on  the 
most  magniticent  scale.  Financial  diffi- 
culties prevented  its  accomplishment  in 
its  integrity,  but  boulevards  were  laid 
out,  the  ChampsElysees  formed,  churches 
and  hotels  built.  It  Avas  during  the 
Seven  Yeais'  War — the  result  of  her  evil 
councils — that  these  works  were  prose- 
cuted with  the  greatest  energy.  The 
public  discontent,  the  ill-humor  of  the 
king,  she  thought  would  be  best  distract- 
ed by  these  undertakings,  and  at  the 
same  time  employment  be  found  for 
many  of  the  unemployed  and  clamorous 
Parisian  workmen. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
her  artistic  plans  was  the  foimdation  of 
the  famous  porcelain  works  at  Sevres.  Se- 
vres Avas  almost  entirely  her  creation. 
For  the  factory  she  set  apart  a  palace, 
provided  with  beautiful  gardens,  foun- 
tains, canals,  and  whatever  could  add 
to  the  charm  of  the  place,  or  the 
pleasure  of  the  workmen,  for  whom  she 
procured  various  immunities  and  privi- 
leges, including  the  much-prized  liberty 
of  hunting  in  the  forest  as  Avell  as  the 
petite  chasse.  The  manufacture  itself 
she  watched  over  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, frequently  visiting  "the  works, 
suggesting  new  objects  and  new  designs, 
sometimes  furnishing  designs  herself,  or 
making  alterations  in  those  laid  before 
her,  or  proposing  new  combinations  of 
color.  Choice  woiks  were  executed  at 
her  desire,  and  painted  by  eminent 
artists  in  order  to  ))resent  to  the  king  or 
some  favorite  prince  or  minister,  or  to 
adorn  her  own  apartments.  To  pur- 
chase costly  articles  from  the  Sevres 
works  Avas  a  successful  mode  of  Avinning 
her  favor,  and  she  soon  had  the  ha])pi- 
ness  to  find  the  taste  for  Sevres, 
especially  her  oavu  favorite  ^9««e  tendre, 


become  a  rage.  The  true  old  SeAn-es  is 
perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  of  her 
artistic  taste  as  can  be  found.  Elegant, 
brilliant,  luxui-ious,  you  have  in  it  the 
genuine  Art  Pompadour,  as  it  was  de- 
signated by  French  critics,  the  art  that 
has  colored  every  subsequent  species  of 
French  design,  and  with  some  little  dif- 
ference of  style  is  the  prevalent  Parisian 
art  of  to-day. 

Well  would  it  have  been  had  she  been 
content  to  direct  the  arts  of  France. 
But  she  became  as  much  the  ruler  of 
the  state  councils  as  she  Avas  of  tlie  ate- 
liers. Ministers  w^ere  made  and  dis- 
graced at  her  bidding,  and  to  her  France 
OAved  the  most  disgraceful  and  desola- 
ting of  her  Avars,  and  much  of  the  misery 
of  her  people.  "  Even  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,"  the  ablest 
of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XV.,  as  Ville- 
main  has  truly  said,  "  subordinated  itself 
to  her  friA'olous  and  profane  influence." 
It  was  under  this  iniluence  that  the  ab- 
solutism of  France  became  at  once  in- 
tolerable and  contemptible,  and  tlie  poA'- 
erty  and  oppression  of  the  masses  Avere 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  reign  of 
the  Pompadour  Avas  the  preparation  of 
the  Revolution.  Apres  nous  le  deluge, 
saitl  her  ignoble  master,  and  it  came 
quickly. 

The  last  years  of  the  Marquise  Avere 
full  of  bitterness.  She  was  constantly 
ill ;  always  Aveai-y.  She  kncAv  that  she 
was  hated  by  the  nation,  euAned  and 
despised  by  the  Court.  No  arts  could 
conceal  the  loss  of  her  beauty,  and  she 
had  to  endure  the  indifference  of  her 
once  impassioned  lover,  and  the  gibes 
of  merciless  and  irrepressible  satiiists. 
The  subjection  of  Louis  to  her  opinions 
had  groAvn  into  a  habit;  but  slie  found 
that  it  Avas  only  by  incessant  exertions, 
and  the  utmost  complaisance  to  his  ever- 
growing licentif'usness,  that  she  could 
keej)  him  in  gxxul  temper,  or  ho)'e  to 
retain  her  hold  upon  his  feeble  intellect. 
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What  is  poetry  in  the  common  mean- 
ing of  the  Avoid,  jioetiy  as  aimrt  frcm 
ordinary  prose,  poet)-y  as  Ave  under- 
stand it  in  all  its  manifold  shajies,  from 
a  psalm  of  DaAid  to  an  idyl  of  Tenny- 
son, from  Homer's  Iliad  to  BroAvning's 
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"  Dramatis  Persona^,"  from  an  ode  of 
Horace  to  "  Edwin  of  Deira  ?  "  What 
is  it  that  distinguishes  even  third-rate 
verse  from  the  most  poetic  prose  ? 
Why  do  we  naturally  think  of  Swin- 
burne and  Buchanan,  let  us  say,  as  ar- 
tists difterina;  in  kind  from  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  ?  Both  the  latter  have  wiitten 
passages,  pages,  whole  volumes,  brim- 
ming over  with  poetic  fancy;  and  yet 
we  never  think  of  classing  them  among 
poets  proper.  Writers  of  prose  poems 
they  may  sometimes  be  called,  but  poets 
in  t!ie  vulgar  sense,  never. 

Of  many  possible  answers  to  such 
questions,  the  most  obvious  may  also  be 
accepted  as  the  most  true.  Verse  after 
all  is  verse,  and  prose  prose,  though 
each  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  for 
the  other.  Everything  in  nature  has  its 
own  distinctive  form,  its  own  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  existence,  other- 
wise ideal  and  incomplete.  The  vague 
thoughts  that  brood  within  us  are  born 
into  the  world  through  foi"m  only, 
through  this  or  that  outward  vehicle  of 
artistic,  scientific,  or  mechanical  energy. 
In  the  world  of  our  daily  experience 
form  and  essence  are  found  wedded  to- 
gether as  inseparably  as  living  soul  with 
living  body.  In  art,  as  in  social  life,  the 
style  is  part  of  the  man,  because  it  is  the 
shape  in  which  his  thoughts  evolve  them- 
selves, the  mould  into  which  they  have 
been  run.  A  man's  foot,  his  arm,  his 
facial  outlines,  all  bear  witness  in  their 
several  ways  to  corresponding  features 
of  his  inward  temperament ;  a  witness  to 
which  ancient  sculpture  was  marvellous- 
ly alive,  and  which  the  popular  instinct 
has  never  entirely  overlooked. 

In  all  good  verse  one  feels  how  large- 
ly the  form  determines  the  eftect  pro- 
duced, how  diflerent  are  the  thoughts 
expressed  therein  from  the  same 
thoughts  expressed  in  mere  prose.  The 
poet  thinks  in  musical  ])hrases,  the  prose- 
writer  in  the  terms  of  ordinary  speech. 
The  one  paints,  the  other  describes. 
The  one  sings,  the  other  recites.  Poetry 
is  to  jirose  what  the  Taj-Mahal  at  Agra  is 
to  a  London  warehouse  or  a  Lancashire 
mill ;  what  "Israel  in  Egypt  "  or  Beet- 
hoven's Fifth  Symphony  is  to  an  oration 
by  Mr.  Mason  Jones ;  wliat  graceful 
dancing  is  to  graceful  walking ;  what 
the  Belvedere  Apollo  is  to  a  portrait- 
bust  of  the  Queen.     Music,  in  one  shape 


or  'another,  is  the  natural  language  of 
artistic  emotion,  the  language  of  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  the 
musician,  the  poet.  A  keen  sense  of 
melody,  whether  simple  or  liarmonized, 
underlies  all  the  arts,  suggesting  to 
sculpture  its  noblest  outlines,  to  archi- 
tecture its  fairest  ])roportions,  to  paint- 
ing its  softest  harmonies  of  shade  and 
color,  to  music  its  most  exquisite  blend- 
ing of  sweet  sounds,  to  poetry  its  most 
graceful  turns  of  phrase  and  rhythm. 
AH  true  art  in  short  is  uttered  music, 
and  music  is  but  another  name  for 
poetry. 

But  is  there  no  poetry  in  well-written 
prose,  no  music  in  the  tones  and  turns 
of  ordinary  siieech  ?  Is  not  all  nature 
alive  with  melody,  from  the  thunder  of 
waves  upon  the  shoi-e  or  the  soughing 
of  the  wind  in  a  pine  forest,  to  the  qui- 
ring of  birds  in  spring  and  the  buzzing 
of  innumerous  bees  among  the  heather? 
Yes,  indeed  ;  but  tlie  melodies  of  nature 
form,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  for 
the  melodies  of  art,  and  the  melodies  of 
written  or  sjioken  prose  are  at  best  but 
rude  outshapings  of  the  subtler  melody 
that  breathes  in  all  genuine  verse.  Art, 
like  the  bee,  gathers  honey  from  all 
sweet  things  of  nature ;  and  poetry  may 
be  called  the  quintessence,  the  concen- 
trated spirit  of  tlie  roses  blowing  in  the 
domains  of  literature.  Song,  in  short, 
in  its  twofold  aspect  of  musical  verse 
and  rhythmical  music,  is  the  fruitful 
flower  and  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree  whose 
leaves  represent  the  less  rhythmical  utter- 
ances, the  numerl  lege  soluti  of  work-a- 
day  prose.  The  poet  and  the  prose- 
writer  are  fellow-travellers  in  the  same 
broad  realm  of  nature.  Each  looks 
around  him  with  open  eyes  and  ears  at- 
tentive, swift  to  discover  the  things 
that  best  suit  his  genius,  hungry  to  take 
up  within  himself  all  kinds  of  seminal 
facts,  images,  windfalls,  waifs,  sugges- 
tions, which,  after  due  transmission 
through  the  power-looms  of  liis  mind, 
shall  come  forth  again  in  full  coherent 
shapeliness,  for  the  profit  and  delight  of 
his  fellow-men.  Each  fultils  his  proper 
mission  :  the  one  appealing  to  the  mind 
mainly  through  the  processes  of  ordi- 
nary logic;  the  other  mastering  the  soul 
throixgh  the  "  simple,  sweet,  and  sensu- 
ous" utterances  of  a  creative  fancy. 

The  prose-writer  may  also  be  an  ar- 
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tist ;  but  art  is  an  accident,  not  the  es- 
sence of  his  work.  The  poet,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  notliing  if  he  be  not  all 
artist ;  and  as  art  is  eminently  rhyth- 
mical, poetry*  the  natural  outcome  of 
melodious  thoughts,  cannot  help  speak- 
ing in  phj-ases  more  or  less  rhythmically 
tuneful.  Prose  too  has  rhythmicalca- 
dences,  a  not  inaudible  music  of  its  own, 
rising  and  falling  gratefully  on  the  ear 
like  tlie  words  of  the  "clear-toned 
Pylian  speaker."  But  the  freer  it  is 
from  set  musical  turns,  from  regular 
recurrences  of  marked  rhythm,  the  less 
often  we  strike  on  passages  that  look 
like  prose  but  read  very  like  broken 
verse,  by  so  much  the  nearer  does  the 
form  of  it  correspond  to  its  inward 
character,  and  come  up  to  our  instinc- 
tive conception  of  what  prose  should  be. 

In  all  good  pi-ose-writing  you  may 
catch  undoubted  undertones  of  i-hyth- 
mical  harmony.  Milton,  Clarendon, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Dryden,  Addison, 
Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  Hume, 
will  at  once  strike  the  English  reader  as 
splendid  examples  of  a  fact  discernible 
in  all  literatures,  from  the  days  of 
Cicero  and  Livy  to  those  of  Emerson, 
Michelet,  Carlyle,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
Well-fitting  words  and  phrases,  foir- 
flowing  sentences,  finely  modulated 
periods,  paragraphs  that  sway  the  mind 
with  a  rare  succession  of  long-drawn, 
noble,  satisfying  harmonies,  such  things, 
all  or  some  of  them,  are  sure  to  enhance 
the  mental  pleasure  Ave  derive  from 
reading  or  hearing  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Bi'ight's,  a  chapter  fi-om  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Charles  Keade  or  George  Eliot,  a  page 
from  the  histories  of  Mr.  Froude  or 
Dean  Milman,  or  a  calmly  reasoned, 
carefully  worded  essay  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill.  But  the  undertones  here  must 
still  be  undertones.  Prose  ceases  to  be 
prose,  becomes  a  mere  slipshod  carica- 
ture of  verse,  when  those  suggestions  of 
underlying  music  blend  themselves  into 
forms  more  definite  than  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  or  the  distance-softened  voices 
of  a  neighboring  city.  The  speaker 
should  never  let  his  audience  fimcy  they 
are  listening  to  a  singer  out  of  ])lace. 

Some  of  our  greatest  ])rose-writers 
have,  indeed,  been  poets,  poets  often  of 
the  iirst  rank.  But  their  works,  even 
wliile  they  illustrate  the  points  of  family 
likeness,    show    yet    more    clearly    the 


gulfs  of  essential  difference  between 
verse  and  ])rose.  Writers  like  Milton. 
Campbell,  Southey,  Moore,  were  too 
good  artists  to  ignore  that  difference ; 
had  far  too  much  sense  to  borrow  from 
poetry  her  peculiar  graces  in  oi-der  to 
lend  prose  an  air  of  wishing  to  be  poe- 
try if  it  could.  For  each  kind  of  work 
they  reserved  the  befitting  treatment, 
and  their  excellence  in  the  field  of 
prose,  if  largely  owing  to  that  gift  of 
expression  which  prose-writers  enjoy 
in  common  with  poets,  was  further 
heightened  by  a  wise  foi-bearance  from 
all  attempts  to  make  their  homelier  ut- 
terances ape  the  music  and  the  imagery 
of  heaven-reaching  song.  Beer  is  good, 
and  wine  is  good,  and  both  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  alcohol  and  water, 
but  to  mix  them  together  in  one 
draught  would  commonly  be  deemed 
the  surest  method  of  spoiling  each. 

Tunefulness  and  rhythm,  rhythmical 
form  and  tuneful  essence,  these  are  the 
main  distinguishing  marks  of  all  good 
poetry.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
music  proper  ?  True,  for  is  not  music 
inarticulate  poetry,  even  as  poetry  may 
1)0  called  articulate  music?  In  discuss- 
ing the  latter  there  is  no  need  to  draw 
further  distinctions  between  sisters  so 
nearly  alike.  Enough^  for  present  pur- 
poses, to  dwell  on  tlie  supremely  musical 
origin  of  verse.  The  analysis  may  not 
be  exliaustive  :  what  analysis  of  things 
human  ever  is?  But  it  claims  at  any 
rate  to  lay  hold  of  one  indispensable 
clew  to  the  right  appreciation  of  poetry 
as  apart  from  prose.  In  talking  of  poetry 
or  verse  as  articulate  music,  we  mean 
always  music  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
thoughts  that  breathe  must  be  musical 
thoughts;  tlie  words  that  burn  must 
keep  fair  time  and  tune  with  the  fancies 
that  inspire  them.  In  other  words, 
verse  is  or  should  be  the  due  rhythmical 
embodiment  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings conceived  by  a  truly  musical  soul. 

The  closer  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  original  thoughts  and  their 
outward  clothing,  between  the  musical 
essence  and  the  rhythmical  form,  the 
nu^re  agreeably  on  the  whole  will  our 
minds  l)e  swayed,  soothed,  uplifted  by 
the  results  produced.  When  the  execu- 
tion matches  the  conception,  like  the 
marriage  of  "  perfect  music  into  perfect 
words,"    then,   of  course,   the    jtleasure 
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derivable  from  tlie  whole  reaehos  its  ut- 
most height.  It  is  a  j.ertect  pleasure, 
varyiug  in  quality  with  the  quality  of 
the  thought  conceived.  Tlie  one  will 
be  deeper  and  more  abiding  in  propor- 
tion as  the  other  is  fairer,  worthier,  or 
more  sublime.  Like  to  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  Raphael  among  painters,  of 
Handel  or  Mozart  among  musicians,  is 
the  ]>re-emineuce  of  a  Homer  or  a 
Shakespeare  among  poets.  In  those 
great  masters  of  their  several  aits  one 
sees  the  marvellous  union  of  vast  imagi- 
native ]iower  Avith  superlative  skill  in 
expressing  it  through  worthy  forms. 

Marvellous  union ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  how  much  too  rare  !  How  sadly 
common  it  is  to  see  great  conceptions 
altogether  marred  by  weakness  of  ex- 
pression, and  strength  of  expression 
lavishly  squandered  on  poor  concep- 
tions !  It  is  the  old  story  of  Soci'ates 
and  Xantippe  ;  of  the  fairy  who  came 
unasked  to  the  christening;  of  ill-mated 
unions  everywhere  in  all  times.  A 
Ilaydon  fails  to  embody  conceptions  to 
the  height  of  which  an  Etty  or  a  Key- 
nold^,  for  all  his  mastery  of  expression, 
could  never  rise.  Cromwell's  si)eeches 
fell  as  much  below  his  best  thoughts 
as  those  of  Cicero  towered  above 
his  l)est.  Nature  seems  to  take  a  cruel 
delight  in  spoiling  her  fiirest  handi- 
work, yoking  together  things  unequal 
or  inconsistent,  jangling  her  sweetest 
harmonies  into  discords,  jumbling  up 
good  with  evil,  strength  and  frailty, 
wisdom  and  foolishness,  in  a  strange  un- 
reasonable way.  Once  in  a  thousand 
years  she  produces  a  Socrates  or  a 
Shakespeai'e,  as  if  to  remind  us  common 
men  of  the  possibilities  latent  in  her 
wildest  moods.  At  all  other  times  we 
are  bidden,  perhaps  in  mercy,  to  gaze 
on  excellences  more  or  less  blurred  by 
defects  from  the  faded  ^glories  of  him 
who  "  took  all  nature  for  his  pro- 
vince" to  the  grovelling  genius  of  poor 
Edgar  Poe.  Even  a  Shakespeare,  if 
we  look  more  closely  at  him,  sinks  on 
the  whole  below  our  sense  of  his  high- 
est powers.  He  is  always  greater  than 
his  noblest  utterances.  There  are  flaws 
in  th;it  outward  image  of  him,  liis 
print e< I  jilays,  which  he  himself  in  his 
brighter  moments  must  have  regretted 
as  keenly  as  the  most  loyal  of  his  critics 
could  regret  for  him  now.     And  there 


are  other  flaws  which  it  seems  idle  to 
regret,  because  he  does  but  share  them 
in  common  \viih  all  wlio  wield  the  two- 
edged  weapon  of  human  speech.  It 
was  something  moie  than  mere  cynicism 
which  prompted  Goldsmitii's  saying 
about  language  being  given  us  to  con- 
ceal our  thoughts  ;  for  all  too  certain  it 
is  that  speech  does  partially  hide  or 
misrepresent  too  many  of  the  thoughts 
we  strive  in  the  purest  faith  to  utter. 
It  serves  at  the  best  of  times  but  as  a 
veil  that  floats  between  us  and  the  outer 
world  ;  and  veils,  however  transparent, 
have  a  trick  of  altering,  not  always  in- 
deed for  the  worse,  the  character  of  the 
faces  behind  them. 

More  ])lastic  than  the  sculptor's  mar- 
ble, words  are  also  far  more  uncertain. 
The  despair  of  sculptor  or  painter  in 
trying  to  reach  U]>  to  the  heiglit  of  his 
own  ideals,  cannot  be  greater  than  the 
despair  of  the  poet,  to  whom  language 
furnishes  at  once  the  shifting  material, 
and  the  roughly  fashioned  tools  of  his 
ai't.  Within  limits  easy  to  define,  one 
can  imagine  the  sculptor  gazing  on  his 
work,  and  calling  it  very  good.  His 
marble  poem  may  live  unchanged,  un- 
marred  forever,  teaching  nearly  the 
same  lesson  to  men  of  all  ages,  and  al- 
most every  clime.  To  the  intelligent 
Englishman  of  to-day,  the  Belvedere 
Apollo  speaks  as  eloquently  as  it  did 
to  the  average  Homan  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  But  with  means  ap))arently 
larger  and  more  manageable,  the  poet 
has  commonly  far  fewer  chances  of  fulfill- 
ing his  aim.  His  words,  however  beautiful 
to  the  men  of  one  age,  may  lose  half  their 
lustre  or  their  meaning  in  the  next. 
How  many  Frenchmen  were  ever  in 
perfect  sym])athy  with  our  world-remem- 
bered Shakespeare  ?  To  how  many 
Englishmen,  nay,  to  liow  many  modern 
Greeks,  does  old  Homer  reveal  the  ful- 
ness of  his  poetic  worth  ?  Byron  is 
only  now  rising  from  undeserved 
eclipse.  Moore's  sun  is  gone  or  going 
down.  Pope  lingers  in  pale  twilight, 
like  the  shade  of  Achilles  in  realms 
Plutonian.  Is  Spenser,  is  Cliaucer  read, 
loved,  thoroughly  digested  by  readers 
even  of  high  and  varied  ctdture?  Even 
with  regard  to  Shakespeare  himself,  how 
vast  the  number  of  those  admirers 
who  bestow  their  admiration  wholly  or 
mainly   upon  trust ;    while   of   the    re- 
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niainder  how  very  few  are  likely  to 
grasp  the  full  range  of  their  idol's 
powers,  to  follow  his  every  turn  of 
thought  and  feeling,  to  weigh  in  per- 
fectly equal  balance  his  excellences  and 
his  defects ! 

Time  and  fiishion,  manifest  destiny 
and  seeming  chance,  the  force  of  habit, 
of  mental  associations,  the  growth  of 
popular  misconceptions,  changes  slow 
or  sudden  in  national  manners  and 
modes  of  thought ;  all  those  regular  and 
irregular  processes,  which  accoimt  for 
the  alternate  corruption  and  renewal  of 
a  nation's  language,  add  continually 
fresh  folds  to  the  veil  originally  flung 
between  the  poet's  innermost  ideas  and 
his  formal  utterances.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  clouds  of  commentative 
dust  raised  by  a  swarm  of  rival  inter- 
preters round  hundreds  of  doubtful 
passages  in  the  Bible  or  in  Shakespeare's 
plays.  How  are  you  to  extract  the  pure 
gold  of  natural  meaning  from  out  that 
dross  of  perplexed,  and  perplexing 
words?  In  vain  does  a  Jowett  point 
out  the  only  rational  mode  of  interpi-et- 
ing  the  one  ;  and  a  Payne  Collier  fur- 
nish an  almost  unfailing  means  for 
repniring  manifest  flaws  in  the  other.* 
Commentators  would  keep  on  wrangling, 
and  enforcing  their  pet  conclusions  on  a 
puzzled  world,  even  if  Isaiah  or  Shake- 
speare were  to  rise  from  the  grave,  and 
bring  out  an  authentic  edition,  duly 
annotated,  of  liis  own  works. 

But  again,  if  tlie  lapse  of  time  bears 
hard  upcm  the  poet,  not  seldom  has  the 
poet  borne  hard  upon  himself  His 
attempts  to  alter,  to  improve,  to  remodel 
his  handiwork,  too  often  lead  to  the  mar- 
ring of  its  better  without  mending  its 
worse  parts.  Byron's  poems  are  among 
the  very  few  which  have  gained  by  after 
revision  more  than  they  have  lost.  Cray 
and  Campbell  pruned  away  excrescences 
which  some  at  least  of  their  critics 
would  willingly  have  spared.  Tennyson 
himself,  in  one  or  two  well-known  in- 
stances, notable  in  the  stanzas  altered 
from  "  The  Princess  "  for  his  volume  of 
Selections,  has  replaced  a  beautitul  line, 

*  It  seems  strange  to  me  liow  any  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  unbiassed  reader  can  doubt  the 
self-evident  Tightness  of  all  the  more  important 
emendations  contained  in  the  Collier  folio.  Who- 
ever put  thein  there,  they  speak  for  themselves — 
even  in  llio  case  of  tlic  "  table  of  green  frieze."     i 


or  poem,  by  one  less  beautiful.  It  is 
dangerous  for  a  poet  in  after  years,  or 
in  cooler  moments  to  meddle  with  the 
fruits,  however  faulty,  of  an  inspiration 
always  surest  when  least  conscious  of 
its  own  workings.  Great  things  are 
done  off-hand,  unconsciously,  in  great 
moments.  Sober  criticism  may  have  its 
uses,  may  sometimes  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  the  doing  of  yet  greater  things,  by 
the  light  it  throws  on  this  or  that  short- 
coming in  the  past.  But  it  can  never 
fill  the  place  of  true  poetic  insight. 
The  iron  must  be  heated  over  again  if 
you  would  alter  its  shape  or  mend  its 
character.  Inspiration  must  be  left  to 
judge  of  inspiration.  If  you  cannot 
put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders, 
neither  can  you  expect  the  poet's  f  uicy 
to  burn  always  at  white  heat.  Apollo's 
bow  is  not  always  bent,  noi*  would  it  be 
half  so  powerful  if  it  were.  Genius 
also  has  its  ebbs  and  flows,  its  creative 
and  its  critical  moods ;  and  only  on 
pain  of  utter  failure  may  it  seek  to 
reproduce  the  one  directly  through  the 
other.  Critical  insight  and  creative 
power  are  not  indeed  always,  and  alto- 
gether foes;  for  a  broad  bottom  of 
spiritual  sympathy  underlies  them  both, 
giving  to  each  its  proper  starting-point, 
and  bearing  each  as  it  were  to  a  common 
goal.  But  so  rare  is  their  perfect  union 
in  the  same  minds,  still  more  at  the  same 
moment,  that  for  practical  purposes,  the 
contrast  popularly  drawn  between  the 
poet's  fancy  and  the  critic's  judgment 
may  be  accepted  as  a  general  truth. 
The  sun  and  the  stars  shine  together  in  the 
same  universe;  but  to  the  dwellers  on 
this  earth,  the  stars  grow  visible  only 
when  the  sun  has  passed  below  the 
horizon. 

When  the  glow  of  a  poet's  inspiration 
dies  ofl",  the  light  of  critical  reflection 
gleams  bright  but  cold  upon  the  gather- 
ing darkness.  At  such  a  time  may  the 
poet  think  calmly  over  what  he  has  done, 
measure  the  distance  between  the  issue 
and  the  aim,  and  store  up  rare  instruc- 
tions for  his  future  work.  But  let  him 
beware  of  tampering  over-zealously  with 
his  former  utteranees,  lest  he  succeed  in 
maiming  what  lie  only  meant  to  prune. 
After  due  ponilering,  let  him  wait  (ptietly 
for  the  returning  sunrise.  Even  so,  he  can- 
not secure  himself  against  the  ditt'ercnce 
between   one  day's  brightness  and  an- 
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other's.  Tlicold  inspivntion  may  never 
quite  return,  just  na  a  dieam  once  broken 
can  never  be  quite  reneAvcd.  The  tlion^ht 
that  yesterday,  that  an  hour  ago,  fiUed 
him  with  its  informing  energy, may  by  this 
time  have  faded  into  the  pale  dim  ghost 
of  its  younger  self.  His  fancy  flickers 
as  his  judgment  burns  clearer ;  youth 
"wanes  and  manhood  melts  into  age ; 
Homer  nods  and  Shakespeare  droops 
his  wing  ;  the  poet  of  "  Paradise  Lost  " 
betrays  an  old  man's  fondness  for  his 
"  Paradise  Regained  ; "  and  the  Second 
Part  of  Goetiie's  "Faust"  lacks  half 
the  dramatic  force  and  fulness  of  the 
First.  Age  hath,  indeed,  its  own  au- 
tumnal glories ;  but  the  poet's  prime 
claims  nearest  kinship  with  the  teeming 
freshness  of  a  full-blown  spring ;  and, 
like  tl)e  spring,  its  hours  of  fairest  sun- 
shine are  sometimes  interspersed  with 
hours  of  chilling  gloom. 

Let  us  grant,  then,  the  too  frequent 
inequality  between  the  poetic  thought 
and  its  translation  into  words — an  ine- 
quality varying  wdth  evei-y  instance  ;  for 
if  the  thought  be  sometimes  greater 
than  the  words,  the  words  are  not  sel- 
dom greater  than  the  thought.  But 
the  admission  makes  nothing  against 
our  rule.  Li  dealing  with  the  fruits  of 
human  genius  we  have  always  to  allow 
for  the  proofs  of  human  imperfection. 
We  must  strike  a  fair  balance  between 
theoretic  likelihoods  and  patent  facts, 
between  our  standards  of  ideal  excel- 
lence and  our  experience  of  actual 
results.  Within  due  limits  the  critic, 
like  the  astronomer,  Avill  always  count 
on  the  presence  of  disturbing  forces. 
Enough  for  him  if  the  discrepancies 
between  aim  and  issue  be  not  too  marked, 
if  the  poet's  language  prove,  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  translation  of  the  poet's 
thought,  if  the  rhythmical  form  corre- 
spond as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  musi- 
cal essence. 

The  closer  the  correspondence,  the 
more  successful  will  the  poem  itself  be, 
viewed  as  a  work  of  art.  But  closeness 
of  correspondence  means  something 
very  different  from  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment. Poetry,  like  painting,  can  be 
tested  only  by  general  rules.  Two  or 
three  great  artists  will  handle  the  same 
subject  in  as  many  different  ways,  and 
yet  the  work  of  each,  taken  sej^arately, 
shall    seem   the   fittest    from    its    own 


point  of  view.  And  so  of  a  genuine 
])oet  we  may  s.ay  that  whatever  gar]> 
he  chooses  ibi-  the  clothing  of  his  thought 
seems  to  be  the  only  natural,  therefore 
the  fittest  garb.  His  utteratices  fall 
naturally  as  it  were  into  a  certain  har- 
mony of  diily  rhythmical  cadences, 
with  effect  as  satisifying  as  that  which 
follows  every  movement  of  a  really 
graceful  child.  In  respect  of  this  wild 
propriety,  this  artless  seeming  unison  of 
form  with  spirit,  very  few  poets  can  be 
compared  with  Shelley,  Wander  with 
him  where  you  will,  you  feel  yourself 
listening  to  one  of  nature's  sweetest 
voices,  bodying  forth 

"  In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art," 

the  quick-springing  emotions  of  a  mar- 
vellously tuneful  soul.  Whether  he  is 
dramatizing  the  crimes  and  sorrows  of 
the  Cenci  family,  or  exulting  with  Pro- 
metheus in  the  overthrow  of  long-tri- 
umphant wrong,  or  chanting  with  the 
Greeks  the  new  birth  of  freedom  and 
Hellas,  or  soaring  heavenward  with  the 
lark  in  a  long  bui-st  of  lyric  ecstasy,  or 
trilling  some  tender  lay  in  honor  of 
evening  and  his  best  beloved,  you  feel 
that  the  poet's  fancies  cannot  help  taking 
the  form  in  which  his  happy  artlessness 
or  his  unrivalled  art  has  clothed  them. 
In  his  case  form  and  essence  are  su- 
premely one.  His  poetry  may  some- 
times be  too  ethereal  or  too  diffuse,  some 
of  his  graver  utterances  may  lack  the 
coherent  force,  the  lifelike  breadth  and 
clearness  of  more  human  if  not  always 
greater  bards ;  but  the  magic  warble  of 
his  many-cadeuced  verse,  and  the  mas- 
terly graces  of  a  diction  never  forced, 
never  too  ornate,  severely  sim})le  at  need 
as  that  of  Dante,  and  always  tuneful  as 
if  Italian,  not  English,  were  the  instru- 
ment he  had  to  play  upon,  claim  for 
Shelley  the  poet  a  close  spiritual  kinship 
with  the  prince  of  born  melodists,  Mo- 
zart. There  is  no  need,  of  course,  to 
push  the  comparison  too  fav,  else  were 
it  easy  to  show  how  widely  in  many 
things  the  poet  of  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound "  and  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam " 
differs  from  the  composer  of  "  Don 
Juan,"  and  the  "Twelfth  Mass."  But 
in  the  one  great  gift  of  musical  expres- 
sion the  two  are  wonderfully  and  essen- 
tially alike. 
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THE  GODDESSES  OF  LIBERTY.* 

Social  results,  like  other  results,  rare- 
ly arise,  except  from  pre-existing  causes 
which  have  paved  the  way  for  theui. 
The  so-called  "  Goddesses  of  Liberty  "  did 
not  spring  from  the  Revolution  like  so 
many  Miiiervas  from  the  brain  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  The  fair  but  frail  mar- 
chionesses, painted  by  Greuze,  Watteau, 
and  Boucher,  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI.  by  a  generation  of 
women  whose  studies  and  }mrsuiis  were 
of  a  more  serious  charactei-,  and  whose 
only  relaxations  were  rural  or  pastoral 
vocations.  The  "  Xouvelle  Heloise  "  and 
the  "Emile  "  of  Rousseau,  the  pedantry 
of  the  Genevese  Madame  Necker,  the 
example  of  the  queen  herself  at  Tiianon, 
all  tended  in  tiie  same  direction.     Ma- 


Duke  of  Chartres,  and  then  by  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  having  made  her  appear- 
ance at  Longchamjjs  covered  with  dia- 
monds, and  in  an  equipage  with  six 
horses.  Mademoiselle  Cleophile,  a  mei-e 
ballet-girl,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Aman- 
da made  an  allowance  of  six  hundred 
louis  a  month,  must  of  necessity  do  the 
same  thing.  The  king's  brother,  nay, 
his  very  valet -de-chambre,  M.  de  Ja 
Bi)rde,  who  countenanced  the  extrava- 
gances of  La  Prairie,  also  set  examples 
which  were  soon  followed  by  the 
"  grands  seigneurs  "  and  the  "  fermiers 
generaux,''  wiio  could  best  afford  such 
luxurious  indulgences,  and  launch  forth 
in  such  inmioral  extravagances.  It  was 
thus  that  the  theatre  became  at  this 
epoch  of  transition  more  in  vogue  than 
the  court.     Mademoiselle  Arnould,  pro- 


dame  de  Genlis  aided  the  movement  bv    f^^^?.^  ^^  *^^  ^"^^  °^'  Lauragnais,  had 


introducing  the  educational  romance 
girls  aspired  to  science  and  politics,  while 
their  religion  and  morals  were  being 
alike  undermined.  The  Abbe  Barthele- 
my  made  the  Greek  Hetaira,  Aspasia, 
and  Phryne  popular  by  his  "Young  Ana- 
charsis;  "  and  strong-minded  femak'S  pre- 
tended to  imitate  antiquity,  and,  like  so 
many  Lasthenias,  assumed  a  disguise  that 
they  might  be  initiated  in  the  lessons  of 
the  Platos  of  the  day. 

Previous  to  the  epoch  of  Louis  XVI., 
actresses — albeit    always 


„- "-v"    exercismg    a       <?  ^/r - 

certain  sway  in  society  by  their  talents,     °^  Marat,  ballet-gn-ls  decorated  the 
their  beauty,  and  their  graces— were  not     ^'^^^^  ?*  ^^^^  republic  with gailands ;  a 


gr; 
introduced  into  the  world.  The  homage 
paid  to  them  seldom  extended  beyond 
the  stage  itself;  but  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI.,  although  himself  of  serious  prin- 
ciples, the  actresses  assumed  quite  a  new 
position.  Princes,  noblemen,  and  gentle- 
men vied  with  one  another  in  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  made  to  enhance  the 
brilliancy  and  scandalous  profusion  of 
their  mistresses.  Mademoiselle  Guimard 
was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Prince  of  ISoubise,  to  rival  the  princesses 
of  the  blood,  She  had  a  quasi-regal 
chateau  at  Pantin,  and  a  hotel  in  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  in  both  of  which 
operas  and  ballets  were  enacted  in  the 
presence  of  five  hundred  guests.  Made- 
moiselle Duthe,  who,  alter  ruining  the 
Marquis  de  Genlis,  was  protected  by  the 


her  literary  and  philosophical  reunions  ; 
and  the  public  took  a  greater  interest  in 
the  doings  of  the  young  Raucourt,  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Maillard,  and  of  Mademoiselle 
Desgarcins,  than  in  those  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily ;  and  when  the  approach  of  the  Revolu- 
tion made  itself  felt,  these  stage  beauties 
and  favorites  were  among  the  first  to 
herald  the  triumphs  of  the  insurgents  by 
songs  and  poetical  declamations.  The 
great  comedians  were  the  first  goddesses 
of  Reason  and  of  Liberty,  the"  choir  of 
theOpera  celebrated  the  funeral  service 

sta- 
and. 


*Les  Deesses  de  la  Libertd 
Amyot,  Editeur. 


Par  M.  Capefigue. 


ever  in  pursuit  ot  applause  and  popular- 
ity, these  personages  were  among  the 
first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fraternitv  to 
the  Chaumettes  and  the  lieberts,  the  fa- 
vorites of  the  day,  and  tlie  avowed  wor- 
ship[)ers  of  nature. 

The  contagion  of  these  bad  examples 
spread  to  the  middle  classes.  Daughters 
of  bankers,  merchants,  and  professional 
men,^  hitherto  piously  educated,  were 
now  imbued  with  philosophical  ideas  by 
the  works  of  Diderot  and  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  aiul  they  n-jected  as  naivetes  all 
that  they  had  previously  been  taught  to 
love  and  respect.  Religious  forms  were, 
with  many,  gone  through  merely  as  a 
matter  of  habit  or  etiquette.  There 
was  no  faith  in  their  inner  hearts.  Wit- 
ness Madame  Camille  Desmoulins,  an 
excellent  mother  and  courageous  in  the 
presence  of  death,  yet  doubting  in  her 
last  prayer  the  very  existence  of  a  Deity. 
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The  lower  classes  were  the  last  to  be 
demoralized.  The  girls  of  the  working 
classes  liked  to  laugh,  to  dance  now  and 
then  at  the  Porcherons,  but  still  they 
were  faithful  to  their  church.  Mesdanies 
de  la  Halle,  proud  of  their  prerogatives 
and  their  privileges  (they  had  their  entree 
at  Versailles  on  the  occasion  of  great 
festivals,  as  a  mai-riage  or  a  biith),  were 
zealous  in  favor  of  Saint  Eustache, 
where  they  hail  their  own  altar  to  the 
Virgin  ;  if  their  language  was  bold,  still 
their  hearts  were  in  the  right  place,  and 
up  to  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  they 
had  been  devoted  to  their  king  and 
their  church. 

How,  then,  was  such  a  change 
wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Halles  and  of  the  grisettes  as  to  render 
them  accomplices  in  the  atrocities  of  the 
Revolution  ?  This  demoralization  came, 
according  to  Capefigue,  not  from  the 
people,  but  from  the  higlier  classes.  It 
was  the  fashion  in  the  court,  where  tiie 
evil  that  ensued  was  never  dreamt  of,  to 
deprive  Marie  Antoinette  of  her  pres- 
tige, to  deny  her  good  qualities,  and  to 
represent  her  as  a  deceitful,  intriguing 
stranger.  The  Comte  de  Provence  and 
his  friends  particularly  lent  themselves 
to  tliis  system  of  disparagement,  and 
pamphlets  and  caricatures  are  still  in 
existence  which  had  no  other  origin. 
These  calumnies  came  down  the  marble 
staiicases  of  Versailles  and  from  the 
bosquets  of  Trianon,  and  spread  among 
the  i^eople,  who  believed  in  them,  and 
the  queen,  who  was  at  first  ridiculed  as 
Madame  Deficit,  was  afterwards  apos- 
trophized as  Madame  Veto.  Tiie  well- 
known  "  Carmagnole," 

Madame  Veto  avait  promis 
De  faii'e  egorger  tout  Paris, 
was  only  a  vulgar  rendering  of  coup- 
lets hrst  sung  at  the  banquets  that  fol- 
lowed upon  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General.  The  Marquis  de  Lameth  and 
De  Lafayette  never  ceased  to  represent 
their  noble  sovereign  to  the  people  as 
an  Austrian  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
France  for  the  sake  of  her  family.  The 
flying  sheets  and  placards  which  came 
into  vogue  with  the  convocation  of  nota- 
bles assisted  materially  in  demoralizing 
the  hearts  of  the  females  of  the  lower 
classes ;  emissaries  gifted  with  a  rude 
energetic  eloquence,  born  of  evil,  did 
the  rest,  till  the  woman  of  Paris  became 


step  by  step  transformed  into  the  citi- 
zeness,  who,  with  a  huge  cockade  on  her 
breast,  was  harnessed  to  a  wheelbarrow 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  confedera- 
tion on  the  Champ  de  JMars.  Like  the 
lunatic,  whose  perversion  of  intellect 
leads  him  to  dislike  most  those  whom  he 
has  hitherto  most  loved,  so  the  Parisian 
became,  by  the  jealousy  aroused  by 
cruel  misrepresentations,  to  be  most  vio- 
lent against  religion,  priests,  the  king, 
the  queen,  the  dauphin — all  that  she 
held  previously  most  in  respect;  she 
learned  to  shout  and  howl,  to  sit  astride 
great  guns,  to  carry  heads  on  pikes,  nay 
even  to  hang  a  la  lanterne  !  The  ladies 
of  the  Halle,  whose  especial  privilege  it 
had  hitherto  been  to  present  bouquets  to 
the  king,  by  a  strange  pervert^ion  of 
feeling  now  took  a  pride  in  layhig  their 
flowers  at  the  feet  of  Lafayette,  of 
Bailly,  and  of  Pethion  ;  they  at  last  got 
to  sti'ew  the  guillotine  with  them. 
Light  wines  were  at  the  same  time  dis- 
carded for  fiery  brandies.  Drunkenness 
became  a  habit  with  the  women  of  the 
Revolution,  and  alcohol  in  such  times 
smells  of  blood. 

The  religious  sentiment  in  the  mar- 
riage tie  may  be  said  to  have  been  first 
shaken  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  became  the  fashion  to  marry  for  con- 
venience' sake.  The  law  of  respect  was, 
however,  with  a  few  scandalous  excep- 
tions, rigidly  upheld.  The  lady  of  foi'- 
tune  or  family  was  always  tlie  great 
lady.  Divorce  was  never  dreamt  of. 
There  were  family  quarrels  and  tamily 
frailties  and  scandals,  but  the_v  were  all 
ultimately  swamped  in  the  feeling  of  an 
indissoluble  tie.  It  remained  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly  to  break  up  the 
great  family  bonds  of  union.  By  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  the  elder,  it 
annihilated  the  domestic  hearth,  scat- 
tered the  members  of  one  f  unily,  and 
divided  the  fortune  of  the  patrician  into 
the  infinitely  little  properties  of  the  rural 
pau])er.  The  Assembly  crowned  its 
work  by  constituting  marriage  a  simple 
civil  contract, which  could  be  dissolved  by 
divorce  even  in  cases  of  common  antipa- 
thy, where  there  was  mutual  consent. 
"With  so  capricious  a  nature  as  the 
French,  tlie  latter  privilege  was  largely 
abused.  The  Moniteur  for  1792  gives 
an  average  of  thirty  to  forty  marriages 
per  diem  in  Paris,  and  of  ten   to  fifteen 
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divorces.  As  Capefigne  justly  remarks, 
the  result  must  have  been  a  scandalous 
chaos  of  married  men  and  women,  and 
of  children  the  offspring  of  various 
alliances. 

The  salons  of  certain  literary  and 
political  ladies  abetted  almost  uninten- 
tionally the  revolutionary  movement. 
Tlie  great  lords,  converts  to  the  new 
doctrines,  met  the  writers  and  journalists 
of  the  day  at  Madame  Necker's.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  inspired  byM.  ISTarbonne 
and  Benjamin  Constant,  became  the  soul 
of  the  liberal  coterie.  The  objects  of 
this  coterie  were  simj^ly  a  constitutional 
monarchy — an  idea  abhorrent  to  a  Ca- 
pefigue,  Madame  de  Genlis  embraced 
with  Mirabeau  and  Bailly  the  part  of 
the  younger  branch — the  Orleans.  So 
also  of  Madame  de  Buffon,  de  Sercy, 
and  Olympe  de  Gouges.  The  latter,  by 
founding  the  popular  society  or  club  of 
women,  and  by  her  publications  "Mira- 
beau aux  Champs  Elysees  "  and  ^'L'En- 
tree  de  Dumouriez  aBruxelles,"  impart- 
ed a  singular  impetus  to  the  revolution- 
ary movement  among  the  sex. 

The  commune  of  Paris  had  assigned 
an  indemnification  of  two  francs  a  day 
to  such  women  as  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Convention.  They  went  thither 
accordingly,  some  with  their  needle- 
work, otliers  accompanied  by  their 
families.  They  thought  that  tliey  look- 
ed like  the  Roman  matrons  on  ancient 
bass-reliefs.  Fublic  festivals  likewise  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
Avomen  were  called  upon  to  assist  at 
first  sim])!y  as  choristers.  But  a  school 
of  materialists  had  arisen  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Convention,  whose  idols 
were  nature,  as  more  particularly  exem- 
plified in  the  beauty  of  the  female  form, 
and  they  proclaimed  the  worship  of 
Ileason  and  Liberty,  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  personify  these  two  ideas,  the 
most  perfect  beauties  were  sought  out 
in  society  or  on  the  stage,  and  parts 
were  allotted  to  them  to  pei-form  in  this 
new  paganism.  Reason  was  represent- 
ed by  beauties  of  a  strong  masculine 
and  severe  character;  Liberty,  of  more 
youthful  date,  was  assigned  to  fairer 
and  more  graceful  charms.  No  cos- 
tume, save  that  of  drapery,  was  allowed 
to  these  divinities.  Incense  and  per- 
fumes were  burnt  in  golden  vases  at  the 
foot  of  their  altars.     Such  altars  were 


raised  up  at  many  points  when  the  con- 
stitution of  1793  was  proclaimed  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  On  each  of  these 
altars,  which  extended  from  the  Boide- 
vards  to  the  Military  School,  young  citi- 
zen esses,  most  sparingly  attired,  repre- 
sented a  generous  and  beneficent  na- 
ture. At  the  Bastile  a  colossal  statue 
was  raised,  with  the  forms  of  Isis,  "the 
soul  of  the  universe,"  and  from  whose 
bosom  flowed  milk,  which  was  received 
in  a  vase  by  President  Herault  de  Se- 
chelles  to  illustrate  the  bounties  of  nature. 
But  the  divinity  Reason  dominated 
over  the  others,  and  her  worship  be- 
came public  and  national.  The  com- 
mune of  Paris  selected  the  chief  altars 
of  Saint  Roch  and  of  Notre  Dame  to 
honor  the  new  divinity.  Her  worship 
was  inaugurated  at  these  desecrated  al- 
tars by  a  solemn  festival.  The  whole 
Convention  was  present  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  temples,  and  serious 
men,  perverted  by  the  writings  of  Hol- 
bach,  Helvetius,  and  Diderot,  actually 
believed  that  they  were  rendering  a  ser- 
vice to  humanity  by  thus  aiding  to  ele- 
vate Reason  upon  the  ruins  of  what 
they  designated  as  prejudices. 

Nor  was  talent  wanting  any  more 
than  beauty  to  enhance  the  influence  of 
the  new  form  of  worship.  Nature  is 
said  to  have  been  represented  by  the 
perfection  of  beauty  at  Notre  Dame, 
and  that  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle 
Maillard,  an  actress  clad  in  antique  dra- 
pery. Chaumette  worshipped  her  in 
idyls,  after  the  fashion  of  Gesner,  as- 
sisted by  the  actor  Dugazon.  The  real 
tendency  of  beliefs  and  the  practical 
passions  that  were  at  work  under  the 
banner  of  Reason  and  Liberty  can,  how- 
ever, be  best  judged  of  by  the  couplets 
of  Citizen  Valcour : 

Sur  les  aiitels  de  Mario 
Nous  plagons  la  Liberie ; 
De  la  Franco  le  Messie, 
Cost  la  saiute  Egalite. 
Nos  forts  sout  uus  catliedrales, 
Nos  cloches  sout  des  canons, 
Notre  eau  benite  des  balles, 
Nos  oronius  nos  chansons. 
Everywhere  the  fanaticism  of  material 
force    and   of  sensuality  w^as   7nade  to 
supersede  a  moral  and  intellectual  faith ; 
and  Leonard  Bourdon,  knecHng  at  the 
feet    of    Mademoiselle    Maillard,    sang 
odious  strophes  against  the  old  religion. 
Mademoiselle  Maillard  was  an  actress. 
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and  she  was  possibly  only  playing  her 
part ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  considera- 
ble number  of  females  "were  obliged  to 
represent  the  Goddess  of  Keason  in 
these  pagan  pomps  under  the  most 
odious  compulsion.  Again,  if  some  of 
these  citizenesses  did  lend  themselves  to 
these  theatrical  representations  through 
conviction,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
many  others  were  lorced  into  such  a 
position  by  the  dread  of  compromising 
their  families  by  refusing  to  give  a  pub- 
lic testiniony  of  their  civicism.  At  this 
epoch  the  slightest  movements  Mere 
closely  watched;  life  hung  by  a  thread 
stretched  across  the  street ;  respectable 
Avomen,  young  girls  of  well-to-do  fami- 
lies, were  reduced  ibr  safety  sake  to 
transform  themselves  into  Goddesses  of 
Liberty  or  of  Reason,  to  take  a  j^art  in 
processions  on  the  occasion  of  public  fes- 
tivals and  fraternal  banquets,  or  to 
dance  as  choristers  round  trees  of  liber- 
ty. Among  the  curious  stanzas  then 
much  in  vogue  was  one  which  cele- 
brated the  iVaternity  of  the  wooden 
bowl  (gamelle),  to  the  tune  of  the  per- 
petual Carmagnole : 

Savez-vous  pourquoi,  mes  amis, 

Nous  sommes  tous  si  rejouia  ? 

C'est  qu'un  repas  u'est  bon 

Qu'apprete  sans  fac^on. 

Mangeons  a  la  gamelle, 

Vive  le  son 

Du  cliaudron ! 
Madame  Momoro  claims  notice  in  the 
category  of  republican  women  by  con- 
viction. The  daughter  of  a  skillul  en- 
graver of  the  name  of  Fournier,  she  had 
wedded,  when  still  very  young,  the 
printer  and  publisher  Momoro,  who 
perished  on  the  scaffold  in  April,  1794. 
Yet  was  he  the  most  distinguished  lead- 
er of  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  and  an 
exalted  fanatic  with  Hebert  and  Chau- 
mette  in  the  worship  of  Reason.  It  was 
Madame  Momoro  who  chiefly  represent- 
ed the  Goddess  Reason  in  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  Revolution,  just  as  Made- 
moiselle Maillard  was  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  Beauty  and  Nature.  She 
was  a  handsome  woman,  well  made, 
with  dark  luxuriant  tresses  falling  to  her 
waist ;  on  her  head  she  wore  the  Phryg- 
ian cap,  and  in  her  hand  she  bore  a 
pike ;  whilst  a  mantle,  or  peplum,  as  it 
was  classically  designated,  with  stars  on 
a  blue  ground,  partially  enveloped  a 
form  said  to  be  of  antique  perfection. 
New  Series. — Vol.  VIII.,  No.  4. 


All  sorts  of  vagaries  and  indelicacies 
were  excused  under  the  plea  of 
abiding  by  the  example  of  anti(iuity. 

The  ephemeral  power  of  certain  ladies 
who  had  been  among  tlie  first  to  enter 
upon  the  dangerous  decline  of  revolu- 
tion soon  disapijeared  before  the  ardent 
Jacobinism  of  these  citizenesses.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Madame  Roland,  who 
had  gathered  the  leading  Girondins, 
moderate  republicans,  who  thought  that 
they  could  restrain  the  masses  when  once 
let  loose,  ai-ound  her  person.  This  grace- 
ful and  intellectual  but  misled  lady  per- 
ished on  the  scaifokl,  uttering  for  her  last 
words,  in  expiation  of  mischief  done  and 
impossible  to  recall,  "  O  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name ! " 
Charlotte  Corday  was  another  example 
of  the  maniacal  extravagance  to  which 
the  female  mind  was  excited  by  the 
revolution.  Capefigue's  version  of  this 
remarkable  incident  is  that  the  anger  of 
Charlotte  was  directed  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Girondists,  the  advocates  of 
a  Federative  Republic,  and  he  would 
deprive  her  act  even  of  that  spark  of 
heroism  which  an  unbiassed  history  has 
accorded  to  it.  With  him,  the  Giron- 
dins, as  the  first  to  undermine  the  throne, 
were  even  more  guilty  than  the  Jaco- 
bins, who  in  their  turn  exterminated  their 
predecessors. 

Tlieresa  Cabarrus,  Marchioness  of 
Fontenay,  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
best  society  ;  of  great  beauty,  and  gift- 
ed with  a  thousand  talents,  she  had,  ac- 
cording to  Capefigue,  "  neither  the  af- 
fected pedantry  of  Madame  de  Genlis, 
the  savage  fury  of  Theroigne  de  Meri- 
court,  the  sentimental  philosophy  of 
Madame  Roland, nor  the  cold  fanaticism 
of  Charlotte  Corday."  Obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  Bordeaux  by  the  fall  of 
the  Girondists,  she  arrived  there  at  the 
epoch  when  that  great  commercial  city 
was  delivered  over  to  the  sanguinary  lust 
of  two  pi'oconsuls  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror— Tallien  and  Isabeau.  Yet  Tallien, 
Capefigue  tells  us,  Avas  "a  charmuig 
man,  addicted  to  pleasure  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  love,"  whilst  Isabeau  took 
more  delight  in  "the  Medoc  of  exquisite 
flavor  and  Chateau  Margot  beloved  by 
Richelieu."  But  the  dispatches  address- 
ed by  both  to  the  terrible  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  were  "  dithyrambes  in 
honor  of  the  guillotine,  and  chants  of 
80 
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death  over  the  •victims  of  the  conven- 
tional ))olicy. 

Madame  de  Fontenay,  arrested  at 
Bordeaux  as  an  emigrant,  was  set  at  lib- 
erty by  Tallien,  who  became  so  enam- 
niored  of  the  charms  of  her  person  and 
mind  as  even  to  forget  that  he  had  to 
name  victims  for  the  guillotine.  Tlie 
gifted  but  cruel  proconsul  held  his  court 
at  the  Chateau  Tronpette,  and  Madame 
de  Fontenay  did  not  blush  to  occupy  a 
place  by  his  side.  She  became,  indeed, 
for  the  time  being,  by  her  influence  over 
the  latter,  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
Bordeaux.  Tallien  having  been  denounc- 
ed for  pusillanimity,  Madame  de  Fonte- 
nay returned  to  Paris,  where  she  was  at 
once  arrested  and  incarcerated  in  the 
Prison  des  Carmes.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  at  this  epoch  she  was  not  the 
wife  of  Tallien.  "  ilarriage  at  that 
epoch,"  says  Capefigue,  "  was  so  slight 
an  affair."  It  is  also  uncertain  if  her 
arrest  was  not  due  to  the  sudden  terror 
of  Robespierre,  who,  supping  with  her 
at  the  cliiiteau  of  Fontenay,  became 
terrified  by  her  energy. 

The  anecdote  is  by  some  attributed  to 
Madame  de  Sainte  Amaranthe,  who  has 
also  the  reputation  of  having  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  terrors  of  Robespierre.  Ma- 
dame de  Fontaine-Tallien  became,  in 
the  prison  of  the  Carmes,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  after- 
ward Empress  of  France,  and  of  the 
Duchess  d'Aguillon.  Robespierre's  ap- 
prehensions in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
energy  of  character  of  Madame  de  Fon- 
tenay, and  the  enmity  of  Tallien,  were 
not  without  foundation.  Tallien  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  the  famous  note 
to  Robespierre:  "Listen,  and  read! 
This  hand  which  traces  thy  condemna- 
tion, this  hand  which  your  terror-strick- 
en eyes  seek  to  discover,  this  hand 
which  grasps  thine  with  horror,  will 
pierce  thy  inhuman  heart ;  every  day  I 
am  with  thee,  every  hour  is  my  arm 
.raised  against  thy  breast."  Madame  de 
Fontenay,  who  was  allowed  to  cori'e- 
spond  with  Tallien  from  within  her  pris- 
on walls,  never  ceased  to  exhort  him  to 
revenge.  "  Wherefore  so  much  hesita- 
tion ?  Is  a  tyrant  so  very  difficult  to 
strike  ?"  It  was  on  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  tliat  the  ex-proconsul  of  Bordeaux 
couHuunicated  to  his  friends  his  intention 
to  strike  Robespierre,  were   it  even  in 


the  bosom  of  the  Convention,  and  that 
without  further  delay.  The  moment 
was  well  selected  ;  the  people  could  no 
longer  tolerate  the  sanguinary  tyranny 
under  which  they  had  lived  and  suffered 
so  long. 

All  parties  were  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive struggle  on  the  8th  Thermidor 
(27th  July,  1794),  Robes] )ierre,  strong 
in  the  support  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the 
army  under  Hcnrist,  with  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  in  his  hands,  had  with- 
drawn for  more  than  a  month  to  the  sol- 
itudes of  Ermenonville,  near  Montmo- 
rency. Here  he  decided  upon  a  purifica- 
tion of  the  Convention.  His  object  is 
stated  to  have  been  an  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  things;  the  expulsion 
of  the  more  sanguinary  Jacobins,  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  more  moderate  re- 
public. If  so,  his  repentance  came  too 
late.  Presenting  himself  before  the 
Convention  on  the  8th  Thermidor,  with 
his  projected  reforms  in  hand,  resistance 
at  once  declared  itself  on  the  part  of 
the  most  ferocious  of  the  Montague. 
"Robespierre  does  not  know  what  pass- 
es in  committee,"  exclaimed  Billaud- 
Varenne;  "he  has  not  been  here  for 
forty  days."  "  One  man,"  said  the 
financier  Cambon,  "  paralyzes  the  will 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  that 
man  is  Robespierre." 

It  was  a  terrible  night  that  of  the  8th 
and  9th  Thermidor.  Either  Robespierre 
must  tiill,  or  the  heads  of  all  who  had 
denounced  him  in  the  Convention  were 
sacrificed.  A  coup-d'etat  was  proposed  ; 
Robespierre  hesitated.  There  was  no 
sleep  on  either  side,  and,  when  daylight 
dawned  on  the  Tuileries,  Tallien  exclaim- 
ed, with  prophetic  verve  :  "The  tyrant 
has  let  us  live  over  this  night ;  his  cow- 
ardice has  saved  us  all ;  with  what  ease 
he  could  have  secured  our  persons !  Cit- 
izens, anything  can  be  done  with  a  man 
who  only  knows  how  to  threaten!" 
Tallien  had  discovered  Robespierre's 
secret  weakness.  From  the  moment 
that  he  ceased  to  act  with  violence  he 
was  a  lost  man. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  the  acts  of 
accusation  were  read  to  the  Duchess 
d'Aiguillon,  to  the  Viscountess  Beauhar- 
nais, and  to  the  Marchioness  of  Fonte- 
nay-Tallien.  Tlie  order  for  removal  to 
tlie  Conciergerie,  the  next  step  on  the 
road   to  the  scaffold,  was  luckily  post- 
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poned  to  the  ensuing  day.  At  noon  of 
the  same  day— the  9tli  Therniidor  — tlie 
sitting  of  the  Convention  was  opened 
by  an  address  by  St.  Just.  This  was  in- 
terrupted by  Tallien,  who,  with  con- 
tracted mouth  and  int^amed  eyes,  ex- 
claimed :  "  It  is  time  that  tiie  veil  be 
lifted  !  "  "  It  must  be  torn  away  !  " 
shouted  Billaud-Varenne.  Robespierre 
ruse,  and  claimed  to  be  heard ;  but  his 
voice  was  drowned  by  shouts  of  "  Down 
Avith  tlie  tyrant ! "  "  Down  with  the 
dictator ! "  Tallien  increasing  the  tu- 
nmlt  by  agitating  a  dagger,  given  to 
him  by  Madame  de  Fontenay,  in  the  air. 
The  dictator  of  the  day  before,  whose 
mere  glance  made  countenances  grow 
hvid,  was  handed  over  to  the  astonished 
ushers  and  hesitating  gendarmes,  and 
conducted,  in  company  with  his  younger 
brother,  Saint  Just,  Lebas,  and  Couthon, 
to  the  Committee  of  General  Surety. 

The  combat  was  won  at  the  Conven- 
tion by  Bilhmd-Varenne,  by  Vadier, 
Amas,  and  Tallien — the  Septembriseurs, 
as  they  were  called  ;  but  Theresa 
Cabanus had  been  the  real  soul  and  life 
of  the  conspiracy.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Jacobins  ]jroclaimed  an  insurrection 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  the  columns 
of  the  Conventionals  marched  against 
them  under  the  orders  of  the  Count  of 
Barras,  and  followed  by  the  sections  of 
Paris.  Robespierre  fell  because  his  sys- 
tem was  at  an  end ;  the  rope,  too  much 
stretched,  had  given  way,  and  the  peo- 
ple saluted  the  execution  of  the  dictator 
with  the  same  applause  with  which  they 
had  hailed  his  nomination  to  power. 
Yet,  according  to  Capetigue's  view  of 
the  nuitter,  Robespierre,  neither  a  hero 
nor  a  martyr,  was  not  the  incarnation  of 
all  that  was  bad  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion. His  eflorts  were  incessantly  direct- 
ed to  keeping  down  liostilities.  With 
a  mob,  it  is  necessary  to  be  always 
ahead  of  all  possible  excesses  ;  and  the 
dictature  of  the  guillotine  was,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  a  logical  result  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  C  .mmittee  of  Public  Safety 
was  instituted  as  "  a  conservative  insti- 
tution," and,  according  to  the  same  wri- 
ter, "  the  Emperor  Napoleon  1.  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  heir  and  the  pev- 
sonitication  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  !  " 

The  9th  Therniidor  was  a  day  of 
delivery — a     great     national     festival. 
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Every  one  knew  that  the  victory  was  in 
main  part  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
proud  and  haughty  Spanish  beauty  who 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Cannes  upon  the 
somewhat  indolent  Tallien.  One  of  the 
first  steps  taken  by  the  victors  was  to 
set  her  and  her  comj)anions  in  jail  free: 
and  Tallien  ])ublicly  proclaimed  Madame 
de  Fontenay  to  be  his  wife.  She  reap- 
peared in  the  "salons"  with  marvellous 
prestige,  as  a  divinity  invoked  by  the 
proscribed.  The  last  of  the  Goddesses 
of  Liberty,  she  was  publicly  received  by 
the  Convention  amidst  thunders  of 
applause.  Her  own  salons  were  open 
at  Chaillot  in  an  hotel  whif^h  had  be- 
longed to  her  father,  the  Count  de 
Cabarrus,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Madame 
de  Barras,  the  old  nobility  once  more 
made  their  appearance  in  public,  the 
emigrants  began  to  return,  and  society 
took  a  first  step  towaid  a  return  to 
more  moderate  ways.  Madame  de 
Stael  soon  also  took  a  leading  positiou 
"in  this  chaos  of  joy,  forgetfulness,  and 
reaction."  The  regime  of  the  Carmagn- 
ole, the  virtuous  and  philosophical  fes- 
tivals marked  witli  bloud  in  the  calen- 
dar of  1'794,  and  especially  the  ominous 
black  cart,  with  the  scaffold  in  perspec- 
tive, had  had  their  day — the  reaction 
was  at  once  complete. 

The  French  returned,  with  a  feeling 
as  if  a  deadly  m'ghtmare  had  been  re- 
moved from  their  hearts,  to  their  salons, 
their  theatres,  their  cafes,  and  their 
dances.  Tahna,  Dugazon,  and  Valcour, 
the  leading  Jacobins  on  the  stage,  were 
compelled  to  recite  verses  penned  by  a 
victorious  reaction  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  new  state  of  things.  Madame  Talli- 
en was  called  "  Notre  Dame  de  Thernii- 
dor" by  her  friends,  but  "  Notre  Dame 
de  Septembre  "  by  her  enemies,  the  lat- 
ter in  reu.'iniscence  of  the  part  played  by 
Tallien  in  those  fearful  massacres.  The 
Montmoreucys,  the  Noailles,  the  Cler- 
mont-Tomierres,  all  attended  the  salons 
of  Madame  de  Tallien,  where  Garat,  the 
new  hero  of  the  day,  was  received  in 
triumph.  The  actor  Gaveau  sang  the 
"  Reveil  du  Peuple  ;  "  everywhere  the 
Terrorists  and  their  accomplices  were 
pursued  with  an  implacable  sjiirit  of 
revenge.  That  portion  of  the  public 
Avhich  was  not  admitted  into  the  "  salons 
dores  "  crowded  Fiascati,  the  old  Tivoli, 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement, 
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where  they  conlcl  meet  to  celehrale 
their  newly  acquired  safety.  One  of 
these  meetinscs  was  called  the  "  Bal  des 
Victimes."  No  one  was  admitted  who 
hail  not  lost  a  relative  or  a  friend  by  the 
gnillotine.  Men  and  women  alike  wore 
their  hair  cut  short  behind,  in  memory 
of  the  last  toilette. 

With  the  Directory  came  Talleyrand 
and  Madame  Recamier  ;  but  Madame  de 
Stael,  with  tlie  Abbe  Sieyes,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Chenier,  and  other  Conven- 
tionals  her  friends,  became  the  ruler  and 
foimder  of  the  constitution  of  the  Year 
in.  Madame  de  Stael,  "an  ugly  old 
woman  in  a  ridiculous  dress,"  could  not 
endure  the  rivalry  of  Madame  Tallien, 
still  young  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  of 
cultivated  mind  and  engaging  manners  ; 
and  although  the  old  friend  of  Theresa 
Cabarrus,  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  had 
become  the  wife  of  General  Bonaparte, 
Madame  de  Tallien  was  cast  in  the  back^ 
ground  until  the  nomination  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  Consulship  brought  with  it 
the  fall  of  her  implacable  rival,  Madame 
de  Stael. 

It  is  strange  to  think  how  important 
a  part  was  played  by  these  female  divin- 
ities of  the  revolution  at  such  stirring 
epochs.  If  there  is  a  catastrophe,  some 
one  said,  tell  me  where  the  woman  is. 
So  it  was  in  reality,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
French  revolution.  Madame  de  Stael, 
Madame  Tallien,  Madame  Beauharnais, 
Madame  Recamier,  Madame  Roland, 
and  others,  played  almost  as  influential 
parts  in  the  revolution  as  the  leading 
men  themselves.  "The  most  strange 
and  depraved  aspect  of  the  epoch,"  says 
Capetigue,  "  was  the  absolute  confusion 
of  the  woman  of  the  world  with  the 
courtesan."  Elsewhere  he  says,  "  Almost 
all  the  goddesses  of  the  Directory  lived 
after  the  fashion  of  'grandes  entrete- 
nues.'  "  At  no  epoch  was  the  corrup- 
tion of  manners  greater  than  in  that  of 
the  campaign  in  Egypt.  "  All  these 
ladies  separated  from  their  husbands 
gave  but  sad  examples  ;  such  was  the 
time."  The  greatest  name  among  thein 
all  has  not,  it  is  well  known,  escaped 
being  called  in  question.  As  to  Ma- 
dame Tallien,  she  had  three  children 
between  1798  and  1802,  who  were  all 
borne  on  the  civil  list  under  licr  family 
name  of  Cabarrus.  "  Strange  epoch  !  " 
exclaims  Capefigue  ;  "  the  law  of  divorce 


thus  gave  three  families  to  Theresa 
Cabarrus."  On  the  8th  of  April,  1802, 
her  divorce  withTallien  was  pronounced, 
and  she  wedded,  her  two  husbands 
being  both  alive,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1805,  Count  Joseph  de  Caraman,  after- 
ward Prince  of  Chimay, 


Bentley's  Miscellany. 
THE  COMPANIONS  OF  DEATH.* 

The  good  people  of  Naples  held  the 
street  called  that  of  the  Calabrians  in 
evil  repute.  The  most  rash  citizen 
would  not  have  ventured  into  it  after 
nightfall  at  the  time  of  our  story  for  a 
hundred  ducats,  and  yet  ducats  were 
scarce  enough  in  the  year  of  misery  and 
slavery,  1647.  It  was,  however,  on  the 
last  night  of  February  of  that  year  that 
two  men,  in  doublets  of  velvet  and 
cloaks  of  fine  cloth,  made  their  way 
stealthily  to  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the 
Place  Saint  Janvier.  True  that  the 
foolhardy  men  who  thus  risked  them- 
selves were  artists — a  class  of  persons 
at  that  epoch  of  very  venturesome  dispo- 
sition, and  not  a  little  given  to  feats  of 
arms. 

The  young  men  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  were  answered  by  a  rough  grum- 
bhng  voice  and  the  baying  of  a  hound. 
When  the  surly  host,  Pietro  Panoli, 
opened  the  door,  however,  he  manifested 
much  respectful  surprise  at  his  visitors. 

"  Fasten  it  well  behind  us,"  was  the 
only  obseivation  vouchsafed  by  the 
intruders;  "they  are  playing  at  knives 
at  the  end  of  the  street," 

"It  is  our  Abruzzi.  They  biought 
some  Spaniards  here  to-night,  and  hav- 
ing emptied  their  pockets,  they  are  now 
bleeding  them,"  remarked  tlie  cynical 
host. 

The  artists  seemed  to  be  no  better 
disposed  toward  the  Spaniards,  for  the 
first  observed  : 

"  No  bad  work  ;  if  not  one  of  them 
were  left  in  Italy  it  would  not  be  mucli 
harm  done.  But  to  business,  and  in  the 
m,eantime  some  of  your  best  Cyprus.^ 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  inquired 
the  host,  on  placing  the  tankard  on  the 
table. 

"The  Spaniards,"  continued  the  first, 


*  Los   Compagnons   de   la  Mort.     Revolte  de 
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"have  fine  palaces  in  Naples,  wliile  the 
Princess  Sanzio  has  not  a  pillow  where- 
on to  rest  her  liead." 

"  Ah !  Sanzio !  the  best  and  last 
patriot,  my  captain  too,  whom  I  Avas 
destined  to  see  decapitated,  like  a  vile 
criminal,  on  the  square  of  Saint  Janvier!" 

"  Well,  spare  us  the  details,  old  fellow; 
his  wife  is  here,  in  search  of  an  asylum." 

"  Here  !  Wliat,  the  young  person  in 
an  ai-tist's  dress  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  me,  Pietro,"  broke  in  the 
younger  of  the  two  ;  "  we  have  only 
your  tavern  for  a  place  of  refuge ;  and 
if  my  companion  speaks  in  my  name,  he 
is  no  safer  than  myself,  for  the  Span- 
iards, who  spared  not  Sanzio,  would  pay 
a  high  price  for  the  head  of  the  greatest 
painter  of  Italy — of  Salvator  liosa." 

"  Ah,  Sanzio  ! — Salvator  Rosa  !  Great 
names,  familiar  from  Rome  to  the  most 
remote  village  of  Calabria.  But  if  you 
are  pursued,  you  had  better  down  in  the 
cellar  at  once,  for  I  hear  footsteps.  It 
is  not  a  palace,  but  it  is  not  worse  than 
the  caves  of  the  Abruzzi." 

Loud  knocks  resounded  at  the  door. 

"  In   the    name    of  the   viceroy,   the 


Duke  of  Ar 


shouted  out  a  stento- 


rian voice. 

Pietro  chained  the  dog  over  the  trap- 
door, and  then  opened  to  the  Spaniards. 

Captain  Conti,  ex-lieutenant  in  the 
Abruzzi,  and  now  captain  of  police 
under  the  Spanish  viccroyalty,  entered 
at  the  head  of  his  men. 

"  WIio  are  the  Calabrese  who  killed 
the  Spaniards  on  leaving  this  place,  and 
who  are  the  two  strangers  who  were 
seen  to  enter  your  den  an  hour  ago  ? 
Answer  these  questions  at  once,  leprous 
dog,  or  I  will  have  you  hung  in  the 
square  of  Saint  Janvier." 

"  How  can  I  tell,"  grumbled  forth 
I^ietro,  "  who  comes  in  and  out  of  my 
poor  tavern  ?  Besides,  you  don't  care 
what  Calabrian  daggers  stabbed  your 
two  Spaniards.  I  have  more  important 
news  for  you.  You  want  to  know  who 
the  two  strangers  were.  They  are 
important  personages.  I  know  their 
secret,  and  you  sliall  have  it  for  twenty 
ducats." 

"  Well,  twenty  ducats,  here  they  are, 
but  be  quick." 

"  Ah,  you  are  truly  the  best  servant 
of  Spain  and  the  greatest  rascal  in  Italy  ! 
I  beg  your  pardon,  captain,  that  is  what 


those  bandits  of  Calabrese  say — it  is 
their  way  of  complimenting  you.  You 
remember  asking  me  to  keep  an  eye  by 
night  upon  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  I  would  give  a  hundred 
ducats  to  find  out  who  it  is  who  has  the 
audacity  to  enter  those  gardens." 

"  Well  then,  he  is  here,"  said  the  host, 
pointing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  trap- 
door. 

"  Here !  How  lucky.  But  who  is 
the  other  ?  " 

"•  Chut !  "  exclaimed  the  host,  as  if 
terrified  at  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  secret  confided  to  him. 
"  The  other  is  the  young  Duchess  Eleo- 
nora,"  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
captain  of  police. 

"  Scamp  !  would  you  have  me  believe 
that  such  people  come  to  your  vile  den  ?  " 

"  Vile  den  or  not,  the  duchess  went 
forth  to  meet  her  lover.  Your  people 
so  surrounded  the  palace  that  she  could 
not  get  back,  and  she  was  forced  to  seek 
an  asylum  here.  Besides,  if  you  don't 
believe  me,  they  are  here — duchess  and 
lover — and  you  can  capture  both  at 
once." 

"  By  all  tliat  is  good,  no  such  a  thing  ! 
It  must  not  be  known  that  I  was  here,  or 
that  I  knew  anything  about  it." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  captain.  Look  at 
this.     It  is  a  scarf  with  the  royal  arms." 

For  all  answer  the  trembling  function- 
ary kissed  the  scarf,  muttering  at  the 
same  time  :  "  These  noble  ladies  do  not 
permit  their  servants  to  control  their 
fancies.  Men,  we  must  away.  Tiiis 
house  is  an  oratory — a  temple." 

"  One  word  of  advice,  captain,  before 
you  go.  The  duchess  is,  you  know,  a 
lioness — especially  in  love  afl'airs.  If  I 
was  you,  I  would  remove  my  spies  from 
hence,  and  give  her  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  jiaiace  undiscovered." 

"  Right,  Pietro,  I  am  obliged  by  your 
suggestion.  You  rascally  bandit,  it  shall 
be  done.  But  don't  say  I  was  liere, 
and  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
be  discreet." 

So  saying,  the  captain  hurried  awoy 
with  his  j.icket  of  automata.  No  sooner 
were  tliey  out  of  the  house  than  Pietro 
the  Calabrese  liberated  his  guests  from 
the  cellar,  bending  the  knee  to  the  Prin- 
cess Sanzio,  the  wife  of  his  quondam 
captain. 
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"  By  day  or  by  night,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
yours,  and  will  strike  whore  you  bid  me  ; 
but  you  are  in  danger  here ;  I  have 
made  the  coast  clear,  and  we  must  off  to 
the  catacombs," 

On  their  way  they  stumbled  upon  the 
body  of  a  youth  recently  slain,  and  which 
they  recognized  as  that  of  the  nephew 
of  the  painter  Aniello  Falcone. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Pietro,  "  this  is  the  same 
person  that  my  Calabrese  got  the  scarf 
from,  that  Captain  Conti  so  meanly  pros- 
trated himself  before." 

"  That  murder,"  said  Salvator,  "  wall 
make  a  noise  in  Naples  before  the  sun  is 
high.  Falcone  is  not  the  man  to  put  up 
with  such  a  loss." 

Traversing  the  suburb  of  Chiaja,  the 
fugitives  soon  reached  the  catacombs, 
and  there  Pietro  left  them,  as  in  a  place 
of  safety,  but,  for  further  precaution,  he 
also  left  the  hound.  Instead,  however, 
of  returning  to  his  tavern,  the  Calabrese 
made  directly  for  the  body  of  Aniello 
Raggi,  and  placing  it  on  his  brawny 
shoulders,  bore  it  away  to  his  uncle's, 
the  great  painter  of  battles.  The  fate 
of  the  youth  was  no  secret  to  him.  He 
knew  that  he  had  loved  the  voluptuous 
Eleonora ;  that  for  her  sake  he  had  escala- 
ded  the  walls  of  the  palace  garden  ;  that 
they  had  wandered  together  in  those 
gardens  ;  that  he  had  been  watched,  and 
that  he — Pietro — had  also  been  bribed 
to  watch,  but  that  now  they  had  at 
length  detected  him,  and  rushing  upon 
him  four  at  once,  had  slain  him  on  the 
spot  where  his  body  lay.  Eleonora  had 
witnessed  her  lover's  fall  from  the  ter- 
race, but  all  she  grieved  for  was  the 
scarf,  which  she  knew  was  on  his  person, 
and  which  might  betray  her  secret. 

Those  Neapolitans  Avho  were  up 
betimes  were  not  a  little  surprised  on 
seeing  the  tavern  keeper  pass  by  with 
his  burden. 

"The  Calabrese  has  made  a  bad  cast 
this  morning,"  remarked  some  of  the  old 
fishermen.  But  Pietro  had  an  object  in 
view.  He  pretended  not  to  know  the 
body,  and  went  from  house  to  house 
asking  the  inhabitants  if  they  knew  who 
the  unfortunate  youth  was. 

Mothers  and  sisters  shuddered,  and 
said  :  "  It  would  be  better  to  stifle  our 
children  in  their  cradles,  than  to  bring 
them  up  merely  as  victims  for  the  Span- 
iards."     The    men    muttered,     "  Ven- 


geance," and  put  their  hands  to  their 
daggers. 

Falcone's  house  was  situated  close  to 
the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  but  he  had  also 
a  studio  at  the  extremity  of  the  suburb 
that  extended  along  the  road  to  Capua, 
and  which  he  favored  most.  It  was 
there  that  the  Calabrese  bore  his  melan- 
choly burden  after  having  promennded 
it  through  most  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city,  followed  by  a  goodly  crowd  who 
had  not  the  fear  of  the  Spaniards  before 
their  eyes. 

"  Aniello  !  Aniello  !  "  exclaimed  the 
painter.  And  the  words  were  echoed 
by  a  group  of  young  artists,  pujiils  and 
assistants  of  the  renowned  artists.  All 
then  silently  contemplated  the  fearful 
spectacle.  Falcone  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet.  Suddenly  rousing  hunself,  he 
said  to  his  pupils : 

"  Break  up  these  easels,  destroy  tliis 
canvas,  obliterate  every  work  of  art : 
there  shall  be  no  more  painting  of  battles 
and  landscapes,  no  more  art.  Vengeance 
alone  remains.     I  must  slay !  " 

"  We  are  with  you,  master.  When 
shall  we  begin  ?  " 

"This  very  evening.  Meet  me  with 
your  friends  by  the  side  of  this  body." 
Then  teai'ing  his  tal»lets,  he  marked 
each  with  a  drop  of  his  nephew's  blood. 
"  Let  this  be  the  signal,"  he  said  ;  and 
he  handed  over  leaves  to  his  pupils  and 
to  the  Calabrese. 

The  pupils  started  at  once  on  their 
errand  of  insurrection.  One  of  them, 
Giovanni  by  name,  instructed  by  Pietro, 
made  his  wav  to  the  catacombs  and 
delivered  a  tablet  to  Salvator.  The  lat- 
ter at  once  understood  the  nature  of  the 
laconic  missive. 

"  We  shall  be  this  evening  in  Naples," 
said  the  patriotic  painter  to  the  Pi-incess 
Sanzio.  And,  indeed,  no  sooner  had 
the  shades  of  evening  come  on,  than  the 
two  were  wending  their  way  toward 
the  house  of  Falcone.  The  faithful 
hound  still  kept  by  his  charge.  The 
house  was  full  of  silent  personages,  who, 
when  Salvator  made  his  appearance, 
could  no  longer  restrain  murmurs  of 
applause.  Falcone  shook  him  by  the 
hand.  "  Ah,  brother,  you  here  !  Thanks 
from  your  old  friend.  Thanks  from 
Naples."  Salvator  wept  like  a  child. 
Recovering  himself,  he  addressed  those 
present  at  length  upon  the  tyranny  and 
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persecution  of  the  Spaniards.  Falcone, 
and  then  the  Princess  Sanzio,  followed 
in  language  no  less  decisive  and  vigor- 
ous. There  was  no  possibility,  all  united 
in  saying,  to  put  off  the  evil  day  any 
longer.  The  enemy  held  the  strong 
places,  they  had  great  guns  and  armed 
legions,  it  was  impossible  to  make  open 
war  against  them  ;  they  must  be  de- 
stroyed with  the  dagger — killed  in 
detail.     That  was  the  plan  of  war. 

Pietro  the  Calabrese  ventured,  how- 
ever, to  throw  in  a  word.  The  gentle- 
men conspirators,  he  intimated,  had 
forgotten  one  thing — there  were  the 
people  of  Naples  ready,  he  declared,  to 
a  man  to  rise  against  their  persecutors. 
To-morrow,  he  said,  was  market-day, 
and  the  fisherman,  Thomas  Aniello,  was 
to  lead  the  movement. 

"  We  will  join  them  !  "  exclaimed  the 
assembled  pati'iots.  "  We  will  wage 
war  together.  Let  the  Princess  Sanzio 
give  us  a  watchword." 

"  Brethren,"  said  the  Princess,  pale 
but  determined,  ''  you  shall  call  your- 
selves the  '  Companions  of  Death.'  May 
that  name  of  vengeance  become  terrible 
to  our  executioners  !  May  the  daugh- 
ter of  Spain  forever  shudder  at  it ! 
Swear  on  tliis  body  to  remain  faithful 
to  your  duty." 

Each  in  his  turn  took  the  prescribed 
oath. 

"  The  Company  of  Death  is  constitu- 
ted," said  Falcone.  "  He  who  shall 
betray  his  companion,  shall  be  destroyed 
by  the  company  ;  let  such  be  law." 

We  must  leave  the  companions  to 
prepare  lor  insurrection,  and  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  young  Duchess  of  Arcos, 
who  was  promenading  the  garden  ter- 
race in  anxious  and  disappointed  mood. 
She  had  lost  her  lover,  and  what  to  her 
was  far  worse,  her  pride  was  hurt,  she 
fancied  that  her  mishap  would  be  the 
talk  of  every  tavern  in  the  city.  She 
now  awaited  the  coming  of  Captain 
Conti.  Nor  did  the  chief  of  the  police 
allow  himself  to  be  waited  for  long. 

"  Captain,"  said  Eleonora,  "  you  are 
not  the  only  bandit,  it  appears,  who  has 
come  down  from  the  mountain.  You 
know  what  occurred  last  night?  " 

The  ex-bandit  shuddered.  Full  well 
he  knew  that  the  Calabrese  had  also 
been  in  his  company  under  Sanzio. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  bending  his  knee, 


"  last  night,  as  I  was  going  my  rounds, 
I  met " 

"The  poor  foolish  youth  who  comes 
here  to  look  at  the  moon  from  beneath 
the  terrace  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  duchess,  but  it 
appears  to  me " 

"  That  you  acted  nobly,  did  not  you, 
in  slaying  a  school-l)oy  ?  " 

"Illustrious  duchess,  I  really  do  not 
know  what  you  allude  to." 

"  You  don't  know  ?  And  you  have 
not  got  my  scarf,  then  ?  " 

"  True  that  I  saw  the  scarf,"  muttered 
the  captain. 

"  And  you  did  not  secure  it,  miserable 
ass  !  Is  it  thus  that  you  do  your  duty  ? 
The  fate  of  Sanzio  is  too  good  for  you. 
I  give  you  two  hours  to  get  my  scarf, 
and  if  by  that  time  it  is  not  here,  I  shall 
hand  you  over  to  the  executioner. 
Gregorio,  here,"  she  said  to  a  handsome 
young  page,  who  was  seated  on  a  tiger- 
skin  close  by,  "  go  and  tell  Master  Casti 
to  get  ready  a  gibbet." 

"  Duchess  !"  said  the  terrified  official, 
"  I  have  been  deceived.  A  miserable 
Calabrese  has  cheated  me.  He  told  me 
it  was  the  Duchess  Eleonora,  with  her 
little  blue-eyed  painter,  who  was  in  the 
tavern,  when  it  must  have  been  the 
Princess  Sanzio  and  her  friend  Salvator. 
What  an  ass  I  am  !  But  I  will  have 
the  scarf,  or  I  shall  die  of  grief  and 
shame." 

"  In  a  tavern  with  a  painter !  "  exclaim- 
ed the  duchess,  bounding  with  concen- 
trated passion.  "  You  infinitely  misera- 
ble wretch,  why  did  you  not  kill  the 
man  who  dared  to  say  so  ?  " 

"  Madame,  he  had  your  scarf  in  his 
hand." 

"He  had,  had  he?  the  insolent 
wretch !  Go  at  once  and  rescue  it,  or 
the  gibbet  awaits  you !  Begone,  most 
stu])id  of  men  I  " 

Conti,  thus  dismissed,  unburdened 
his  soul  to  his  lieutenant.  The  latter 
shook  his  head. 

"This  is  an  awkward  affair.  The 
Calabrese  holds  by  La  Sanzio.  There 
would  have  been  a  better  chance  to  have 
fished  up  the  scarf  from  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf.  There  are  means,  though. 
You  have  tlie  strong  box." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  captain, 
lighting  up  at  the  idea — "  do  you  think 
that  a  hundred  ducats  would  do  it  ?  " 
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"  A  hundred  ducats  !  Why,  your 
head  was  worth  that  in  the  Abruzzi. 
Do  you  vahie  it  less  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  take  what  you  like,  even  if  it 
be  a  prince's  ransom." 

"  With  that,"  said  the  lieutenant  fill- 
ing a  bag  with  gold,  "  I  can  get  the 
scarf,  Sanzio,  Salvator,  aud  twenty  Cala- 
brese,  if  you  want  them.'' 

"  Be  off,  then,  and  remember  I  have 
only  two  hours." 

Fabiano  was  the  worthy  lieutenant  of 
a  worthy  captain.  He  no  sooner  entered, 
on  his  mission  than  the  idea  came  to 
him  of  appropriating  the  ducats  to  him- 
self, and  leaving  his  superior  officer  to 
his  fate  on  the  scaffold.  But  the  duch- 
ess was  capricious ;  she  might  change 
her  mind  and  not  hang  the  culprit,  in 
which  case  he  would,  most  assuredly 
take  his  place.  So  he  deemed  it  best 
to  compromise  the  matter  by  seeing 
what  he  could  make  out  of  the  Cala- 
brese.  To  do  this  the  more  effectually,  he 
took  with  him  a  strong  guard  disguised 
as  fishermen.  Pietro  received  the  party 
with  perfect  coolness ;  witli  one  glance 
he  knew  whom  he  liad  to  deal  with. 
Fabiano  opened  the  discussion  with  an 
offer  of  fifty  ducats  for  the  scarf. 

"  Fifty  ducats !  "  replied  the  Calabrese, 
"  for  the  honor  of  a  D'Arcos  ?  Why, 
there  is  not  a  citizen  of  Naples  who 
would  not  give  twice  as  much  for  his 
one-eyed  daughter  !  " 

Tiie  offers  were  increased  to  a  hun- 
dred, and  then  to  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  Calabrese  still  declining,  Fabiano 
threatened  him  with  imprisonment,  tor- 
ture, and  death.  At  length,  as  if  com- 
ing to  a  decision,  the  latter  s;iid,  "  Give 
me  a  pass  to  the  duchess  by  the  garden, 
I  will  give  her  the  scarf,  and  you  may 
keep  your  money ;  but  first  dismiss  the 
company,  that  j'ou  may  not  witness  our 
agreement."  The  project  seemed  so 
favorable  to  the  lieutenant,  that  he  dis- 
missed his  men  and  signed  the  pass. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  this,  however, 
than  rietro  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
exclaiming,  "  It  is  my  turn  now  !  "  Be- 
fore the  miserable  officer  could  utter  a 
cry  he  was  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  in  another  minute  the  body 
was  cast  from  the  herculean  shoulders 
of  the  Calabrese  down  that  deep  well 
which  was  known  to  his  acolytes  as 
"  the  Fountain  of  the  Spaniai'ds." 


"There  goes  another  of  them,"  said 
the  Calabrese,  as  he  disburdened  him- 
self of  his  load,  "  and  he  shall  be  followed 
by  many  another,  if  Heaven  grants  me 
life.  But  now  to  the  palace,"  he  said, 
securing  the  gold  round  his  waist ; 
"  after  the  dog  comes  the  lioness  !  " 

Captain  Conti  remained  a  prey  to  the 
most  fearful  anxiety  whilst  this  tragedy 
was  being  enacted  in  the  tavern  of  the 
Calabrese,  nor  were  his  apprehensions 
diminished  when  the  page,  Gregorio, 
came  to  snmmon  him  into  the  presence 
of  the  duchess,  Wiiat  was  his  surprise, 
however,  when  ushered  in,  at  finding 
himself  confronted  with  the  Calabrese. 
Deeming,  however,  that  he  must  be 
there  as  a  prisoner,  he  attempted  to 
assume  the  high  hand  only  to  have  the 
tables  as  quickly  turned  against  him. 

"Captain,"  said  the  duchess,  "here 
is  the  man  with  the  scarf,  and  he  refus- 
es to  deliver  it  up," 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,"  observed  the  cap- 
tain jauntily,  "  Casti  soon  makes  the 
dumb  speak,  and  robbers  give  up  their 
prey." 

"  Robbers,"  exclaimed  Pietro.  "Which 
of  us  is  the  robber  ?  You,  who  came  to 
me  last  night,  and  said,  'Plere  is  the 
duchess's  scarf.  I  will  give  you  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ducats  to  keep  it 
carefully ;  to-mori-ow  the  duchess  will 
give  five  hundred  for  the  love  token.'  " 

"Impostor!"  shouted  the  indignant 
officer.  "  Madame,  he  lies,  and,  Avere  it 
not  for  your  presence,  I  would  chastise 
his  insolence  on  the  spot." 

"  Who  is  this  man,  captain,  that  you 
should  have  relations  with  him  ?  " 
observed  the  duchess.  "  Is  it  likely 
that  a  poor  tavern-keeper  should  liave 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  in  his  pos- 
session ?  " 

"  An  ex-bandit  of  the  Abruzzi,  nnd,  if 
he  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  it 
was  the  ])rice  of  the  secret  I  disclosed  to 
you  this  morning." 

"A  bandit  like  thyself,"  interrupted 
the  Calabrese ;  "  the  only  diffi-rence 
between  us  is,  that  you  sold  your  master 
and  became  rich,  I  remain  fiiilhful,  an''^ 
am  ])nor.  But,  madnme,  here  are  thrc® 
hundred  ducats,  one  hundred  and  fift^ 
for  the  scarf,  and  one  hundred  and  fiiV^ 
for  the  secret.  Am  I  right,  captain  ?  ^• 
And,  so  saying,  he  unrolled  his  treasur? 
from  his  waistband. 
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The  little  page,  seeing  the  captain 
dumfounded,  clapped  his  little  hands 
with  joy,  but  the  duchess,  looking  angrily 
at  him,  bade  him  bring  the  halberdiers. 

"  Let  that  man,"  she  said,  pointing 
with  contempt  at  the  captain,  "  be 
removed  to  the  castle.  As  to  you,"  she 
said  to  the  Calabrese,  "  you  have  my 
word  to  that  effect,  and  you  shall  go 
forth  in  safety,  but  to-morrow,  I  give 
you  warning,  Naples  shall  be  ransacked 
from  bottom  to  top  in  search  of  the 
disaffected." 

"  Thank  you,  duchess ;  you  have  loyally 
kept  your  word.  As  to  the  scarf,  here  it 
is  ;  no  one  knows  anything  about  it  save 
the  captain  and  n;iyself." 

"  Well !  well !  thank  you.  But,  after 
all,  Avhat  does  the  Duehess  of  Arcos 
care  about  a  scarf?  Gregorio,  show  the 
Calabrese  out  by  the  postern." 

Pietro  bowed  low,  and  went  forth 
accompanied  by  the  page.  As  he  went 
he  carefully  examined  the  path,  the 
shrubs,  the  walls,  every  jioint  by  which 
the  secret  way  could  be  recognized 
again.     The  page  smiled  and  said  : 

"  I  cannot  tell  why,  but  I  admire  your 
courage,  Calabrese — I  almost  love  you." 

"  And  I  know  you,  too,"  observed 
Pietro  with  affection.  "  Unfortunate 
page,  you  are  the  son  of  Sanzio.  Gregorio, 
we  shall  meet  again  in  better  times." 

That  same  night  the  Calabrese  waited 
upon  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  at 
his  hut  in  Amalti,  and  gave  him  the  de- 
tails of  his  interview  with  the  Duehess 
of  Arcos.  He  also  described  minutely 
the  position  of  the  postern  gate  and  of 
the  garden  approaches,  adding,  "  A 
sham  assault  at  the  grand  entrance  and 
a  real  one  effected  at  the  same  moment 
at  the  postern,  and  the  Arcos  would  be 
in  our  hands." 

"  And  the  artists  ?  "  inquired  the  fish- 
ei'mnn  of  Amalfi. 

"  They  are  ready  for  action.  Salvator 
is  with  them,  and  will  hold  fast  as  a 
Calabrese." 

"  Bravo  !  Bid  them  meet  me  to-mor- 
row in  my  hut  in  Amalfi." 

Several  days  had  elapsed.  The  city 
was  filled  with  terror,  blond,  and  mourn- 
ing. The  Companions  of  Death,  faith- 
ful to  their  mission,  struck  their  pitiless 
blows,  and  each  successive  night  Avas 
marked  by  its  victims.  It  was  in  vain 
that  every  day  the  viceroy  sent  suspected 


persons  to  the  scaffold — the  destruction 
of  Spaniards  went  on  increasing  nightly 
in  numbers.  Pietro  the  Calabrese  had 
been  particularly  signalized,  and  he  and 
his  hdund  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  other  quarters.  Disguised  as 
a  Spanish  soldier,  he  had  hoAvever  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  Princess 
Sanzio,  and  conveyed  to  her  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  her  son,  whom  they  had 
left  in  charge  of  a  nurse  when  she  and 
her  husband  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
whom  Conti  had  declared  to  have  been 
stifled  in  his  cradle  by  order  of  the  vice- 
roy, was  alive,  and  page  to  the  Duchess 
of  Arcos. 

From  that  moment  the  princess  thought 
of  nothing  but  to  see  her  son  once  more. 
She  forgot  her  persecution,  her  desire 
for  vengeance  ;  that  the  miserable  Conti 
had  lied,  had  sold  her  child,  had  taken 
him  to  witness,  and  unwittingly  indeed 
give  the  signal  for,  the  immolation  of  his 
father — that  Angelo  Sanzio  was  now  the 
page  Gregorio — the  past  was  all  buried 
in  the  mother's  burning  desire  once  more 
to  embrace  her  son.  To  see  him,  to 
press  him  to  her  bosom,  she  was  prepared 
to  make  all  and  every  sacrifice.  Dis- 
guising herself  as  an  old  gypsy,  stick  in 
hand,  her  back  bent  with  age,  and  with 
tottering  step,  she  took  her  way  to  the 
gardens  of  the  palace.  People  stared  at 
her  on  the  way — none  had  seen  that 
strange-looking  old  woman  before.  Had 
she  come  down  from  the  mountains  or 
from  some  far-off  country  ?  they  asked 
one  another.  The  duchess,  who  was 
promenading  the  terrace  in  anxious  mood, 
also  had  her  attention  called  to  the 
strange  figure  that  purposely  presented 
itself  before  her.  She  bade  her  page 
summon  her  to  her  presence.  The  Prin- 
cess Sanzio's  feelings  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described  when  she  was 
thus  accosted  by  her  own  dear  long-lost 
son,  and  she  dared  not  acknowledge 
him. 

"  So  near,  and  yet  so  far !  "  she  mut- 
tered painfully,  as  she  followed  the  page. 

"  Who  are  you  and  what  do  you 
come  to  do  at  Naples  ?  "  inquired  the 
duchess. 

"  I  am  a  gipsy.  I  come  to  Naples  to 
do  what  I  have  done  at  Home,  at  Milan, 
at  Genoa — reveal  to  each  his  destiny,  to 
the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor." 

"Can  you  tell  me  whose  child  that 
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is  ? "  said  the  duchess  pointing  to  her 
handsome  pnge. 

Lti  Sanzio  replied,  with  ill-concealed 
emotion,  that  she  could. 

"  There  is  innocent  blood  in  that  child," 
she  said,  taking  its  hand.  "  He  was  made 
to  give  the  signal  for  his  father's  decapi- 
tation, and  his  name  is  not  Gregorio." 

"  Silence  !  "  interrupted  the  duchess — 
"  enough  !" 

"  Why  did  you  bring  me  here,  then?'' 

"To  amuse  ourselves  for  a  minute  or 
two.  But  there  are  things  which  must 
not  be  repeated." 

"  There  are  no  secrets  to  me,"  said 
the  gipsy,  throwing  off  her  hood.  I  am 
the  Princess  Sanzio  !  " 

The  Spaniard  Avas  for  a  moment 
staggered  at  the  turn  that  events  had 
taken,  but,  soon  recovering  her  con- 
fidence, slie  inquired  by  Avhat  fatality 
the  Italian  had  ventured  into  her  presence. 
The  latter  avowed  that  it  was  to  see  her 
son,  who  was  now  before  her.  The 
duchess  declared  that  she  had  been  mis- 
informed, but  the  page  wept  in  the 
presence  of  his  long-lost  mother, 

"Let  her  be  removed  to  the  dungeons 
of  the  palace !  "  exclaimed  the  irritated 
Eleonora. 

"  Farewell,  my  Angelo — my  son  !  " 
said  the  desolate  mother.  "Thy  father 
and  I  will  wait  for  thee  there  above  !  " 

"  I  will  go  with  my  mother,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  You  shall  see  her  to-morrow,  and 
forever,"  said  the  duchess.  "  You  have 
assassinated  your  child,"  she  observed  to 
the  weeping  princess. 

"I  shall  know  how  to  die,"  said  the 
page.  "My  heart  shall  be  as  great  as 
yours,  mother." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  widow,  "that 
is  the  blood  of  the  Sanzios  that  speaks 
in  him.  lietter  tlie  head  that  falls  than 
the  head  that  bends,  is  the  device  of  his 
family," 

"  It  is  written,"  said  the  duchess, 
turning  to  go  away,  "  that  that  cursed 
family  must  be  exterminated  ;  and  yet 
I  liked  tlie  page." 

Conti  was,  at  the  same  time,  hurrying 
away  the  princess  to  her  dungeon,  in 
which  he  had  no  sooner  incarcerated  her 
than  he  exclaimed  : 

"  I  have  you  in  my  power  at  last !  " 

La  Sanzio  was,  however,  sublime  in 
her  i-esiguation.     What  mattered  it  to 


her  that  the  Spaniard  and  Conti  held  her 
in  bonds,  or  that  she  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  Casti,  the  executioner,  that  she 
had  nothing  further  to  anticipate  but 
outrages  and  tortures  ;  she  had  seen  her 
son,  her  Angelo,  and  she  cast  herself 
down  on  the  dam])  and  noisome  straw 
secretly  invoking  death. 

Whilst  the  princess  lay  thus  immured 
in  her  dungeon,  Salvator  and  the  Cala- 
brese  had  returned,  and,  discovering  her 
absence,  had  also  detected  how  she  had 
disguised  herself  in  order  to  carry  out  her 
foolish  project.  They  knew  that  Conti 
had  been  liberated  from  the  castle,  would 
recognize  her,  and  that  she  w^ould  be  lost. 
The  two  men  were  for  a  moment  over- 
whehned  by  the  blow,  but  Pietro,  arous- 
ing his  faculties  the  first,  set  his  hound 
upon  the  scent,  and  followed  her.  As 
he  expected,  she  led  the  way  direct  to 
tlie  postern  gate,  where  she  sci-atched 
and  howled  piteonsly. 

"  She  has  gone  in,"  said  the  Calabrese, 
"  and  she  is  lost.  Oh !  who  can  flithom 
the  depths  of  a  mother's  love  ?  " 

"  Who  goes  tliere  ?  "  shouted  a  sen- 
tinel, who  was  pacing  the  terrace  above. 

"  A  man  and  a  dog,"  replied  the  Cala- 
brese. "  Ah  !  is  it  you,  Mendez  ?  Then 
you  know  that  I  keep  good  wine  in  store 
for  brave  soldiers.  I  tell  you  fvhat,  when 
your  guard  has  expired,  come  and  see 
me;  I  will  stand  treat  to-day." 

"  If  I  am  not  sent  to  the  dungeon,  I 
shall  be  relieved  in  ten  minutes,  and  will 
be  with  you,"  replied  Mendez. 

The  Calabrese  awaited  the  coming 
forth  of  the  soldier,  and,  as  he  led  him  to- 
ward the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  tisher- 
men  and  the  lazzai'oni,  he  learned  from 
him  that  a  gipsy  had  been  committed  to 
the  dungeon,  and  that  she  was  su])posed 
to  be  a  princess  in  disguise.  She  was  con- 
fined in  the  dungeon  called  tliatof  tlie 
condemned,  and  was  under  the  especial 
charge  of  Conti  himself 

Salvator  had,  in  the  meantime,  sum- 
moned together  the  Conpanions  of 
Death.  Excited  to  the  last  pitch  of 
frenzy  by  the  imprisonment  of  La  Sanzio, 
he  loudly  advocated  the  firing  of  the 
city  and  the  assault  of  the  palace  by 
break  of  day,  Falcone  seconded  his  ve- 
hement aspirations  for  innnediate  action. 
Leaving  the  soldier,  by  that  time  Avell 
inebriated,  under  charge  of  the  hound, 
the  Calabrese  likewise  hastened  to  join 
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the  council,  wliere  lie  mentioned  what 
he  had  discovered,  that  the  ]>rineess  was 
in  the  condemned  cell.  Masanicllo  and 
Ins  fishermen  were  also  there.  Their  de- 
cision was  anxiously  sought  for  by  the 
Companions. 

"The  people,"  replied  Masaniello, 
quietly,  "  are  weary  oi"  resignation,  and 
the  fishermen  are  ready.  Companions 
of  Death,  if  you  so  wisli  it,  to-morrow 
shall  be  ihe  bloody  day.  To-morrow  the 
people  meet  on  a  festival,  for  a  peaceful 
tournament  in  the  great  square  ;  the  two 
legions,  instead  of  spending  their  time  in 
idle  and  empty  show,  shall  march  direct- 
ly on  the  palace.  As  to  me,  they  have 
robbed  me  of  ray  wife,  and  I  shall  not  be 
in  the  rear.  Let  the  password  be, 
'Long  live  the  Charter  of  Charles  V.' 
It  is  one  that  the  people  understand." 

Princess  Sanzio  lay  on  her  miserable 
couch  of  straw ;  the  darkness  of  night 
had  descended  even  into  that  abyss  of 
grief  and  enveloped  that  royal  misery, 
Avliich  shook  under  the  damp  moisture 
dropping  from  the  vault  above,  and  un- 
der the  terrible  blow  by  which  it  had 
been  struck.  Needless  to  say  thit  under 
such  afflictions  her  eyes  closed  not,  and 
no  sooner  had  dawn  broke  than  the  miser- 
able wretch  Conti  made  his  appearance, 
to  gratify  his  revenge  by  new  outrages. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment  that  a  fear- 
ful clamor  arose,  followed  by  the  noise, 
as  it  were,  of  a  furious  tempest.  The 
very  palace  seemed  to  shake  under  the 
impulse,  and  the  ring  of  musketry  pene- 
trated into  the  dungeon.  Above  all,  the 
sound  of  heavy  catapultic  blows  at  the 
postern  gate  made  themselves  heard. 
The  Companions  of  Death  were  at  their 
work,  the  palace  was  invaded,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  princess  on  the  point  of  being 
effected.  Conti,  who  had  been  iip  to  that 
moment  gloating  in  delight  over  the  an- 
ticipated tortures  of  the  princess,  turned 
pale,  his  puplis  were  dilated,  his  hair 
stood  on  end. 

*'  Naples  is  roused  !  "  said  the  princess, 
to  the  stupefied  officer  ;  "  now,  my  pretty 
captain,  where  are  thy  torturers  and  thy 
worthy  brother,  Casti  ?  " 

The  sound  of  voices  approaching  soon 
made  itself  heard  above  the  well-sustain- 
ed musketry  and  the  deep  murmur  of  the 
far-spread  clamor  without.  Drawing 
his  sword,  the  wretch  made  an  attempt 
to  destroy  his  victim  with  his  own  hand, 


ere  she  should  be  liberated,  but  she 
avoided  the  blow  by  retreating  into  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  dungeon. 

"To  the  condemned  cell,  friends — to 
the  condemned  cell  I  "  was  heard  shouted 
without  by  a  lusty  voice. 

One  or  two  heavy  blows  of  a  beam 
were  heard  and  the  massive  door  gave 
way.  The  Calabrese  entered  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand. 

"  Alive  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  She  is  alive. 
Thank  Heaven !  " 

Salvator,  covered  with  gore,  followed 
behind,  and  was  in  a  moment  on  his  knee 
before  the  princess.  The  latter  pointed 
to  the  captain  of  police. 

"Do  not  kill  him  yet,"  she  said;  "he 
knows  the  secret  as  to  where  my  sou 
Angelo  is." 

"  Well,  he  must  with  us,  then,"  ejacu- 
lated the  Calabrese ;  "  the  work  is  not 
done  yet ;  we  must  take  the  Spaniards 
in  the  rear." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  princess,  "  I  cannot 
go  with  you.  I  am  hot  and  then  cold. 
I  am  already  in  the  embrace  of  Death." 

Salvator  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  her  forth  from  the  dungeon  into 
ttie  open  air.  He  thought  that  it  was 
only  a  momentary  faintness,  brought 
about  by  revulsion  of  feelings ;  but  the 
princess,  terrified  at  the  threats  of  the 
miscreant  Conti,  had  taken  poison,  which 
she  kept  secreted  in  her  bosom.  All  she 
asked  was  to  see  her  son  before  she  died. 
Conti  declared  he  would  not  tell  unless 
his  life  was  spared.  That  with  so  terri- 
ble a  criminal  was  impossible,  so  the  Com- 
panions of  Death,  taking  hold  of  the 
M'retch,  administered  such  fearful  tor- 
tures, that  he  was  soon  glad  for  mere 
respite  to  reveal  that  Angelo  was  se- 
creted in  the  oratory  of  the  duchess.  In 
a  moment  Salvator  rushed  up  the  grand 
staircase,  cleaving  liis  way  amidst  the 
combatants,  who  still  disputed  i)Ossession 
of  the  staircase,  and  brought  down  the 
page  in  safety, 

"Thanks  I'kind  Heaven,  thanks  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  dying  princess.  "  I  can  now 
go  in  peace." 

And  she  bathed  her  son  in  her  tears, 
while  the  poor  youth  endeavored  to 
chase  them  away  with  his  embraces. 

"  Ah  !  mother,"  he  said,  "  why  should 
you  die,  now  that  I  am  restored  to  you  ? 
They  told  me  that  you  had  lied,  that  I 
was  not  your  son." 
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"  Who  told  you  so  base,  so  cruel  a 
falsehood  ?  "  asked  the  princess. 

"  Captain  Conti  and  the  duchess,"  re- 
plied the  boy. 

"  Always  that  man  !  "  muttered  the 
princess,  with  a  faint  voice  ;  and  then 
rousing  herself  to  a  supreme  effort,  she 
said,  "  Listen,  Angelo  ;  that  man  betray- 
ed your  father,  sold  his  head  to  the 
Spaniards,  bade  you  unwittingly  give 
the  signal  of  his  death,  and  now  he  wish- 
ed to  outrage  thy  mother,  till  she  was 
obliged  to  poison  herself  to  protect  her 
person.  That  is  why  I  die!  Oh!  the 
poison  burns  me !" 

"Son  of  Sanzio,  there  is  Captain 
Conti ! "  said  Salvator  to  the  boy. 

A  flash,  as  it  were  of  lightning,  pass- 
ed over  the  brow  of  the  youth  as  he 
sprang  upon  the  miscreant  like  a  jaguar, 
burying  his  dagger  in  his  bosom. 

"  Well  done !  "  exclaimed  a  familiar 
voice ;  "  the  child  will  be  worthy  of  the 
father." 

That  voice  belonged  to  the  Calabrese  ; 
he  had  just  returned  from  a  final  struggle 
with  the  Spanish  guard,  veterans  who  had 
fought  the  wars  of  Brabant,  and  whom 
Masaniello  and  his  followers  had  twice 
assaulted  in  vain  at  the  main  entrance 
to  the  palace.  The  host  of  fishermen  and 
lazzaroni  were  just  about  to  advance  a 
third  time  to  the  assault,  when  Falcone, 
Pietro,  and  their  friends  fell  like  an  ava- 
lanche on  the  rear  of  the  Spanish  column. 

"  Long  live  the  Companions  of 
Death!  "  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  Forward  !  "  roared  Masaniello,  his 
sword  in  hand.  "  Heaven  is  fighting  for 
•us ! " 

A  fierce  and  final  struggle  then  took 
place.  It  was  in  vain  that  discipline  and 
science  opposed  itself  to  the  progress  of 
the  masses.  Numbers  fell  one  upon  an- 
other before  the  steady  fire  of  ihe 
Spanish  guard,  but  their  place  was  so 
instantaneously  filled  up,  that  the  sol- 
diers had  no  time  to  load  again  to  de- 
stroy their  assailants.  Full  well  the 
Neapolitans  knew  that  all  fighting  at  a 
distance,  all  temporizing,  would  most 
assuredly  entail  the  destruction  of  every 
one  of  tiieir  number  ;  they  had,  therefore, 
no  alternative  but  to  rush  upon  their  op- 
ponents and  overwhelm  them  by  sheer 
physical  force.  Their  ranks  closed  so 
upon  them,  that  not  only  were  their  ar- 
quebuses of  no  use,  but  they  could  not 


even  bring  their  long  swords  into  play. 
Thus  assailed,  the  Companions  of  Death 
and  the  followers  of  Masaniello  soon 
found  themselves  face  to  face  upon  the 
prostrate  bodies  of  the  Spanish  guard. 

"Thanks,  Pietro!"  said  Masaniello. 
"  You  and  your  friends  have  saved  many 
a  martyr." 

"  Finish,  brother — finish  what  has 
been  so  well  begun.  I  must  go  to  the 
Princess  Sanzio,  who  is  dying." 

But  just  as  he  was  stepping  up  the 
staircase,  one  of  the  Spanish  guard,  who 
stood  there  as  yet  unhurt,  discharged  his 
arquebuse  right  into  his  breast. 

"  It  is  all  over  with  me,"  ejaculated 
the  Calabrese.  "I  shall  go  with  La 
Sanzio."  And  then,  covering  his  wound 
with  his  kerchief  to  stay  the  bleeding, 
lie  staggered  to  where  the  boy  Angelo 
had  just  done  tardy  justice  to  the  manes 
of  a  father  and  a  mother. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  you,  is  it  ?  "  murmured  the 
dying  princess.  "  Brothers  !  Avengers  ! 
I  give  you  my  blessing.  As  to  you, 
Salvator,  I  bequeath  my  son  to  you. 
Love  him  as  you  would  your  own  child." 

"  I  will,  I  will !  "  exclaimed  the  noble 
artist ;  but  the  words  were  scarcely  out 
of  his  mouth  ere  the  ill-fated  Italian 
princess  died.  When  Masaniello  and  his 
followers  reached  that  iatal  spot,  there 
were  three  corpses :  those  of  the  prin- 
cess, the  Calabrese,  and  the  traitor  Conti. 

"  There  are  three  dead  here !  "  exclaim- 
ed Masaniello.  "  Brethren  !  ''  he  added, 
turning  round  to  his  excited  followers, 
"  respect  the  dead  !  " 

"  Two  only  to  weep  for,"  observed  Fal- 
cone ;  "  and  two,  whose  loss  cannot  be  re- 
placed. As  to  the  third,  it  is  the  mis- 
creant Conti." 

"Away  with  his  body  to  the  grand 
square !  "  exclaimed  the  fisherman.  "  All 
is  not  yet  accomplished  in  Na|)Ies,"  he 
added.  "  The  Arcos  have  disappeared, 
but  there  is  still  a  strong  body  of  armed 
men  in  the  castle." 

"  Let  us  away  to  the  Castle  !"  exclaim- 
ed Salvator.  "  Boy,"  he  added,  "  you 
remain  with  your  mother.  To-morrow 
we  will  mourn  over  her.  To-day  is  set 
aside  for  action  !  " 

"  Let  a  hundred  fishermen  remain  to 
keep  guard  over  the  palace,"  shouted 
Masaniello. 

The  viceroy,  his  daughter  the  Duchess 
Eleouora,  and  the  plumed  and  doublcted 
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courtiers  by  whom  they  were  surround- 
ed, had  at  tirat  tre.ated  the  ass.iult  made 
upon  their  palace  with  inetiable  con- 
tempt. "  It  was  enough,"  said  one  of 
the  courtly  parasites,  "  for  the  viceroy  to 
lift  hi.s  hand  to  disperse  the  vile  rabble  and 
scatter  them  like  dust."  "  Was  the  vet- 
eran guard  of  Spain,  trained  to  feats  of 
arms  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Coviutries," 
thought  the  duke,  "  going  to  be  humbled 
by  a  mob  of  fishermen  and  lazzaroni  ?  " 
Their  arrogance  and  self-confidence  was 
destined,  however,  to  receive  a  rude 
check,  and  but  a  very  brief  time  of  anx- 
ious suspense  that  succeeded  to  con- 
temptuous indifterence  was  allowed,  ere 
flight  became  absolutely  necessary. 
Even  then,  although  their  evasion  was 
facilitated  by  the  secret  of  another  pos- 
tern gate,  they  would  not  have  effected 
their  way  to  the  castle  in  safety  had  they 
not  been  protected  by  Cardinal  Flamini, 
who  had  great  influence  with  the  people, 
and  who  exerted  it  upon  this  occasion  to 
save  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
court  found  refuge  within  the  precincts 
of  the  castle,  than  the  approach  of  the 
mob  was  heard  like  the  advent  of  a 
dreadful  storm.  The  front  ranks  were 
seen  from  the  battlements  to  be  provided 
with  ladders  wherewith  to  climb  the  lofty 
ramparts.  Others  bore  torches  to  fire 
the  approaches.  The  Companions  of 
Death  were  acting  as  riflemen,  and 
covering  the  assailants  with  well-directed 
shots.  The  viceroy  had  been  moved, 
however,  partly  by  his  own  apprehen- 
sions, and  partly  by  the  intercessions  of 
the  worthy  prelate — the  Cardinal  Fla- 
mini— to  spare  the  blood  of  the  Nea- 
politans. When  the  mob  appeared 
at  the  castle  gates,  the  Duke  of  Arcos 
and  the  cardinal  presented  themselves 
before  them,  and  the  Spanish  ruler  an- 
nounced himself  as  ready  to  grant  them 
all  their  demands.  The  mob  shouted  in 
joyful  acquiescence. 

"  Ah  ! '  said  Salvator  to  Falcone,  "  we 
may  go  now  ;  the  game  is  over ! " 
"  Yes,  all  is  over  now,"  replied  the  latter. 
"  There  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do 
here  :  let  us  leave  the  mob  to  fraternize 
Avith  the  foreigners — that  is  not  the  part 
for  the  Companions  of  Death  to  play  !  " 
And  so  saying,  the  companions  with- 
drew, headed  by  Salvator  and  Falcone. 
The  fate  that  befel  the  leader  of  the  in- 


surrection has  been  handed  down  by  his- 
tory as  the  madness  and  intoxication 
wrought  by  success  and  sudden  eleva- 
tion ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  have  souglit  for  a  more  rational  ex- 
planation in  the  arts  of  the  Duchess  Ele- 
onora,  who  is  said  to  have  poured  out 
into  a  silver-gilt  cup,  with  her  white 
hand,  the  Florentine  potion  v/hich  seal- 
ed the  fate  of  the  newly-elected  "  Cap- 
tain-General." 


The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  FASHIONABLE  WOMAN. 
Among  the  many  odd  products  of  a 
mature  civilization,  the  fashionable  wo- 
man is  one  of  the  oddest.  From  first 
to  last  she  is  a  thoroughly  amazing  spec- 
tacle ;  and  if  we  take  human  life  in  any 
earnestness  at  all,  whether  individually, 
as  the  passage  to  an  eternal  existence 
the  condition  of  which  depends  on  what 
we  are  here,  or  collectively,  as  the  high- 
est thing  we  know,  we  can  only  look  in 
blank  astonishment  at  the  fashionable 
woman  and  her  career.  She  is  the  one 
sole  capable  member  of  the  human  fam- 
ily M'ithout  duties  and  without  useful 
occupation ;  the  one  sole  being  who 
might  be  swept  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether, without  deranging  the  nice  ar- 
rangement of  things,  or  upsetthig  the 
ordained  balance.  We  know  of  no  oth- 
er organic  creation  of  which  this  could 
be  said  ;  but  the  fashionable  woman  is 
not  as  other  creatures,  being,  fortu- 
nately, sid  generis,  and  of  a  type  not  ex- 
isting elsewhere.  If  we  take  the  mere 
ordering  of  her  days  and  the  employ- 
ment of  her  time  as  the  sign  of  her 
mental  state,  we  may  perhaps  measure 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  fully,  the 
depth  of  inanity  into  which  she  has 
fallen,  and  the  immensity  of  her  folly. 
Considering  her  as  a  being  with  the 
potentiality  of  reason,  of  usetulness,  and 
of  thought,  the  actual  result  is  surely 
the  saddest  and  the  strangest  thing  under 
heaven. 

She  goes  to  bed  at  dawn,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  rise  till  about  noon.  For 
the  most  part  she  breakfasts  in  bed,  and 
then  amuses  herself  with  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  morning  paper,  if  she  has  suffi- 
cient energy  for  so  great  a  mental  exer- 
tion ;  if  she  has  not,  she  lies  for  another 
hour  or  two  in  that  half-slumberous  state 
which  is  so  destructive  to  mind  and  body, 
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•weakening  Loth  fibre  arid  resolution, 
both  muscle  and  good  principle.  At 
last  she  rises  languidly,  to  be  dressed  in 
time  for  luncheon  and  her  visitors,  if  she 
receives  generally  ;  or  for  the  one  or  two 
intimates,  if  she  is  at  home  only  to 
the  favored.  Somewhex'e  about  four  she 
dresses  again  for  her  drive — for  the  first 
part  of  the  day's  serious  business  ;  for 
paying  visits  and  leaving  cards  ;  for 
buying  jewellery  and  dresses,  and  order- 
ing all  sorts  of  unnecessary  things  at 
her  milliner's ;  for  this  grand  lady's 
afternoon  tea,  and  that  grand  lady's 
afternoon  at  home,  Avit  h  music  ;  for  her 
final  slow  parade  in  the  Park,  where  she 
sees  her  friends  as  in  an  open-air  draw- 
ing-room, makes  private  ajtpointments, 
and  cariies  on  flirtations,  and  hears  and 
retails  gossip  and  scandal  of  a  fuller 
flavor.  Then  home,  to  dress  again  for 
dinner  ;  to  be  followed  by  the  opera  or 
a  concert,  a  soiree,  or  i:)erliaps  a  ball  or 
two  ;  whence  slie  returns  toward  morn- 
ing, flushed  with  excitement  or  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  feverish  or  nervous,  as  she 
has  had  pleasure  and  success,  or  disap- 
pointment and  annoyance.  This  is  her 
outside  life,  and  this  is  no  fancy  picture 
and  no  exaggeration.  After  a  certain 
time  of  such  an  existence,  can  we 
wonder  if  her  complexion  fades  and 
her  eyes  grow  dim  ?  and  if  that 
inexpressible  air  of  hagga'rd  weariness 
creeps  over  her,  Avhich  ages  even  a  young 
girl,  and  makes  a  mature  woman  sub- 
stantially an  old  one  ?  It  is  then  that 
she  has  recourse  to  those  foul  and  fatal 
expedients  of  which  we  have  heard  more 
than  enough  in  these  latter  days.  She 
will  not  try  simplicity  of  living,  natural 
hours,  wholesome  occupation,  unselfish 
endeavor,  but  rushes  ofl'  for  help  to 
paints  and  cosmetics,  to  stimulants  and 
drugs,  and  attempts  to  restore  the 
tarmslied  freshness  of  her  beauty  by 
the  very  means  which  further  corrode  it. 
Every  now  and  then,  for  very  idleness, 
she  feigns  herself  sick,  and  has  the  favor- 
ite physician  to  attend  her.  In  fact  the 
funniest  thing  about  her  is  the  ease  with 
which  she  takes  to  her  bed  on  the  slight- 
est provocation,  and  the  strange  pleasure 
she  seems  to  find  in  what  is  a  penance  to 
most  women.  You  meet  her  in  a  heated, 
crowded,  noisy  room  lookhig  just  as  she 
always  looks,  whatever  her  normal  state 
of  health  may  be  ;  and  in  answer  to  your 


inquiries  she  tells  you  she  has  only  two 
hours  ago  left  her  bed  to  come  here,  hav- 
ing been  confined  to  her  room  for  a  week, 
or  so  many  days,  with  Dr.  Blank  in  close 
attendance.  If  you  are  an  intimate 
female  friend  she  will  whisper  you  the 
name  of  her  malady,  which  is  sure  to  be 
something  teri-ific,  and  which,  if  true, 
would  have  kept  her  a  real  invahd  for 
weeks  instead  of  days ;  but  if  you 
are  only  a  man  she  will  make  herself 
out  to  have  been  very  ill  indeed  in 
a  more  mysterious  way,  and  leave 
you  to  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
physique  of  fashionable  women,  which 
enables  them  to  live  on  the  most  friendly 
touch-and-go  terms  with  death,  and  to 
overcome  mortal  maladies  by  an  efibrt 
of  the  will  and  the  delights  of  a  ducal 
ball.  The  favorite  physician  has  a  hard 
time  of  it  with  these  ladies;  and  the 
more  popular  he  is  the  harder  his  work. 
It  is  well  for  his  generation  when  he  is 
a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  knows 
how  to  add  self-respect  and  moral  |)Ower 
to  the  qualities  which  have  made  him 
the  general  favorite.  For  his  influence 
over  that  idle  woman  is  for  the  time  al- 
most unlimited — like  nothing  so  much  as 
that  of  the  handsome  Abbe  and  the  fas- 
cinating Director  of  Catholic  counti-ies  ; 
and  if  he  chooses  to  abuse  it,  and  to  turn  it 
to  evil  issues,  he  can.  And,  however 
great  the  merit  in  him  that  he  does  not, 
it  does  not  lessen  the  demerit  of  the 
Avoman  that  he  could.  Sometimes  the 
fashionable  woman  takes  up  with  the 
clergyman  instead  of  the  physician,  and 
coquets  with  religious  exercises  rather 
than  with  drugs;  but  neither  clergyman 
nor  physician  can  really  change  her  mode 
of  life,  or  give  her  truth  or  conunon 
sense.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fluttering 
show  of  art  patronage,  and  the  iashion- 
able  woman  has  a  handsome  painter  or 
well-bred  musician  in  her  train,  whom 
she  pets  publicly  and  patronizes  gra- 
ciously. Sometimes  it  is  a  young  poet 
or  a  rising  novelist,  considerably  honored 
by  the  association,  who  dedicates  his  next 
novel  to  her,  or  writes  verses  in  her  praise, 
with  such  a  fervency  of  gratitude  assets 
the  base  Philistines  on  the  scent  of  the  se- 
cret, and  })erhaps  guessing  not  far  amiss. 
For  the  fashionable  woman  has  always 
some  love  affair  on  hand,  more  or  less  pla- 
tonic  according  to  her  own  tenn)t'rament 
or  the  boldness  of  the  man — aloveati'airin 
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which  the  least  ingredient  is  love  in  any 
real  or  wholesome  sense  ;  a  love  atiUir 
which  is  vanity,  idleness,  a  dissolute  im- 
agination and  contempt  of  such  prosaic 
things  as  morals  ;  a  love  aftair  not  even  to 
be  excused  by  the  tragic  frenzy  of  earnest 
passion,  and  which  may  be  guilty  and 
yet  not  true.  The  physical  effects  of 
such  a  life  as  this  are  as  bad  as  the  mental, 
and  both  are  as  bad  as  can  be.  A 
feverish,  overstrained  condition  of  health 
either  prevents  the  fashionable  woman 
from  being  a  mother  at  all,  or  makes  her 
the  mother  of  nervous,  sickly  children. 
Many  a  woman  of  high  rank  is  at 
this  moment  paying  bitterly  for  the 
disappointment  of  which  she  herself,  in 
her  illimitable  folly,  has  been  and  is  the 
sole  and  only  cause.  And,  whether 
Avomen  like  to  hear  it  or  not,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  truth  that  j^art  of  the  reason 
for  their  being  born  at  all  is  that  they 
may  in  their  turn  bear  children.  The 
unnatural  feeling  against  maternity 
existing  among  fashionable  women  is 
one  of  the  worst  mental  signs  of  their 
state,  as  their  frequent  inability  to  be 
mothers  at  all  is  one  of  the  worst  physi- 
cal results.  This  is  a  condition  of  things 
which  no  false  modesty  or  timid  reserve 
should,  keep  in  the  background,  for  it 
is  a  question  of  national  importance,  and 
Avill  soon  become  one  of  national  disas- 
ter unless  checked  by  a  healthier  current 
and  more  natural  circumstances. 

Dress,  dissipation,  and  flirting  make 
up  the  questionable  lines  which  inclose 
the  life  of  the  fashionable  woman,  and 
Avhich  inclose  nothing  useful,  nothing 
good,  nothing  deep  or  true  or  holy. 
Her  piety  is  a  pastime ;  her  art  the 
poorest  pretence  ;  her  pleasure  consists 
only  in  hurry  and  excitement,  alternat- 
ing with  debasing  sloth,  in  heartless 
coquetry  or  in  lawless  indulgence,  as 
nature  made  her  more  vain  or  more 
sensual.  As  a  wife  she  fulfils  no  wifely 
duty  in  any  grand  or  loving  sense,  for 
the  most  part  regarding  her  husband 
only  as  a  banker  or  an  adjunct,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  her  marriage  settle- 
ment ;  as  a  mother  she  is  a  stranger  to 
her  children,  to  whom  nurse  and  gov- 
erness supj^ly  her  place,  and  give  such 
poor  makeshift  for  maternal  love  as  they 
are  enabled  or  inclined.  In  no  domes- 
tic relation  is  she  of  the  smallest  value, 
and  of  none  in    any  social  circumstance 


beside  the  mere  adorning  of  a  room — 
if  she  is  pi-elty — and  the  help  she  gives 
to  trade  through  her  expenditure.  She 
lives  only  in  the  gas-light,  and  hernature 
at  last  becomes  as  aitilicial  as  her  habits. 
As  years  go  on,  and  she  changes  from 
the  acknowledged  belle  to  ihi^feinme pas- 
see,  she  goes  through  a  peiiod  of  frantic 
endeavor  to  retain  her  youth  ;  and  even 
when  time  has  clutched  her  with  too 
firm  a  hand  to  be  shaken  off,  and  she 
begins  to  feel  the  infirmities  which  she 
still  puts  out  all  her  strength  to  conceal, 
even  then  she  grasps  at  the  departing 
shadow,  and  fresh  daubs  the  crumbling 
ruin,  in  the  belief  that  the  world's  eyes 
are  dim,  and  that  stucco  may  pass  for 
marble  for  another  year  or  two  longer. 
Or  she  becomes  a  Belgravian  mother, 
with  daughters  to  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder  ;  and  then  the  aim  of  her  life  is 
to  secure  the  purchaser.  Her  daughters 
are  never  objects  of  real  love  with  the 
fashionable  woman.  They  are  essen- 
tially her  rivals,  and  the  idea  of  carrying 
on  her  life  in  theirs,  of  forgetting  herself 
in  them,  occui's  to  her  only  as  a  forecast 
of  death.  Even  from  her  sons  she 
shrinks  rather  than  not,  as  living  eviden- 
ces of  the  lapse  of  time  which  she  can- 
not deny,  and  awkward  at  fixing  dates  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  home  presided  over 
by  a  fiishionable  woman  where  the  fam- 
ily is  more  than  a  mere  name,  a  mere 
social  convention  loosely  held  together 
by  circimistances,  not  by  love.  Closing 
such  a  life  as  this  comes  the  unhonored 
end,  when  the  miserable  made  up  old 
creature  totters  down  into  the  grave, 
where  paint  and  padding,  and  glossy 
plaits  cut  from  some  fresh  young  head, 
are  of  no  more  avail;  and  where  death, 
Avhich  makes  all  things  real,  reduces  her 
life  of  lies  to  the  nothingness  it  has  been 
fi'om  the  beginning.  What  does  she 
leave  behind  her  ?  A  menuiry  by  which 
her  children  may  order  tlieir  own  lives 
in  proud  assurance  that  so  they  will 
order  them  best  for  virtue  and  for  honor  ? 
Or  a  memory  which  speaks  to  them  of 
time  misused,  of  duties  unfulfilled,  of 
love  discarded  for  pleasure,  and  of  a  life- 
long sacrifice  of  all  things  good  and 
pure  for  selfishness?  We  all  know 
examples  of  the  worldly  old  woman 
clinging  to  the  last,  batlike,  to  the  old. 
roofs  and  rafters  ;  and  we  all  know  how 
heartily  we    despise  her,   and  how  we 
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ridicule  her  in  our  hearts,  if  not  by  our 
words.     If  the  reigning  queens  ot  fash- 
ion,  at   present    young   and   beautiful, 
would  but  remember  that  they  are  only 
that  worldly  old  woman  in  embryo,  and 
that   in  a  very   few  years  they  will  be 
her  exact  likeness,  unhappily   repeated 
for  the  scorn  of  the  world  once  more  to 
follow  1     The  traditional  skeleton  at  the 
feast  had  a  wonderfully  wise  meaning, 
crude  and  gross  as  it  was  in  form.     For 
though  its  memento  mori^  too  constantly 
before   us,  would  either   sadden  or  bru- 
talize, as  we    were  thoughtful   or  licen- 
tious, yet  it  is   good  to  see  the   end  of 
ourselves,  and  to  study  the  meaning  and 
lesson  of  our  lives  in  those  of  our  proto- 
types and   elder  likenesses.     The  pleas- 
ures of  the  world   are,  as  we  all  know, 
very  potent  and  very  alluring,  but  noth- 
ing can  be  more  unsatisfying  if  taken  as 
the  main  purpose  of  life.     While  we  are 
young,    the  mere  stirring  of  tlie   blood 
stands   instead  of  anything  more  real ; 
but   as  we  go  on,  and   the  pulse  flags, 
and    pleasurable  occasions    get  rare  and 
more    rare,  we  find  that    we  have  been 
like  the  prodigal  son,  and  that  our  food 
and  his  have  been  out  of  much  the  same 
trough,  and  come  in  the  main  to  abont 
the  same  thing.   This  is  a  time  of  extraor- 
dinary   wealth    and    of    corresponding 
extraordinary    luxury,    of    unparalleled 
restlessness,  which  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  activity  or  energy,  but  which  disdains 
all   quiet,    all    rej)0se,    as    unendurable 
stagnation  ;     hence      the     fashionable 
woman  of  the  day  is  one  of  extremes  in 
her  own  line  also,  and  the  idleness,  the 
heartlessness,    the    self-indulgence,    the 
want  of  high  morality,  and  the  insolent 
luxury  at  all  times  characteristic  of  her 
were  never  seen   displayed   with  more 
cynical   effrontery  than   at  present,  and 
never  called  for  more  severe  condemna- 
tion.    The  fashionable  women  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
have  left  behind  them  names  which  the 
world  has  made  typical  of  the  vices  nat- 
urally engendered  by  idleness  and  lux- 
ury.    But  do  we  wish  that   our  women 
should  become  subjects  for  an  English 
Juvenal  ?  and  that  fashion  should  cieate 
a  race  of  Laises  and  Phrynes  out  of  the 
stock  which  once  gave  us  Lucy  Hutch- 
inson   and    Elizabeth    Fry.       Once    the 
name  of  Englishwoman  carried  with  it  a 
grave   and  noble  echo   as  the  name  of 
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women  known  for  their  gentle  bearing 
and  their  blameless  honor — of  women 
who  loved  their  husbands,  and  brought 
up  about  their  own  knees  the  children 
they  were  not  reluctant  to  bear  and  not 
ashamed  to  love.  Now,  it  too  often 
means  a  girl  of  the  period,  a  frisky 
matron,  a  fashionable  woman — a  thing 
of  paints  and  pads,  consorting  Aviih 
dealers  of  no  doubtful  calling  for  the 
purchase  of  what  she  grimly  calls 
"■  beauty,"  making  pleasure  her  only 
good,  and  the  world  her  highest  god  ; 
it  too  often  means  a  woman  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  supplement  her  husband 
Avith  a  lover,  but  who  is  unwilling  to 
become  the  honest  mother  of  that  hus- 
band's children  ;  it  too  often  means  a 
hybrid  creature,  perverted  out  of  the 
natural  way  altogether,  affecting  the 
license  but  ignorant  of  the  strengt  h  of  a 
man,  alike  as  girl  or  woman  valueless 
for  her  highest  natural  duties,  and  talking 
largely  of  liberty  while  showing  at  every 
turn  how  much  she  fails  in  thatco-essential 
of  liberty — knowledge  how  to  use  it. 


Macinillan"s  Magazine. 
"THE  SPANISH  GYPSY." 
In  the  case  of  an  admittedly  great  wint- 
er and  consummate  artist,  the  critic  does 
well  to  distrust  his  own  first  impressions 
of  a  new  work.  They  are  j^retty  sure 
either  to  be  overcharged  with  enthu- 
siasm, or  to  be  improperly  weakened  and 
distorted  by  the  disappointment  of  spe- 
cial preconceived  expectations.  And  the 
latter  of  these  two  states  of  feeling  is  es- 
pecially likely  to  possess  us  where  the 
artist  has  chosen  a  new  form  and  a  new 
instrument.  We  cannot  help  measuring 
performance  in  the  new  medium  by 
standards  and  ideas  moulded  from  the 
study  of  achievements  in  the  old ;  and 
George  Eliot  has  such  mirivalled  nuiste- 
ry  in  prose  that  to  equal  herself  she  n)ust 
be  nuthing  short  of  transcendent  in 
verse.  The  finest  passages  in  her  prose 
stories  are  so  vibratory  and  tremulous 
with  depths  of  suppressed  emotion  as  to 
be  in  the  highest  sense  poetic  in  every 
respect  save  form.  The  imposition  of 
jioetic  form  has  not  deepened  or  widen- 
ed this  emotion ;  the  noble  opening  of 
"liomola,"  ijideed,  seems  to  surpass  in 
imaginative  breadth  and  force  anything 
in  the  "  Spanish  Gypsy,"  in  spite  of  the 
advantage  which  the  latter  might  be  ex- 
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pected  to  draw  from  its  stately  rhythm. 
To  put  this  in  another  way,  the  poetic 
form  appears  to  have  been  added  from 
without,  and  not  to  represent  the  shape 
spontaneously  assumed  by  the  writer's 
thought  in  the  course  of  its  growth 
within  her  own  mind.  This  is  not  in- 
compatible wdth  splendid  poetic  work, 
as  the  example  of  Wordsworth,  of 
whom  something  of  the  same  account  is 
true,  might  suffice  to  prove.  But,  then, 
to  one  remembering  the  vibrating  ca- 
dences of  the  prose  of  "  Romola,"  and 
of  many  parts  of  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
it  is  some  disappointment  at  first  to  find 
that  the  new  form  has  not  quickened  the 
beat,  nor  much  heightened  the  pitch, 
nor  given  anything  new  of  sweep  and 
fire  and  intensity.  If  we  had  no  mem- 
ory for  the  grave  and  lofty  emcjtion  that 
pulsates  and  shakes  through  all  her  best 
prose  work,  we  might  not  perhaps  have 
sighed  for  some  added  heat  and  quick- 
ness of  passion  in  her  poetry.  It  is,  pos- 
sibly, the  mellow  fervor  of  her  prose 
that  makes  the  verse,  from  which  we  ex- 
pect something  yet  higher  and  more  pas- 
sionately melodious,  ring  as  with  a  less 
inspired  harmony  on  the  listener's  ears. 

A  word  upon  the  form.  Its  prime 
and  weightiest  fault — one  that  we  can- 
not as  yet  in  its  unfamiliarity  see  any 
means  of  one's  ever  becoming  reconciled 
to — is  the  constant  interspersal  ot"  long 
narrative  passages.  We  have  pieces  of 
epical  description  followed  by  dramatic 
dialogue  with  stage  directions,  so  to 
speak.  For  example,  the  finest  medita- 
tive passage  in  the  poem,  if  it  is  not 
even  the  subtlest  and  weightiest  the 
authoress  has  ever  written — Don  Silva's 
night-watch  among  the  gypsies  in  the 
fourth  book — is  immediately  followed 
by  a  dozen  lines  of  such  stage  direction, 
thus  : — "  The  Moorish  Hall  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Bedmar  y  the  morning  tioilight 
dimly  shoios  stains  of  blood  on  the 
white  marble  foors,''''  etc. ;  and  then 
forthwith  a  dramatic  scene  between 
Zarca  and  Sephardo.  Not  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  jar  and  incongruity  of  this 
intermixture  is,  in  our  very  humble 
judgment,  to  manifest  an  absolute  in- 
sensibility to  the  elementary  rights  of 
form  and  to  all  artistic  fitness  of  things. 
Repugnance  to  the  pedantries  and  petti- 
nesses of  the  critical  schools  which  have 
so  often  made  men  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
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truth  of  effect  in  worship  of  rule,  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  indisputable  fact 
that  there  are  such  laws  as  those  of 
tmity  of  composition,  coherence  of  tex- 
ture, distinct  and  mutually  excluding 
classes  of  form  and  artistic  framework. 
It  is  possible,  though  we  venture  to 
think  not  at  all  probable,  that  use  may 
breed  a  tolerance  or  enjoyment  of  the 
intermixtures  of  form  wliich  the  author- 
ess of  the  "Spanish  Gyjjsy"  permits 
herself;  meanwhile  they  affect  us  very 
much  the  reverse  of  agreeably. 

George  Eliot  is  most  deeply  impressive 
where  she  brings  forth  from  her  treas- 
ures the  fruits  of  prolonged  moods  of 
brooding  and  religious  meditativeness. 
This  quality,  more  than  any  other,  lies 
at  the  root  of  her  greatness  as  a  writer. 
But  is  it  a  quality  likely  to  coexist  with 
the  vivid,  fresh,  many-sided,  creative 
force  requisite  for  a  perfect  and  capa- 
cious dramatic  poem?  Is  it  not  the  sign 
of  an  aitistic  temperament  of  a  kind  not 
lavorable  to  the  presentation  of  that 
rapid  play  and  swift-moving  conflict  of 
passion  and  motive  and  object  which 
constitutes  the  matter  of  true  poetic 
action '?  In  telling  a  story  the  author  is 
privileged  to  play  the  part  of  chorus, 
and  to  instruct  his  readers  of  the  deeper 
moral  meaning  of  this  and  that,  in  re- 
flective aside  or  meditative  episode. 
We  find  no  monotony  in  the  impress  of 
a  single  ripe  and  ever-brooding  intelli- 
gence, thus  marked  upon  each  chapter 
of  ever  so  long  a  story.  But  in  a  dra- 
matic poem  these  widely  meditative 
moods  can  only  embody  themselves  in 
character,  and  they  have  such  predom- 
inant mastery  in  the  authoress's  mental 
coustitution,  that  they  insist  on  finding 
expression  not  in  one  personage  but  in 
all,  to  the  grave  detriment  of  the  dra- 
matic variety  of  the  poem.  It  is  true 
that  both  thought  and  expression  are 
often  noble  almost  beyond  comparison ; 
and  hence  one  feels  it  churlish  and 
ungracious  to  complain  that  a  Jew  as- 
trologer, a  gypsy  chieftain,  a  Spanish 
duke,  and  a  gypsy  maiden  bied  in  a 
Spanish  palace,  should  all  habitually 
manifest  moral  tempers  or  mental  modes 
so  nearly  identical.  Still,  the  impres- 
sion which  results  from  this  is  unmistak- 
able :  a  strong  sense  of  insufficient  play, 
diversity,  flexibility,  antiphony,  call  it 
what  you  will.  And  it  may  be  worth 
81 
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remnrk  that  those  profound  and  lumi- 
nous general  reflections  which  impait 
such  size  and  deep  color  when  they 
figure  as  the  inwrought  comment  of  a 
mind  surveying  the  action  of  fictitious 
characters  fi'oni  without  or  above,  seem 
to  lose  something  when  they  come  from 
tlie  li}>s  of  the  actors  themselves.  They 
no  longer  sound  as  the  lai-ge  and  impar- 
tial utterances  of  some  sympathetic  ora- 
cle of  human  destiny.  They  have  be- 
come personal ;  and  though  this  does 
not  impair  by  ever  so  little  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  sentiments,  yet  they 
come  into  our  minds  less  weightily  la- 
den with  serene  fulness  of  meaning. 

Again,  one  misses  resting-places  of 
thought.  The  actors,  as  we  have  said, 
are  too  much  cast  in  a  single  mould. 
Their  spirits  travel  too  much  in  the 
same  plane.  Their  speech  moves  too 
exclusively  along  the  grooves  of  a  sol- 
emn and  imifbim  eloquence.  And  the 
lyrics  scattered,  with  tolerably  liberal 
hand,  thiough  the  woi-k  fail  to  aftbi-d  an 
adequate  relief  The  intense  concentra- 
tion requisite  for  vigorous  lyrical  com- 
position of  this  relieving  order  is  not 
easily  gained  by  minds  that  are  essen- 
tially and  characteristically  meditative 
and  philosophic.  The  predominant  key 
of  the  poem  is  emphatically  intellectual, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  intellectual 
aspects  of  a  subject  thus  strongly  con- 
ceived have  mastered  and  overshadowed 
the  lyrical  impulse.  In  the  lyiics  less 
even  than  elsewhere  do  we  perceive  any 
marks  of  the  poetic  form  having  been 
the  spontaneously  assumed  robe  of  poet- 
ic thought  and  emotion.  We  have  more 
than  one  fine  lyrist  among  us,  and  with 
the  echo  in  our  ears  of  their  strains,  now 
of  stoim,  and  now  of  tenderness, — 

"  The  long  notes  lingerino;  on  the  trembling  air, 
With  subtle  penetration  entering  all 
The  myriad  corridors  of  the  passionate  soul," 

"we  find  a  certain  want  of  pulse  and  har- 
monious swell  in  the  lyric  pieces  of  the 
"  Spanish  Gypsy."  We  are  possessed 
with  a  fatal  n(jtion  that  the  poetry  is  not 
much  more  than  verbal,  and  expei-ience 
the  sensations  that  are  stirred  by  speech, 
and  not  such  as  are  born  of  impassioned 
music ;  we  are  neither  swept  away  by 
impetuous  surgingsfrom  the  tidal  de])ths, 
nor  transported  high  into  the  bright 
spaces  of  some  ui)i)er  ether.  In  grace 
and    delicacy    of  phrase    they    abound  • 


nothing  can  be  more  gracefully  plaintive 
than  the  four  stanzas  beginning,  "  The 
world  is  great ;  the  birds  all  fly  from 
me,"  or  tlian  the  tender  trifle,  in  the 
same  passage,  opening — 

"  Bird  that  used  to  press 

Thy  head  against  my  cheek, 
WiLh  touch  that  seemed  to  speak, 
And  ask  a  tender  '  yes.'  " 

But  the  solemn  movement  of  the  tragedy 
demands  a  more  vehement  lyrical  relief 
than  this. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  relief  which 
the  poet  designs  to  furnish  in  thehumor- 
istic  interludes  of  character  a!id  incident 
— in  the  scone  with  Blasco,  Juan,  Lopez, 
Roldan,  and  the  Host ;  in  the  scenes 
near  the  close  of  the  second  book,  be- 
tween Don  Amador  and  the  pages  of 
Don  Silva's  household;  and  between 
Blasco  and  Loi'enzo  ;  or  last  of  all,  as 
things  are  mounting  to  their  climax, 
when  Juan  and  the  mischievous  gypsies 
make  sport, — admii-able  as  are  the  various 
strokes  of  immor  and  of  true  wit,  yet 
here,  as  elsewhere,  if  we  may  be  f  )rgiven 
for  a  phrase  which  savors  of  the  pedantry 
of  criticism,  there  seems  to  be  some  lack 
of  room  and  atmosphere.  The  figures 
are  full  of  cleverness,  quaintness,  and 
truth,  like  the  best  art  of  the  century 
in  which  the  action  of  the  poem  is  placed, 
and,  like  the  figures  of  that  art,  they 
show  forth  without  distances  and  varied 
interspace.  One  fancies  that  there  are 
certain  signs  of  want  of  ease  in  the  hand- 
ling; and  if  we  recall  the  marvellous 
nit'ety,  finish,  and  breadth  with  which 
scenes  of  this  sort  were  executed  in  the 
same  author's  novels, — in  the  Florentine 
piazza  for  example,  or  in  the  ale-house 
of  the  English  village  in  "Silas  Marner," 
in  the  pai'lor  of  the'Tullivers  and  Dod- 
sons,  and  in  other  not  less  memorable 
places,— it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  condensation  demanded  by  poetic 
purpose  has  been  hostile  to  the  ease  and 
perfection  of  touch  that  were  conspicuous 
Avhen  she  was  workiilg  in  another  medium. 
One  of  these  minor  personages,  Juan, 
we  ought  to  S'ly,  strikes  us  as  the  most 
vividly  and  distinctly  drawn  character 
in  the  poem,  if,  indeed,  he  be  not  the 
only  one  to  whom  these  e))ithets  would 
miqualifiedly  apply.  There  is  about  the 
rest  not  only  a  want  of  outline,  of  which, 
in  such  a  composition,  we  should  have 
no  right  to  complain,  but  a  want  of  clear 
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and  intelligible  personality.  Juan,  on 
the  contrary,  stands  out  with  defined 
traits,  fresh  and  bright  in  color,  full  of 
gayety,  yet  deeply  touched  with  that  un- 
repining  sadness  that  goes  ah)ng  with 
gayety  in  the  finest  natui-es, — loyal,  ten- 
der, playful,  musical,"  sliimniering  bright, 
as  butterfly  or  bird,  with  quickest  life." 
Juan  moves,  too ;  circumstance  works 
on  him,  sheds  its  alternative  of  lights 
and  shadows  over  his  mobile  nature,  with 
quick  and  ever-shifting  effect.  In  other 
words,  he  is  a  truly  poetic  character  and 
creation.  The  others  are  hardly  charac- 
ters.    They  are  a  philosophy. 

And  when  we  turn  to  this  philosophy 
it  is  so  sublime,  so  admirably  human, 
that  at  thought  ofit  one  feels  half-ashamed 
of  having  lingered  even  fur  au  hour 
peddling  among  the  lesser  things  of 
criticism.  The  story  by  this  time  every- 
body is  f  vmiliar  with,  and  we  may  assume 
that  every  reader  knows  what  it  was 
that  Fedalma  gave  up,  and  why  she  was 
driven  to  give  it  up  in  obedience  to  hard 
circumstance  ;  who  Duke  Silva  was,  and 
how  he  strove  to  avoid  circumstance,  and 
in  wliat  fashion  circumstance  after  all 
wrougiit  too  direly  for  him  to  overcome 
it ;  and  how  Zarca,  the  rare  centre  of 
boundless  and  unknown  possibilities,  fell, 
and  all  the  possibilities  en  wrapt  in  his  life 
came  to  an  end,  strangled  in  the  web  of 
two  pettier  existences.  Such  is  the  rich 
and  sombre  tissue  of  the  author's  story, 
finely  interwoven  from  the  strands  of 
these  three  lives.  It  gives  us  a  warning 
and  a  precept,  a  monition  of  relentless 
fact,  and  an  enduring  solace  to  them 
who  will  understand  it,  and  are  large 
enough  of  soul  to  be  able  to  accept  it; 
the  statement  of  great  laws,  the  condi- 
tions of  wise  compliance,  and  the  grievous 
penalties  that  haunt  evasion.  Like  Ro- 
mola  and  Tito,  the  Spanish  Gypsy  and 
her  lover  represent  two  types  ;  but  Tito 
came  gradually,  by  long  habit  of  pi'efer- 
ence  for  his  own  ease  and  pleasure,  to  be 
very  base  and  vile  ;  while  Don  Silva, 
having  in  a  single  act  sacrificed  the  larger 
interests  of  race  and  nature  to  the 
narrower  interest  of  his  own  affection, 
itself  a  self-devoting  passion,  brings 
tragedy  and  ruin  to  noble  causes  and 
noble  lives,  and  sheds  a  blight  on  the 
remnant  of  his  own  stricken  days.  The 
close  of  Romola,  as  we  all  remember, 
consists  of  a  few  grave  and  lofty  and 


tender  words  from  Romola  to  Tito's 
child :  "  We  can  only  have  the  highest 
happiness,  and  such  as  goes  along  Avith 
being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide 
thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves;  and 
this  sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so 
much  f):iin  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell 
it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would 
choose  before  everything  else,  because 
our  souls  see  it  is  good."  And  compare 
the  speech  of  Savonarola,  in  which  fer- 
vor and  pathos  and  remonstrance  are 
fused  in  words  of  unsurpassed  elevation, 
where  he  warns  Romola  that  in  f3eeing 
from  suffering  she  shows  herself  "  below 
the  life  of  the  believer  who  worships  that 
image  of  the  Supreme  Offering,  and  feels 
the  glow  of  a  common  life  with  the  lost 
multitude  for  whom  that  offering  was 
made,  and  beholds  the  history  of  the 
Avorld  as  the  history  of  a  great  redemp- 
tion in  which  he  is  himself  a  fellow-wor- 
ker in  his  own  place,  and  among  his  own 
people."  Here  is  the  theme  and  key-note 
of  the  "  Sp.anish  Gypsy  ;  "  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  defects  and  errors  which 
even  a  reverent  critic  may  own  that  he 
is  sensible  of  in  the  form  and  composition, 
we  can  admit  that  the  new  work  passes 
the  old  in  the  vigor  with  which  this  cardi- 
nal idea  is  presented,  in  the  strength  and 
compactness  of  phrase  in  which  it  is  set 
forth  and  urged  upon  us,  and,  most  of 
all,  in  the  new  completeness  which  un- 
seals the  source  and  discovers  the  foun- 
dations of  this  sense  of  supreme  obliga- 
tion owed  to  the  multitudes  of  our  fellows, 
all  working  in  our  own  plj^ce,  and  among 
our  own  people.  It  is  the  mighty,  over- 
spreading inheritance  from  the  past  of 
our  race,  nation,  family,  and  birthjtlace, 
which  is  at  once  the  starting-point  of  our 
individual  activity,  and  the  spring  and 
reason  of  our  duty.  "  The  dead  rule  tlie 
living  more  and  more,"  as  a  great  philo- 
sopher has  said ;  in  other  words,  each 
successive  generation  is  more  indebted 
than  the  otiier  to  the  ever-deepening  im- 
press of  those  who  have  gone  before  ;  the 
constantly  accumulated  force  of  their 
efforts  is  steadily  preserved,  and  works 
irresistibly  in  the  lives  of  all  who  shall 
follow  them  ;  and  it  is  only  when  men 
see  the  tremendous  share  of  the  past  in 
their  own  lives,  that  they  can  understand, 
and  with  religious  energy  and  devotion 
respond  to,  the  claim  of  new  generations 
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yet  to  come  n])on  their  constant  duty 
and  faithful  self  denying  service.  These, 
then,  are  the  two  pregnant  ideas  at  the 
centre  of  the  poem ;  the  overwhelmhig 
grasp  which  past  circumstance  of  race 
and  family  and  creed  has  upon  our  physi- 
cal sense,  and  thence  upon  the  moral 
nature,  and  its  all  but  decisive  share  in 
defining  the  direction  of  our  duty ;  and 
second,  it  is  only  fey  recognizing  this 
largeness  and  depth  of  great  interests  in 
our  lives,  by  harmonizing  all  our  aims 
with  them,  and  by  subordinating  the 
yearnings  of  fleshly  affections  and  per- 
sonal desii-es  to  them,  that  we  attain  the 
single  kind  of  happiness  worth  having, 
or  worthy  of  the  name.  The  competent 
student  of  the  poem  will  perceive  that  it 
is  thus  the  highest  morality  is  transformed, 
and  becomes  identical  with  the  highest 
religion  and  faith. 

Sepliardo  says,  in  a  remarkable  scene, 
which  perhaps  contains  too  much  close- 
packed  philosopliy  to  be  as  dramatically 
effective  as  it  is  profound  : 

"  Two  angels  guide 
The  path  of  man,  both  aged  and  yet  young, 
A3  angels  are,  ripeniug  through  endless  years. 
On  one  he  leans:  some  call  her  Memory 
And  some  Tradition;  and  her  voice  is  sweet, 
With  deep  mysterious  accords :  the  other, 
Floating  above,  holds  down  a  lamp  which  streams 
A  light  divine  and  searching  on  the  earth, 
Compelling  eyes  and  footsteps,     ilemory  yields, 
Yet  chngs  with  loving  cheek,  and  shines  anew. 
Reflecting  all  the  rays  of  that  bright  lamp 
Our  angel  Reason  holds.     We  had  not  walked 
But  for  Tradition ;   we  walk  evermore 
To  higher  paths,  by  brightening  Reason's  lamp," 

Duty,  that  is  to  say,  receives  the  linea- 
ments of  Memory  or  Tradition ;  and 
these  are  gradually  and  ever  increasingly 
illumined  and  modified  by  the  inward 
diffusion  of  Reason.  Perhaps  to  be  com- 
plete, hopeful  anticipation  for  some  re- 
mote future,  when  cruelty  shall  not  be  the 
dire  law  for  sentient  beings,  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  high  living. 
But  this  is  an  element  on  which  the 
author  places  little  reliance  ;  it  is  one,  in- 
deed, which  she  might  be  thought  deli- 
berately to  ex(;lude,  as  savoring,  if  ever 
so  faintly,  of  that  mean  and  gross  doc- 
trine which  lets  men  hold,  that  to  rob 
virtue  of  the  association  of  comfort,  im- 
mediate or  prospectively  assured,  would 
be  to  rob  the  world  of  virtue.  As  Zarca — 
a  non-Christian  Savonarola — says,  when 
Fedalma  deprecatingly  asks,  "Will  these 
sharp  pangs  buy  any  certain  good?" — 


"  No  great  deed  is  done 
By  falterers  who  ask  for  certainty. 
No  good  is  certain,  but  the  steadfast  mind, 
The  undivided  will  to  seek  the  good. 

The  greatest  gift  the  hero  leaves  his  race 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero.     Say  we  fail ! 
We  feed  the  high  tradition  of  the  world." 

And  when  Fedalma  eagerly  responds  : 

"I  wiU  seek  nothing  but  to  shun  base  joy," 

we  are  conscious  of  the  same  resolution 
in  the  poet  to  leave  no  lurking-place  for 
hope  of  ultimate  recompense  in  indirect 
and  future  joy  for  present  pain,  and  to 
ju'ess  men  to  embrace  the  grim  truth 
that  joy  is  not  the  test  nor  measure,  the 
aim  nor  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  nay,  is 
thinnest  and  unworthiest  of  :-tates,  so 
long  as  "  all  flatness  here  snatches 
its  meat  from  leanness — feeds  on 
graves." 

Sephardo  tells  Don  Silva,  that : 

"  Though  Death  were  king, 
And  Cruelty  his  right-hand  minister, 
Pity  insurgent  in  some  human  breasts 
Makes  spiritual  empire,  reigns  supreme, 
As  persecuted  faith  in  faithful  hearts." 

There  are  those — perhaps  the  poet  is 
among  them — who,  looking  over  the 
imiverse  of  created  things  with  the  ca- 
pacity for  enduiing  anguish,  from  the 
wild  beast  robbed  of  her  young  up  to 
the  subtly  -  organized  man  or  woman 
crushed  by  poignancy  of  remorse  for 
irreparable  ill  done  to  another,  ask  after 
all  whether  Death  then  is  not  king  and 
Cruelty  his  right-hand  minister,  and 
whether  pity,  with  all  the  pain  that 
abides  in  pity,  must  not  remain  the 
nearest  approach  to  joy  permitted  to 
noble  natures.  This  at  any  rate  is  some- 
thing like  the  tone  in  which  George 
Eliot,  deliberately  or  otherwise,  encou- 
rages her  readers  to  conceive  life. 

When  Fedalma  has  been  wrought  up 
to  the  climax  of  sacrifice  by  the  Bussuet- 
like  fervor  of  her  gypsy  sire,  she  is  made 
to  speak  thus  : 

"  Father,  my  soul  is  weak,  the  mist  of  tears 
Still  rises  to  my  eyes,  and  hides  the  goal 
Which  to  your  undimmed  sight  is  clear  and 

changeless. 
But  if  1  cannot  plant  resolve  on  hope. 
It  will  stand  firm  on  certainty  of  woe. 
I  choose  the  iU  that  is  most  like  to  end 
With  my  poor  being.     Hopes  have  precarious 


But  faithfulness  can  feed  on  suflering. 

And  knows  no  disappointment.     Trust  in  me  ! 
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If  it  were  needed,  this  poor  tremblin<?  hand 
Should    grasp    the    torch  -  strive  not   to  let   it 

fall 
Though    it    were    burning  down  close  to   my 

flesh, 
No    beacon   lighted  yet:      through   the     damp 

dark 
I  should  still  hear  the  cry  of  gasping  swim- 
mers." 
However  unattractive  the  story  may 
be  to  the  light  folk  wliose  palates  have 
been  ruined  by  the  wild  extravagances  of 
modern  fiction  and  some  contemporary 
verse,  its  structure  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  point,  eminently  suited  to  the 
tragic  laws  of  life  which  it  illustrates. 
Persons  inured  to  vulgar  comfort, 
especially  if  they  be  of  English  or  Ameri- 
can stock,  cannot  endure  to  be  made  to 
think  that  tliere  are  knots  of  tragic  cir- 
cumstance, evil  concurrence  of  iron  facts, 
which  no  amount  nor  Rtrength  of  resolve 
can  touch.  But  the  wiser  few,  w^ho  know 
that  there  is  after  all  a  destiny  ready 
made  for  the  sons  of  men,  even  while 
they  lie  waiting  in  their  swaddling- 
clothes, — the  destiny  of  foregoing  circum- 
stance,— will  more  justly  appreciate  such 
a  presentation  and  such  a  solution  as  the 
"  Spanish  Gypsy  "  suggests.  They  will 
enter  too  with  full  zest  into  the  recon- 
ciliation between  this  overmastering 
des^tiny  and  the  power  of  the  human  will 
in  the  face  of  it,  as  propounded  in  the 
scene,  already  referred  to,  with  the  Jew 
astrologer : 

"No  horoscope  makes  slaves. 
'Tis  but  a  mirror,  shows  one  image  forth, 
And  leaves  the  future  dark  with  endless  '  ifs.'  " 

Divested  of  its  technical  astrologic  phrase, 
Sephardo  gives  us  in  the  best  form  the 
most  satisfactory  modern  solution  and 
summary  of  the  old  Free  Will  contro- 
versy; and  if  we  substitute  sociology  for 
the  speaker's  science,  now  outworn,  his 
words  have  still  a  closely  modern  bear- 
ing : 

"  "What  our  science  tells 
Of  the  stars'  influence  hath  contingency 
In  special  issues.     Thus  the  loadstone  draws, 
Acts  like  a  will  to  make  the  iron  submiss; 
But  garlick  rubbing  it,  that  chief  effect 
Lies  in  suspense ;  tlie  iron  keeps  at  large. 
And  garlick  is  controller  of  the  stone. 
And  so,  my  lord,  your  horoscope  declares 
Naught  absolutely  of  your  sequent  lot, 
But  by  our  lore's  authentic  rules  sets  forth 
What  gifts,  what  dispositions,  likelihoods. 
The  aspects  of  the  heavens  conspired  to  fuse 
With  your  incorporate  soul.     Aught  else 
Is  vulgar  doctrine.     For  the  ambient, 
Though  a  cause  regnant  is  not  absolute. 


But  suffers  in  determining  restraint 
Prom  action  of  the  subject  quaUties 
In  proximate  motion." 

The  single  point  in  which  the  structure 
appears  to  us  less  nicely  conformable  to 
the  rigors  of  fact  and  the  often  tragic  de- 
mands of  duty,  is  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  draw  Fedalnia  away 
from  her  love.  She  was  gyi)sy  by  birth 
and  blood,  it  is  true,  but  we  cannot  for- 
get that  she  had  been  bred  from  earliest 
inf  mcy  among  Spanish  associations  and 
Spanish  comrades  ;  it  was  these,  there- 
fore, which  formed  the  moulding  ante- 
cedents of  her  character,  as  they  too 
made  the  first  claim  upon  the  allegiance 
of  her  duty.  Is  it  compatible  with  what 
experience  teaches  us  of  the  known  pro- 
babilities of  character,  that  the  suddenly 
awakened  sense  of  kinship  should  instant- 
ly sufiice  to  overthrow  the  long  and 
solidly  reared  fabric  of  training  and  the 
common  life;  that  the  apparition  of 
Zarca  should  in  a  moment  steal  all  their 
color  and  force  from  the  traditions  of 
young  and  of  riper  days,  and  immediately 
choke  up  the  streams  of  thought  and 
affection  that  had  their  beginnings  from 
the  earliest  cimscious  hours?  As  Don 
Silva  with  far  vision  is  made  to  tell 
us — 

"The  only  better  is  a  Past  that  lives 
On  through  an  added  Present,  stretching  still 
In  hope  unchecked  by  shaming  memories 
To  life's  last  breath." 

The  question  arises  whether  it  is  true  or 
ethically  sound  to  assume  that  in  the  past 
of  a  mtiiden  of  twenty  summers  all  that 
has  befallen  her  from  childhood  may  be 
taken  to  cotmt  for  nothing  iu  the  sum  of 
influence  and  duty.  In  other  words,  do 
not  the  instincts  popularly  and  falsely 
supposed  to  have  their  only  firm  roots 
in  blood  and  kin,  spring  up  with  amplest 
strength  and  tenacity  from  adoptive  or 
other  association  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  as 
it  undeniably  is  so,  how  should  the  simple 
sight  of  Zarca,  of  whom  heretofore  she 
had  known  nothing,  at  once  turn  irre- 
vocably aside  so  steady  a  current  ?  It  is 
surely,  too,  as  ethically  doubtful  as  it  is 
ethologically  unreal.  The  Jew  Sephardo 
says,  iu  lines  as  admirable  for  their  truth, 
as  tiiey  are  nervous  and  vigorous  in  ex- 
pression : 

"There's  no  such  thing 
As  naked  manhood.     If  the  stars  look  dow  n 
Ou  any  mortal  of  our  shape  whose  strength 
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Is  to  judge  all  things  without  preference, 
He  is  a  monster,  not  a  faithful  man. 
While  my  heart  beats  it  shall  wear  livery— 
My  people's  livery,  whose  yellow  badge 
Marks  them  for  Christian  scorn.     I  will  not  say 
Man  is  first  man  to  me,  then  Jew  or  Gentile ; 
That  suits  the  rich  man-anos,  but  to  me 
My  father  is  first  father  and  then  man." 

This  is  excellently  said  as  against  the 
disguised  selfishness  of  a  cosmopolitan 
philosopher,  who,  vowing  love  for  men  in 
general,  shirks  his  service  due  to  men  in 
particular ;  yet  there  is  serious  question 
of  the  precise  measure  of  the  claims  of  a 
father  whom  Fedalnja  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  until  after  her  nature  and  pur- 
pose had  taken  root  in  the  Spanish  pal- 
ace. 

The  ])icture  of  Don  Silva  in  his  night- 
watch  after  his  desertion  of  the  faith  of 
his  race  and  order  is  a  powerful  and  pen- 
etrating analysis  of  the  man  who  yields 
to  his  own  passionate  affection  in  this 
thing  or  that,  and  then  cloaks  his  con- 
duct to  himself  by  assumed  superiority 
to  the  liveries  of  the  ordinary  human 
heart,  and  by  a  ftncied  strength  to  judge 
all  things  without  preference.  There  is 
no  finer  piece  of  thought,  few  finer  pieces 
of  verse,  than  the  passage  (pp.  291-294), 
beginning: 

"Well,  this  solitude, 
This  company  with  the  enduring  universe, 
Whose  mighty  silence,  carrying  all  the  past, 
Absorbs  our  history  as  with  a  breath. 
Should  give  him  more  assurance,  make  him  strong 
In  all  contempt  of  that  poor  circumstance 
Called  human  life — customs,  and  bonds,  and  laws, 


Wherewith  men  make  a  better  or  a  worse, 
Like  children  playing  on  a  barren  mound. 
Feigning  a  thing  to  strive  for  or  avo^d. 

Thus  he  called  on  Thought, 
On  dexterous  Thought,  with  its  swift  alchemy 
To  change  all  forms,  dissolve  all  prejudice 
Of  man's  long  heritage,  and  yield  him  up 
A  crude  fused  world  to  fashion  as  he  would. 
Thought  played  him  double ;  seemed  to  wear 

the  yoke 
Of  sovereign  passion  in  the  noonday  height 
Of  passion's  prevalence;  but  served  anon 
As  tribune  to  the  larger  soul,  which  brought 
Loud  mingled  cries  from  every  human  need 
That  ages  had  instructed  into  life." 

And  so  on  down  to  the  lines  : 

"  Such  revenge 
Is  wrought  by  the  long  travail  of  mankind 
On  him  who  scorns  it,  and  would  shape  his  life 
Without  obedience." 

The  only  thing  to  be  said  against  this, 
is  that  on  the  whole  the  obedient  in- 
stinct in  man  is,  as  a  rule,  infinitely 
strong,  without  further  encouragement, 
and  tliat  some,  if  not  most  of  the  world's 
deliverers  have  been  great,  and  handed 
over  great  gifts  to  them  that  came  after, 
by  shaking  off  ancestral  gods,  ideas,  laws, 
just  as  Don  Silva  did. 

But  the  limit  of  our  space  is  reached. 
The  "  Spanish  Gypsy,"  it  may  pretty 
safely  be  said,  even  now,  will  be  loved 
not  by  the  crowd  but  by  the  select  \'e\v^ 
and  this  not  for  its  general  structure 
but  in  the  strength  of  t^elect  passages. 

How  far  this  is  a  success,  in  so  deep- 
reaching  and  noble-minded  an  artist,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  determine.  J.  m. 


POETRY. 


[The  following  poem,  heretofore  unpublished 
and  unlieard  of  was  sent  to  the  Ltrndon  Examiner 
by  Henry  Morley,  of  University  College,  London, 
who  claims,  and  with  great  show  of  reason,  that 
it  is  tlie  production  of  John  Milton,  and  as  found 
by  hiin  iu  Uie  poet's  handwriting. — Ed.  of  Eclec- 
tic] 

"AN  EriTAPH. 

"  11 10  whom  Heaven  did  call  away 
Out  of  Ills  Hermitage  of  clay 
Has  left  some  reliques  in  this  Urn 
As  a  pledge  of  his  return. 


"  Meanwhile  the  Muses  do  deplore 
The  loss  of  this  their  paramour. 
With  whom  he  sported  ere  the  day 
Kudded  forth  its  tender  ray. 
And  now  Apollo  leaves  his  lays. 
And  puts  on  cypress  for  his  bays; 
The  sacred  sisters  tune  their  quills 
Only  to  the  blubbering  rills. 
And  while  his  doom  they  think  upon. 
Make  their  own  tears  their  Helicon  : 
Leaving  the  two-topt  Mount  divine 
To  turn  votaries  to  bis  shrine. 
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'  Think  not,  reader,  me  less  blest, 
Sleeping  in  this  narrow  chest, 
Than  if  my  asht-s  did  lie  hid 
Under  some  stately  pyramid. 
If  a  rich  tomb  makes  happy,  tlien 
That  Bee  was  happier  far  Chan  men, 
Who,  busy  in  the  thymy  wood, 
AYas  fettered  by  the  golden  Hood 
"Which,  from  the  Amber-weepitjg  tree, 
Distilleth  down  so  plenteously; 
For  so  this  little  wanton  elf 
Most  gloriously  euslirined  itself. 
A  tomb  whose  beauty  might  compare 
"With  Cleopatra's  sepulclire. 

'  In  this  little  bed  my  dust, 
Incurtained  round,  I  here  intrust; 
While  my  more  pure  and  nobier  part 
Lies  entombed  in  every  heart. 

'  Tlien  pass  on  gently,  ye  that  mourn ; 
Touch  not  this  mine  hollowed  Urn  ; 
These  Ashes  which  do  here  remain 
A  vital  tincture  still  retain  ; 
A  seminal  form  within  the  deeps 
Of  this  little  chaos  sleeps: 
The  thread  of  life  untwisted  is 
Into  its  first  existencies  ; 
Infant  nature  cradled  here 
In  its  principles  appear; 
This  plant,  tliough  entered  into  dust, 
In  its  Ashes  rest  it  must, 
Until  sweet  Psyche  shall  inspire 
A  softening  and  fetific  fire, 
And  in  her  fostering  arms  enfold 
This  heavy  and  this  earthly  mould. 
Then  as  I  am  I'll  be  no  more. 
But  bloom  and  blossom  [as]  b[efore] 
When  this  cold  numbness  shall  retreat 
By  a  more  than  chymick  heat. 

"J.  M.,  O'ber,  1647. 


Sing  they  to  me? — "Thy  taper's  wasted. 

Mortal,  thy  sands  of  life  run  low  ; 
Thine  hours  like  a  Uock  of  l>irds  have  hasted 

Time  is  ending — we  go  J   we  gol  " 
Sing  they  .so  ? 
Mystical  voict-s,  floating,  calling; 

Dim  farewells— the  last,  the  last? — 
"Come,  come  away,  the  night  is  falling; 

Come,  come  away,  the  day  is  past  ? "' 


See,  I  am  ready,  Twilight  "Voices; 

Child  of  the  spirit-world  am  I ; 
How  should  I  fear  you  ?  my  soul  rejoices. 

O  speak  plainer!   0  draw  nigh! 
Fain  would  I  fly! 
Tell  me  your  message,  Ye  who  are  calling 

Out  of  tlie  dimness  vague  and  vast  ? — 
Life  me,  take  me, — the  night  is  falling; 

Quick,  let  us  go, — the  day  is  past ! 

w. 


TWILIGHT  YOICES. 


EVERLASTING  NOW. 


Everlasting  Now, 
How  beautiful  art  thou  J 
Through  the  feruy  greenwood  dells. 

When  the  oaks  were  golden. 
Hyacinths  rang  their  bonny  bells, 

A  tune  of  music  olden  ; 
Sorrow  and  care  had  swept  away 
That  melody  so  light  and  gay  : 
Why  did  it  wake  once  more  that  day; 
I  do  not  know.     But  once  again 

Thoughts  long  dead  and  buried. 
Shook  their  wings,  a  sunny  train, 
And  o'er  my  spirit  wearied 
Poured  a  fresh  and  childish  song, 
One  I  had  forgotten  long, 
Kay,  not  one,  a  flock,  a  throng. 


Now,  at  the  hour  when  ignorant  mortals 

Drowse  in  the  shade  oi'  their  whirling  sphere. 
Heaven  and  Hell  from  invisible  portals 

Breathing  comfort  and  ghastly  fear, 
Voices  I  hear; 
I  hear  strange  voices,  flitting,  calling. 

Wavering  by  on  the  dusky  blast, — • 
"  Come,  let  us  go,  for  the  night  is  falling; 

Come,  let  us  go,  for  the  day  is  past  1  " 


Troops  of  joys  are  they,  now  departed  ? 

Winged  hopes  that  no  longer  stay  ? 
Guardian  spirits  grown  wearv-hearted? 

I'owers  that  have  lingered  their  latest  day  ? 
What  do  they  say? 
What  do  they  sing?     I  hear  them  calling, 

■Wiiispering,  gathering,  flying  fast, — 
"Come,  come,  for  the  nigiit  is  falling; 
Come,  come,  for  the  day  is  past  I  " 


Everlasting  Now, 
How  wonderful  art  thou  I 
In  a  dingy,  noisy  street, 

A  pure,  white  lilac  growing, 
Showered  down  odors  to  my  feet. 

And  mingled  with  their  flowing, 
Sounds  and  siglils  of  long  ago, 
Roses  which  have  ceased  to  blow, 
Winters  of  forgotten  snow. 
Stranger  faces  passing  by 
Saw  I  then  no  longer. 
Visions  of  the  inner  eye 
Ever  are  tiie  stronger: 
Came  a  face  quite  close  to  me. 
One  I  here  no  longer  see, 
Smiled,  and  vanished  suddenly. 


Everlasting  Now, 
How  terrible  art  thou  1 
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Wandering  by  the  river  side, 

When  the  sun  was  setting, 
Whispers  came  from  far  and  wide, 

"  There  is  no  forgetting. 
Past  is  present,  Now  is  vast, 
What  is  future  will  be  past. 
All  will  be  but  Now  at  last." 

Then  there  shot  a  keen  regret 
For  a  harsh  word  spoken, 

Glistening  still  with  tear-drops  wet, 
Love's  fair  fiowret  broken, 
Tears  long  past  had  seen  that  wrong, 
But  of  bitter  thoughts  a  throng 
Sprang  to  life  all  fresh  and  strong. 


Everlasting  Now, 
How  bitter-sweet  art  thou  ! 
Soul  I  who  never  can  forget, 

Thou  must  live  forever! 
Eyes !  with  tears  of  penance  wet, 

Ye  must  wake  forever ! 
Canst  thou  face  the  Eternal  Now  ? 
Or,  as  mortal  things  laid  low, 
Dost  thou  crave  an  end  ?     Not  so ! 
Thou!  who  wakest  memory's  ear, 

By  such  subtle  blending 

Of  the  present  and  the  near. 

With  the  life  unending. 

Tune  us  to  that  perfect  key, 

Giving  life  its  unity, 

Life,  which  hides  itself  in  Thee  I 

A.  F.  c. 


ORESTES. 

How  tranquil  is  the  night !  how  calm  and  deep 
This  sacred  silence  I     Not  an  olive  leaf 
Is  stirring  on  the  slopes;  all  is  asleep — 
All  silent,  save  the  distant  drowsy  streams 
That  down  the  hillsides  murmur  in  their  dreams. 
The  vast  sad  sky  all  breathless  broods  above. 
And  peace  and  rest  this  solemn  temple  steep. 
Here  let  us  rest:  it  is  the  hour  of  love, 
Forgetting  human  pain  and  human  grief. 

But  see  I  half-hidden  in  the  columned  shade. 
Who  panting  stands,  with  hollow  eyes  dismayed, 
That  glance  around  as  if  they  feared  to  see 
Some  dreaded  shape  pursuing?     Can  it  be 
Orestes,  with  that  face  so  trenched  and  worn — 
That   brow   with  sorrow   seamed,   that  face  for- 
lorn ? 
Ay,  'tis  Orestes !  we  are  not  alone. 
What  human  place  is  free  from  human  groan? 
Ay,  'tis  Orestes!     In  tiie  temple  there. 
Refuge  he  seeks  from  horror,  from  despair. 
Look !  wiiere  he  listens,  dreading  still  to  hear 
The  avenging  voices  sounding  in  his  ear — 
The  awful  voices  that,  by  day  and  night, 
Pursue  relentless  his  despairing  flight. 
Ah  !  vain  the  hope  to  flee  from  Nemesis! 
He  starts — again  he  hears  the  horrent  hiss 
Of  the  fierce  Furies  through  the  darkness  creep. 
And  list!  along  the  aisles  the  angry  swc-p. 
The  hurrying  rush  of  trailing  robes,  as  when, 
Through    shivering    pines   asleep    in    some    dim 
glen, 


Fierce    Auster   whimpers.      Yes,   even   here   they 

cliase 
Their  haunted  victim — even  this  sacred  place 
Stays  not  their  fatal  footsteps.     As  they  come, 
Behold  him  with  that  stricken  face  of  doom 
Fly  to  the  altar,  and  there  falling  prone, 
Strike  with  his  brow  Apollo's  feet  of  stone. 
"Save    me!"     he    cries;     '"Apollo!     hear    and 

save; 
Not  even  the  dead  will  sleep  in  their  dark  grave. 
They    come  —  the    Furies !       To    this    tortured 

breast 
Not  even  night,  the  calm,  the  peaceful,  can  give 

rest. 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  great  god !  and  bid  them 

cease. 
Peace,  0,  Apollo  I  give  the  victim  peace  I  " 

See  !  the  white  arm  above  him  seems  to  wave. 
And  all  at  once  is  silent  as  the  grave. 
And  sleep  stoops  down  with  noiseless  wings  out- 
spread, 
And  brooding  hovers  o'er  Orestes'  head  ; 
And  like  a  gust  that  roars  along  the  plain 
Seaward,  and  dies  far  off,  so  dies  the  pain. 
The  deep  remorse,  that  long  his  life  hath  stung. 
And  he  again  is  guiltless,  joyous,  young. 
Again  he  plays,  as  in  the  olden  time, 
Through   the    cool    marble   halls,    unstained    by 

crime. 
Hope  holds  his  hands,  joy  strikes  the  sounding 

strings, 
Love  o'er  him  fluttering  shakes  his  purple  wings, 
And    sorrow    hides    her   face,    and    dark    death 
creeps 
■  Into  the  shade,  and  every  Fury  sleeps. 
Sleep  !  sleep,  Orestes !  let  thy  torments  cease  I 
Sleep  !  great  Apollo  grants  thy  prayer  for  peace. 
Sleep!    while  the  dreams  of  youth   around   thee 

And  the  fierce  Furies  rest. — Let  us  away. 

w.  w.  s. 


NELLY. 


Only  a  little  child. 

Who  sings  all  day  in  the  street, 

Such  a  tuneless  song 

To  -axi  idle  throng, 
Who  pity  her  shoeless  feet; 
A  poor,  pale,  pretty  child ! 
With  clothes  so  ragged  and  mean, 

And  a  wild  weird  face. 

On  which  ne'er  a  trace 
Of  childhood's  joy  can  be  seen. 

Out  in  the  damp,  wet  fog, 
Out  in  the  sleet  and  the  rain, 

Out  when  the  cold  wind 

Sends  its  blast  unkind 
Through  her  again  and  again  ; 
Out  in  the  dreadful  night, 
By  the  hinge  of  the  tavern  door, 

In  hope  as  she  sings 

Of  the  pity  that  flings 
Some  pence  on  the  beer-stained  floor. 

Mothers  who  pass  her  by 
Shudder  with  terrible  fear, 
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Prayinc:  her  fate  may 

Never  be  some  day 
That  of  their  little  ones  dear; 
Children  who  hear  her  sin^ 
Stare  at  her  features  so  wild, 

O'er  her  life  ponder, 

Thinking  with  wonder, 
"  "What,  can  she  too  be  a  child  ? ' 

Out  in  the  damp,  wet  fog, 
Out  in  the  sleet  and  the  rain, 

Out  when  the  cold  wind 

Sends  its  blast  unkind 
Through  her  again  and  again. 
Brought  up  in  Satan's  school, 
Hell's  abyss  falling  in  ; 

Is  there  no  pity 

In  this  great  city 
To  save  her  from  shame  and  sin 
-St.  Jameses  Magazine. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


On  the  Efiifihtx.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
It  is  ever  more  grateful  to  the  critic  to  commend 
than  to  condemn,  but  even  commendation  be- 
comes a  task  when  such  a  work  as  "  On 
the  Heights  "  calls  for  adequate  judgment.  Ge- 
nius is  to  be  reverenced,  not  brought  under  the 
scalpel  of  the  anatomist,  and  to  subject  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  to  stereotyped  rules  or  to  fil- 
trate it  through  the  sieve  of  "  the  unities  "  sa- 
vors of  sacrilege.  We  would  much  rather  lay 
this  book  aside  and  think  of  it  as  of  a  strain  of 
mournful  music  whose  tones  ever  linger  on  the 
ear,  while  returning  oft  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  its  noble  philosophy :  but  the  critic  is  the  wine- 
taster  for  the  public  and  must  pronounce  on  the 
merit  of  whatever  is  offered. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  position 
which  the  work  before  us  must  occupy  in  the 
field  of  hterature.  It  is  the  greatest  German 
novel  since  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  as 
a  philosophy  of  life  must  be  placed  on  au  equali- 
ty even  with  that  immortal  w^ork. 

Every  fundamental  question,  every  problem 
■Rnth  which  the  human  intellect  can  grapple  which 
is  not  purely  local  or  sectarian,  is  passed  in  re- 
view before  a  mind  which  seems  to  have  meas- 
ured the  moral,  social,  and  political  world.  No 
obstacle  is  ignored  or  evaded;  but,  with 
the  penetrative  wisdom  which  characterizes 
the  profound  intellect  of  the  Germans,  M. 
Auerbach  dissipates  every  idle  doubt  and 
leads  man  even  in  Time  to  tranquil  meditation 
upon  ■'  the  Eternal."  He  himself,  borne  aloft  on 
the  wings  of  philosophy,  contemplates  life  as  a 
panorama  spread  out  below  him.  and,  as  if  im- 
mortal passes  generations  in  review.  "With  the 
inspiration  of  a  poet  and  the  insight  of  a  sage  he 
attempts  the  explanation  of  immortahty.  "The 
human  mind  is  a  part  of  the  divine  mind.  From 
the  ever-agitated  sea,  there  emerges  a  drop;  it 
is  a  second  of  time — they  call  it  seventy  years, 
illuminated  and  illuminating  with  sunlight,  and 
then  the  drop  sinks  below  again.  The  individual 
man,  such  as  he  is  born  and  cultivated,  is  as  it 
were  a  thought,  entering  on  the  threshold  of  con- 


sciousness of  God  ;  he  dies  and  sinks  below  again 
beneath  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  But  he 
does  not  perish ;  he  remains  in  eternity  just  as 
each  thought  remains  in  its  after  effect." 

The  object  of  the  l)ook  seems  to  be  to  contrast 
the  two  extremes  of  life— the  palace  and  the  hut. 
King  and  Queen,  ministers  and  dignitaries  pass 
before  us  with  peasants  and  foresters,  beggars 
and  outlaws,  their  fates  interwoven  by  a  subtle 
and  invisible  chain. 

The  range  of  character  is  unusually  compre- 
hensive, and  some  are  carried  out  with  remark- 
able fidelity  ;  but  all  the  more  elevated  on?s,  the 
Physician,  Bronnen,  Count  Eberhard,  and  even 
Irma,  the  wayward  but  noble  child  of  impulse, 
are  but  shadows  of  the  same  ideal,  and  partake 
of  theindividua'ity  of  the  author. 

"U^alpuoga  the  peasant  is  one  of  the  best  sus- 
tained characters  in  imaginative  literature — her 
love,  her  impulsiveness,  her  superstition,  and  her 
self-sacrificing  devotion  when  "  tried  as  by  fire," 
are  a  noble  illustration  of  the  foibles  and  virtues 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  scene  where  Hansel 
■wanders  about  at  the  birth  of  his  child,  aimless 
from  pure  joy,  and  deems  it  incredible  that  he 
can  "actually  be  the  father  of  a  crying  baby," 
and  the  reflections  on  mother  and  child,  are  the 
simple  and  unaffected  touches  of  a  great  artist. 
But  to  mention  all  its  perfections  would  be  to 
transcribe  the  whole  book.  The  only  defect  in 
the  author's  mind  is  his  inability  to  cope  with  the 
passions,  or  strongly  to  awaken  the  sympathies. 
The  death  of  Baum  at  the  hand  of  his  brother, 
and  the  immediate  suicide  of  the  latter,  with  the 
stormy  life  and  tragic  fate  of  their  sister,  utterly 
faU  in  pathos.  Even  the  death  of  Irma,  though 
inexpressibly  mournful,  makes  no  dramatic  ap- 
peal to  the  emotions.  His  mind  is  rather  re- 
flective than  active,  and  he  challenges  meditation 
rather  than  feeling. 

Alas  the  dreadful  expiation  I  Alas  the  beauti- 
ful Irma!  As  we  close  the  book  and  uT^ditate 
upon  the  shadowy  life  and  untimely  end  of  this 
noble  nature,  we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  she, 
too,  in  the  innocence  of  youth,  had  died  like  the 
moth  "a  beautiful  death  in  the  summer  night, 
amid  singing,  m  the  light  of  the  fiery  calyx." 

The  Spanish  Gypsy.  Bcston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.  In  heu  of  an  editorial  notice  of  this 
great  poem,  which  must  necessarily  have  been 
cursory  and  inadequate,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  very  able  critical  review  to  be  found  iu  our 
letter-press  of  this  month. 

"When  a  work  like  this  of  George  Eliot  is  given 
to  the  world,  it  is  highly  repugnant  to  our  first 
generous  impulse  of  profound  admiration  to  see 
it  melted  down  in  the  crucible  of  fault-finding 
analysis  and  the  dross  alone  held  up  to  view. 
But  the  critic  must  appeal  to  his  judgnaent  rather 
than  to  his  impulses,  and  it  is  his  province  to 
point  out  the  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  future 
to  which  the  author  will  be  assigned  when  she 
shall  have  received  her  apotheosis  at  the  hands 
of  a  more  dispassionate  posterity. 

On  this  as  on  every  other  great  work,  the 
opinions  of  different  reviewers  are  widely  diver- 
gent, but  it  is  conceded  unanimously  that  the 
"  Spanish  Gyi)sy  "  is  the  greatest  poem  yet  pro- 
duced bv  a  woman. 
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"  Aurora  Leigh,"  in  conception  and  in  execu- 
tion, was  a  failure.  "Tlie  Spanish  Gypsy"  is 
a  success  in  both.  The  glowing  landscapes  of 
the  "sweet  South,"  the  noble  and  impassioned 
"Don  Silva  "  and  the  devoted  "Fedalma,"  the 
sombre  destiny  which  brooded  over  these  young 
lives,  pluugiug  them  finally  with  an  irresistible 
fatality  into  the  blackest  gulf  of  despair,  and  the 
awful  pall  which  mantles  the  scene  as  the  tragic 
muse  sweeps  by,  hold  the  heart  with  a  convul- 
sive fascination ;  while  tlie  sonorous  and  melli- 
fluous cadences  of  the  inimitable  verse  linger  in 
the  mind  like  "a  whispered  dream  of  sleeping 
music" 

Such  faults  as  the  critic  may  detect  in  the 
"Spanish  Gypsy"  are  pointed  out  in  the  article 
referred  to,  and  if  they  seem  serious  and  even 
fatal,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  are  the  de- 
fects of  a  poem  of  more  than  three  thousand 
lines,  and  of  a  loftier  aim  and  wider  compass  than 
almost  any  other  of  modern  times. 

As  a  whole  the  "  Spanish  Gypsy  "  may  be  for- 
gotten by  future  generations,  but  in  every  sec- 
tion are  those 

"Jewels  five  words  long, 
"Which  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever. 


tive  Commentary  on  St.  Luke.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  is  rather  a  dif- 
ferent plan  from  that  pursued  by  the  old  com- 
mentators. Instead  of  isolating  words  and  as- 
signing an  arbitrary  meaning  to  each  of  univer- 
sal application,  Mr.  Van  Doren  takes  every 
verse,  resolves  it  into  its  component  parts,  and 
gives  the  history  and  meaning  of  every  impor- 
tant word,  with  its  bearing  on  the  sentence  in 
which  it  is  found.  The  work  is  uot  theological 
simply,  but  contains  a  vast  amount  of  historical 
informatioa  presented  in  a  very  concise  form. 
Very  few  questions  connected  with  Christian 
doctrines  are  left  untouched  The  author  thus 
explains  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view  in  the 
compilation  of  his  commentary :  "  Our  aim  in 
these  volumes  has  been  to  state  and  print  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  in  their  simplest  form. 
There  are  very  many,  in  our  busy  age,  who  have 
but  little  leisure  and  few  books.  To  such  in 
family  worship,  the  Bible-class,  and  the  lecture- 
room,  such  a  series,  we  believe,  will  be  welcome. 
The  Critical  Notes,  rays  of  the  many-sided  divine 
gems,  may  remind  the  student  of  previous  ex- 
egetical  researches,  and  suggest  parallel  trains  of 

thought The  work    possesses    the 

results  of  the  author's  travels  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Turkey,  etc.,  where  they  illustrate  the  text." 
Every  tlieological  student,  and  indeed  every 
Christian,  will  find  this  analysis  of  St.  Luke,  the 
most  complete  of  the  four  gospels,  valuable  as 
well  as  "  suggestive." 

Loring,  Publisher,  of  Boston,  sends  us  "  Lucy ; 
or,  Married  from  Pique,"  a  translation  from  the 
German ;  and  "  Medusa  and  other  Tales,"  by 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Kemble  Sartoris. 

The  high  place  to  which  Gorman  imaginative 
literature  ha.s  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  read- 
ing public  has  led  publishers  to  snatch  up  any- 
thing whic^h  may  liavo  tho  good  fortune  to  ap- 
pear in  tho  German  tongue,  and  present  it  to  the 


public  in  translation.  The  public  naturally  sup- 
poses that  a  tale  to  be  worthy  of  translation  must 
be  of  exceptional  merit. 

"  Married  from  Pique,"  when  read  under  these 
auspices,  is  very  likely  to  cause  disappointment. 
It  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  dozens  of 
light  stories  which  float  arouud  the  market  in 
our  own  monthly  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Sartoris  (a  sister  of  Mrs.   Fanny  Kemble  ' 
Butler)  writes  very  charming  stories,  and  '"Medu- 
sa and  other  Tales  "  are  among  her  best. 

Both  books  belong  to  the  "  Tales  of  the  Day  "  ~ 
series,  and  serve  very  well  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  railway  travel  and  summer  resorts,  which 
is  probably  the  principal  object  they  are  intended 
to  subserve. 

Kingdom  of  Satan.     New  York :  P.  S.  "Wyn-  ^ 
koop  &  Son.     Under  this  rather  sensational  title, 
the  author  enters  the  vexed  questions  of  specu- 
lative theology,  and  propounds  a  new  theory  of 
the  origin  and  existence  of  moral  evil. 

He  takes  issue  in  toto  with  Strauss,  Renan, 
and  Schleiermacher,  and  on  several  knotty  -^ 
points  with  every  conunentator  up  to  the  present 
time.  Doctor  Lange  included.  The  personality 
of  Satan,  the  literal  fact  of  satauic  influence,  or 
in  other  words  possession  by  devils,  and  the 
swift-coming  triumph  of  Christianity  over  "  thfe 
powers  of  darkness "  are  among  the  theorems  * 
laid  down  for  demonstration.  His  theory  is 
probably  satisfactory  to  the  author  himself,  and 
this  is  about  all  that  any  theory  on  the  same 
subject  can  hope  to  be,  but  the  book  nevertheless 
will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological  li- 
terature. 

It  is  bold  and  audacious,  and  if  the  premises" 
are  granted  the  logic  is  too  lucid  and  perspi- . 
cuous  to  permit  an  evasion  of  the  conclusions. 

Though  we  fuUj"  believe  that  the  existence  of. 
moral  evil  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  the  hu- 
man intellect  will  never  harmonize  with  our  con- 
ception of  God,  yet  every  new  speculation  on  th'fe 
subject  must  be  read  with  interest  by  all  reflect- 
ive Christians. 

We  examine  the  work  from  advance  sheets. 
The  publishers  announce  its  appearance  oa  the 
1  st  proximo.  ^ 


SCIENCE. 

Astronomy. — Motion  of  Sirius  in  Space. — Mr. 
Huggins  has  led  the  way  in  a  process  of  inquiry 
whicli  promises  results  of  the  utmost  value  and  in- 
terest. Itwillberememberedby  many  of  our  readers 
that  M.  Doppler  suggested,  several  years  ago,  the 
po.ssibility  that  the  colors  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  more 
particularly  the  colors  of  the  double  star."!,  may  be 
partly  due  to  motions  of  recess  or  approacii  wliich 
these  stars  miiy  have  with  respect  to  the  earth. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  waves  of  light  |)roceed- 
ing  from  a  star  would  lie  apparently  shortened  if 
the  star  v/ere  approaching  tlie  earth  very  rapidly, 
and  vice  versd.  In  other  words,  the  spectrum  of 
a  star  would  be  shifted  from  the  red  towards  tiie 
blue  end  of  tlie  spectrum  in  the  case  of  a  star 
rapidly  approaciiing  the  earth,  and  from  the  blue 
towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  in  the  case  of 
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a  star  rapidly  receding  from  the  eartli.  Rut  Doppler 
failed  to  notice  that  no  effect  could  he  produced  upon 
the  color  of  a  star  by  changes  of  this  sort.  For 
at  either  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  there  exists 
an  invisible  prolongation,  due  to  waves  longer  or 
shorter  than  those  which  the  eye  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate as  light.  Hence  the  ra,  id  motion  of  a  star, 
either  towards  or  from  the  earth,  would  in  reality 
produce  no  effect  on  the  several  appearances  of  the 
spectrum,  since  one  or  other  end  of  the  visible 
spectrum  would  become  invisible,  while  a  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  invisible  part  beyond  the 
other  end  of  the  spectium  would  be  rendered  visi- 

■  ble.  the  apparent  colors  remaining  unchanged. 
,J.nd  further,  the  rate  of  motion  required  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  color,  even  in  the  imaginary 
case  of  a  monochromatic  star,  would  be  far  greater 
than  we  are  justified  (on  any  evidence  we  have) 
in  assigning  to  the  fixed  stars.  A  velocity  of  100 
miles  per  second  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolute 

-rest,  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  velocity  of 
light ;  and  a  velocity  ten  times  as  great  would 
probably  be  required  to  produce  any  appreciable 

•'change  of  color  in  monochromatic  light. 

But  Mr.  Huggins  has  applied  M.  Doppler's 
principle  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner.  The 
presence  of    dark  lines  in    the    spectra    of    the 

;;fi.\ed  stars,  and  of  bright  lines  in  several  of  the 
"nebulas,  and  the  known  fact  that  these  lines  cor- 
respond to  those  of  certain   terrestrial  elements, 

■  suggested  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  whether 
"any  minute  variation  in  the  position  of  certain 
Avell-known  lines  might  not  be  found  to  give  evi- 
dence of  stellar  or  nebular  motions  of  recess  or 
approach. 

After  a  long  process  of  experiment  and  ob.ser- 
t^ation,  Mr.  Huggins  has  succeeded  in  solving  the 
difficult  problem  we  have  indicated  above.  He 
"hf^s  made  use  of  a  spectroscope  having  a  disper- 
sive power  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  single 
equiangular  prism  of  crown  glass.  This  powerful 
instrument  failed  to  indicate  any  signs  of  motion 
in  the  great  Orion  nebula  and  some  others  of  the 
gasetius  nebulje  which  Mr.  Huggins  examined  by 
its  means.  But  he  was  more  successful  with  the 
bright  star  Sirius.  Having  satisfied  himself  that 
a  well-marked  line  in  the  spectrum  of  this  star 
really  corresponds  wiih  the  bright  line  f  of  hydro- 
•gen,  he  brought  the  spectra  of  Sirius  and  of  incan- 
descent hydrogen  into  direct  comparison.  He 
found  tliat  the  hne  f  of  Sirius  was  separated  by 
about  the  '250lh  part  of  an  inch  from  the  corre- 
sponding line  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen.  The 
displacement  was  towards  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  indicating  a  motion  of  ?'(;ce.ss(0«  between 
Sirius  and  the  earth.  When  this  motion  has 
been  reduced  by  the  amount  of  motion  which  the 
earth  had  from  Sirius  at  the  time  of  observation, 
it  results  that  Sirius  has  a  motion  of  recession  from 
the  sun  at  the  rate  of  no  less  than  930  millions  of 
miles  per  year.  Still  further  reducing  this  result, 
on  account  of  the  sun's  estimated  motion  towards 
the  constellation  Hercules,  we  obtain  a  proper 
motionof  recension  of  about  780  millions  of  miles 
per  annum.  The  star's  observed  proper  motion, 
which  amounts  to  about  IJ  seconds  annually, 
.when  combined  with  the  best  estimates  of  the 
star's  distance,  indicates  a  proper  iramverse  motion, 
at  the  rate  of  450  millions  of  miles  per  annum. 
Hence    the   actual  motion  of  the  star  in  sidereal 


space  is  readily  shown  to  he  about  nine  hundred 
iiiillionx  of  milex  per  annum. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  mode  of  inquiry 
from  being  applied  in  lime  to  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous stars,  or  even  to  all  the  lucid  stars,  so 
that,  instead  of  the  vague  notions  wo  have  been 
hitherto  able  to  derive  from  the  stars'  apparent 
proper  motions,  which  only  enable  us  to  determine 
roughly  their  real  transverse  motions,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  amount  and  direction  of 
their  actual  motions  through  sidereal  space. 

Brorsen's  Comet. — The  re-discovery  of  Brorsen's 
comet  has  been  hailed  with  more  interest  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  due  to  it,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  Biela's  comet  was  not  seen  on  the 
occasion  of  its  last  return ;  so  that  a  certain 
amount  of  dubiety  had  begun  to  be'  attached  to 
the  returns  of  the  members  of  that  family  of  peri- 
odic comets  to  which  Biela's  and  Brorsen's  belong, 
Brorsen's  comet  will  now  be  visible  for  several 
months,  as  it  will  traverse  the  noithern  constel- 
lations Ursa  Major  and  Bootes,  drawing  gradually 
nearer  to  the  earth  until  August,  after  which  it 
will  recede  from  the  earth.  Mr.  Huggins  has 
examined  this  comet  with  the  spectroscope.  The 
spectrum  consi^ts  of  three  bright  bands,  on  a  back- 
ground formed  by  a  very  faint  continuous  spec- 
trum. In  one  of  the  bands  two  bright  lines  ap- 
pear. From  the  breadth  of  the  bands  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  evident 
that  their  light  comes  from  the  coma  as  well  as 
from  the  nucleus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
bright  lines  appear  to  belong  to  the  nucleus  alone. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  observa- 
tions would  appear  to  be,  that  the  comet  shines, 
for  the  most  part,  by  its  own  light,  the  outer  parts 
only  of  the  coma  shining  by  reflected  light.  In 
this  respect  the  comet  differs  from  the  two  which 
Mr.  Huggins  had  before  analyzed,  whose  comae, 
it  will  be  remembered,  shone  by  reflected  light,  the 
nucleus  alone  being  self-luminous. 

Antiquarian  Discovery. — An  interesting  anti- 
quaiian  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the  bed 
of  the  Clyde  at  Bowling.  In  a  curved  indentation 
of  the  shore  the  surge  caused  by  passing  steamers 
laid  bare  two  curious-looking  objects,  which,  on 
being  dug  out,  were  foimd  to  be  ancient  log  ca- 
noes, in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  They 
lay  abreast  of  each  other,  about  two  yards  apart, 
with  their  prows  pointing  to  the  south-west.  The 
larger  canoe  is  of  verj'  rude  workmanship,  con- 
sisting of  an  undressed  oak  tree,  23A  feet  in  length, 
and  with  a  girth  of  1 1  feet,  hollowed  out  so  as  to 
form  a  huge  trough.  At  the  prow  end  is  a  pro- 
jection about  two  feet  long,  which  would  be  under 
water  when  the  craft  was  afloat,  and  which  is 
pierced  with  a  vertical  hole,  apparently  intended 
to  receive  a  mooring  rope.  The  other  canoe  meas- 
ures 13  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  3  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  2  feet.  It  is  symmetrical  in  form, 
and  appears  to  have  been  carefully  finished,  form- 
ing in  this  respect  quite  a  contrast  to  its  uncouth 
companion. 

Can  Electricity  travel  through  a  Vacuum  f — This 
is  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  results  of  re- 
cent inquiries.  M.  Alvergniale,  of  Paris,  has  con- 
structed a  new  apparatus  for  proving  that  electri- 
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city  cannot  pass  through  an  absolute  vacuum. 
Two  platinum  wires  are  inserted  into  a  tube  so 
that  their  free  ends  are  within  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  of  each  other.  The  air  is  then  exhausted 
ft-ora  the  tube  by  means  of  a  mercurial  column, 
after  whicli  the  electric  spark  will  not  pass  from 
one  wire  to  the  other. 

■  Polar  Magnetism. — An  essay  on  Polar  Magnet- 
ism was  recently  read  before  the  American  Insti- 
-  tute,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  the  ajathor,  Mr. 
John  S.  Parker,  who  has  favored  us  with  a  copy. 
This  pamphlet  is  a  very  clear  exposition  of  a  very 
J  difficult  subject.  Mr.  Parker  thinks  that  the  cause 
of  the  variations  of  the  compass,  which  some  have 
attributed  totlie  oscillatiou  of  the  earth,  is  really 
due  to  the  revolution  of  the  magnetic  pole  around 
the  north  pole,  a  revolution  which  is  generallj'- 
completed  in  about  six  hundred  and  forty  years. 
There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Parker's  paper  to  which 
we  would  make  exception,  and  that  is  his  attempt 
to  explain  gravity.     This  is  trying  too  far.  ] 

Tilt  Strength  of  Rattlesnake  Poison. — Dr.  Mitch- 
ell, who  has  conducted  numerous  experiments 
upon  the  strength  and  properties  of  this  poison, 
states  the  following  conclusions  : — 1.  One-fourth 
of  a  drop  of  the  venom  is  fatal  to  pigeons  under 
the  age  of  four  months.  One-eighth  of  a  drop  is 
frequently  a  fatal  dose.  2.  The  venom  is  abso- 
lutely harmless  when  swallowed,  because  {n)  it  is 
incapable  of  passing  through  the  raucous  sui'laces; 
(6)  it  undergoes  change  during  digestion,  which 
allows  it  to  enter  tiie  blood  as  a  harmless  sab- 
stance,  or  to  escape  from  the  digestive  canal  in  an 
equally  innocent  form.  3.  Twenty-four  hours  after 
it  has  been  swallowed,  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
contain  no  poison.  4.  The  rectum  of  the  pigeon 
does  not  absorb  the  venom,  and  it  causes  no  iujury 
when  placed  on  the  conjunctiva  of  animals.  5. 
The  venom  passes  through  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  more  swiftly  through  the  peritoneum 
and  peritardium.  6.  When  the  venom  passes 
through  the  peritoneum  it  so  affects  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries  as  to  allow  of  their  rupture,  and  of 
the  consequent  escape  of  blood.  The  same  phe- 
nomena appear  on  the  bare  surface  of  muscles  thus 
poisoned. 

Hydrophobia. — A  correspondent  of  the  Connors- 
sances  M'di.cales  writes  from  Smyrna,  where  he 
has  lived  three  years,  that  not  a  single  case  of  ra- 
bies has  come  under  his  cognizance,  or  that  of  the 
medical  men  of  that  large  city,  which  numbers 
200,000  inhabitants,  although  large  numbers  of 
dogs  roam  about  with  perfect  freedom  and  impu- 
nity. On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  200  per- 
sons aimually  die  in  France  fr(jm  the  bite  of  mad 
dogs.  Tlie  editor  of  our  medical  contemporary 
complains  tiiat  no  le.ss  a  person  than  the  director- 
general  of  the  homo  ministry  in  France,  M.  de 
St.  Paul,  has  published  in  the  Figaro  of  the  8th 
inst.,  a  spocitic  against  hydrophobia,  which  that 
high  functionary  proclaims  infallible,  if  resorted  to 
witliin  forty  days  of  the  bite,  it  consists  of  an 
infusion  of  rue,  sage,  fennel,  sweet  brier,  etc.  Dr. 
Gaffe  stigmatizes  the  profes.sed  infallibility  of  thia 
nostrum,  as  an  unwarrantable  falsehood,  and  reite- 
rates that  cauterization  only  prevents  infiltration 
of  the  virus  into  the  blood.     He  remarks,  at  the 


same  time,  that  on  only  two-thirds  of  the  persons 
bitten  by  mad  dogs  does  the  poison  take  effect ; 
and  that  when  those  who  escaped  had  taken 
quack  remedies,  their  immunity  was  attributed  to 
the  efficacy  of  these  preparations. 

Hoiv  to  make  Diamonds. — From  time  to  time  we 
hear  of  projects  for  the  production  of  diamonds  by 
artificial  means.  In  Les  Mondes,  of  the  11th  of 
June,  we  are  told  that  M.  Calixte  Say  {j^ent-etre 
nous  edr(ypions  le  nom)  had  discovered  the  true 
means  of  fabricating  the  diamond  by  vaporizing 
the  iron  of  a  blast-furnace,  and  that  M.  Tessie,  of 
JVlotay,  proposed  to  furnish  the  heat  necessary  for 
the  operations  by  the  combustion  of  oxy-hydrogen 
gas!  We  are  now  told  that  M.  Saix  is  the  author 
of  the  process,  and  that  it  consists  in  forcing 
through  a  blast-furnace  a  current  of  chlorine,  by 
which  the  iron  in  fusion  would  be  converted  into 
a  protochloride  of  iron,  which  would  be  volatilized; 
leaving  the  carbon  intact — "  Dans  cex  circonstunces, 
la  cristallisation  du  charhon  powrait  s'effeduer!" 
Surely,  in  this  present  depressed  state  of  the  pig- 
iron  trade,  our  iron-masters  might  turn  theii^  blast- 
furnaces to  account,  and  by  establishing  diamond- 
manufactories  in  the  black  country,  in  Cleveland, 
and  elsewhere,  give  a  hrilliant  turn  to  a  great  na- 
tive industry. — Athenceum. 

Winnecke's  Comet.— llr.  Huggins  has  recently 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  some  obser- 
vations of  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  discovered 
on  the  IHth  of  June  by  Winnecke.  which  appear 
to  reveal  the  true  nature  of  cometary  matter.  "The'' 
spectrum  of  this  comet  is  resolved  by  the  spectro- 
scope into  three  broad,  bright  bands,  whicli  agr6e 
in  position  on  the  spectrum,  and  in  relative  bright- 
ness with  the  three  bright  bands,  of  wliich  the 
spectrum  of  carbon  consists,  when  an  indication- 
spark  is  taken  in  olefiant  gas.  The  very  clo.se  re- 
semblance of  tliese  spectra,  which  was  ascertained 
by  the  direct  comparison  in  the  instrument  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  comet  with  that  of  the  indication- 
spark  in  a  current  of  olefiant  gas,  necessarily  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  the  substance  by  which,  in 
both  cases,  the  light  was  emitted.  The  lines  of 
hydrogen  were  not  present  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
comet.  These  observations  would  appear  to  show 
that  the  substance  of  which  this  comet  consists  is 
carbon. — Athenceum. 

Interesting  Antiquarian  Discovery. — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Gtasgoiv  Herald  states  that  on  Fri- 
day last  there  was  discovered  on  the  farm  of  Ar- 
niebog,  in  the  parish  of  Cumbernauld,  on  the  line 
of  the  old  Roman  wall  of  Antoninus,  which  runs 
across  that  farm,  a  large  stone,  on  which  was 
sculptured  in  alio  relievo,  within  a  square  mould- 
ing, a  naked  figure  bending  on  one  knee  in  a  sup- 
pliant attitude,  with  the  hands  tied  behind  the 
back.  The  figure  is  about  ten  inches  in  height 
from  the  lower  moulding,  upon  which  the  knee 
rests,  and  from  the  foot  to  the  other  knee  of  the 
figure  about  31  inches.  The  stone  is  a  hard  coarse- 
grained freestone,  and  is  evidently  a  portion  of  au 
altar  erected  to  connnemorate  some  conflict  or 
skirmish  between  the  Roman  soldiers  employed  on- 
the  wall  and  some  of  the  Caledonian  tribes. 

Photographing  the  Eclipse. — Next  month  will 
be  signalized  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  of  ahnoat 
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*he  greatest  possible  duration.  Aptronomera  are 
looking  forward  to  this  with  considerable  interest 
in  connection  witli  arrangements  taken  for  photo- 
graphing it.  Major  Tennant,  of  the  Great  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey,  assisted  bj'  Captain  Brandreth 
and  three  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  passed  some  time  with  Mr.  Warren  de 
la  Rue.  at  his  observatory  at  Cranfbrd,  practising 
to  perfect  themselves  in  Astronomical  Photography 
before  their  departure  for  India.  The  expedition, 
originated  by  the  Astronomical  Society,  will  use  a 
telescope  constructed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Browning,  F.  K.A.S.  It  is  a  reflecting  telescope 
of  the  Newtonian  form,  by  which  tlie  image  is 
thrown  out  at  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  is  furni.siied 
with  a  mirror  of  silvered  glairs  5  feet  9  inches  in 
focus,  and  closely  resembles  that  used  by  Mr.  de 
la  Rue.  This  instrument,  set  up  at  Guntoor  or 
Masulipatam,  will  concentrate  the  light  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  as  no  attempt  to  magnify 
the  image  by  interposing  lenses  between  the  mir- 
ror and  the  plate  will  be  used,  great  rapidity  may 
be  expected  in  the  exposing  of  the  plate.  It  is 
calculated,  as  the  totality  will  last  nearly  five 
minutes,  not  less  than  six  negatives  will  be  ob- 
tained in  that  time.  Micrometic  wires  and  other 
devices  will  be  adopted  to  secure  accurate  register 
when  putting  the  plates  in  position,  and  extruor- 
dinarj--,  care  u.sed  to  guard  against  possible  chemi- 
cal defects.  The  collodion,  iodized  with  iodide  of 
cadmium  only,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  de 
la  Rue,  will  be  sensitized  in  a  bath  of  30  or  35 
■  grains  of  silver^;o  the  ounce,  developed  with  aceto- 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  image  fixed  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda. 

Artificial  Gems. — The  Chemical  News  states  that 
the  base  of  these  gems,  as  patented  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  at  Berlin, 
is  a  flux  obtained  by  melting  together  6  drachms 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  2  drachms  burnt  borax,  1 
drachm  saltpetre,  3  drachms  minium,  and  1-J- 
ounces  of  purest  white  sand.  To  imitate  in  color, 
but  of  course  not  in  composition,  the  following 
minerals,  add  to  the  flux  the  ingredients  named  in 
connection  with  each  gem: — Sapphire,  10  grains 
carbonate  of  cobalt.  Opal,  10  grains  oxide  of  co- 
balt, 15  grains  oxide  of  manganese,  and  from  20 
to  30  grains  protoxide  of  iron.  Amethyst,  4  to  5 
grains  carbonate  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  Gold 
topaz,  30  grains  of  oxide  of  uranium.  Emerald, 
20  grains  protoxide  of  iron,  and  10  grains  carbon- 
ate of  copper. 

Sivedtfn.—ShSi^s  are  being  sunk  on  the  Osmund 
Mountains,  in  Sweden,  for  the  working  of  certain 
petroleum  springs  which  have  been  discovered. 
According  to  the  report  of  Captain  Lundborg,  a 
depth  has  been  reached  of  253  feet.  A  determi- 
nation has  been  come  to  that  the  boring  shall  be 
carried  to  600  feet,  where  the  real  petroleum  is 
presumed  to  lie  in  great  abundance. 

Dr.  Copland  says:  "The  habit  of  smoking 
tobacco  has  given  rise  to  the  following  ill  eft'ects, 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  in  numer- 
ous instances,  and  that  of  all  the  medical  men 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

"  1.  Smoking  weakens  the  digestive  and  assi- 
milating functions,  impairs  the  due  elaboration  of 
the  chyle  and  of  the  blood,  and  prevents  a  healthy 


nutrition  of  the  several  structures  of  the  body. 
Hence  result,  especially  in  young  person.s,  aa 
arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  body  ;  low  stature ; 
a  pallid  and  sallow  hue  of  the  surface ;  an  in- 
sufficient and  unhealthy  supply  of  blood,  and 
weak  bodily  powers.  In  persons  more  advanced 
in  life,  these  effects,  although  longer  in  making 
their  appearance,  supervene  at  last,  and  with  a 
celerity  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
vile  habit  is  carried. 

"  2.  Smoking  generates  thirst  and  vital  depres- 
sion ;  and  to  remove  these,  the  use  of  stimulating 
liquors  is  resorted  to,  and  often  cariied  to  a  most? 
injurious  extent.  Thus  two  of  the  most  debasing 
habits  and  vice.s  to  which  human  nature  cau  be 
degraded  are  indulged  in  to  the  injury  of.  the 
iudividual  thus  addicted,  to  the  shortening  of  bis 
life,  and  to  the  injury  and  ruin  of  his  oflspring. 

"  3.  Smoking  tobacco  weakens  the  nervous 
powers ;  favors  a  dreamy,  imaginative,  and  im- 
becile state  of  existence;  produces  indolence 
and  incapability  of  manly  or  continued  exertion  ; 
and  sinks  its  votary  into  a  state  of  careless  or 
maudlin  activity  and  selfish  enjoyment  of  his  vice. 
He  ultimately  becomes  partially,  but  generally 
paralyzed  in  mind  and  body— he  is  subject  to  tre- 
mors and  numerous  nervous  ailments,  and  has 
recourse  to  stimulants  for  their  relief.  These  his 
vices  cannot  abate,  however  indulged  in,  and  he 
ultimately  dies  a  drivelling  idiot,  an  imbecile 
paralytic,  or  a  sufferer  from  internal  organic  dis- 
ease, at  an  age  many  years  short  of  the  average 
duration  of  life.  These  results  are  not  always 
prevented  by  relinquishing  the  habit,  alter  a  long 
continuance  or  a  very  early  adoption  of  it.  These 
injurious  ellects  ofteu  do  not  appear  until  very  late 
in  life." 
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QarHcTc's  End. — He  was  brought  up  to  London 
by  easy  stages.  He  arrived  at  the  Adelphi  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  January.  The  next 
day  he  sent  for  his  apothecary,  Laurence,  who 
found  him  dressing  and  apparently  better.  Young 
O'Keefe,  then  nev/ly  come  to  London,  a  raw  Irish 
lad,  recollected  seeing  him  walking  briskly  up  and 
down  in  front  of  his  house  on  the  Adelphi  ter- 
race. Yet  the  end  was  not  far  olT.  There  were 
some  alarming  symptoms,  which  made  the  apo- 
thecary advise  sending  for  Dr.  Cadogan,  who, 
when  he  came,  pronounced  the  matter  so  uncer- 
tain and  serious,  that  he  recommended  him  to  set- 
tle his  affairs  at  once.  Garrick  answered  him 
calmly,  that  nothing  of  that  kind  remained  to  be 
done,  and  that  as  for  himself,  he  was  ready  to  die. 
From  that  hour  his  malady  made  steady  way, 
bringing  on  a  sort  of  dulness  for  want  of  circula- 
tion, which  increased  into  stupor.  There  was  a 
picture  during  that  Olness  which  must  have  long 
haunted  his  wife.  Weary  with  ceaseless  watch- 
ing and  attendance,  she  made  an  agreeable  friend 
stay  and  dine,  expecting  to  find  some  distraction 
in  his  society.  As  they  were  talking,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick came  in,  in  a  sort  of  rich  dressing-gown,  but 
fearfully  changed;  his  face  yellow  and  shrunk, 
his  eyes  dim,  and  his  gait  slow  and  tottering.  By 
a  strange  association  he  seemed  to  the  guest  like 
Lusignan,   one  of  his  old  favorite  characters,  of 
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the  old,  old  years,  when  he  wore  just  such  a  dress. 
He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  wearily,  remained  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  never  spoke  a  word.  He 
then  went  back  to  his  room,  which  he  never  left 
again.  But  greater  physicians  were  now  called — 
Drs.  Warren  and  Heberden,  Johnson's  doctor. 
Many  more  came  late,  all  friends,  eager  to  give 
their  aid  by  advice.  When  the  sick  man  saw  the 
face  of  Dr.  Schomberg  he  put  out  his  hand,  and, 
with  one  of  his  old,  sweet  smiles,  said,  "  Though 
last,  not  least  in  love."  Though  the  siupor  was 
gaining  on  him,  he  could  at  times  talk  calmly  and 
cheerfully.  He  told  one  of  his  friends  that  he  did 
not  regret  his  having  no  children,  for  had  they 
turned  out  unkind  or  disobedient  he  could  not 
have  supported  such  a  trial.  On  the  last  day  of 
his  life  a  letter  was  brought  in — the  last  he  ever 
received,  and  it  ran  to  the  old,  old  story — acknow- 
ledgment of  his  kindness.  It  was  from  young 
Miss  Farren.  As  at  times  the  film  cleared  from 
his  mind  he  saw  the  room  filled  with  figures,  and 
asked  who  all  th-  'se  people  were ;  he  was  told 
they  were  physicians.  With  a  sense  of  the  gro- 
tesque he  shook  his.  head,  and  muttered  from 
♦•The  Fair  Penitent  "— 

"  Another  and  another  still  succeeds, 
And  the  last  foul  is  ■welcome  as  the  former." 

Per  that  day  he  was  quite  composed,  and  talked 
at  intervals  with  exceeding  tranquillity.  Early 
the  next  morning,  20th  Januarj^,  about  eight 
o'clock,  the  dreary  scene  of  this  life  shifted,  and 
he  past  gently  away  from  this  human  stage  where 
he  had  played  so  often,  and  always  played  with 
such  dignity. — Dublin  Uaiverslty  Magazine. 

Caution  to  Wits. — Three  of  our  most  popular 
burlesque  writers  have  recently  been  presented 
with  twins  by  their  loving  wives.  This  triple- 
double  coincidence  has  created  much  sympathy 
and  amusement  in  the  Uterary  world,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  event, 
the  three  •'  wags  "  should  join  in  the  production 
of  an  apropos  burlesque,  taking  as  a  title  AUez 
Bt'bes,  or  the  Pas  de  Deux.  It  will  be  seen  that 
burlesque  writing  is  not  all  profit,  and  that  it  has 
its  dangers. —  Court  Journal. 

Safe'y  Envelope. — This  is  a  new  invention  for 
furnishing  the  long  sought  desideratum  of  an  en- 
velope which  cannot  be  violated  without  mutila- 
tion. The  dexterity  and  perfect  impunity  with 
which  letters  in  ordinary  envelopes  are  opened 
and  resealed  during  their  transit  through  the 
mail,  and  the  melting  of  the  sealing  wax  on  for- 
eign letters  while  passing  through  the  tropics, 
have  rendered  the  transmission  of  anything  valu- 
able exceedingly  precarious.  The  Safety  Envelope 
can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  one,  or  by  a  very  sim- 
ple contrivance  can  be  impenetrably  sealed.  It 
will  be  of  peculiar  value  to  mercantile  men  whose 
business  necessitates  constant  and  important  cor- 
respondence. 

A  Caution  to  Practical  Jokers. — The  following 
amusing  story  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  on  Fri- 
day :  A  lugubrious  practical  joke  was  lately  play- 
ed at  a  lianilet  called  Yseron,  in  a  mountainous 
district  near  Lyons.  In  tliis  hamlet  there  lived  a 
harmless  idiot,  of  herculean  stature,  who  habitu- 
ally did  a  good  day's  work  in  the  fields,  but  was 


a  standing  butt  for  village  pleasantry,  and  was 
commonly  called  the  "Innocent."  One  day  some 
yoimg  men  told  the  "  Innocent "  that  a  neighbor 
was  dead,  and  that  he  would  have  to  join  with 
others  in  sitting  up  all  night  to  watch  the  corpse. 
He  made  no  oijjection,  and  was  introduced  into  a 
cottage  where  a  man  .simulating  death  was  stretch- 
ed on  a  bed.  The  outhne  of  his  face,  seen  through 
a  sheet  thrown  over  it,  formed  a  ghastly  spectacle, 
which,  when  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten.  Two 
candles  and  some  pots  of  incense  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  bed.  The  party  sat  round  for 
some  time  in  solemn  silence,  the  idiot  behaving 
with  as  much  propriety  as  any  one  else.  But  one 
by  one  the  others  slipped  away,  and  the  "Inno- 
cent "  was  left  alone  in  the  death  chamber.  The 
intention  was  that  the  corpse  should  jump  up, 
walk  about,  and  frighten  him  out  of  his  poor  stock 
of  wits.  The  conspirators  remained  withiu  a  few 
yards  of  the  cottage  to  watch  the  working  of  the 
plot.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
heard  piercing  screams,  and,  holding  their  sides 
already  with  anticipated  laughter,  they  rushed  to 
the  cottage  to  mock  at  their  victim.  But  as  they 
neared  the  door  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  that 
the  howling  voice  was  not  that  of  the  "  Innocent,' 
but  of  their  comrade,  who  had  agreed  to  person- 
ate the  dead  man.  When  they  entered,  they 
found  the  "innocent"  beating  the  "corpse"  with 
a  broken  flail,  and,  but  for  timely  succor,  the 
part  which  he  had  undertaken  to  play  in  joke 
would  have  been  sadly  earnest.  When  he  jumped 
up  from  his  grave-clothes,  the  "Innocent,"  in- 
stead of  being  frightened,  said  coolly,  "Dead 
man,  lie  still,"  and  proceeded  to  belabor  him  with 
a  force  which  the  joker  was  utterly  incapable  of 
resisting. 

Louis  Philippe. — "He  was  a  prince  and  a  Bour- 
bon ;  he  v.as  born  and  educated  in  the  bo.^om  of 
the  old  French  monarchy,  at  the  court  of  its  kings ; 
he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  maxims  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  monarelucs  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  he  knew  and  comprehended  them,  not  as  a 
history  we  study,  but  as  we  know  and  compre- 
hend facts  we  have  witnessed.  Very  enhghtcued 
as  to  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  the  old  system, 
he  was  also  well  aware  of  the  principles  of 
government  which  long  duration  had  introduced 
into  it,  and  he  judged  it  without  animosity  as 
without  ignorance.  Associated  on  the  other  hand 
from  his  youth  with  the  ideas  and  events  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  its  cause, 
but  also  strongly  impressed  with  its  wanderings, 
faults,  griefs,  and  reverses,  and  greatly  mistrust- 
ful of  the  revolutionary  passions  and  practices 
which  he  had  seen  in  full  play.  AU  these  spec- 
tacles, all  these  reminiscences,  so  many  impressions 
and  observations  so  variously  heaped  togetltcr  in 
the  short  space  of  his  life,  had  left  him  sadly  per- 
plexed as  to  the  issue  of  such  a  great  social  crisis 
and  the  success  of  his  personal  eflbrts  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  He  believed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
necessity  of  free  government  and  in  the  diiliculty 
of  its  establishment.  We  were  talking  one  day 
alone  in  a  small  drawing-room  at  Neuilly ;  the 
king  was  in  one  of  his  moments  of  doubt  atid 
discouragement — I  in  my  usual  habit  of  optimism 
and  hope.  We  were  arguing  with  animation.  He 
took  me  by  the  hand.  '  Listen,  ni}'  dear  minis- 
ter,' said  he  ;   '1  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  may 
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be  rip,'lit,  but  do  not  deceive  yourself.  A  Liberal 
Governmcut  in  face  of  absolute  traditions  and 
the  spirit  of  revolution  is  very  difficult;  we  want 
Liboral  Conservatives,  and  we  have  not  enough. 
You  are  the  last  of  the  Romans.'" — Guizot. 

The  Rdhher  Crab. — In  the  island  of  Nine,  as  in 
Samoa,  the  large  robber  crab  [Birgus  latro)  is 
found  in  great  numbers,  and  the  natives  are  very- 
expert  in  catching  them.  The  sagacity  of  these 
crabs  is  surprising.  A  young  man  in  my 
family,  in  Samoa,  saw  one  up  a  cocoa-nut  tree 
twenty-five  feet  high  push  down  (not  twist  off'  as 
the  natives  do)  a  dark  brown  cocoa-nut ;  that  is 
a  nut  in  just  such  a  state  of  ripeness  as  to  be 
easily  detaclied  from  its  stalk  ;  just  such  a  one  as 
a  native  would  have  selected.  The  habit  of  this 
crab  is,  after  having  thrown  down  a  cocoa-nut 
from  the  tree,  to  descend,  go  to  the  nut  and  tear 
otf  with  its  strong  claws  the  fibrous  husk ;  then 
it  reascends  the  tree  with  the  nut,  holding  it  by 
a  bit  of  the  husk  which  it  leaves  on  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  lets  it  fall  upon  a  stone  or  rock  to  break 
it.  It  then  again  descends,  either  to  feast  upon 
the  broken  pieces  or  to  carry  them  away  to  its 
hiding  place.  Sometimes,  instead  of  taking  it  up 
the  tree  again  to  let  it  fall  upon  a  stone,  it  will 
gnaw,  with  its  strong  nipper-like  claws,  a  large 
hole  in  the  nut,  beginning  at  the  eye.  If  these 
crabs  perceive  themselves  discovered  up  a  tree 
by  any  person,  they  draw  up  their  legs  and  claws, 
form  themselves  into  a  ball,  drop  down,  and 
immediately  endeavor  to  escape;  or  if  discovered 
near  a  precipice  they  roll  down  it.  They  feed  on 
other  fruits  beside  the  cocoa-nut ;  such  as  the 
candle  nuts,  nutmegs,  figs,  and  many  other  kinds 
pf  rich  and  oily  nuts  and  fruits.  The  trees  yield- 
ing these  are,  at  certain  seasons,  covered  with 
them,  feasting  upon  their  fruits,  and  when  thus 
found  basket  loads  of  them  are  taken.  They  go 
periodically  into  the  sea,  about  the  change  and 
full  of  the  moon,  just  before  she  rises. — Savage 
Island,  by  Rev.  F.  Poivell,  F.L.S. 

TennysoTCs  Mad  Lucretius. — Insanity  may  look 
well  in  a  picture  or  as  it  sweeps  across  the  stage 
— that  is,  so  long  as  it  appeals  to  the  mere  out- 
ward sense ;  but  when  it  is  presented  to  the 
imagination  with  all  the  details  of  a  sympathetic 
analysis,  when  we  are  expected  to  lose  ourselves 
in  the  chaos  of  a  ruined  intellect,  we  are  afflicted 
with  a  pain  which  in  the  region  of  imagination  is 
the  counterpart  of  that  aversion  with  which  the 
smothering  of  Desdemona  or  the  stranghng  of  the 
Duchess  of  Malfl  would  afflict  our  senses.  We 
shudder  from  the  task  of  following  the  motion  of 
reeling  intellect.  Those  who  have  to  do  much 
with  lunatics  get  accustomed  to  the  play  of  lunacy, 
as  men  can  accustom  themselves  to  walk  at  ease 
on  the  housetops.  But  as  most  men  are  apt  to 
get  dizzy  on  a  height,  so  it  is  a  common  remark 
that  they  are  distressed  by  a  first  interview  with 
mad  people,  and  begin  to  feel  almost  as  if  their 
own  minds  were  off' their  balance.  And  there- 
fore, althougli  disorder  of  the  brain,  being  one  of 
the  great  tacts  of  human  life,  is  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  imaginative  world  of  the  poets,  we  may 
say  with  some  assurance  that  none  but  our  great- 
est can  have  a  right  to  draw  us  into  the  vortex 
of  a  lost  and  tossed  intelligence.— T/ie  Times. 


A  Canadian  Cave. — In  Ottawa  county,  Que- 
bec, recently,  a  cave,  said  to  rival  the  mammoth 
cave  of  Kentucky,  was  discovered.  The  mouth 
is  in  the  face  of  a  cliff',  overlooking  a  small  lake. 
A  visitor  in  describing  it  says :  "  One  chamber 
ascended  rapidly  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  the 
scene  that  now  presented  itself  on  elevating  the 
lamp  filled  us  with  admiration.  The  roof  of  this 
chamber  was  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  Gothic 
arch,  rising  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  the  sur.ace 
presenting  beautiful  stalactites.  Through  a 
crevica  at  the  further  extremity  of  this  chamber 
we  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  to  another 
chamber  similarly  arched,  and  even  more  beauti- 
ful  from  the  character  of  its  stalactiLcs ;  by  a 
gradual  descent  this  communicated  with  the  first 
chamber  from  the  main  passage  already  described. 
Besides  this,  stiU  another  communicated  with 
the  first  chamber,  diff'ering  in  character  from  all 
the  others,  and  still  more  beautiful.  Its  walls 
were  as  white  as  snow,  and  the  roof  was  connect- 
ed with  the  floor  by  large  columns,  principally 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lengtli  of  this 
chamber  was  '25  feet.  We  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
making  the  examination  of  the  cavern,  and  doubt- 
less some  of  its  labyrinths  escaped  our  examina- 
tion, but  it  certainly  was  a  rich  treat,  and  will  well 
repay  a  journey  from  those  fond  of  inspecting 
natural  objects." 

Extraordinary  Phenomenon. — Captain  Higging, 
of  the  ship  Goldfinder,  which  sailed  from  Ran- 
goon on  Feb.  27,  and  arrived  at  this  port  on 
Wednesday  last,  makes  the  following  report: 
On  the  29th  April,  when  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Recife,  in  31  S.,  35  E.,  saw  a  very  remark- 
able phenomenon  (the  land  being  plainly  visible 
at  this  time  round  from  ISTNE.  to  W.)  in  the  south 
and  south-west— viz.,  all  the  land  to  the  north 
and  north-west  was  most  distinctly  seen  reflect- 
ed in  the  s  mth  and  south-west,  but  in- 
verted, as  was  our  ship  and  anotlicr  Hamburg 
ship  named  the  Aline.  Both  were  distinctly 
seen  to  the  southward  in  an  inverted  form  ;  the 
smallest  of  the  sails  were  at  times  perfectly 
visible.  Whether  there  were  any  more  ships 
besides  ourselves,  we  do  not  know— at  all  events, 
there  were  none  within  range:  yet  we  distinctly 
saw  four,  and  sometimes  six  ships  quite  plain, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  So  per- 
fect was  the  reflection  of  the  ships  when  I  first 
saw  it  in  the  morning,  I  began  to  think  that  by 
some  unaccountable  means  or  other  I  had  got 
into  Algoa  Bay,  and  that  the  vessels  I  saw  were 
at  anchor.  This  phenomenon  was  seen  through- 
out the  whole  day,  even  after  the  sun  had  set. 
For  about  ten  minutes  many  of  my  crew  would 
not  behevo  but  that  they  were  ships  in  reality ; 
and  some  came  aft  the  same  night  and  asked  the 
mate  if  it  was  sc,  and  said  they  thought  the  cap- 
tain was  joking.  All  through  the  night  the 
water  was  intensely  bright,  and  sparkled  as  if 
full  of  animalculiB  of  some  sort  or  other. 

Two  Serpents  and  a  Cat. — A  Singular  Case. — 
The  Messenger  Algerien  relates  the  following  curi- 
ous story  :  A  very  singular  occurrence  took  place 
in  the  warehouse  of  the  MessHgeries  Iinperiales  at 
Stora.  A  large  case  containing  two  serpents 
directed  from  Batna  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
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Zoological  Garden  in  Marseilles  was  deposited  in 
the  warehouse  for  shipment.  Whilst  there  a  cat, 
ignorant  o(  what  the  case  contained,  got  into  it. 
Ko  sooner  had  it  done  so  than  the  reptiles  sprang 
at  it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  squeezed 
it  to  death  in  their  immense  coils.  They  then  re- 
laxed their  hold,  and  commenced  the  process  of 
swallowing.  The  male  serpent  seized  the  dead 
oat  by  the  head  end,  the  female  swallowing  the 
tail  end.  It  is  well  known  that  when  serpents 
take  mto  their  mouth  a  substance  of  a  certain  size 
the  conformation  of  the  teeth  and  jaws  is  such  that 
they  cannot  let  go  their  hold.  In  the  present  case 
both  snakes  were  thus  brought  face  to  lace,  the 
process  of  deglutition  was  arrested,  and  it  became 
doubtful  how  the  matter  would  end.  At  length 
the  female  snake  made  a  desperate  effort  to  swal- 
low the  other,  and  in  doing  so  was  choked.  In 
corroboration  of  the  above  facts  the  animals  have 
been  pre.served  in  spirits  of  wine.  The  directors 
of  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Marseilles  are  going 
to  bring  an  action  against  the  Messageries  Company 
for  the  loss  of  the  serpents,  whilst  the  owner  of 
the  cat  demands  that  its  skin  at  least  should  be 
given  up  to  him  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 


The  Pope  and  his  Army.  — A  letter  from  Rome  of 
the  3d  instant  says:  "Yesterday  the  Pope  paid  a 
visit  to  his  army  on  the  plateau  of  Monte  Cave,  ar- 
riving at  Rocca  di  Papa  in  a  carriage  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  bis  holiness  entered 
the  camp,  rain  began  to  fall,  and  was  driven  on  by 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  whicli  rose  to  a  storm  when 
the  Holy  Father  reached  the  temporary  chapel, 
erected  at  great  cost  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  In 
this  labric  the  troops  assembled  to  hear  the  Pope 
say  mass,  which  he  accomplished  under  great  dif- 
ficulties, tor  at  that  elevation  the  air  was  ex- 
tremely cold,  obliging  him  to  wear  his  camauro,  or 
red  velvet  cap,  and,  as  the  rain  pierced  the  thin 
roof  of  the  chapel,  a  red  umbrella  was  held  over 
his  head.  The  white  linen  for  the  altar  was  re- 
tained in  its  place  by  the  weight  of  bullets,  and  the 
Host  was  placed  under  a  glats  clock-shade,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  away  by  the  tempest.  In  spite 
of  tliese  discomforts,  the  Holy  Father  went  through 
all  the  services  of  the  mass  with  his  usual  deli- 
beration. The  troops  then  gathered  in  the  middle 
of  the  camp,  where  the  Pope  mounted  a  scaffold, 
and,  regardless  of  wind  and  rain,  bestowed  upon 
them  his  solemn  benediction.  General  Kanzler 
wislied  him  to  wait  for  the  troops  to  march  past, 
but  His  Holiness  was  too  fatigued,  and  hastened 
away,  intending  to  accomplish  the  descent  from 
the  mountain  in  a  litter.  This  operation,  however, 
proved  even  more  fruitful  of  discomfort  than  the 
celebration  of  mass  in  the  camp  cliapul,  and  the 
cover  of  the  litter  so  cramped  the  knees  of  the 
Holy  Father  that  he  insisted  on  alighting.  But 
he  found  it  equally  painful  to  walk,  as  the  ground 
was  sodden  with  rain,  and  the  mud  ankle-deep  ; 
and  he  could  only  proceed  by  catching  at  the 
rifles  of  the  soldiers  wlio  lined  the  way.  Finally 
the  jaded  Pontiff  readied  his  carriage,  and  was 
conveyed  to  Grotloferrata.  This  journey,  which 
has  been  a  true  martyrdom  for  the  old  man,  and 
has  already  produced  a  bad  effect  on  his  health, 
is  said   to   have    cost,  in  all   its  acconipauinients. 


60,000  francs.  Fortunately  the  Italian  government 
has  just  paid  into  the  Pontifical  exchequer 
3,0o0,000  francs,  and  promises  another  instalment 
of  its  debt  next  week." 


ART. 

Liitlefield'' s  Grant — "We  have  received  from  the 
publisher,  J.  H.  Litllefield,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
a  copy  of  this  superb  line  engraved  portrait  of  the 
General  of  the  Army.  The  likeness  is  positively 
startling,  and  we  draw  back  involuntarily  as  the 
unrolling  of  the  paper  discloses  the  life-like  fea- 
tures. A  recent  number  of  the  Art  Journal  has  the 
following  discriminating  notice : 

"  Last  but  not  least  among  the  novelties  which 
this  fine  establishment  contahis,  is  J.  H.  Little- 
field's  superb  engraved  portrait  (line  engraving) 
of  General  Grant.  To  speak  briefly  of  the  merits 
of  the  original,  of  which  this  is  a  most  faithful  copy, 
it  is  the  result,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  extended 
and  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  origi- 
nal, aflbrding  opportunities  tor  a  study  of  features 
and  character,  .-econdly,  that  point  of  view  has 
been  selected  which  alone  combines  harmony  with 
the  characteristic  expression  of  strength.  Thirdly, 
the  common-place  expression  which  the  superficial 
associate  with  Grant's  face  is  not  to  be  seen  :  but,  in- 
stead, the  evidences  of  character,  force  and  capacity 
are  given,  which  the  careful  observer  sees  in  the 
lines  of  the  forehead  when  the  General  is  engaged 
in  thought  or  engrossed  with  tiie  cares  of  ofiice.  To 
'  smooth  away'  these  is  to  rob  the  face  of  its  most 
characteristic  expression.  These  merits  of  the 
patriot  have  been  admirably  transferred  to  the  en- 
graving, which  was  executed  by  H.  Gugler.  This 
gentleman  has  had  experience  in  all  departments 
of  engraving — portrait,  histoiical  and  landscape. 
He  has  for  years,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  well- 
known  art  publication,  made  the  reproduction  of 
all  the  great  artists  a  careful  study,  and  has  nat- 
urally caught  much  of  their  vigor  and  accuracy  of 
method — constituting  precisely  the  experience  ne- 
cessary to  the  successful  execution  ot  a  work  so 
exacting  as  the  present.  The  result  of  all  the  ar- 
tist and  engraver  have  done  is  a  portrait  of  Gen. 
Grant  that  will  wear,  that  will  grow  upon  one." 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Littlefield  is  also  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  an  engraving  of  the 
late  President  Lincoln,  which  will  be  the  standard 
historical  portrait.  It  is  being  engraved  by  Gru- 
ger  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  art,  and  will  take 
about  a  year  longer  to  complete.  The  head  will 
be  life  size,  and  there  will  be  825  square  inches  of 
engraved  surface.  Mr.  Littlefield  writes  us:  "  It  is 
being  engraved  from  a  cartoon  by  myself.  I  was 
personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Lincoln, 
both  here  and  in  Springfield,  and  devoted  my.self 
to  art  tor  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  out  a 
true  representation  of  Lincoln  as  well  as  the  heroes 
of  the  war." 

The  completion  of  this  picture  will  be  looked 
for  with  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some- 
thing may  be  produced  to  supersede  the  gross 
caricatures  of  the  late  President  which  disfigure 
so  many  windows  and  walls. 
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The  Westminster  Eeview. 
THE  INCAS.* 
The  publication  of  some  of  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Span- 
is^h  Conquest  of  America,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Helps,  extracted  from  his  larger  work, 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  reviewing 
some  of  tiie  chief  events  in  Peruvian 
liistory,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
people  whose  kingdom  the  Spaniards 
overthrew.  The  recent  appearance  of 
another  class  of  works  among  us,  bear- 
ing on  the  undying  truths  which  other 
ancient  nations  have  worked  out  for 
themselves,  also  stimulate  us  to  a  study 
of  the  Children  of  the  Sun  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  to  that  from  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  presented  to  us. 

*  1.  Antiguedades  Feruanas.  Por  Mariano 
Eduardo  de  Rivero  y  Dr.  Tschudi.     Vienna. 

2.  Comentarios  Eeales  de  los  Incus.  Por  el  Inca 
G-ARCiLASO  DE  LA  Vega.  Nueva  Edicion.  Ma- 
drid. 

3.  Memoria  solre  las  Antiguedades  Neo-Grana- 
dinas.     Por  Ezequiel  Uricoechea.     Berlin. 

4.  Diccionario  Qquichua.  Por  el  R.  P.  Pr. 
HoNORio  Mossi.     Sucre. 

5.  Ancient  Faiths  embodied  in  Ancient  Navies. 
By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D.     London. 

New  Series.— Vol.  YIIL,  No.  5. 


Pre-eminent  among  these  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Ewald's  "  History  of  Israel  to  the 
Death  of  Moses,"  which  not  only  throws 
a  loving  light  on  the  origin  of  the  People 
of  God  who  are  called  by  His  name,  but 
also  on  all  those  other  nations,  who,  though 
they  h.ave  received  no  official  recognition 
of  their  services,  and  no  "inspired"  re- 
cord chronicles  the  spirituality  of  their 
aim,  or  the  divinity  of  their  national  life, 
yet  did  design  and  carry  out  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  which  a  nation  can  set 
itself  to  apprehend.  The  spirit  in  which 
Professor  Ewald  writes  has  resuscitated 
the  patriarchs,  has  invested  the  "divine 
legation  of  Moses  "  with  a  new  glory, 
and  given  to  the  history  of  Israel  such  a 
charm  as  will  redeem  it  from  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  applied. 

Another  work,  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter, has  still  more  recently  appeared, 
and  which,  some  will  say,  sheds  a  new  light 
indeed  on  ancient  faiths,  but  not  the  light 
of  heaven.  At  present,  we  have  only 
one  volume  of  this  most  laborious  work, 
the  conclusion  of  which  will  be  looked 
for  by  many  with  eagei'ness  and  curiosity. 
Dr.   Inman's   "Ancient  Faiths   as   em- 
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bodied  in  Ancient  Names  "  is  the  open- 
ing of  .in  entirely  new  vein  in  a  very  old 
mine,  the  skilful  working  of  which  will 
be  a  source  of  great  delight  to  all  who 
study  the  religions  of  mankind.  It  has 
ah-eady  suggested  some  entirely  new 
thoughts  on  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  and  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
throw  considerable  light  on  many  m.an- 
ners  and  customs  of  that  people,  which 
np  to  the  present  time  h.ave  been  very 
much  misunderstood. 

Of  the  numerous  early  traditions  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  the  following,  relating 
to  the  foundation  of  their  sacred  metro- 
polis, has  been  generally  adopted  as  be- 
ing the  more  widely  sj^read  among,  and 
believed  by,  that  nation : — "And  Manco 
Khapac  cast  forth  the  gold  rod  out  of 
his  hand,  and  the  earth  swallowed  it  up, 
and  there,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Holy  Ones,  he  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Tahauantisuyu."  Such  is  the  simple 
legend  of  the  origin  of  Kcusco,  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Peru.  They  first  buried 
their  gold  and  then  built  their  city;  and 
when  afterward  they  restored  the  pre- 
cious metal,  it  was  for  sacred  uses  only. 
They  ornamented  their  temple  wiih  gold 
inside  and  out,  and  the  vessels  of  the  al- 
tar, as  well  as  the  doors,  cornices,  and 
capitals,  were  of  pure  gold  ;  the  Inca's 
throne  was  of  gold,  and  whatever  gold 
was  found,  it  was  brought  to  the  Inca, 
not  as  tribute  which  the  people  were 
obliged  to  pay,  or  which  the  Inca  extort- 
ed, but  solely  for  pleasure  on  account  of 
its  beauty  and  splendor,  for  the  orna- 
ment and  service  of  the  palace  as  well  as 
the  temple,  and  the  houses  of  the  Virgins 
of  the  Sun.  Gold  to  them  was  a  token 
of  the  divine  compassion — a  symbol  of 
the  sympathy  of  heaven — and  they  called 
it  "  tears  which  the  sun  had  shed." 

The  word  Kcusco  signifies  navel;  and, 
following  a  suggestion  of  Imnan's,  as 
omphalos  in  Greek  signiHes  the  navel, 
pure  and  simple,  but  as  if  we  cut  the 
word  in  two,  we  find  that  "  om"  signi- 
fies mater itify^  and  "phallos"^9(^fcr/r(i^y, 
so  -by  a  similar  process  with  theQquichu- 
an  word,  wo  obtain  a  similar  result,  and 
find  that  Kcusco  is  compounded  in  like 
inanner.  "^Phe  city  itself  was  also  divided, 
as  we  shall  see,  into  two  parts — one 
part,  the  upper,  being  dedicated  to  the 
man,  and  the  lower  part  to  the  woman. 
The  ancient  Indian  myth  of  Mahadeva 


and  Sara-iswata  (pp.  18 — 124  of  Dr.  In- 
man's  work)  will  be  consulted  with  great 
interest  by  all  readers  of  Peruvian  anti- 
quities. 

Manco  Khapac  Avas  attended  by  a 
lovely  woman,  his  sister-wife,whom  they 
called  Mama  Ocllo,  and  she  likewise 
ministered  to  the  tribes  of  the  Great 
Mountain  Valley,  and  what  Manco 
Khapac  did  for  the  men  in  teaching 
and  training,  she  did  for  women  :  he 
taught  husbandry,  and  she  spinning  and 
weaving ;  he  gave  laws,  and  she  impart- 
ed the  spirit  in  which  thej^  should  be 
kept;  he  renewed  the  fallen  form  of  man 
by  means  of  skilful  labor ;  she  gave 
grace  and  comeliness  to  woman,  and  was 
herself— 

"  All  beauty  compassed  in  a  female  form," 
insomuch,  that  when  she  first  appeared 
to  those  tribes,  they  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped her.  The  part  which  she  played 
in  the  founding  of  our  Ancient  Kingdom 
was  therefore  cognate,  but  not  subor- 
dinate, and  hence  Manco  Khapac  became 
not  the  founder  of  a  mild  despotism,  or 
theocracy,  or  a  paternal  government, 
but  he  was  rather  we  may  say  the  .author 
of  a  way  of  life.  He  was  a  son  of  God, 
and  Mama  Ocllo  the  Eve  of  a  paradise 
regained. 

Some  obscurity  attaches  to  the  verbal 
signification  of  the  founder's  name,  and 
the  Inca  historian  declares  that  it  is  not 
Qquichuan  ;  but  Fr.  Honorio  declares  it 
to  mean  pre-eminently  the /«<s^artf??/ia>^, 
and  secondarily,  man  ;  whilst  the  name 
of  Mama  Ocllo  is  simply,  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  a  hen,  sitting  on  egrjs. 

These  legends,  with  numerous  others 
of  equal  pith,  have  survived  the  jeers  and 
ridicule  of  more  than  three  centuries,  and 
the  language  which  contains  them  has 
been  scattered  over  far-off  mountain  val- 
leys, like  the  sand  of  the  sea  on  a  sliore 
strewn  with  wreck  and  ruin  and  broken 
skulls;  yet,  as  time  and  the  sun  sweep 
the  wreck  away,  the  golden  sand  reap- 
pears in  its  old  beauty — 

"These  sands  like  Sibyl's  leaves" 
blown  about  the  ruins  of  Kcusco,Titicaca, 
Quito,  and  Pachacamac,  are  every  year 
becoming  more  precious  as  the  events  to 
which  they  point  become  better  under- 
stood. And,  as  has  been  said*  of  .another 


*  "  History  of  Israel  to  the  Death  of 
By  Heinrich  Ewald.     Longmans. 
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ancient  people,  and  their  legendary  and 
traditional  times,  so  may  it  be  said  of  the 
Peruvians,  there  is  nothing  frivolous  in 
such  legends,  or  even  immoderate,  but 
there  is  in  them  a  modesty  mingled  with 
dignity  and  suhlimity,  and  a  i)astoral 
beauty  associated  with  Supreme  power 
which  distinguished  the  kingdom  in  the 
more  stirring  times  of  its  instructive  his- 
tory. 

"  But  the  spirit  of  the  event — the  imperish- 
able and  permanent  truth  contained  in  it, 
which  sinks  deeper  into  the  mind  the  more 
frequently  it  is  repeated,  and,  through  count- 
less variations  in  its  reproductions,  always 
beams  forth  like  a  bright  ray — that  spirit  gains 
even  greater  purity  and  freedom,  like  the  sun 
rising  out  of  the  mists  of  the  morning.  We 
may,  indeed,  say  that  in  this  respect  tradition, 
dropping  or  holding  loosely  the  more  evanes- 
cent parts,  but  preserving  the  permanent  basis 
of  the  story  more  tenaciously,  performs  in  its 
sphere  the  same  purification  Avhich  time 
works  on  all  earthly  things;  and  the  vener- 
able forms  of  history,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
figured or  defaced  by  tradition,  come  forth 
from  its  laboratory  born  again  in  a  purer  light. 
*  *  *  *  *  A  noble  people  which  has  al- 
ready passed  through  a  history  pervaded  by  a 
certain  elevation  of  purpose,  will  by  this  puri- 
fying influence  of  tradition  have  presented  to 
it  the  great  personages  to  whom  it  owes  its 
elevation  under  even  purer  and  more  brilliant 
aspects,  and  find  them  a  source  of  perpetual 
delight.  But  in  cases  where  the  memory  of 
such  lofty  examples  has,  by  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies and  internal  changes,  lost  much  of  its 
original  circumstantiality  and  distinctness,  and 
only  survives  in  a  few  grand  isolated  traits, 
this  memory  will  generally  become  all  the 
more  plastic,  assimilating  to  itself  the  new 
great  thoughts  which  now  constitute  the 
aspiring  people's  aim,  and,  when  thus  in- 
geniously modified  through  their  influence, 
be  born  again  into  the  beauty  of  a  new  life." 

Much  of  the  tradition  of  the  Peru- 
vians has  been  collected  in  the  original 
works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  more 
remains  to  be  gathered,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  story  of  this  ancient 
people  will  become  a  new  and  perennial 
source  of  knowledge — "profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reprootj,  for  correction,  and 
instruction  in  righteousness." 

The  liistory  of  the  twelve  Incas  was 
written  in  the  splendid  public  works  of 
their  kingdom ;  in  their  bridges,  which 
crossed  great  rivers ;  their  highways, 
which  levelled  mighty  mountains  and 
uplifted  plains,  which  crossed  great 
swamps  and  riveted  together   a  realm 


stretching  north  and  south  more  tlian 
forty  geograjihical  degrees  ;  in  their 
matchless  gardens,  their  aqueducts,  their 
cultured  lands  of  cotton  and  corn,  their 
vast  pastoral  plains ;  in  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  the  city  of  Kcusco,  and  in 
their  transcendent  treasures  of  silver 
and  gold.  Thus  written,  the  S])aniards 
could  read  that  liistory,  and  they  have 
even  preserved  numerous  records  of  it 
in  the  unwilling  testimony  of  soldiers 
and  monks,  who  saw  it  with  their  own 
eyes,  but  the  wonders  of  which  they 
never  failed  to  attribute  to  the  power 
of  the  devil,  assisted  by  the  full  force 
of  his  evil  army.  What  they  did  not, 
and  could  not  understand,  was  the  sjnrit 
of  the  nation  wliich  they  destroyed,  its 
provident  laws,  its  simple  life,  its  happi- 
ness, and  its  view  of  the  world.  These 
we  must  discover  ibr  ourselves  from  in- 
dependent sources,  if  we  would  know 
who  the  Incas  Avere,  and  what  the  na- 
ture of  their  rule,  what  the  conquest  of 
Peru  really  was,  and  how  accomplished. 

The  story  of  that  conquest  is  one 
which  has  often  stirred  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  from  the  times  of  Hawkins, 
Drake,  and  Raleigh,  to  our  own  ;  and 
the  histories  of  Robertson,  Prescott, 
and  Helps,  testify  to  the  increased  and 
increasing  interest  taken  in  the  subject. 
As  long  as  life  continues  to  be  "  a  tra- 
gedy to  those  who  feel,"  so  long  will 
the  conquest  of  Peru  continue  to  be  re- 
written, as  advancing  thought  and  in- 
quiry demand  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  liave  no  doubt  but 
that  at  a  time  not  far  distant,  Ave  shall 
see  an  expedition  organized  to  do  for 
the  antiquities  of  the  western,  what  the 
recent  expedition  under  Professor 
Agassiz  has  done  for  the  natural  history 
of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  same  conti- 
nent. Let  us  hope  that  the  honor  of 
such  an  enterprise  Avill  not  be  monopo- 
lized like  the  first,  by  one  nation,  but  be 
shared  by  ourselves  with  our  American 
brethren.  The  labors  of  Caldas,  Joa- 
quin Acosta,  Rivero,  Tschudi,  Fray 
Honorio,  and  others,  have  produced 
such  fruit  as  to  leave  no  doubt  what  the 
result  of  such  an  expedition  would  be. 

As  the  city  of  Kcusco,  or  Cuzco  as 
it  is  commonly  written,  was  a  miniature 
of  the  entire  Incainal  kingdom,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  describe  it,  and  catch  such 
glimpses  as  we  may,  in  passing,  of  its 
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public  and  social  life,  as  shall  cast  some 
liirht  on  the  religion  and  civilization 
which  the  ancient  Peruvians  worked  out 
for  themselves.  The  history  of  Kcusco 
may  be  written,  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru  never,  for  it  was  made  up  of  na- 
tions much  older  than  itself'  whose 
mythologies  and  customs  were  abolished 
long  ago,  when  the  worship  of  the  white 
llama,  the  puma,  the  tiger,  and  the 
python,  gave  place  to  the  purer  worship 
and  sublimer  ritual  of  the  Sun — when 
the  Aymaraes,  the  Moxos,  the  Collas, 
the  Chilians,  the  Araucaus,  the  Chirigu- 
anas,  and  the  Quitanyians  became 
merged  in  the  unity  of  that  one  king- 
dom, which  it  was  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  Incas  to  consolidate  and  extend. 
The  peculiar  languages  of  these  people 
remain,  and  are  now  the  sole  reliques  of 
their  national  existence,  and  that  is  no 
mean  testimony  to  the  justice  and  mo- 
rality of  the  Incas'  rule.  The  language 
of  Kcusco  was  taught  and  learnt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  kingdom,  but  each  nation  preserved 
its  own  endearing  distinction  of  speech. 
So  that  when  the  Inca,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  made  the  tour  of  his  king- 
dom, as  was  the  royal  custom,  he  could 
speak  with  all  his  people  in  a  language 
common  to  all.  And  when  the  happy 
time  arrived  for  those  elected  to  attend 
the  great  feasts  in  the  sacred  city,  they 
were  received  not  as  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  but  as  citizens  of  the  same 
city,  equally  witli  those  who  were  born 
and  bred  in  it. 

Kcusco  is  situated  in  a  mountain  val- 
ley nine  miles  long,  at  a  height  of  more 
than  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  some  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  shores,  in  south  lati- 
tude 13°  31',  and  west  longitude  73°  3'. 
It  is  inclosed  by  great  mountains,  one 
of  which,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the 
Sacsahuaman,  or  Falcon's  Nest,  was  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Manco  Khapac. 
At  the  base  of  this  mountain  ran  two 
small  streams,  between  which  Hanan,  or 
Upper  Kcusco,  was  built,  while  further 
down,  and  on  the  slope  opposite,  where 
these  streams  became  one,  was  built 
Hurin,  or  Lower  Kcusco,  and  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Mama  OcUo.  In  the 
reign  of  Huayna  Khapac,  the  twelfth 
Inca,  a  dozen  palaces  occupied  the  prin- 
cipal heights,  whose  corner  stones  were 


laid  in  molten  gold.  Tlie  streets  for  the 
most  part  ran  at  right  angles,  projecting 
from  the  great  central  plaza  with  four 
principal  streets,  which  stretched  into 
and  were  continued  by  the  royal  roads, 
and  ran  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  \ 
two  of  them  for  more  than  two  thou-  ] 
sand  miles  each. 

The  climate  of  this  noble  city  was  part 
of  its  charms.  It  was  neither  extreme- 
ly cold  nor  hot ;  or  if  cold  prevailed  for 
a  day  or  so,  it  was  only  to  make  the  re- 
turn of  warmth  still  more  welcome  ;  and 
if  it  became  hot,  it  was  yet  bearable,  for 
they  still  knew  that  the  fresh,  pure,  bra- 
cing breath  of  the  mountains  would  not 
fail  them  for  long.  We  need  only  men- 
tion two  things  to  convince  us  how  de- 
licious this  climate  was.  They  used  no 
fire  in  their  houses  except  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  there  was  therefore  little 
or  no  smoke  from  them,  and  absolutely 
none  from  shops  and  manufactories, 
since  these  and  their  smelting  operations 
were  always  carried  on  at  tlie  mines  in 
the  mountains  where  the  metal  was  ex- 
tracted— and  there  were  no  flies,  no  mos- 
quitos,  no  sand-flies,  no  gnats,  and  A^ermin 
could  not  live.  They  were  a  highly  econ- 
omical people,  as  v/ell  as  strict  observers 
of  the  laws  of  health.  This  is  shown  in 
many  ways,  but  we  may  mention  two 
which  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  us, 
namely,  their  family  kitchens  or  cooking 
ovens  made  of  clay,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  boil  or  roast  a  given  number  of 
things  with  the  smallest  possible  con- 
sumption of  fuel ;  and  their  earth  closets. 
By  means  of  these  latter,  not  only  was 
thorough  cleanliness  pieserved,  their 
streams  of  water  kept  from  pollution, 
their  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  were 
likewise  maintained  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Any  citizen  of  Kcusco  liv- 
ing in  untidiness  or  filth,  was  held  up  to 
public  execration.  The  apparitors  of  the 
temple  were  also  guardians  of  the  streets, 
and  were  responsible  for  their  cleanli- 
ness and  order. 

The  seasons  had  their  full  round  and 
jday,  but  the  sun  presided  over  them  all 
in  unsullied  majesty  and  unconquerable 
glory.  If  it  lained,  the  s\m  shone,  fill- 
ing the  sky  with  rainbows;  if  it  snowed 
or  hailed,  he  still  withheld  not  his  light 
and  warmth.  So  that  whether  it  was 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter,  the  air 
was  always  dry,  the  sun  never  absent.    No 
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wonder  they  worshipped  it.  No  won- 
der they  represented  it  as  having  a  hu- 
man form,  animated  with  God-like  love. 
Thus,  tlieir  temples  were  adorned  not 
only  with  symbols  of  the  moon,  the  planets, 
and  the  r;iinbow,  but  with  the  likeness  of 
their  sun  God  in  gold.  And  here  we  are 
reminded  of  anotlier  object  of  heavenly 
beauty  among  their  art  treasures  worthy 
of  notice,  which  has  been  a  puzzle  to 
many  learned  men,  while  some  grave 
and  silly  persons  have  ascribed  its  origin, 
not  to  the  love  which  the  old  Peruvians 
had  for  objects  of  natural  beauty,  but  to 
nothing  less  than  the  spite  and  malignity 
of  the  Abaddon.  Tliis  vvas  a  marble 
cross,  of  which  there  were  several  copies 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The 
original  of  this  cross  was  older  than  any 
church  on  earth — its  antiquity  greater 
than  that  of  any  city  or  nation — and  it 
had  hung  in  the  sky  centuries  of  ages 
before  Rome  and  its  wooden  crosses  were 
ever  heard  of.  This  was  the  great  South- 
ern Cross  of  the  stars,  which  they  called 
CatachiUay,  the  form  of  which  they 
copied  in  marble,  not  for  crucifixion — 
but  for  pleasure  by  day — as  they  had 
the  bright  starry  original  to  gaze  upon 
in  the  sapphire  sky  of  the  night.  We 
are  told  by  one*  who  has  contemplated 
that  seeming  "  rapture  of  repose  "  of  the 
southern  heavens — 

"  That  about  seven  in  the  evening  the  south- 
ern cross,  and  the  others  surrounding  it,  re- 
maineil,  comparatively  speaking,  alone  in  their 
grandeur.  Five  of  them,  remarkable  for  their 
regulaiity,  are  formed  chiefly  by  large  stars, 
four  of  the  first  magnitude,  including  Cano- 
pus,  being  visible.  In  the  centre  of  them, 
and  upright  for  some  time  after  sunset,  is  seen 
the  cross,  its  lower  sta;  s  elevated  at  an  angle 
of  45^.  There  is  a  superior  clearness  in  the 
atmosphere  above  this  old  capital  of  the  Incas 
which  seemed  to  me  to  bring  the  cross  near- 
er to  the  earth  than  elsewhere." 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  escape  from 
the  conclusion  di-awn  by  Inniau  as  to  the 
symbol  of  the  cross  (pp.  150,  412),  espe- 
cially as  by  his  aid  we  can  now  understand 
the  triangular  or  delta  shaped  doors  and 
entrances  to  many  of  tlieir  tombs  and  tem- 
ples (p.  145).  Indeed,  the  oidy  ground 
we  have  for  the  assertion  that  the  Great 
Southern  Cross  was  the  original  of  the 
crosses  carved  in  marble  and  stone  is, 
that  the  Peruvians  were  worshippers  of 

*  Vigne— "Travels,"  iL  92. 


the  heavenly  bodies,  and  many  of  their  or- 
namental designs  were  taken  from  figures 
formed  by  cond)iiiations  of  the  stars. 
Dr.  Inman's  work  will  no  doubt  seiul  the 
students  of  Peruvian  antiquities  back  to 
their  studies  ;  but  whether  they  will  con- 
tinue to  regard  those  other  objects  of 
curiosity,  the  upright  marble  pillars  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  as  former- 
ly— namely,  as  means  to  determine  the 
times  of  the  solstices — or,  according  to 
this  new  light,  as  gigantic  phalli — human 
emblems  of  male  creative  energy,  con- 
necting the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
through  the  high  priest  of  the  temple 
with  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all  things 
— may  be  questioned.  But  Garcilaso 
might  have  been  guessing  the  use  of 
these  erections  when  he  said  they  -Avcre 
to  denote  the  precise  day  of  the  equi- 
noctial. They  were,  he  says,  of  the  finest 
marble,  in  the  open  area  before  the  tem- 
ple of  the  sun,  which,  when  the  sun  came 
near  the  time,  the  priests  daily  watched 
and  attended  to  observe  what  shadow 
the  pillars  cast ;  and  to  make  it  more 
exact,  they  fixed  on  them  a  gnomon  like 
the  pin  of  a  dial,  so  that  so  soon  as  the 
sun  at  its  rising  came  to  dart  a  direct 
shadow  by  it,  and  that  at  midday  when 
in  the  zenith  the  ])illar  made  no  shade, 
they  then  concluded  that  the  sun  had 
entered  tlie  equinoctial  line.  At  which 
time  they  adorned  these  pillars  with  gar- 
lands and  odoriferous  herbs,  and  placed 
upon  them  the  seat  or  chair  of  the 
sun,  saying  that  on  that  day  he  appeared^ 
in  his  most  glittering  pomp  and  glory. 
Then  it  was  they  made  their  offerings 
of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stoneS;'. 
to  him  with  all  >the  ceremonies  of  osten- 
tation and  joy.  (See  Inman,  pp.  130, 
154,  305.) 

The  great  city  was  worthy  of  the  sun 
which  smiled  upon  it,  and  as  the  sun  is 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  sustaining  the 
earth  Avith  its  light  and  warmth,  so  did 
Kcusco  make  itself  the  very  he'ott  and 
soul,  as  it  was  the  centre,  of  the  "king- 
dom. It  was  well  paved,  and  a  stream.of 
water  ran  down  the  middle  of  th^Q  prin- 
cipal streets.  These  were  called—"  The 
Ladder,"  leading  up  to  tlie  palace  of  its 
founder  ;  the  Cantfdpata,  or  Flower- 
walk  ;  the  Salt- ward,  from  the  salt  spring 
which  was  there;  the  Bwiacpcwqm,  or 
Parliament  plain,  where  the  laws  were 
proclaimed  and  explained  ;  the  Fumop- 
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chupan,  the  Lion's  Tail ;  opposite  to 
which  was  the  Huacwpwicu.,  or  the  Holy 
Gate.  From  which  we  gather  that  if 
the  city  was  known  for  its  religion  and 
sacred  memories,  it  was  no  less  to  be 
known  f©r  its  courage  and  strength. 
There  were  numerous  other  streets,  but 
their  names,  like  the  people  who  once 
inhabited  them,  have  long  since  been 
forgotten,  or,  wliat  is  worse,  misunder- 
stood.  The  city  was  divided  into  four 
quarters — to  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
south — corresponding  to  the  four  chief 
divisions  of  the  empire,  and  which  were 
severally  called  Antisuyu,  east  to  the 
Andes  ;  Cantisuyu,  west  to  the  sea ; 
Collasuyu,  south  to  Chili ;  and  Chincha- 
suyu,  north  to  Quito ;  while,  as  we 
have  said,  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
itself  was  Tahuantisuyu,  or  the  Four 
Quarters,  As  the  natives  of  these  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  empire  came  up 
to  the  metropolis,  they  were  located  in 
the  quarters  corresponding  to  their  geo- 
graphical situation.  Each  province  was 
divided  into  departments,  not  according 
to  their  territorial  extent,  but  according 
to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
each  department  was  i-epresented  in  its 
own  quarter  of  the  city.  The  various 
tribes  had  each  an  especial  head-dress, 
which  was  discernible  from  all  the  rest 
in  form  or  color,  or  the  matei-ial  of 
which  it  was  composed,  feathers,  sashes, 
and  conical  woollen  caps  prevailing.* 
"  The  Inca  in  traversing  this  city  was 
thus  enabled  to  review  eveiy  section  of 
his  empire,  and  to  recognize  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  district  at  a  glance."  All 
these  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
which  runs  through  the  city.  On  the 
western  side  was  the  Gussi-pata.,  or  Hill 
of  Joy,  one  of  the  most  charming  sites 
of  the  Incarial  metropolis.  It  was  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  poor — was  their 
favorite  resort,  and  the  place  where 
they  held  their  fairs,  or  met  to  make 
their  exchanges.  The  base  of  the  hill 
was  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge. 
The  i)rospect  from  that  terraced  Hill  of 
Joy  was,  as  indeed  it  still  is,  gi-and  and 
imposing.  In  the  morning,  or  at  even- 
ing, the  surrounding  lulls  are  clothed  in 
purple,  and  the  air  is  so  pure  and  trans- 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  hoad-dross 
of  the  Incas  was  a  pair  of  win^s ;  symbolical  of 
swiftness,  and  incubation,  perfect  h-oedom,  and 
duteous  care. 


parent  that  one  great  snow-capped 
mountain,  called  by  them  the  Villcanuta, 
or  Holy  Height,  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
off,  may  be  clearly  seen  towering  above 
those  purple  hills  in  empyrean  glory, 
and  seeming  to  be  the  guardiaij  spirit  of 
a  place  and  people  beloved  of  God  and 
very  dear  to  man.  Below,  the  country 
is  rich  in  waving  corn  fields,  and  stretch- 
ing five  miles  to  the  south  were  the 
great  pasturages  of  the  Inca's  flocks.  A 
hundred  thousand  houses,  as  they  would 
seem  to  the  eye  which  gaze(J  on  that 
marvellous  panorama,  reflected  back 
from  their  fronts  of  polished  stone  the 
light  which  streamed  upon  them.  The 
rivulets  of  water  which  shone  in  the 
same  light  seemed  like  silver  seri^ents 
(their  own  figure)  winding  their  way 
harmlessly  round  the  abodes  of  man  ; 
while  the  number  of  domestic  large- 
eyed  animals  roaming  about  in  undis- 
turbed quiet,  as  well  as  unclij^t  gorgeous 
birds  hovering  near  on  terms  of  marked 
and  loving  intimacy,  testified  to  the  love 
which  Manco  Khapac  had  inspired  in 
the  hearts  of  bis  people,  and  the  earnest- 
ness, simplicity,  and  beauty  in  which 
that  love  was  oflered  back  to  God. 

In  strict  relation  to  this,  and  in  proof 
and  illustration  of  this,  and  none  other, 
being  the  mind  which  was  in  that  na- 
tion, we  may  here  mention  two  or  three 
of  their  social  customs,  sprung  from  > 

"A  deep  story  of  a  deeper  lore." 

Among  the  chief  ladies  of  the  court 
the  memory  of  Mama  Ocllo  was  kept 
alive  by  iniitating  her  example.  All  the 
princesses  wrought  in  needlework,  not 
only  tapestries  and  hangings  in  rain- 
bow hues,  but  in  clothing  for  the  poor, 
as  well  as  in  weavmg  altar-cloths  and 
robes  for  the  priests.  "  Lovers  of  the 
poor"  w^as  one  of  the  distinguisliing 
names  of  the  Incas;  but  they  showed 
their  love  in  taking  upon  them  the  form 
and  doing  the  work  of  servants.  In  the 
Incas,  this  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  a 
nature  fashioned  thereto  by  a  love  which 
exerted  itself  without  eftbrt  and  with- 
out hope  of  reward.  Again,  they  were 
eminently  a  social  people  ;  they  built  up 
their  language  not  merely  by  a  tender- 
loving  observance  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  but  by  friendly  intercourse  Avith 
other  nations  and  people,  as  well  also  by 
an  active  enjoyment  of  the  social  alfections 
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in  their  own  most  cliarniing  city.  Tliey 
were  greatly  given  to  hospitality,  kind- 
ness, and  courtesy  towards  each  other. 
Not  only  did  they  labor  together  in 
great  public  works,  they  lived  together 
in  like  harmony  ;  their  unbought  in- 
dustry and  their  wise  frugality  showing 
them  to  be  a  great  and  a  free  people. 
It  was  a  custom  among  them,  in  visiting 
each  others'  houses,  to  carry  some  use- 
ful work  with  them.  The  women  and 
young  girls  always  took  their  spinning, 
the  men  and  youths  their  fibre-twisting, 
slings  to  sort,  or  other  tackle  to  shape 
and  mend.  But  if  any  not  of  royal 
blood  visit)ed  a  princess,  they  carried  no 
work  with  them,  but  asked  for  work  to 
be  given  to  them,  and  the  princess 
would  prove  herself  a  real  descendant 
of  the  Mama  by  giving  them  the  same 
kind  of  work  to  do  which  she  or  her 
family  were  engaged  in.  This  is  a  sort 
of  co-operation  which  we  have  not 
heai'd  of  in  these  latter  days.  There 
were  among  them  neither  professed 
tailors,  shoemakers,  nor  dressmakers, 
for  it  was  among  their  virtues  thjit  each, 
from  the  Inca  down  to  the  meanest  sub- 
ject, should  learn  to  make  his  clothes 
for  himself,  and  no  prince  ever  received 
their  peculiar  order  of  knighthood  until 
he  had  learnt  to  make  his  own  sandals. 
The  aristocracy,  the  rulers,  priests,  and 
cunautas  had  each  his  own  tailor  and 
^oemaker,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  truly 
paternal  government,  none  else  were  al- 
lowed to  have  their  clothing  made  for 
them.  Again,  they  never  patched  their 
clothes.  One  of  the  first  things  which 
brought  the  Spaniards  into  contempt 
in  their  eyes  was  the  patched  condition 
of  the  clothing  in  which  they  first  ap- 
peared. All  their  clothing  was  shaped 
and  made  in  the  loom ;  and  if  by  any 
accident  it  was  rent  or  torn,  it  was  again 
put  into  the  loom  and  mended,  and  that 
so  cunningly  that  it  could  not  be  told 
Avhere  the  rent  had  been.  The  Peru- 
vians had  grown  into  the  belief  that 
what  was  worth  their  doing  was  worthy 
of  being  done  well.  They  had  grown  a 
thorough  people,  and  it  was  this  thor- 
oughness in  their  work  which  made 
them  what  they  were — quiet,  patient, 
loving,  and  worshippers  of  nature.  It 
was  not  only  the  source  of  their  knowl- 
edge, it  was  the  foundation  of  their  re- 
ligion and  the  fountain  of  their  laws. 


These  simple  customs — which  exist  to 
this  day  among  the  Qquichua-speaking 
natives  of  the  far  interior  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru — taken  in  connection  Avith  their 
religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies,  and  the 
larger  growth  of  their  national  life,  con- 
firm us  in  the  conviction  that  they  held 
their  own  legends  as  inspired  truths 
which  taught  them  of  the  heavenly 
origin  of  their  founder,  and  the  divinity 
of  his  words  and  w^ork.  But  further, 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Kcusco  there  were 
no  fastenings  to  be  found  on  the  doors 
of  temple,  palace,  or  private  dwelling, 
for  there  were  no  thieves,  and  the 
figure  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God, 
however  appropriate  it  might  have  been 
for  Jerusalem,  could  not  have  been  un- 
derstood in  Kcusco,  and  would  require 
revision  to  suit  a  state  of  things  not  in- 
tended, perhaps,  to  be  superseded.  No 
thieves — and  it  is  reiterated  that  women 
and  young  girls  could  walk  alone  in  any 
unfrequented  paths  without  fear  of  in- 
sult or  mortal  harm  from  man.  Only 
by  "the  tide  of  a  joyful,  bounding  emo- 
tion "  can  the  masses  of  mankind  be  car- 
ried over  impediments  such  as  these. 
They  loved,  with  a  rapturous,  indescrib- 
able love,  their  Sun  Kings,  and  venerated 
their  laws;  and  it  was  this  "joyful, 
bounding  emotion  "  kindled  in  their  na- 
tures, which,  raising  them  heavenward, 
carried  them  over  the  stumbling  blocks 
which  fill  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to 
it.  If  we  were  to  say  that  all  jDunish- 
ments  were  administered  at  once,  and 
that  no  law  case  of  whatever  nature, 
when  it  had  once  been  brought  before  a 
judge,  could  ever  be  delayed,  adjourned, 
or  put  ofl'for  a  period  longer  than  five 
days,  we  might  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  writing  a  satire  on  the  civili- 
zation of  "  our  great  cities,"  lit  up  with 
the  superior  light  of  the  Reformation, 
and  blessed  by  a  deity  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness. 
Manco  Khapac  built  no  temples  to  the 
unseen  God,  for  he  taught  that  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,  who  was  an  ani- 
mating, sustaining  spirit,  could  only  be 
worshipped  in  the  unseen  temple  of  each 
worshipper's  heart ;  but  to  the  Sun,  as 
the  expression  of  the  glory  and  power 
of  the  Creating  Spirit,  they  ought  to 
build  temples.  In  what  consisted  that 
glory  and  power  he  taught  thom  ;  and 
they  believed  him.     He  was  held  to  be 
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a  child  of  the  Sun  and  an  incarnation  of 
the  deity  they  adored.  What  the  name 
of  the  unseen  Creator  and  Governor  of 
all  things  was,  by  which  He  was  made 
known  to  the  Peruvians,  we  have  never 
been  told,  nor  is  it  certain  that  Manco 
Khapac  or  his  immediate  successors 
(successors  in  the  strictest  sense  he  had 
none)  gave  them  any  abstract  name  by 
whicla  tlie  Sovereign  deity  was  named 
among  them.  Pachacamac,*  a  name  by 
which  the  Creator  was  subsequently 
known,  was  introduced  at  a  later  period, 
probably  during  the  reign  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  Inca,  when  we  hear  of  a  strange 
scepticism,  which  never  afterwards  died 
out,  emanating  from  the  palace,  respect- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  sun,  and  which 
greatly  damaged  that  heliacal  worship, 
which,  in  a  corrupted  form,  and  owing 
to  priests,  sages,  and  soothsayers,  had 
grown  up  among  them.  To  Inca  Roca 
is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  certain  col- 
leges and  schools,  designed  for  the  youth 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  perhaps  also  with 
a  view  to  unify  the  national  faith.  He 
also  promulgated  many  famous  sump- 
tuary laws,  which  changed,  without  im- 
proving, the  current  of  the  indigenous 
civilization.  He  is  reported  to  have  re- 
peatedly said : 

"  That  considering  the  grandeur  of  the 
heavens,  their  beauty  and  constant  splendor, 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  judging  from  the 
palace  he  occupied,  must  be  a  Being  superior 
to  tlie  heavens,  and  that  if  he — the  Inca — 
were  incUned  to  worship  anytliing  on  this  side 
those  palace  walls,  he  would  certainly  adore  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  discretion;  for  that  he  is 
superior  to  all  earthly  thiugs.  But  he  who 
is  born  a  child,  is  here  to-day,  and  gone  to- 
morrow ;  and  wlio  cannot  deliver  himself  from 
death  ougiit  not  to  be  worshipped." 

From  that  time  there  was  a  split  in  the 
kingdom ;  there  was  a  Sun  party  and  a 
sceptical  party ;  but  the  Sun  jiarty,  which 
was  the  party  of  the  court  and  aristoc- 
racy, prevailed,  and  the  Incas  fi-om  that 
period  to  the  time  of  the  greatest  sceptic 
of  them  all,  Huayna  Khapac,  might  have 
changed  their  names  to  Popes',  and  in- 
fallible vice-regents  of  a  power  they 
could  only  represent  by  usurping  it.  And 
yet  the  i)riiice  who  could  say  those  brave 
words  in  the  face  of  the  court  which 
maintained    the  imposture   of    its    OAvn 

*  "  Pacha,  tho  world  or  univorse.  and  camac,  the 
present  partioiplo  of  the  verb  cdma,  to  animate." 
—  Garcilaso. 


heavenly  origin,  and  divine  immunity 
from  error,  was  the  prince  who  forbade 
all  learning  to  the  common  people, 
and  who  condemned  men  to  a  given 
trade  ;  so  that  once  a  gardener,  gold- 
smith, or  mason,  these  trades  must 
follow  them  through  all  generations. 
This  was  governing  with  a  vengeance ; 
and  the  vengeance  neither  slumbered  nor 
slept.  But  although  it  is  certain  that 
liberal  ideas  spread  through  the  kingdom 
on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  the  Sun 
— and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  was 
no  longer  universally  reverenced  as 
equal  to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  god- 
head, or  superior  to  the  Father,  as  touch- 
ing his  manhood — yet  the  splendor  of 
their  feasts  devoted  to  the  god  of  day 
never  abated,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  the  twelfth  Inca  there  was  no 
tribe  or  nation  or  people  throughout  the 
kingdom,  without  its  temple  to  the  sun, 
many  of  which  were  of  vast  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  even  the  one  great  temple 
erected  by  a  peculiar  people  to  Pacha- 
camac (the  invisible  God)  in  the  valley 
Avhich  still  bears  his  name,  erected  by  a 
nation  at  one  time  alien  to  the  Inca's  rule, 
became  ultimately  changed  into  a  temple 
of  the  sun ;  or  rather,  more  strictly,  a 
compromise  was  eflected,  and  an  image 
of  the  sun  was  placed  over  the  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  unseen  God,  and  there 
was  gladness  in  the  hearts  of  the  "  faith- 
ful"— which  reminds  us  of  the  gladness 
once  felt  by  another  faithful  people  when 
they  saw  the  cross  one  day  lifted  to  a 
level  with  the  crescent  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus. 

The  feast  of  siaramer,  pre-eminently 
the  feast  of  the  sun,  was  celebrated  in 
the  royal  city  witli  wonderful  pomp  and 
magnificence.  It  was  on  this  great  day, 
cailed  the  Feast  of  llaymi,  which  is  also 
December,  that  the  chiefs  and  governors 
and  princes  of  the  kingdom  assembled 
together  in  Kcusco  for  worship.  And 
if  any  of  these,  by  reason  of  extreme 
old  age,  infirmity,  or  sickness,  or  for 
being  on  service  at  a  distance,  could 
not  attend  to  keep  that  feast,  then 
they  sent  their  sons,  or  some  other  near 
relative,  to  represent  them.  All  came 
in  splendid  robes,  beai'ing  their  arms, 
each  one  in  his  national  costume,  rival- 
ling each  other  in  the  gorgeousness  of 
their  symbols  and  the  bravery  of  their 
ornatneiits.      The    multitude    was   very 
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great,  of  people  as  well  as  nobles — so 
great  that  there  was  no  room  in  the 
houses  to  receive  them  all,  and  they  en- 
camped in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city, 
the  great  squares,  the  streets,  on  the  hill 
sides,  and  in  the  meadows,  under  their 
own  tents.  The  feast  was  preceded  by 
three  days  of  rigorous  fasting,  during 
which  time  no  fire  was  allowed  to  be 
kindled  in  any  house  of  the  city,  and 
their  only  food  consisted  of  a  little 
maize  and  an  herb  called  chucan.  Hus- 
bands and  wives  slept  apart.  The  Inca, 
with  the  whole  of  his  court,  presided  at 
this  feast.  He  set  out  early  in  the 
morning  from  his  palace,  barefoot,  and 
walked  to  the  gi'eat  squai-e,  where  the 
multitude  assembled  to  salute  the  rising 
sun.  Each  noble,  chief,  or  governor, 
"vvas  attended  by  a  servant  carrying  a 
plume  of  feathers,  called  an  achihua,  or 
parasol,  so  that  the  great  plaza,  and  the 
streets  leading  to  it,  seemed  as  if  cover- 
ed with  one  vast  many-colored  feathery 
awning.  As  the  sun  rose,  tliere  rose 
one  grand  simultaneous  shout  of  jubilee  ; 
drums  beat,  pipes  played,  and  the  voices 
of  a  hundreil  thousand  men  sent  up  one 
burst  of  praise.  Summer  had  begun. 
The  blessed  sun  had  returned  with  his 
blessings.  The  mighty  multitude  lifted 
up  their  arras  to  embrace  the  heavenly 
rays  which  descended  upon  them,  and 
kissed  the  air  as  if  it  were  the  raiment 
of  God.  Two  golden  vessels  filled  with 
consecrated  wine  were  then  offered  to 
the  deity  by  the  Inca.  The  one  in  his 
right  hand  was  poured  through  a  gold- 
en tube  which  passed  from  the  plaza  on 
to  the  altar  of  the  temple,  and  with 
the  one  in  his  left  hand  he  drank  the 
health  of  his  family,  and  then  poured  a 
little  into  the  small  gold  cups  brought 
for  the  purpose  by  the  nobles,  chiefs, 
and  governors,  who  drank  with  the 
Inca.  Then  the  Inca,  his  family,  and 
the  nobles  proceeded  to  the  temple,  all 
barefooted,  and  there  offered  those 
small  gold  cups  thus  consecrated  on  the 
inner  altar.  Only  these  persons  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  edifice  on 
this  occasion  ;  the  people,  also  barefoot- 
ed, remained  without  and  worshipped. 
Having  made  their  offerings,  all  return- 
ed in  the  same  order  to  assist  the  high 
priest  in  the  sacrifices,  which  were  of- 
fered on  an  altar  richly  adorned  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square. 


The  first  was  of  a  llama  L-unb,  black, 
without  spot  or  blemish,  in  the  entrails 
of  which  the  priests  searched  for  some 
sign  by  which  to  read  the  future.  Af- 
ter this  came  the  general  sacrifice, 
which  consisted  of  numerous  llamas  and 
alpacas.  The  entrails  and  heart  were 
burnt  to  ashes  ;  the  flesh  was  distribut- 
ed among  the  poor,  and  the  wool  made 
up  into  clothing  for  the  army.  ^Vfter  this 
came  the  drink-offerings.  Tlie  Inca, 
seated  on  a  throne  of  gold,  drank  to  his 
family  and  then  to  certain  })rincipal 
chiefs,  together  with  the  warriors  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle. 
Then  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
drank  to  each  other.  The  chiefs  follow- 
ed their  exam])le.  By  and  by,  so  much 
pledging  produced  its  joyous  effect, 
and  greatly  increased  the  general  rejoic- 
ing. This  was  followed  by  dances, 
fancy  balls,  charades,  plays,  and  all 
kinds  of  music  and  games,  which  last- 
ed eight  days.  Thus  they  kept  the  feast 
of  summer — the  time,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, when  the  earth  is  clothed  with 
its  principal  beauty,  when  the  flowers 
appear,  and  the  trees  bear  their  fruit, 
and  the  birds  sing,  and  all  nature  dances 
for  joy,  made  happy  in  the  sacred  ra- 
diance of  the  sun. 

The  sun  received  other  off'erings,  as 
painted  stones,  gold  in  the  form  of  bars 
or  thin  leaves,  silver,  and  copper,  and 
copper  crystals,  emeralds,  opals,  jasper, 
rubies,  and  amethysts ;  maize,  prepared  ia 
various  ways,  coca,  potatoes,  fruits,  spices, 
and  perfumes,  and  beautiful  shells  of  the 
sea.  One  could  wish  that  this  list  might  be 
closed  with  that  last  offering,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  concealed  that,  besides  llamas  and  al- 
pacas, they  occasionally  sacrificed  human 
beings.  This  was  done,  however,  only 
at  very  solemn  times,  as  for  example 
when  the  Inca  fell  sick.  One  of  their 
number  was  then  vicariously  offered, 
when  they  implored  their  god  to  take 
the  life  so  given  for  that  of  their  king. 

Mr.  Helps*  deprecates  this  charge  of 
human  sacrifices  being  brought  against 
the  Incas,  and  suggests  f  that  the  origi- 
nal worship  of  the  Peruvians,  or  at  least 
their  worship  at  its  best,  was  devoid  of 
human  sacrifices,  although  in  places  dis- 
tant from  the  centres  of  civilization, 
Kcusco  and  Pachacamac,  and   in  times 

*  "Spanish  Conquest,"  iii.  499.— Note. 
fVol.  iii.  556. 
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long  subsequent  to  tliose  of  tlie  first 
Incas,  when  their  rule  may  have  become 
less  beneficent  and  more  despotic,  human 
sacrifices  were  made  on  certain  occa- 
sions connected  with  family  events  in 
the  great  families,  and  perhaps,  periodi- 
cally, in  the  remote  districts ;  and  Mr. 
Helps  asks  us  to  pause  and  ponder  much 
before  we  take  away  the  character  of  a 
great  people  on  such  an  important  point 
as  that  of  human  sacrifices.  Awful  as  w^ere 
the  conseqrences  to  them,  as  they  must 
be  to  all  from  the  possession  of  such  a 
creed,  yet  they  believed  it — not  as  a  fig- 
ment of  theology,  but  as  an  instinct  of 
their  religious  conscience.  Still,  human 
sacrifices  play  an  equally  mysterious  part 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  "  children 
of  God,"  and  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  same  way 
among  the  ancient  Peruvians.  We  read  in 
the  Book  of  Leviticus — 

"  Moreover,  every  devoted  thing  which  a 
man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all 
that  he  hath — out  of  man,  and  out  of  beast, 
and  out  of  the  field  of  his  possession — shall 
not  be  sold,  and  shall  not  be  redeemed. 
Every  devoted  thing  is  hohj  of  holies  unto  the 
Lord.  Every  devoted  thing  which  shall  be 
devoted  of  men  shall  not  be  redeemed ;  it  shall 
surely  he 2mt  to  death*  " 

The  Peruvians  not  only  devoted  the 
firstlings  of  their  flocks,  but  also  their 
children  on  certain  special  occasions  to 
God.  As  many  as  thirteen  of  the  old 
historians,  all  of  repute,  would  convince 
us  that  Garcilaso  was  simply  mistaken 
in  denying  the  custom  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  insist  upon  it  that  those 
sacrifices  were  ofiercd,  not  in  the  same 
brutal  and  gross  manner,  nor  anything 
approaching  to  the  same  extent,  as  pre- 
vailed among  the  Mexicans  anjd  others. 
Nor  must  we  class  these  sacrifices  with 
the  dreadful,  bloody  rites  of  savage 
tribes,  in  ancient  story,  or  in  the  clumsy 
statements  of  travellers  of  our  own  day. 
AH  that  we  have  to  say  is  that  in  no  na- 
tion do  we  read  of  human  life  being  held 
in  gre.ater  sanctity  than  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  and  it  was  because  a  human 
life  was  the  most  precious  form  of  life 
that  they  offered  it  to  their  deity.  It 
was  the  best  they  had  to  offer  ;  and  that 
it  was  not  from  cruelty  nor  a  delight  in 
blood  and  the  agonies  of  torture,  but 

*  And  Jephthah,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
sacrificed  his  own  daugliter  to  the  Lord. 


because  they  considered  they  had  sin- 
ned, and  could  thus  propitiate  their 
God,  or  hope  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  accept  the  fife  of  one  for  the  lives  of 
others ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Inca  did  not  spare  his  own  son  if 
the  occasion  seemed  to  demand  it. 

Connected  with  their  religious  cere- 
monies w^as  a  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  a  scale  of  future  punishments  and 
rewards,  and  we  must  find  room  to 
mention  two  or  three  remarkable  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  will  puzzle  the 
Pan-Anglican  Synod  to  explain,  or  ex- 
plain away.  One  of  these  customs  was 
a  kind  of  infant  baptism.  The  Peruvi- 
ans gave  their  children  a  name  which 
was  to  distinguish  them  from  all  others  ; 
so  that  the  subjects  of  the  Incas  were 
not,  as  we  have  been  told,  like  so  many 
bricks  in  a  pyramid,  but  individual 
entities  of  a  great  kingdom.  In  some 
districts  the  child  was  baptized  immedi- 
ately after  its  birth,  and  in  othei'S  not 
till  it  was  weaned,  wdiich  was  at  the 
end  of  two  years  or  so.  The  father  of 
the  family  gave  the  name  to  his  child, 
and  all  the  relations  were  summoned  to 
the  ceremony,  one  of  them  being  elected 
to  be,  as  we  should  call  him,  the  god- 
father. The  god-father  having  received 
a  sharp  stone,  cut  off  a  portion  of  the 
child's  hair  and  pronounced  its  name. 
All  the  other  relatives  did  the  same,  till 
the  hair  wnth  which  the  child  was  born 
Avas  entirely  cut  away.  The  god-father 
then  made  the  child  a  present,  and  th^ 
rest  also  brought  presents  to  the  new- 
ly-born. The  child  was  then  washed  in 
pure  pater,  and  afterw\ards  this  water 
Avas  put  into  a  hole  which  was  dug  in 
the  ground  by  a  priest,  and  certain 
prayers  were  said,  that  the  child  might 
thenceforth  be  preserved  from  all  evil 
influences  and  all  secret  enemies  of  the 
unseen  world.  How  far  this  had  any 
connection  with  "a  mystical  washing 
away  of  sin  "  w^e  will  leave  any  of  our 
readers  interested  in  the  subject  to  de- 
termine for  themselves. 

The  next  remarkable  ceremony  we 
have  to  notice  was  the  second  baptism, 
or  initiation  into  the  kingdom  as  sub- 
jects able  to  fulfil  its  obligations  and 
share  in  its  larger  joys.  At  the  nge  of 
fourteen,  when  the  boy  first  put  on  the 
shirt,  and  the  catamcnia  first  appears  in 
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the  girl,  the  candidates  received  another 
name,  a  name  liaving  some  special  mean- 
ing, and  bearing  special  allusion  to  fami- 
ly history  or  national  events.  This  was 
a  time  of  great  public  rejoicing,  and  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  or  head  of  the  de- 
partment, presided  at  the  feast,  and  be- 
stowed this  new  and  second  nameon  the 
young  people.  It  was  the  occasion  of 
a  strange,  suggestive  ceremony.  The 
finger-nails  were  pared,  and  the  hair  of 
the  neophytes  cut  off  in  sight  of  all  the 
people,  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
Was  this  meant  to  signify  that  their 
talents  and  their  beauty  were  consecrated 
to  lieaven  ?  that  their  hands,  with  all 
their  cunning  and  power,  were  to  serve 
God,  and  tlie  graces  of  their  persons  were 
to  be  preserved  to  his  honor  and  glory? 
Or  did  this  cutting  off  of  hair  and  nail 
point  to  the  duties  of  personal  mortifica- 
tion, and  thattheir  bodies,  with  their  de- 
sires, their  wills  and  inclinations,  were  to 
be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  higher  power  ? 
And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  manhood  of  Huascar, 
the  last  of  the  Incas,  was  celebrated  by  his 
father,  Iluayna  Khapac,  in  our  ancient 
city.  The  baptismal  name  which  the 
young  prince  received  was  that  of  Inti 
Cusi  Huallpa,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Joy- 
ous Sun.  Pluascar,  however,  signifies  a 
bond,  a  rope,  or  chain,  and  the  chain- 
dance  on  this  occasion  was  danced  by  the 
principal  curacas,  governors,  and  vice- 
roys of  the  kingdom,  some  three  orfnir 
hundred  in  number.  The  dance  began 
l)y  all  forming  in  a  straight  line,  and 
then  slowly  at  first,  taking  one  step 
backward  and  two  steps  forward,  each 
(on  ordinary  celel)rations)  being  provi- 
ded with  handfuls  of  beautiful  blossoms, 
the  dancers  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plaza,  where  the  feast  was  held, 
making  streams  of  flowers  in  the  air, 
sometimes  with  one  hand,  sometimes 
with  both,  over  tlieir  heads,  singing 
and  chanting  at  the  same  time.  As 
viewed  from  the  front,  this  straight 
line  of  gracefully-moving  figures  had  the 
appearance  of  a  heaving  sea  whose 
waves  were  flowers,  but  seen  from 
either  end,  in  profile, the  eftect  was  that 
of  a  bower  of  bright  and  dancjng  col- 
4Drs.  But  on  this  occasion  the  eftect  was 
to  be  different,  as  there  was  a  special 
object  to  be  symbolized.  Instead  of  a 
mimic   surging  sea  of  flowers  tossed  in 
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the  air,  a  golden  chain  was  provided  by 
Iluayna  Khapac,  wliich  united  th(>6e 
dancers  together,  as  the  Inca  would 
have  the  whole  kingdom  united  in  the 
bonds  of  love  and  the  golden  virtues. 
This  chain  of  pure  gold,  whose  links 
were  as  large  as  bracelets,  and  whose 
length  was  more  than  seven  hundred 
feet,  is  one  of  the  many  golden  treasures 
still  concealed  in  Peru,  which  no  Span- 
ish thief,  by  means  of  any  of  his 
Catholic  apostolic  tortures,  has  ever 
been  able  to  discover ;  but  whether  it 
is  in  safe  keeping,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
some  lake,  is  not  generally  known. 

We  are  not  copying  from  buried  doc- 
uments in  the  archives  of  Simancas, 
much  less  from  the  pages  of  the  monks 
and  clerical  soldiery  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  but  we  are  quot- 
ing from  the  later  works  of  travellers,  who 
investigated  these  things  in  the  country 
whei-e  they  occurred,  besides  facts  which 
we  produce  from  independent  sources. 
We  give  them  as  the  best  criticism  Ave 
have  to  offer  on  our  previous  knowledge 
of  the  kindom  of  ancient  Peru. 

"  And  still  as  we  proceed, 

The  mass  swells  more  and  more. 
Of  volumes  yet  to  read — 
Of  secrets  yet  to  explore." 

Empedocles  on  Etna. 

The  third  of  those  singular  rites  to 
w'hich  we  have  alluded  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  profession  of  "  personal 
religion  "  as  practised  in  Kcusco.  We 
have  mentioned  the  fasts  which  the  Pe- 
ruvians observed  previous  to  holding 
their  great  festivals.  These  fasts  were 
extremely  rigorous,  and  lasted  some- 
times as  long  as  seven  or  eight  days, 
during  which  time  the  only  fire  allowed 
on  the  earth  was  the  sacred  flame  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple.  This  was  a  time 
of  general  confession.  Each  penitent  at 
the  beginning  of  his  confession  received 
from  the  priest  a  few  of  tlie  ashes  of  the 
burnt  offerings,  which  he  blew  rever- 
ently into  the  air.  Afterwards  he  re- 
ceived a  small  white  stone,  and  went  to 
wash  in  a  stream  hard-by,  set  apart  or 
made  sacred  for  the  purpose.  Then  re- 
turning, he  called  upon  the  heavens  and 
the- earth,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
l)easts  of  the  field,  to  testify  against 
him  if  he  did  not  make  a  true  confession. 
This  done,  it  was  customary  to  prove 
the  confession  by  the  penitent  throwing 
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a  handful  of  maize  into  a  basin.  If  the 
number  of  grains  on  being  counted  was 
even,  the  confession  was  good  ;  if  odd, 
then  it  was  bad,  and  had  to  be  made 
over  again — a  silly,  superstitious  custom, 
showing  the  mark  of  a  meddlesome  hier- 
archy, and  reminding  us  of  the  custom 
among  some  Protestant  Christians  of 
"  pricking  the  Bible  "  to  find  out  what 
they  profanely  called  the  "  mind  of  God 
concerning  them."  The  chastisements 
imposed  upon  transgressors  were  not 
liglit,  and  consisted  of  separation  from 
the  society  of  women  for  a  time,  absti- 
nence from  salt  and  pepper,  all  pleasant 
food,  and  azua  wine.  Sometimes  they 
lashed  themselves  with  scourges,  and 
sometimes  they  stripped  themselves 
naked  of  the  clothes  in  which  they  liad 
transgressed,  burnt  them,  and  then  pro- 
cured new  ones  :  a  very  singular  pen- 
ance, and  a  peculiar  mode  of  showing 
that  they  had  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Eclectic  Eeview. 
CURIOUS    MYTHS,   MEDIEVAL  AND    IN- 
DIAN.* 

Mr.  Baring-Gottld  has  certainly 
lighted  upon  a  fruitful  soil.  We  believe, 
in  oui-  mention  of  the  first  series,  we 
referred  to  the  many  interesting  remain- 
ing myths  upon  which  he  might  expend 
his  research.  The  same  remark  holds 
still ;  there  is  abundance  of  store  be- 
hind. Mr.  Gould  seems  to  have  an  om- 
nivorous power  among  the  old  docu- 
ments, books,  and  legends  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  he  has  a  very  interesting  way  of 
dovetailing  together  various  but  corre- 
sponding legends  ;  and  tliis  greatly  con- 
stitutes the  value  of  his  essays.  No 
single  account  stands  alone  ;  each  myth 
is  shone  upon  by  a  number  of  corre- 
sponding side  lights,  so  that,  while  the 
attention  is  fixed  upon  the  chief  object, 
the  reader  obtains  a  store  of  information 
illustrating  what  we   have  called,  in  a 

*  1.  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  S. 
Baring-Gould,  M.A.     Second  Series.     Rivington. 

2.  The  Silver  Store,  collected  from  Mediceml, 
Christian,  and  Jewish  Mines.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  M.A.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

3.  Old  Deccan  Days;  or,  Hindoo  Fairy  Legends, 
Current  in  Southern  India,  collected  from  oral 
tradition.  By  M.  Frere.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Sir  Bartlo  Frure,  tho  illustrations 
by  C.  F,  Frcro.     John  Murray. 


paper  we  published  some  time  since, 
"The  Unity  of  the  Popular  Tale."  He 
is,  however,  a  singular  gentleman,  this 
Mr.  Baring-Gould.  Perhaps  it  demands 
a  certain  measure  of  childishness  thor- 
oughly to  appreciate  these  old  stories, 
shall  we  say  a  kind  of  simple  faith  which 
paralyzes  the  judgment?  Ceitainly  the 
learned  author  seems  to  possess  the  re- 
quisite measure  of  childishness  to  fit 
him  for  the  ta.sk.  Whatever  might  have 
been  our  view  of  the  mythological  sys- 
tem of  Romanism,  we  think  we  should 
scarcely  have  said,  "  it  would  be  a  study 
of  no  ordinary  interest  to  trace  modern 
popular  Protestantism  back  to  the  myth- 
ologic  systems  of  which  it  is  the  result- 
ant." He  tells  us  that  he  is  quite  "sat- 
isfied that  we  make  a  mistake  in  con- 
sidering dissent  in  England,  especially 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Yorkshire,  as  a 
form  of  Chi  istianity."  In  fact,  to  dis- 
sent he  describes  as  a  kind  of  Druidism 
passing  itself  off  as  spiritual  Christianity. 
We  have  been  quite  charmed  by  the 
delicious  insight  of  some  of  Mr.  Gould's 
speculations.  The  belief  in  angels  he 
speaks  of  as  an  heathen  item  of  popular 
Protestant  mythology,  and  he  instances 
the  words — 

Hark  1  they  whisper ;  angels  say. 

Sister  spirit,  come  away, 
which  is  rather  an  imfortunate  illustra- 
tion of  his  argument,  as  the  piece  was 
really  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 
"the  hymn."  he  says,  "'I  want  to  be 
an  angel,'  so  popular  in  dissenting 
schools,  is  founded  on  the  venerable 
Ai-ian  myth,  and  therefore  of  exceeding- 
interest,  but  Christian  it  is  not."  In 
fact,  Mr.  Gould  is  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  all  of  us  xmfortunate 
dissenters  are,  at  best,  a  set  of  poor, 
benighted  pagan.s,  living,  he  does  us  the 
honor  to  think,  as  best  we  can  up  to  our 
lights,  but  all  our  ci-eed  imquestionably 
of  a  heathen  stock  ;  so  he  has  rummaged 
about  among  curious  worlds  of  old 
books  utterly  oblivious  of  the  faiths  and 
feelings  of  the  men  and  women  by  the 
side  of  him.  As  to  Mr.  Gould  himself, 
we  are  not  quite  certain  what  to  make 
of  him ;  and  if  it  i>leases  him  to  prove 
us  pagans,  we  think  we  could  at  any 
rate,  with  an  equal  amount  of  justice, 
from  his  own  words,  make  him  out  pan- 
theist, atheist,  heretic  of  all  sorts  and 
shades    of   contradictory    belief.      We 
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shall  neither  be  so  wicked  nor  so  foolish. 
We  simply  wonder  that  so  learned  a 
man  should  be  such  a  goose;  a  man,  we 
suspect,  with  an  infinite  capacity  for 
swallowing  all  sorts  of  stories  and  super- 
stitions, and  that  makes  him  a  very 
fresh  and  delightful  creature  to  us,  as 
he  reads  over  his  extracts  from  his  rare 
old  books;  a  man  apparently  with  no 
more  idea  of  spirituality  in  life  or  ser- 
vice than  an  old  Hindoo,  and  with  a 
very  unpleasant  narrowness  of  sym- 
]>athy  ;  and  this  makes  it  very  disagree- 
able to  ns.  It  does  not,  however,  very 
frequently  appear,  and  assuredly  shall 
not  warp  our  estimate  of  him  as  a  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  writer.  The 
myths  discussed  in  this  volume  are,  if 
possible,  we  think,  even  more  interest- 
ing than  those  of  the  last.  The  San- 
greil  is  not  so  lengthy  as  the  subject  de- 
serves ;  and  a  poor  dissenting  minister, 
Avho  died  some  years  since,  one  Alfred 
Vaughan,  of  whom,  as  a  dissenter,  of 
course  Mr.  Gould  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  heard,  or  hearing,  Avould  only  have 
treated  with  contempt,  furnished  a  much 
more  complete  and  interesting  history, 
much  more  worthy  of  the  rich  magnili- 
cence  of  the  gorgeous  myth.  Indeed, 
we  are  surprised  that  this  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
most  fascinating,  mystical  and  imposing 
myth  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
should  have  received  from  our  author  so 
slight  a  ti-eatment.  "The  Knights  of 
the  Swan  and  the  Swan  Maidens,"  "The 
Fortunate  Isles,"  "  Melusina  and  the 
Mermaids,"  "  Bishop  Hatto,"  and  "  The 
Pied  Pijjer  of  Hamelin,"  in  which,  by 
the  bye,  as  he  has  quoted  so  very  length- 
ily from  Robert  Browning's  poem,  we 
think  he  might  have  had  the  grace  and 
courtesy  to  have  acknowledged  tl>e 
authorship  ;  but  Robert  Browning  is 
one  of  those  horrid  pagan  dissenters, 
and  such  fellows  do  not  deserve  respect- 
ful treatment  ;  such  we  have  no  doubt 
Avould  be  the  reasoning  of  our  Cath- 
olic-minded friend.  Then  we  have 
"Schamir,"  and  the  "Legend  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,"  tlie  "  Legend 
of  Theophilus,"  the  "Eleven  Thousand 
Virgins  and  St.  Ursula,"  and  the  "Le- 
gend of  the  Cross,"  the  chief  facts  of 
Avhich  we  have  already  set  before  our 
readers  some  time  since,  in  the  paper 
on  the  "  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  and  which, 


by  the  bye,  like  most  of  the  papers  in 
the  volume,  gives  to  paganism  the  origin 
of  the  sign,  since  it  seeins  clear  that  as 
a  mystical  mark  and  token  blending 
eternity  in  correspondence  with  time,  it 
was  used  in  periods  long  anterior  to  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  its  introduc- 
tion as  the  emblem  of  Christianity.  We 
quite  believe  with  Mr.  Gould,  that,  as  a 
symbol  of  life  and  generation,  it  is  as 
widely  spread  over  the  world  as  the  be- 
lief in  the  ark  of  Noah  ;  it  meets  us  in 
the  earliest  ages,  it  is  found  in  the  most 
ancient  of  rites  or  ruins,  in  Egypt, 
among  the  Etruscans,  long  before  the 
Eti-uscans,  in  the  depths  of  the  forests 
of  central  America.  In  the  "  Hammer 
of  Thorr"  in  the  "Stone  Cruciform 
Hammers  of  Denmark,"  he  says : 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  Osiris  by 
the  cross  should  give  life  eternal  to  the  spirits 
of  the  just;  that  with  the  cross  Thorr  should 
smite  the  head  of  the  great  serpent,  and  bring 
to  life  those  who  were  slain  ;  that  beneath 
the  cross  the  Muysca  mothers  should  lay  their 
babes,  trusting  by  that  sign  to  secure  them 
from  the  power  of  evil  spirits ;  that  with  that 
symbol  to  protect  them,  the  ancient  people  of 
JSTorthern  Italy  should  lay  them  down  in  the 
dust. 

The  legend  of  the  cross  is  one  of  the 
wildest  of  mediseval  fancies,  and  the  very 
legend  itself  was  founded,  though  uncon- 
sciously, on  the  truth  that  the  cross  w^as 
a  sacred  sign  long  before  Christ  died 
u]ion  it.  Mr.  Gould  gives  to  us  at  length 
this  marvellous,  wild,  and  mystical  le- 
gend, from  the  pages  of  Gottfried  von 
Vitervo  : 

When  our  first  father  was  banished  Para- 
dise, he  lived  in  penitence,  striving  to  recom- 
pense for  the  past  by  prayer  and  toil.  When 
he  reached  a  great  age,  and  felt  death  ap- 
proach, he  summoned  Seth  to  his  side,  and 
said,  "  Go,  my  son,  to  the  terrestrial  Paradise, 
and  ask  the  archangel  who  keeps  the  gate  to 
give  me  a  balsam  which  will  save  me  from 
death.  You  will  easily  find  the  way,  because 
my  footprints  scorched  the  soil  as  I  left  Para- 
dise. Follow  my  blackened  traces,  and  they 
Avill  conduct  you  to  the  gate  whence  I  was 
expelled." 

Seth  hastened  to  Paradise.  The  way  was 
barren,  vegetation  was  scanty,  and  of  sombre 
colors ;  over  all  lay  the  black  prints  of  his 
father's  and  mother's  feet.  Presentlj^  the 
walls  surrounding  Paradise  appeared.  Around 
them  nature  revived  ;  the  earth  was  covered 
with  verdure  and  dappled  with  flowers.  The 
air  vibrated  with  exquisite  music.  Seth  was 
dazzled  with  the  beauty  which  surrounded 
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him,  and  he  walked  on,  forgetful  of  his  mission. 
Suddenly  there  flashed  before  him  a  wavering 
line  of  tire,  upright,  like  a  serpent  of  light 
continuously  quivering.  It  was  the  flaming 
sword  in  the  hand  of  tlae  cherub  who  guarded 
the  gate.  As  Seth  drew  nigh,  he  saAV  that 
the  angel's  wings  were  expanded  so  as  to 
block  the  door.  He  prostrated  himself  before 
the  cherub,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  But  the 
celestial  being  read  in  his  soul,  better  than 
a  mortal  can  read  a  book,  the  words  which 
were  there  impressed,  and  he  said,  "  The 
time  of  pardon  is  not  yet  come.  Four  thou- 
sand years  must  roll  away  ere  the  Redeemer 
shall  open  the  gate  to  Adam,  closed  by  his 
disobedience.  But  as  a  token  of  future  par- 
don, the  wood  wliereon  redemption  shall  be 
won  shall  grow  from  the  tomb  of  thy  father. 
Behold  what  he  lost  by  his  transgression  !" 

At  these  words  the  angel  swung  open  tlie 
great  portal  of  gold  and  fire,  and  Seth  looked 
in. 

He  beheld  a  fountain,  clear  as  crystal, 
sparkling  like  silver  dust,  playing  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  and  gushing  forth  in  four  living 
streams.  Before  this  mystic  fountain  grew 
a  mighty  tree,  with  a  trunk  of  vast  bulk,  and 
thickly  branched,  but  destitute  of  bark  and 
foliage.  Around  the  bole  was  wreathed  a 
frightful  serpent  or  caterpillar,  which  had 
scorched  the  bark  and  devoured  the  leaves. 
Beneath  the  tree  was  a  precipice.  Seth  be- 
held the  roots  of  the  tree  in  hell.  There  Cain 
was  endeavouring  to  grasp  the  roots,  and 
clamber  up  them  into  Paradise ;  but  they 
laced  themselves  around  the  body  and  limbs 
of  the  fratricide,  as  the  threads  of  a  spider's 
web  entangle  a  fly,  and  the  fibres  of  the  tree 
penetrated  the  body  of  Cain  as  though  they 
were  endued  with  life. 

Horror-struck  at  this  appalling  spectacle, 
Seth  raised  his  eyes  to  the  summit  of  the 
tree.  Now  all  was  changed.  The  tree  had 
grown  till  its  branches  reached  heaven.  The 
boughs  were  covered  with  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  But  the  fairest  fruit  was  a  little  babe, 
a  living  sun,  who  seemed  to  be  listening  to 
the  songs  of  seven  white  doves  who  circled 
round  his  head.  A  woman,  more  lovely  than 
the  moon,  bore  the  child  in  her  arms. 

Then  the  cherub  shut  the  door,  and  said, 
"  I  give  thee  now  three  seeds  taken  from  that 
tree.  When  Adam  is  dead,  place  these  three 
seeds  in  thy  father's  mouth,  and  bury  him." 

So  Seth  took  the  seeds,  and  returned  to  his 
father.  Adam  was  glad  to  hear  what  his  son 
told  him,  and  he  praised  God.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  return  of  Seth  he  died.  Then 
his  son  buried  him  in  the  skins  of  beasts  which 
God  had  given  him  for  a  covering,  and  his 
sepulchre  was  on  Golgotha.  In  course  of  time 
three  trees  grew  from  the  seeds  brought  from 
Paradise  :  one  was  a  cedar,  another  a  cypress, 
and  the  third  a  pine.  They  grew  with  pro- 
digious   force,    thrusting    their    boughs    to 


right  and  left.  It  was  with  one  of  these 
boughs  that  Moses  performed  his  miracles  in 
Egypt,  brought  water  out  of  the  rock,  and 
healed  those  whom  the  serpents  slew  in  the 
desert. 

After  a  while  the  three  trees  touched  one 
another,  then  began  to  incorporate  and  con- 
found their  several  natures  in  a  single  trunk. 
It  was  beneath  this  tree  that  David  sat  when 
he  bewailed  his  sins. 

In  the  time  of  Solomon  this  was  the 
noblest  of  the  trees  of  Lebanon  ;  it  surpassed 
all  in  the  forests  of  King  Hiram,  as  a  monarch 
surpasses  those  who  crouch  at  his  feet.  Now, 
when  the  son  of  David  erected  his  palace,  he 
cut  down  this  tree  to  convert  it  into  the  main 
pillar  supporting  his  roof.  But  all  in  vain. 
The  column  refused  to  answer  the  purpose: 
it  was  at  one  lime  too  long,  at  another  too 
short.  Surprised  at  this  resistance,  Solomon 
lowered  the  walls  of  his  palace,  to  suit  the 
beam,  but  at  once  it  shot  up  and  pierced  the 
roof,  like  an  arrow  driven  through  a  piece  of 
canvas,  or  a  bird  recovering  its  liberty.  Solo- 
mon, enraged,  cast  the  tree  over  Cedron,  that 
all  might  trample  on  it  as  they  crossed  the 
brook. 

There  the  Queen  of  Sheba  found  it,  and  she, 
recognizing  its  virtue,  had  it  raised.  Solomon 
then  buried  it.  Some  while  after,  the  king- 
dug  the  pool  of  Bethesda  on  the  spot.  This 
pond  at  once  acquired  miraculous  properties, 
and  healed  the  sick  who  flocked  to  it.  The 
water  owed  its  virtues  to  tlie  beam  which  lay 
beneath  it. 

When  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
drew  nigh,  this  wood  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
was  brought  out  of  the  water.  The  execu- 
tioners, when  seeking  a  suitable  beam  to  serve 
for  the  cross,  found  it,  and  of  it  made  the  in- 
strument of  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  After 
the  crucifixion  it  was  buried  on  Calvary,  but 
it  was  found  by  the  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  deep  in  the  ground 
with  two  others.  May  3,  328 ;  Christ's  was 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  thieves  by  a 
sick  woman  being  cured  by  touching  it.  It 
was  carried  away  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
on  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  was  re- 
covered by  Heraclius,  who  del'eated  him  in 
battle,  Sept.  14,  615 ;  a  day  that  has  ever 
since  been  commemorated  as  the  Feast  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 

Mr.  Gould's  volume  is  a  most  curious 
and  instructive  essay  on  com])arative 
mythology,  but  lie  almost  compels  us  to 
feel  that  he  does  not  see  tlie  meaning  of 
his  own  conclusions.  He  finds  dissent- 
ers believing  in  angels.  All,  lie  says, 
you  are  pagans ;  that  is  heatlienism. 
What  then  is  this  beUef  in  the  sign  of 
tlie  Cross  which  we  are  afraid  obtains 
much  more  universally  among  members 
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of  Roman  and  Anglican  cluirchcs  than 
among  dissenters  ?  Is  not  this  Pagan- 
ism too,  since  it  seems  to  be  a  sign  so 
widely  diifused  among  pagan  peojjles  ? 
Suppose  it  is  so  in  both  instances,  why 
we  have  here,  not  a  ground  for  scoffing 
and  sneering,  but  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting results  of  comparative  mythology  ; 
we  should  say,  instances  of  the  singular 
correspondence,  in  all  ages,  of  human 
instincts.  We  are  not  so  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  resembling  myths  are 
therefore,  in  all  instances,  as  Mr.  Gould 
seems  disposed  to  teach,  derived  by  tra- 
dition from  each  other ;  they  seem  ra- 
ther to  ilkistrate  how,  ia  widely  remote 
latitudes,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men  ex- 
press themselves  in  very  much  tlie  same 
w^ay.  We  made  this  remark,  we  believe, 
before,  witli  reference  to  his  treatment 
of  William  Tell.  Tlie  story  of  human 
nature  produces  in  many  instances  a 
brotlierly  resemblance  and  difterence. 
Some  traditions  have  no  doubt  a  series 
of  long  sixcceeding  generations  —  we 
niai'k  their  variations,  but  seem  able  to 
trace  them  to  some  one  common  centre  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  men  who  have  never 
known  a  tr-adition  iind  themselves  iu 
similar  circumstances  to  those  who  origi- 
nally produced  it ;  but  Mr.  Gould  seems 
unable  to  apprehend  that  sequence  and 
harmony  in  high  spiritual  human  in- 
stincts. Readers  might  sometimes  sup- 
pose him  a  mere  sceptic  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  ;  he  details  resemblance 
in  legends  and  stories,  and  gathers  them 
till  they  become  like  accretions  round  his 
central  stem  ;  he  seems  to  have  no  in- 
sight into  that  spiritual  nature  which 
produces  these  things ;  thus  they  be- 
come a  collection  of  folk-lore  without 
that  grasp  of  philosophic  thought  which 
would  reduce  them  to  higher  order  and 
harmony  in  the  nature  of  man.  If  it 
were  not  so,  Mr.  Gould  would  not  con- 
sign certain  faiths — if  he  pleases,  super- 
stitions—  with  us  to  pagan  ancestry, 
while  from  the  same  pagan  ancestry 
he  arbitrarily  permits  others  to  hold  a 
dominant  and  perhaps  healthful  in- 
fluence over  the  mind ;  in  lact,  the 
whole  world  of  mythology  is  a  homage 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  A  scep- 
tic like  Mr.  Gould  can  make  nothing  of 
it ;  it  is  simply  curious ;  he  does  not  see 
the  meaning  of  his  own  coincidents.  He 
does  very  truly  say,  and  so  far  seems  to 
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confirm  our  own  impression,  in  spite  of 
his  contradictory  j")assages,  "  that  the 
restless  mind  of  man,  ever  seeking  a  rea- 
son to  account  for  the  marvels  presented 
to  his  senses,  adopts  one  theory  after' 
another,  and  the  rejected  explanations 
encumber  the  memory  of  nations  as 
myths,  the  significance  of  which  has  been 
foi-gotten."  One  of  the  most  curious  of 
these  instances  is  "  Schamir,"  the  hard, 
cutting  pebble,  or  divine  stone,  in  re- 
lation to  which  our  writer  finds  a  rich 
variety  of  forms.  Schamir  was  the  stone 
of  wisdom,  by  which  Soloinon  Avroiiglit 
the  stones  of  his  temple  without  iron,  and 
in  many  curious  forms  we  find  its  preval- 
ence iu  literary  and  in  popular  supersti- 
tions ;  a  charm  in  fact,  a  symbol  of  power 
sometimes  possessed  by  a  mystical  worm, 
a  raven,  or  at  the  root  of  some  hidden 
tree.  Schamir  had  the  power  of  giving 
life,  sometimes  it  seems  to  reappear  as  a 
flower,  but  with  many  of  the  properties 
of  a  stone. 


Germany  teems  with  stories  of  the  mar- 
vellous properties  of  the  Luckfiower. 

A  man  chances  to  pluck  a  beautiful  flower, 
which  in  most  instances  is  blue,  and  this  he 
puts  in  his  breast,  or  in  his  hat.  Passing 
along  a  mountain-side,  he  sees  the  rocks  gape 
before  him,  and,  entering,  he  sees  a  beautiful 
lady,  who  bids  him  help  himself  freely  to  the 
gold  which  is  scattered  on  all  sides  in  profusion. 
He  crams  the  glittering  nuggets  into  his 
pockets,  and  is  about  to  leave,  when  she  calls 
after  him,  "  Forget  not  the  best !  "  Thinking 
that  she  means  him  to  take  more,  he  feels  his 
crammed  pocket?,  and  finding  tliat  he  has 
nothing  to  reproach  himself  with  in  that  re- 
spect, he  seeks  the  light  of  day  entirely  fur- 
getting  the  precious  blue  flower  which  had 
opened  to  him  the  rocks,  and  which  has  drop- 
ped on  the  ground. 

As  he  hurries  through  the  doorway,  the 
rocks  close  upon  him  with  a  thunder-crash, 
and  cut  off  his  heel.  The  mountain  side  is 
thenceforth  closed  to  him  forever. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  shepherd  was  driving 
his  flock  over  the  Ilsenstein,  when,  wearied 
with  his  tramp,  he  leaned  upon  his  staff.  In- 
stantly the  mountain  opened,  for  iu  that  staff 
was  the  "  Springwort."  Within  he  saw  the 
Princess  Use,  who  bade  him  fill  his  pockets 
wi'h  gold.  The  shepherd  obeyed,  and  was 
going  away,  when  the  princess  exclaimed, 
"  Forget  not  the  best!  "  alluding  to  his  staff, 
whicli  lay  against  the  wall.  Bui  he  misun- 
derstanding her,  took  more  gold,  and  the 
mountain  clashing  together,  severed  him  in 
twain.  In  some  versions  of  the  story,  it  is 
the  pale  blue  flower — 
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The  blue  flower,  which,  Brahmins  say. 
Blooms  nowhere  but  in  Paradise — 

{Lalia  Rookh) 

M-hich  exclaims  in  feeble,  piteous  tone,  "  For- 
get-me-not !  "  but  its  little  cry  is  unheeded. 

Thus  originated  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
little  flower.  When  this  story  was  forgotten, 
a  romantic  I'able  was  invented  to  account  for 
the   peculiar  appt-llation. 

In  the  story  of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves,  it  is  a  word,  "  sesame,"  which  makes 
the  rocks  part,  and  gives  admission  to  the 
treasures  within  ;  and  it  is  oblivion  of  the 
magic  word  which  brings  destruction  upon 
the  luckless  wretch  within.  But  sesame  is 
the  name  of  a  well-known  eastern  plant,  .sesa- 
mum  orientule ;  so  that  probably  in  the  original 
form  of  the  Persian  tale  absorbed  into  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  a  flower  was  employed 
to  give  admission  to  the  mountain.  But  clas- 
sic antiquity  has  also  its  rock-bieaking  plant, 
the  saxifraga,  whose  tender  rootlets  pene- 
trate and  dissolve  the  hardest  stones  with  a 
force  for  which  the  ancients  were  unable  to 
account. 

To  this  generation  of  Legends,  Mr. 
Gould  assigns  the  "  Hand,  of  Glory," 
and  it  is  certainly  curious  to  find  the 
word  s)7iiris,  as  used  by  Isaiah,  the  name 
of  a  pLmt,  but  which  Mr.  Gould  regards 
as  a  stone-breaking  substance,  rendered 
in  Latin  sixifaraga.,  or  thorn,  or  as  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  S2'^^'*'''^il''^'^^i'ii  ii^  alli- 
ance with  the  "  Hand  of  Glory,"  and 
this  Hand  of  Glory  appearing  in  tradi- 
tions from  the  East,  and  in  superstitions 
which  have  not  long  faded  from,  if  they 
are  not  prevalent  in,  some  departments 
of  the  popular  mind  of  our  own  day. 
Mr.  Gould  put  several  things,  far  enough 
apart,  together,  in  his  account  of  the 
"  Hand  of  Glory." 

This  is  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  been 
hung,  and  it  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  wrap  the  hand  in  a  piece  of  wind- 
ing slieet,  drawing  it  tight,  so  as  to  squeeze 
out  the  little  blood  which  may  remain  ;  then 
place  it  in  an  earthenware  vessel  with  salt- 
petre, salt,  and  long  pepper,  all  carefully  and 
thoroughly  powdered.  Let  it  remain  a  fort- 
night in  this  pickle,  till  it  is  well  dried  ;  then 
expose  it  to  the  sun  in  the  dog-days,  till  it  is 
completely  parched,  or,  if  the  sun  be  not 
powerful  enough,  dry  it  in  an  oven  heated 
with  vervain  and  fern.  Next  make  a  candle 
with  the  fat  of  a  hung  man,  virgin  wax,  and 
Lapland  sesame.  Observe  the  use  of  this 
herb  :  the  hand  of  glory  is  used  to  hold  this 
candle  when  it  is  lighted.  Douster  Swivel, 
in  the  "  Antiquary,"  adds,  "  You  do  make  a 
candle,  and  put  it  into  de  liand  of  glory  at  de 
proper  hour  and  minute,  with  de  proper  cere- 


monisth  ;  and  he  who  seeksh  for  treasuresh 
shall  find  none  at  all !"  Southey  places  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  enchanter  Mohareb,  when 
he  would  lull  to  sleep  Yohak,  the  giant  guar- 
dian of  the  caves  of  Babylon.  He — 
From  his  wallet  drew  a  human  hand, 

ShriveU'd,  and  dry,  and  black  ; 
And  fitting,  as  he  spake, 
A  taper  in  his  hold, 
Pursued :  "  A  murderer  on  the  stake  had  died  ; 
I  drove  the  vulture  from  his  limbs,  and  lopt 
The  hand  that  did  the  murder,  and  djew  up 

The  tendon  strings  to  close  its  grasp  ; 
And  in  the  sun  and  wind 

Parched  it,  nine  weeks  exposed. 
The  taper  .  .  .  But  not  here  the  place  to  impart, 

Nor  hast  thou  undergone  the  rites 

That  fit  thee  to  partake  the  mystery. 
Look  !  it  burns  clear,  but  with  the  air  around. 

Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathliness." 
Several  stories  of  this  teri'ible  hand  are  related 
in  Henderson's  "Folklore  of  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England."  I  will  only  quote  one, 
which  was  told  me  by  a  laboring  man  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  which  is  the 
same  story  as  that  given  by  Martin  Anthony 
Delrio  in  his  "  Disquisitiones  Magicse,"  in  1593, 
and  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  that 
book  of  M.  Henderson. 

One  dark  night,  after  the  house  had  been 
closed,  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door  of  a  lone 
inn,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  moor. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  there  stood 
without,  shivering  and  shaking,  a  poor  beg- 
gar, liis  rags  soaked  with  rain,  and  his  hands 
white  with  cold.  He  asked  piteously  for  a 
lodging,  and  it  was  cheerfully  granted  him ; 
though  there  was  not  a  spare  bed  in  the 
house,  he  might  lie  along  on  the  mat  before 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  welcome. 

All  in  the  house  went  to  bed  except  the 
servant  lassie,  who  from  the  kitchen  could 
see  into  the  large  room  through  a  small  pane 
of  glass  let  into  the  door.  When  every  one 
save  the  beggar  was  out  of  the  room,  she  ob- 
served the  man  draw  himself  up  from  the 
floor,  seat  himself  at  the  table,  extract  a 
brown  withered  human  hand  from  his  pocket, 
and  set  it  upright  in  the  candlestick ;  he  then 
anointed  the  fingers,  and,  applying  a  match 
to  them,  they  began  to  flame.  Filled  with 
horror,  the  girl  rushed  up  the  back  stairs,  and 
endeavored  to  arouse  her  master  and  the 
men  of  the  house  ;  but  all  in  vain — they  slept 
a  charmed  sleep  ;  and  finding  all  her  efforts 
ineffectual,  she  hastened  down  stairs  again. 
Looking  again  tlirough  the  small  window, 
she  observed  the  fingers  of  the  hand  flaming, 
but  the  thumb  gave  no  light;  this  was  be- 
cause one  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  was 
not  asleep.  The  beggar  began  collecting  all 
the  valuables  of  the  house  into  a  large  sack. 
No  lock  withstood  the  application  of  the 
flaming  hand.  Then,  putting  it  down,  the 
man  entered  an  adjoining  apartment.  The 
moment  he  was  gone,  the  girl  rushed  in,  and 
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seizing  the  hand,  attempted  to  extinguish 
the  quivering  yellow  flames  which  wavered 
at,  the  fingers'  ends.  She  blew  at  them  in 
vain;  she  poured  some  drops  from  a  beer-jug 
over  them,  but  that  only  made  the  fingers 
burn  the  brighter;  she  cast  some  water  upon 
them,  but  still  without  extinguishing  the 
light.  As  a  last  resource,  she  caught  up  a 
jug  of  milk,  and  dashing  it  over  the  four  lam- 
bent flames,  they  went  out  immediately.       ■i 

Uttering  a  piercing  cry,  she  rushed  to  the 
door  of  the  room  the  beggar  had  entered,  and 
locked  it.  The  whole  house  was  aroused,  and 
the  thief  was  secured  and  hung. 

We  must  not  forget  Tom  Ingoldsby's  ren- 
dering of  a  similar  legend  : — 

Open,  lock, 

To  the  Dead  Man's  knock  ! 
FlJ^  bolt,  and  bar,  and  band  I 
Nor  niove,  nor  swerve, 
Joint,  muscle,  or  nerve, 
At  the  spell  of  the  Dead  Man's  hand  ! 
Sleep,  all  who  sleep  ! — Wake,  all  who  wake! 
But  be  as  the  dead  for  the  Dead  Man's  sake ! 
Now  lock,  nor  bolt,  nor  bar  avails, 
Nor  stout  oak  panel  thick-studded  with  nails. 
Heavy  and  harsh  the  hinges  creak. 
Though  they  had  been  oiled  in  the  course  of  the 
week. 
The  door  opens  wide  as  wide  may  be. 
And  there  they  stand. 
That  murderous  band. 
Lit  by  the  light  of  the  Glorious  Hand, 
By  one! — by  two  I — by  three ! 

But  instead  of  pursuing  the  f;ible  through 
its  farther  ramifications,  let  us  apply  the 
schamir  of  comparative  mythology  to  the 
myth  itself,  and  see  whether  before  it  the 
bolts  do  not  give  way,  and  the  great  doors  of 
the  cavern  of  mysteries  expand,  and  discover 
to  us  the  origin  of  the  superstitious  belief  in 
this  sea-prince's  worm,  the  stone  of  wisdom, 
sesame,  forget-me-not,  or  the  hand  of  glory. 

What  are  its  effects  ? 

It  bursts  locks,  and  shatters  stones,  it  opens 
in  the  mountains  the  hidden  treasures  hitherto 
concealed  from  men,  or  it  paralyzes,  lulling 
into  a  magic  sleep,  or  again  it  restores  to  life. 

I  believe  the  varied  fables  relate  to  one  and 
the  same  object — and  that,  the  lightning. 

Now  all  this  is  very  interesting,  but 
we  tliink  our  readers  will  feel  that  it  is 
as  arbitrary  as  interesting.  The  bird 
which  bears  schamir,  tlie  worm  or  stone 
which  shatters  rocks,  is  the  storm-cloud  ; 
tliat  storm-cloud  is,  to  Mr.  Gould,  the 
raven  of  Oden,  and  the  Roc  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  which  broods  over 
its  great  luminous  egg,  tlic;  sun,  and 
Avhich  haunts  the  sparkling  valley  of 
diamonds,  the  starry  sky,  Avlule  the 
lightning  becomes  that  heavenly  liov.-er, 
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blue,  or  yellow,  or  red.  St.  George 
finds  a  strong  and  vigorous  vindicator 
in  Mr.  Gould,  after  the  long  8uspici(jn 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  princi- 
])ally  from  the  well-known  paragraph  in 
Gibbon  ;  but,  with  his  usual  scepticism, 
Mr.  Gould  pretty  completely  dissolves 
the  personality  of  the  saint  he  seeks  to 
vindicate  ;  to  him  St.  George  is  Tam- 
muz,  or  Adonis,  or  Osiris,  for  they  are 
all  identical,  and  these  again  seem  to  be 
resolvable  into  the  solar  myth,  or  the 
conflict  of  the  sun  with  the  cloud,  light 
with  darkness.  This  seems  to  our 
writer  the  venerable  myth  which  from 
the  heathen  nations  of  Europe  perpetu- 
ated itself  under  a  Christian  creed,  mak- 
ing the  hero  one  of  the  chief,  most 
venerated,  and  popular  of  all  the  saints 
of  the  Chronicles.  Thus  it  is  one  of  the 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Gould's  usual  method 
of  divesting  every  myth  he  touches  of 
every  claim  to  personality  by  succession 
of  correspondences,  which,  while  tliey 
assuredly  show  extensive  reading,  all 
alike  tend  to  rob  the  mind  of  faith  in 
any  person  or  thing,  and  most  curiously 
suppose  that  all  generations  are  the 
creatures  of  the  mere  fixncies  of  preced- 
ing generations.  Our  object  is  not  par- 
ticularly to  reply  to  Mr.  Gould,  so  much 
as  to  point  out  some  characteristics  of 
his  book.  St.  George  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  myths,  one  most 
truly  answering  to  that  term,  wliich 
could  be  selected  ;  his  existence  has  been 
doubted  altogether.  The  guardian  con- 
fessor of  the  purest  faith,  he  has  been 
supposed  to  be  an  Arian.  Mythology 
and  fable  tell  the  story  of  his  great  con- 
flict with  the  dragon,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Gould  finds  him  synonymous  with 
Mithra,  Sigfried,  and  Sigard ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  tliat  in  those 
ages  the  great  beast-killer  would  be  a 
very  popular  form  of  heroism,  and  the 
impersonation  of  some  cruel  and  treach- 
erous evil,  or  tyrant,  beneath  the  ideal, 
or  impersonation  of  the  dragon,  would 
be  as  likely  in  one  age  as  another,  and 
all  very  likely  to  produce  such  a  form  of 
the  heroic  without  dissolving  the  person 
altogether  in  the  symbol  of  the  conflict 
of  day  and  night.  Mr.  Gould  has  a 
theory  to  serve,  or  we  suppose  he  would 
have  been  disposed  to  have  made  some- 
thing more  of  the  elaborate  defence  for 
the  personality  of  St.  George  put  forth 
83 
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in  the  volume  of  Peter  Heylin.*  We 
are  certainly  not  j^nrticnlarly  interested 
in  preserving  tlie  personality  of  St. 
George  ;  but  the  instance  in  Mr.  Gould's 
present  volume  is  like  that  of  William 
Tell  in  his  last;  and  beneath  his  dissolv- 
ing and  impersonal  criticism,  characters 
and  events  fade  and  fall  away  like  clouds, 
because  the  author  seems  to  be  quite 
unable  to  believe  in  historic  parallels, 
or  is  disposed  to  attempt  in  every  myth 
that  meets  him  some  Hindooistic  or 
j)antheistic  interpretation  from  the  ope- 
rations of  nature.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  we  like  him  better  as  a  story- 
teller than  as  a  philosopher  ;  certainly 
his  mental  activity  is  considerable.  The 
"  Silver  Store  "  is  a  collection  of  versifi- 
cations of  Jewish  and  mediaeval  stories 
which  will  strike  the  reader  as  fresh 
rather  in  their  setting  than  in  the  fact. 
We  think  our  readers  will  have  seen 
most  of  them  in  some  form  before.  Our 
writer,  with  his  usual  modesty,  says, 
"  The  author  thinks  it  only  fair  to  him- 
self to  add,  that  some  of  the  most 
piquant  stories  in  this  collection  are,  in 
their  original  form,  wholly  devoid  of 
point ;"  but  perhaps  there  is  a  little  pre- 
judice in  this.  The  Talmud,  and  the 
monkish  legends,  and  the  local  traditions 
of  old  cities  furnish  abundant  anecdotes 
which  might  be  profitably  and  pleasantly 
rendered  in  rhyme.  Southey  was  a 
great  master  at  this  kind  of  work  ;  but 
verse  or  poetry  would  not  seem  to  be 
in  any  special  sense  Mr.  Gould's  voca- 
tion. 

The  anecdotes  illustrated,  however, 
cannot  claim,  we  think,  usually  the  merit 
of  freshness;  while  most  readers  will 
still  wish,  as  the  author  has  given  the 
title  of  the  volume  containing  the  story 
or  anecdote,  that  he  had  given  the  ex- 
tract or  the  anecdote  in  some  note  of 
information.  A  glance  through  such  a 
little  volume  as  Mr.  Gould's  does  leave 
upon  the  mind  a  sense  of  regret  that 
such  a  world  of  buried  wealth  and  lite- 
rary coin  as  those  Avith  which  the 
old  chronicles  abound,  should  not  be 
dug  up  from  their  deep  places.  Who 
knows  anything  of  them  ?  and  who  can 
know  ?     Caesar  of  Heisterback,  for  in- 

*  The  History  of  that  Most  Famous  Saynt  and 
Souldier  of  Christ  Jesics,  St.  George  of  Cappa- 
docia.    By  Peter  Hejlin,  1633- 


stance,  shall  we  ever  know  that  old 
chronicler  better  than  we  do?  he  must 
be  a  perfect  mint  of  stories  and  monkish 
legends,  such  as  were  recited  by  the  old 
monastic  kitchen  fire.  Kenelm  Digby 
sjireads  over  his  perplexing  pages  a 
number  of  these  as  of  other  like  garru- 
lous old  story-iellers  ;  but  the  "large 
wealth  of  legend  must  bo  altogether 
unknown,  buried  away,  rapidly  going 
to  the  worms  and  the  dust.  Human 
nature  would  not  gain  much,  very  likely, 
by  their  publication  ;  but  as  curious  illus- 
trations of  a  mind-life  now  dead  and 
almost  extinct,  they  certainly  present 
many  features  of  interest ;  they  also  are 
a  department  of  folk-lore,  and  might  be 
well  looked  at  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Gould's  apparent  notion,  that  all  tradi- 
tions, legends,  and  pieces  of  popular 
faith  and  fancies,  must  have  a  genera- 
tion and  ancient  ancestry,  a  remote  cor- 
respondence with  Arian  or  Seinitic 
legends.  A  freer  fancy,  a  more  individ- 
ual residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  kingdoms  of  terror  and  hope  than 
this  seems  to  imply,  would  certainly,  we 
think,  be  the  result  of  such  studies. 
Legends  and  popular  stories  are  not 
necessarily  the  copious  imitations  of 
other  stories.  We  repeat  Avhat  we  have 
said  before,  as  history  has  its  parallels, 
so  has  biography,  and  the  mind  of  man 
need  not  be  sup])osed  to  move  in  grooves 
because  it  unfolds  resemblances.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  with  the  Curious 
Myths  the  volume  of  Hindoo  Fairy  Le- 
gends. The  stories  in  the  "  Old  Dec- 
can  Days "  are  perhaps  too  long  to 
create  that  general  farmily  interest  which 
we  find  in  Andersen  or  Grimm;  but 
even  in  this,  which  is  their  least  value 
to  our  minds,  they  will  be  most  likely 
well  received.  Our  iEsoj)  power  of 
giving  a  human  soul  to  birds  and  beasts, 
and  our  Teutonic  disposition  to  invest 
all  circumstances  Avith  the  spiritual  and 
the  marvellous,  aUke  pervade  these 
stories.  Ancient  stories  in  pleasing, 
readable  modern  version,  probably  they 
would  many  of  them  seem  to  favor  Mr. 
Gould's  generation  theory  of  popular 
fable  and  legend.  Many,  if  not  most, 
seem  to  have  the  characteristics  of  pa- 
rable, and  certainly  some  remind  us  of 
parables  used  and  Avell  known  amongst 
ourselves  ;  one  of  the  shortest  and 
therefore    best  adapted  to  our  i:)urpose 
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for  quoting,  will  at  tbe  same  time,  we 
suppose,  thus  I'emind  our  readers  of  Uke 
forms  of  parabolic  teaching. 

THE    BRAHMIN,  THE    TIGER,   AND  THE   SII  JUDGES. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  Brahmin,  who  was 
walking  along  the  road,  came  upon  an  iron 
cage,  ia  which  a  great  Tiger  had  been  shut  up 
by  the  villagers  who  caught  him. 

As  the  Brahmin  passed  b_y,  the  Tiger  called 
out,  and  said  to  him,  "Brother  Brahmin, 
brother  Brahmin,  have  pity  on  me,  and  let 
me  out  of  this  cage  fjr  one  minute  only,  to 
drink  a  little  water,  for  I  am  dying  of  thirst." 
Tiie  Brahmin  answered,  "  jSTo,  I  will  not;  for 
if  I  let  you  out  of  the  cage  you  will  eat  me." 

"  0  lather  of  mercy,"  answered  the  Tiger, 
"in  truth,  ihat  wiU  I  not ;  I  will  never  be  so 
ungrateful.  Only  let  me  out,  that  I  may 
drink  some  Avater  and  return."  Then  the 
Brahmin  took  pity  on  him,  and  opened  the 
cage  door;  but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so 
than  the  Tiger,  jumping  out,  said,  "Now,  I 
will  eat  you  first,  and  drink  the  water  after- 
wards." But  the  Brahmin  said,  "  Only  do 
nut  kill  me  hastily.  Let  us  first  ask  the 
opinion  of  six,  and  if  all  of  them  say  it  is  just 
and  fair  that  you  should  put  me  to  death, 
then  I  am  willing  to  die." — "  Very  well,"  an- 
swered the  Tiger,  "  it  shall  be  as  you  say ; 
we  will  first  ask  the  opinion  of  six." 

So  the  Brahmin  and  the  Tiger  walked  on  till 
they  came  to  a  Banyan  tree ;  and  the  Brahmin 
said  to  it,  "Banyan  tree,  Banyan  tree,  hear  and 
give  judgment." — "On  what  must  I  give  judg- 
ment?''  asked  the  Banyan  tree.  "  This  Tiger," 
said  the  Brahmin,  "  begged  me  to  let  him  out 
of  his  cage  to  drink  a  little  water,  and  he  pro- 
mised not  to  hurt  me  if  I  did  so ;  but  now  that 
I  have  let  him  out,  he  wishes  to  eat  me.  Is  it 
just  that  he  should  do  so,  or  no?" 

The  Banyan  tree  answered,  "Men  often 
come  to  take  shelter  in  the  cool  shade  un- 
der my  boughs,  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun ;  but  when  they  have  rested,  they 
cut  and  break  my  pretty  branches,  and  wan- 
tonly scatter  my  leaves.  Let  the  Tiger  eat 
the  man,  for  men  are  an  ungrateful  race." 

At  these  words  the  Tiger  would  have  in- 
stantly killed  the  Brahmin ;  but  the  Brahmin 
said,  "  Tiger,  Tiger,  you  must  not  kill  me  yet, 
for  3^ou  promised  that  we  should  first  hear 
the  judgment  of  six." — "Very  well,"  said  the 
Tiger,  and  they  went  on  their  way.  After  a 
little  while  they  met  a  Camel.  "Sir  Camel, 
Sir  Camel,"  cried  the  Brahmin,  "  hear  and 
give  judgment."  —  "  On  what  shall  I  give 
judgment  ?  "  asked  the  Camel.  And  the  Brah- 
min related  how  the  Tiger  had  begged  him  to 
open  the  cage  door,  and  promised  not  to  eat 
him  if  he  did  so;  and  how  he  had  afterwards 
determined  to  break  his  word ;  and  asked  if 
that  was  just  or  not.  The  Camel  replied, 
"  When  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  could 
do  much  work,  my  master  took  care  of  me  and 


gave  me  good  food  ;  but  now  that  I  am  old, 
and  have  lost  all  my  strength  in  his  service, 
he  overloads  me,  and  starves  me,  and  beats 
me  without  mercy.  Let  the  Tiger  eat  the 
man,  for  men  are  an  unjust  and  cruel  race." 

The  Tiger  Avould  then  have  killed  the 
Brahmin;  but  the  latter  said,  "  Stop,  Tiger, 
for  we  must  first  hear  the  judgment  of  six." 

So  they  both  went  again  on  their  way.  At 
a  little  distance  they  found  a  Bullock  lying  by 
the  roadside.  The  Brahmin  said  to  him, 
"Brother  Bullock,  brother  Bullock,  hear  and 
give  judgment." — "  On  what  must  I  give 
judgment?"  asked  the  Bullock.  The  Brah- 
min answered,  "  I  found  this  Tiger  in  a  cage, 
and  he  prayed  me  to  open  the  door  and  let 
him  out  to  drink  a  little  Avater,  and  promised 
■  not  to  kill  me  if  I  did  so  ;  but  when  I  had  let 
him  out  he  resolved  to  put  me  to  death.  Is 
it  fair  he  should  do  so  or  not  ?  "  The  Bullock 
said,  "  When  I  was  able  to  work,  my  master 
fed  me  well  and  tended  me  carefully ;  but  now 
that  I  am  old,  he  has  forgotten  all  I  did  for 
him,  and  left  me  by  the  roadside  to  die.  Let 
the  Tiger  eat  the  man,  for  men  have  no  pity." 

Three  out  of  the  six  had  given  judgment 
against  the  Brahmin,  but  still  he  did  no't  lose 
all  hope,  and  determined  to  ask  the  other 
three. 

Tljey  next  met  an  Eagle  flying  through  the 
air,  to  whom  the  Brahmin^  cried,  "  0  Eagle, 
great  Eagle,  hear  and  give  judgment." — "  On 
what  must  I  give  judgment  ? "  asked  the 
Eagle.  The  Brahmin  stated  the  case;  but 
the  Eagle  answered,  "  Whenever  men  see  me 
they  try  to  shoot  me;  they  climb  the  rocks 
and  steal  away  my  httle  ones.  Let  the  Tiger 
eat  the  man,  for  men  are  the  persecutors  of 
the  earth." 

Then  the  Tiger  began  to  roar,  and  said, 
"  The  judgment  of  all  is  against  you,  O  Brah- 
min." But  the  Brahmin  answered,  "  Stay 
yet  a  little  longer,  for  two  others  must  first 
be  asked."  After  this  they  saw  an  Alliga- 
tor, and  the  Brahmin  related  the  matter  to 
him,  hoping  for  a  more  favorable  verdict. 
But  the  Alligator  said,  "  Whenever  I  put  my 
nose  out  of  the  Avater,  men  torment  me,  and 
try  to  kill  me.  Let  the  Tiger  eat  the  man, 
for  as  long  as  men  live  we  shall  have  no 
rest." 

The  Brahmin  gave  himself  up  as  lost;  but 
again  he  prayed  the  Tiger  to  have  patience, 
and  let  him  ask  the  opinion  of  the  sixth  judge. 
Now  the  sixth  was  a  Jackal.  The  Brahmin 
told  his  story,  and  said  to  him,  "  Mama  Jackal, 
Mama  Jackal,  say  what  is  your  judgment  ?  " 
The  Jackal  answered,  "  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  decide  who  is  in  the  right  and  Avho  in 
the  Avrong,  unless  I  see  the  exact  position  in 
Avhich  you  were  when  the  dispute  began. 
Show  me  the  place."  So  the  Brahmin  and 
the  Tiger  returned  to  the  place  Avhere  they 
first  met,  and  the  Jackal  went  with  them. 
When  they  got  there,  the  Jackal  said,  "  Now, 
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Brahmin,  show  me  exactly  where  you  stood." 
"  Here,"  said  the  Brahmin,  standing  by  the  iron 
Tiger-cage.  "  Exactly  there,  was  it  ?  "as  ked 
the  Jackal.  "  Exactly  here,"  replied  the 
Brahmin.  "  Where  was  the  Tiger,  then  ?  " 
asked  the  Jackal.  "  In  the  cage,"  answered 
the  Tiger.  "  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the 
Jjickal;  "how  were  you  within  the  cage? 
which  way  were  you  looking  ?  " — "  Why,  I 
stood  so,"  said  the  Tiger  jumping  into  the 
cage,  "  and  my  head  was  on  this  side." — "Very 
good,"  said  the  Jackal;  "  but  I  cannot  judge 
without  understanding  the  whole  matter  ex- 
actly. Was  the  cage  door  open  or  shut?" 
"  Shut  and  bolted,"  said  the  Brahmin.  "  Then 
shut  and  bolt  it,"  said  the  Jnckal. 

When  the  Brahmin  had  done  this,  the  Jackal 
said,  "  Oh,  you  wicked  and  ungiateful  Tiger  ! 
— when  the  good  Brahmin  opened  your  cage 
door,  is  to  eat  him  the  only  return  you  would 
make  ?  Stay  there,  then,  for  the  rest  ofyour 
days,  for  no  one  will  ever  let  you  out  again. 
Proceed  on  your  journey,  friend  Brahmin. 
Your  road  lies  that  way,  and  mine  this." 

So  saying,  the  Jackal  ran  oft'  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  Brahmin  went  rejoicing  on  his 
way  in  the  other. 

The  following  is  very  like  the  innu- 
merable impersonations  of  natm'al  things 
Avhicli  aboixnd  in  German  myths  : — 

HOW  THE  SUN,  THE  MOON,  AND    THE    WIND  WENT 
OUT    TO    DINNER. 

One  day  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Wind 
went  out  to  dine  with  their  uncle  and  aunt, 
the  Thunder  and  Lightning.  Their  mother 
(one  of  the  most  distant  stars  you  see  far  up 
in  the  sky)  waited  alone  for  her  children's  re- 
turn. 

Now  both  the  Sun  and  the  Wind  were 
greedy  and  selfish.  They  enjoyed  the  great 
feast  that  had  been  prepared  for  them,  with- 
out a  thought  of  saving  any  of  it  to  take 
home  to  their  mother  ;  but  the  gentle  Moon 
did  not  forget  her.  Of  every  dainty  dish 
that  was  brought  round,  she  placed  a  small 
portion  under  one  of  her  beautiful  long  fin- 
ger-nails, that  the  Star  might  also  have  a 
share  in  the  treat. 

On  their  return,  their  mother,  who  had 
kept  watch  for  them  all  night  long  with  her 
little  bright  eye,  said,  "  Well,  children,  what 
have  you  brought  home  for  me  ? "  Then 
the  Sun  (who  was  the  eldest)  said,  "  I  have 
brought  nothing  home  far  you.  I  went  out 
to  enjoy  myself  with  my  friends — not  to 
fetch  a  dinner  for  my  mother!"  And  the 
Wind  said,  "Neither  have  I  brought  any- 
thing home  for  you,  mother.  You  could 
hardly  expect  me  to  bring  a  collection  of 
good  things  lor  you,  when  I  merely  went  out 
lor  my  own  pleasure."  But  the  Moon  said, 
"  Mother,  fetch  a  plate :  see  what  I  have 
brought  you."     And  shaking  her  hands  she 


showered  down  such  a  choice  dinner  as  never 
was  seen  before. 

Then  the  Star  turned  to  the  Sun,  and 
spoke  thus  :  "  Because  you  went  out  to  amuse 
yourself  with  your  friends,  and  feasted  and 
enjoyed  yourself,  without  any  thought  of 
your  mother  at  home — you  shall  be  cursed. 
Henceforth  your  rays  shall  ever  be  hot  ar.d 
scorching,  and  shall  burn  all  that  they  touch. 
And  men  shall  hate  you,  and  cover  their 
heads  when  you  appear." 

(And  this  is  why  the  Sun  is  so  hot  to  this 
day.) 

Then  she  turned  to  the  Wind  and  said : 
"  You  also  who  forgot  your  mother  in  the 
midst  of  your  selfish  pleasures — hear  your 
doom.  You  shall  always  blow  in  the  hot 
dry  weather,  and  shall  parch  and  shrivel  all 
living  things.  And  men  shall  detest  and 
avoid  you  from  this  very  time." 

(And  this  is  why  the  Wind  in  the  hot 
weather  is  still  so  disagreeable  ) 

But  to  the  Moon  she  said :  "  Daughter, 
because  you  remembered  your  mother,  and 
kept  for  her  a  share  in  your  own  enjoyment, 
from  henceforth  you  shall  be  ever  cool,  and 
calm,  and  bright.  No  noxious  glare  shall 
accompany  your  pure  rays,  and  men  shall 
always  call  you  '  blessed.'  " 

(And  this  is  why  the  Moon's  light  is  so 
soft,  and  cool,  and  beautiful  even-  to  this 
day.) 

Without  attempting  any  lengthy  re- 
marks, we  must  express  our  thankful- 
ness to  any  competent  teachers  who  thus 
furnish  us  with  the  means  of  drawing 
interesting  analogies  between  inner  life 
of  peoples  far  removed  and  separated. 
The  people  among  whom  these  stories 
are  told  appear  to  inhabit  a  region  not 
very  well  known,  yet  the  compiler  finds 
many  of  these  superstitions  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  to  be  met  with  in  Wales, 
while  the  superstitions  of  the  Rakshas 
seem  to  betray  a  relationship  to  the  Giu 
of  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Puck  of  our 
own  country  ;  and  the  extensive  system 
of  Cobra  or  serpent  su])erstitions  are 
interesting  not  merely  as  far  as  Hin- 
doostani  superstitions  are  concerned, 
but  as  adding  to  the  extensive  serpent 
superstitions  spread  over  the  world.  All 
these  volumes  add  to  that  large  and 
growing  literature  which  tends  to  show 
the  amazing  wealtii  of  folkdore  and  its 
interest  as  unfolding  the  movements  of 
popular  minds  in  free  and  unconven- 
tional circumstances.  They  all  belong 
to  the  remote  past ;  it  seems  as  if  we 
have  outlived  the  possibility  of  produc- 
ing such  things.     In  the  au^e  of  science, 
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Ave  liave  pnssed  beyond  the  impersona- 
tions of  nature  ;  all  things  yield  to  cold 
material  laws.  What  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  this  m  the  history  of  hu- 
man thought  it  is  impossible  to  say  or 
foresee,  but  it  is  certainly  more  than  en- 
tertaining. It  furnishes  abundant  mate- 
rial for  curious  spectdation  to  note  and 
compare  the  various  shadows  in  myth, 
legend,  and  popular  fancy,  which  glanc- 
ed from  many  widely  separated  minds 
in  countries  and  ages  far  apart ;  and 
while  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
tracing  them  all  up  to  some  common 
centre,  they  do  seem  to  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  unity  of  the  human 
mind,  even  in  faith  as  w^ell  as  in  feeling. 
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I]^f  January,  1849,  the  (Jniversity  of 
Geneva,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  con- 
ferred upon  an  English  woman  the  di- 
ploma of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

European  precedents  were  not  want- 
ing for  thus  admitting  a  lady  to  a  univer- 
sity education  and  university  distinction. 
Passing  by  instances  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  the 
names  of  several  women  who,  during  the 
eighteenth  and  the  eaily  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  received  diplomas  and  held 
chairs  in  the  Italian  Universities.  In 
1732  La  Dottoressa  Laura  Bassi  gradu- 
ated at  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Xatural  Philosophy,  which 
she  held  for  six  years.  She  married  and 
had  several  children.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  a  contemporary  speaking  of  her  as  ex- 
emplary in  all  the  relations  of  family  life, 
and  as  having  "  le  visage  doux,  serieux, 
et  modeste."  She  died  in  1*778,  and  was 
buried  with  public  honors — the  doctor's 
gown  and  silver  laurel  being  borne  be- 
fore her  to  the  grave. 

In  1750  Signora  Agnesi  was  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Bologna.  She  was  connected  with  the 
university  for  twenty  years.  She  trans- 
lated several  treatises  on  the  integral  and 
differential  calculus,  and  published  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Analytical  Institutions," 
which  Avas  translated  by  the  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.* 

*  Professor  Colson  states  in  bis  Preface,  that 
one  reason  wliich  induced  him  to  translate  Agiiesi's 
"Analytical  Institutions"    was  the  hope  that  he 


Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  retired 
into  a  religions  house,  and  died  in  1798 
at  the  age  of  eighty. 

In  1794  Clotilde  Tambroni  became 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Bologna.  After 
occupying  the  chair  for  four  years  she 
was  obliged,  on  political  grounds,  to  re- 
sign. The  revolutionary  wave  was  then 
rising,  and  Tambroni  was  conservative 
and  a  royalist.  Sb.e  then  spent  some 
years  studying  in  Spain.  On  her  return 
to  Italy,  Bonaparte,  forgiving  her  poli- 
tics, made  her  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Milan.  She  held  this  office  for  some 
years,  and  died  in  1817. 

Madonna  Manzolina  lectured  on  ana- 
tomy at  Bologna  about  the  time  that 
Tambroni  was  teaching  Greek  at  Milan. 

Several  other  women  are  mentioned 
briefly  in  the  "  Biographie  Universelle  " 
as  graduates  of  Bologna  and  Milan, 
"We  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  these 
examples  were  remembered  by  the  col- 
lege which  admitted  Miss  Blackwell. 
Possibly  the  authoritiesof  the  American 
University  thought  they  were  doing  a 
new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  were  not  deterred  by  thinking  so.* 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  example  set  by 
Miss  Blackwell  was  speedily  followed. 
In  1851  her  younger  sister,  Emily,  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  Cleveland  (Ohio) ; 
two  years  later  a  Polish  lady  did  the 
same,  and  from  that  time  a  continually 
increasing  number  of  American  women 
have  been  engaged  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine.  The  nature  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  experi- 
ment— in  so  far  as  it  has  succeeded — 
and  the  causes  of  its  failure — where  it 
has  fixiled — cannot  be  rightly  imderstood 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  pecidiar 
conditions  under  which  medical  educa- 
tion is  carried  on  in  America.      In  our 

might  thus  "  render  it  more  easy  and  useful  to  the 
ladies  of  this  country,  if  indeed  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  show  to  the  world,  as  tliey  easily  miglit, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  excelled  by  any  foreign 
ladies  whatever." 

*  In  our  own  country,  where  precedent  is  held 
in  greater  honor,  it  is  well  to  know  tliat  the  idea  of 
university  education  for  women  is  not  only  not  au 
innovation,  but  that  some  at  least  of  bur  universi- 
ties must  be  regarded  as  incomplete  copies  of  the 
ancient  models  on  which  they  are  formed  until  their 
privileges  sluill  have  been  extended  to  female  stu- 
dents. Glasgow,  for  example,  was  founded  upon 
tlie  model  of  Bologna,  and  the  earliest  charter 
gives  to  its  students  "  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  those  of  Bologna." 
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own  country  the  students  of  any  one 
school — as,  for  instance,  those  of  Guy's 
or  Bartholomew's  Hospital — do  not  re- 
ceive their  diploma  from  the  school  at 
which  they  study,  but  from  a  central  ex- 
amining body,  such  as  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  or  one  of 
the  Universities.  Students  from  every 
school  meet  at  the  central  boards,  the 
standard  is  fixed  by  the  examining,  not 
by  the  teaching  bodies,  and  it  is  applied 
uniformly  to  all  the  schools. 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  each  me- 
dical school  examines  its  own  students 
and  gives  its  own  diplomas  ;  there  is  no 
common  standard  of  education  ;  no  check 
either  upon  the  rapacity  or  the  indolence 
of  the  managers  of  the  schools.  The 
first  result  of  the  absence  of  a  standard 
examination  is,  that  the  M.D.  diploma 
of  one  college  may  imply  a  really  good 
medical  education,  while  the  same  degree 
taken  elsewhere  may  be  almost  worth- 
less. This  method  has  produced  much 
that  is  bad  in  the  education  of  men  ;  but 
it  has  been  even  more  injurious  to 
women.  No  sooner  had  Miss  Blackwell 
and  her  immediate  successors  started 
the  idea  of  women  physicians,  than  a 
demand  arose  for  special  schools  which 
should  educate  and  examine  women  only. 
With  perilous  haste  several  such  schools 
were  formed,  by  persons  whose  concep- 
tion of  a  complete  medical  education  was 
most  imperfect,  and  who  acted  as  if  they 
thought  that  all  which  it  was  necessary 
for  women  to  know  could  be  learnt  in 
about  half  the  time  prescribed  for  mtn. 
The  half-measures  thus  initiated  gained 
a  considerable  amount  of  popular  sym- 
pathy and  support ;  the  schools  so  started 
obtained  in  many  instances  State  recog- 
nition, and  students  have  steadily  flowed 
into  them  ;  but  the  meagi'e  curriculum, 
and  the  low  standard  of  examination — a 
standard  so  low  indeed  that  it  is  said  to 
be  difficult  for  a  student  not  to  get  the 
M.D.  at  some  of  the  female  schools — 
sufficiently  explain  the  inferior  profes- 
sional position  taken  by  most  of  their 
graduates.  Women  who  wish  to  get  a 
thorough  medical  education  still  have  to 
seek  it  in  one  of  the  men's  colleges. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
which  could  more  eflectually  hinder  the 
better  class  of  Avomen  from  taking  a 
really  good  position  as  physicians  than 
the   existence  of  inferior  and  irresiDousi- 


ble  colleges,  having  the  power  to  grant 
diplouias  and  the  inclination  to  gi'ant  as 
many  as  possible.  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
mention  that  as  several  of  the  large  gene- 
ral hospitals  in  America  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes,  it  is  possible  for 
women  to  supply  some,  at  least,  of  the 
deficiencies  of  their  education. 

In  1860,  Miss  Garrett  began  to  study 
in  London.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  history  of  her  various  attempts  to 
gain  admittance  to  a  school  as  a  regular 
student.  Failing  in  all  these  attempts, 
she  obtained  permission  from  Apotheca- 
ries' Hall — the  only  examining  body  who 
had  no  power  legally  to  refuse  to  examine 
her — to  attend  the  required  lectures 
of  recognized  Professors  privately, 
and  having  in  this  way  completed  the 
curriculum,  she  passed  the  examinations 
of  the  Hall,  and  received  in  1865  the  di- 
])loma  of  L.S.A.  or  Licentiate  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Apothecaries. 

In  January,  1867,  three  other  ladies 
passed  the  preliminary  examination  in 
Arts  at  Apothecaries'  Ilall.  It  was 
their  intention  to  get  the  medical  edu- 
cation by  means  of  private  lectures,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  the  permission  pre- 
viously granted  to  Miss  Garrett,  they 
had  already  begun  to  attend  private 
courses  of  instruction  in  Anatomy  and 
Chemistry.  But  the  road  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  thus  open.  Shortly 
after  the  Arts  examination,  the  Court 
of  Examiners  at  the  Hall  passed  a  re- 
solution forbidding  students  to  receive 
any  pai*t  of  their  medical  education  pri- 
vately. It  was  determined  that  students 
who  had  not  attended  lectures  in  the 
public  class  of  a  recognized  medical 
school  should  not  in  future  be  accepted. 
Obviously,  this  resolution  could  only 
refer  to  women.  Students  to  whom 
the  public  classes  are  accessible  are  not 
likely  to  wish  to  attend  private  lectures. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  resolution  implied  hostility 
towards  female  students.  A  worthier 
motive  may  have  been  the  fear  lost  an 
education  gained  by  private  lectures 
might  be  \\\  many  cases  both  unsystem- 
atic and  imperfect.  Such  a  fear  would 
be  by  no  means  groundless.  In  the 
study  of  medicine  there  is  much  to  be 
learnt  which  cannot  be  tested  in  an  ex- 
amination. The  Examining  Board  must 
trubt  a  good  deal  to  the  schools.     They 
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look  to  them  to  provide  .1  complete  and 
orderly  course  of  instruction  for  the  stu- 
dent ;  and  the  examination  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  knowledge  he  actu- 
ally ])OS8esses.  It  is  possible  that  the 
permission  to  take  private  lectures  was 
given  to  ]\Iiss  Garrett  in  consequence  ot" 
a  mistaken  notion  that  her  case  was 
quite  exceptional, — that  other  women 
would  show  no  readiness  to  follow  her 
example  ;  and.  when  this  impression  was 
corrected  by  experience,  the  Examiners 
may  have  felt  bound  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  permanent  eifect  of  allow- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  women  to 
enter  the  profession  with  an  education  less 
systematic  than  that  prescribed  for  men. 

But,  whatever  the  motive,  the  effect 
of  the  resolution  is  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  female  students  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Hall  It  has  been 
decided,  that  only  the  students  of  a  pub- 
lic and  recognized  school  of  medicine 
may  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion ;  none  of  the  existing  schools  admit 
women,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be 
examined  at  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

To  the  ladies  whom  this  decision  im- 
mediately affects,  and  to  their  friends, 
the  question  naturally  presents  itself, 
"  "What  can  be  done  ?  Is  it  absolutely 
essential  that  female  students  should 
pass  some  one  of  the  examinations  pre- 
scribed for  men  ?  Is  there  no  simpler 
course  by  which  they  may  qtialify  them- 
seh  es  to  practise  ?  " 

It  is  most  natural,  too,  that  others 
should  go  still  further  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  should  say,  "  If  it  be  true  that 
the  diploma  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  the 
only  legal  road  open  to  women,  that  this 
can  be  pursued  in  but  one  way,  and  that 
way  is  at  present  inaccessible,  why  need 
we  make  the  possession  of  that  diploma 
a  sine  qua  non  for  women  who  study 
medicine  ?  Why  should  we  not  make  a 
beginning  at  once,  teach  women  as  much 
as  is  at  present  possible ;  teach  them, 
perhaps,  one  special  branch  of  practice; 
form  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of 
men  not  less  well  instructed  than  the 
examiners  of  any  recognized  board  ;  and 
give  women  the  certiticate  of  this  spe- 
cial board  in  the  place  of  the  diplomas 
held  by  men  ?  " 

Two  proposals  are  here  suggested, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  tlie  sake  of 
clearness  to   consider  separately.     The 


first  is,  that  women  cotild  with  advnn- 
tage  practise  a  special  braiich  of  the 
doctor's  art,  even  if  there  are  theoretical 
and  practical  objections  to  th(!ir  receiv- 
ing a  complete  medical  education.  The 
second  is,  that  whether  women  limit 
themselves  to  the  study  of  a  specialty, 
or  attempt  the  general  study  of  medi- 
cine, it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon 
their  sharing  the  examinations  intended 
for  men  ;  that  a  special  certificate  held 
only  by  women  would  answer  every 
purpose,  and  could  be  gained  with  far 
less  effort  than  one  identical  with  that 
held  by  men. 

On  the  first  of  these  propositions  we 
shall  say  but  little.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  women  can  be  trained  as  midwives, 
and  that  they  may  become  very  skilful 
in  this  department  without  any  but  the 
most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  medicine.  Whether  it  is  on  the 
whole  desirable  that  this  department 
shotild  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
medical  art  is  a  question  Avhich  could 
scarcely  be  fully  discussed  in  this  place, 
and  which  we  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  answer.  There  is,  however,  no  rea- 
son why  those  who  desire  such  a  separ- 
ation should  not  at  once  begin  to  train 
educated  women  as  midwives.  It  is 
their  duty  to  say  distinctly  that  this  is 
what  they  propose  to  do.  The  ground 
they  take  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
they  can  afford  to  take  it  fearlessly. 
They  are  only  to  blame,  if,  intending  to 
educate  women  as  midwives,  they  say 
to  the  public  that  they  are  educating  them 
as  Physicians  for  women  and  children. 

The  second  proposition  is  one  of  far 
greater  importance,  and  deserving  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  Avho  desire  to 
see  women  admitted  into  the  profession 
of  medicine  :  "  Is  it  really  necessary  that 
they  should  take  the  same -footing  as 
men  ?  Is  it  right  to  urge  it,  if  by  so  dol- 
ing we  exclude  from  the  profession  for 
some  years  all  but  a  very  small  number 
of  women  ?  " 

We  believe  it  is  imj^ossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  answering 
rightly  a  question  so  fundamental  as  this. 
"Depend  upon  it,  the  strength  of  any 
party  lies  in  its  being  true  to  its  theory. 
Consistency  is  the  life  of  a  move- 
ment."*    The  fate  of  every  reforming 

*  Newman's  Apolorjia  pro  Vitd  sud,  p.  308. 
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party  is  decided  at  some  critical  moment 
by  the  insight  and  the  firmness  of  its 
leaders  ;  its  safety  lies  in  the  unyielding 
hold  they  keep  on  principles  which  con- 
stitute its  raison  cVetre.  At  whatever 
apparent  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation— at  whatever  loss  of  valued 
allies — however  opposed  it  may  seem  to 
the  dictates  of  policy,  the  central  ideas 
of  the  movement  must  be  maintained. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  principle 
v>^hich  we  conceive  no  arguments  either 
of  benevolence  or  of  convenience  should 
induce  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  aban- 
don, is  that  of  professional  equality — a 
common  standing-ground,  be  it  high  or 
low,  for  men  and  women.  If  the  exist- 
ing standard  be  high,  let  women  by  no 
means  be  satisfied  with  any  less  attain- 
ment; if  it  be  low,  let  them  join  with 
men  in  laboring  to  raise  it.  No  one, 
indeed,  confessedly  desires  that  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  women,  if  they  are 
to  practise  medicine  at  all,  should  be 
less  good  than  that  of  men.  But  it  is 
alleged  that  a  separate  and  special  stand- 
ard would  not  interfere  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  education  ;  that  women 
could,  if  they  liked,  fix  their  standard  as 
high  as  that  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  an  examination  equivalent  to  that 
of  Apothecaries'  Hall.  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  a  separate  examination 
wouldbe  entirely  without  prestige  either 
among  members  of  the  profession  or  the 
public,  and  the  practical  consequences 
would  be  that  the  examination  itself 
vrould  sink  to  the  level  of  its  reputation. 
Moreover,  we  believe  that  in  this  case 
the  principle  would  be  sacrificed  for  a 
nominal  or  fictitious  rather  than  for  a 
real  advantage.  If  women  are  resolved 
to  have  an  education  not  less  thorough 
than  that  of  men,  how  would  a  separate 
examination  help  them  to  get  it  ?  The 
requirements  of  the  existing  examining 
bodies  are  not  unreasonable,  and  if  the 
education  is  indeed  to  be  good,  why  not 
adapt  it  from  the  first  to  a  standard  al- 
ready known  and  of  definite  value? 
The  special  examination  would  in  no 
way  help  to  remove  the  chief  difficulty 
women  will  have  to  overcome — the  diffi- 
culty, namely,  of  getting  hospital  prac- 
tice ;  they  would  still  have  to  choose  be- 
tween establishing  a  large  general  hospi- 
tal for  thetnselves,  or  gaining  admission 


to  one  already  organized  for  students. 
They  would  still  have  to  form  a  school 
in  which  the  students  should  receive  a 
complete  course  of  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, and  they  would  have  to  do  so  in 
the  teeth  of  an  immense  majority  of  the 
best  men  in  the  profession.  The  preju- 
dice which  now  exists  against  allowing 
women  to  practise  medicine  is,  we  be- 
lieve, imreasonable ;  but  the  opposition 
medical  men  would  ofl^er  to  any  change 
by  which  women  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  profession  by  a  private  door — 
a  door  which  could  be  made  as  wide  and. 
as  easy  to  enter  as  they  might  choose  it  to 
be — would  be  both  reasonable  and  praise- 
worthy. In  the  interest  of  the  public — 
in  the  interest  especially  of  those  women 
who  prefer  being  attended  by  a  physi- 
cian of  their  own  sex — every  woman 
who  wishes  to  practise  medicine  should 
be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions and  pass  the  examinations  which 
have  been  found  desirable  in  the  case  of 
men.  It  should  not  be  left  to  an  untried 
and  unx-ecognized  body  to  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  examination  and  the  method  of 
preliminary  study.  The  very  fact  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  women  physicians 
increases  the  importance  of  insisting  up- 
on a  high  and  defined  standard,  separa- 
ting not  women  from  men,  but  the  edu- 
cated from  the  ignorant,  and  authorizing 
the  educated  only  to  practise. 

In  the  mean  time  the  choice  does  not 
lie  between  doing  what  is  innncd lately 
possible  and  doing  nothing,  but  between 
attaining  an  excellent  result  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  or  a  poor  and  possibly 
mischievous  result  in  five  or  six.  English 
women  who  wish  to  study  medicine  need 
not  consider  the  road  completely  shut 
to  them  because  it  is  not  open  in  their 
own  country.  They  can,  in  the  mean 
time,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties atlbrded  in  America,  or  at  some  of 
the  continental  universities,  of  obtaining 
a  complete  medical  education,  and  a  legal 
qualification  to  practise. 

The  University  of  Zurich  has  already 
conferred  the  ]\[.D.  diploma  on  a  lady, 
^Millie.  Souslowa,  who  began  to  study 
medicine  at  St.  Petersbui-g  in  1802. 
Her  experience,  and  that  of  her  com- 
panions in  Russia,  is  not  the  least  in- 
teresting episode  in  the  liistory  of 
medicine  studied  under  difficulties.  In 
conqjany    with    several    other    ladies, 
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Mdllc.  Sonslowa  attended  for  two  years 
the  lectures  on  natural  pliilosoiihy, 
chemistry,  and  anatomy,  at  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg. 
During  this  time  no  objection  was  made 
to  their  presence  either  by  the  profes- 
sors of  the  faculty  of  medicine  or  by 
their  fellow-students.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  an 
oi'der  came  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment forbidding  the  professors  to  admit 
women  to  the  scientific  classes  of  the 
Academy.  The  reason  given  was  tliat, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
"  women  did  better  as  such  when  tliey 
knew  notliing  and  understood  no- 
thing." 

With  one  exception — to  be  presently 
explained — tlie  female  students  were 
thus  compelled  to  leave  the  classes. 
Mdlle.  Sonslowa  resolved  to  try  her 
fortunes  abroad,  and,  after  some  delay, 
gained  admission  to  the  Univei'sity  of 
Zurich,  wliere  she  has  completed  her 
medical  education,  and  taken  the  diploma 
of  M.D.*  She  now  intends  to  seek  ad- 
mission once  more  to  the  medical  exami- 
nations at  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  legal  qualification  to  practise  in 
her  own  country. 

The  exception  just  alluded  to  is  thus 
explained.  A  few  years  before  Mdlle. 
Sonslowa  entered  the  medical  school 
at  St.  Petersburg,  several  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  Russian  Asia  had  petitioned 
the  Goverimient  to  send  them  out  pro- 
perly qualified  women  to  act  as  mid- 
wives.  Their  petition  was  granted,  the 
Government  undertaking  all  the  ex- 
pense of  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  a  certain  number  of  women  for  this 
purpose.  After  a  time,  one  of  these 
tribes  (the  Kirgesen)  petitioned,  further, 
that  the  women  thus  sent  to  them 
should  also  be  taught  some  branches  of 
the  art  of  medicine.  One  of  the  women 
then  being  trained  as  a  midwife,  hear- 
ing of  this  petition,  wrote  to  the  Kir- 
gesen, proposing  that  she  should  study 
medicine  thoi-oughly,  and  go  out  to  them 
as  a  qualified  doctor.  She  suggested, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  try 
to  get  permission  for  her  to  enter  the 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  as  a  regular 
medical  student.  The  Kirgesen  wel- 
comed the  proposal,  wrote  to  an  influ- 

*  The  degree  was  conferred  Dec.  14th,  1867. 


cntial  Russian  general,  and  through  hira 
obtained  an  official  document  empower- 
ing their  future  doctor  to  attend  the 
Academy  as  a  student.  They  have  regu- 
larly sent  money  for  her  education  and 
maintenance,  and  from  the  first  have 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  her  pro- 
gress and  welfare,  requiring  among  other 
things  periodical  bulletins  of  her  liealth. 
Hearing  last  summer  that  she  was  not 
well,  they  sent  money  for  her  to  go 
abroad  for  her  holiday,  and  asked  for  an 
extra  bulletin.  In  cons(;quence  of  the 
•special permission  thus  received,  she  was 
allowed  to  remain  when  the  Academy 
was  closed  to  her  companions. 

Returning  to  Zurich,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  course  of  study  prescri- 
bed for  its  medical  students  is  identical, 
in  all  important  respects,  with  that  pur- 
sued in  England  and  Scotland. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  difficulty 
will  arise  about  registering  a  good 
foreign  diploma,  when  its  holder  wishes 
to  i>ractise  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  the  possession  of  such  a  diploma 
has  not,  since  the  Act  of  1858,  entitled 
its  possessor  to  be  registered  here;  but 
the  Medical  Amendment  Bill  will  re- 
move the  difficulty,  by  providing  that 
some  at  least  of  the  best  foreign  and 
colonial  diplomas  shall  again  be  accepted 
and  registered  in  England.  But  even 
with  this  difficulty  removed,  it  is  dis- 
appointing to  some  to  be  told  that  it 
is  only  by  obtaining  a  foreign  diploma 
that  they  can  qualify  themselves  to  prac- 
tise legally  in  this  country.  The  method 
proposed  is  at  the  best  slow  and  labori- 
ous, and,  to  English-bred  women  unused 
to  travel,  it  is  disheartening  to  hear  that 
they  must  study  on  the  Continent  or  in 
Amei-ica  for  ibur  or  five  yeais  before 
they  can  practise  at  home. 

The  alternative,  however,  unattractive 
as  it  is,  has  already  been  accepted  by 
three  English  ladies,  who  will  in  all 
probability  ere  long  be  followed  by 
others;  and  though  we  may  regret  that 
their  path  should  be  unreasonably  hard, 
it  is  consoling  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
very  severity  of  the  test  thus  voluntarily 
undergone  is  in  itself  an  augury  of 
success.  With  such  women,  with  stu- 
dents whose  steadiness  of  purpose  has 
been  put  to  the  proof  and  has  not 
swerved.  Englishmen  cannot  fail  to 
sympathize,  and  to  their  influence  as  it 
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gradually  makes  itself  felt  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  movement  will  be  due. 

The  prejudices  now  existing  among 
medical  men  will  be  removed  most 
easily  and  most  sui-ely  by  every  woman 
who  comes  into  this  country  as  a  legally 
qualified  practitioner,  devoting  herself 
for  at  least  ten  years  to  the  legitimate 
and  steady  work  of  the  profession  she 
has  entered.  If  any  woman  can  win 
for  herself  a  scientific  position  equal  to 
that  now  held,  for  example,  by  Dr. 
Jenner  or  Mr.  Paget,  she  will  remove  in 
winning  it  almost  every  prejudice  and 
every  difficulty  from  the  path,  of  her 
successors.  For  it  ought  to  be  gladly 
acknowledged  that  many  a  man's  pre- 
judice against  women-doctors  has  its 
root  in  his  hearty  interest  in  the  art  or 
science  of  his  profession.  Men  are  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  seeing  women 
content  themselves  with  trifling,  that 
they  distrust  the  gravity  of  their  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  serious  study.  They 
suspect  them  of  being  actuated  by 
any  motive  rather  than  that  of  genuine 
interest  in  the  profession.  Once  con- 
vince a  man  whose  opposition  has  its 
root  in  this  distrust,  that  a  woman  does 
really  care  for  the  work  itself,  and  his 
prejudice  melts  away,  and  he  becomes 
her  friend  and  ally. 

The  ti'utli  is,  that  both  the  profes- 
sional and  the  non-pi'ofessional  public 
have  to  be  converted  to  the  idea  of 
women-physicians,  and  that  till  they 
are  so  converted  it  will  be  vain  to  ask 
for  co-operation  on  any  large  or  public 
scale.  We  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the 
fact,  now  placed  by  experience  beyond 
dispute,*  that  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  women  of  all  classes  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a 
woman  doctor.  The  cordial  response 
given  to  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished is  no  small  encouragement  to 
the  advocates  of  the  movement,  but  we 
would  suggest  that  the  number  of  con. 

*  "Within  the  year  9,300  visits  have  been 
made  to  the  Dispensary;  3,000  new  cases  have 
been  admitted ;  from  sixty  to  ninety  patients 
have  received  advice  and  medicine  on  each 
consulting  day ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  week 
passes  in  which  patients  do  not  come  from 
a  distance  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special 
advantage  oflered  by  the  Dispensary. — Ex- 
tract from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  St.  Ma- 
ry^s  Di.Hpensary  for  11  y?ne?i  and  Children. 


verts  gained  from  the  somewhat  narrow 
ground  of  personal  experience  or  per- 
sonal preference  ought  to  bear  only  a 
small  proportion  to  the  number  gained 
by  a  just  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  question.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  many  women  saying, 
"  We  distinctly  prefer  a  woman  phy- 
sician," but  it  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  teach  men  and  women  alike  lo  say, 
"  Whatever  our  personal  preferences 
or  the  preferences  of  our  wives  and 
daughters  may  be,  it  is  right  that 
women  should  be  allowed  to  study 
and  practise  medicine,  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  give  them  every  fiicility  for  doing 
so.''  This  is  not  what  is  now  said ;  the 
proposal  is  for  the  most  part  supported 
on  personal  groimds,  and  opposed  on 
public  or  theoretical  ones.  The  argu- 
ment, "  /  like  it,"  which  many  women 
are  ready  to  use,  is  met  by  the  assertion 
that  they  ought  not  to  like  it,  or  that  at 
least  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
have  what  they  like.  The  statement 
that  a  woman  prefers  consulting  a 
woman-doctor  is  treated  with  scarcely 
more  respect  than  would  be  accorded  to 
her  if  she  expressed  a  preference  for  the 
British  College  of  Health  or  any  other 
irrational  quackery. 

Passing  ou  from  the  consideration  of 
practical  difficulties,  let  us  ask — "  Is  it 
desirable  that  women  should  study  and 
practise  medicine  ?  Have  we  decided 
that  the  principle  involved  is  one  we 
shall  do  well  to  support  ?  Are  the 
objections  brought  against  it  sound  and 
reasonable,  or  are  they  for  the  most 
part  mere  prejudices  suggested  by  the 
instinctive  conservatism  of  ignorance  ?  " 

It  is  well  to  remember  what  tlie  ob- 
jections really  are.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy would  tend  to  injure  or  destroy 
the  fine  instinct  of  purity  which  cha- 
racterizes most  women.  We  believe 
that  experience  will  prove  this  fear 
to  be  groundless.  The  serious  study 
of  a  scientific  subject  can  hardly  be 
injurious  to  any  one,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  special  safeguards  or  the  absence 
of  special  temptations  would  suggest 
that  women  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
approach  the  science  of  anatomy  in 
the  attitude  of  students.  Let  those  who 
fear  the  effect  of  anatomical  study  con- 
sider rather  whether  the  evil  they  dread 
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is  not  actually  "working  in  many  English 
families.  Lot  them  rcfleiit  ii[)on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  flood  of  Action  poured  in 
from  circulating  libraries,  the  food  set 
before  the  hungry  imaginations  of  the 
young,  the  unhealthy  sympathies  called 
forth  in  hearts  which  are  sickening  for 
an  outlet,  the  familiar  scenery  of  home 
life  reproduced  and  invested  Avith  a 
vicious  coloring,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ways  of  sin  represented 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  world  which  it  is 
childish  not  to  possess.  This  is  the 
poison  which  women,  young  and  old, 
are  imbibing  from  day  to  day,  while  we 
hold  them  back  from  the  reverent  study 
of  Nature,  lest  their  innocence  should 
be  contaminated. 

But  we  are  told  that,  even  if  the 
study  of  medicine  did  not  injure  a 
w^onian  morally,  its  practice  would  de- 
velop in  her  an  mifeminine  amount  of 
self-reliance  ;  that  society  would  have  a 
feeble  imitation  of  a  man  in  the  place  of 
its  ideal  woman,  and  that  much  of  the 
graceful  brightness  which  now  sweetens 
and  refreshes  the  social  atmosphere 
would  then  as  a  consequence  be  lost. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  a  woman- 
doctor  would  certainly  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  self-reliance  and 
firmness.  Vacillation  would  be  as  fatal 
to  her  reputation  as  it  is  to  a  man's. 
Her  patients  must  know  that  beneath  all 
possible  gentleness  of  manner  there  is 
no  self-distrust,  no  shrinking  from  re- 
sponsibility. The  medical  profession, 
however,  would  not  be  alone  in  thus 
developing  the  quality  of  self-reliance. 
Women  who  manage  their  own  property 
and  households,  schoolmistresses,  ma- 
trons of  hospitals  and  prisons,  and  all 
other  women  engaged  in  a  profession  or 
business,  soon  find  out  that  they  cannot 
afibrd  to  exercise  the  sweet  womanly 
grace  of  helplessness.  But  are  we  justi- 
fied in  calling  it  a  grace  ?  Ought  our 
standard  of  what  is  perfect  and  beautiful 
ever  to  stop  short  of  the  best  that  can 
be  reached  ?  Would  not  a  perfect  de- 
velopment of  feminine  grace  and  beauty 
rest  upon  a  basis  of  strength — moral, 
mental,  and  physical — rather  than  u])on 
the  absence  of  strength  ?  Is  not  this 
the  ideal  set  before  us  by  our  poets? 
Did  Wordsworth's  "  Phantom  of  De- 
light "  seem  to  him  less  delightful  when 
she  gained 


*'Tlio  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill?" 

Does  not  the  lovely  lady  in  "  Comus  " 
stand  before  us  as  a  very  type  of  firm- 
ness and  self-reliance  ? — "  the  constant 
mood  of  her  calm  thoughts  unstirred 
by  loneliness  and  danger," 

A  cultivated  judgment,  self-posses- 
sion, courage,  and  energy,  are  intrinsi- 
cally good  qualities,  whether  present  in 
men  or  women,  whether  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  men  or  not.  It  is  by 
no  means  true  that  a  woman,  when 
obliged  to  be  self-reliant,  must  neces- 
sarily cease  to  be  gentle,  or  become  in 
any  degree  masculine.  The  habit  of 
self-reliance  need  not  engender  presump- 
tion, or  interrupt  the  exercise  of  any 
womanly  grace.  It  does  not  make  a 
vroman  less  tender,  or  less  sympathetic, 
or  less  generous ;  it  certainly  is  not 
likely  to  make  her  less  able  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  reverence  the  noble  qualities 
of  others.  It  does  not  make  her  delight 
less  in  order,  in  delicate  personal  and 
household  neatness,  in  whatever  of 
beauty  she  can  afford  to  have  around 
her.  Indeed,  one  good  effect  of  an  active 
life  is,  that  it  increases  the  keenness  of 
appreciation  for  all  these  specially  femi- 
nine refinements.  Every  one  knows 
how  deficient  in  any  trace  of  artistic 
feeling  and  love  of  beauty  are  the  majo- 
rity of  London  houses  inhabited  by  the 
professional  and  mercantile  classes  where 
the  women  of  the  family  are  specially 
not  active.  The  houses  are  dull  and 
ugly,  not  from  the  want  of  leisure  and 
wealth,  but  from  the  mental  inactivity 
of  the  women  who  direct  them,  for  it  is 
"  by  knowledge  that  the  chambers  are 
filled  with  all  precious  and  pleasant 
riches."  Who  has  not  suftbred  while 
waiting  in  the  dreaiy  dining-room  or 
the  still  more  dreary  drawang-room  ? 
Who  has  not  groaned  in  view  of  the 
dusty  dulness,  the  wax  or  paper  flowers 
under  glass  shades,  the  soiled  chintz 
covers,  the  hideous  needlework,  the  bare 
tables  with  their  centrifugal  system  of 
intolerably  dull  books — generally  old 
Annuals  and  Thomson's  Seasons  ?  May 
it  not  be  that  if  the  wives  in  these 
houses  were  more  accustomed  to  mental 
work,  if  they  knew  how  greatly  it  in- 
creased the  value  of  domestic  brightness 
and  order,  the  rooms  would  wear  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  ? 
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But  the  truth  is,  that  what  men 
really  like  in  women  is  not  ignorance 
and  lielplessness,  but  the  yieldingness 
and  affectionateness  which  they  think 
belong  to  the  same  type  of  cliaracter. 
They  would  rather  live  in  peace  with 
a  kindly,  affectionate,  indulgent  com- 
panion, however  dull,  than  embitter 
their  lives  by  marrying  a  cultivated  and 
sensible,  but  hard  and  unsympathizing, 
woman.  And  if  this,  indeed,  were  the 
alternative,  few  would  impugn  the  wis- 
dom of  their  choice.  The  error  lies  in 
supposing  that  tliere  is  any  necessary 
connection  between  an  active  mind  and 
an  overbearing  tamper.  No  doubt  occa- 
sional irritability  is  in  some  cases  induced 
by  long-continued  mental  tension,  but 
this  is  not  what  renders  any  one  habitu- 
ally uncongenial  as  a  companion. 

If  it  be  said  that  women  of  the 
stronger  sort  are  often  somewhat  de- 
fiant in  their  tone  towards  society,  it 
may  be  replied  that,  perhaps,  they  are 
forced  into  pugnacity  by  the  attitude  of 
society  towards  them.  In  their  own 
homes  many  of  them  are  as  docile  and 
yielding  in  minor  matters  as  the  weakest 
of  their  sex  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  having 
been,  as  it  were,  trained  to  warfare. 

It  is  sometimes  hinted  that  men  do 
iike  women  to  be  weak  and  passive,  be- 
cause it  makes  them  feel  their  own 
superiority.  It  is  true  that  a  woman 
whose  standard  is  high  w^ill  always  be 
more  exacting,  both  towards  herself 
and  her  friends  ;  more  critical,  and 
therefore  less  flattering,  than  one  wdio 
is  satisfied  with  less.  The  possession  of 
a  distinct  and  noble  ideal  of  what  is  ex- 
cellent limits  the  range  within  which 
the  faculty  of  admiration  can  be  exer- 
cised. But  surely  none  but  the  meanest 
men  would  wish  to  degrade  women  in 
order  to  gratify  so  ignoble  a  vanity. 

The  doubt  sometimes  expressed  as  to 
whether  average  women  have  sufticient 
force  of  brain  to  justify  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  a  i)ursuit  which  makes  a  consid- 
erable demand  upon  mental  power,  is 
difficult  to  answer  in  the  absence  of  data 
to  go  upon.  Till  women  have  the  same 
educational  advantages  as  men  there  can 
be  no  basis  of  comparison.  All  women 
who  do  anything  are  self-made,  and  can 
only  be  fairly  compared  with  self-made 
men.  The  achievements  in  scieiu^e  and 
literature  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Somer- 


ville,  Harriet  Martineau,  Anna  Swan- 
wick,  and  the  author  of  "Adam  Bede," 
must  be  taken  as  representing,  besides 
what  is  actually  accomplished,  a  reserve 
of  force  expended  in  overcoming  special 
obstacles.  For  women  have  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  negative  drawbacks 
of  incomplete  education  and  a  secluded 
life,  but  also  with  that  peculiarly  subtle 
and  deadening  influence  which  consists  in 
feeling  constantly — or,  at  least,  till  they 
have  conquered  a  high  place  for  them- 
selves— that  nothing  veiy  good  is  ex- 
pected from  them.  Among  all  the 
heavy  burdens  and  discouragements 
which  weigh  them  down,  there  is,  per- 
haps, none  more  universally  depressing. 

The  exceptionally  strong,  no  doubt, 
rise  above  it.  But  a  portion  of  their 
strength  is  consumed  in  the  struggle. 
Effort  cannot  be  put  forth  without  cor- 
responding exhaustion.  In  the  mean 
time  the  success  which  has  been  attained 
by  women,  in  the  face  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, encourages  a  sanguine  estimate 
of  what  they  may  do  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances. 

The  same  consideration  must  be  borne 
in  mind  while  dealing  with  the  further 
question.  Have  women  sufficient  physi- 
cal and  nervous  strength  to  endure  so 
arduous  a  life?  Will  they  not  break 
down  in  the  attempt  ? 

It  is  tolerably  easy  to  answer  this 
question  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mere  study  of  medicine 
on  the  health  of  the  student.  No  one 
who  knows  what  the  course  of  study 
really  is,  doubts  that  women  of  good 
average  health  could  prepare  themselves 
for  examination  without  any  undue  tax 
upon  either  their  mental  or  physical 
powers.  The  important  part  of  the 
question  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
after-life  of  practice  as  a  pliysician. 

Are  w^omen  strong  enough  for  that? 
In  the  absence  of  experience  we  can  but 
suggest  a  few  considerations  which  tend 
to  reassure  us  on  this  point.  It  may  be 
noticed,  in  the  first  ])lace,  with  regard  to 
physical  strength,  that  wherever  it  is 
needed  in  other  callings  women  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  incapacitated  by  the  want  of 
it.  A  physician  would  not  need  to  be 
so  strong  as  a  nurse,  a  washerwoman, 
or  a  charwoman.  She  might  be  much 
weaker  physically  than  the  woman  who 
stands  behind   a  counter  or  who   does 
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Tieedlework  fur  fourteen  hours  daily. 
Moreover,  the  demand  for  both  mus- 
cular and  nervous  strength  comes  gra- 
dually to  a  physician.  During  the  first 
few  yeai's  of  professional  life  he  is  not 
overwhelmed  Avith  work,  and  he  has 
time  to  become  accustomed  to  a  fair 
amount  of  exertion.  When  in  really 
full  practice,  he  can  aiford  to  spare  him- 
self much  fatigue,  as  for  instance  by 
keeping  a  carriage  instead  of  using  cabs 
or  walking.  The  same  is  true  of  night 
Avork.  Inexperienced  people  are  apt  to 
think  that,  because  a  doctor  is  some- 
times called  up,  he  scarcely  ever  gets  a 
good  night's  rest ;  whereas  the  truth 
l^robably  is,  that  a  physician  in  even 
large  practice  is  not  often  called  up 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  week. 

One  piece  of  evidence  of  some  impor- 
tance may  be  mentioned  upon  this  point. 
Many  of  the  midwives  emjiloyed  by 
the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  have  an 
amount  of  practice  which  in  the  number 
of  cases  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
physician  practising  among  the  wealthy 
classes.  One  of  these  women,  whose 
skill  and  kindness  render  her  a  great 
favorite  with  her  patients,  is  also  em- 
ployed by  the  Marylebone  Dispensary. 
She  attends  as  many  as  nine  hundred 
patients  annually,  i.  e.,  an  average  of 
about  three  every  twenty-four  hours, 
exclusive  of  Sundays.  She  not  only 
goes  to  each  patient's  house  when  first 
summoned,  and  acts  as  both  doctor  and 
nurse,  but  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
she  visits  and  attends  to  the  two  patients 
for  several  days.  She  never  expects  to 
pass  a  night  in  peace  ;  she  walks  to  all 
her  patients  ;  she  has  been  thus  em- 
l^loyed  for  some  years,  and  she  is  at  the 
present  time  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
vigorous  Avoman. 

With  regard  to  the  mental  strain 
involved  in  a  physician's  life,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  practice  which  does  not  bring  anxiety. 
A  young  physician  is  more  or  less 
anxious  about  all  but  the  most  trivial 
cases  Avhen  he  has  not  much  practice. 
As  his  experience  widens  he  finds  the 
AVork  more  easy,  and  the  proportion  of 
cases  Avhich  tax  his  nervous  strength 
does  not  very  rapidly  increase.  For 
some  years,  too,  it  is  his  duty  to  obtain 
in  all  serious  cases  the  support  of  an 
opinion   based   upon   Avider   experience 


than  his  OAvn,  and  by  doing  so  he  is 
relieved  of  much  of  the  responsibility 
and  anxiety  he  Avould  otherwise  incur. 
Moreover,  as  his  knowledge  increases  he 
learns  to  recognize  the  cases  in  Avhicb 
the  fiiilure  of  his  art  is  certain,  cases 
beyond  the  skill  of  any  physician ;  he 
sees  Avhat  is  not  to  be  done,  and  from 
that  moment  is  anxious  only  to  relieve 
suflering  :  he  cannot  be  anxious  about 
a  result  which  is  beyond  his  control. 

An  appointment  in  a  public  insti- 
tution is  usually  held  by  a  young  prac- 
titioner before  entering  upon  private 
practice,  and  is  most  useful  in  accus- 
toming him  to  the  responsibilities  of 
his  profession.  A  conscientious  physi- 
cian, Avho  thinks  both  of  his  patient 
and  of  science,  is  as  anxious  to  do  his 
best,  and  to  do  it  in  the  best  Avay,  for 
hospital  or  dispensary  as  for  priA^ate 
patients.  But  perhaps  from  seeing  a 
great  number  of  patients,  apart  from 
their  surroundings,  he  learns  to  think 
more  of  the  science  and  less  of  his  own 
responsibility.  His  thought  is,  "  I  have 
done  my  best ;  I  have  tried  diligently 
to  fit  myself  for  judging  Avhat  is  best; 
I  am  not  responsible  for  more."  More- 
over, encouragement  comes  continually ; 
by  the  side  of  some  disappointments  he 
has  to  place  many  successes. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some 
Avomen  Avould  be  unable  to  free  them- 
selves from  what  might  become  an  in- 
tolerable burden  of  anxiety.  Also  to 
some  the  constant  sight  of  suflering 
Avould  be  more  than  could  be  borne 
Avithout  serious  injury  to  health.  Tlie 
condition  of  exalted,  almost  morbid  sen- 
sibility, in  AAdiich  eA'ery  sense  is  preter- 
naturally  acute  and  every  mental  act  a 
keen  excitement — the  condition  Avhich, 
in  the  absence  of  an  English  name,  is 
known  as  Vetat  nerveux — would  cer- 
tainly unfit  its  A'ictim  for  the  work 
of  a  physician.  But  hajipily  this  is 
a  rare  and  exceptional  condition,  and 
one  which  a  life  of  unselfish  and 
varied  activity  is  the  least  likely  to 
engender.  In  considering  the  effect 
any  proposed  change  in  the  Ua^cs  and 
habits  of  Avomen  may  possibly  have 
upon  their  health,  we  must  not  forget 
what  may  be  urged  against  the  mode  of 
life  now  prescribed.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  life  of  greater  activity  and  of  in- 
creased responsibility  might  be  found  too 
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exacting  in  some  individual  cases.  What 
we  have  to  consider  is  whether  this  risk 
is  worth  incurring.  No  one  knows  how 
many  women  there  are  whose  physical 
and  mental  health  is  now  destroyed  by 
the  dreary  vacuity  of  the  lives  they  are 
compelled  to  lead.  It  is  not  true  that 
enforced  idleness — a  life  empty  of  any 
keen  interest — empty  of  in-s-igorating 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline  —  is 
merely  "  rather  dull."  It  is  terribly 
demoralizing.  It  is  the  immediate  par- 
ent of  hysteria,  insanity,  and  vice.* 

An  objection  of  even  greater  practical 
weight  is,  that  if  woman  entei'ed  the 
medical  profession  one  of  two  things 
would  happen  ;  either  they  would  marry, 
and  by  so  doing  lose  the  benefit  of  all 
that  had  been  spent  on  their  profes- 
sional education,  or  they  would  be 
tempted  to  abandon  their  natural  sphere 
as  wives  and  mothers,  and  in  fact  to 
give  np  tbeir  raison  cVitre.  Assuming 
for  a  moment  that  a  married  woman 
could  not  practise  as  a  physician,  and 
that  therefore  a  woman  would  have  to 
choose  between  marrying  and  remaining 
in  her  profession,  it  may  be  fairly  asked 
if  to  have  such  a  choice  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune either  to  herself  or  to  any  one 
else  ?  Is  it  desirable  that  w^oraen  should 
be  dy-iven  into  marriage  by  the  erection 
of  artificial  barriers  before  every  other 
path  leading  to  happiness  and  dignity? 
Would  any  man  like  to  think  he  had 
been  taken  into  the  holiest  and  closest 
of  relationships  as  the  only  mode  of 
escape  from  an  ennui  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  intolerable  ?  Men  give  up  a 
good  deal  for  the  sake  of  marriage : 
would  it  injure  a  woman  to  have  some- 
thing to  give  up  also  ?  A  profession 
Avhich  brings  to  those  Avho  practise  it 
worthily  a  source  of  keen  and  lasting 
interest,  and  the  dignity  of  a  good  social 
position,  would  remove  the  humiliation 
of  celibacy,  while  it  would  not  hinder 
the  right  kind  of  marriage. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
a  woman  must  certainly  abandon  her 
profession  if  she  marries.  This  would 
not  be  the  result  if  she  had  no  children. 
Childless  wives— and  they  number  one- 
eighth  of  all  married  women—  are  not 
much  less  in  need  of  an  occupation  than 


*  See  Maudsley's  "  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  the  Mind." 


they  were  before  marriage ;  and  a  woman 
who  had  previously  had  the  care  of  a 
house  in  addition  to  her  professional 
work,  would  find  no  difliculty  in  com- 
bining both  duties  afterwards.  The  fact 
of  her  marriage  would  perhaps  increase 
the  value  of  her  services  as  a  physician  to 
some  of  her  patients.  Even  if  she  had 
children,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  she 
should  not  retain  her  consulting-room 
practice,  although  it  might  be  necessary 
to  give  up  some  of  the  general  fiimily 
visiting.  In  the  lower  branches  of  the 
profession,  where  the  consulting-room 
practice  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  visiting,  a  married  woman  with  chil- 
dren could  still  shave  the  practice  wnth 
her  husband  if  he  were  a  doctor.  They 
could  work  together  as  partners  even  if, 
owing  to  her  other  duties,  she  could 
not  undertake  as  much  of  the  work  as  he 
did. 

In  thus  expressing  our  opinion  that 
women  physicians  need  not  consider 
themselves  pledged  to  celibacy,  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  refer  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  course  as 
students,  and  have  gained  a  foothold  of 
their  own  in  the  profession  by  some 
years  of  steady  and  diligent  work  as 
general  practitioners,  or  as  physicians. 
If  they  choose  to  marry  before  or  imme- 
diately after  receiving  their  diploma, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  attaining  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession, or  indeed  any  independent  posi- 
tion at  all.  Even  in  this  case  they  would 
probably  have  no  cause  to  regret  their 
knowledge  of  medicine. 

But,  turning  from  the  consideration 
of  all  that  has  been  said  against  the 
study  of  medicine  by  women,  we  may 
ask  what  there  is  of  positive  advantage 
to  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  such  an  inno- 
vation. Has  the  profession  of  medicine 
any  intrinsic  advantages  ?  Can  any  of 
these  be  said  to  apply  with  less  force  to 
women  than  to  men  ?  What  is  the  le- 
gitimate influence  of  the  study  of  medi- 
cine on  the  student  ?  of  the  study  and 
})ractice  on  the  physician  ? 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  are 
perhaps  about  to  pass  into  the  stage  of 
reaction  against  classical  and  in  favor 
of  scientilic  education,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  science.     It  is,  doubtless,  pos- 
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sible  to  exaggerate  the  result  which  the 
medical  student  may  expect  to  gain 
from  the  introduction  to  science.  But 
even  the  minimum  effect  can  scarcely 
fail  to  do  good.  It  is  no  small  intel- 
lectual benefit  to  be  made  capable  of 
perceiving  law  and  order  in  every  sub- 
division of  science,  of  recognizing  the 
harmony  which  exists  among  them. 
Many  of  the  details  of  botany,  zoology, 
anatomy,  and  chemistry  will  inevitably 
be  forgotten  by  students  who  only  take 
up  these  subjects  on  their  way  to  medi- 
cine; but  in  most  cases,  the  leading 
principles,  the  most  important  gene- 
ralizations in  each  science  will  remain 
in  the  mind  as  a  permanent  possession 
of  great  vahie.  To  be  made  capable, 
for  instance,  of  keenly  enjoying  such  a 
book  as  Grove's  "Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces"  is  no  trifling  or  tem- 
porary advantage.     It  is  a  gain  for  hfe. 

Advancing  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine proper,  i.e.,  medicine  at  the  bed- 
side, the  student  is  first  taught  to 
observe  accurately,  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  intellectual  patience,  the  habits 
of  order  and  of  diligence.  He  is 
compelled  to  reason  as  well  as  to 
observe,  to  apply  as  well  as  to  collect 
facts ;  and  he  gets  this  discipline  while 
studying  a  profession  which  is  eminently 
wortli  studying, — one  which  justifies 
whatever  of  diligent  labor  is  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  more  important  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of 
medicine,  include  all  those  first  gained 
by  the  student.  The  physician  is  still 
a  learner;  the  practice  of  his  profession 
is  still  its  study  ;  if  he  would  advance, 
he  must  never  lose  the  reverence  for 
truth,  the  habits  of  diligence  and  order 
acquired  as  a  student.  But  other  and 
more  valuable  discipline  comes  to  him 
who  is  prepared  to  I'eceive  it.  The 
physician  is  brought  into  close  and 
friendly  contact  with  all  classes  of  his 
fellow-creatures;  he  is  peculiarly  able 
to  enter  into  many  of  the  special  difii- 
culties,  temptations,  and  burdens  of 
each;  he  knows  far  more  than  most 
men.  do  of  the  mass  of  suflTering  beings 
in  a  city  like  this;  "of  the  ignorance, 
recklessness,  and  self-indulgence  too 
often  fou.nd  side  by  side  with  the 
most  terrible  poverty,  each  repro- 
ducing and  increasing  the  other." 
The  sick  man,  full  of  sores,  lying  at  our 


gates,  is  known  1o  no  one  l)etter.  But 
tlie  observant  physician  sees  too  much 
to  be  able  to  cheat  hitnself  into  the 
belief  that  all  the  misery  before  him 
is  chargeable  on  the  faults  which  accom- 
pany it,  or  that  the  responsibility  of 
these  is  chargeable  on  that  class  alone 
which  exhibits  thein  most  strikingly. 
He  does  not  find  much  comfort  in  the 
trivial  palliative  remedies  suggested  or 
api)lied  by  the  easy  good-nature  of  in- 
dividuals. Coming  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  pool-,  he  sees  that  the  habit 
of  providence  is  directly  discouraged  by 
fortuitous  benevolence  ;  he  is  compelled 
to  inquire  for  some  sounder  way  of  help- 
ing them.  He  is  forced  to  desire  large 
measures  of  reform  in  education  ;  to  de- 
sire everything  which  will  tend  to  devel- 
ope  the  intelligence  of  the  poor,  and 
strengthen  in  them  the  habits  of  in<lustry, 
temperance,  and  self-restraint.  It  is  his 
privilege — if  he  can  but  resist  the  harden- 
ing influences  of  an  accumulation  of  de- 
tails in  daily  life,  and  bi-ing  with  the  art 
of  healing  the  sympathy  of  brotherhood 
— to  bear  witness  in  perhaps  the  most 
intelligible  way  for  the  Diviue  Healer  and 
Brother  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  among  the  poor 
that  the  true  physician  needs  a  spirit  rich 
in  sympathy,  and  tenderness,  and  wis- 
dom. The  winnowing  moments  are  not 
few  when  the  chaflf  of  imreal  beliefs  and 
worldly  commonplaces  is  swept  away  in 
his  presence,  and  he  stands — alas !  how 
dumb  and  empty ! — before  one  whose 
eyes  plead  for  whatever  of  light  he  has 
to  oflfer.  They  are  moments  of  spiritual 
discipline  of  the  highest,  the  most  search- 
ing kind '? 

Need  we  say  more  ?  Can  it  be  that 
either  the  study  or  the  discipline  of 
such  a  life  would  be  less  valuable  to  a 
woman  than  to  a  man,  or  that  her 
nature  unfits  her  to  respond  to  such 
train  in  a? 


Macmillan. 

THE  SUN  AS  A  TYPE  OF  THE  MATERIAL 

UNIVERSE. 


THE    PLACE   OP   LU'E     IN   A   UNIVERSE   OF   ENERGY. 

There  is  often  a  striking  likeness  be- 
tween principles,  Avhich  nevertheless 
belong  to  very  different  departments  of 
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knowledge.  Each  branch  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  bears  its  own  precious  fruit, 
and  yet  there  is  a  unity  in  this  variety — a 
community  of  type  that  preA'ails  through- 
out. Nor  is  this  resemblance  a  merely 
fanciful  one,  or  which  the  mind  conjures 
up  for  its  own  amusement.  While  it  has 
produced  a  very  plentiftil  crop  of  analo- 
gies, allegories,  parables,  and  proverbs, 
not  always  of  the  best  kind,  yet  para- 
bles and  proverbs  are  or  ought  to  be  not 
fictions,  but  truths. 

We  shall  venture  to  begin  this  article 
by  instituting  an  analogy  between  the 
social  and  the  physical  world,  in  the 
hope  that  those  more  familiar  with  the 
former  than  with  the  latter  may  be  led 
to  clearly  perceive  wdiat  is  meant  by 
the  word  energy  in  a  strictly  physical 
sense.  Enei-gy  in  the  social  world  is 
well  understood.  When  a  man  pursues 
his  course  undaunted  by  opposition, 
unappalled  by  obstacles,  he  is  said  to  be 
a  very  energetic  man.  By  his  energy, 
we  mean  the  power  which  he  possesses 
of  overcoming  obstacles ;  and  the 
amount  of  his  energy  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  obstacles  which  he  can 
overcome,  by  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  can  do.  Such  a  man  may  in 
truth  be  regarded  as  a  social  cannon- 
ball.  By  means  of  his  energy  of  char- 
acter he  will  scatter  the  ranks  of  his 
opponents  and  demolish  their  i-amparts. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  man  will  some- 
times be  defeated  by  an  opponent  who 
does  not  possess  a  tithe  of  his  personal 
energy.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  The  rea- 
son is  that,  although  his  opponent  may  be 
deficient  in  personal  energy,  yet  he  may. 
possess  more  than  an  equivalent  in  the 
high  position  which  he  occupies,  and  it 
is  simply  this  position  that  enables  him 
to  combat  successfully  with  a  man  of 
much  greater  personal  energy  than  him- 
self. If  two  men  throw  stones  at  one 
another,  one  of  whom  stands  on  the  top 
of  a  house  and  the  other  at  the  bottom, 
the  man  at  the  top  of  the  house  has 
evidently  the  advantage. 

So  in  like  manner,  if  tMO  men  of 
equal  personal  energy  contend  together, 
the  one  who  has  the  highest  social  po- 
sition has  the  best  chance  of  succeed- 
ing. 

But  this  high  position  means  energy 
under  another  form.  It  means  that  at 
some  remote  period  a  vast  amount  of 


personal  energy  was  expended  in  raising 
the  family  into  this  high  position.  The 
founder  of  the  family  had  doubtless 
greater  energy  than  his  fellow-men,  and 
spent  it  in  raising  himself  and  his  family 
into  a  j)osition  of  advantage.  The  per- 
sonal element  may  have  long  since 
vanished  from  the  family,  but  it  has 
been  transmuted  into  something  else, 
and  it  enables  the  present  representative 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  owing  solely 
to  the  high  position  which  he  has  ac- 
quired through  the  efforts  of  another. 
We  thus  see  that  in  the  social  world  w^e 
have  what  may  be  justly  called  two 
kinds  of  energy,  namely — 

1.  Actual  or  personal  energy.  ^ 

2.  Energy  derived  from  position. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  thepliysieal  world. 

In  this,  as  in  the  social  world,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascend.  The  force  of  gravity 
may  be  compared  to  that  force  which 
keeps  a  man  down  in  the  world. 

If  a  stone  be  shot  upwards  with  great 
velocity,  it  may  be  said  to  have  in  it  a 
great  deal  of  actual  energy,  because  it 
has  the  power  of  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacle interposed  by  gravity  to  its  ascent, 
just  as  a  man  of  great  energy  has  the 
power  of  overcoming  obstacles. 

This  stone  as  it  continues  to  mount 
upwards  will  do  so  with  a  gradually  de- 
creasing velocity,  until  at  the  summit  of 
its  flight  all  the  actual  energy  with 
which  it  started  has  been  spent  in 
raising  it  against  the  force  of  gravity  to 
this  elevated  position.  It  is  now  mov- 
ing with  no  velocity,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  caught  and  lodged  upon  the 
top  of  a  house. 

Here,  then,  it  rests,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  move,  and  we 
naturally  inquire:  What  has  become  of 
the  energy  with  which  it  began  its 
flight  ?  Has  this  energy  disappeared 
fiom  the  universe  without  leaving  be- 
hind it  any  equivalent  ?  Is  it  lost  for 
ever,  and  utterly  wasted  ?  Far  from  it, 
the  actual  energy  with  Avhich  the  stone 
began  its  flight  has  no  more  disappear- 
ed fioni  the  universe  of  energy  than  the 
carbon  which  we  burn  in  our  fire  disap- 
pears from  tlie  universe  of  matter. 

It  has  only  changed  its  form  and  dis- 
appeared as  energy  of  actual  motion  in 
gaining  for  the  stone  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  the  force  of 
gravity. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  during  the  up- 
ward flight  of  tho  stone  its  energy  of  ac- 
tual motion  lias  gradually  become  chang- 
ed into  energy  of  position,  and  the  re- 
verse will  take  place  during  its  down- 
ward flight,  if  we  now  suppose  it  dis- 
lodged from,  the  top  of  the  house.  In 
this  latter  case  the  energy  of  position 
with  which  it  begins  its  downward  flight 
is  gradually  converted  into  energy  of 
actual  motion,  until  at  last,  when  it 
once  more  reaches  the  ground,  it  has 
the  same  amount  of  velocity,  and  there- 
fore of  actual  energy,  which  it  had  at 
flrst. 

Thus  we  have  also  in  the  physical 
world  two  kinds  of  energy  :  in  the  first 
place  we  have  that  of  actual  motion, 
and  in  the  next  we  have  that  of  position. 
We  see  from  this  how  intimate  is  the 
analogy  between  the  social  and  the  phy- 
sical worlds  as  regards  energy,  the  only 
diflference  being  that,  while  in  the  for- 
mer it  is  impossible  to  measure  energy 
with  exactness,  in  the  latter  we  can 
gauge  it  w^ith  the  utmost  precision,  for 
it  means  the  power  of  performing  work, 
and  work  (it  is  needless  to  mention  in 
this  mechanical  age)  is  capable  of  very 
accurate  measurement. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  energy 
in  the  universe,  and,  Proteus-like,  it  is 
always  changing  its  form.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  habit  we  should  have  un- 
derstood it  long  since,  but  it  was  only 
when  its  endeavors  to  escape  from  the 
grasp  of  the  experimentalist  were  of  no 
avail,  that  it  ceased  its  struggles  and 
told  us  the  truth. 

All  of  these  varieties  may,  however, 
be  embraced  under  the  two  heads  al- 
ready mentioned, — namely,  energy  of 
actual  motion  and  energy  of  jyosition. 

A  railway  train,  a  meteor,  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  represent  energy  of  motion, 
but  there  is  also  invisible  molecular  mo- 
tion which  does  not  the  less  exist  be- 
cause it  is  invisible.  Such  for  example 
is  heat,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  particles  of  hot  bodies  are  in 
very  violent  motion.  A  ray  of  light  is 
another  example  of  energy  of  motion, 
and  so  likewise  is  a  current  of  electrici- 
ty ;  and  if  we  associate  the  latter  with 
a  flash  of  lightning,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  flash  is  due  to  parti- 
cles of  air  that  have  been  intensely  heat- 
ed by  electricity  becoming  changed  in- 
New  Series. — Vol.  VIII.,  No.  5. 


to  heat.  Electricity  in  motion  is  pre- 
eminently a  silent  energy,  and  it  is  only 
when  changed  into  something  else  that 
its  character  becomes  violent. 

Then,  again,  as  reiiresenting  energy  of 
positio?i  we  may  instance  our  stone  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  or  a  head  of  water, 
both  of  which  derive  their  energy  from 
their  advantageous  position  with  respect 
to  gravity. 

But  there  are  other  forces  besides 
gravity.  Thus  a  watch  newly  wound  up 
is  in  a  condition  of  visible  advantage 
with  respect  to  the  force  of  the  main- 
spring, and  as  it  continues  to  go  it 
gradually  loses  this  energy  of  position, 
converting  it  into  energy  of  motion.  A 
cross-bow  bent  is  likewise  in  a  position 
of  advantage  with  respect  to  the  spring 
of  the  bow ;  and  when  its  bolt  is  dis- 
charged this  energy  of  position  is  con- 
verted into  energy  of  motion. 

Besides  this,  there  are  invisible  forms 
of  energy  of  position. 

When  we  tear  asunder  a  stone  from 
the  earth,  and  lodge  the  former  on  the 
top  of  a  house,  we  obtain  visible  energy 
of  position,  the  force  against,  which  we 
act  being  gravity. 

But  we  may  also  tear  asunder  from 
each  other  the  component  atoms  of  some 
chemical  compound,  our  act  here  being 
performed  against  the  very  powerful 
force  called  chemical  affinity. 

Thus  taking  a  particle  of  carbonic  acid 
we  may  tear  asunder  the  oxygen  from 
the  carbon,  and,  if  our  scale  of  operations 
be  sufliiciently  great,  we  shall  obtain 
separate  from  each  other  one  mass  of 
carbon  and  another  of  oxygen, — not, 
however,  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  energy  in  produc- 
ing this  separation. 

We  have,  however,  obtained  a  con- 
venient form  of  energy  of  position  as  the 
result  of  our  labors,  which  we  may 
keep  in  store  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  finally,  by  allowing  the  carbon  and 
oxygen  to  reunite, — that  is  to  say,  by 
burning  the  carbon, — we  may  recover  in 
the  shape  of  heat  and  light  the  energy 
which  we  originally  expended  in  forcing 
these  bodies  asunder. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  varieties 
of  energy  of  motion  and  of  position  have 
now  been  described,  and  the  remarks 
made  have  induced  the  belief  that  this 
thing,  energy,  this  capacity  which  exists 
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in  matter  for  performing  work  of  one 
kind  or  another,  is  by  no  means  a  fluc- 
tuating element  of  our  universe,  but  has 
a  reality  and  a  permanence  comparable 
to  that  which  we  associate  with  an  atom 
of  matter. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy,  a  principle  lately 
proved  by  Dr.  Joule,*  asserts  that  ener- 
gy, like  ordinary  matter,  is  incapable  of 
being  either  created  or  destroyed.  We 
will  endeavor  to  give  two  examples  in 
iUustration  of  this  great  hiw,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  attention. 

Let  us  first  ask,  with  Rumtbrd  and 
Davy,  When  a  hammer  has  struck  an 
anvil,  what  becomes  of  tlie  energy  of 
the  blow?  or  when  a  railway  train  in 
motion  has  been  stopped  by  the  break, 
what  becomes  of  the  energy  of  the  train  ? 
A  proper  understanding  of  what  here 
takes  place  will  very  much  conduce  to 
a  clear  conception  of  the  laws  of  energy. 

Unquestionably  in  both  these  in- 
stances enei'gy  seems  to  have  disappeared 
— to  have  vanished,  at  least,  from  that 
category  which  embraces  visible  energ}'^, 
and  we  are  taught  to  ask  if  the  disap- 
pearance means  annihilation  or  only  a 
change  of  form.  Let  us  examine  what 
other  phenomena  accompany  this  seeming 
disappearance.  It  is  well  known  that 
an  anvil  or  piece  of  metal  repeatedly 
struck  by  a  hammer  becomes  hot,  nay, 
even  red  hot,  if  the  process  be  continued 
long  enough.  It  is  also  known  that 
when  a  railway  train  is  stopped  there 
is  much  friction  at  the  break-wheel, 
from  which  on  a  dark  night  sparks 
may  be  seen  to  issue.  We  may  add 
to  these  the  experiment  of  Davy,  in 
which  two  pieces  of  ice  are  melted 
by  being  rubbed  against  each  other. 
The  concomitants  of  percussion  and 
friction  are  thus  seen  to  be  in  the 
first  place  an  apparent  destruction  of 
energy,  and  in  the  second  the  appa- 
rent generation  of  heat ;  and  this  mere 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  phenomena  is 
quite  enough  to  suggest  that  in  this 
case  mechanical  energy  is  changed  into 
heat. 

The  second  example  to  be  men- 
tioned in  illustration  of  the  laws  of 
energy  is  the  origin  of  coal  or  Avood. 

*  We  ought  not  to  omit  the  names  of  W.  R. 
Grove  and  Maj'^er  in  connection  with  this  gener- 
alization. 


Coal  or  wood,  as  w^e  all  know,  is  a  very 
concentrated  and  convenient  form  of 
enei'gy.  We  can  bring  a  great  deal  of 
heat  out  of  it,  or  we  can  make  it  do  a 
great  deal  of  mechanical  work. 

N'ow  as  wood  grows,  from  whence 
does  the  wood  derive  its  energy?  We 
are  entitled  to  ask  tliis  just  as  fairly  as 
from  what  source  it  derives  its  particles. 
The  wood,  we  answer,  derives  its  energy 
fi-om  the  sun's  rays.  Part  of  these  rays 
is  spent  in  decomposing  carbonic  acid 
in  the  leaves  of  plants,  ejecting  the 
oxygen  (one  of  the  products  of  this  de- 
composition) into  the  air,  but  retaining 
the  carbon  in  the  leaf,  and  ultimately 
building  up  the  woody  fibre  from  this 
very  carbon. 

Nothing  for  nothing  in  these  regions. 
The  sun's  energy  is  spent  in  producing 
the  wood  or  coal,  and  the  energy  of  the 
wood  or  coal  is  spent  (far  from  economi- 
cally, it  is  to  be  regretted)  in  warming 
our  houses  and  in  driving  our  engines. 

These  two  illustrations  will  tend  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers 
the  truth  of  the  grand  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy. 

The  principle  now  described  has  refer- 
ence, however,  merely  to  quantity,  and 
asserts  that  in  all  the  various  transmu- 
tations of  energy  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  creation  or  annihilation.  An  addi- 
tional principle  discovered  by  Sir  W. 
Thompson,  and  named  by  him  the  "  dis- 
sipation of  energy,"  refei's  to  quality. 
And  here  also  there  is  a  striking  analogy 
between  the  social  and  the  physical 
world;  for  as  in  the  social  world  there 
are  forms  of  energy  conducing  to  no 
useful  result,  so  likewise  in  the  physical 
world  there  are  degraded  forms  of  en- 
ergy from  Avhich  we  can  derive  no  ben- 
efit. And  as  in  the  social  world  a  man 
may  degrade  his  energy,  so  also  in  the 
physical  world  may  energy  be  degraded  ; 
in  both  worlds,  when  degradation  is 
once  accomplished,  a  com{)lete  recovery 
would  appear  to  be  impossible,  unless 
energy  of  a  superior  foi-m  be  communi- 
cated from  without. 

The  best  representative  of  superior 
energy  is  mechanical  effect.  Another  is 
heat  of  high  temperature,  or  the  means 
of  producing  this  in  the  shape  of  fuel. 

The  mechanical  energy  of  a  machine 
in  motion  may  not  only  give  us  useful 
work,  but,  if  we  choose,  we  can  trans- 
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mute  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  into 
all  other  forms  of  energy.  Again,  high- 
temperature  heat  is  another  very  useful 
form  of  energy,  and  by  means  of  the 
steam-engine  it  may  be  converted  into 
mechanical  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  heat  is  equally  diffused  or  spread 
about,  it  represents  the  most  degraded 
and  worthless  of  all  forms  of  energy. 
Nothing  of  value  can  be  accomplished 
by  its  means.  Thus,  for  instance,  there 
is  abundance  of  heat  spread  tliroughout 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  in  which  we 
now  write,  but  not  a  particle  of  all  this 
can  be  converted  into  useful  mechanical 
effect. 

Long  before  any  of  these  laws  Avere 
known,  the  superiority  of  certain  kinds 
of  energy  was  instinctively  recognized  ; 
and  desperate,  but  of  course  futile, 
efforts  have  ever  and  anon  been  made 
by  enthusiastic  visionaries  to  procure  a 
perpetual  motion  or  an  ever-burning 
light.  We  could  amuse  our  i-eaders,  if 
we  had  time,  with  some  of  these:  the 
lesson  they  teach  is,  that  no  ingenuity 
can  raise  a  superstructure  without 
foundations.  The  possibility  of  a  per- 
petual motion  still  lingers  in  the  mujds 
of  certain  enthusiasts,  but  the  idea  of 
an  ever-burning  light  has  vanished  long- 
since;  it  seems  more  than  the  other  to 
have  been  associated  with  pretensions 
to  magic.  Tims,  in  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minsti'el,"  we  find  the  monk  of 
St.  Mary's  Aisle  describing  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  the  grave  of  the  famous 
wizard  Michael  Scott : — 

"  Lo,  warrior !  now  the  cross  of  red 
Points  to  the  j^rave  of  the  mighty  dead; 
Witliin  it  burns  a  wondrous  hght, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night. 
That  lamp  shall  burn  uuquenchably. 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 

Now  the  law  of  the  dissipation  of 
energy  shows  us  at  once  why  a  per- 
petual motion  and  an  ever-burning  light 
are  both  equally  impossible.  It  asserts 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  universe 
to  change  the  superior  kinds  of  energy 
into  interior  or  degraded  kinds,  which 
latter  can  only  to  a  very  small  extent  be 
changed  back  again  into  superior  forms. 
Thus  we  have  seen  how  easy  it  is  by 
percussion  or  friction  to  transmute  all 
the  mechanical  energy  of  a  blow  or  visi- 
ble motion  into  heat,  but  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  heat  can  be  trans- 


muted back  into  visible  motion.  Theie 
is,  in  fact,  a  tendency  abroad  to  change 
all  kinds  of  energy  into  low-temperature 
heat  equally  spread  about, — a  thing  that 
is  of  no  ])Ossible  use  to  any  one. 

Seeing,  then,  that  our  existence  and 
Avell-being  dejiend  on  the  presence  in 
the  universe  of  a  large  quantity  of  supe- 
rior energy,  which  we  may  be  able  to 
utilize,  it  becomes  us  to  look  about  us, 
and  take  stock  as  it  were  of  the  goods 
that  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal. 
Now  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ever- 
burning lamp  is  the  sun,  and  a  near  ap- 
proach to  a  perpetual  motion  is  repre- 
sented by  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  and  it  will  shortly  ai)pear  that  it  is 
from  these  two  sources  of  superior  en- 
ergy that  we  draw  all  our  supplies  of 
this  indispensable  commodity. 

Of  the  two  sources  the  sun  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  Let  us  examine 
very  briefly  the  extent  of  our  obligations 
to  our  great  luminary.  In  the  first  place, 
without  his  energy  in  the  shape  of  heat 
and  light  evei'ything  in  the  world  would 
be  frozen  and  dark  ;  for  the  little  heat 
left,  being  unreeruited,  would  very  soon 
pass  off  into  space,  and  our  scanty  stock 
of  fuel  would  form  a  very  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  sun's  rays.  But  this  is  only  a 
small  part  of  what  we  get  from  the  sun, 
for  we  have  already  hinted  that  it  is  by 
means  of  the  energy  of  his  rays  as  ab- 
sorbed by  the  leaves  of  plants  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  decomposed,  and  coal  and 
wood  produced,  coal  being  a  product  of 
the  past  and  wood  of  the  present  nge. 

Food  has  the  same  origin  as  fuel  ;  it 
is  in  fact  the  fuel  which  we  burn  in  our 
own  bodies  instead  of  on  our  hearths 
or  in  our  engines.  Wi'hout  a  proper 
supply  of  food  we  should  soon  cease 
firstly  to  perform  work,  and  ultim;;te'y 
to  live,  and  the  more  hard  work  we 
have  to  accomplish  the  more  food  must 
be  taken. 

In  like  manner,  without  a  proper 
supply  of  fuel  a  steam-engine  would 
soon  cease  to  perform  work.  Again, 
wind  and  water  power,  or  the  power  of 
air  and  water  in  motion,  ought  not  to 
be  foi-gotten  as  forms  of  enei-gy  M'hich 
may  ibe  usefully  ajiplied.  These  also 
are  indirectly  due  to  our  luminary, 
whose  heat  produces  currents  in  tlie 
atmosphere,  and  also  carries  up  in  the 
form  of  vapor  tlie  waters  of  the    ocean 
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to  be  again  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
rain.  Windmills  and  watermills  are 
therefore  due  to  the  sun  as  well  as 
steam-power  and  muscular  energy.  Tidal 
energy  stands,  however,  on  another  foot- 
ing. The  tides  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun 
upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  the 
eneigy  Avhich  they  represent  is  not  de- 
rived from  these  luminaries,  but  from 
the  rotative  energy  of  onr  own  globe, 
whicli  is  gradually  losing  its  speed  of 
rotation  from  this  cause,  although  at  a 
rate  which  is  extremely  small,  indeed 
almost  infinitesimal. 

Is  it  then  the  case  that  we  have  been 
furnished  on  a  grand  scale  with  that 
which  enthusiasts  have  in  vain  tried  to 
imitate  on  a  small  one,  namely, — an  ever- 
burning light  and  a  perpetual  motion  ? 

If  we  allow  that  myriads  of  years 
bear  nearer  approach  to  eternity  than 
a  few  hours,  then  we  may  assert  that 
this  is  the  case ;  but  if  we  regard  all 
duration  and  all  magnitude  as  compara- 
tive, then  we  have  only  been  furnished 
on  a  large  scale,  as  regards  both  these 
elements,  with  what  we  can  ourselves 
produce  on  a  small  one. 

The  principle  of  degradation  is  at 
work  throughout  the  universe,  not  less 
surely,  but  only  more  slowly,  than  -when 
it  combats  our  puny  efforts,  and  it  will 
ultimately  render,  it  may  be,  the  whole 
universe,  but  more  assuredly  that  por- 
tion of  it  with  which  we  are  connected, 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  beings  like 
ourselves.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
the  life  of  the  universe  will  come  to  an 
end  not  less  certainly,  but  only  more 
slowly,  than  the  life  of  him  who  pens 
these  lines  or  of  those  who  read  them. 

It  is  desirable  to  state  clearly,  and  once 
for  all,  that  our  stand-point  in  what 
follows  is  that  of  students  of  physical 
science.  We  are  liere  only  as  such  stu- 
dents, and,  from  the  trilling  elevation 
which  we  may  have  reached  as  followers 
of  science,  we  shall  endeavor  to  answer, 
it  may  be  imperfectly,  but  yet  honestly, 
certain  questions  which  might  be  put 
to  us  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
knowing  "  how  the  day  goes." 

JNlore  particularly,  then,  with  regard 
to  the  place  of  lilie, — What  are  the  con- 
ditions necessary  in  order  that  the  uni- 
verse may  be  a  fit  abode  for  living  be- 
ino-s  ? 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  one 
of  these  conditions  is  the  existence  in 
the  universe  of  a  quantity  of  energy, 
not  in  a  thoroughly  degraded  state,  but 
capable  of  producing  useful  effect ;  we 
have  now  to  add  that  another  condition 
is  the  capability  of  great  delicacy  of  or- 
ganization. 

The  motions  of  the  universe  would 
seem  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  it  is  in  fact 
the  old  story  of  a  shield  with  two  sides, 
each  side  with  its  champion,  and  the 
quarrel  between  them  very  hot.  If  we 
reflect  we  shall  see  that  the  perfection 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  larger 
masses  of  the  universe,  such  as  planets, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  motions 
produced  are  eminently  capable  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  calculation.  But, 
on  the  otherhand,  the  very  perfection 
of  the  animated  beings  of  the  universe 
consists  in  the  fact  that  their  motions 
cannot  possibly  be  made  the  subject  of 
calculation.  A  man  who  could  predict 
his  own  motion  is  an  inconceivable  mon- 
ster ;  in  fact,  having  calculated  what  he 
is  about  to  do,  he  has  only  to  do  the 
opposite  in  order  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  hypothesis. 

This  freedom  which  is  given  to  ani- 
mated beings  is  nevertheless  held  quite 
in  conformity  with,  and  in  subjection  to, 
the  laws  of  energy  already  mentioned, 
but  it  requires  as  a  condition  of  its  ex- 
istence great  delicacy  of  organization. 

In  order  to  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  this  expression,  we  may  ima- 
gine to  ourselves  a  universe  consisting 
of  nothing  but  carbon  and  oxygen  sepa- 
rate from  one  another.  Such  a  universe 
would  possess  to  a  very  large  extent 
a  superior  kind  of  energy,  yet  we  cannot 
by  any  possibility  imagine  how  such 
materials  could  be  moulded  into  organ- 
ized forms  or  become  the  residence  of 
living  beings.  The  very  idea  of  its  sable 
monsters  provokes  a  smile,  although  we 
might  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  were  we 
asked  definitely  to  state  our  objection 
to  this  condition  of  things. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  this  imagi- 
nary universe  for  a  moment,  and  the 
nature  of  its  deficiency  will  soon  appear. 
If  on  fire,  it  will  continue  to  burn  at  a 
rate  which  may  be  calculated  without 
much  trouble ;  if  not  on  tire,  it  will 
continue  as  it  is.  Tliere  is  not,  there- 
fore, in  such  a  universe  any,  or  hardly 
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any,  capacity  for  producing  or  sustaining 
delicate  organizations  possessing  freedom 
of  motion. 

A  living  being  (at  least  one  of  a  supe- 
rior ordei-)  is  not  only  a  machine  eai)ai)Ie 
of  ])roducing  motion,  but  of  producing 
it  discontinuously,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways  which  cannot  be  calculated  upon 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  class  of  ma- 
chines analogousto  some  extent  to  living 
bodies.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  gun 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  and  very 
delicately  poised,  then  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  very  small  amount  of  energy 
upon  the  trigger  a  stupendous  mecha- 
nical result  may  be  achieved,  which  may 
be  greatly  varied  ;  touch  the  trigger, 
and  the  gun  is  discharged,  driving  out 
the  ball  with  great  velocity.  The  di- 
rection of  its  path  will,  however,  depend 
upon  the  pointing  of  the  gun  ;  if  well 
pointed,  it  may  explode  a  magazine, — 
nay,  even  win  an  empire. 

Here  then  there  is  a  very  stupendous 
result  in  the  way  of  visible  motion  pro- 
duced through  the  agency  of  a  very 
small  amount  of  energy  bestoAved  upon 
the  trigger,  and  all  in  conformity  with 
the  conservation  of  energy,  since  it  is  a 
certain  kind  of  energy  of  position  re- 
sident in  the  gun]30wcier  that  has  been 
changed  into  mechanical  eftect ;  but  yet 
the  result  cannot  be  acliieved  without 
the  application  of  this  small  amount  of 
directive  energy  to  the  trigger,  for  if  the 
trigger  be  touched  too  lightly  the  gun 
will  not  go  off.  The  small  amount  of 
energy  bestowed  u|)on  the  trigger  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  the  parent  or  source 
of  the  much  larger  amount  of  energy  of 
the  cannon-ball.  We  have  in  fact  here 
a  machine  of  great  though  Ji)iite  delicacy 
of  construction. 

It  is  not,  however,  impossible  to  sup- 
pose a  machine  of  infinite  delicacy  of 
construction.  We  may,  for  instance, 
imagine  an  electric  arrangement  so  deli- 
cate that  by  an  amount  of  directive 
energy  less  than  any  assignable  quantity 
a  current  may  be  made  to  start  suddenly, 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  (as  far  as  physical 
results  are  concerned)  explode  a  maga- 
zine on  the  other  side.  Indeed,  the 
forces  of  nature  appear  to  be  such  that 
an  infinite  delicacy  of  construction  is 
not  inconceivable. 

We  have  thus  considered  two  cases 
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of  machines  having  great  defu-acy  of 
construction.  In  the  former  of  these  it 
required  a  ceitain  finite  and  definite 
amount  of  energy  to  be  expended  on 
the  trigger  before  the  gun  was  dis- 
charged, but  in  the  second  case  things 
were  brought  to  such  a  pass  that  by  an 
application  of  an  amount  of  energy  less 
than  any  assignable  quantity,  the  elec- 
tric circuit  would  be  rendered  complete. 
The  first  case  in  fact  represents  a  ma- 
chine of  great  but  yet  finite  delicacy  ; 
the  latter,  a  machine  of  infinite  delicacy 
of  construction. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  state  the  various 
conceivable  functions  that  life  may  be 
supposed  to  discharge  with  relation  to 
the  energy  of  the  universe :  we  say  con- 
ceivable, for  in  the  sequel  the  reader 
will  be  called  on  to  select  from  a  list  of 
four  kinds  of  action,  of  which  two, 
although  conceivable,  are  yet  extremely 
improbable.  Our  choice  therefore  must 
finally  be  restricted  to  two  conceptions, 
neither  of  which  is  inconceivable  or  im- 
possible as  far  as  the  laws  of  energy  are 
concei-ned  ;  and  between  these  two  we 
must  finally  choose  on  other  giounds 
than  can  with  propriety  be  treated  of  in 
this  article. 

There  are  four  functions  w^hich  life 
or  intelligence  may  be  supposed,  to  dis- 
charge. In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
purely  materialistic  view  of  life,  which 
may  be  stated  thus  : 

A  living  being  is  a  very  complicated 
machine,  consisting  of  matter  very  deli- 
cately organized,  but  containing  besides 
no  other  principle  ;  so  that,  if  we  knew^ 
completely  the  laws  of  matter  and  the 
position  of  the  various  particles  which 
constitute  the  machine,  and  if  we  knew 
at  the  same  moment  the  disposition  of 
the  exterior  universe  w^liich  is  capable 
of  influencing  the  machine,  and  if  our 
methods  of  calculation  were  sufficiently 
developed,  w^e  should  be  able  to  predict 
all  future  motions  of  the  living  being. 

The  second  hypothesis  is,  that  life  or 
intelligence  has  the  capacity  for  creating 
energy.  This  view  is  so  very  impro- 
bable that  we  may  dismiss  it  with  a 
very  few  remarks.  What  we  can  say 
with  truth  is  that,  in  all  experiments 
and  observations  which  we  have  been 
able  to  examine  thoroughly,  energy  is 
not  created.    It  is  conceivable  that  there 
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may  be  a  region  beyond  our  ken  in 
which  energy  is  created,  but,  arguing 
according  to  the  principles  which  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  our  guides  in 
such  matters,  we  must  pronounce  the 
creation  of  energy  by  a  living  being  to 
be  out  of  the  question.* 

The  third  conceivable  hypothesis  re- 
garding the  function  of  life  is  that 
which  asserts  that  life,  although  it  cannot 
create  energy,  can  yet  transmute  imme- 
diately, and  by  virtue  of  its  presence,  a 
finite  quantity  of  energy  from  one  form 
to  another.  It  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  immediately. 
Referring  to  the  gun  with  a  delicate 
trigger,  which  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  motion  of  the  ball  was  the 
energy  bestowed  upon  the  trigger:  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  motion  was  the 
aeriform  state  which  the  gunpowder  had 
assumed,  while  again  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  change  of  state  in  the  gun- 
powder was  the  heat  developed  by  the 
explosion  of  the  fulminating  powder  in 
the  touch-hole,  and  the  cause  of  the 
powder's  exploding  was  the  blow  given 
to  it  by  the  hammer  of  the  lock.  The 
blow  again  may  be  traced  to  the  action 
of  the  lock-spring,  which  is  set  free  to 
act  through  the  small  impulse  com- 
municated to  the  trigger.  We  see  from 
this  that  whenever  a  finite  amount  of 
energy  changes  its  form, — as  for  instance, 
when  the  chemical  energy  of  the  gun- 
powder is  changed  into  the  mechanical 
energy  of  the  ball, — we  naturally  look  to 
some  material  circumstance  which  pre- 
cedes and  explains  this  change.  We 
may  be  quite  certain  that  "the  gun- 
powder will  not  explode  unless  a  small 
quantity  of  high-temperature  heat  be 
communicated  to  it,  nor  will  the  fulmi- 
nating powder  explode  unless  it  receives 
the  blow,  nor  will  the  blow  be  given 
unless  the  trigger  is  pulled. 

Thus,  in  this  example,  if  we  are  able 
to  change  some  energy  which  we  have 
at  hand  into  visible  energy  sufficient  to 
pull  the  trigger,  that  small  change  will 
form  the  original  germ  of  the  much 
greater  one  implied  in  the  explosion  of 
the  jiowder  and  the  motion  of  the  ball, 
or  rather  it  will  be  the  first  link    in    a 


*  This  waa  recognized  at  an  early  period  by 
Carpenter  and  Joule. 


series  of  changes  of  which  the  last  is         ■ 
the    motion     of    the    ball  ;    and    so    in 
similar   machines  we   find   a  change  of        ; 
eneigy  preceded  by  some  other  change,         ' 
perh.'ips  much  smaller  in  amount,  which 
exjjlains    it.       And     now    the    question 
arises,  Can  life,  while  it  does  not  create 
energy,  be  yet  the  im7nediate  cause  of  the         | 
change    of  a   finite   quantity  of  energy 
from  one  form  to  another,  which  change 
would   not   have   taken   place   without         ' 
the  ])resence  of  life,  and  which  is  not,         | 
therefore,  preceded  by  a  material  cause         i 
in  the  shape  of  a  parent  change  of  energy  ?         : 
We  cannot  readily  allow  that  life  can 
act  thus,  for  this   would  imply  ttiat  of         i 
the   finite    and   measurable    changes  of 
energy  which  take  place  in  the  universe, 
and  which   therefore  either  are,  or  may         i 
become,    subjects    of    experiment    and         i 
observation,  some  are  immediately  pre-         ! 
ceded  by  a  material  cause,  and  some  by        J 
an  immaterial  one,  and  that  this  is  the         ! 
regular  system  of  things  ;  to  the  minds         I 
of    most    men    an    unceitaiiny   of  this 
nature    in    the    immediate    causes     of        1 
measurable  results  will  appear  improb-         -. 
able  d priori  •  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  view         I 
entirely  unsupported  by  experiment  and 
observation.     Let  us,  therefore,  dismiss         ' 
this   view    of    the    action    of    life,    and 
consider    the    only    other    view    of    its         I 
action  which  appears  to  be  possible.  j 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  life  can  i 
neither  create  energy  nor  yet  imme- 
diately transform  a  finite  amount  of 
energy  from  one  form  to  another,  may 
not  the  living  being  be  an  organization 
of  infinite  delicacy,  by  means  of  which  i 
a  principle  in  its  essence  distinct  from  " 
matter,  by  impressing  upon  it  an  in- 
finitely small  amount  of  directive  energy, 
may  bring  about  perceptible  results  ?  We 
have  shown  that  such  a  class  of  machine 
is  conceivable,  when  we  suggested  a  cer- 
tain electrical  arrangement,  and  we  know 
that  our  bodies  are  machines  of  exquisite 
delicacy.  Such  a  mode  of  action  of  the 
vital  principle  is  not,  therefore,  incon- 
ceivable, and,  by  supposing  that  it  does 
not  immediately  change  a  finite  quantity 
of  energy  from  one  form  to  another,  we 
get  rid  of  that  element  of  irregularity 
which  we  catmot  easily  admit  to  be 
consistent  with  the  order  of  nature. 
We  are  thus  j)resented  with  two  hyjx)- 
theses  of  the  action  of  life.  The  "first 
of  these  is  the  materialistic  hypothesis 
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which  denies  the  existence  of  life  as  a 
principle  apart  from  matter ;  while  the 
other  allows  the  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent princi])le,  but  assumes  its  action 
to  take  place  thronoh  the  medinni  of  a 
machine  of  infinite  delicacj^,  so  that  by 
a  piimordial  im})ulse  of  less  than  any 
assignable  amount  a  finite  and  visible 
outcome  is  produced.  These  are  the  two 
alternatives,  and  it  is  not  within  our 
province  to  attempt  to  decide  between 
them.  Tlie  battle  must  be  fought  in 
other  pages  than  ours,  and  by  other 
wenpons  than  those  which  we  can 
produce. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  the  wonderful  principle  of 
delicacy  which  aj^pears  to  pervade  the 
universe  of  life.  We  see  how  from  an 
exceedingly  small  primordial  impulse 
great  and  visible  results  are  produced. 
In  the  mysterious  brain  chamber  of  the 
solitary  student  we  conceive  some  obscure 
transmutation  of  energy.  Light  is, 
however,  thrown  upon  one  of  the  laws 
of  nature  ;  the  transcendent  power  of 
steam  as  a  motive  agent  has,  let  us 
imagine,  been  grasped  by  the  human 
mind.  Presently  the  scene  widens,  and 
as  we  proceed,  a  solitary  engine  is  seen 
to  be  performing,  and  in  a  laborious  way 
converting  heat  into  Avork  ;  we  proceed 
further  and  further  until  the  prospect 
expands  into  a  scene  of  glorious  ti'iumph, 
and  the  imperceptible  streamlet  of 
thought  that  rose  so  obscurely  has 
swelled  into  a  mighty  river,  on  which 
all  the  projects  of  humanity  are  em- 
barked. 

And  now  a  hint  to  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  adopt  that  theory  of  life  which 
demands  an  infinite  delicacy  of  con- 
struction. 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  in  cer- 
tain states  of  excitement  there  is  action 
at  a  distance?  This  is  a  field  of  inquiry 
which  men  of  science  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  enter,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  it  appears  to  be  given  over  to  im- 
postors. We  need  scarcely,  after  this, 
inform  the  reader  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  so-called  spiritual  manifestations ; 
nevertheless  we  ask,  does  there  not  ap- 
pear to  be  an  amount  of  floating  evi- 
dence for  impressions  derived  from  a 
distance  in  a  way  that  we  cannot  ex- 
plain ?  For  are  not  the  most  curious 
and  inexplicable  actions  of  instinct  those 


in  which  distance  seems  to  be  set  at 
naught  ?  Then,  again,  if  we  take  the 
element  time,  instead  of  distance : — 
who  has  not  felt  some  past  scenes  per- 
ha])S  of  his  early  childhood,  called  up 
suddenly  and  vividly  before  him  by 
some  trivial  sight,  or  sound,  or  smell  ? 
May  there  not,  after  all,  be  a  deep  phy- 
sical meaning  in  these  words  of  the 
poet : — 

"Tot  still,  from  time  to  time,  vague  and  forlorn, 
From  the  soul's  subterranean  depth  upborne, 
As  from  an  infinitely  distant  land 
Gome  airs  and  floating  echoes,  and  convey 
A  melancholy  unto  all  our  day." 

Hitherto  we  have  been  confining  our 
thoughts  to  the  realms  of  life,  in  which 
the  principle  of  delicacy  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  the  results  of  a  preceding 
article  will  have  prepared  our  readers 
for  a  wider  application  of  this  principle. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  organic  world  tliat 
we  see  a  delicacy  of  construction,  but 
in  the  inorganic  also.  Thus  it  will  be 
remembered  that,  in  discussing  the 
molecular  state  of  the  sun,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  one  of  great 
delicacy,  so  that  in  our  luminary  a  very 
small  cause  might  be  the  parent  of 
enormous  effects,  of  a  visible  and  me- 
chanical nature.  And  when  we  came 
to  analyze  the  behavior  of  sun-spots, 
we  found  that  this  behavior  had  a 
manifest  relation  to  the  positions  of  the 
two  planets  Venus  and  Jupiter,  although 
these  two  planets  are  never  so  near  the 
sun  as  they  are  to  our  own  earth.  We 
have  also  shown  that  sun-spots  or  solar 
disturbances  appear  to  be  accompanied 
by  disturbances  of  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism, and  these  again  by  auroral  displays. 
Besides  this,  we  have  some  reason  to 
suppose  a  connection  between  sun-spots 
and  the  meteorology  of  our  globe.  From 
all  these  circumstances  we  cannot  fail  to 
remark  that  the  different  members  of 
our  system  (and  the  thought  may  be 
extended  to  other  systems)  are  more 
closely  bound  together  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed.  Mutual  relations  of 
a  mathematical  nature  we  were  aware  of 
before,  but  the  connection  seems  to  be 
much  more  intimate  than  this — they 
feel,  they  throb  together  ;  they  are  per- 
vaded by  a  principle  of  delicacy  even  as 
we  are  ourselves. 

We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  might  be  expected  if 
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we  suppose  that  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
without  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
laws  of  matter,  pervades  the  universe, 
exercising  a  directive  energy  cnpable  of 
comparison  with  that  which  is  exercised 
by  a  living  being.  In  both  cases  delicacy 
of  construction  would  appear  to  be  the 
thing  required  for  an  action  of  this  na- 
ture. 

Bearing  in  mind,  however,  our  physical 
stand-point,  we  cannot  venture  to  offer 
any  further  remark  on  this  subject. 
Whether  such  a  mode  of  action  is  a 
fact  must  be  decided  by  other  conside- 
rations ;  whether  it  would  appear  to  be 
physically  possihU  is  a  question  which 
we  may  suppose  put  to  us,  and  which 
we  have  ventured  to  answer  as  above. 
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TWO    ABDICATIONS— DIOCLETIAN      AND 

CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

"With  mine  own  hand  I  give  away  my  crown  ; 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state  ; 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths." 
Shakespeare. — "  King  Richard  W 

That  sovereigns  in  the  full  exercise  of 
imperial  power — the  idol  of  their  hopes 
and  the  object  of  their  lives,  freely  in- 
dulged without  scruples  of  conscience  or 
moderation,  when  passion  or  prejudice 
predominates  in  their  hearts — should 
voluntarily  resign  that  power  and  de- 
scend into  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  is 
one  of  those  extraordinai'y  cliaptcrs  in 
human  history  that  seldom  presents  itself 
for  our  perusal ;  and  when  it  does  so, 
calls  for  profound  examination  and  re- 
flection. 

The  two  most  celebrated  instances  on 
record  are  those  of  Diocletian  and  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Not  only  in  this  particidar 
act,  but  in  their  general  characters  and 
dealings,  we  recognize  many  features  of 
close  resemblance.  We  find  similar  re- 
sults produced  by  similar  causes,  and 
personal  ambition  more  uniformly  carried 
out  by  policy  than  by  violence.  Re- 
raaAable  exceptions  there  are  to  their 
usual  sytem,  in  the  practice  of  both  mon- 
archs.  For  instance,  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate prosci'iption  of  the  Christians,  as  a 
body,  by  the  Pagan,  and  in  the  particu- 
lar persecution  of  the  Protestants  as  a 
sect,  by  the  Christian  emperor.  It  ap- 
pears, also,  to  be  quite  certain  that  of 
the    ebullitions  of  intolerance,  the   lat- 


ter was,  by  far,  the  most  unrelenting  and 
destructive.  If  we  are  to  trust  the 
authority  of  Grotius,  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  suffered  death  upon 
religious  grounds  in  the  Netherlands 
alone  during  his  single  reign,  and  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.  This  number 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  primitive  martyrs 
under  three  centuries  of  Roman  pagan- 
ism. Grotius  relates  the  fiict  in  his  "  An- 
nals," and  Gibbon  refers  to  the  relative 
enumeration,  with  the  complacency  that 
might  be  expected  from  him.  Fi-a  Paolo, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent," 
reduces  the  aggregate  of  Belgic  sufferers 
to  fifty  thousand.  The  monk  wrote 
first,  but  Grotius  was  a  native  of  the 
country.  If  Ave  place  them  on  a  par  in 
learning  and  veracity,  and  divide  the 
total  amount  of  the  massacred  as  given 
bj'^  each,  seventy-five  thousand  will  still 
leave  the  balance  of  barbarism  weighing 
heavily  against  the  Christian  op|)ressor. 

In  our  own  days  we  have  seen  successful 
soldiers  ascend  thrones  ;  Napoleon,  from 
being  a  subaltern  of  artillery  ;  Murat 
and  Bernadotte,  from  the  ranks  as  pri- 
vates. But  Diocletian  rose  even  from  a 
lower  state.  His  parents  were  slaves  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Roman  senator, 
and  he  himself  was  born  in  thraldom. 
His  original  name,  Docles,  euphonized 
into  the  Grecian  Diodes,  and  the  Latin 
Diocletianus,  was  derived  fi"om  a  small 
Dalmatian  town  called  Doclin,  of  which 
his  mother  was  a  native.  His  father 
])urcliased  the  freedom  of  the  family,  and 
trained  his  son  up  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  Diocletian,  at  thirty-eight,  had 
risen  to  the  command  of  the  body-guards 
when  Numeriau  was  cut  off  b}''  Aper,  liis 
father  in-law,  A,  D.  284,  and  the  generals 
and  tribunes  of  the  army  elected  their 
favorite  leader  to  revenge  and  succeed 
the  murdered  emperor. 

It  was  said  of  Diocletian — by  Lactan- 
tius — that  he  was  not  personally  brave. 
Assui-edly  he  had  not  tlie  constitutional 
love  of  combat  which  characterized  At- 
tila,  Coiur  de  Lion,  and  Charles  of 
Sweden  ;  but  he  was  always  found  to 
be  sufficiently  valorous  for  the  duty 
he  had  to  perform.  Like  Augustus, 
who  has  also  been  charged  M'ith  lack  of 
eournge,  and  on  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence, he  was  inherently  a  politician 
rather  than  a  wairior,  an  administrator  iu 
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the  buroan  more  tliana  2:eneral  in  tlie 
field  ;  winning,  after  his  elevation,  many 
of  his  most  important  victories  by  his 
lieutenants,  and  not  by  his  own  per.-^onal 
skill  or  prowess.  In  the  last  nnmed 
practice  he  was  closely  Ibllowed  by 
Charles  tlie  Fifth,  and  both  Avere  equally 
judicious  and  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  tlieir  deputies.  Maxiraian,  Galerius, 
and  Const antius,  under  Diocletian,  were 
the  swords  of  Rome,  as  subsequently, 
under  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Prosper  Colonna,  Pescnra,  Del 
Guasto,  and  Da  Leyva,  were  the  right 
arms  of  Spain  and  Austria. 

When  the  Roman  army  of  the  East,  on 
the  plains  of  Chalcedon,  elevated  Dio- 
cletian, by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
judgment  seat,  he  summoned  the  culprit 
Aper  to  his  presence.  Having  piously 
invoked  the  sun  to  witness  his  own  solemn 
denial  of  all  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Numerian, — a  jireliminary  exculpation 
which  implies  either  that  he  had  been 
suspected, orthat  he  suspected  himself, — 
he  proceeded  to  execute  justice  on  the 
assassin,  with  his  own  hand  and  sword, 
as  he  stood  in  chains  before  the  tribunal, 
and  without  allowing  him  time  to  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty  to  the  charge.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  anxious  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  as  Macbeth  was  to  dis- 
pose of  the  two  drunken  and  drowsy 
chamberlains  of  King  Duncan,  fearing, 
perhaps,  unseasonable  disclosures  if  he 
were  suffered  to  speak  ;  or  it  might  be 
from  a  superstitious  remembrance  of 
the  pmming  prophecy  made  to  him  in 
his  youth,  that  after  killing  a  wild-boar 
{Aper),  he  should  reach  the  imperial 
dignity.  It  would  have  been  more  dig- 
nified as  well  as  more  conclusive  in 
favor  of  his  own  innocence  had  he  con- 
signed the  criminal  to  the  Tristnn  I'FIer- 
mite  of  the  camp  to  be  dealt  with  in  tlie 
regular  way,  by  pronouncing  the  usual 
formula,  caput  ohnube  hvjus,  or  Deliga 
ad paJxim.  The  coup  de  thefi,tre,  how- 
ever, produced  its  full  eff"ect,  for  fifty 
thousand  applauding  spectators  immedi- 
ately hailed  the  amateur  executioner  as 
master  of  the  Roman  world.  The  scep- 
tre thus  placed  in  his  hand  he  wielded 
for  twenty-one  years  with  combined  pru- 
dence, decision,  and  success. 

Diocletian  was  a  man  altogether  artifi- 
ficially  moulded.  If  he  had  strong  pas- 
sions, he  seldom  gave  way  to  them,  and 


if  inwardly  disturbed,  he  exhibited  no 
outward  symptoms  of  the  storm.  That 
he  was  not  naturally  cruel  or  tyrannical, 
as  generally  stated  by  historians,  seems 
to  be  contradicted  by  his  treatment  of 
the  Christians;  but  of  that  great  ])erse- 
cution  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  more  impassible  Galerius,  and  not 
Diocletian,  was  the  immediate  instigator 
and  instrument.  Diocletian  signed  the 
decree,  with  some  hesitation,  a  very 
short  time  before  his  abdication,  but 
left  to  his  successors  the  odium  of  seeing 
it  carried  out. 

Gibbon  and  other  writers  speak  of 
Diocletian  as  "  having  acquired  tiie  glory 
of  giving  to  the  woi-ld  the  first  example 
of  tlie  resignation  of  sovereign  power, 
which  has  not  had  many  imitators."  Do 
they  forget  Sylla  ?  or  do  they  consider  that 
because  he  was  not  king  or  emperor  by 
name,  his  title  of  perpetual  dictator  was 
less  than  that  of  absolute  monarch  ?  If 
so,  they  aigue  on  a  distinction  without 
a  difference,  and  merely  quil)l)le  upon 
words.  The  dictator's  act  was  not  only 
an  earlier  instance,  but  one  more  start- 
ling and  defiant,  seeing  that  he  was  stain- 
ed with  the  recent  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  his  compatriots,  that  he  walked  fear- 
lessly in  public,  without  guards,  on  the 
scene  of  his  proscriptions,  and  died  in 
his  bed. 

Diocletian  had  to  fight  for  the  throne 
which  had  been  foretold  to  him  within 
eight  months  after  his  election.  Carinus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Numerian,  who 
wielded  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the 
West,  determined  to  dispute  what  he 
had  some  pretence  for  considering  his 
lawful  inheritance.  In  a  battle  fought 
at  Margus,  on  the  Danube,  by  dint  of 
superior  numbers,  he  nearly  obtained  a 
victory ;  but  a  tribune,  whose  wife  ho 
had  seduced,  seizing  the  op])ortunity  of 
avenging  private  wrong,  stabbeil  him  in 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  and  left  the 
Dalmatian  adventurer  Avithout  a  rival. 
The  civil  war  being  thus  concluded  at  a 
stroke,  the  conqueror  inaugurated  his 
reign  by  a  universal  amnesty,  retaining 
all  the  great  public  officers  in  their  posts, 
and  appearing,  by  his  general  system, 
to  prefer  the  service  of  the  State  to  the 
gratification  of  private  feelings.  He 
declared  his  intention  of  governing  on  ■ 
the  jihilosophic  principles  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  after  the  example  of  that 
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illustrious  emperor,  gave  himself  a  col- 
league in  the  person  of  his  old  friend 
and  comrade,  Maximian,  on  wliora  lie 
bestowed,  at  iirst,  the  subordinate  title 
of  Caesar,  and  afterwards  elevated  to 
his  own  level  by  that  of  Augustus. 

Maximian  was  a  rude  soldier,  born 
a  peasant,  utterly  uneducated,  and  un- 
polished in  appearance  and  manners. 
Wlien  his  flatterers  told  him  that  his 
warlike  deeds  entitled  him  to  be  ranked 
with  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  he  smiled 
grimly  at  the  compliment,  although  he 
had  never  heard  the  names  of  those 
heroes  before.  He  was  as  unscrupulous 
as  active,  and  ever  ready  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  harsh  measures,  which 
his  more  artful  coadjutor  might  find  it 
convenient  to  direct  without  wishing  to 
acknowledge.  Yet  they  continued  to 
be  warm  friends  even  on  the  throne. 
The  turbulent  spirit  of  Maximian  bowed 
before  the  genius  of  Diocletian,  and 
confessed  the  ascendency  of  mind  over 
mere  physical  energy.  They  assumed 
respectively  the  titles  of  Jovius  and 
Herculius,  as  emblematical  of  wisdom 
and  strength  ;  and  the  venal  supersti- 
tion of  the  age  admitted  while  it  ap- 
plauded the  distinction. 

But  the  barbarians,  who  threatened 
the  Roman  empire  on  every  side, 
were  numerous  and  indefatigable. 
They  appeared  ever  to  increase,  like 
the  heads  of  the  liydra,  with  partial 
extermination.  A  further  sub-division 
of  power  became  necessary,  which  led 
to  the  appointment  of  Galerius  and 
Constantius — named  Chlorus,  from  his 
pale  complexion — to  the  secondary  title 
of  Ccesars,  which  placed  them  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  conferred  the 
riglits  of  succession.  Galerius  had  been 
originally  a  herdsman,  but  Constantius 
was  nobly  descended.  As  generals, 
they  were  equal  in  reputation.  In  moral 
endowments,  the  latter  was  amiable  and 
enlightened ;  the  former,  from  his  habit- 
ual rudeness  and  severity,  was  usually 
designated  the  younger  Maximian.  They 
became  respectively  sons-in-law  to  the 
two  elder  emperors — Galerius  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Diocletian,  and  Con- 
stantius the  daughter  of  Maximian. 
The  three  juniors  governed,  each  as 
sovereign  M'ithin  his  own  allotted  dis- 
trict, without  personal  jealousy,  and  in 
acknowledged  deference  to  their  senior. 


Julian,  the  apostate  Emperor,  who  drew 
the  characters  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Roman  purple,  describes  this  legislative 
harmony  as  resembling  a  chorus  of  mu.sic 
regulated  and  kept  in  tune  by  the  master 
hand  of  the  conductor.  The  appoint- 
ments were  not  made  all  at  once,  but 
followed  progressively  within  seven 
years.  This  division  of  duties  was  uti- 
doubtedly  an  able  conception  on  the 
part  of  "Diocletian,  in  which  personal 
selfishness  had  no  share.  His  clear  judg- 
ment also  was  eminently  displayed  in 
the  individual  selection.  The  progress 
of  events  speedily  indicated  the  profound 
sagacity  of  the  theory  and  practice. 

The  policy  of  Diocletian  encouraged 
perpetual  dissensions  amongst  the  sur- 
rounding barbai'ians,  wd)ich  removed  in- 
vasion from  his  own  territories.  The 
subjects  of  Rome  were  thus  relieved 
from  an  annual  scourge,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  frontier  provinces  tilled  the 
land  in  peace  and  confidence,  no  longer 
dreading  that  the  harvest  would  be  pil- 
laged from  them  by  an  irruption  of 
Goths,  Vandals,  or  Alemanni.  Gaul 
rose  in  rebellion  under  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  peasants;  but  Maximian 
speedily  restored  obedience.  Britain 
revolted  under  Carausius,  and  years 
elapsed  before  that  important  outpost 
was  recovered  by  Constantius.  Egypt 
and  Afi-ica  followed  the  contagious  ex- 
ample. Diocletian  conducted  this  war 
in  person,  and  brought  it  to  a  triumph- 
ant issue  with  his  usual  good  fortune. 
Alexandria  surrendered  after  a  siege  of 
eight  months,  and  was  visited  with  vm- 
relenting  rigor.  Many  thousands  of  the 
citizens  were  put  to  death,  and  few  of 
the  rebels  or  those  suspected  of  dis- 
loyalty escaped  without  confiscation  and 
exile.  The  cities  of  Busiris  and  Coptos 
were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
so  completely,  that,  after  a  few  years, 
no  vestiges  could  be  traced  of  their 
former  grandeur.  There  was  cruelty  in 
this  severe  retribution,  equal  to  that 
with  which  Charles  the  Fifth,  many  cen- 
turies later,  treated  his  native  city  of 
Ghent  on  a  similar  provocation.  ]>ut 
there  was  both  prudence  and  humanity 
in  the  edict  published  by  Diocletian  for 
the  destruction  of  all  books  which 
treated  of  and  encouraged  the  delusion 
of  alchemy — the  transmutation  of  coarser 
metals  into  gold  and  silver.     The  good 
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sense  of  the  Emperor  saw  tlirouoli  the 
folly  of  such  attenij)ts,  and  the  niischiev- 
ons  consequences  of  their  indulgence. 
The  books,  however,  were  less  ancient 
than  they  have  sometimes  been  consid- 
ered, and  the  art  itself,  instead  of  being 
traceable  to  Pythagoras,  Solomon,  or 
Hermes,  was  ascertained  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin. 

Egypt  being  completely  reduced,  it 
was  then  considered  necessary  to  eiface 
the  stain  inflicted  on  the  credit  of  Kome 
by  the  Persians,  and  to  punish  the  suc- 
cessors of  Artaxerxes  for  the  ca]itivity 
and  death  of  Valerian.  This  important 
service  was  committed  to  Galerius,  while 
Diocletian  fixed  liis  own  head-quarters 
at  Antioch,  remote  from  the  actual  field 
of  battle,  but  near  enough  to  superin- 
tend the  plan  of  campaign.  The  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  a 
locality  fatal  to  Poman  prowess,  as  h.av- 
ing  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Crassus.  Tliree  actions  were  fought, 
and  in  the  last  Galerius  sustained  a 
total  overthrow,  attributable  entirely  to 
his  own  rashness  in  attacking  myriads 
with  an  inconsiderable  force.  When  the 
discomfited  lieutenant,  leaving  his 
slaughtered  army  where  they  fell,  reined 
up  his  panting  steed  before  the  walls  of 
Antioch,  he  was  received,  not  as  a  friend 
and  colleague,  but  as  a  disobedient  sa- 
trap who  had  neglected  or  exceeded  bis 
orders.  For  more  than  a  mile  he  was 
compelled  to  precede  the  Emperor's 
chariot  on  foot,  still  wearing  the  em- 
blems of  command,  but  publicly  degra- 
ded in  the  eyes  of  the  court  and  the 
people.  His  haughty  spirit  cherished 
the  memory  of  that  bitter  hour,  which 
some  authors  say  he  subsequently  retali- 
ated by  coercing  the  retirement  of  his 
benefactor,  and  divesting  it  of  the  grace 
of  voluntary  renunciation.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  Galerius  consoled  him- 
self by  submissively  entreating  another 
trial,  which,  being  granted,  enabled  him 
to  retrieve  his  lost  honor  and  the  credit 
of  the  Roman  arms.  The  Persians,  com- 
manded by  their  King,  Narses,  were 
routed  in  a  great  battle,  leaving  their 
camp,  with  its  incalculable  booty,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  victors.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  relates  an  incident  in  connection 
with  this  event,  which  shows  that  the 
Roman  soldiers  of  that  day  were  simple 
in   their   habits   and   ideas.     A  basr  of 


shining  leather,  filled  with  large  pearls, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  legionary  pri- 
vate. He  kept  the  bag,  the  value  of 
which  he  understood,  but  the  contents 
being,  in  his  estimation,  useless,  he 
threw  them  away.  Similar  stories  have 
been  related  of  the  ignoi-ance  of  our 
own  soldiery,  when  rambling  in  search 
of  curiosities  through  the  palaces  of 
Delhi,  Lucknow,  and  Pekin. 

The  wives,  sisters,  and  children  of  the 
Persian  King  were  made  prisoners  by 
Galerius,  He  had  little  of  Alexander 
in  his  general  character,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion he  imitated  the  generosity  of  the 
Macedonian  in  his  treatment  of  the 
royal  captives.  Diocletian,  who  had 
waited  the  result  of  the  campaign  with 
an  army  of  reserve,  advanced  towards 
the  scene  of  action  on  the  news  of  the 
Cresar's  victory,  and  now  iblded  him  in 
his  arms  with  paternal  aifection  and  re- 
stored confidence.  The  Persians  sued  for 
])eace,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  pru- 
dent diplomacy  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
were  admitted  to  more  reasonable  terms 
than  their  treatment  of  Valerian,  under 
a  gleam  of  good  fortune,  had  entitled 
them  to  expect.  They  abandoned  Ar- 
menia and  Mesopotamia,  and  ceded  five 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  were 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of 
Rome,  and  proved  a  valuable  barrier  on 
the  Eastern  frontier. 

Diocletian  had  now  reached  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  during  which 
time  it  appears  doubtful  whether  he 
evei-  visited  the  ancient  capital.  Nico- 
media  and  Milan  were  tln^  ordinary 
residences  of  himself  and  Blaximian, 
during  the  short  intervals  when  they 
were  not  engaged  in  distant  wars. 
These  two  favored  cities  speedily  rose 
into  magnificence,  rivalling,  within  a  few 
years,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch. 
Both  Emperors  had  an  evil  eye  towards 
the  Senate,  and  disliked  the  licentious 
familiarity  of  the  Roman  populace.  The 
dangerous  Proetorians  they  reduced  by 
degrees  until  that  foiinidable  band  en- 
tirely merged  into  the  new  and  more 
personally  devoted  legions  of  Jovians 
and  Herculians,  who  succeeded  as  the 
body-guards  of  the  monarchs  they  ac- 
knowledged respectively  as  their  found- 
ers and  ])atrons.  That  once  ])roverbial 
arbiter  of  national  and  individual  for- 
tunes, the  Roman  Senate,  began  to  be 
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forgotten.  As  Gibbon  says,  "  losing  all 
connection  with  the  imperial  court 
and  the  actual  constitution,  it  was  left 
a  venerable  but  useless  monument  of 
antiquity  on  the  Capitoline  hill,"  To 
abolish  finally  all  resemblance  to  the 
old  republic,  Diocletian  assumed  the 
diadem,  and  introduced  the  cumbrous 
ceremonial  of  Persia,  with  its  silken  and 
embroidered  robes,  to  supersede  the 
toga  and  paludamentum,  the  civil  and 
military  habiliment  of  the  patrician  and 
general.  Prostration  of  the  person  was 
universally  enjoined,  without  reference 
to  the  i"ank  of  the  subject,  whenever  he 
was  permitted  to  address  his  lord  and 
master.  Diocletian  had  too  much  com- 
mon sense  to  believe  himself  a  god,  even 
according  to  pagan  notions  of  divinity  ; 
but  he  thought,  with  the  grand  Lama  of 
Thibet,  that  difficulty  of  approach  would 
surround  him  with  a  sacred  halo,  and 
that  servility  might  lead  to  veneration. 
His  system  of  multiplying  the  supreme 
authority  by  increasing  the  number  of 
administrators  facilitated  the  course  of 
justice,  and  strengthened  tlie  hands  of 
power,  but  it  added  grievously  to  the 
burdens  of  the  people.  Of  the  four 
rulers  he  was  the  only  one  who  lived 
within  his  enormous  income.  He  was 
not  positively  frugal  or  sparing  of  public 
money,  but  merely  so  in  a  comparative 
sense,  as  being  less  wasteful  than  his 
partners.  An  imperial  or  royal  estab- 
lislunent,  in  any  country,  must  be  sup- 
plied by  a  large  annual  outlay.  When 
such  a  system  is  qiuidrupled,  and  not 
regulated  with  economy,  the  disadvan- 
tages will  outweigh  the  gain,  and  the 
inevitable  increase  of  taxation  must  as 
inevitably  lead  to  popular  suifering, 
complaint,  and  revolution. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  a.d.  303, 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  were 
greeted,  for  the  last  time,  with  a  specta- 
cle long  familiar  to  their  fathers,  and 
associated  with  the  bi'ightest  periods  of 
their  republican  history.  Diocletian, 
accompanied  by  Maximian,  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
the  glories  of  a  Trimnph,  less  splendid 
in  outward  show  than  those  of  Aurelian 
and  Probus,  but  more  solid  in  the  tro- 
phies displayed  and  the  conquests  com- 
memorated. Representations  of  the 
provinces  won  from  Persia  wei-e  carried 
before  the  imperial  car.    The  family  of 


the  great  king  having  been  restored  to 
him,  were  unable  to  figure  in  person,  as 
Zenobia  of  Palmyra  had  been  compelled 
to  play  her  part,  fainting  under  the 
weight  of  jewels  and  golden  chains. 
But  they  appeared  in  effigy,  and  the 
images  were  rapturously  applauded  by 
the  surrounding  thousands.  Galerius 
and  Constantius  were  not  permitted  to 
take  any  share  in  this  august  celebration 
to  which  their  swords  and  services  had 
contributed  the  most  important  features. 
According  to  the  maxims  of  antiquity, 
their  most  brilliant  achievements  were 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  reflec- 
tions of  the  ausjiicious  influence  of  their 
fathers  and  emperors.  At  this  triumphal 
visit  Diocletian  limited  his  stay  in  Rome 
to  two  months,  and  never  returned 
again.  It  was  expected  that  he  would 
present  himself  in  the  Senate,  invested 
Avith  the  symbols  of  consular  dignity, 
but  he  had  no  taste  for  the  display,  and 
felt  little  disposed  to  gratify  the  curiosi- 
ty or  vanity  of  a  people  he  so  thorough- 
ly despised.  He  evaded  the  infliction 
by  a  precipitate  retreat,  thirteen  days 
before  the  appointed  time.  Within  one 
year  after  this  public  exhibition  of  des- 
potic rule  and  military  renown,  the 
proud  votary  of  ambition,  the  successful 
soldier,  who,  not  contented  with  the  title 
of  emperor,  hnd  scandalized  the  linger- 
ing remains  of  Roman  prejudice  by  as- 
suming also  that  of  D<m)inus,  or  Lord, 
startled  the  obedient  world  over  which 
he  ruled,  by  a  voluntary  abdication  of 
the  power  that  seemed  interwoven  with 
his  existence  as  a  necessary  portion  of 
breath  and  being.  The  waywai'd  emo- 
tions of  man's  heart  are  unfathomable; 
but  never,  in  man's  estimation,  did  there 
ap])ear  a  sovereign  less  likely  to  descend 
from  his  throne  by  free  choice  than  Dio- 
cletian ;  unless,  perhnps,  we  except  his 
most  illustrious  imitator,  Charles  the 
Fifth. 

Whether  Diocletian  Avas  really  influ- 
enced by  declining  health,  advancingage, 
tlie  anticipation  of  coming  troubles,  or  the 
coercive  menaces  of  his  son-in  law,  (lale- 
rius,  historians  are  divided  in  opinion 
and  posterity  can  never  decide.  But 
the  act,  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and 
the  alleged  motives  are  on  record  with 
as  much  minuteness  as  the  most  sceptical 
inquirer  can  desire.  Diocletian  liad  met 
Aviih  no  reverse  to  impress  on  him  the 
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uncertainty  of  fortune's  favors.  He  was 
only  fifty-nine,  eleven  years  youny^er 
than  Galba,  Pertina.v,  and  Tacitus,  when 
they  were  respectively  raised  to  tlie 
throne.  But  climate,  service,  and  unre- 
mitting application  to  business  had  done 
more  tiian  their  ordinary  work  upon 
him,  and  brought  on  the  infirmities  of  a 
premature  decline,  Tlie  latter  years  of 
Charles  the  Fifth's  reign  were  check- 
ered by  defeat  and  disappointment. 
Here  the  parallel  fails,  for  Diocletian 
had  no  ebb  in  the  ever-fiowing  tide  of 
his  prospei'ity. 

During  the  winter  which  succeeded 
his  Roman  triumph,  he  was  entirely  con- 
fined within  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  by 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  a  rumor  of  his 
death  became  so  prevalent  that  the  fact 
was  supposed  to  be  concealed  only  from 
the  apprehension  that  troubles  )night 
arise  in  the  absence  of  the  Caesar,  Gale- 
rius.  When  Diocletian  once  more  ap- 
peared in  public,  it  was  evident,  from 
his  emaciated  appearance,  that  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  a  great  empii-e  had  passed 
beyond  his  powers.  The  1st  of  May, 
A.D.  304,  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  his 
retirement.  The  scene  was  a  spacious 
plain  about  three  iniles  from  the  city  of 
Nicomedia.  Diocletian  ascended  a  lofty 
throne  erected  for  the  pui-pose,  from 
whence  he  harangued  the  people  and  the 
soldiers  in  an  elaborate  discourse.  He 
spoke  of  his  services  to  the  state,  of  his 
declining  health,  of  the  merits  of  his 
successors,  and  of  his  anxiety  for  the 
future  happiness  of  the  peo|)le.  All  this 
is  carefully  set  down  in  the  pages  of  the 
annalists,  though,  in  all  probability,  as 
little  of  what  is  preserved  was  heard  by 
the  surrounding  multitude  as  was  uttered 
by  the  imperial  orator.  The  set  speeches 
put  into  the  mouths  of  kings  and  leaders 
of  armies  by  the  historians  of  old  are  not 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  parlia- 
mentary harangues  so  eloquently  re- 
ported in  Cave's  Magazine  and  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson  (as  he  himself  said)  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter  street.  The  great 
Conde,  in  conversation  with  Cardinal  de 
Retz  on  tlie  inventive  faculties  of  biog- 
raphers and  the  like,  observed  with  more 
truth  than  reverence — "These  fellows 
make  us  speak  and  act  precisely  as  they 
Avould  have  spoken  and  acted  in  our 
places." 

Diocletian  having  gone   through  his 


part,  divested  himself  of  tlie  imperial 
robe  and  tiara,  descended  from  the  tri- 
bunal, entered  a  covered  cliariot,  and, 
traversing  the  city,  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  retreat  he  had  selected  in  his  native 
country  of  ])almatia,  and  where  a  sump- 
tuous palace  had  long  been  in  prepara- 
tion. The  ruins  still  existing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Salona,  now  Spalatro, 
attest  the  size  and  magnificence  of  the 
structure  when  complete.  However  re- 
solved the  future  inmate  might  be  to  re- 
sign im))erial  power,  he  had  no  intention 
of  giving  up  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  or  to  dei)rive  himself  of  a 
single  indulgence  which  health  might 
require  or  luxury  could  contrive.  The 
building  was  so  extensive,  and  occupied 
so  much  time  in  construction,  that  the 
scheme  of  abdication  must  have  been 
Uiaturing  in  the  mind  of  the  ex-emperor 
for  years  before  he  carried  it  into  effect. 
This  surely  furnishes  a  strong  argument 
against  the  assertion  that  he  was  con- 
stiained  in  his  ultimate  decision. 

Diocletian,  by  a  previous  arrangement 
with  Maximian,  had  bound  him  under  a 
solemn  oath,  sworn  before  the  altar  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  to  retire  when 
he  did.  lie  now  called  upon  his  col- 
league to  execute  his  part,  of  the  con- 
tract, and  by  his  usual  ascendency  ex- 
acted a  most  unwilling  compliance.  Her- 
culius  would  most  probably  have  recon- 
ciled his  conscience  to  a  breach  of  the 
oath,  had  the  moral  influence  of  a  supe- 
rior mind  been  less  compulsive.  He  was 
a  genuine  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  val- 
ued present  enjoyment  tar  beyond  future 
reputation  ;  but  he  submitted  with  an 
impotent  growl,  and,  speedily  growing 
weary  of  seclusion,  endeavored  to  tempt 
Diocletian  once  more  into  the  world  of 
political  turmoil.  The  answer  was 
worthy  of  a  recluse  acting  the  philoso- 
pher :  "  If  you  could  see  the  cabbages  I 
have  planted  with  my  own  hands  at 
Salona,  you  would  never  again  ask  me 
to  relinquish  tranquil  happiness  for  the 
pursuit  of  power."  In  this  reply,  and 
in  his  conduct  towards  Maximian,  we 
have  another  strong  corroborative  evi- 
dence that  Diocletian  was  a  free  agent 
in  the  most  memorable  action  of  his 
life. 

No  place  could  have  been  selected 
more  favorable  to  peaceable  enjoyment 
in  the    evening   of  existence   than   the 
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neigbborhooil  of  S;tlona.  The  views 
from  the  palace  combined  all  that  could 
charm  the  eye ;  the  soil  and  climate 
were  not  nffected  by  the  sultry  winds  to 
wliich  many  parts  of  the  Italian  and 
Dalmatian  coasts  are  exposed  ;  the  sea, 
studded  witii  islands,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  formed  the  fore- 
ground, and  lofty  mountains,  on  the 
norlliern  side,  diversified  the  view  at  a 
sufficient  distance,  presenting,  in  scat- 
tered abundance,  well-peopled  villages, 
woods,  and  vineyards.  The  palace, 
quadrangular  in  form,  flanked  with  six- 
teen towei'S,  covered  an  extent  of  ground 
reaching  nearly  to  ten  Enghsh  acres. 
The  whole  was  constructed  of  a  beauti- 
ful freestone,  extracted  from  the  adjoin- 
ing quarries,  and  very  little  inferior  to 
marble  itself  The  principal  entrance 
still  remains,  and  bears  its  oiiginal  name 
of  the  Golden  Gale;  but  it  now  opens 
into  the  market-place  of  the  modern 
town  or  village  of  Spalatro.  The  halls, 
corridors,  and  dwelling  apartments  were 
large  and  commodious,  but  they  had 
neither  windows  nor  chinmeys.  The 
entire  edifice  being  of  one  story,  it  was 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  heat  was  com- 
municated in  winter  by  pipes  running 
along  the  wdls.  A  poitico  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  which 
from  description  must  have  borne  some 
similarity  to  the  double  colonnade  that 
leads  up  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  carried 
the  visitor  through  a  noble  and  delight- 
ful avenue,  to  the  centi-e  of  the  building. 
Still,  with  all  these  tokens  of  vast  con- 
ception and  unlimited  expenditure,  there 
are  evidences  in  the  mouldering  ruins 
that  the  purest  styles  of  classical  archi- 
tecture had  declined  in  the  age  of  Dio- 
cletian, with  the  gradual  sinking  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  The  vigor  of  the  Illyr- 
ian  pi'inces  infused  physical  strength,  for 
a  time,  into  the  decaying  members  of 
their  empire,  and  restored  them  fiom 
tottering  decre[)itude  to  manly  vigor  ; 
but  art  and  learning  had  languished  and 
declined  beyond  the  efficacy  of  any  re- 
viving panaceas  at  their  command. 
Diocletian  had  been  eminently  and  ex- 
clusively a  man  of  business,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination for  science  or  speculative  theo- 
ries. Poetry  and  liistory  Avere  mute 
under  his  rule,  and  the  sublime  endow- 
ment of  Cicero,  the  gift  of  oratory,  was 


confined  to  a  few  hired  adulators  who 
could  discover  no  themes  of  inspiration 
bej'ond  the  praises  of  their  imperial 
paymaster. 

From  the  extent  of  Diocletian's  pre- 
parations, and  the  enormous  establish- 
ment he  organized  for  the  convenience, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  for  the  lux- 
urious enjoyment  of  his  privacy,  we 
may  infer  that  he  looked  forward  to  a 
long  tenure  of  the  grandeur  withoitt 
care  which  he  liad  planned  for  his  old 
age.  His  health  recovered  rapidly,  and 
for  nine  years  he  appears  to  have  enjoy- 
ed as  much  repose  as  the  remembrances 
of  his  active  manhood,  and  the  internal 
troubles  of  the  empire  would  be  likely 
to  permit.  Of  what  we  understand  by 
the  terni  domestic  felicity,  he  could 
liave  experienced  but  a  small  allowance. 
He  was  estranged  from  all  society  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  whose  misfortunes 
must  have  deeply  wounded  his  pride, 
even  if  they  failed  to  affect  his  sympa- 
thy or  tenderness.  Although,  neither 
devoted  to  letters  nor  religion,  the  two 
leading  resources  of  solitary  life,  lie 
retained  or  acquired  a  taste  for  such 
natural  ])leasures  as  building,  [ilanting, 
and  gardening.  We  do  not  read  of  any 
learned  or  philosophical  symposia  at 
which  he  harangued  with  the  wisdom  of 
a  sage ;  but  he  occasionally  uttered  po- 
litical truisms  which  have  been  carefully 
recorded.  He  spoke  much  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  governing,  of  the  arts  by 
which  princes  are  sold  to  corrupt  min- 
isters, and  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
ever  hearing  the  truth.  He  died  a.  d. 
313,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  exact  mode 
of  his  final  exit.  Some  historians  have 
said  that,  dreading  the  encroaching  in- 
sults of  Liciuius  and  Ccmstantius,  he 
withdiew  from  their  ]iower  by  suicide. 
Others,  that  the  Roman  Senate  con- 
demned him  as  a  criminal,  and  that  he 
died  raving  mad.  Lactantius  saddles 
him  with  the  latter  calamity  as  a  judg- 
ment for  his  Christian  massacres.  But 
the  real  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  he 
passed  away  quietly  in  his  bed. 

The  character  of  Diocletian  has  been 
elaborately  drawn  by  panegyrists  and 
censnrers ;  by  Vopiscus,  Eutropius,  the 
two  Victors,  Eumenius  the  rhetorician, 
and  Lactantius.  In  more  modern  times, 
Tillemont,  Gibbon,  and,  very    recently. 
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Dr.  Dor.in,  have  condensed  the  sub- 
stance of  what  had  been  written  by  the 
earlier  ciironiclers,  with  so  much  ])ers])i- 
cuity  tliat  we  have  before  us  a  clearly 
defined  portrait  of  the  great  Dalmatian. 
Sagacity  was  the  leadhig  feature  of  his 
mind  ;  a  just  appreciation  of  men,  as  he 
found  them,  the  most  effective  imple- 
ment of  his  policy.  He  was  consistent 
and  persevering  rather  than  original  in 
design  or  bold  in  execution.  More 
skilled  in  drawing  advantage  from  op- 
portunities when  they  presented  them- 
selves in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
than  by  turning  aside  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent by  the  inspiration  of  genius,  to 
create  a  f  ivoring  ci'isis.  He  had  little 
of  the  hero  in  his  composition,  taking 
the  woi-d  in  its  romantic  sense  ;  but  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  most  able  monarch, 
although  strict  justice  can  scarcely  in- 
clude him  in  the  still  more  exalted  list 
of  really  great  men.  His  ability  is  well 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  balance  of 
power  he  had  established  between  the 
diflfei-ent  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire, 
subsisted  no  longer  than  while  it  was 
regulated  by  the  firm  and  dexterous 
hand  of  the  founder.  The  abdication  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  followed 
by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confu- 
sion, including  five  civil  wars,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  armed  truces  between  the 
rival  monarchs,  rather  than  any  interval 
of  secured  or  lasting  peace.  Constan- 
tino finally  triumphed  over  all  his  com- 
petitoi-s,  and  re-united  the  Roman  world 
under  the  authority  of  one  emperor, 
eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  thirty-one  subsequent  to  his 
first  division  of  power  and  territory  with 
his  associate  Maximian.  Constantino- 
ple was  then  founded,  and  Christianity 
became  the  established  religion  of  the 
empire.  Diocletian  iiad  scarcely  re- 
posed one  year  at  Salona,  when  his  old 
partner  broke  out  from  his  compulsory 
retirement.  Ho  attempted  to  conceal 
his  reviving  ambition  under  the  disguise 
of  paternal  interest  for  his  son  Maxen- 
tius,  whom  he  sought  to  elevate  to  the 
throne,  unjustly  usurped,  as  he  decided, 
by  Severus.  Three  stormy  years  termi- 
nated his  restless  fife,  his  own  hand  super- 
seding that  of  the  executioner;  afite  he 
might  have  avoided  had  the  moderate 
counsels  of  Diocletian  been  still  at  hand  to 
exei'cise  on  him  their  wonted  ascendency. 


Tt  was  not  entii'ely  by  choice  tliat 
Diocletian  lived  alone  in  his  retirement 
at  Salona.  His  only  child,  Valeria,  mar- 
ried the  Ca3sar,  Galerius ;  and  her 
mother,  Prisca,  attached  herself  to  the 
foi-tunes  of  her  daughter.  Galerius 
died  two  years  before  his  father-in-law, 
and  soon  after  he  had  himself  enjoyed 
the  tithi  of  Augustus.  Maximin,  his 
nephew,  sought  Valeria  in  marriage ; 
she  was  rich  and  still  beautiful,  but 
in<lignantly  refused  the  offer  of  a  sen- 
suiil  tyrant,  and  with  her  mother  suf- 
fered bitter  persecution  and  banishment 
in  consequence.  Diocletian  in  vain  en- 
treated that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  return  to  him.  He  had  ceased  to 
be  an  emperor  de  facto,  and  could  only 
supplicate  without  the  power  to  threaten 
or  punish.  Maximin  reji'cted  the  prayer, 
but  he  fell  shortly  after  in  the  contest 
with  Licinius,  and  the  succeeding  ty- 
rant treated  the  two  empresses  with 
increased  severity.  After  wandering 
under  proscri|jtion  for  fifteen  months, 
in  plebeian  disguises,  they  were  dis- 
covered at  Thessalonica,  beheaded  on 
the  instant,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  sea.  But  Diocletian  had  gone 
to  his  account  before  the  last  calamity 
fell  on  his  wife  and  dangliter. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Cliarles  of  Austria, 
and  inquire  to  what  extent  his  life,  ac- 
tions, and  character  aff'ord  points  of 
parallel  with  the  Dalmatian  Emperor. 
Far  from  being  born  in  a  subordinate 
state  and  rising  by  personal  energy,  he 
succeeded  to  the  revcrsionai-y  throne  of 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  before  he 
had  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
three  years  later  was  elected  Emperor 
of  Germany,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
then  more  celebrated  competitor,  Fran- 
cis the  E'irst  of  France.  The  conquests 
of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  added  Mexico 
and  Peru  to  his  widely-extended  territo- 
ries, and  had  he  accepted  the  hand  of 
Mary  Tudor,  offered  to  him  wlien  he 
became  a  widower,  he  might  have  ad- 
ded England  to  the  list.  As  it  was, 
either  by  marriage  treaties  or  conquests, 
Spain,  under  hisi-eign,  realized  the  mag- 
nificent vaunt  that  the  sun  never  set 
within  the  borders  of  his  dominions. 
The  boast  has  long  passed  from  the  de- 
scendants and  successors  of  Charles, 
and  is  now  revived  \\\  the  empire  of 
Queen  Victoria. 
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Charles,  like  Diocletian,  soon  learned 
to  subdue  his  natural  impulses,  and  to 
envelop  himself  in  a  pall  of  hypocrisy 
which  rendered  his  real  character  a  pro- 
blem and  a  mystery.  In  his  early  ca- 
reer he  was  as  great  an  enigma  as  Na- 
poleon III.  in  our  own  generation. 
That  he  aspired  to  universal  dominion  is 
apparent  to  modern  inquiry,  although 
his  affected  moderation  succeeded  in 
blinding  his  contemporaries.  Until  he 
reached  the  age  of  thirty,  his  abilities 
and  ambition  were  equally  under- 
valued. In  that  epoch,  Europe  saw 
ruling  together  five  sovereigns  of  un- 
usual brilliancy — Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, Pope  Leo  X.,  Francis  I.  of 
France,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Charles  of 
Spain  and  Germany.  To  the  three 
latter  were  accorded  reigns  and  lives 
of  nearly  similar  duration.  Francis, 
born  in  1494,  died,  aged  fifty-three,  in 
1547,  having  reigned  thirty-three  years. 
Henry,  born  in  1491,  died,  aged  fifty- 
five,  in  1546,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
eight  years.  Charles  V.,  born  in  1500, 
died,  aged  fifty-eight,  in  1558.  He  ex- 
pired politically  with  his  abdication, 
two  years  earlier,  in  1556,  at  which  time 
he  had  been  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  forty  years,  and  Emperor 
of  Germany  thirty-seven.  The  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  still  an 
age  of  chivalry  and  romantic  daring ; 
kings  deported  themselves  in  battle 
like  errant-knights  of  fable,  and  sought 
the  praise  of  personal  valor  even  more 
than  the  renown  of  skilful  leaders. 
Francis  of  Yalois  fought  at  Marignan 
and  Pavia  as  if  he  coveted  the  glory  of 
being  the  first  man  at  arms  in  his  host. 
Charles,  delighted  in  war,  but  personally 
shunned  the  dangers  of  the  field.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  horseman- 
ship, and  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
handled  lance  and  sword.  But  during 
all  the  buoyant  period  of  youth  and 
early  manhood  he  confined  his  exhibi- 
tions of  i)ersonal  prowess  to  the  mijnic 
lists  of  the  tournament.  Ho  planned 
vast  schemes  of  ambition  and  sover- 
eignty, but  left  their  execution  to  his 
generals.  While  Bourbon  and  Pescara 
broke  the  power  of  France  at  Pavia, 
and  led  her  monarch  to  liis  feet,  a  chain- 
ed captive,  Charles  remained  a  passive 
spectator  of  their  great  deeds  in  his 
gloomy  palace   at  Madrid.     It  was    not 


until  he  had  reached  the  maturity  of 
thirty-two  that  the  sovereign  who  had 
carried  on  such  extensive  wars,  and 
gained  so  many  victories  by  deputy, 
took  the  field  in  person  and  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  troops. 

In  1532  the  Turkish  Saltan  Solyman 
invaded  Hungary  with  a  horde  of 
300,000  fanatical  followers,  inflamed 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  their  mission 
to  plant  the  crescent  on  the  western  cap- 
itals of  Europe.  Catholic  Germany  as- 
sembled one  of  the  best  appointed  and 
most  numerous  armies  that  had  for  ages 
taken  the  field  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross.  Charles  V.  assumed  the  com- 
mand. He  was  a  great  king,  though  an 
untried  general,  and  the  world  looked 
on  with  anxious  suspense,  expecting  a 
decisive  result.  But  each  antagonist, 
dreading  the  power  and  good  fortune 
of  his  rival,  abstained  from  venturing 
the  first  blow,  and  under  these  restrain- 
ing circumstances  the  campaign  "  drag- 
ged its  slow  length  along,"  and  finally 
subsided  without  any  memorable  event. 
Solyman,  finding  it  impossible  to  surprise 
an  enemy  ever  on  his  guard,  marched 
back  to  Constantinople,  and  Charles  ob- 
tained the  credit  of  compelling  him  to 
retreat  without  lisking  the  chances  of 
battle.  Better  would  it  have  been  for 
the  cause  of  Christendom  if  he  had 
then  and  there  eschewed  personal  jea- 
lousies, forgotten  his  ambition,  and  uni- 
ted with  France  and  England  to  drive 
the  Turks  from  Europe.  With  the 
combined  forces  of  three  powerful  king- 
doms they  might  have  anticipated  the 
great  victory  under  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
which  a  century  and  a  half  later  im- 
mortalized the  name  of  John  Sobieski. 

In  1535  Charles  crossed  into  Africa, 
and  hazarded  his  name  and  reputation 
in  an  enterprise  which  fixed  lor  the  mo- 
ment the  attention  of  Europe,  and  in- 
spired his  many  enemies  with  the  hope 
of  a  signal  failure.  He  undertook  sin- 
gle-handed to  wrest  Tunis  from  the 
usurpation  of  the  pirate  Hayradin,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  naute  of  Barbarossa. 
Muley  Ilascen,  the  exiled  king,  implor- 
ed his  aid,  which  was  freely  accorded. 
The  Emperor,  flushed  with  his  successful 
debut  as  a  general  in  the  campaign  of 
Hungary,  determined  once  more  to 
command  in  person.  Andrew  F)oria, 
the  most    experienced    admiral  of  the 
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age,  superintended  the  fleet,  and  the 
veterans  of  the  French  wars  comprised 
the  chosen  troops  of  the  army,  directed, 
inider  their  sovereign,  by  the  Alarquess 
del  Guasto.  Tlie  Tunisian  exj)edition 
more  than  answered  the  expectations  of 
Charles's  admirers,  and  bitterly  disap- 
pointed his  detractors  and  secret  foes. 
It  proved  to  be  one  uninterrupted  blaze 
of  tiiumph,  occupying  less  than  a 
month.  The  storming  of  Goletta,  and 
a  single  engagement  in  the  field,  in 
Avhich  the  Moors  were  totally  routed, 
opened,  the  gates  of  the  capital,  "which 
surrendered  at  discretion.  It  w^as  found 
impossible  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  intent  on  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion ;  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  vigorous  efforts  were  made  with 
that  object.  Thirty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  perished,  and  ten  thousand 
more  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  Mu- 
ley  Ilascen  resumed  a  blood-stained 
throne,  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  his 
subjects,  and  of  pity  even  to  his  confed- 
erates and  allies.  Charles  returned  to 
Europe  with  twenty  thousand  liberated 
captives,  all  of  whom  he  clothed  and 
supplied  with  travelling  expenses  to  en- 
able them  to  reach  their  respective 
countries,  whei-e  they  proclaimed  his  be- 
neficence with  grateful  hearts  and  ex- 
aggerated admiration.  He  had  now 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  while  his 
rival,  Francis,  who  had  never  recovered 
the  misfortune  of  Pavia,  appeared  to 
be  entirely  surrendered  to  enervating 
debauchery,  the  influence  of  his  mis- 
tresses, and  the  sway  of  his  luxurious 
passions. 

The  personal  animosity  between  the 
two  monarchs  had  long  before  this  time 
culminated  to  the  point  of  a  challenge  to 
mortal  combat  from  Francis,  with  a  sin- 
gle witness  on  each  side.  This  defiance, 
Charles,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  Avorld, 
accepted,  named  the  place  of  meeting, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Navarre,  and  ap- 
pointed Baldasar  Castiglione,  author 
of  the  celebrated  treatise  called  "  The 
Courtier,"  to  be  his  second.  Francis  then 
"  backed  out,"  and  after  a  most  unseem- 
ly display  of  scurrility  and  bravado  on 
both  sides,  more  becoming  tavern  roys- 
terers  than  mighty  monarchs  or  errant 
knights,  the  afiiiir  was  postponed  sine  die. 
Francis  had  given  such  proofs  of  per- 
sonal bravery,  and  in  all  physical   re- 
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spects  was  so  much  more  than  a  match 
for  his  0|>ponent,  that  the  refusal  to  fight 
a  duel  might  more  naturally  liave  been 
expected  from  the  other  quarter.  The 
French  King  lost  name  and  caste  as  a 
'•'•  preux  chevalier''''  after  this  eventless 
episode.  Men  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
and  whispered  their  surmises.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  gallant  Yalois,  the  hero  of 
Marignan  and  Pavia,  never  after  the 
last-named  fatal  overtlirow  drew  his 
sword  in  personal  conflict.  Either  his 
nerves  were  shaken,  or  the  fight  was 
thoroughly  taken  out  of  him  by  reple- 
tion, as  Harry  the  smith  candidly  admit- 
ted to  be  his  own  case  after  the  battle 
of  the  Inch,  of  which  he  was  almost  the 
only  survivor.  At  Cerisoles  Francis 
committed  his  army  to  his  young  kins- 
man, the  Count  D'Enguien,  instead  of 
leading  it  himself.  But  nineteen  years 
had  elapsed  since  Pavia,  and  his  consti- 
tution was  broken  down  by  excesses. 
From  a  "  come  on  "  oflicer  he  had  de- 
generated into  a  "  go  on  "  one,  "  Go," 
said  he  to  Montluc,  w'ho  demanded  per- 
mission to  engage  on  the  part  of  D'En- 
guien ;  "  Return  to  Piedmont  and  fight 
in  the  name  of  God !  "  The  subsequent 
victory,  and  with  little  loss,  i-etrieved 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms,  which  had 
been  obscured  by  an  apparently  inter- 
minable eclipse.  In  political  conse- 
quence the  battle  was  a  nullity. 

During  the  year  following  the  capture 
of  Tunis,  the  disputes  between  Charles 
and  Francis  revived,  after  a  short  slum- 
ber, with  increased  animosity  and  mutual 
invectives.  The  Emperor,  this  time, 
entirely  lost  his  self-command  and  threw 
ofi'his  habitual  cloak  of  moderation.  At 
a  public  reception  of  the  French  ambas- 
sadors, he  delivered  the  following  in- 
temperate harangue,  speaking,  however, 
in  Spanish,  of  which  they  scarcely  un- 
derstood one  word  in  three.  "  Let  us 
not  continue,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  shed 
wantonly  the  blood  of  our  innocent  sub- 
jects; let  us  decide  the  quarrel,  man  to 
man,  with  what  arms  the  King  of  France 
pleases  to  choose — in  our  shirts,  on  an 
island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley 
moored  in  a  river.  Let  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  be  put  in  deposit  on  his  part, 
and  that  of  Milan  on  mine.  Let  these 
be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror;  and  after 
that,  let  the  united  powers  of  Germany, 
Spain,  and  France  be  employed  to  hum- 
85 
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ble  the  power  of  the  Turk,  and  to  extir- 
pate lieresy  out  of  Christendom.  But  if 
he,  by  declining  this  method  of  termina- 
ting our  differences,  renders  war  inevi- 
table, nothing  shall  divert  me  from  prose- 
cuting it  to  such  an  extremity  as  sliall 
reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the  poorest 
gentleman  in  his  own  dominions.  Nor 
do  I  fear  that  it  will  be  on  me  this  mis- 
fortune shall  fall.  I  enter  upon  action 
with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  Tiie 
justice  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  sub- 
jects, the  number  and  valor  of  my  troops, 
the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my  gener- 
als— all  combine  to  insure  it.  Of  these 
advantages  the  King  of  France  is  desti- 
tute ;  and  were  my  resources  no  more 
certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victory  no  better 
founded  than  his,  I  would  instantly 
throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with  folded 
arms  and  a  rope  about  my  neck  implore 
his  mercy."  * 

This  ebullition  reads  with  an  impos- 
ing flourish  in  print,  and  might  pass  for  a 
respectable  illustration  of  history,  were 
it  not  equally  violent  and  insincere. 
Charles  knew,  from  preceding  events, 
that  his  challenge  might  be  hazarded 
without  risk.  The  bitterness  of  the 
accompanying  invective  injured  his 
character  for  prudence,  and  lowered  him 
in  the  estimation  of  all  thinking  men. 
But  the  Emperor  was  at  that  moment 
inflated  with  vanity.  He  had  foiled 
Solyman  and  dethroned  Barbarossa. 
Poets  and  astrologers  combined  in 
eulogizing  his  present  success,  and  in 
jDredicting  his  increased  greatness  still  in 
store.  But  a  night's  repose  in  some 
degree  restored  his  equanimity,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  made  a  sort  of 
qualified  apology,  retracting  his  mortal 
defiance,  and  softening  down  his  vitu- 
perative expressions,  after  the  fashion  of 
modern  orators  in  our  own  House  of 
Commons,  imtil  sheer  abuse  is  explained 
away  into  the  semblance  of  compliment. 
Nevertheless  he  was  bent  on  war,  and 
after  the  usual  professions  of  peace  and 
good-will,  invaded  Provence  with  an 
overwhelming  army.  Francis  yielded 
for  the  moment  to  the  storm,  committing 
his  forces  to  the  command  of  the  cele- 
brated Constable,  Annas  de  Montmoren- 
cy. The  plan  of  defence  was  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  seen  adopted  with 

*  Robertson,  from  Bellay  and  Sandoval. 


so  much  success  in  our  own  days  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  Portugal,  in  1810, 
and  by  the  Russians  when  Napoleon's 
invading  legions  crossed  the  Niemen,  in 
1812.  It  was  the  more  remarkable,  too, 
as  being  contraiy  to  the  natural  chai'ac- 
ter  of  the  French  King  and  the  fiery 
genius  of  his  nation.  Montmorency 
retired  as  the  Imperialists  advanced, 
refusing  battle  or  even  a  skirmish,  unless 
with  tlie  odds  greatly  in  favor  of  suc- 
cess, and  laying  waste  the  country,  so 
as  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  means  of 
subsistence — in  fact,  sacrificing  a  pro- 
vince to  save  the  kingdom.  Del  Guasto 
and  Da  Leyva,  who  remembered  the 
failure  of  Bourbon  and  Pescara  in  a 
similar  enterprise,  implored  their  master 
not  to  risk  his  good  fortune  in  a  desper- 
ate undertaking,  but  he  Avas  blinded  for 
the  moment  by  superstitious  presump- 
tion, despised  the  abilities  of  Francis, 
and  trusted,  as  Napoleon  did,  to  his 
star,  which,  until  then,  had  never  failed 
him. 

The  results  proved  that  his  generals 
were  right.  Da  Leyva  fell,  half  of  the 
Imperial  arn;iament  perished  by  disease 
or  famine,  and  the  survivors  retreated 
])recipitately,  without  being  vigorously 
followed.  Habitual  caution  had  made 
Montmorency  timid,  and  induced  him  to 
practise  while  he  repeated  his  two 
favorite  maxims  (often  and  erroneously 
attributed  to  others),  that  it  was  wiser 
to  allow  a  lion  to  escape  than  to  drive 
him  to  despair  ;  and  that  a  bridge  of 
gold  should  be  made  for  a  retreating 
enemy.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
no  profound  student  of  history.  We 
believe  his  mighty  genius  for  war  to  have 
been  intuitive — a  gift  rather  than  an 
acquirement.  It  is,  however,  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  read  and  remem- 
bered the  issue  of  the  Em])eror  Charles's 
invasion  of  France,  with  the  plan  upon 
which  it  was  counteracted.  There  is, 
at  the  same  time,  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  it  ever  occurred  either  to 
the  individual  or  collective  wisdom  of 
the  British  Cabinet  of  1810,  or  that  they 
would  have  profited  by  it  if  it  had. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  the  tes- 
timony of  historians  whether  Charles 
was  more  astonished  or  mortified  at  his 
failure.  At  all  events,  his  fiuth  in 
astrology  was  shaken,  and  he  began  to 
think  that  even  his  fortunes  were  not 
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exempt  from  vicissitude.  Siicli  was  his 
cliagrin  that  he  couM  not  endure  to  pass 
through  liis  Italian  dominions  after  tliis 
signal  defeat,  hut  sailed  directly  from 
Genoa  for  Spain.  Peace  Avas  concluded 
at  Nice  in  1538,  and  after  twenty  years  of 
bitter  hatred,  the  two  monarchs  exchang- 
ed, many  extravagant  compliments  in  a 
])ersonal  interview  at  Aigues-Mortes,  on 
the  coast  of  Provence — where  Cliarles 
had.  been  compelled  to  land  by  stress  of 
Aveather.  It  was  a  strange  meeting 
between  two  rivals  who  had  given  each 
other  tlie  lie  in  foul  language ;  who  had. 
exchanged  mortal  defiance,  accompanied, 
by  accusations  of  dishonesty  and  mur- 
der. Francis  openly  charged  the  Em- 
peror with  being  accessory  to  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  the  Dauphin,  and  a  few 
months  after  pressed  him  in  his  arms 
with  the  assumed  frankness  of  a  gallant 
gentleman  towards  a  confiding  friend. 
How  is  it  possible  to  collect  the  real 
characters  of  kings,  either  from  the  pub- 
lic occurrences  of  their  lives,  or  from  the 
])ages  in  which  their  acts  are  recorded  ? 
It  must  have  been  some  such  conviction 
that  induced  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  say 
to  his  sons,  "Read  anything  but  history, 
for  that  is  sure  to  be  false." 

A  greater  misfortune  than  the  issue  of 
the  invasion  of  France  Avas  now  impend- 
ing over  Charles,  and  one  Avhich,  as  in 
the  earlier  instance,  he  coitrted  through 
his  own  overweening  ambition  and  ob- 
stinacy, in  the  face  of  earnest  remon- 
strances. He  determined  to  conquer 
Algiers  as  he  had  reduced  Tunis  ;  and 
although  the  army  and  fleet  assembled 
Avere  equal  to  the  enterprise,  the  season 
Avas  too  late,  and  the  autumnal  storms, 
which  he  omitted  to  take  into  calcula- 
tion, assisted  the  enemy  beyond  even 
the  estimate  of  the  experienced  Doria, 
Avho  vainly  cautioned  his  master  against 
encountering  their  power.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  landing  of  the 
army,  an  almost  unprecedented  hurri- 
cane drove  the  Avhole  fleet  from  th^ir 
anchors,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  ships  of 
Avar,  one  hundred  and  forty  transports, 
and  eight  thousand  men  ;  Avhile  those 
Avho  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Avaves  were 
murdered  without  mercy  by  the  Arabs 
as  they  swam  to  land.  By  this  calamity 
Charles  lost  all  his  stores,  and  being  in  an 
enemy's  country  without  supplies,nothing 
remained  but  to  march  the  remains   of 


his  shattered  forces  to  Cape  Metafuz, 
Avhere  Doria  had  collected  the  relics  of  the 
fleet,  and  prepared  to  receive  his  master. 
The  march  occu])ied  only  three  days, 
but  it  was  undertaken  by  a  dispirited 
host,  entirely  destitute  of  jirovisions, 
harassed  by  clouds  of  enemies  (>n  every 
side,  and  so  exhausted  that  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  bear  the  Aveight  of  their 
arms.  During  this  trial  Charles  eA'inc- 
ed  rare  courage  and  constancy,  both 
mental  and  physical.  He  endured  hard- 
ships Avith  the  meanest  soldier,  exposed 
his  person  wherever  danger  threatened, 
and  was  amongst  the  last  who  left  the 
shore.  He  thus,  in  some  degree,  sus- 
tained his  reputation,  and  counterbalanc- 
ed the  presumptuous  obstinacy  Avhich  had 
impelled  him  into  such  a  predicament. 
No  sooner  had  the  doomed  armament 
re-embarked  than  a  fresh  storm  sprang 
up,  Avhich  entirely  scattered  the  ships  and 
compelled  them  to  make  towards  such 
ports  of  Spain  and  Italy  as  they  were 
enabled  to  reach.  The  Emperor  himselfj 
after  miraculous  escapes,  Avas  driven  into 
the  roadstead  of  Bugia,  in  Africa,  Avhere 
continued  tempests  detained  him  for 
scA^eral  weeks,  until  he  finally  relanded 
m  Spain  Avith  a  few  personal  attendants, 
and  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  twenty- 
six  thousand  gallant  soldiers  who  had 
attended  his  departure,  Avith  all  the  pride 
and  pomp  of  Avar,  and  the  most  inflated 
ex])ectations  of  conquest. 

The  treaties  of  peace  so  frequently 
concluded  between  Charles  and  Francis, 
always  announced  in  the  preamble  as 
intended  to  be  ])erpetual,  but  as  con- 
stantly eventuating  in  short  truces, 
could  never  be  expected  to  last  be- 
yond convenience  on  either  side.  Both 
monarchs  were  insincere,  h}^ocritical, 
and  unrelenting  in  personal  dislike, 
however  it  might  suit  their  policy  for 
the  moment  to  disguise  their  real  feelings 
under  holloAv  compliments.  Charles  was 
more  constitutionally  deceptive,  and 
though  Francis  had  certainly  repiuiiated 
the  treaty  of  iNJadrid,  the  humiliating 
terms  of  which  were  forced  on  him 
when  a  caj)tive,  there  was  no  dereliction 
of  faith  in  that  CA^asion  Avhich  drew  on 
him  the  lasting  discredit  attached  to  the 
character  of  the  Emperor  for  refusing 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  relative  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  in 
1540,  and  for  solemnly  denying  that  he 
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had  ever  bound  himself  by  such  a  pro- 
mise. 

This  act  of  palpable  double-dealing, 
supported  by  a  direct  falsehood,  may  be 
considered  the  most  disreputable  incident 
in  tlie  life  of  a  man  little  scrupulous  of 
veracity  and  honor  from  internal  con- 
viction, but  generally  careful  to  main- 
tain a  fair  reputation  with  the  world, 
and  sensitive  as  to  the  value  of  public 
opinion.  The  Chapter  of  Accidents 
having  signally  humiliated  the  Emperor 
by  the  result  of  his  great  Algerine  ex- 
pedition, never  afterwards  made  him 
amends  by  any  bi-illiant  return  of  favor. 
The  victory  of  Mulhausen,  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  were 
gleams  of  sunshine  more  than  obscured 
by  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  re- 
formers ill  Germany,  the  failure  of 
Charles's  efforts  to  preserve  the  reversion 
of  the  imperial  crown  for  his  son  Philip, 
and  the  disgraceful  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Metz,  which  cost  him  thirty  thousand 
of  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  perma- 
nently tarnished  his  military  renown 
while  weakening  his  political  power. 
As  he  marched  away  from  the  walls  that 
for  fifty-six  days  had  baflled  his  utmost 
efforts,  he  exclaimed  in  bitterness  of 
heart,  "  Fortune  is  a  strumpet  who  re- 
serves her  favors  for  the  young." 

To  these  German  mishaps  were  added 
events  in  Italy  of  the  same  character, 
which  conjointly  marked  the  year  1552 
as  the  most  disastrous  in  the  Emperor's 
life.  In  the  article  of  reverses  his  ca- 
reer bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
Diocletian,  whose  prosperity  from  the 
period  of  liis  election  to  sovereign  power 
was  miiform  and  uninterrupted.  Tlie 
two  mouarchs,  though  from  different 
motives,  appear  to  have  contemplated 
abdication  long  before  either  carried 
the  scheme  into  effect.  The  first,  fi-om 
a  doubt  of  the  continuance  of  fortune  ; 
the  second  from  a  rude  experience  of  her 
fickleness.  Charles,  when  only  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal. 
They  lived  happily  together,  and  early 
in  tljeir  married  life  agreed  that,  when 
thuir  children  grew  up,  they  should 
themselves  retire  from  the  world,  re- 
spectively, to  a  convent  and  a  nunnery. 
But  Isabella  died  sooner  than  her  hus- 
band had  calculated,  and  before  he  con- 
sidered Philip  fit  to  be  emancipated  from 


leading-strings.  Even  so  late  as  1553, 
when  the  mortal  illness  of  Edward  the 
VI.  rendered  it  certain  that  Mary  Tudor 
would  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Charles  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  him- 
self to  her,  notwithstanding  his  own 
age  and  infirmities,  in  case  his  son  and 
heir  should  decline  the  match  so  stren- 
uously urged  upon  him.  Charles  was 
then  fifty-three,  and  a  martyr  to  gout ; 
Mary  thirty-eight,  and  Philip  only 
twenty-seven.  But  the  latter  saci'ificed 
his  feelings  to  the  family  ambition,  and 
saved  his  father  from  an  egregious  act 
of  folly,  supposing  that  Mary  could  have 
forgotten  iiis  former  rejection  of  her 
hand,  and  have  accepted  the  decaying  sire 
instead  of  the  blooming  heir.  The  mar- 
riage, to  her  own  great  delight,  1)ut  to 
the  infinite  disgust  of  the  English  nation, 
was  concluded  in  January,  1554;  soon 
after  which  date  and  event,  Charles  be- 
gan to  make  serious  preparations  for  his 
long  meditated  retirement  from  busi- 
ness. His  sisters,  the  dowager  Queens 
of  France  and  Hungary,  had,  long  be- 
fore, offered  to  accompany  him  to  what- 
ever place  of  retreat  he  might  select; 
but  he  cared  as  little  for  a  family  group 
as  Diocletian  did,  and  preferred  being- 
alone  in  his  selected  seclusion.  The  two 
Queens  came  to  see  him  at  San  Yuste, 
but  found  little  encouragement  to  make 
a  long  stay  or  repeat  the  visit.  His 
mother,  Joanna,  nominally  recognized 
with  himself  in  all  public  documents  as 
joint  sovereign  of  Spain,  had  lived  for 
nearly  hnlf  a  century  in  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility,  and  only  died  in  1555. 

Charles,  remembering  that  Diocletian 
invested  the  ceremony  of  his  abdication 
with  the  pomp  of  a  public  display, 
adopted  the  same  course.  Although 
four  years  younger  than  the  Poman 
Emperoi-,  he  exhibited  stronger  symp- 
toms of  decay.  His  form  was  bent, 
more  by  disease  than  time,  the  furrows 
of  anxiety  and  exposure  seamed  his  coun- 
tenance, his  hands  and  legs  were  crip- 
pled by  gout,  his  hair  and  beard  were 
rapidly  turning  from  iron  gray  to  white. 
He  w;is  com])elled  to  suppoi-t  himself  by 
a  staff",  and  walked  with  difiiculty.  On 
the  25th  of  October,  1555,  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Brussels,  he  resigned  to  Philip, 
then  twenty-nine,  the  sovereignty  of 
Flanders.  He  delivered  a  studied  ora- 
tion in  French,  prompting  himself  frcim 
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a  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  spoke, 
as  kings  are  wont  to  do,  leniently  of  his 
ovvn  errors,  lauded  his  good  intentions, 
reviewed  all  the  enterprises  of  his  lite, 
and  dilated  on  the  reasons  for  his  abdi- 
cation, ])rincipally  founded  on  his  fail- 
ing health.  The  portrait  he  drew  of 
himself  was  more  flattering  than  nnex- 
cited  posterity  is  willing  to  receive  as 
genuine,  although  his  auditoi-y  at  the 
moment  responded  to  all  he  uttered  with 
flattering  indications  of  assent.  Sir 
John  Mason,  the  English  envoy,  an  eye- 
witness, says  in  his  report  to  his  own 
government  of  the  day,  that  Charles 
having  pronounced  a  parting benison  on 
his  people  "  broke  into  a  weeping,  where- 
imto,besides  the  dolefulnessof  the  matter, 
I  think  he  was  much  provoked  by  seeing 
the  whole  company  to  do  the  like  before  ; 
there  being,  in  mine  opinion,  not  one 
man  in  the  assembly,  stranger  or  other, 
that  during  the  time  of  a  good  piece  of 
his  oration,  poured  not  out  abundantly, 
tears,  some  more,  some  less ;  and  yet  he 
prayed  them  to  bear  with  his  imperfec- 
tion, proceeding  of  sickly  age,  and  after 
mentioning  of  so  tender  a  matter  as  the 
departing  from  such  a  set  of  dear  and 
most  loving  subjects."* 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1556,  Charles 
executed  the  deeds  by  which  he  surren- 
dered the  Spanish  monarcljy  with  its  de- 
pendencies to  Philip,  and  at  the  same 
time  arranged  a  truce  for  Ave  years  with 
France,  by  no  means  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  coimtry,  but  still 
preferable  to  the  legacy  of  an  unfinished 
Avar.  His  resignation  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany,  in  favor  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  previously  secured 
in  the  inheritance  by  his  election  as  King 
of  the  Romans,  followed  in  due  course, 
after  a  considerable  interval,  during 
which,  while  Charles  retained  the  title, 
he  ceased  to  exercise  either  the  power  or 
responsibility. 

The  place  selected  for  his  retirement 
Avas  the  monastery  of  San  Yuste,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  within  a  short 
distance  ofPlacencia.  The  convent  was 
occupied  by  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Jerome,  strict  observers  of  their  rule, 
but  gifted  with  taste  to  improve  their 
romantic  locality  with  cultivated  gardens, 

*  Quoted  by  Prescott  ia  a  note.     Vol.  I.  Philip 


groves,  and  rivulets,  which  greatly  en- 
hanced the  natural  beauties  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  venerable  building,  in- 
teresting in  itself,  and  doubly  so  as  hav- 
ing been  the  last  earthly  dwelling-place 
of  the  retired  Emperor,  was  sacked  and 
laid  in  ashes,  in  1809,  by  the  division 
of  Marshal  Soult,  who,  Avith  their  leader, 
had  little  reverence  for  historical  tradi- 
tions, and  a  keen  appetite  for  relics 
capable  of  being  converted  into  tangible 
ctirrency.  The  retreat,  Avhen  the  modern 
Diocletian  fixed  on  it,  was  Avell  suited  to 
calm  the  mind,  to  encourage  religious 
meditation,  and  to  blot  out  all  vestiges 
of  turbulent  passion.  But  Charles  Avas 
bending  under  bodily  infirmity,  racked 
by  gout,  and  disordered  by  habits  of 
over-indulgence  in  eating,  Avhich  he 
coidd  not  muster  philoso])hy  enough 
to  restrain,  although  his  satiated  ambi- 
tion had  relinquished  the  most  extended 
empire  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  incon- 
sistent littleness  of  man,  and  so  degrad- 
ing are  the  tendencies  of  human  nature. 

Three  years  before  Charles  took  up 
his  abode  at  Yuste,  an  architect  had 
been  employed  to  prepare  the  requisite 
accommodations.  A  small  building,  very 
unlike  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at 
Salona,  Avas  all  that  he  required.  The 
edifice  was  confined  to  eight  rooms,  on 
two  floors,  of  moderate  dimensions,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  appliances  of  com- 
fort and  luxury  ;  rich  canopies  and  car- 
pets, tapestry  and  costly  hangings.  The 
wardrobe  was  extensive,  and  the  supply 
of  plate  so  profuse,  that  the  silver  in 
the  Emperor's  sleeping  apartment  alone 
approached  fourteen  thousand  ounces  in 
Aveight.  There  were  also  pictures  and 
books,  selected  Avith  infinite  care  and 
judgment.  Charles  Avas  too  infirm  to 
take  much  exercise  out  of  doors.  His 
principal  recreation,  unconnected  Avith 
devotional  observances,  consisted  in  ex- 
amining and  arranging  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  watches  and  clocks,  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  which,  the  great  mechanic 
and  mathematician,  Giovanni  Torriani, 
held  an  important  position  in  his  train, 
and  became  his  most  confidential  com- 
panion. 

The  impossibility  of  making  many 
clocks  obser\-e  the  same  time  is  said  to 
have  drawn  from  Charles  the  often 
quoted  commentary  on  his  own  folly  in 
thinking  he  could,  in  his  days  of  power, 
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compel  millions  of  people  to  follow  one 
creed  and  be  governed  by  one  mind. 
There  was  not  much  profundity  in  the 
remark,  su])posing  it  to  have  originally 
emanated  from  such  experienced  lips. 

Charles's  immediate  attendants  amount- 
ed to  fifty  in  number,  no  great  allow- 
ance for  a  retired  monarch,  and  not 
more  than  the  establishment  of  many 
wealthy  country  gentlemen.  Amongst 
them  were  ofiicers  of  state,  still  retain- 
ing their  former  designations,  but  dis- 
contented with  reduced  salaries  and 
confined  accommodation,  and  less  re- 
conciled than  their  master  to  the  loss  of 
worldly  gayety  and  enjoyment.  The 
rules  against  the  admission  of  females 
were  strictly  enforced.  The  Emperor, 
observing  that  the  women  who  came  to 
the  gate  of  the  convent  with  their  mar- 
ket produce,  and  on  other  commercial 
errands,  lingered  more  than  was  neces- 
sary in  conversation  with  the  younger 
brethren,  procured  an  order  from  the 
superior  that  any  fair  Delilah,  who  ven- 
tured to  approach  within  two  bow-shots 
of  the  portal,  should  be  admonished  by 
one  hundred  stripes. 

When  Charles  enclosed  himself  with- 
in the  walls  of  Yuste,  he  was  far  from 
adopting  the  total  seclusion  from  politi- 
cal aifairs  which  had  marked  the  abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian.  He  was  constantly 
consulted  by  Philip,  by  his  daughter 
Joanna,  regent  of  Castile,  and  by  the 
gi-eat  fimctionaries  of  state ;  to  all  of 
whom  his  advice  was  readily  accorded, 
and  more  than  once,  when  they  went 
counter  to  his  suggestions,  he  loudly  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  no  longer  held 
the  reins  of  executive  government  in 
his  own  hands.  He  specially  interfered 
in  questions  of  finance,  expressed  the 
most  energetic  displeasure  when  his 
own  salary  fell  into  arrear  (no  unusual 
occurrence),  and  finally  decided  that  it 
should  be  paid  in  advance  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  one-fifth,  to  stimulate  in- 
creased punctuality  in  future.  Not- 
Avithstanding  his  artificial  and  habitual 
selt-command,  he  had  ever  been  sulrject 
to  sudden  outbursts  of  passion,  and  to 
these  he  sometimes  gave  way  on  trivial 
causes,  Avhich  ought  not  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity  of  a  chastened 
and  philosophic  recluse.  The  discipline 
of  Yuste  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
trolled iiis  temper  with  greater  efiicacy 


than  it  did  his  appetite.  Spiced  frogs, 
stewed  eels,  and  potted  capons,  inflamed 
constitutional  gout,  and  gout  prevented 
even  monkish  severities  from  exercising 
their  legitimate  influence  in  subduing 
the  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  From  tlie 
confessional  and  the  scourge,  Charles 
turned  to  the  dinner-table,  and  became 
at  last  so  difficult  to  satisfy  in  the  article 
of  gastronomies,  that  his  cook,  driven 
to  the  verge  of  his  inventive  faculties, 
exclaimed  in  despair,  and  with  allusion 
to  his  master's  mechanical  propensities, 
that  he  knew  not  what  novelty  to  hit 
upon,  unless  he  served  up  to  his  majesty 
a  ragout  of  watches. 

There  was  nearly  as  much  difficulty  in 
settling  the  form  in  which  the  ex-sov- 
ereign was  to  be  addressed  as  that  Avhich 
puzzled  our  home  authorities  and  their 
delegates  at  St.  Helena,  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  first  Napoleon.  It  seems 
more  strange,  and  perhaps  weaker  in  a 
man  who  had  voluntaiily  resigned  power, 
than  in  one  from  whom  it  had  been 
most  reluctantly  torn,  to  cling  to  the 
shadow  when  the  substance  had  de- 
parted. Another  inconsistency  in  man's 
heart  which  man's  reason  is  unable  to 
account  for.  On  Charles's  arrival  at 
San  Yuste,  the  worthy  principal  of  the 
establishment,  meaning  to  be  consistently 
respectful,  addressed  him  by  the  title  of 
paternidad^  or  your  paternity ;  but  a 
better  instructed  brother  immediately 
hinted  to  him  that  "majesty"  would  be 
more  acceptable.  The  monarch  more 
than  once  reminded  his  attendants  and 
associates  that  he  was  still  emperor.  It 
was,  in  fact,  not  until  more  than  a  full 
year  after  his  arrival  at  the  convent, 
that  his  resignation  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity was  formally  accepted  by  the  Diet 
at  Frankfort,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1558.  He  still  used  the  title  ui  his  public 
and  private  correspondence.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this  that  he  repented 
the  step  he  had  taken,  or  had  any  yearn- 
ings to  recall  the  double  act  of  abdication. 
His  retirement  was  as  sincere  as  that  of 
Diocletian,  without  even  the  suspicion 
of  a  coercive  impulse;  but  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life,  though  abandoned, 
was  not  extinguished.  He  still  delighted 
to  be  referred  to  as  a  i)olitical  oracle. 
Relief  from  responsibility  increased  in- 
stead of  diminishing  his  anxiety  for  the 
successful  issue  of  the  great  events   so 
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rapidly  siiccoediMi?  each  other  in  the  ex- 
tensive kino-(loms  he  had  lately  governed. 
Here  again  we  have  evidence  that  it 
was  the  decay  of  physical  health  rather 
than  the  weariness  of  gratified  ambition, 
which  snbstituted  the  cowl  of  the  monk 
for  the  ermine  of  the  despot.  To  the 
last  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  idea  of 
uniting  Portugal  to  Spain,  and  greatly 
Avould  his  spirit  have  rejoiced  could  he 
have  foreseen  the  subsequent  consumma- 
tion of  his  wishes  under  his  son  and 
successor,  Phili]i  the  Second, 

Diocletian,  although  an  older  man, 
survived  his  retirement  for  eight  years. 
Charles  was  summoned  to  his  groat  ac- 
count before  he  had  completed  two. 
Bodily  suffering  weighed  heavily  on  his 
spirits ;  the  death  of  his  sister  Eleanor, 
his  elder  by  only  fifteen  months,  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  France  and  Portu- 
gal, foreshadowed  and  perhaps  hastened 
his  own.  They  were  fondly  attached  to 
each  other,  and  her  loss  startled  and 
admonished  him  with  a  presentiment 
that  he  was  soon  destined  to  follow  her, 
Robertson's  "  Charles  the  Fifth,"  re- 
commended by  an  elegant  and  capti- 
vating style  rather  than  by  accuracy  of 
detail,  was  long  received  as  the  text- 
book. It  has  been  corrected  in  many 
essential  points  by  subsequent  writers, 
who  obtained  access  to  materials  beyond 
his  reach,  and  prosecuted  their  researches 
with  more  scrupulous  exactness.*  The 
Scotch  historian  tells  us  that  Charles 
emulated  the  most  zealous  of  the  flagel- 
lants in  the  severe  expiatory  discipline  he 
inflicted  on  his  quivering  flesh,  and  that  he 
rehearsed  his  own  funeral  with  most  ex- 
traordinary accompaniments.  According 
to  this  authority,  "  he  ordered  his  tomb 
to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  mon- 
astery. His  domestics  marched  thither 
in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapers 
in  their  hands.  He  liimself  followed  in 
his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin 
with  much  solemnity,"  The  de  pro- 
funcUs  was  chanted,  and  the  living 
corpse  joined  in  the  prayers  ofiered  up 
for  tiie  repose  of  his  own  soul,  mingling 
his  tears  with  those  of  his  attendants, 
as  if  he  too  had  been  merely  an  acces- 
sory to  the  scene,  and  not  the  principal 
figure  in  the  solemn  mockery.     The  lid 


*  See     Prescntt,    Stirling,     Migaet,    Amedee 
Pidiot,  Gacbard,  Dr.  Doran,  &c. 


was  placed  lightly  on  the  coffin,  the 
tapers  were  extinguished,  the  actors  re- 
tired and  the  doors  were  closed.  Charles 
then  gently  extricated  himself  from  his 
gloomy  shell,  and  groped  his  way  in  the 
dark  to  his  own  apartments,  "  Where 
Robertson  got  all  these  particulars," 
says  Prescott  (Life  of  Philip  the  Sec- 
ond), "it  would  not  be  easy  to  tell; 
certainly  not  from  the  authorities  cited 
at  the  bottom  of  his  page." 

Without  giving  full  credence  to  all 
the  melo-dramatic  mummeries  which 
have  been  evidently  exaggerated  to 
produce  effect,  some  kind  of  obsequies 
were  certainly  performed,  the  formal 
permission  of  the  Church  having  been 
first  obtained.  The  chapel  of  the  con- 
vent was  hung  with  black,  and  a  large 
catafalque  occupied  the  centre  ;  but 
neither  in  person  nor  by  deputy  did  the 
ex-emperor  extend  himself  on  the  bier. 
The  monks  and  the  household  gathered 
round,  and  wailed  forth  the  burial  ser- 
vice. Charles  stood  among  them  muf- 
fled in  a  cloak,  and  at  the  close  extin- 
guished the  taper  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  committed  it  to  the  priest,  to  sig- 
nify that  he  surrendered  himself,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  will  of  God.  The  act, 
even  modified  as  it  appears  to  have  been, 
in  reality,  implies  a  tinge  of  morbid 
disease  in  his  mind,  a  constitutional 
gloom,  perhaps  some  traces  of  the  in- 
sanity peculiar  to  the  royal  blood  of 
Castile,  and  of  which  his  mother  Joanna 
had  furnished  a  melancholy  example. 
Charles  had  often  exhibited  a  passion 
for  getting  up  funerals,  and  from  the 
constant  habit  of  thus  commemorating 
the  departure  of  his  dear  relatives  and 
friends,  the  idea  of  including  his  own 
may  naturally  enough  have  presented 
itself  to  a  temperament  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  dreary  parapher- 
nalia of  death.  He  seems  to  have 
dreaded  the  hereditary  taint  of  insanity, 
as  he  constantly  prayed  that  his  facul- 
ties might  be  spared  to  him  in  the  hour 
of  dissolution. 

The  mock  funeral  was  almost  his  last 
act,  for  in  a  day  or  two  after,  the  symp- 
toms of  his  mortal  illness  displayed 
themselves,  and  human  remedies  failed 
to  subdue  them.  His  understanding  re- 
tained or  recovered  its  full  strength,  and 
on  the  9th  of  September,  twelve  days 
only   before   his   death,  he   executed  a 
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long  codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he  pro- 
vided for  his  immediate  attendants  at 
Yuste,  and  once  more  emphatically 
placed  on  record  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
by  which,  above  all  other  leading  im- 
pulses, his  life  had  been  govei-ned.  His 
linal  injunctions  to  his  son  Philip,  con- 
tained in  tlie  codicil  aUuded  to  above, 
called  upon  him  to  extirpate  heresy  with 
an  unrelenting  hand.  He  repeatedly 
expressed  his  regret  at  having  respected 
the  safe-conduct  of  Luther,  and  dreaded 
lest  his  sin  of  omission  in  not  sending 
the  great  reformer  to  the  stake  sliould 
weigh  more  heavily  against  him  in  his 
future  account  than  all  his  other  de- 
linquencies, for  which  he  avowed  sincere 
contrition.  On  the  21st  of  September, 
1558,  he  breathed  his  last.  His  remains 
were  first  intei'red  under  the  great  altar 
of  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  in  which 
he  died.  His  will  contained  a  wish  that 
his  head  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
should  rest  under  the  spot  whei-e  the 
priest  stood,  when  in  the  performance  of 
his  ordinary  duties;  but  as  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  propi'iety  of  admitting 
any  bones,  save  those  of  a  saint,  in  such 
a  holy  locality,  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised, after  a  warm  and  not  very  deco- 
rous debate,  by  forming  an  excavation 
in  the  wall,  into  which  the  head  was  in- 
troduced, while  the  feet  were  allowed, 
by  this  contrivance,  to  touch  tlie  verge 
of  the  hallowed  precincts.  But  within 
a  few  years,  the  body  was  transported, 
by  order  of  Philip  the  Second,  to  the 
palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  there  it  has 
since  reposed,  in  a  magnificent  mauso- 
leum, beside  that  of  the  Empress  Isa- 
bella. 

We  have  seen  that  Charles  was  cold- 
hearted,  ambitious,  and  bigoted  in  the 
extreme.  His  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment were  slowly  progressive. 
"  Nondum,"  not  yet,  was  the  motto 
adopted  by  himself,  in  early  youth,  as  if 
he  felt  his  internal  power,  and  was  equal- 
ly conscious  that  it  would  require  time 
to  advance  to  maturity.  At  forty  his 
constitution  gave  way  to  the  inroads  of 
gout,  and  at  fifty,  he  was  a  worn  out 
man.  The  active  period  of  his  life  was 
over-worked;  he  allowed  himself  insuffi- 
cient sleep,  and  indulged  in  gluttony, 
an  excess  almost  as  pernicious  as  drunk- 
enness, of  which  he  was  never  accused. 
But  having  named  his  unamiable  quali- 


ties, let  us  not  omit  the  more  agreeable 
and  attractive  features  of  his  character. 
He  was  fond  of  music,  painting,  and 
mechanism ;  he  loved  his  wife,  and 
treated  her  with  respect  and  afl'ection. 
Now  and  then  he  lapsed  into  a  conjugal 
infidelity,  but  without  oifensive  parade. 
He  was  a  Joseph  in  chastity  compared 
with  Francis  of  France.  He  warmly 
patronized  Titian,  and  though  far  from 
being  such  an  ardent  encoui-ager  of  the 
fine  arts  as  his  rival  and  contemporary, 
the  French  King,  he  had  a  considerable 
taste  for  literature,  and  meditated,  if  he 
did  not  actually  perpetrate,  authorship. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  supposing 
that  he  composed  an  autobiography, 
the  manuscript  of  which,  if  still  in  ex- 
istence, should  be  unearthed,  if  possible, 
and  brought  to  light.  If  written  in  sin- 
cerity, and  to  set  his  conduct  in  a  true 
aspect,  as  he  expressed  himself  to  the 
Jesuit  Borja,  in  a  conversation  at  Yuste, 
not  long  before  his  death,  it  would  pi-ove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  records  of  the 
time.  Where  is  the  manuscript,  and 
how  can  it  be  discovered?  When 
Sepulveda,  his  own  selected  historian, 
proposed  to  read  to  him  some  chapters 
of  his  work,  Charles  replied,  "  I  will 
neither  hear  nor  read  what  you  have 
said  of  me.  Others  may  do  this,  when 
I  am  gone.  But  if  you  Avish  for  infor- 
mation on  any  point,  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  give  it  to  you."  "  A  history 
thus  compiled,"  Prescott  justly  remarks, 
"  was  of  the  nature  of  an  autobiography, 
and  must  be  considered  therefore  as  en- 
titled to  much  the  same  confidence,  and 
open  to  the  same  objections,  as  that  kind 
of  writing." 

Still  bearing  in  mind  the  points  of 
similarity  in  the  chai-acters  and  actions 
of  Charles  and  Diocletian,  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance,  exchisively  applied,  is  much 
more  appai-ent  in  the  systematic  perse- 
cution of  heretical  Protestants  by  the 
German,  than  in  the  general  edict 
against  the  Christians  as  a  class  by  the 
Roman  potentate.  Diocletian  treated 
the  matter  more  as  a  statist  than  as  a 
high  priest.  He  looked  upon  the  Chris- 
tians as  dangerous  innovatt)rs,  antago- 
nists of  absolutism,  and  subjects  whose 
doctrines  interfered  with  the  imi^eiial 
prerogative.  True,  they  were  obedient 
to  the  laws,  but  by  refusing  outward  re- 
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spect  to  the  ancient  deities  so  lon<T  rev- 
erenced in  blind  idolatry  or  utter  igno- 
rance by  the  people,  they  gave  rise  to 
questions  which  could  not  possibly  be 
se[)arated  from  the  politics  of  the  time. 
The  Christians  met  in  private  and  wor- 
shipped a  single  deity,  omnipotent  and 
eternal,  through  a  single  Mediator.  They 
demanded  the  utter  extinction  of  every 
other  form  of  faith,  of  eveiy  other  as- 
sumption of  divine  power.  Paganism 
was  unable  to  comprehend  the  unity, 
simplicity,  and  perfect  isolation  of  their 
creed,  its  uncompromising  conditions, 
and  the  sternness  of  its  moral  code.  In- 
stead of  wondering  at  the  ten  author- 
ized persecutions  to  which  the  converts 
of  the  early  apostles  were  exposed  dur- 
ing the  three  tirst  centuries  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Saviour  upon  earth,  we 
may  rather  feel  surprise  that  they  were 
not  far  more  sanguinary  and  extermina- 
ting. The  Pagan  emperors  and  their 
legislative  satellites  had  better  and 
sounder  arguments  to  offer  in  extenua- 
tion of  their  cruelty  than  their  so-called 
Christian  successors  who  immolated 
their  brethren  by  thousands  fur  a  simple 
difference  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
one  faith,  which  they  all  professed  to 
reverence  and  believe. 

The  memory  of  Diocletian  has  been 
loaded  with  more  odium  than  ought 
justly  to  fall  to  his  share  on  account  of 
the  great  religious  persecution  distin- 
guished by  his  name.  The  decree  was 
extorted  from  him  almost  on  the  eve  of 
his  abdication,  and  its  execution  devolv- 
ed on  his  more  active  and  virulent  suc- 
cessors. He  was  no  enthusiast,  and 
while  he  preserved  an  habitual  regard 
for  the  inmates  of  the  Roman  Pantheon, 
his  mind  was  less  turned  to  speculative 
inquiry  on  questions  of  religion  and 
philosophy  than  to  the  practical  labors 
of  war  and  government.  He  either 
sanctioned  or  connived  at  the  conversion 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  Piisca  and 
Valeria — a  fact  which,  with  their  bap- 
tism, I'ests  on  the  assertions  of  Lactan- 
tius  and  Mosheim.  Lucian  and  Doro- 
theus,  Gorgonius  and  Andreas,  officers 
high  in  favor  in  the  imperial  houseiiold, 
wei'e  not  only  converts  to  Cinistianity 
themselves,  but  protected  the  brethren 
of  their  order  by  their  poAverful  influ- 
ence. They  were  probably  obliged  to 
appear  in  the  train  of  the  Emperor  when 


he  sacrificed  in  the  tem])les  of  Ju])iter, 
Apollo,  or  Minerva ;  even  as  Naaman 
was  compelled  to  wait  on  his  eai'thly 
master  in  the  house  of  Kimmon ;  but 
within  their  own  households,  with  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  slaves, 
they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian rites.  Diocletian  and  Constantius 
were  in  fact  the  friends  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  their  bitter  and  implacable  ene- 
mies were  Maximian  and  Galerius. 

The  sated  ambition  of  the  two  Em- 
perors of  Rome  and  Germany,  and 
their  spontaneous  descent  from  absolute 
power  to  privacy,  present  the  most  im- 
pressive commentary  that  we  possess  on 
the  conclusion  of  a  much  wiser  monarch 
than  either,  after  a  longer  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  and  appendages  of  great- 
ness. "  I  have  seen  all  the  works  that 
are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold,  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  Hap- 
piness, as  we  understand  the  word  under 
human  qualification,  could  scarcely  have 
been  enjoyed  by  Diocletian  or  Charles 
of  Austria  in  either  of  the  extremes  by 
which  their  lives  were  marked.  The 
monarch  weary  of  power  is  as  little  to 
be  envied  as  the  disappointed  or  worn- 
out  recluse.  Truly  does  Lord  Byron 
observe  of  the  last  memorable  example  :— 
"  The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  its  quicketiiiig  spell, 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 
An  empire  for  a  cell ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 
His  dotage  trifled  well ; 

Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 

A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne." 


Dublin  University  Magazine. 
POMPEII. 
AN   EXTRACT   FROM    PLINY   THE   YOUNGER. 

Plint  the  Elder  was  at  Stabise,  now 
Castellamare,  on  the  coast,  farther  to 
the  east  from  Vesuvius  than  Pompeii. 
He  wished  to  approach  the  hill  to  rescue 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
towns  at  its  base,  but  found  it  impracti- 
cable. Being  then  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  Pomponhis,  and  wakened  from  a 
sound  sleep  by  his  attendants,  who  were 
scared  by  the  fury  of  tlie  eruption,  he 
got  uj)  and  joined  his  friends. 

"  They  consulted  together  (we  are 
quoting  his  nephew,  the  Younger  Pliny) 
whether  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
trust  to  the   house,  which   now   shook 
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from  side  to  side  with  violent  concus- 
sions, or  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where 
the  calcined  stones  and  cinders,  though 
light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers 
and  threatened  destruction.  In  this  dis- 
tress they  resolved  for  the  fields.  They 
went  out  then,  having  pillows  tied  upon 
their  heads  with  napkins.  .  .  It  was  day, 
but  a  deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in 
the  most  obscure  night.  They  thought 
proper  to  go  down  farther  upon  the 
shore  to  see  if  they  could  safely  put  out 
to  sea,  but  they  found  the  sea  still  ex- 
tremely high  and  boisterous.  There 
my  uncle,  having  drunk  a  draught  or 
two  of  cold  water,  threw  himself  down 
upon  a  cloth,  which  was  spread  for  him, 
when  immediately  the  flames  and  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur  dispersed  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him 
to  rise.  He  raised  himself  up  with  the 
assistance  of  two  of  his  servants,  and 
instantly  fell  down  suflbcated,  as  I  sup- 
pose, by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapoi", 
having  always  had  w^eak  lungs,  and 
being  subject  to  a  difliculty  of  breathing. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light  again,  which  was 
not  till  the  thii-d  day  after  this  melan- 
choly accident,  his  body  was  found  entire 
and  withoiit  any  marks  of  violence  on 
it,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  in  which 
he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  a  man 
asleep  than  dead." 

This  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius  on 
record  occurred  a.  d.  19.  It  buried  the 
little  maritime  city  of  Herculaneum  at 
its  foot  under  a  flood  of  lava,  and  Pom- 
peii, lying  a  little  more  to  the  east,  under 
a  stratum  of  ashes  and  pumice-stone, 
these  being  overtopped  with  a  mingled 
showier  of  ashes  and  water.  The  last 
covering  served  as  a  mould  to  present 
to  spectators  upwards  of  seventeen  cen- 
turies later  in  time,  the  shajDcs  of  poor 
human  beings  who  breathed  their  last  in 
agonies  indescribable. 

The  loss  of  life  was  by  no  means  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
Many  more,  however,  perished  than  was 
supposed,  even  so  late  as  when  Sir  Ed- 
ward Litton  Bulwer  wrote  his  celebra- 
ted romance.  Good  authorities  calcu- 
late that  in  the  portion  of  the  city 
already  uncovered,  amounting  to  about 
one-third  of  the  whole,  the  skeletons  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  people  have  been 
found  ;  since  Signor  Fiorelli  un<lertook 
the  management  of  the    excavation,  in 


1861,  he  has  lighted  on  more  than  forty. 
The  deaths  of  some  were  caused  byan 
earthquake. 

POMPEII   SINCE    ITS   REDISCOVERY. 

Pompeii  no  more  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  treasure-seekers  than  did 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  Little  gold 
and  silver  and  few  valuable  sculptures 
have  been  discovered  in  Pompeii  since 
its  opening  in  the  last  century.  Alexan- 
der Severus  extracted  much  marble  from 
its  ruins  to  furnish  the  ornaments  of 
palaces,  the  material  which  filled  up 
streets  and  houses  not  being  difiicult  of 
removal.  Still,  though  the  site  of  the 
buried  ruins  bore  the  name  of  la  Civita, 
the  city,  no  researches  were  made.  Even 
a  subterranean  canal  was  cut  in  1592, 
traversing  the  city  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion, and  the  foundations  of  several  pub- 
lic buildings  laid  bare,  yet  public  curiosity 
was  not  effectually  aroused.  At  last,  in 
1748,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  the  first 
Bourbon  King  of  Naples,  Don  Rocco 
Alcubierre,  a  Spanish  colonel  of  Engi- 
neers, being  employed  on  the  subter- 
ranean canal,  which  supplied  water  to 
the  town  of  Torre  Annunziata,  having 
his  attention  roused  by  the  tradition  of 
the  remains  of  the  houses,  fell  to  work 
in  the  street  of  Fortune,  and  discovered 
a  picture  with  festoons  of  eggs,  fruit, 
and  flowers,  the  head  of  a  man,  an  owl, 
a  helmet,  various  small  birds,  and  other 
objects.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1748,  the 
first  skeleton  was  found,  and  before  the 
year  was  over,  the  Amphitheatre  was 
cleared  out.  November  27,  1756,  the 
name  Pompeii  was  first  applied,  but  it  is 
not  known  on  what  ground.  However, 
the  discovery  on  August  20,  1763,  of  an 
inscription,  wherein  Vespasian  restored 
to  the  municipality  of  the  Pompeians  all 
public  grounds  then  held  by  private  per- 
sons, confirmed  the  justness  of  the  for- 
mer conjecture. 

The  work  of  excavation  went  on  in  a 
rather  leisurely  way  till  the  short  oc- 
cupation of  Naples  by  the  French,  in 
1806,  when  a  new  spirit  seized  on  the 
explorers.  The  amphitheatre  was  re- 
cleared,  after  having  been  allowed  to  fill 
again  with  dust  and  driit  of  ashes,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  street  of  the 
tombs,  the  line  of  walls,  and  the  forum 
were  laid  ofjcn.  At  tiie  same  time, 
Mazois,  encouraged  by  Madame  Murat, 
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comnipncecl  liis  grent  work  on  Pomj^eii. 
Garibaldi,  during  his  sliort  career  of 
power,  tlioiight  he  was  putting  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place  when  lie  ap- 
]i(>inte(l  Alexander  Dumas  director  of 
the  museums  and  excavations.  Count 
Monte  Cristo  lived  at  Naples  in  princely 
style,  and  paid  one  visit  to  Pompeii — 
thus  disappointing  his  pubUc-spirited 
patron.  Under  Victor  Emanuel,  the 
Cavalier  Giuseppe  Fiorelli  has  done 
whatever  could  be  effected  by  true 
arclia3ological  zenl,  sound  judgment,  and 
extensive  knowledge.  He  has,  by 
moans  of  representations  on  walls,  and 
by  sound  inductions  from  collected  facts, 
restored  the  upper  stories  of  houses,  and 
those  projections  which  nearly  met  over 
the  heads  of  the  passengers  in  the  narrow 
streets,  as  upjier  projecting  stories  did 
in  our  old  Gothic  towns,  and  do  at  this 
day  in  Algiers  and  some  Oriental  cities.* 
Some  of  these  in  Pompeii  were  open 
balconies,  others  were  of  solid  brick- 
work, with  small  casements. 

THE    PRINCIPAL    PUBLISHED    WORKS    ON    POMPEII. 

Readers  interested  in  the  subject  may 
consult  the  following  treatises  : 

"  Les  Ruiiies  de  Pompei,  dessinees  et 
messui-ees,  par  Fr.  Mazois,  architecte, 
pendant  les  annees  1809,  1810,  etlBll  ;" 
four  large  volumes;  Didot,  Paris,  1812 
—1838.  Sir  William  Cell's  "  Pompei- 
ana,"  first  series,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1824;  sec- 
ond series,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1830.  Donald- 
son's "Pompeii;"  2  vols.,  folio,  182  7. 
Breton's  "•  Pompeia,  decrite  et  des- 
sinee  ;"  large  8vo  ;  Paris,  1855.  Over- 
beck's  "  Pompeii,  exhibited"  (we  trans- 
late the  German  title)  "in  its  Buildings, 
Antiquities,  and  Works  of  Art ;"  Leipsic, 
Engelmann;  two  volumes,  about  to  be 
completed  ;  second  edition.  The  second 
volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  T^'orks 
of  art.  This  work  is  about  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  yet  published.  Fausto 
and  Felice  Niccolini  ai'e  publishing  in 
numbers,  "  Le  Case  ed  i  Monumenti  de 
Pompeii,  disegnati  e  descritti  "  (The 
Buildings  and  Monuments  of  Pom])eii, 
drawn  and  described);  folio:  Naples. 
Upwards  of  thirty  numbers  are  already 
published  at  15  francs  each.  Fiorelli's 
"  Pompeianorum  Antiquitatum  Histo- 
ria,"  is  a  record  of  the  excavaticms  and 
discoveries  from  1748  to  1860.  This  is 
a  very  valuable  woik,  being  made  from 


the  journals  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  excavations  from  the  beginning.  As 
already  noticed,  Signor  Fiorelli  is  the 
present  able  director  of  the  works. 

There  are  many  other  ))ublications 
scattered  through  libraries,  being  more  or 
less  geneial  in  their  grasp  ;  some  only  de- 
scribing the  inscriptions  on  walls,  others 
the  jniblic  buildings,  etc.  Among  other 
fine  books  on  the  subjc^ct  of  Pompeii,  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  may  be  seen 
the  large  folio  work  by  Wilhelm  Zahn, 
Berhn,  1844;  the  large  colored  plates 
exhibiting  the  paintings  on  the  walls, 
distinguished  by  accurate  drawings  of 
male  and  female  figures  in  the  freshest 
and  most  agreeable  style  of  coloring, 
and  by  the  ornamental  borders  dividing 
the  Avails  into  compartments,  the  color- 
ing being  of  the  most  brilliant  chai-acter. 
In  the  large  Avorks,  which  are  only  to  be 
found  in  public  collections  and  other 
great  libraries,  occur  many  representa- 
tions unfit  for  re-production  in  popular 
Avorks. 

Our  readers,  doubtless,  have  seen  the 
two  Pompeian  volumes  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, published  about  thirty-five  years 
since.  It  has  not  been  re-edited.  Dr. 
Thomas  Dyer,  having  paid  many  visits 
to  the  old  city  in  18G5  and  1866,  and 
consulted  the  later  Avorks  on  the  subject, 
has  now  issued  the  A'olume  named 
below,*  using  as  much  of  the  work  just 
named,  and  retaining  as  many  of  its 
illustrations  as  seemed  desirable,  adding 
much  ncAV  matter,  and  supplying  views 
and  plans  of  buildings  disinterred  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

THE  STREETS  AND  nOUSE  FRONTS  OF  THE  OLD 


Taking  size  into  account,  Pompeii,  in 
our  days,  would  scarcely  be  called  a  city. 
It  was  of  an  oval  outline,  the  longer  di- 
ameter being  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  the  shorter  half  a  mile.  The 
breadth  of  the  streets  varied  from  eight 
to  twenty-two  feet,  including  the  side- 
walks.  They  Avere  paved  with  irregular 

*  Pompeii:  Its  history,  Buildings,  aud  An- 
tiquities. An  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  the 
City,  with  a  full  Description  of  the  Remains,  and 
of  the  Recent  Excavations,  aud  also  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  Edited  by  Tliomas  Dyer,  LL.D.,  of 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Loudon :  Bell 
and  Daldy. 
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pieces  of  lava.  The  side  paths  were 
raisi-'d  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
above  the  carnage  level,  the  space  be- 
tween the  kerb-stones  and  the  houses 
being  covered  with  stucco  or  a  coarse 
mosaic  of  brick-work.  One  row  of  raised 
stepping-stones  occurred  at  intervals  in 
the  centre  of  the  narrower  streets,  two 
or  three  aided  the  passengers  to  get 
across  the  wider  ones  with  comparative- 
ly dry  soles  in  bad  weather.  Huts  worn 
by  the  wheels  of  the  narrow  chariots 
may  still  be  traced.  With  regard  to 
the  confined  breadth  of  the  streets,  Dr, 
Dyer  remarks : — 

"  The  general  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  however  opposed  to  our  notions 
of  beauty,  comfort,  and  salubrity,  is  by 
no  means  peculiarly  the  reproach  of 
Pompeii,  but  common  to  the  Italian 
cities  of  the  age  in  which  it  perished. 
When  Rome  was  burnt  during  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  the  Emperor  caused  it  to 
be  rebuilt  with  more  ample  streets,  per- 
sons were  not  wnnting  to  say  that  the 
ancient  Ibrm  of  the  city  was  more 
healthy,  because  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets  and  the  height  of  the  houses  af- 
forded little  access  to  the  sun's  rays." 

Up  to  1824  only  two  stables  were 
found,  and  these,  as  Mazois  asserted, 
were  for  mules  and  asses,  which  were 
employed  only  in  turning  mills.  The 
use  of  wagons  was  scarcely  known, 
some  of  the  streets  being  so  narrow  that 
there  was  no  room  for  two  bigas,  each 
only  four  feet  wide,  to  pass  each  other. 
The  foot  passengers  had  the  streets  very 
much  to  themselves,  and  made  good  use 
of  the  stepping-stones — 

"  A  convenience  of  no  small  impor- 
tance where  there  were  no  sunk  gutters, 
and  where,  daring  the  heavy  winter 
rains,  the  carriage-way  of  those  streets, 
whicli,  according  to  the  drainage  of  the 
ground,  carried  off  the  waters  of  three 
or  four  others,  must  have  flowed  like  a 
torrent  on  a  Welsh  cross-road.  It 
should  be  observed  that  all  the  streets 
are  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles. 

The  source  or  sources  fiom  which  the 
city  was  supplied  with  water  is  as  yet  a 
matter  of  doubt;  the  system  of  drain- 
age is  also  a  thing  not  undeistood. 
Some  small  sewers  have  been  discov- 
ered, but  nothing  to  intimate  a  good 
system  of  sewage.    There  Avas  certainly 


abundance  of  water,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  deep-sunk  wells  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  forum,  instead  of  the  ir- 
regular pieces  of  lava,  was  paved  with 
marble  flags,  few  of  which  are  now  to 
be  seen.  Wherever  a  hole  occurred  at 
the  junction  of  three  or  four  lava  slabs, 
the  interstice  was  filled  with  a  bit  of 
iron,  presenting,  as  we  think,  an  un- 
sightly combination.  From  Dr.  Dyer's 
popular  volume  we  extract  a  description 
of  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
houses  : — 

"Except  in  those  quarters  where  the 
public  buildings  were  collected  and 
grouped  together,  there  can  have  been 
nothing  striking  or  magnificent  in  the 
appearance  of  the  place.  The  houses 
were  of  small  height,  and  externally 
gloomy,  the  lower  part  being  usually  a 
blank  wall  plastered  over,  and  often 
painted  with  different  colors,  the  upper 
pierced  with  small  windows  to  light  the 
apartments  on  the  first  floor.  ...  In 
some  of  the  streets  only  fifteen  feet 
wide,  half  of  the  breadth  was  occupied 
by  foot-paths,  leaving  only  seven  feet  six 
inches  for  the  carriage-way.  Expense 
and  ornament  were  reserved  for  the  in- 
terior, on  which  they  were  profusely 
lavished.  Not  a  house  yet  found  in 
Pompeii  has  any  pretension  to  architec- 
tural merit  on  the  score  of  its  elevation 
— not  a  house  yet  found  is  ornamented 
with  a  portico.  The  Villa  of  Diomedes 
possesses  a  porch  formed  by  one  detach- 
ed column  on  each  side  of  the  doorway, 
and  this  is  the  only  approximation  to  a 
portico  in  the  place. 

THE    INTERIORS. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  interior  of 
one  of  these  houses,  which  presents 
such  an  uninviting  exterior. 

Having  entered  the  street  door,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  passage  or  vestibule, 
where  the  porter  had  his  seat,  and  on 
the  floor  of  which  was  rei)resented  a 
guardian  house-dog,  ready  to  make  a 
spring  on  suspicious  intruders.  The 
warning —  Cave  canem!  (beware  the 
dog) — ^legibly  written  at  his  lect,  was 
supposed  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
symbol.  A  door  in  one  of  the  walls  of 
tiiis  vestibule  admitted  you  to  the 
atrium  in  which  ordinary  guests  were 
received,  and  ordinary  business  inter- 
views were  held.     In  the  centre  of  the 
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ceiling  of  tliis  liall  w.as  the  comphivinm^ 
an  oblong  space,  oi)en  to  the  sky,  the 
neighboring  roof  sloping  to  it,  and 
throngli  the  mouths  of  fantastic  masks 
at  the  corners,  poured  down  tlie  rain 
when  such  was  the  will  of  Jupiter 
Pluviosus.  This  water  was  received  in- 
to the  hnpluviiim.,  a  tank  directly  under 
it,  whose  length  and  breadth  corre- 
sponded to  those  of  the  hall.  From  the 
impluvium  the  water  was  conveyed  to 
cisterns  for  future  use. 

Sometimes  a  fountain  played  in  this 
atrium.  The  pavement  mostly  consisted 
of  elaborate  mosaic  work.  Modern 
lecturers  on  art  say,  that  cai'pets  or 
mosaics  should  represent  ornament  mere- 
ly, not  any  thing  on  earth  or  above  it ; 
it  is  not  pleasant,  they  say,  to  fancy 
your  feet  treading  on  the  backs  of 
hedgehogs,  or  the  horns  of  cows,  or  a 
tiger's  claws,  or  a  line  of  bristling 
bayonets.  The  Pompeian  artists  were 
regardless  of  this  inconvenience.  A 
favorite  figure  with  them  was  the  feet, 
apparently  consisting  of  rectangular 
slabs  set  upright  on  the  floor,  and  meet- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles  in  a  maze- 
like fashion.  The  jiromenader  over 
another  pattern  was  under  the  impres- 
sion of  treading  on  a  series  of  shallow 
boxes  from  which  the  lids  had  been  re- 
moved. Some  of  these  patterns  were  in 
light  and  black  blue,  others  in  a  variety 
of  pleasing  hues. 

The  walls  were  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, or  arabesques,  or  specimens  of 
beautiful  marbles;  a  painted  awning- 
placed  above  the  vacancy  overhead,  in- 
tercepted the  intrusive  rays,  and  gave 
additional  beauty  to  the  scene  beneath  ; 
and  upon  hot  summer  days,  a  seat  upon 
sofa  or  chair,  with  twisted  legs  beside 
the  impluvium,  was  a  thing  of  enjoyment 
to  the  patrician  and  the  members  of  his 
family,  or  his  visitors.  Aim  (wings)  or 
small  chambers  at  the  sides  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  atrium,  probably  served  as 
bed  chambers  for  country  visitors.  At 
this  inner  end  was  the  Tablinum,  in 
which  tlie  master  of  the  house  kept  his 
valuable  pictures  (Tabular  or  Tabelhe), 
and  his  family  archives.  This  muniment 
room  was  open  to  the  atrium,  though 
provided  with  means  of  being  isolated, 
and  through  it,  as  well  as  by  one  or  two 
passages  {fauces)  beside  it,  you  might 
pass  to  the  peristyle  (circuit  of  pillars). 


This  was  a  kind  of  court  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade,  and  having  a  little 
tiiicket  of  shrubs  and  a  fountain  in  the 
centre.  Such  an  inner  court  is  found 
on  the  premises  of  every  gentleman  of 
the  south  of  Spain  at  this  day,  combin- 
ing the  agreeabilities  of  shade,  of  ver- 
dure, and  of  falling  spray.  Then  there 
was  the  garden,  great  or  small  (the 
Xystiis)^  the  tricUniiim  (three  sofas)  or 
dining-room,  the  three  tables  arranged 
so  as  to  represent  the  Greek  n,  and  sun- 
dry small  bed-chambers.  Occasionally 
there  was  a  winter  dining-room  placed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bake-room, 
and  the  (Ecus  (Oixoc),  or  family  sitting- 
room.  While  the  great  folk  enjoyed  or 
endured  life  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
servants  did  their  duties  and  took  their 
ease  on  the  floor  above  them.  Some 
roofs  were  flat,  as  at  this  day  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  patrician's  family  enjoyed 
the  sea-breeze  there  on  the  fine  evenings 
of  tlie  south. 

SaOPS    AND    TRADES. 

There  were  no  monster  commercial 
houses,  no  dazzling,  or  even  respectable 
looking  shops,  much  less  a  shopocracy, 
in  Pompeii.  Your  patrician  let  off 
some  portions  of  the  exterior  of  his 
block  to  people  in  business,  or  perhaps 
had  the  produce  of  his  own  lands  sold 
in  them.  These  shops  were  pi'ofilable 
items  in  a  nobleman's  or  noblewoman's 
inheritance.  On  a  wall  near  the  amphi- 
theatre has  been  discovered  this  inscrip- 
tion— "In  Praedis  Juliie  Sp.  F.  Felicis 
locantur  Balneum  Venerium  et  Nongen- 
tum  Tabermie  Pergulaj  Coenacula  ex 
Idibus  Aug  Primis  in  Idus  Aug  Sextus 
Annos  Continuos  Qainque  s.q.d.l.e.n.c. 
(On  the  estate  of  Julia,  daughter  of 
Spurius  Felix,  are  to  be  let,  a  bath. 
Venereum  (women's  portion  of  a  house), 
niue  hundred  shops,  with  booths  and 
garrets,  for  five  continuous  years,  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  of  the  bles  of 
August  (13  Aug.  one  year  to  8th  of 
the  next  year)."  The  capitals  seem 
to  imply  that  no  persons  engaged  in 
licentious  traflic  would  be  treated  with. 
{St  quis  doiiii  lenociniwm  exerceat,  ne 
co?iducito.)  An  Italian  gentleman  at 
the  present  day  does  not  despise  the 
process  of  handing  over  his  olives,  or 
any  other  product  of  his  acres,  to  a  man 
of  business,  and  receiving  hard  lii-e  in 
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exchangp,  nor  is  he  ashamed  of  carrying 
home  in  liis  aristocratic  hands  some  table 
commodity  purchased  in  the  market. 
The  sliop-teiiant  of  the  Pompeian  great 
man  might,  perhaps,  have  a  room  or 
two  beyond  liis  shop,  but  it  was  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  Howevei',  it  was  not 
unusual  for  him  to  own  a  couple  of 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Let  us  take 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cook's 
shop,  and  inspect  its  arrangements.  The 
whole  front,  except  the  entrance,  is  oc- 
cupied with  a  counter  of  masonry,  pro- 
jecting an  arm  into  the  shop  from  its 
end  next  the  door.  This  counter  is 
about  three  feet  higli,  and  the  cook  can 
hold  a  conference  across  it  with  outside 
customei's,  as  well  as  others  inside. 
Four  large  jars  of  baked  clay  are  built 
into  the  counter,  their  tops  on  a  level 
with  its  surface,  and  on  the  end  of  the 
arm  projecting  into  the  shop  is  an  oven. 
The  jars  are  supposed  to  have  held  oil, 
olives,  or  a  highly  valued  pickle  called 
garxtm^  the  ingredients  of  which  were 
entrails  of  mackerel,  macerated  in 
brine.  This  precious  compound  was 
valued  at  £4  per  gallon!  A  thorough 
cleansing  of  these  jars  must  not  have 
troubled  the  cook's  head.  Travellers 
assert  that  such  innnovable  vessels  are 
to  be  seen  in  Rome  at  this  day.  In  the 
kerb-stone  in  front  are  holes  probably 
for  the  insertions  of  posts  supporting  an 
awning;  the  door  and  movable  shutters 
secured  all  at  night. 

Modern  ex])lorers  have  found  out 
but  little  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  the 
trades  practised  at  Pompeii,  baking  and 
dyeing  excepted;  concerning  the  tirst  of 
these  necessary  avocations  Dr.  Dyer 
thus  speaks  : — 

"  Several  bakers'  shops  have  been 
found  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  mills,  the  oven,  the  kneading 
troughs,  the  vessels  for  containing  Avater, 
flour,  and  leaven,  have  all  been  discov- 
ered, and  seem  to  leave  nothing  wanting 
to  our  knowledge.  In  some  of  the  ves- 
sels the  very  flour  remained,  still  capa- 
ble of  being  identified,  though  reduced 
almost  to  a  cinder.  But  in  the  centre 
some  lumps  of  whitish  matter  resembling 
chalk  remained,  which,  when  wetted, 
and  placed  on  a  red  hot  iron,  gave  out 
the  peculiar  odor  which  flour  thus 
treated  emits.  Even  the  very  loaves,  in 
perfect,  though  carbonized,  shape,  have 


in  some  instances  been  found  in  the  oven. 
One  of  these  bakers'  shops  was  attached 
to  the  house  of  Sallust,  another  to  the 
house  of  Pansa;  probably  they  were 
Avorth  a  handsome  rent." 

There  were  no  less  than  fourteen 
shops  attached  to  the  sides  and  angles 
of  Pansa's  house  besides  his  own  bakery. 
Part  of  the  oven  and  the  cone  of  one 
of  the  mills  may  be  seen  yet  by  visitors 
to  Pompeii ;  they  are  engraved  in 
Donaldson's  splendid  folio,  18l'7. 

The  bake-house  described  by  our 
author  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
entire  premises,  and  was  not  rented 
from  any  Sallust  or  Pansa. 

The  work-room  was  about  33  feet 
long  and  26  broad,  and  contained  four 
mills.  An  idea  of  the  construction  of 
each  may  be  obtained  by  supposing  the 
lower  half  of  a  gigantic  dice-box  to  be 
loosely  set  on  a  cone,  whose  apex  comes 
tap  to  the  middle  or  narrower  part  of 
the  instrument.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  box  serves  as  hopper  to  receive  the 
corn,  and  an  iron  belt  set  round  its  cen- 
tral or  narrower  portion  is  pierced  here 
and  there  with  holes,  into  which  are  in- 
serted handspikes.  These  being  turned 
round  by  men's  arms,  or  pulled  by  a 
poor  blind  ass  or  mule,  the  lower  part  of 
the  machine  revolves  on  the  cone,  and 
tlie  corn  dropped  on  its  (the  cone's) 
upper  portion  throiigh  holes  is  gradually 
ground,  and  falls  out  below  the  lower 
rim  of  tlie  outside  case  on  the  base  of 
the  machine.  A  pivot  set  in  the  top  of 
the  cone  prevents  the  concave  suiface 
of  the  case  from  coming  into  absolute 
contact  with  it.  "The  machines  are 
about  six  feet  high,  and  constructed  of 
a  rough  gray  volcanic  stone  full  of  large 
crystals  of  leucite,"  the  giinding  surfaces 
being  comparatively  rough. 

The  author  here  remarks  that  "  the 
instruments  intended  for  mere  use  among 
the  old  Italians  exhiliit  rough  workman- 
ship, while  articles  intended  for  orna- 
ment or  luxury  display  great  skill  and 
care.  Among  the  many  implements  still 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Najdes,  and 
copied  in  the  present  work  from  Donald- 
son, there  is  to  be  seen  a  curious  key,  which 
has  all  its  open  work  confined  to  the  centre 
of  the  instrument,  the  edge  being  mere- 
ly milled  in  high  relief  "Much  fatigue 
was  endured  by  the  slaves  or  convicts 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  these  machines 
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in  exorcise,  l)nt  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  mills  turned  by  women,  and 
mentioned  in  sacred  and  profane  liistory, 
were  of  such  dimensions.  The  machines 
constructed  for  them  and  tlie  mode  of 
operation  allowed  them  to  sit  at  their 
labor.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Augustus  (first 
century),  that  mills  turned  by  water 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  In 
our  text  is  given  the  translation  of  a  fine 
passage  from  Antipater  of  Thessalonica, 
who  flourished  in  ante-Christian  times, 
and  left  some  poetic  reliques."  The  de- 
scription in  the  passage  evidently  applies 
to  a  water-mill  such  as  is  still  in  use,  and 
its  spirit  is  that  in  which  a  great  ar.d 
new  invention  is  welcomed. 

"  Set  not  your  hands  to  the  mill,  O 
women  that  turn  the  mill-stone.  Sleep 
sound  though  the  cock's  crow  announce 
the  dawn,  for  Ceres  has  charged  the 
nymphs  with  the  labors  which  employed 
your  arms.  These  dashing  from  the 
summit  of  a  wheel  make  its  axle  revolve, 
which  by  the  help  of  moving  radii,  sets 
in  action  the  weight  of  four  hollow  mills. 
We  taste  anew  the  life  of  the  first  men, 
since  we  have  learnt  to  enjoy  without 
fatigue  the  produce  of  Ceres." 

The  oi'dinary  process  of  wetting  the 
meal,  introducing  the  yeast,  and  baking 
did  not  much  differ  from  modern  pro- 
cesses. Pliny,  however,  in  his  curious 
work,  has  pi-eserved,  if  we  remember 
I'ighlly,  from  eight  to  ten  different  re- 
ceipts for  making  bread.  Some  cakes 
received  their  shapes  in  moulds  before 
being  baked,  and  some  were  baked  on 
the  hearth  under  hot  embers.  Four  of 
the  moulded  cakes  (carbonized)  are  still 
preserved,  and  we  find  them  among  the 
illustrations. 

The  only  other  occupation,  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  which  we  have  any  ceriain  in- 
formation from  the  drawings  or  paint- 
ings in  Pompeii,  is  that  of  the  fuller. 
Wool  was  the  universal  material  of 
Itoman  clothing  for  a  long  time;  silk 
came  late  into  use,  and  linen  garments 
were  in  little  request,  and  enormously 
expensive.  It  requires  neither  logic  nor 
rhetoric  to  prove  that  woollen  drapery  is 
far  from  being  well  adapted  to  a  hot 
climate.  Tiie  chief  garment  of  the 
Romans  was  the  toga,  woven  in  one 
piece,  and  it  was  a  point  both  of  cleanli- 
ness and  dignity  to  keep  the  article  fresh 


and  clean,  so  tlie  fullers  were  kept  toler- 
ably busy.  These  artists  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  quali- 
ties of  soap.  They  saturated  the  toga, 
worked  fullers'  clay  well  into  it,  ])laced 
it  in  a  vat  partially  filled  with  the  clayey 
liquid,  and,  with  tunics  tucked  up,  vig- 
orously pounded  the  web  witli  their  feet. 
The  operation  liaving  endured  long 
enough,  clean  water  was  supplied,  and 
then  the  twisting  look  place,  and  the 
article  was  hung  out  to  dry.  Being 
afterwards  well  teazed,  it  was  laid  over 
a  beehive  frame,  under  which  Avas  set 
a  small  pot,  with  sulphur  sprinkled  on 
live  coals.  After  this  fumigation  it  un- 
derwent a  special  good  bleaching  by 
being  laid  on  a  grating  in  the  sunsliine, 
and  kept  well  wetted  with  water. 

Pictures  illustrating  these  processes, 
all  of  which  have  been  described  by 
Pliny  and  others,  have  been  found  on  the 
walls  of  a  Fullordca  (scouving-house) 
in  the  island  in  which  the  "  House  of  the 
Tragic  Poet "  is  situated.  Of  four  fig- 
ures with  their  legs  in  the  vats,  one  only 
a])pcars  trampling  the  cloth ;  the  other 
three  are  lifting  it,  and  examiiiing  the 
progress.  In  another  representation  the 
cloth  is  hung  on  a  line,  and  a  man  en- 
gaged in  carding  it.  Then  we  have  a 
naked  figure  with  the  beehive  frame  o\cr 
his  head,  and  the  sulphur  pot  in  his  hand. 
Minerva's  owl  is  perched  on  the  summit 
of  the  frame.  A  lady  is  sitting  near, 
examining  a  cleaned  piece  which  a  fe- 
male attendant  is  submitting  to  her 
inspection. 

WRITINGS   ON    THE   WALL. 

Thc^dile,  or  inspector  of  jtublic  build- 
ings, was  an  important  man  in  the  eyes 
of  every  citizen.  It  was  a  great  point 
gained  if  a  shopkeeper  could  advertise 
his  patronage. 

We   subjoin   the  mode    of  doing  the 
thing  eighteen  centuries  since   in  Pom- 
peii : — 
"Marcuii.  Cereinium.  Vatiam.  ^dllem.   orat. 

TIT.  FAVEAT.ScRIBA.  ISSUS.  DlGNUS.  EST." 

"The  Scribe  Issus  beseeches  Marcus  Cerrinius, 
the  uEdile,  to  patronize  him ;  he  is  deserving." 

If  the  scrivener  Issus  found  in  some 
time  a  more  desirable  patron  than  M.  C. 
^'atiam,  he  would  cover  the  lines  with  a 
coat  of  stucco,  and  on  it  give  an  airing 
to  his  im[)roved  sentiments.  Layers  of 
these  coats  have  been  removed,  and  in- 
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scriptions  of  widely  cliiferent  dates  been 
brought  to  light.  Tavern-keepers  could 
not  be  silent  while  scribes  were  blowing 
their  trumpets.  On  the  wall  of  a  house 
of  entertainment  in  the  Via  del  Lupi- 
nare  was  drawn  an  elephant  encircled 
by  a  serpent,  and  attended  by  a  pigmy, 
and  over  it  the  inscription  : — 

"SITTIUS  RESTITUIT  ELEPHANTEM." 

"Sittius  has  restored  tlie  elephant," 

as  an  innkeeper  in  onr  day  might  set  tip 
"  The  Bhie  Lion  revived."  Underneath 
were  the  lines — 

''HO:^P1TIUMHIO  LOCATUR  — 
TRICLINIUM    CUM     TRIBUS  LECTIS  ET 
COMM "      -^ 

Equivalent  to  "Here  stands  a  House  of 
Entertainment  —  a  Dining-room  with 
three  Beds,  and  other  conveniences" 
(commodis,  the  four  last  letters,  and  the 
remaining  words  being  lost).  Near 
this  house  was  another  with  checkers 
painted  on  the  door-posts.  On  the  wall 
were  painted  two  large  serpents,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lares  Viales  or 
Compitales^  the  little  guardian  deities  of 
the  cross-roads,  and  rendering  the  local- 
ity safe  from  all  petty  profanations.  The 
presence  of  tame  serpents  was  nearly  as 
ordinary  an  occurrence  in  an  Italian 
house  at  that  time,  as  that  of  cats  in 
ourdays.  They  rid  the  place  of  vermin. 
An  inscription  over  the  serpents  warns 
off  the  ga|)ing  idlers  who  obstructed  the 
traflSc  of  such  places  :  — 

"  OTIOSIS  locus  HIC  NON  est  :  DISCEDE  MORATOR." 

"  Here  is  no  place  for  idlers :  depart,  0  loiterer  I  " 
Several  of  the  inscriptions  still  extant 
are  puffs  displayed  before  the  election  of 
JEdiles,  Decemvirs,  and  other  magis- 
trates. Concerning  these  we  shall  quote 
Mr.  Dyer  : — 

"The  normal  form  of  electioneering 
advertisements  contains  the  name  of 
the  person  recommended,  the  office  for 
which  he  is  a  candidate,  and  the  name 
of  the  person  or  persons  who  recom- 
mended him,  accompanied  in  general 
with  the  formula — '  O.  V.  F.'  From  ex- 
amples written  in  full,  and  recently  dis- 
covered, it  appears  that  these  letters 
mean  oral  (or  ora^it)  vos  facialis,  'be- 
seech you  to  create  iEdile,'  and  so  forth. 
The  letters  in  question  were,  before  this 
discovery,  often  thought  to  stand  for 
orat  xd  fa,veat,  'begs  him  to  favor,' 
and  thus  the  meaning  of  the  inscription 


was  entirely  reversed,  and  thfe  person 
recommending  converted  into  the  per- 
son recommended." 

On  the  house  called  "Pansa's"  such 
an  inscription  appears,  which,  if  the 
"O.  V.  F."  mean  "prays  that  you  would 
create,"  must  be  a  request  from  Paratus 
to  the  passers-by  that  they  would  ap- 
point Pansa  as  JEdile.  Mr.  Dyer  con-, 
jectures,  apparently  with  justice,  that 
Paratus  got  the  inscription  placed  on  the 
front  of  his  own,  rather  than  on  that  of 
Pansa's  tenement,  which  he  would  be 
disfiguring  in  some  respects  by  the 
sprawling-'letters.  If  Pansa  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  scroll,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  added  several  other  names 
to  that  of  his  partisan  Paratus.  The 
inference  to  be  naturally  drawn  is  that 
the  house  belonged  to  Paratus,  and  not 
to  Pansa. 

Sometimes  a  whole  corporation  join  in 
recommending  a  candidate,  and  then  the 
wags  would  add  the  eulogium  of  the 
guild  .P^/^cre/)^■  (ball-players)  the  Seribibi, 
the  late  topers,  the  worshipful  company 
of  the  Dormientes  ZTniversi,  sleepy 
heads  in  general,  or  even  the  Pompeians 
entire.  The  teacher  Valentius  being 
weak  in  grammar,  an  ill-natured  neigh- 
bor wrote  on  his  house  that  he — "Fa- 
lentius  cum  discentes  suos  (diseipulis 
suis),  favored  so  and  so." 

Some  of  the  graffiti,  scribblings  in 
chalk  and  charcoal,  contain  extracts  from 
the  poets,  apparently  by  undeveloped 
scholars.  Others  are  amatory,  and  some 
are  of  a  very  uninteresting  character  in- 
deed. Balbus,  or  Kutulus,  or  Vulpiinus 
complains  of  a  cold  in  his  head,  or  de- 
votes some  sliabby  neighbor,  who  did 
not  invite  him  to  supper,  to  Cerberus 
and  the  other  dwellers  in  Hades.  Occa- 
sionally he  invokes  a  blessing  on  a 
thoughtful  man  who  sent  the  invitation. 
Now  and  then,  as  in  the  margins  of  cir- 
culating volumes,  a  bitter  joke  is  made 
by  Scribe  No.  2  on  the  observations  of 
Scribe  No.  1. 

"  Some  of  the  Graffiiti  on  the  interior 
walls  and  pillars  of  'houses  are  memo- 
randums of  domestic  transactions  ;  as, 
how  much  lard  was  bought,  how  many 
tunics  sent  to  the  "svash  ;  Avhon  a  child 
or  donkey  was  born,  or  the  like." 

One  of  these,  apparently  from  the 
overseer  of  the  tasks,  is  interesting  as 
revealing  the  names  then  borne  by  Pom- 
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peiaii  v/omen,  such  as  Vitalis,  Florcn- 
tiiia,  Amarullis,  Januavia,  Ileracla, 
Maria  (feminine  of  Marius,  not  Maria), 
Lalag-in,  Damalis,  and  Doris.  Of  in- 
scriptions and  pictures  not  litted  for 
description  in  a  })opular  book  or  a  re- 
view, there  is  information  more  tlfan 
enough  in  FiorelU's  great  work. 

DE  MORTCIS.     - 

However  the  bodies  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  were  disposed  of,  the  aris- 
tocracy had  their  dead  burned  with  the 
ordinary  ceremonies,  the  nnconsumed 
parts  collected,  and  laid  in  those  monu- 
ments which  line  either  side  of  the 
"  Street  of  Tombs."  A  tolerably  large 
semicircle  in  cut  stone,  tibout  two  feet 
high,  placed  near  one  entrance  of  this 
street,  seems  to  liave  been  considerately 
intended  for  the  convenience  of  wearied 
people  who  had  come  to  visit  this  re- 
ceptacle of  the  remains  of  their  depart- 
ed relatives,  as  seats  are  set  up  in  our 
squares.  With  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion and  good  feeling  among  ourselves, 
we  hope  our  children  shall  see  public 
play-grounds  set  apart  for  the  lower  class 
of  town  and  city  children,  and  straight 
or  curved  seats  surrounding  them  for 
^he  convenience  of  laborers  after  their 
day's  work,  and  ofvtired  and  aged  peo- 
l)le  in  general.  Within  one  of  these 
funeral  monuments,  viz.,  that  of  Scaurus, 
fast  visitors  are  gratified  with  bas-reliefs 
re])resenting  the  gladiatorial  combats 
and  the  fights  with  Avild  beasts  which 
were  so  dear  to  the  old  Italians.  Ro- 
mantic youths,  in  whose  ideas  a  knight 
in  armor  presents  one  of  the  most  noble 
outlines  conceivable,  would  feel  nothing 
but  disgust  looking  on  the  ignoble,  com- 
monplace shapes  of  helmets,  greaves, 
&c.,  of  the  hapless  combatants.  Mazois 
(see  before)  first  published  outlines  made 
from  these  works  of  art,  which  have 
been  since  copied  by  Donaldson,  and  in 
the  work  |)ublished"  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
in  Mr.  Dyer's  volume.  In  Donaldson's 
folio  may  be  seen  an  engraving  of  a 
helmet  which  was  covered  with  etchings 
of  Eneas's  escape  from  Ti'oy. 

POMPEIAK  ART. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  concerning 
the  many  finely  outlined  and  beautifully- 
colored  works  left  on  the  walls  of  the 
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atriums,  and  tricliniums,  and  peristyles 
of  the  buried  city.  The  colors  which 
endured  so  long  began  to  fade  from  the 
time  they  became  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  open  air.  The  Vermillion  in  many 
cases  became  black,  and  clianges  for  the 
worse  took  })]ace  in  other  colors.  If 
the  rooms  in  the  walls  of  which  they 
were  found  had  been  roofed  in,  their 
destruction  would  have  been  averted. 
However,  the  successful  removal  of 
many  beautifid  specimens  to  the  mu>eiim 
of  Naples  has  been  efiected.  Oidy 
about  one-third  of  the  city  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  day,  and  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  the  present  connnen- 
datore,  and  the  hoped-for  intelligent  care 
of  his  successors,  many  other  fine  works 
of  early  art  may  yet  be  brought  to  light. 
We  do  not  give  native  Roman  artists 
credit  for  such  noble  works  as  "  Achilles 
delivering  up  Briseis "  in  the  house  of 
the  Tragic  Poet ;  the  "  Battle  of  Issus," 
a  mosaic  in  the  liouse  of  the  Faun,  cfcc. 
The  south  of  Italy  was  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  Greeks  from  the  eaily  days  when 
the  Messenian  refugees  built  their  new 
city  {Nea2)olis)  on  its  sunny  shore  ;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Pompeian  art  were  executed  by 
native  Greeks  or  their  descendants.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  the  re- 
lics of  many  of  these  artists.  They  ap- 
pear not  to  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  advantage  of  laying  one  color  on 
another,  and  their  soft  outlines  are  fre- 
quently made  out  in  the  shading,  and 
are  consequently  more  indistinct,  and 
more  difficult  to  be  transferred.  JSTot 
that  they  neglected  to  mark  the  wall  in 
the  first  instance  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  these  incisions  are  yet  visible. 
They  were  to  a  certain  pomt  acquainted 
with  perspective,  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  difl:erent  vehicles  for  colors  now 
known — gum,  wax,  thin  glue,  size,  vola- 
tile, and  fixed  oils. 

Artists  in  these  ancient  days  po.ssessed 
the  se'tret  of  applying  to  the  walls  of 
rooms  colors  which  seem  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  ravages  of  weather  or  the  action 
of  aerial  gases.  AYax  in  a  hot  state,  and 
previously  prepared  by  elaboiate  i)ro- 
cesses,  seems  to  have  been  the  vehicle  of 
these  enduring  hues. 

We   really   would    wish   for   a   large 
margin,  in  order  to  dwell  in  detail  on 
the  charming  delineations  of  the  i)ainted 
SG 
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walls,  the  medallion  pictures  in  the  cen- 
tres of  the  compartments,  and  the  ap- 
propriate borders  as  given  in  the  large 
folio  vohimcs  of  Donaldson,  London, 
1827,  and  the  rich  and  still  larger  work 
of  Zahn,  Berlin,  1844.  Sitting  in  the 
atrium,  or  peristyle,  or  fficus,  and  cast- 
ing your  eye  on  any  of  the  walls,  it  rest- 
ed, there  with  the  same  enjoyment  as  if 
it  took  in  a  landscape  ;  the  general  eifect 
of  which  it  gave,  though  in  a  formal 
and  conventional  manner.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wall  was  painted  in  dark 
colors,  reddish  purple  prevailing,  the 
central  portion  in  fresh  varied  colors, 
and  the  upper  part  had  a  white  ground. 
It  thus  sliadowed  out  the  dark  rough 
banks,  bridges,  rocks,  and  shrubs  of  the 
foreground  of  a  landscape,  the  gay 
greens,  reds,  and  yellows  in  the  centre, 
and  the  bright  sky  over  all. 

The  central  portion  of  the  wall  from 
side  to  side  was  generally  divided  into 
three  compartments,  Avith  a  medallion 
landscape  or  group  in  the  centre  of  each. 
Sometimes  the  same  hue  was  used  as 
the  ground  of  all,  sometimes  they  dif- 
fered in  color.  Perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous feature  was  a  high  and  narrow  com- 
position at  each  side  of  the  central  com- 
partment, the  base  being,  say,  a  semicir- 
cular alcove,  or  summer-house,  with 
light,  airy  spars  shooting  up  from  its 
•circuit  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall. 
As  the  eye  moved  up,  it  rested  on  steps 
ascending  to  doors  with  goats  gambol- 
ing on  them.  House-fronts  narrowed  in 
perspective,  with  balconies  and  case- 
ments, still  soared  one  above  the  other, 
all  being  accompanied  by  the  airy  pil- 
lars from  the  circuit  of  the  summer- 
house.  Sometimes  these  borders  to  the 
central  compartment  were  lofty  en- 
trances to  some  building,  embellished 
with  fine  architectural  details,  worked 
in  with  harmonious  coloring ;  and  a 
graceful  female  figure,  coming  forth 
from  the  interior,  was  gazing  from  under 
the  lofty  architrave  out  on  the  specta- 
tors. Fine  instances  of  this  disposition 
will  be  met  in  Diomed's  Villa. 

The  painter  having  used  mathemati- 
cal exactness  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  wall,  gave  way  to  an  exuberant 
fancy  in  the  bright  upper  region  ;  ara- 
besques, groups  in  pursuit  of  each  other, 
and  the  wildest  conceptions  were  dis- 
posed in  brilliant  hues,  still  leaving  the 


general  wliite  cflfect  unimpaired.  The 
ceiling  exhibited  lozenges  inclosed  in 
squares,  concentric  squares,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  figures  ;  tlie  borders  in  bright  and 
fresh  colors  on  a  light  ground. 

When  the  comj^artments  were  dark 
the  divisioTis  Avere  nicely  made  with 
strings  of  flowers.  In  some  instances 
the  central  compartment  of  the  wall 
was  a  soft  green,  those  on  each  side 
being  red.  In  others  the  centre-piece 
was  yellow ;  green  pi-evailed  in  the 
architectural  fantasy  on  each  side,  and 
the  lateral  compartments  wei'e  dark 
red.  In  a  few,  the  three  divisions  Avere 
green,  red  and  yellow  prevailing  in  the 
separating  vertical  borders.  YelloAV 
compartments  Avere  sure  to  be  distin- 
guished by  purple  borders,  the  produc- 
tion of  harmony  and  contrast  of  colors 
being  processes  Avell  known  to  the 
Pompeian  painters.  In  the  house  of 
the  centaur,  one  of  the  Avails  repre- 
sented in  Zahn's  great  Avork,  had  its 
three  central  compartments  in  dark 
red,  the  better  to  display  the  central 
pictures.  These  consisted  of  historical 
or  mythical  subjects ;  a  cock  or  hen, 
Avith  feathers  carefully  colored ;  a  dog, 
or  some  other  animal,  the  dog  being 
marA^ellously  long  and  thin  in  some 
cases.  The  landscapes  were  generally 
such  pieces  as  Avould  gain  no  notice  in 
a  modern  exhibition.  Some  common- 
place bits  of  scenery  Avere  displayed, 
and  buildings  about  as  interesting  as 
overgroAvn  trunks  or  boxes,  scattered 
over  them.  Sometimes  on  a  distant 
hill  a  building  Avould  be  put  in  as  vio- 
lent a  state  of  perspective  as  if  the 
artist  had  taken  his  stand  by  the  end 
Avail.  Ducks  in  a  pond  Avere  tlxA^orite 
subjects :  the  domestic  animals  being 
generally  Avell  drawn  and  colored.  AVe 
exempt  from  any  decided  praise  the 
Avail  in  Diomed's  Villa,  painted  so  as 
to  represent  a  section  of  the  sea  Avith 
fishes  glowing  in  rich  reds,  yellows, 
and  browns,  disporting,  the  bright  hues 
not  in  the  least  dinnned  by  the  bluish 
green  medium  through  Avhich  they 
Avere  seen.  We  find  among  the  Pom- 
peian artists  deep  skill  side  by  side  with 
the  most  primitive  and  naive  pictorial 
i:)rocesses.  In  the  same  A'illa  is  depicted 
a  ti'ee,  triangular  in  outline,  leaves  of 
the  brightest  green,  fruit  of  the  clearest 
red,  and  all  enhanced  by  a  glaring  yel- 
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low  ground.  When  the  pahiter  did  not 
fiud  himself  tied  down  by  the  exigencies 
of  a  known  historical  or  mythical  sub- 
ject, he  generally  indulged  his  fancy  by 
adding  fanciful  bodies  and  tails  of  iish 
or  serpent,  amply  provided  Avith  long 
fins  i^ointing  backwards,  to  dogs',  or 
horses',  or  otters'  heads,  to  which  ho 
generously  left  their  necks  and  fore- 
feet. Such  creatures  as  these  would 
be  found  in  spots  where  their  presence 
Avould  not  excite  blame,  and  sometimes 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  com- 
partments of  a  wall.  Few  of  our  mo- 
dern painters  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  surround  their  compositions  with  a 
tolerably  broad  red  border,  such  as  we 
have  seen,  to  pictures  in  Donaldson's 
and  Zalin's  works. 

In  the  collections  just  named  are  our 
old  acquaintances,  Edipus  and  the 
Sphynx — he  triumphantly  laying  his 
finger  on  his  forehead,  and  she  sitting 
on  a  little  platform,  gazing  at  him  with 
considerable  vexation  in  her  face,  and 
seeming  to  take  no  comfort  from  a 
half-devoured  human  body  lying  at  the 
foot  of  her  bad  eminence. 

On  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon 
(see  Sir  William  Gel!)  are  depicted  a 
youth  and  maid  with  the  traditional 
names  of  Mars  and  Venus.  It  is  such  a 
picture  as  a  young  artist  would  send  to 
the  exhibition  on  his  first  year. 

The  lady's  costume  is  as  unexception- 
able as  if  the  artist  had  one  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  correct  young  women  sit- 
ting for  him,  and  the  expression  of  both 
faces  is  made  up  in  equal  proportions  of 
shame-facedness  and  a  little  fright. 

But  the  Venus  sitting  in  a  graceful 
attitude  on  a  bank  and  fishing,  with 
Cupid  lower  down,  and  engaged  in  the 
same  amusement,  is  a  charming  little 
composition.  Alas !  why  do  not  the 
young  ladies  of  Europe  attentively  study 
the  graceful  and  natural  fashion  in 
which  the  heathen  goddesses  and  their 
Grecian  female  worshippers  disposed  of 
their  hair '?  Let  them  contrast  the  hard 
look  given  to  their  fiices  by  drawing 
it  all  backwards,  to  the  sweetness  and 
grace  added  by  letting  the  same  natural 
ornament  act  as  a  soft  framework. 

Much  praise  is  not  due  to  the  artist 
who,  intending  to  express  the  idea  of 
love  gaining  possession  of  the  soul,  re- 
presented Cupid   thrusting  the  lighted 


end  of  a  torch  against  Psyche's  breast. 
It  is  hard  to  exclude  the  idea  of  i)hy- 
sical  torment  from  the  action. 

House  decoratois  have  taken  several 
useful  hints  from  the  fine  works  found 
in  Pompeii.  Who  has  not  gazed  with 
pleasure  on  a  single  figure,  or  group  of 
two,  loosely  arrayed  in  drapery  of  light 
and  cheerful  color,  gracefully  fioating 
in,  or  progressing  in  easy  attitudes 
through  a  bluish  green  atmosphere  ? 
Several  of  these  groups,  finely  drawn 
and  painted  in  a  masterly  style,  are  to 
be  found  in  Zahn's  work.  One  group  is 
called  "Pasiphffi  and  Dajdalus;"  others 
"  JMars  and  Venus."  In  most  cases  the 
male  figure  is  giving  support  in  some 
way  to  the  female,  and  is  painted  with 
swarthy  hues.  Whatever  di'apery  there 
is,  airily  floats  behind,  and  the  back- 
ground is  the  greenish-gray  sky.  Cupid 
and  Psyche  take  their  places  in  some  of 
the  pieces — a  pair  of  chubby  children, 
he  witli  his  ordinary  wings,  she  using 
those  of  the  butterfly,  black  in  one  in- 
stance, but  not  the  less  beautiful.  She 
hands  down  a  basket  to  him,  or  he  raises 
the  basket  to  her,  and  the  warm  and 
rich  carnation  and  other  colors,  so  well 
reheved  by  the  sober  ground  behind, 
strongly  attract  both  educated  and  non- 
educated  eyes.  Li  many  of  these  com- 
positions, whether  in  a  medallion  shape, 
or  merely  having  those  unvaried  back- 
grounds, the  limbs  display  the  utmost 
symmetry  and  grace.  There  is  no  need  of 
dwelling  here  upon  the  "Sending  away 
of  Briseis,"  the  "  Battle  of  the  Issus," 
"  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  the  "  Meleager," 
&o.,  as  they  have  been  already  made  the 
subjects  of  many  discourses  and  essays. 

There  are  curious  and  tantalizing 
specimens  of  art  to  be  met  with  among 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  in  modern 
Italian  houses.  Sir  William  Gell,  in 
his  "  Pompeiana,"  describes  a  picture  in 
a  chamber  near  the  entrance  of  the 
ChalekUciDu^  which,  seen  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  room,  presented  a  town, 
a  tent,  and  a  marriage  ceremony ;  but 
which,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet,  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  un- 
meaning blotches.  In  the  chamber  of 
the  "Perseus  and  Andromeda"  was  a 
piece  filled  with  a  farm-yard,  animals,  a 
fountain,  and  a  beggar,  which,  on  a  closer 
approach,  resolved  itself  into  a  like  unin- 
telligible jumble. 
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The  same  author  tlius  describes  an 
apartment  in  tlie  Palazzo  Sanizzi  at 
Kieti:— 

"The  visitor  on  entering  imagines 
himself  in  an  apartment  hung  with  green 
damask,  and  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  splendid  pictures.  There  are  Ma- 
donnas and  holy  families,  landscapes, 
animals,  and  battle  pieces,  which  recall 
at  the  moment  the  names  and  works  of 
tiie  most  distinguished  artists.  A  further 
examination  on  a  nearer  approach,  shows 
that  no  one  of  the  objects  has  any  de- 
cided form,  or  outline,  or  intelligible 
sign.  ISTot  only  does  the  whole  collec- 
tion consist  in  the  representation  of  pic- 
tures, but  their  seemingly  gold  frames 
are  merely  wooden  mouldings  roughly 
painted  "svith  ochre,  most  scantily 
touched  here  and  there  in  the  prominent 
parts  with  gilding  to  represent  the  effects 
of  catching  lights.  Beliind  each  sham 
picture  was  nothing  but  the  wdiite  wall, 
and  the  apparently  rich  silk  hangings 
consist  of  a  few  narrow  stripes  between 
the  frames,  yet  the  whole  has  a  good 
effect." 

Tliese  latter,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
little  better  than  the  coarse  illusions  of 
the  scene-painter. 

To  those  people  of  taste  who  have 
not  access  to  the  large  works  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Dyer's  book  will  be  very 
acceptable.  It  leaves  scarcely  any  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  buried 
city  unnoticed  or  imdescribed.  The 
volume  contains  about  300  illustrations, 
w^hicli  include  all  the  remains  of  art  in 
colors,  bronze,  or  marble  yet  discovered. 
Views  are  given  of  the  ruins  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  and  of  all  the  remark- 
able private  dwellings,  accomjmnied  by 
ground  plans  and  perspective  views 
down  some  of  the  cleared  streets,  one 
of  the  most  curious  being  that  of  the 
Balcony.  You  see  a  few  people  walk- 
ing down  the  central  narrow  hollow 
way,  the  footpaths  rising  more  than  a 
foot  high  on  each  side,  and  each  balcony 
intruding  over  about  a  third  of  the 
space  between  the  Avails.  When  the 
balcony  on  the  other  side  was  in  its 
place,  and  the  day  was  hot,  the  pros- 
pect from  the  entrance  of  the  street 
must  have  been  pleasant  to  the  heated 
pnssengcr.  The  wood-work  of  this  bal- 
cony has  been  replaced  by  Signor  Fio- 
relli.     With  most  of  these  views,  those 


who  have  access   to   photographic  col- 
lections are,  of  course,  familiar. 

Domestic  implements,  charmed  neck- 
laces, made  up  of  things  sacred  to  Isis 
and  Osiris,  ornaments,  pieces  of  armor, 
&c.,  all  find  a  place  among  the  illustra- 
tions, and  the  descriptive  portion  is  as 
satisfactory  as  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  locality,  added  to  access  to  the 
best  works  on  the  subject,  can  make  it. 

Let  the  man  of  sensuous  temperament, 
who  yet  desires  to  save  his  soul  alive  in 
the  end,  pay  a  visit  to  the  remains  of 
the  Campanian  city  and  of  its  once  in- 
dvrellers.  He  sees  about  him  redundant 
evidence  that  it  was  their  chief  study  to 
make  this  fleeting  existence  not  only 
tolerable,  but  grossly  and  systematically 
enjoyable,  with  no  care  for  an  existence 
beyond  the  tomb.  Thus  lived  its  last 
inhabitants,  and  thus  they  labored  to 
make  a  little  paradise  for  themselves  on 
earth.  For  eighteen  centuries  their 
bodies  have  been  dust.  "What  has  been 
for  that  long  period  the  condition  of 
their  immortal  part,  and  what  shall  it  be 
for  eternity ! 


Bentley's  Miscellany. 
THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEX. 

AFTER  MR.  CHRISTIAK  RASSAM,  CONSUL  AT 
IIOSITL. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to 
the  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  propounded  by  Mr.  Christian  Rassam, 
consul  at  Mosul.  Mr.  Rassam's  claims 
to  consideration  are  founded  not  only 
upon  his  being  a  good  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
scholar,  but  upon  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  native  Chaldean,  and  so  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  dilferent  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Arabic  dialects,  that  he  looks  upon 
the  Hebrew  itself  as  merely  one  of  these, 
and  he  finds  that  in  these  different  dia- 
lects the  natives  have,  in  many  instances, 
so  altered  the  meaning  of  words  by 
transposition  of  letters,  and  of  words 
themselves,  as  we  have  before  attempt- 
ed to  ex])lain,that  the  Scptuagint  were 
not  always  aware  of  these  changes,  nor, 
indeed,  could  any  one  be  expected  to  be 
so  who  was  not  as  familiar  with  the  old 
Himyaritic,  Iladramitic,  Kufic,  aiul  other 
Arabic  idioms,  as  with  the  Hebrew  it- 
self. 

Questions    of   such   vast    extent   and 
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such  dee])  interest  are  su<>-gested  by  the 
Biblical  liistory  of  creation,  that  we  are 
sure,  without  in  any  way  asking  or  ex- 
pecting the  reader  to  adopt  Mr.  Ras- 
sam's  version  in  toto,  he  will  still  be 
glad  to  see  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
a  different  version  from  the  one  gener- 
ally accepted  of  some  verses  in  the  all- 
important  chapter  of  Genesis  in  which 
the  History  of  Creation  is  continued  and 
the  Garden  of  Eden  is  depicted. 

Mr.  Kassam  reads  the  first  verse  sim- 
ply as  follows : — 

"  And  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
completed,  and  whatsoever  appertains 
to  them." 

The  authorized  translation  has  "all 
the  host  of  them."  That  is,  according 
to  Bisho])  Beveridge, "  of  each  of  them." 
The  word  "  host  "  is  plainly  used  to  sig- 
nify every  thing  that  is  in  heaven  or  in 
earth  ;  or,  as  we  say,  in  the  whole  world, 
which  in  Hebrew  is  always  expressed  by 
these  two  words,  "  heaven  and  earth." 
"  The  several  creatures  are  called  '  host,' 
or  «r;«y,"  says  Bishop  Patrick,  "  be- 
cause of  their  vast  quantity  and  excel- 
lent order."— (See  D'Oyley  and  Mant's 
Holy  Bible.)  I3nt  if  creatures  com]irised 
the  creations  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
word  would  seem  to  be  misplaced,  miless 
used  not  in  the  sense  of  a  being  created, 
but  of  any  thing  created.  The  word 
"host"  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
simply  for  elocutionary  or  rhetorical  pur- 
poses. 

2.  "  And  on  the  seventh  day,  God 
ceased  His  marvellous  work,  which  He 
did,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  dny  from 
all  His  mai-vellous  work  which  He  did." 

The  construction  here  is  not  quite 
what  is  desirable  ;  but  admitting  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  the  authorized  version, 
we  have  left  Mr.  Rassam's  rendering  in 
all  its  simplicity.  Bishop  Patrick  point- 
ed out  that  in  the  authorized  version  it 
ought  to  have  been  "had  ended,"  for 
God  did  not  work  on  the  seventh  day. 
Mr.  Rassam's  version  meets  this  diffi- 
culty, and  according  to  Dr.  Wells's  trans- 
lation of  the  Sejjtuagint,  it  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Mr.  Rassam's,  only  "  which 
He  did,"  is  rendered  "  which  he  had 
made." 

3.  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day 
and  made  it  holy,  because  He  rested  on 
it  from  all  His  marvellous  work  which  He 
created  then  for  His  glorious  renown." 


It  is  evident  that  the  translators  were 
not  more  satisfied  with  the  clearness  of 
this  last  passMge  than  the  reader  wdll 
probably  be  with  Mr.  Ifassam's  version. 
"  Which  God  created  and  made"  has  a 
marginal  reference  to  the  efiect  that  in 
Hebrew  it  is  "  created  to  make."  But 
if  Mr.  Rassam's  version  be  correct,  the 
sense  of  the  passage  would  be,  "  which 
God  created  to  his  glory  and  renown," 
and  which  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment, at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no- 
thing obscure  about  it. 

4.  "These  are  the  creations  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  in  succession." 

5.  "  In  these  days  the  Lord  God  creat- 
ed the  earth  and  the  heavens  and  the 
shrubs  of  the  uncultivated  lands  which 
God  caused  to  grow  on  the  earth,  and 
all  the  plants  of  the  uncultivated  land 
grew  up  with  rapidity,  yet  the  Lord  God. 
had  caused  no  rain  to  fall  on  the  earth, 
neither  had  Adam  cultivated  the  soil." 

Here  Mr.  Rassam  makes  a  new  divi- 
sion of  verses.  "  In  the  day  "  is  read 
by  Bishop  Patrick  as  "  at  the  time." 
Mr.  Rassam  writes  "  in  these  days."  The 
other  deviations  are  not  important. 

6.  "  And  the  tide  rose  above  (or  over) 
the  land,  and  watered  all  the  face  of  the 
land." 

"There  went  up  a  mist  from,"  or  in 
the  mai-ginal  reading,  "a  mist  which 
went  up  from." 

7.  "  And  the  Lord  God  created  Adam 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
Adam  became  a  living  soul." 

The  authorized  version  has  "man  "  for 
"  Adam,"  the  two  v»'ords  signifying  the 
same  thing  in  Persian  and  in  some  dia- 
lects of  the  Arabic,  and  "  dust  of  the 
earth  "  for  "  dust  of  the  ground,"  or  as 
Bishop  Patrick  puts  it,  "  not  dry,  but 
moist  dust  or  clay ;  such  as  is  used  by 
potters:  as  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  are  thought  most  properly  to 
signify."  This  view  of  the  subject  would 
also  agree  best  with  what  preceded. 

8.  "  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  gar- 
den near  the  tide  [the  Shatt  ul  Arab]  on 
the  east  side,  and  He  placed  there  Adam, 
whom  He  had  created." 

"Eastward"  in  the  authorized  version 
is  read  by  both  Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr. 
Wells  as  eastward  of  Judea  or  of  the 
desert  of  the  Amorites,  where  Moses 
wrote  these  books.     This  would  be  the 
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case  with  the  Shatt  ul  Arab,  which  is  the 
tidal  estuary  of  the  rivers  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  Kirkah  or  Hawisah  (Choaspes), 
and  Karun  (Eulaeus). 

9.  "And  out  of  the  ground  made  the 
Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food, 
and  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.'' 

The  commentators  have  described  the 
ti-ee  of  life  as  a  type  of  heaven  and  as  a 
sacrament,  being  the  emblem  of  life  here 
and  hereafter.  This  tree  is  one  of  the 
most  consjDicuous  ornaments  of  Assyrian 
sculpture,  and  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized in  Eastern  systems  of  theology. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
was,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  the  appoint- 
ed test  of  the  obedience  or  disobedience 
of  our  first  parents. 

10.  "  And  a  canal  proceedeth  from  the 
tide  to  water  the  garden,  and  from 
thence  the  tide  [Shatt  ul  Arab]  is  divi- 
ded and  formed  into  four  heads." 

It  would  seem,  says  Dr.  Hales,  that 
paradise  lay  on  the  confluent  strenm  of 
the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Shatt 
ul  Arab) ;  but  principally  on  the  eastern 
bank.  If  such  were  the  case,  it  is  more 
consonant  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  that  a  canal  should  have  been 
derived  from  this  tidal  estuary  to  water 
the  garden  than  that  a  river  should  have 
gone  forth  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden,  as  we  read  in  the  authorized 
version.  Dr.  Hales  also  describes  the 
estuary  as  dividing  into  two  branches 
above  the  garden  and  two  more  beloAV  it. 

11.  "The  name  of  the  first  Pishun 
(Karim)  which  traverses  the  whole  land 
of  Ilawila  (Hawaz)  where  there  is  gold.'' 

12.  "And  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good,  and  there  are  lead  and  precious 
stones." 

The  Pishun  has  been  regarded  by 
Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr.  Wells  as  the 
westerly  branch  by  which  the  Euphrates 
emptied  itself  into  tlie  Persian  Gulf  In 
actual  times,  the  Shatt  ul  Arab  has  no 
Pasitigris  or  westerly  branch,  but  an 
easterly  one,  one  of  the  mouths  of 
Karun,  which  is  united  to  the  Shatt  ul 
Arab  by  the  Muhamnirah  canal.  Tiiis 
error  had  its  origin  in  llawisa,  or  Havi- 
lah,  being  looked  upon  as  the  eastern 
tract  of  Arabia  Felix,  instead  of  part  of 
Susiana.  Tliat  the  generations  of  Ishmael 


should  have  been  described  in  Gen.  xxv- 
18,  as  dwelling  "from  Havilah  unto 
Shur,  that  is,  before  Egypt,"  is  more 
descriptive  of  their  occupying  all  the 
territory  from  the  delta  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  than 
that  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Israelite 
Badawin  should,  as  Foster  has  argued, 
have  been  the  territory  of  Hagar  or 
Bahrain,  on  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Rassam's  version, 
"  and  a  canal  proceeded  from  the  tide 
to  water  the  garden,"  will  be  remind- 
ed of  the  description  of  Wisdom  by  the 
son  of  Sirach  :  "  I  came  forth  as  a  canal 
dug  from  a  river,  and  as  a  water-pipe 
(or  channel)  into  a  paradise."  The  iden- 
tification of  Havilah  with  Chwala  on 
the  Cnspian  sea,  and  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  general  name  for  India,  are 
little  more  worthy  of  consideration  than 
the  identification  of  the  Pishun  with  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Phasis,  the  Kur, 
or  the  Halys.  That  a  river  should  be 
divided  into  four  heads,  or  sources  of 
new  rivers,  is,  a  Avriter  in  the  "  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Biblical  Literature  "  remarks, 
naturally  impossible.  It  is,  therefore, 
questionable  if,  instead  of  adopting  the 
more  generally  accepted  reading  of  a 
river  parted  from  the  garden  of  Eden 
with  four  heads  or  sources,  we  should 
not  read  with  Mr.  Rassam  tliat  the  tide 
was  divided  and  formed  into  four  heads, 
or  four  estuaries,  distinct  from  the  main 
estuary — the  Shatt  ul  Arab. 

The  city  of  Hawaz  was  once  both 
great  and  prosperous.  It  is  described 
in  the  Tuhfat  ul  Alim  as  "  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  earth."  Its  extent 
was  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  Ab- 
bassidc  khalifs  at  forty  parasangs  !  These 
khalifs  named  the  city  "the  source  of 
food  and  Avealth ;  "  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  "in  their  riches  and  luxury,  ex- 
celled the  rest  of  tlie  world."  It  may 
be  in  allusion  to  this  ancient  prosperity 
of  the  place  that  reference  is  made  to 
its  gold  as  being  good,  or  it  may  be  to 
the  river  having  brought  down  gold  in  its 
bosom  from  the  mountains,  and  having 
in  its  time  been  a  Susianian  Pactolus. 
]\[ughairah  ben  Sulaiman,  quoted  by 
Yakut  in  his  "  Mujcin  al  Buhlan,"  says 
of  the  land  of  Hawaz,  that  "  it  is  co2)per 
which  produces  gold."  As  to  lead,  we 
liave  no  notices  of  its  existence  on  the 
Karum:  but  as  that  river  flows  through 
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the  lofty  cliaiii  of  Luristan,  it  in.iy  be 
met  with  in  its  up[)er  ]>art.  The  trans- 
lation of  bedolach,  or  bdellium,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  species  of  gum,  by 
others  pearls  or  precious  stones,  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  satisfactory.  (See 
Bdellium  in  Cassell's  Bible  Dictionary.) 
It  is  curious  that  Captain  Rol)ert  Mig- 
nan,  iu  his  "  jMemoir  on  the  lluins  of 
'Ahwaz,"  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,"  nlludes  to  the  coins  and  gems 
found  at  that  place,  as  also  to  the  intag- 
lios on  cornelian  or  Oriental  onyx. 
(Travels  in  Chaldsea,  p.  293.) 

Mr.  Rassam,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  by 
no  means  the  iirst  to  identify  the  land 
Ilavilah  with  Khuzistan.  Bishop  Pa- 
ti-ick  and  Dr.  Wells,  speaking  of  Athi- 
opia,  remark,  "  Not  the  country  so  call- 
ed in  Africa,  but  another  in  Asia,  ad- 
joining to  the  easterly  mouth  of  Eu- 
phrates, called  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the 
margin  of  our  translation,  Cush  ;  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  Susiana  ;  and  now 
called  by  the  Persians,  Chusistan,  that  is, 
the  province  of  Clius." 

13.  "And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  is  Gihun,  which  traverses  the  whole 
land  of  Persia.  (Luristan  and  Kliuzis- 
tan.)  "The  same  is  it  that  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia"  in  the 
authorized  version,  but  in  the  margin,  it 
is  said,  the  Hebrew  is  Cush. 

Mr.  Rassam  in  a  similar  way  trans- 
lates "Tirhahak,  King  of  Ethiopia," 
"Tirhak,  King  of  Persia,"  in  Isaiah, 
xxxvii.  9.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  several  countries  ai'e  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,  under  the  name  of  Cush 
or  Kush — that  of  the  eldest  son  ofllam  ; 
and  hence  while  Bochart  maintained 
(Phaleg,  iv.  2)  that  it  was  exclusively  in 
Arabia,  Gesenius  held  with  no  less  per- 
tinacity that  it  was  in  Aethiopia,  as  in 
most  translations  of  the  Bil,>le.  Others 
again,  as  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller, 
have  supposed  that  the  name  Cush 
was  applied  to  tracts  of  country  both 
in  Arabia  and  Africa.  As  the  Cushite 
tribes  emigrated  a  good  deal,  there  can- 
not be  any  question  as  to  there  having 
been  Aethiopic  as  well  as  Asiatic  Cushim. 
The  Cush  described  in  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10), 
as  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  country  after- 
wards called  Sabaea  and  Meroc.  But 
if  there  is  one   region  which  more  than 


another  can  lay  claim  to  having  been 
the  original  Cusli,  it  would  be  that  men- 
tioned as  coeval  with  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  which  was  known  to  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  geograi)hei"s  as 
Khuz,  or  afterwards  Khuzistan,  eupho- 
nised by  the  Greeks  into  Susiana.  These 
Oriental  geogi-apliers  knew  not  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word,  and  several  ridiculous 
suggestions  are  made  upon  the  sulyect 
in  Yakut's  well-known  "jMujem  al  Bul- 
dan."  The  name  is  said  to  signify  pig, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  earned  from 
the  ugliness  of  the  people.  An  ancient 
King  of  Persia  is  described  as  having 
written  to  one  of  his  satraps  to  send  him 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world  upon  the 
vilest  of  animals,  led  by  the  most  dis- 
reputable of  men,  and  the  satrap  sent 
the  salted  head  of  a  fish  upon  an  ass, 
led  by  a  native  of  Khuzistan.  The 
Kirkah  or  Hawizah  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  rivers  of  Khuzistan,  and  it  is 
that  which  Mr.  Rassam  identifies  with 
the  Gihun.  Gihun  and  Pishun  were, 
indeed,  names  used  in  the  ancient  Ori- 
ental languages  as  appelhitives  of  rivers 
generally,  like  the  old  British  Avon. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  found  the  sources 
of  the  Kirkah  in  the  Alwand,  near 
Ilamadan,  and  he  traced  the  river 
past  Bisutun,  to  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  great  mound  of  Susa,  it 
receiving  several  tributaries  in  this  long 
course.  The  Karun  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  Eulaeus  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers :  the  Kirkah  or 
Ilawizhah,  the  Choaspes. 

There  Susa,  by  Choaspes's  amber  stream, 
The  drink  of  none  but  kings. 

Agathocles  also  speaks,  as  well  as  Mil- 
ton, of  a  river  in  Persia  called  "  The 
Golden,"  of  which  none  drink  except 
the  king  and  his  eldest  son.  But  this 
may  refer  to  the  Karun,  Avhich  has 
prior  claims  to  the  epithet  of  "golden," 
here  conferred  upon  it.  The  waters  of 
the  Kirkah  and  of  the  Karun  are  also 
almost  equally  renowned  ibr  tlieir  excel- 
lence. Ilawaizah  upon  the  Hawizih  is 
considered  as  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Arabistan.  It  is  a  walled  town  with 
a  citadel  and  garrison,  but  has  fallen 
into  decay  ever  since  1837,  when  the 
dam  gave  way,  and  the  river  divided 
itself  into  innumerable  small  streams,  and 
was  lost  in    extensive  marshes.     (Lay- 
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ard.  Description  of  Klmzistan,  in  Journ. 
of  Roy.  Geo.  Soc,  vol.  xvi.  p.  35.) 

14. '"  And  the  name  of  the  third  river 
is  Hidakal,  wliich  runs  at  the  east  of 
Assyria;  and  the  fourth  river  is  Euphra- 
tes.'' In  tlie  authorized  version:  "And 
the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel ; 
that  is  which  goeth  tou'ard  the  east  of 
Assyria  (or  in  the  margin,  eastward  of 
Assyria).  And  the  fourth  river  is  Eu- 
l^hrates."     (Piratli  or  Pln-ath.) 

Luckily  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  identification 
of  these  two  rivers.  In  Zend,  the  Ti- 
gris is  called  Tigir;in  Pehlvi,  Tigira ; 
whence  have  arisen  both  the  Aramaean 
and  Arabic  forms  of  Digla  and  Diglat, 
and.  to  them  we  may  also  trace  the 
Hebrew  Dakal,  divested  of  tlie  prefix 
Hid.  This  prefix  denotes  rapidity,  so 
that  Hid-dakal  signifies  the  rapid  rapid. 
Tigir  by  itself  denoting  rapidity.  In  the 
language  of  Media,  Tigris  meant  "an 
arrow  "  (Strabo,  ii.  527.  Plin.,  vi.  27). 
Hence  arose  such  pleonasms  as~  Hid- 
dakal,  like  King  Pharaoh  and  Ah^oran. 

A  difficulty,  however,  has  been  found 
in  the  geographical  notice,  that  it 
"  floweth  towards  the  east  of  Asshur," 
or  Assyria,  for  Assyria  lay  east,  not 
west,  of  the  Tigris.  Some,  as  Gesenius, 
supjDOse  that  Mesopotamia  was  meant. 
Others,  as  Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr.  Wells, 
argue  that  "  toward  or  before "  was 
meant,  and  that  the  river  ran  "  before  " 
Assyria ;  but  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's 
version  that  the  river  ran  eastward  to 
Assyria — tliat  is,  looking  upwards  from 
the  Shatt  ul  Arab — is  most  consonant 
with  the  views  here  advocated  of  the 
position  of  Paradise  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Choaspes,  and  Eu- 
laeus. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  estuary 
of  these  four  rivers  presented  a  great 
difterence  in  early  historical  times  to 
what  it  does  in  the  present  day,  and 
therefore  diifered  still  more  in  ante- 
diluvian times.  The  extent  to  which 
the  diluvial  deposits  can  be  supposed  to 
have  affected  the  contour  of  the  delta 
of  the  liuphrates,  Tigris,  Choaspes,  and 
Eulaeus,  and  more  especially  the  land  of 
Shinar,  and  the  first  settlements  of  the 
fomilies  of  men  after  the  Deluge,  has 
been  discussed  at  length  in  "  Ainsworth's 
Researches  in  Assyiia,"  &c.  A  distin- 
guished writer,  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  has 


proposed  to  sweep  away  the  difficulties 
by  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  Bibli- 
cal record  from  verse  11  to  14  ("  Com- 
parative Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and 
Mosaical  Geologies,"  p.  418)  ;  but  lay- 
ing aside  that  the  passage  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  interpolation  without  vio- 
lating all  the  jjrinciples  of  just  criticism, 
there  is  no  necessity  whatsoever  for  any 
such  a  supposition.  Whatever  was  the 
condition  of  the  great  estuary  in  ante- 
diluvian times,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
having  their  sources  beyond  Taurus,  in 
Armenia,  and  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus 
beyond  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  in 
Persia,  they  existed  as  rivers,  and  emp- 
tied themselves  into  the  estuary  at  points 
to  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  di- 
kivium  in  the  delta  of  the  four  rivers, 
and  the  progress  of  subsequent  alluvial 
deposits  as  determined  by  the  position 
of  known  historical  sites,  at  one  epoch 
at  or  near  the  estuary,  and  now  at 
known  or  determinable  distances  from 
it. 

The  names,  however,  given  to  the 
countries  watered  by  these  rivers,  as 
those  of  Cush  and  Ilavilah,  were  penned 
by  Moses  at  an  after  period,  for  Cush 
and  his  son  Havilah  were  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden. 

The  numerous  attempts  of  modern 
German  writers  to  resolve  this  part  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  archteology 
into  what  they  call  a  Mythic  Philoso- 
pheme  (an  allegory  made  up  of  tradition 
and  fancy)  are,  as  a  writer  in  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Biblical  Literature  justly  re- 
marks, "full  of  arbitrary  assumptions 
and  inconsistencies  ;  their  tendency  and 
design  are  to  undermine  all  the  facts  of 
supernatural  revelation,  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  prophet- 
ical Scriptures,  and  consequently  of  the 
Christian,  and  thus  eventually  to  su})er- 
sede  all  religion  that  rests  upon  any 
other  ground  than  egotistical  reasonings 
and  romantic  fancies.  They  form  a 
great  part  of  a  multifarious  scheme  of 
infidelity  and  ]>antheism,  Avhich  requires 
to  be  met  by  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a  personal,  intelligent,  and  efficient 
God,  and  the  evidences  that  He  has  be- 
stowed upon  man  a  positive  manifesta- 
tion of  his  authority  and  love." 

There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the 
scriptural  record  to  the  efl:ect  that  God 
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planted  a  garden  to  the  eastward,  on 
"what  was  then  a  tidal  estuary,  as  the 
home  of  our  first  parents  ;  that  that  gar- 
den was  watered  by  a  canal  drawn  from 
tl;e  said  tidal  estuary,  and  that  the  same 
estuary  divided  into  four  heads — the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  theChoaspes,  and 
the  Eulaeus — that  demands  any  assump- 
tions or  inconsistencies,  that  appeals  to 
anything  miraculous  or  supernatural,  or 
that  requires  either  egotistical  reason- 
ings or  romantic  fancies. 

15.  "And  the  Lord  God  conducted 
Adam  and  placed  him  in  the  garden 
which  is  on  the  border  of  the  tide,  that 
he  may  labor  it  and  plant  it." 

In  the  authorized  version  it  is  "  the 
garden  of  Eden  ; "  and  in  fuither  illus- 
tration of  the  same  point  w^e  may  quote 
Gen.  iii.  24  :  "  So  He  drove  out  the  man  ; 
and  He  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  cherubims,  and  a  Haming  sword 
which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the 
way  of  tiie  tree  of  life  ; "  which  is  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Rassam,  "  He  (God)  turned 
Adam  out,  and  He  placed  at  the  east 
side  of  the  garden,  which  is  at  the  side 
of  the  tide^  guards  to  repel  with  a  sword 
those  who  were  intrusive  and  who  insist- 
ed upon  finding  out  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life."  Elsewhere  Mr.  Rassam  gives 
another  version  to  the  Eden  of  the  Holy 
Writ.  Thus,  Isaiah  xxxvii,  12  :  "Have 
the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  them 
which  my  filth ers  have  destroyed,  as 
Gozan  and  Haran  and  Rezeph,  and  the 
children  of  Eden  which  were  in  Telas- 
sar."  He  translates,  "  Could  the  gods 
of  the  Arabs  save  them,  namely,  the 
tribe  of  Ghassan  and  Ilarin  and  Radhaf, 
and  the  men  of  Ghadan  who  are  of  the 
hill  (tel)  of  Abshair."  Tlie  Eden  here, 
as  also  that  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii. 
23  as  being  among  the  merchants  of 
Tyre,  are  admittedly  diflerently  spelt, 
and  to  belong  to  a  difterent  region  to 
the  garden  of  Eden.  (See  Cassell's  "Bi- 
ble Dictionary,"  Art.  Eden.) 

It  is  impossible,  however,  without  fur- 
ther testimony  to  give  up  the  name  of 
Eden,  which  is  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  name  in  geography,  the  name 
of  the  first  district  of  the  earth's  surfiice 
of  wdiich  human  beings  could  have  any 
knowledge,  and  supplant  it  by  "  tidal 
estuary."  Other  passages  scarcely  coun- 
tenance this  version,  as  "  He  will  make 
her  wildernesses  like  Eden, and  her  desert 


like  the  garden  of  Jahvah  or  Jehovah." 
"Thou  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of 
God."  "All  the  trees  of  Eden  that 
were  in  tlie  garden  of  God  envied  him." 
"  This  land  which  Avas  desolate  is  be- 
come like  the  garden  of  Eden  "  (Isa.  li. 
3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  xxxi.  9,  10,  18; 
xxxvi.  35  ;  Joel  ii.  3). 

The  word  Eden  is  exj^lained  by  Firuz- 
Abadi  in  his  celebrated  Ara])ic  Lexicon 
(Kamus)  as  signifying  delight,  tender- 
ness, and  loveliness,  and  Major  AVilford 
and  Professor  Wilson  find  its  elements 
in  the  Sansci'it.  The  description  through- 
out, it  has  been  observed,  is  given  in 
that  simple,  artless,  childlike  style  which 
characterises  the  whole  of  the  ])rimeval 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  is  the  style 
which  was  alone  adapted  to  the  early 
stages  of  the  human  history.  Whether, 
then,  we  regard  Eden  as  a  tract  of 
country  or  as  a  tract  watered  by  a  tidal 
estuary,  and  therefore  in  guch  a  country 
fertile  without  labor,  still  Paradise  or 
the  garden  was  not  Eden  so  much  as  in 
Eden.  That  a  river  or  canal  went  out 
of  an  estuary  to  water  the  garden  is, 
further,  more  consonant  with  the  state 
of  things  as  existing  on  the  Shatt  ul 
Arab  than  that  "  a  river  proceeded  from 
the  country  of  Eden,"  and  that  the  tidal 
estuary  had  four  heads  is  more  compre- 
hensible than  that  the  river  of  Eden  was 
divided  into  four  heads. 
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Upox  the  "pallid  bust  of  Pallas"  sat 
The  Ravea  from  the  '"night's  Plutonian  shore;  " 
His  burning  glance  withered  my  wasting  life; 
His  ceaseless  cry  still  tortured  as  before: 
"Lenorcl  Lenore!  ah!  never — nevermore!" 

The  weary  moments  dragged  their  crimson  sands 
Slow  through  the  life-blood  of  my  sinking  heart. 
I  counted  not  their  flow ;  I  only  knew 
Time  and  Eternity  were  of  one  hue; 
That  immortality  were  endless  pain 
To  one  who  the  long  lost  could  ne'er  regain — 
There  was  no  hope  that  Death  would  Love  restore ; 
"Lenore!  Lenore!  ah!  never — nevermore!" 

Early  one  morn  I  left  my  sleepless  couoh, 
Seeking  in  change  of  place  a  change  of  pain. 
I  leaned  my  head  against  the  casement,  where 
The  rose  she  planted  wreathed  its  clustering  flowers. 
How  could  it  bloom  when  she  was  in  the  grave? 
The  birds  were  carolling  on  every  spra)-, 
And  every  leaf  glittered  with  perfumed  dew; 
Nature  was  full  of  joy,  but,  wretched  man! 
Does  God  indeed  bless  only  birds  and  flowers? 
As  thus  I  stood — the  glowing  morn  without, 
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"U'itliin,  tlie  Raven  with  its  blio'liting  cry, 

All  light  the  world,  all  gloom  the  hopeless  heart — 

I  prayed  in  agony,  if  not  in  faith  ; 

Yet  still  my  saddened  heart  refused  to  soar, 

And  even  summer  winds  the  burden  bore: 

"Leuore!  Lenore!  ah!  never — nevermore!" 

With  these  wild  accents  ringing  through  my  heart, 
There  was  no  hope  in  prayer !     Sadly  I  rose. 
Gazing  on  nature  with  an  etivious  eye, 
When  lol  a  snowy  Dove,  weaving  her  rings 
In  ever-lessening  circles,  near  me  came; 
With  whirring  sound  of  fluttering  wings,  she  passed 
Into  the  cursed  and  stifling,  haunted  room. 
Where  sat  the  Raven  with  his  voice  of  doom — 
His  ceaseless  cry  from  the  Plutonian  shore: 
"Lenore!  Lenore  1  ah!  never — nevermore!" 

The  waving  of  the  whirring,  snowy  wings, 
Cooled  the  hot  air,  diffusing  mystic  calm. 
Again  I  shuddered  as  I  marked  the  glare 
Whicli  shot  from  the  fell  Raven's  fiendish  eye, 
The  while  he  measured  where  his  pall-like  swoop 
Might  seize  the  Dove  as  Death  had  seized  Lenore; 
"Lenore!  "  he  shrieked,  "ah,  never — nevermore!  " 

Hovered  the  Dove  around  an  antique  cross. 
Which  long  had  stood  afront  tlie  pallid  bust 
Of  haughty  Pallas  o'er  my  chamber  door: 
Neglected  it  had  been  through  all  the  storm 
Of  maddenmg  doubts  born  from  the  demon  cry 
Re-echoing  from  the  night's  Plutonian  shore: 
"Lenore!  Leuore!  ah!  never — nevermore!" 

I  loved  all  heathen,  antique,  classic  lore, 
And  thus  the  cross  had  i^aled  before  the  brow 
Of  Pallas,  radiant  type  of  Reason's  power. 
Eut  human  reason  fails  in  hours  of  woe. 
And  wisdom's  goddess  ne'er  reopes  the  grave. 
What  knows  chill  Pallas  of  corruption's  doom? 
Upon  her  massive,  rounded,  glittering  brow 
The  Bird  of  Doubt  had  chos'n  a  fitting  place 
To  knell  into  my  heart  forever  more: 
"Ah!  never,  nevermore !  Lenore!  Lenore!" 

The  Raven's  plumage,  in  the  kindling  rays, 

Shone  with  metallic  lustre,  sombre  fire; 

His  fiendisli  eye,  so  blue,  and  fierce,  and  cold, 

Froze  like  th'  hyena's  when  she  tears  the  dead. 

The  sculptured  beauty  of  the  marble  brow 

Of  Pallas  glittered,  as  though  diamond-strewn: 

Haughty  and  dazzling,  yet  no  voice  of  peace, 

But  words  of  dull  negation  darkly  fell 

From  Reason's  goddess  in  her  brilliant  sheen  I 

No  secret  bears  she  from  the  silent  grave  ; 

She  stands  appalled  before  its  dark  abyss, 

And  shudders  at  its  gloom  with  all  her  lore, 

All  powerless  to  ope  its  grass-grown  door. 

Can  Pallas  e'er  the  loved  and  lost  restore  ? 

Hear  her  wild  Raven  shriek  :  "Lenore!  no  more!  " 

With    gloomy   thoughts   and   thronging    dreams 

oppressed, 
I  sank  upon  the  "  violet  velvet  chair. 
Which  she  shall  press,  ah,  never,  nevermore !  " 
And  gazed,  I  know  not  why,  upon  the  cross. 
On  which  the  Dove  was  resting  its  soft  wings. 
Glowing  and  rosy  in  the  morn's  warm  light. 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  dreaming  lay, 
When  (as  from  some  old  picture,  shadowy  forms 


Loom  from  a  distant  background  as  we  gaze. 
So  bright  they  gleam,  so  soft  they  melt  away, 
We  scarcely  know  whether  'tis  fancy's  play 
Or  artist's  skill  that  wins  them  to  the  day) 
There  grew  a  band  of  angels  on  my  sight. 
Wreathing  in  love  around  the  slighted  cross. 
One  swung  a  censer,  hung  with  bell-like  flowers, 
Whence  tones  and  perfumes   mingling  charmed 

the  air; 
Thick   clouds   of  incense  veiled   their    shadowy 

forms, 
Tet  could  I  see  their  wings  of  rainbow  light, 
The  wavings  of  their  white  arms,  soft  and  bright. 
Then  she  who  swung  the  censer  nearer  drew — 
The  perfumed  tones  were  silent — lowly  bent 
(The  long  curls  pouring  gold  adown  the  wings), 
She  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  crucifix. 
Her  eyes  were  deep  as  midnight's  mystic  stars, 
Freighted  with  love  they  trembling  gazed  above. 
As  pleading  for  some  mortal's  bitter  pain: 
When    answered — soft    untwined    the    clasping 

hands, 
The  bright  wings  furled — my  heart  stood  still  to 

hear 
"  The  footfalls  tinkle  on  the  tu.''ted  floor" — 
The  ej'es  met  mine — 0  God !  my  lost  Lenore ! 
Too  deeply  awed  to  clasp  her  to  my  heart, 
I  knelt  and  gasped  — "Lenore  I  my  lost  Lenore! 
Is  there  a  home  for  Love  beyond  the  skies? 
In  pity  answer  ! — shall  we  meet  again  ?  " 
Her  eyes  in  rapture  fioated  ;  solemn,  calm, 
Then  softest  music  from  her  lips  of  balm 
Fell,  as  she  joined  the  angels  in  the  air! 
Her  words  forever  charmed  away  despair! 

"  Above  all  pain, 
AVe  meet  again ! 

"  Kneel  and  worship  humbly 

Round  the  slighted  cross ! 
Death  is  only  seeming — 

Love  is  never  loss  1 
In  the  hour  of  sorrow 

Calmly  look  above! 
Trust  the  Holy  Victim — 

Heaven  is  in  His  lovo ! 

"  Above  all  pain. 
We  meet  again ! 

"Never'heed  the  Raven — 

Doubt  was  born  in  hell! 
How  can  heathen  Pallas 

Faith  of  Christian  tell  ? 
With  the  faith  of  angels, 

Led  by  Holy  Dove, 
Kneel  and  pray  before  Him 

Heaven  is  in  His  love ! 

"  Above  all  pain. 
We  meet  again !  " 

Then  clouds  of  incense  veiled  the  floating  forms ; 
I  only  saw  the  gleams  of  starry  wings, 
The  flash  from  lustrous  eyes,  the  glittering  hair, 
As  chanting  still  the  Sandus  of  the  skies, 
Clear  o'er  the  Misereres  of  earth's  graves. 
Enveloped  in  the  mist  of  perfumed  haze. 
In  music's  spell  they  faded  from  my  gaze. 
Gone — gone  the  vision!  from  my  sight  it  boro 
My  lost,  my  found,  my  ever  loved  Lenore ! 
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Forgotten  scenes  of  happy  infant  years. 
My  mother's  hymns  around  my  cradle-bed, 
Memories  of  vesper-bell  and  matin  chimes, 
Of  priests  and  incensed  altars,  dimly  waked. 
The  tierce  eye  of  the  Haven  dimmed  and  quailed, 
His  burnislied  plumage  drooped,  yet,  full  of  hale, 
Began  he  still  his  'wildering  shriek — "  Lenore  I '' 
When,  lo  I  the  Dove  broke  in  upon  his  cry — 
She,  too,  had  found  a  voice  for  agony  ; 
Calmly  it  fell  from  heaven's  cerulean  shore  : 
"  Lenore !   Lenore  1  forever — evermore  1  " 

Soon  as  the  Raven  heard  the  silvery  tones. 
Lulling  as  gush  of  mountain-cradled  stream. 
With  maddened  plunge  he  fell  to  rise  no  more, 
And,  in  the  sweep  of  his  Plutonian  wings, 
Dashed  to  the  earth  the  bust  of  Pallas  fair. 
The  haughty  brow  lay  humbled  in  the  dust, 
O'ershadowed  by  the  terror-woven  wings 
Of  tliat  wild  Raven,  as  by  some  dark  pall. 
Lift  up  poor  Pallas  !  bathe  her  fainting  brow 
With  drops  of  dewy  chrism  !   take  the  beak 
Of  the  false  Raven  from  her  sinking  soul  I 
Oh,  let  the  Faith  Dove  nestle  in  her  heart, 
Uer  haughty  reason  low  at  Jesu's  feet, 
While  humble  as  a  child  she  cons  the  lore : 
"  The  loved,  the  lost,  forever — evermore!  " 

As  if  to  win  me  to  the  crucifix, 

The    Dove   would   flutter   there,    then   seek   my 

breast. 
The  heart  must  feel  its  utter  orphanage, 
Before  it  makes  the  cross  its  dearest  hope  ! 
I  knelt  before  the  holy  martyred  form, 
The  perfect  Victim  given  in  perfect  love. 
The  highest  symbol  of  the  highest  Power, 
Self-abnegation  perfected  in  God  ! 
Circling  the  brow  like  diadem,  there  shone 
Each    letter   pierced   with   thorns,   and   dyed  la 

blood, 
Yet  dazzling  vision  with  the  hopes  of  heaven : 

"  I  AM    THE    ReSL'RRECTIOX    AND   THE   LiFE  1  " 

Upon  the  outstretched  hands,  mangled  and  torn, 
I  found  that  mighty  truth  the  heart  divines, 
Which    strews   our    midnight   thick    with   stars, 

solves  doubts, 
And  makes  the  chasm  of  the  yawning  grave 
The  womb  of  higher  life,  in  which  the  lost 
Are  gently  rocked  into  their  angel  forms — 
That  truth  of  mystic  rapture — "God  is  Love!  " 

Still  chants  the  snowy  Dove  from  heaven's  shore : 
"Lexore!  Lexore!  forever!  evermore!" 


Chambers's  Journal. 
IN  THE   JEWEL-GARDEN. 

When^  our  old  friend  of  the  Arahian 
JViffhfs,  Aladdin,  is  down  in  the  subter- 
ranean jewel-garden,  with  his  dear  uncle 
the  African  magician  awaiting  him  with 
the  worst  intentions  at  its  adit,  he  is 
much  disappointed  with  the  fruit  upon 
the  trees.  "  Each  tree  bore  fruits  of  a 
different  color.  Some  were  Avhite, 
others  sparkling  and  transparent ;  some 
were  red,  and  of  different  siiades  ;  others 


green,  blue,  violet ;  tlie  deep  red  were 
rubies  ;  the  paler,  a  ])articular  sort  of 
ruby  called  Ijalass  ;  the  green,  emeralds ; 
the  blue,  turquoises ;  the  violet,  amethysts ; 
those  tinged  with  yellow,  sai)phires  :  and 
the  whole  of  them,"  continues  the  nar- 
rative in  that  stupendously  gorgeous 
way  which  is  its  charm,  "  were  of  the 
largest  size,  and  more  perfect  than  were 
ever  seen  in  the  whole  world."  They  did 
not,  however,  suit  Aladdin's  taste  one 
bit  more  than  those  efHgies  of  fruit,  in 
stone  or  soap,  Avhich  sometimes  adorn 
the  mantel-pieces  of  lodging-houses,  and 
the  poor  lad  "  would  have  much  prefer- 
red to  them  the  figs  and  grapes  common 
in  China."  Now,  the  British  (and  in- 
deed every  other)  public  is  in  much  the 
same  state  of  ignorance  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  value  of  precious  stones  as  was 
Aladdin  ;  only  their  misconception  com- 
monly exaggerates  instead  of  depre- 
ciates what  they  happen  to  have  in  their 
possession  ;  and  —  onme  ignotum  j^^'o 
magnifico — they  take  their  Cairngorm 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Diamond, 
which,  if  it  vas  a  diamond  at  all,  it 
would  probably  be.  The  well-known 
Mr.  Henry  Emmanuel,  penetrated  with 
the  sense  of  this  universal  lack  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  merchandise  in 
which  he  deals,  has  favored  the  world 
with  a  book  upon  "  the  liistory,  value, 
and  distinguishing  characteristics"  of 
all  precious  stones,  "  with  simple  tests  for 
their  identification  ;"  and  a  very  inter- 
esting book  it  is.  He  takes,  of  course, 
the  practical  view  of  the  subject,  but 
borrows  his  illustrations  of  it  from  all 
sources,  so  that  the  work  combines  the 
advantages  of  a  trade  hand-book  and  of 
a  volume  of  romance. 

No  matter  how  we  may  despise  the 
barbaric  magnificence  of  jewels,  and  even, 
as  mere  ornaments  of  our  Beloved  One, 
prefer  the  "  one  white  rose  in  her  hair  " 
to  any  amount  of  diamonds  (especially 
if  we  have  to  purchase  them),  still  "  this 
hoarded  and  time-honored  wealth  " 
must  always  possess  a  peculiar  interest. 
Any  sudden  and  considerable  change  in 
the  supply  or  demand  of  precious  stones 
would  affect  ]n-operty  moi'e  than  the  al- 
teration in  value  of  any  other  thing  save 
Gold  ;  and,  in  their  turn,  their  worth  is 
affected  by  changes  in  politics.  "  In 
Paris,  during  the  first  Revolution,  dia- 
monds   doubled    their  previous   value  ; 
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and  even  now,  in  foreign  countries,  many 
personages  of  note  make  a  practice  of 
keeping  them  in  their  possession  in  case 
of  emergency."  Of  late  years,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  toward  a  rise  ;  yet  one 
of  a  peculiar  sort.  The  small  stones 
are  much  dearer,  hut  not  the  rarer  spe- 
cimens. Many  more  people  buy  jewels 
than  did  so  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  but 
the  number  of  persons  able  and  willing 
to  invest  the  sum  of  money  required  for 
the  purchase  of  large  stones  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion.  The 
value  of  diamonds  is,  however,  still  based 
upon  the  old  calculation,  that  "  it  rises 
in  value  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  in 
the  ratio  of  the  square  of  its  weight : 
thus,  sup]:)osing  the  value  of  a  one-carat 
diamond  [4  grains  =  1  carat]  be  L.8,  one 
of  two  carats  will  be  2  x  2  X8=L.  32." 
But,  of  course,  there  is  no  trade  in 
which  the  term  Fancy  Price  occurs  so 
often  as  in  the  jeweller's.  The  Xassac 
diamond,  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings at  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan,  and 
sold  to  Rundell  and  Bridge  by  the  East 
India  Company,  was  originally  valued  at 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  yet  fell  to  Lord 
Westminster  at  the  auction-mart  for 
seven  thousand  pounds. 

Precious  stones  are  found  all  over  the 
globe,  but  the  tropical  countries  are 
most  prolific  in  them  :  "  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  places  where  the  sun  shines 
with  most  splendor  produce  the  most 
gems ;  and  perhaps  the  volcanic  changes 
to  which  they  are  subject  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  matter,"  They 
occur  in  profusion  ;  but  not  the  flaAvless 
specimens.  The  requisite  attributes  to 
command  a  great  price  are  many  and 
various.  Transparency,  brilliancy, lustre, 
and  the  freedom  from  defects  are  insuffi- 
cient, imless  there  is  also  the  exact 
quantity  of  coloring  matter  to  furnish 
the  desired  tint.  Well  may  our  author 
remark  that  the  result  of  searching  for 
diamonds  "appears  hardly  commensu- 
rate with  the  toil,  when  the  ])roduct  of 
the  yearly  labor  of  five  hundred  men 
(in  the  mines  of  Bahia)  can  be  readily 
carried  in  the  hand.'''  The  comi)onent 
parts  of  every  gem  are  sufficiently  well 
known,  and  they  can  be  separated  into 
them  ;  but  not  all  the  researches  of 
learned  chemists  have  succeeded  in  ]iro- 
ducing  them  by  artificial  means.  They 
are  far  from  attractive-looking  in   their 


natural  state.  Our  phrase  "  rough  dia- 
mond" is  aptly  applied  enough,  for  "  a 
diamond  in  the  rough  would  be  thrown 
away  as  a  Avorthless  pebble  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  other  precious 
stones." 

"The  true  nature  of  the  diamonds 
found  in  the  Brazils  was  long  xmsuspect- 
ed,  and  they  were  thrown  away,  or  used 
as  counters  for  card-playei's;  "  but  when 
it  got  to  be  known,  the  government  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  land  where 
they  were  found,  and  declared  the  dia- 
mond-trade a  monopoly,  and  themselves 
the  exclusive  proprietors.  The  yield 
during  the  first  fifty  years  was  so  enor- 
mous that  it  reduced  the  value  of  dia- 
monds all  over  the  v/orld  by  one-half. 
It  was  the  veritable  Tom  Tiddler's 
Ground.  "■  Mere  gold  vv'as  abandoned 
to  thft  slaves,  as  unworthy  of  attention. 
Children,  after  the  rains,  collected  the 
grains  of  it  which  lay  strewn  over  their 
path.  The  crops  of  all  fowls  killed  were 
carefully  examined,  and  often  found  to 
contain  diamonds.  [The  Goose  with 
the  Golden  Eggs  would  have  been  treat- 
ed with  scorn.]  A  negro  once  found  a 
stone  of  five  carats  adhering  to  the  roots 
of  a  cabbage  he  had  plucked  for  din- 
ner." Think  of  looking  for  a  cabbage, 
and  finding  five  carrots  sticking  to  it! 
This  excessive  harvest  of  wealth  has 
long  ceased.  The  most  productive  dis- 
trict, at  the  present  time,  is  that  of  Mat- 
to  Grosso,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Diamantina.  "  When  a  slave  finds  a 
diamond  of  eighteen  carats,  he  receives 
his  freedom,  and  is  led,  crowned  with 
flowers,  to  the  proprietor  ;  while,  for 
smaller  stones,  proportional  rewards  are 
given."  Thefts,  liowever,  are  very  com- 
mon ;  "  sometimes  the  slave,  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  overseer,  conceals  a  stone 
in  his  hair,  mouth,  or  ears  ;  sometimes 
between  his  lingers  or  toes  ;  and  they 
have  even  been  known  to  throw  stones 
away,  in  the  hope  of  finding  them  again 
after  nightfall." 

Most  precious  stones,  like  human 
beings,  Avill  scratch  one  another  ;  but 
sometimes,  unlike  them,  they  will  refuse 
to  perform  that  kindly  oflice.  This  pe- 
culiarity afibrds  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
their  true  nature.  Thus,  supposing  it 
were  wished  to  ascertain  what  gem  a 
white  stone  was  ;  by  following  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Emmanuel,  we  should 
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know  that  if  it  were  scratched  by  a  sap- 
phire, it  could  not  be  a  diamond ;  and 
if  it  scratched  glass,  it  must  necessarily 
be    a  beryl,  or   quartz,  or   rock-crystal. 
Again,  if  its  specific  gravity  were  less 
than  3-9,  it  could  not  be  a  ruby  or  a  sap- 
phire ;  and  if  it  did  not  acquire  electricity 
by  heat,  it  could  neither  be  a  topaz  nor 
a  jargoon.     For  the  purpose,  therefore, 
of  satisfying  his  mind,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  Aladdin  to  procure  is  a  crystal 
of  sapphire  (cheap  and  easily  obtained), 
a  piece  of  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  a  piece 
of  hard  flint-glass,  and  a  pair  of  scales, 
for   the  purpose   of  taking  the  specific 
gravity.      Then   the   African   magician 
himself  could  not  cheat  him.     But  all 
kinds   of  frauds    abound   in  this  costly 
trade.     There  are  "  doublets"  of  which 
"  the  under  part  is  glass  joined  artisti- 
cally, without  cement ;  or  sometimes  the 
top  is  sapphire,  and  the  under  part  a  gem 
of  less   value,  such  as   garnet."     Some 
stones  have  the  interior  of  their  setting 
enamelled  or  painted,  to  throw  a  tint  of 
color  into  the  gem  ;   and  diamonds  have 
the  inside   of  their  setthig   of  polished 
silver,   to   correct    a    yellowish     tinge. 
Even   in   the  countries  where  the  real 
gems  are  produced,  you  are  subject  to 
deception.     Blue  glass  cut  into  facets  is 
exported  from  Birmingham  and  Paris  to 
Colombo,  for  the  Cingalese  to  dispose  of 
to  the  passengers  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers.    Mr.  Emmanuel  hopes 
that  this  intelligence  may  put  folks  on 
their  guard,  and  also  that   the  informa- 
tion he  otherwise  affords  may   prevent 
persons  residing   in    foreign    countries 
sending  home  worthless  pebbles,  under 
the  impression  that   they  are  priceless 
gems.     In  one  instance,  a  man   actually 
left  his  business,  and,  at  a  very  consider- 
able  expense,  came  to  this  country  to 
sell  a  quantity  of  diamonds,  which  turn- 
ed out  to  be  nodules  of  rock-crystal.     It 
is  quite  probable  such  persons  are  great 
pests   to    jewellers,    and    always    fancy 
they  are  being  cheated  by  them.     Lapi- 
daries  themselves,  however,   are  some- 
times deceived.     "  A  noble  lady  in   this 
country  formerly  ])0ssessed   a  sapjihii'e, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  known.     She 
sold  it,  however,  during  her  lifetime,  and 
replaced  it  by  an  imitation,  so  skilfully 
made   as  to   deceive  even   the  jeweller 
who  valued  it  for  ])rol)ate-duty  :  it  was 
estimated  at  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 


the  duty  p:iid  on  it  by  the  legatee,  who 
was  doubtless  chagrined  when  he  discov- 
ered the  deception." 

Mr.  Emmanuel  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  exposing  modern  deceits  :  he 
lays  bare  with  hands  as  remorseless  as 
Niebuhr's,  the  falsehoods  of  the  Past. 
Even  such  a  fine  old  story  as  Cleopatra's 
pearl  is  not  respected  by  his  profane  in- 
telligence. A  pearl  of  the  magnitude 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  it,  could 
never,  he  says,  have  been  dissolved  in 
vinegar,  but  would  have  required  a  much 
stronger  acid,  such  as  would  have  de- 
stroyed not  only  the  Egyptian  lady's 
teeth,  but  her  existence.  Perhaps  the 
gipsy  humbugged  her  Roman  lover  with 
a  false  pearl  (such  as  we  learn  are  made 
of  fish-bones),  and  Avas  not  so  extrava- 
gant as  she  appeared  to  be.  It  was 
easy  in  those  days  to  deceive  persons 
about  precious  stones,  for  little  was 
known  of  them,  and  everything  was 
credited.  Serapius  ascribed  to  the  Di- 
amond the  power  of  driving  away  "in- 
cubes  and  succabos;"  but  on  account  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these 
objects,  we  cannot  form  a  judgment  as 
to  whether  this  was  an  advantage  or  the 
reverse  :  suckaJoJs  we  used,  as  children, 
to  consider  rather  nice.  The  ruby,  ac- 
cording to  Boethius,  was  a  sovereign  re- 
medy against  poison.  The  jacinth  pro- 
duced sleep.  The  emerald,  by  changing 
color,  indicated  false  witnesses.  The 
sapphire  procured  favor  with  princes 
(which  seems  likely  enough),  and  the 
chrysolite  (also  likely)  assuaged  wrath. 
The  twelve  apostles  were  each  symboliz- 
ed by  a  precious  stone — Peter  by  jasper, 
John  by  emerald,  and  so  on. 

Of  tlie  twelve  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-piiest,  there  was  (1) 
the  Sardius  (any  precious  stone  of  a 
red  hue),  among  the  Jews  supposed  to 
be  a  preservative  against  the  Plague, 
a:id  among  the  Arabs  an  agent  for  stop- 
ping haemorrhage.  Hebrew  legends 
state  that  the  blxshhif/  ruby  became  the 
symbolical    representative    of  Keuben. 

(2)  The  Topaz  :  from  the  island  Topazion, 
supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  Red  Sea. 

(3)  The  Carbuncle,  which,  in  its  Hebrew 
name  Bareketh,  signifies  "  flashing 
stone."  A  carbuncle  Avas  said  to  have 
been  suspended — like  our  gas  chande- 
liers— in  the  Ark  of  Xoah,  where  it 
must    certainly   have     been    otherwise 
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rather  dark.  This  stone  was  said  to 
drop  from  the  clouds  amid  the  flashes  of 
lightning.  (4)  Although  the  Authorized 
Version  translates  Nophek  as  emerald, 
this  seems  to  have  been  also  a  carbuncle. 
Those  of  superior  brilliancy  are  ungal- 
lantly  called  Males  :  the  inferior  ones, 
Females.  (5)  Sapphire  ;  the  most  favor- 
ite precious  stone  in  Holy  "Writ.  The 
tables  on  which  the  ten  commandments 
were  engraved  are  said  to  have  been 
made  of  it :  it  was  even  supposed  to 
preserve  the  sight.  (6)  The  Diamond. 
Of  this  stone,  our  author  gravely  re- 
lates :  "A  noble  lady  inherited  two  di- 
amonds, which  for  many  years  remained 
hidden  among  her  treasures  ;  from  time 
to  time  these  stones  gave  birth  to  indis- 
putable fac-similes  and  likenesses  of 
themselves,"  They  also,  like  the  car- 
buncles, must,  we  suppose,  have  been 
male  and  female.  The  anecdote  reminds 
us  of  the  wit  who,  inspecting  his  friend's 
study,  and  perceiving  that  the  male  and 
female  authors  were  kept  scrupulously 
apart,  remarked  :  "  You  do  not  wish,  I 
see,  to  increase  your  library."  (7)  The 
Turquoise.  This  precious  stone  was  also 
the  subject  of  a  precious  ftilsehood.  An 
ancient  writer  upon  it  narrates  with  se- 
riousness :  "  One  of  my  relatives  possess- 
ed a  turquoise,  set  in  a  gold  ring,  which 
he  wore  on  his  finger.  It  happened  that 
he  was  seized  with  a  malady  of  which 
he  died.  During  the  whole  period  in 
which  the  wearer  enjoyed  his  full  health, 
the  turquoise  was  distinguished  for  un- 
paralleled beauty  and  clearness  ;  but 
scarcely  was  he  dead,  when  the  stone 
lost  its  lustre,  and  assumed  a  fixded, 
withered  appearance,  as  if  mourning  for 
its  master.  This  sudden  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  stone  made  me  lose  the 
desire  I  originally  entertained  of  pur- 
chasing it,  which  1  might  have  done  for 
a  trifling  sum.  However,  no  sooner  did 
it  obtain  a  new  owner,  than  it  regained 
its  former  exquisite  fi-es<hness.  I  felt 
greatly  vexed  that  I  had  lost  the  chance 
of  procuring  such  a  valuable  and  sensi- 
tive gem."  One  needs  to  be  an  Emerald 
(or,  at  least,  an  Irishman)  to  credit  this 
little  story.  (8)  The  Agate.  (9)  The 
Onyx  (we  follow  the  Rabbinical  writers, 
not  the  Authorized  Trand<(tio?i),  which 
has  five  variations  ;  the  fitth,  black  with 
white  stripes,  being  the  most  valuable. 
(10)  The  Chrysolite.     (11)  The  Emerald. 


"Workers  in  precious  stones,  say  the 
Rabbins,  place  this  stone  before  them  to 
rest  their  eyesight  upon  when  engraving 
minute  objects,  since  it  bears  so  near  a 
resemblance  to  the  refreshing  verdure 
of  fields  and  trees.  The  best  kind  of 
emerald  is  found  in  the  gold-mines,  and 
is  excavated  by  excessive  and  painful 
toil.  The  griflin  is  said  to  build  (his  or 
her  ?)  nest  in  its  vicinity,  and  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  in  the  way  of  guarding  it. 
(12)  The  Jasper.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  "  Jashpeh  "  in  the  breast-jDlate 
represents  the  name  of  Benjamin.  Dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  second  Temple, 
this  stone,  says  the  Talmud,  was  lost. 
Great  exertions  were  made  to  replace  it, 
and  it  being  ascertained  that  one  Dama- 
ben-Nethinah  was  in  possession  of  a  fine 
specimen,  it  was  purchased  for  sixty 
pounds  of  our  mc 
price  in  those  times. 

Jewels  of  immense  value  have  been 
sometimes  utterly  lost  in  our  own  time, 
which  is  curious  enough,  considering  the 
care  necessarily  taken  of  them  and  their 
comparative  indestructibility.*  The  re- 
nowned Blue  Diamond  disappeared  in 
the  French  Revolution,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since. f  There  are  said  to 
be  "  sermons  in  stones ;  "  but  in  each  of 
the  principal  precious  stones  lies  a  gor- 
geous romance  ;  and  [their  histories,  if 
written  by  a  competent  person,  would 
make  a  charming  volume. 

The  largest  diamond  in  the  world 
seems  to  be  the  Braganza,  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  It  was  found  in 
1471  in  Brazil,  and  weighs  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  carats ;  but  great 
doubts  exist  as  to  its  being  a  genuine 
diamond.  It  is  imagined  to  be  a  white 
topaz ;  but  the  Portuguese  government 
are  much  too  sagacious  to  permit  it  to 
be  examined. 

The Mattam Diamond  (3G7  carats,  pear- 
shaped,  and  indented  at  the  thick  end) 
was  found  at  Landak  in  Borneo,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  sanguinary  war. 

*  The  diamond  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  acid, 
but  becomes  entirely  consumed  when  exposed  to 
a  very  strong:  degree  of  lieat,  in  connection  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  After  the  great  fire  at 
llamburp:,  many  diamonds  were  sold  for  trifling 
sums,  which,  when  repolished,  regained  their 
former  brilliancy,  though  with  a  slight  loss  of 
weight. 

f  lis  absence  leaves  the  IIopo  Diamond  the 
finest  blue  one  in  the  world. 
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It  still,  however,  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Rnjah  of  Mattam.  He 
deems  the  fortunes  of  his  family  to 
depend  upon  its  retention  ;  and  refused 
two  gunboats  with  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  mo- 
ney, ofiei'cd  for  it  by  the  Dutch  governor 
of  Rata  via. 

The  Koh-i-noor  was  taken  at  Delhi  by 
the  conquering  Ala-ed-Din  (some  rela- 
tion of  our  young  friend  Aladdin,  no 
doubt,  and  perhaps  his  contemporary). 
Thence  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Mogul  Baber  in  1526,  This 
prince  esteemed  it  at  the  sum  of  the 
daily  maintenance  of  the  whole  world — 
a  very  grand  unit  of  measurement.  It 
was  beheld  by  Ta vernier  among  the 
jewels  of  Aurungzebe  ;  but  reduced  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  cutter  (who, 
perhaps,  lost  his  head  over  so  tremen- 
dous a  job,  and  nearly  lost  it  afterward 
very  literally)  from  793  to  186  carats, 
the  weight  it  possessed  in  the  Exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park.  At  the  capture  of 
Lahore,  during  the  Sikh  mutiny,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  troops,  who 
presented  it  to  the  Queen.  This  dia- 
mond has  been  recut  by  the  famous 
Coster  of  Amsterdam,  and  reduced  to 
106  carats,  but  instead  of  being  a  lustre- 
less mass,  scarcely  better  than  rock 
crystal,  it  has  become  a  brilliant,  match- 
less for  purity  and  fire. 

The  Cumberland  Diamond,  bought 
by  the  city  of  London  for  ten  thousand 
pound.^,  and  presented  to  the  conqueror 
of  Cnlloden,  was  claimed  by  the  crown 
of  Hanover,  and  has  recently  been 
restored  to  it  by  the  Queen.  Perhaps 
Prussia  has  laid  hands  on  it  by  this 
time. 

The  Orloif  is  set  in  the  sceptre  of  the 
czars  of  Russia.  It  once  formed  the 
eye  of  an  idol  in  a  Brahmin  temple. 
(No  unusual  office  for  an  Eastern  jewel, 
a  fict  which  forms  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins's  interesting  novel,  The 
3Ioonsto7ie.)  It  is  also  said  to  have 
been  set  in  the  famous  peacock  throne  of 
Nadir  Sliah.  At  all  events,  it  was  stolen 
by  a  Frenchman  ;  and  was  eventually 
purchased  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II., 
in  1774,  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  roubles,  a  pension  of  twenty 
thousand  roubles,  and  a  patent  of 
nolnlity. 

The  tale  of  the  Pitt  Diamond  is  his- 


torical. It  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Kegent  of  France,  of  Pitt,  the 
governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds. 
The  stone  then  weighed  410  carats. 
Pitt,  in  a  pamphlet  published  to  clear  his 
character,  asserts  that  he  purchased  it  in 
Golconda  ;  but  the  couplet  of  Pope: 

Asleep  and  naked  as  the  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  the  gem  away, 

has  probably  been  more  extensively  cir- 
culated. However,  the  gem  was  really 
stolen  from  the  Garde  Meuble  in  1792, 
and  restored  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
Its  cutting  cost  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  occupied  two  years. 
Napoleon  I.  wore  it  in  the  pommel  of 
his  sword. 

The  Florentine  Brilliant  Ijelongs  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  gems  lost  at  the  battle 
of  Grandson  by  "Charles  the  Bold.  It 
was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  Avho  sold 
it  to  a  priest  for  one  florin. 

The  Piggott  Diamond  was  sold  by 
lottery  for  thirty  thousand  pounds; 
afterward  bought  by  Rundell  and 
Bridge  for  six  thousand  pounds,  and  dis- 
posed of  by  them  at  the  oiiginal  price 
(no  wonder  some  jewellers  ai"e  rich!)  to 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  The  present  pos- 
sessor is  not  Jcnown. 

The  value  of  the  ruby  much  exceeds, 
when  perfect,  that  of  any  other  gem. 
A  pure  brilliant,  for  instance,  of  "four 
carats  would  be  worth  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds;  but  a  pure  ruby,  of  that 
vivid  pigeon's-blood  color  which  is  so 
highly  prized,  would  fetch  four  hundred 
pounds.  It  all  depends  on  the  color, 
since  a  pale  ruby  of  the  same  size  might 
not  be  worth  twelve  pounds.  There 
are  very  few  large  ones  in  existence. 
The  king  of  Burmah  is  said  to  possess 
one  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  eg^ ;  but  then 
nobody  (who  is  anybody,  in  a  jeweller's 
point  of  view)  has  ever  seen  it.  How- 
ever, the  ruby-mines  of  Bnrmah  2-)roduce 
the  finest  stones,  and  when  a  particidar- 
ly  good  one  is  found,  a  procession  of 
grandees  with  soldiers  and  elephants  is 
sent  out  to  meet  it.  One  of  the  titles  of 
his  Burmese  majesty  is  Lord  of  the 
Rubies. 

Perhaps  the  reader  has  been  sufficient- 
Ij-  dazzled  with  these  splendors.  Every 
page  of  Mr.  Emmanuel's  treatise  spark- 
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les  with  them.  We  will  ooly  speak 
then  of  two  more  precious  stones — the 
blood-stone  (or  Heliotrope)  and  the 
Opal.  Concerning  the  former,  there  is 
a  curious  tradition  :  "  At  the  Crucifixion, 
the  blood  which  followed  the  spear- 
thrust  fell  upon  a  dark  green  jasper 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  fiom 
this  circumstance  sprang  the  variety. 
In  the  middle  ages,  tbe  red  specks 
alluded  to  were  supposed  to  represent 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  this  stone  to 
possess  the  same  medicinal  and  magical 
yirtues  as  the  jasper." 

The  Opal,  beyond  doubt  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  gems,  is  also  the  only 
one  which  cannot  be  imitated.  It  is 
impossible  to  value  it,  since  the  price 
depends  solely  upon  the  play  of  color. 
A  fine  specimen  will  fetch  a  thousand 
pounds;  but  fifty  times  that  sum  has 
been  refused  in  the  case  of  tlie  Vienna 
Opal.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  pow- 
er of  fiction  over  fashion  is  related  by 
our  author  with  reference  to  this  gem. 
"  Tliehydrophane,  or  Mexican  opal,  loses 
its  beauty  when  exposed  to  water  ;  and 
Su-  Walter  Scott  has  alluded  to  this  fact 
in  Anne  of  Geierstein,  although,  in  that 
romance,  he  ascribes  it  to  supernatural 
agency.  Sti-ange  to  say,  after  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  the  novel,  the  belief  that  opals 
were  unlucky  obtained  such  currency, 
that  they  quickly  went  out  of  fashion." 


St.  James's  Magazine. 
ONE  HUNDRED  PLANETS. 

It  is  probable  that  before  these  pages 
appear  the  number  of  known  asteroids, 
or  minor  planets,  will  be  increased  to 
one  hundred.  As  we  write,  two  are 
wanting  from  that  number  ;  but  scarcely 
a  month  has  passed  lately  without  add- 
ing one  of  these  minute  worlds  to  the 
planetary  system.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  astronomers  had  been  more  than 
usually  on  the  alert  of  late,  on  account 
of  the  near  prospect  of  entering  on  the 
second  hundred  of  the  asteroidal  family. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  that 
there  exists  in  space  a  zone  of  worlds 
circling  round  the  sun  in  interwoven 
orbits,  is  one  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
interesting,  even  to  those  who  liave  not 
made  astronomy  a  subject  of  special 
study.     By  a  singular  accident,  this  his- 


toiy  belongs  wholly  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  discovery  of  the  first  aste- 
roid having  been  eftected  on  the  first 
day  of  the  century.  We  propose  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  more  interesting  cir- 
cumstances which  have  attended  the 
search  after  new  members  of  the  zone  of 
asteroids. 

When  Copernicus  had  shown  that  the 
planets  circle  around  the  sun,  and  had 
thus  swept  away  the  whole  of  Ptolemy's 
complicated  system,  with  its 

"  Gentries  and  excentrics  scribbled  o'er, 
Cj'cle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb," 

astronomers  began  for  the  first  time  to 
be  sensible  of  the  symmetry  and  order- 
liness of  the  planetary  system.  They 
saw  six  beautiful  orbs  all  circling  in  one 
dii"ection  around  a  massive  central  globe  ; 
and  around  one  of  these  orbs — our  own 
earth — they  saw  a  secondary  orb,  or 
satellite,  revolving  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  primary  planets.  Then  came  the 
discovery  of  Jupiter's  moons,  revolving 
in  symmetrical  orbits  around  the  giant 
of  the  solar  system,  and  still  astrono- 
mers saw  no  change  from  the  law  by 
which  all  the  members  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, satellites  as  well  as  primaries, 
seemed  bound  to  revolve  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

Struck  by  the  order  and  symmetry 
thus  exhibited  within  the  solar  system, 
the  ingenious  astronomer  Kepler  was  led 
to  seek  for  new  evidence  of  symmetrical 
arrangement,  or,  as  lie  quaintly  expressed 
it,  for  new  harmonies  in  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  He  quickly  noticed  a  certain 
evidence  of  law  in  the  distribution  of 
the  planets  at  various  distances  from  the 
great  centre  of  the  system.  He  tried 
many  methods— some  simple,  others  com- 
plex— for  harmonizing  the  planetary 
distances,  but  he  was  always  foiled  at 
one  particular  ])oint  of  his  inquiry.  A 
gap,  which  his  devices  were  insufficient 
to  bridge  over,  appeared  to  exist  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  "  At 
length,''  snyshe,  "  I  have  become  bohler, 
and  I  now  place  a  new  planet  between 
these  two" — a  happy  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture discoveries,  somewhat  marred,  it 
should  seem,  by  a  guess  whicii  has  not 
been  confirmed" — a  supposition,  namely, 
that  an  imseen  planet  revolves  between 
the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  Professor 
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Titias,  of  Wittemhorg,  pvopounded  a 
singular  law  of  planetary  distiinccs, 
which  only  required  for  itscotiipletenoss 
the  supposition  that  an  unseen  i)lanet 
revolves  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
This  law,  commonly  called  Bode's  law, 
is  usually  presented  with  an  array  of 
figures,  which  leads  the  beginner  to  sup- 
pose that  the  law  is  a  complex  one.  In 
reality,  however,  the  law  is  very  simple, 
and  may  be  expressed  in  few  woi-ds, 
thus:  the  distances  of  the  successive 
planets  from  the  orhit  of  Mercury  in- 
crea'^e  in  a  tioofold  proportion.  The 
law  is  not  fulfilled  exactly,  but  there  is 
an  approximation  to  exactness  which  is 
sufficiently  remarkable.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  if  we  called  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  Mercury's  orbit  two., 
the  distance  of  Venus  should  be  owe, 
that  ot"  Mars  four,  that  of  the  missing- 
planet  eight,  that  of  Jupiter  sixteen,  and 
that  of  Saturn  thirty-two.  The  actual 
distances  are  as  follows  : — That  of  Venus 
is  oneand  a  tenth,  that  of  Mars  three  and 
fourffths,  that  of  Jupiter  sixteen,  and 
that  of  Saturn  thirty  and  a  half.  Al- 
though we  recognize  the  possibility  that 
this  approximation  may  be  merely  acci- 
dental, yet  it  cannot  fail  to  stiike  us  as 
involving,  at  the  least,  a  very  singular 
coincidence. 

Here  matters  remained  until  the  dis- 
covery of  Uranus  by  Sir  William  (then 
])r.)  Herschel.  As  soon  as  the  orbit  of 
the  new  planet  had  been  determined,  it 
was  found  that  its  distance  corresponds 
very  closely  to  Bode's  law.  As  Uranus 
travels  outside  Saturn's  orbit,  its  distance 
from  Mercury's  orbit  should  be  repre- 
sented by  sixtyfour  (on  the  above- 
named  scale).  The  actual  distance  is 
sixty-two  and  two-thirds.  This  close 
agreement  attracted  much  attention  to 
Bode's  law,  and  many  eminent  astrono- 
mers began  to  attach  considerable  im- 
portance to  Kepler's  pi'ediction,  that  be- 
tween the  orbit  of  Mars  and  Jupiter 
there  would  be  found  a  planet  too  small 
to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 

Nearly  nineteen  years  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  any  measures  were  taken 
to  institute  a  rigid  search  for  the  missing 
body.  At  length,  in  1800,  six  distin- 
guished astronomers  held  a  meeting  at 
Lilienthal,  at  which  the  subject  was 
earnestly  discussed.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged  that  the  zodiac — that  region  of 
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the  celestial  sphere  along  which  all  the 
planets  are  observed  to  move — should 
be  divided  into  twenty-fou'-  belts,  which 
were  to  be  ex])lored  by  as  many  astron- 
omers, each  astronomer  taking  a  separate 
zone.  The  superintendence  of  the 
whole  process  w.as  as.signed  to  the  emi- 
nent observer  Schroeter  ;  and  Baron  de 
Lach,  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
search  was  mainly  due,  was  chosen  as 
the  president  of  the  new  Society  of 
Planet-seekers. 

It  has  often  happened  in  the  history 
of  astronomy,  that  the  I'esults  of  the 
most  carefully  organized  research  have 
been  antici[)ated  by  observers  not  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  appointed 
plan  of  operations.  For  instance,  when 
all  the  astronomers  of  Euro]ie  Avere 
sweeping  the  heavens  for  Halley's  comet 
in  1V58,  a  Saxon  farmer — Palisch— anti- 
cipated them  all  by  detecting — and  that 
with  the  unaided  eye — the  return  of  the 
wanderer.  Something  similar  happened 
in  the  present  instance. 

The  celebrated  Italian  astronomer, 
Piazzi,  was  engaged  in  constructing  an 
extensive  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars. 
While  prosecuting  this  work,  he  Avas  led 
to  examine  a  portion  of  the  constellation 
Taurus,  in  which  a  certain  star  (assigned 
by  Wollaston  to  this  region)  was  miss- 
ing. For  several  nights  in  succession 
Piazzi  prosecuted  his  inquiry  after  the 
missing  orb.  Whether  Wollaston  had 
made  a  mistake,  or  whether  he  had  re- 
corded the  place  of  an  asteroid  which 
had  moved  away  to  other  regions  of  the 
sky,  we  shall  ])robably  never  learn. 
Certain  it  is  that  Piazzi  could  not  detect 
any  star  where  AVollaston  had  marked 
one  in.  But  his  search  was  soon  re- 
warded by  a  discovery  of  greater  value. 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  he  ob- 
served a  small  star,  Avhich  was  not 
recorded  in  his  own  or  any  other  cata- 
logue. On  the  2nd  he  looked  again  for 
the  star,  proposing  to  determine  its 
place  afresh.  To  his  surprise,  he  found 
that  the  star  had  moved  away  from  the 
place  it  had  before  occupied.  The  mo- 
tion was  inconsiderable,  indeed,  but  yet 
he  could  feel  little  doubt  respecting  its 
reality.  On  the  3rd  he  looked  again 
for  the  stranger,  and  now  there  was  ab- 
solute certainty  respecting  its  motion. 
Yes,  the  star  was  slowly  moving  from 
east  to  west,  or,  to  use  a  technical  ex- 
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pression,  slowly  retrograding.  Tiiis  was 
precisely  the  sort  of  motion  which  would 
be  exhibited  by  a  planet  occupying  the 
apparent  position  of  the  strangei*.  But 
as  it  was  a  kind  of  motion  which  might 
belong  to  a  body  moving  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner,  Piazzi  waited  for  further 
information.  If  the  stranger  were  really 
a  planet,  it  could  not  retrograde  long^ 
hut  was  hound  presently  to  resume  its 
forward  motion.  Wi)y  this  is  so,  we 
need  not  here  stop  to  explain.  Let  it 
suffice  to  remark  that,  along  certain 
parts  of  their  paths,  the  planets  seem 
for  awhile  to  move  backwards,  just  as 
an  advancing  train  nnght  seem  to  do  if 
observed  by  a  passenger  in  a  train  trav- 
elling more  rapidly  in  the  same  direction. 
Foreleven  daysPiazzi's  star  continued  to 
retrograde,  but  he  observed  with  satis- 
faction tliat  its  motion  diminished  daily. 
On  the  12  th  of  January  it  was  station- 
ary. Then  slowly  it  began  to  advance 
along  the  zodiac  signs. 

Tiiere  was  no  longer  any  doubt  re- 
specthig  the  character  of  the  stranger ; 
and  after  watching  the  star  for  twelvpe 
more  days,  Piazzi  wrote  to  Bode  and 
Orani,  two  members  of  the  planet-seek- 
ing association,  informing  them  of  the 
nature  of  his  discovery.  Unfortunately 
his  letters  did  not  reach  them  until  the 
end  of  March,  and  in  the  meantime — 
after  tracking  the  star  until  the  11th  of 
February — Piazzi  was  seized  with  a 
very  dangerous  illness,  which  put  a  stop 
to  his  observations.  When  Bode  and 
Orani  received  Piazzi's  letters,  the  newly- 
discovered  planet  had  become  lost  to 
view,  having  already  approached  that 
part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun 
was  situated,  and  being  thus'  lost  to 
sight  tlirough  the  overpowering  bril- 
liancy of  the  solar  light. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  present  but 
to  await  the  re-appearance  of  the  miss- 
ing orb.  Six  long  months,  however, 
were  to  elapse,  and  all  this  time  the 
stranger  would  be  speeding  onward  \n 
an  orbit  of  which  so  little  was  known, 
that  it  seemed  all  but  hopeless  that  the 
place  of  the  new  planet  should  be 
guessed  at  after  so  long  an  interval.  In 
the  meantime  a  rough  analysis  was 
made  of  the  stranger's  path,  and  all 
agreed  in  the  conclusion  that  Kepler's 
])rediction  had  really  beeii  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  new  planet  revolved  in  an  orbit 


intermediate  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  Not  only  was  this  found 
to  be  the  case,  but  it  was  shown  that 
the  distance  of  the  stranger  con-es- 
ponded  very  closely  with  the  law  which 
has  been  stated  above. 

In  September,  1801,  the  search  for 
the  returning  planet  was  commenced.  . 
But,  as  had  been  feared,  it  proved  un- 
fruitful. Again  and  again  the  keenest 
observers  scrutinized  those  regions  of 
the  sky  in  which  the  stranger  might  be 
expected  to  appear,  but  no  success  re- 
warded their  labors.  "The  world  began 
to  sneer,"  writes  a  modern  astronomer, 
"  at  a  science  which  could  find  a  body 
in  the  heavens  and  then  lose  it  for  ever." 

Observational  astronomy  had  been 
tried  and  had  failed — the  time  had  come 
to  apply  the  powers  of  physical  astron- 
omy. The  young  astronomer.  Gauss, 
already  well-known  for  his  application 
of  new  modes  of  analysis  to  the  com- 
pulation of  cometic  orbits,  was  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  completing  by 
means  of  computation  the  tracking  pro- 
cess which  Piazzi  had  pursued  by  actual 
observation,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  unfinished. 

The  attempt  was  a  bold  one — almost 
as  bold  as  that  later  eftbrt  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  distant  Neptune.  It 
was  successful,  however.  The  long  pro- 
cess of  calculation  was  finished  a  few 
days  before  the  end  of  the  year  1801 ;  the 
calculated  path  of  the  planet  on  the 
celestial  sphere  was  announced  to  the 
observers  who  had  been  so  long  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  labors  ;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  the  planet  was  detected 
by  De  Lach  close  to  the  place  assigned  to 
it  by  the  ephemeris  of  Gauss.  Thus,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  the  discovery  of 
the  new  planet  was  the  work  of  exactly 
one  year.  Detected  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  of  the  present  century,  the 
stranger  Avas  finally  admitted  into  the 
fiimily  of  planets  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  century.  On  January  1st, 
1802,  the  new  planet  was  independently 
re-discovered  by  Olbers.  The  name 
Ceres  was  assigned  to  it. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  orbit 
of  Ceres,  a  very  satisfactory  accordance 
with  the  anticipations  of  astronomers 
was  found  to  result.  On  the  su])position 
that  the  earth's  distance  from  the  orbit 
of  Mercury  is  expressed  by  two,  the  dis- 
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tancc  of  Ceres  sliouUl  have  been  ehpit : 
it  is  actually  seven  wid  nine-tenths. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  some  very 
anomalous  features  were  obsei'ved  in  the 
relations  presented  by  the  new  planet. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
very  minute  object,  not  merely  in  com- 
parison wiih  the  primary  planets,  but 
even  when  compared  with  their  satellites. 
Sir  W.  Ilerschel  estimated  its  diameter 
at  only  IGl  miles ;  so  that  the  surface  of 
tlie  new  world  (assuming  this  estimate 
to  be  correct)  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Then,  again,  the 
motion  of  the  new  planet  is  not  of  tiie 
orderly  nature  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  planetary  system.  It  travels  in  a 
path  which  is  considerably  inclined  to 
that  plane  in  space  near  which  all  the 
other  ])lanets  are  observed  to  move. 

While  astronomers  were  speculating 
on  these  peculiarities,  a  new  discovery 
was  effected.  The  astronomer  Olbers, 
dui-ing  his  search  after  Ceres,  had  fami- 
liarized himself  with  the  aspect  of  all  the 
telescopic  stars  which  lie  near  the  path 
followed  by  that  planet.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1802,  while  examining  a  portion 
of  this  track — a  region  very  near  to  the 
s]iot  on  which*  he  had  detected  Ceres 
three  months  before — he  observed  a 
small  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude 
where  no  stai',  he  felt  sure,  had  been  seen 
by  him  oii  any  former  occasion.  Now 
there  is  nothing  very  uncommon  in  such 
an  observation  as  this,  because  there  are 
many  stars  which  only  shine  out  at  in- 
tervals. Olbers  supposed  the  stranger 
to  be  one  of  these  fitful  variables ;  but 
he  thought  it  well  to  re-examine  the 
star,  after  an  interval,  in  order  to  see 
wheth.er  it  had  any  perceptible  motion. 
He  found  that  it  was  moving,  and  con- 
tinuing his  observations  he  established 
the  fact  that  the  stranger  was  a  planet, 
on  the  very  evening  on  which  he  had  first 
discovered  it. 

In  exactly  one  month  from  the  dis- 
covery of  tliis  second  planet.  Gauss  had 
calculated  its  orbit.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  astionomical  world,  the  stranger  was 
found  to  be  quite  as  fitting  a  representa- 
tive of  Kepler's  missing  planet  as  Ceres 
had  been  shown  to  be.  Its  mean  distance 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Ceres;  and 
its  dimensions  a])pear  to  be  equally,  or 
perhaps  more  minute.  But  the  orbit 
of  the  new  planet  presents  one  or  two 


peculiarities.  It  is  far  more  eccentric 
than  that  of  Ceres,  and  it  departs  so 
widely  from  the  mean  ]>lane  of  the  planet- 
ary system,  that  .Sir  W  Ilerschel  consid- 
ered the  term  planet  inapplicable  to 
such  a  body.  Hence  arose  the  invention 
of  the  name  asteroid,  perhaps  as  ill- 
chosen  a  term  as  has  ever  been  adopted 
by  the  scientific  world. 

The  circumstance  that  two  planets 
should  be  found  revolving  around  the 
sun  at  nearly  the  same  mean  distance, 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  among 
astronomers.  In  fact,  we  may  look  upon 
the  discovery  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able that  has  ever  been  effected.  For 
men  began  at  once  to  see  that  there 
exists  within  the  solar  system  a  variety 
of  structure  of  which  they  Iiad  hitherto 
had  little  conception.  It  is  not  saying 
too  much  to  assert  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  views  at  present  held  respect- 
ing the  planetary  system  would  have 
been  scouted  as  bizarre  and  fanciful  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  Pallas.  For  in 
astronomy,  as  in  the  other  sciences,  the 
range  of  the  known  limits  man's  concep- 
tions respecting  the  unknown. 

So  strange  did  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  two  new  planets  appear, 
that  astronomers  were  led  to  suppose 
that  possibly  these  bodies  might  be  but 
the  fragments  of  a  large  planet,  which 
had  once  revolved,  brilliant  as  Mars  or 
Jupiter,  between  the  orbits  of  these 
planets.  Men  recalled  the  fanciful  views 
of  the  ancient  astronomer,  who  spoke  of 
planets  which  had  disappeared  from  the 
heavens.  Olbers,  the  discoverer  of  Pal- 
las, was  the  first  to  give  form  to  the  new 
theory.  He  supposed  that  some  internal 
convulsion  might  have  rent  the  massive 
globe  of  a  primary  planet  into  fragments 
and  hurled  these  forth  with  sufficient 
energy  to  account  for  the  anomalous 
motions  of  the  recently  discovered  bodies. 
He  suggested  the  possibility  that  other 
fragments  might  be  discovered  ;  and  he 
pointed  out  two  parts  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  search  after  such  fragments 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  success. 

The  views  of  Olbers  were  quickly 
acted  upon,  and  no  very  longtime  elaps- 
ed before  the  discovery  of  a  third  planet 
in  one  of  tlie  vexy  regions  indicated  by 
Olbers,  seemed  to  confirm  his  fanciful 
theory.  The  new  planet,  which  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Juno,  was  detected  by 
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Harding,  of  Lilientlial,  on  September 
2ncl,  1804.  It  appenrs  to  be  smaller 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  revolves 
in  an  orbit  of  singular  eccentricity. 

Confirmed  in  his  views  by  this  discov- 
ery, Olbers  prosecuted  the  search  after 
new  fi-agments  of  his  shattered  planet 
Avith  new  energy.  For  two  years  and  a 
JLilf,  however,  he  sought  in  vain.  At 
length,  on  March  28tli,  1807,  his  perse- 
.  verance  met  with  its  i-eward,  in  the  dis- 

^  covery  of  the  largest  known  member  of 
"the  asteroidal  family.  He  was  examining 
the  northern  wing    of  Virgo,   when  his 

'  attention  was  drawn  to  a  brilliant  star 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  in  a  neighbor- 
hood with  wliich  his  long-continued  re- 
searches had  made  him  intimately  fa- 
miliar. He  had  never  before  seen  this 
stai-,  and,  therefore,  felt  convinced  that 
it  was  a  planet.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  to  a  telescopist,  sixth  magnitude 
stars  hold  much  the  same  position  as 
fii-st  magnitude  stars  to  the  naked-eye 
observer.  They  shine  out  in  the  field  of 
view  just  as  Arcturus,  Aldebaran,  or 
Sirius  shine  out  among  the  lesser  stars  on 
the  celestial  vault.  Therefore,  a  teles- 
copist who  has  spent  any  time  in  exam- 
ining a  particular  region  of  the  heavens, 
would  be  as  much  struck  by  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  a  new  sixth  magnitude  star,  as 
any  person  familiar  with  the  constella- 
tions would  be  if  a  new  and  bi-illiant  star 
were  to  shine  out  in  some  well-known 
star-group. 

A  few  hours'  observation  sufficed  to 
place  tiie  planetaiy  character  of  the  star 
beyond  a  doubt.  Soon  after,  Olbers 
sent  to  Gauss  a  series  of  observations  for 
the  determination  of  the  new  planet's 
path,  and  in  two  hours  from  the  receipt 
of  Olbers'  connnunication.  Gauss  had 
completed  the  calculation — an  achieve- 
ment unexampled  in  the  history  of 
physical  astronomy.  The  orbit  of  the 
new  planet  was  found,  to  resemble  that 
of  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Jimo,  but  its  dis- 
tance is  somewhat  smaller.  It  is  the 
only  asteroid  which  has  ever  been  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  Schroeter  being  the 
unly  observer  who  has  so  seen  it. 

Then  for  a  long  time  the  j)rogress  of 
discovery  ceased.  It  would  seem  that 
no  further  search  was  made  until  about 
the  year  1830,  when  M.  Hencke,  an 
amateur  astronomer  ofDriessen,  in  Ger- 
many, began    a   careful   survey  of  the 


zodiac  belt.  For  fifteen  years  he  con- 
tinued to  examine  the  heavens  without 
success.  During  all  those  long  years  he 
was  intent  on  the  study  of  stars  which 
no  unaided  eye  has  ever  seen.  Labo- 
riously he  traced  down  their  configura- 
tion, returning  again  and  again  to  star- 
group  after  star-group  in  hopes  of  detect- 
ing the  signs  of  change.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  more 
than  thirty-eight  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Vesta,  that  Hencke's  unflinch- 
ing perseverance  met  with  its  just  re- 
ward. On  the  8th  of  December  he 
wrote  to  M,  Encke,  of  the  Observatory 
of  Berlin,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a 
star  in  a  certair)  position  which  he  felt 
sure  had  hitherto  been  untenanted. 
Encke  examined  tlie  heavens  in  this 
neighborhood  six  days  later,  with  the 
magnificent  refractor  of  the  Berlin  ob- 
servatory ;  and  quickly  discovered  a  star 
which  was  not  marked  in  the  observa- 
tory chart.  As  in  former  instances,  the 
planetary  nature  of  the  stranger,  and  the 
tact  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  region 
of  space  already  assigned  to  the  other 
asteroids,  were  quickly  established. 
Encke  left  the  choice  o^f  a  name  with 
Hencke,  who  selected  the  name  Astra^a. 

With  the  discovery  of  another  planet 
by  M.  Hencke,  in  July,  1847,  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  the  long  series  of 
additions  to  the  planetary  system,  which 
has  continued  without  interruption  up 
to  the  ])i-esent  time.  Not  one  year  has 
passed  without  the  discovery  of  at  least 
one  asteroid,  and  in  every  year,  except 
five,  three  asteroids  and  upwards  have 
been  detected.  In  1852,  eight  were 
discovered;  in  1857,  nine;  and  in  1861, 
no  less  than  ten — the  largest  number 
ever  yet  detected  in  a  single  year. 

There  is  so  little  variety  in  the  records 
of  the  discovery  of  asteroids,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  wearisome  to  our 
readers  if  we  were  to  give  an  account  of 
the  detection  of  all  or  even  of  many  of 
the  asteroids.  But  some  incidents  in 
the  progress  of  discovery  have  been  well 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  some  instances,  so  closely  have  the 
heavens  been  scrutinized  by  observers  in 
diflerent  j)laces,  that  tlie  same  asteroid 
has  been  detected  independently  by  two 
observers  within  a  few  days  or  hours  of 
each  other.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hind  de- 
tected Irene  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
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May,  1851,  and,  four  clays  latx'i%  M.  Gas- 
paris,  of  Naples,  detected  the  same 
asteroid.  Within  a  year,  M.  Gasparis 
had  his  revenge,  however.  On  the  18th 
of  January,  1852,  Mr.  Hind  marked 
down  in  the  ecliptical  chart  wliich  he 
was  compiling,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Bisliop's  refractor,  at  the  Regent's  Park 
Obser\-atory,  a  star  of  the  eleventii 
magnitude.  Cloudy  weather  prevented 
hitn  from  re-examining  this  object  for 
exactly  two  months.  On  the  evening  of 
March  ISth,  he  turned  his  telescope  to 
the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
small  star;  but  the  star  had  vanished. 
Immediately  he  instituted  a  searching 
scrutiny  for  the  missing  object,  and 
would  probably  soon  have  detected  it. 
But,  while  the  search  was  in  progress, 
news  came  of  the  discovery  of  an  aster- 
oid, in  this  particular  region  of  the 
lieavens,  by  M.  Gasparis.  Professor 
Gauss  was  able  to  show  that  this  object 
must  on  January  18th  have  occupied  the 
exact  place  in  which  Hind  had  seen  a 
telescopic  star.  In  this  case,  although 
Hind  had  not  been  able  to  detect  the 
missing  object,  he  would  have  been 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  a  new 
planet  had  he  missed  the  star  one  day 
earlier.  As  it  was,  De  Gasparis,  having 
detected  the  planet  on  the  1  7th  of  March 
(one  day  before  Hind  suspected  its 
planetary  nature),  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  the  discovery. 

The  planet  Amphitrite  was  detected  in- 
dependently by  three  observers  on  three 
successive  days,  viz.,  by  Mr.  Mirth,  at 
the  Regent's  Park  Observatory,  on 
March  1st,  1854;  by  Mr.  Pogson,  at 
Oxford,  on  March  2nd  ;  and  by  M. 
Chacornac,  at  Mai'seilles,  on  March  3rd. 

The  discovery  of  the  planet  Melese  was 
attended  by  circumstances  of  singular 
interest.  M.  Goldschmidt  was  engaged 
at  Paris  in  searching  for  the  planet 
Daphne.  This  planet  had  been  discov- 
ered by  him  in  1856,  but  was  so  unfa- 
vorably situated  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery that  only  four  views  were  ob- 
tained of  it,  and  the  true  nature  of  its 
path  remained  doubtful.  Goldschmidt, 
making  use  of  a  roughly  calculated 
epheuieris  of  the  planet's  motion,  was 
scrutinizing  the  sky  for  Daphne,  when 
he  detected  a  minute  star,  wliich  pres- 
ently turned  out  to  be  in  motion.  He 
announced  his  discovery,  and  the  })lanet, 


which  every  one  snpjiosed  to  be  Da[)hne, 
was  carefully  tracked  by  experienced 
observers.  However,  when  its  orbit 
was  calculated,  it  becatne  clear  that  there 
was  some  mist;d<e.  The  planet  just  dis- 
covered had  doubtless  been  very  near 
the  place  occupied  by  Daphne  in  1856, 
but  not  at  the  precise  point  indicated 
by  M.  Goldschmidt's  observations.  A 
careful  comj)utation  soon  placed  tlie  mat- 
ter beyond  a  doubt.  M.  Goldschmidt  had 
accidentally  discovered  a  new  asteroid. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  whether 
Daphne  was  ever  i*e-discovered.  For 
several  years  it  baffled  the  skill  of  as- 
tronomers, and  remained  obstinately 
hidden.  At  length,  however.  Dr.  Luther 
detected  it  in  the  year  1862. 

Equnlly  singular  were  the  circuni- 
stnnces  attending  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Erato.  MM.  Forster  and  Lesser,  of 
the  Berlin  Observatory,  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Olympia,  made  a  series  of  observations 
on  a  planet  which  they  found  in  the 
place  indicated.  When  these  observa- 
tions were  published,  and  compared  with 
those  made  by  other  observers,  a  re- 
markable discrepancy  was  observed. 
On  a  careful  revision  of  their  observa- 
tions, MM.  Forster  and  Lesser  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  un- 
consciously following  the  wrong  planet ; 
in  other  words,  they  had  detected  anew 
asteroid. 

Something  similar  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  planet  Feronia.  On  May  9, 
11,  and  12,  1861,  Dr.  Peters  made  "^ob- 
servations on  the  planet  Maia,  which  he 
had  discovered  a  month  before.  After 
the  12th  clouds  and  moonlight  interfered 
for  awhile  with  his  observations.  On 
the  29th  of  May,  however,  he  resumed 
his  labors,  and  continued  to  track  the 
planet  Maia,  as  he  supposed,  for  several 
days.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Safford,  of  the;  Cambridge  (U.  S.) 
Observatory,  in  comparing  his  own  ob- 
servations of  Maia  with  those  of  Dr. 
Peters,  found  that  all  the  latter,  after 
May  29tli,  were  discordant  with  his  own. 
On  a  further  examination  of  l*eters' 
later  observations,  it  turned  out  that  he 
had  got  on  the  track  of  a  new  planet. 

It  has  happened  once,  and  once  only, 
that  the  same  observer  has  detected  two 
planets  on  the  same  night.  On  the  19th 
September,    1857,  M.  Goldschmidt  dis- 
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covered  the  planet  Doris.  As  soon  as 
he  had  convinced  himself  of  its  planetary 
nature,  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  star 
which  he  had  noticed  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing. He  found  the  star  had  moved  away 
from  its  place,  and  searchino;  for  it,  quick- 
ly detected  the  planet  Pales.  The  two 
planets  at  the  time  of  discovery  were 
separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  about 
one-tenth  part  of  the  moon's  apparent 
diameter. 

In  the  week  which  began  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1860,  no  less  than  four  minor 
planets  were  detected. 

The  honor  of  adding  a  new  world  to 
the  planetary  scheme  has  led  many  astro- 
nomers to  take  part  in  the  search  for  as- 
teroids. It  requires  some  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  especially  some  ])ractical 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  observa- 
tory work,  to  appreciate  the  intensity  of 
application,  the  anxious  watching,  which 
are  required  before  one  of  these  minute 
bodies  can  be  detected.  Inexperienced 
persons  are  often  disposed  to  imagine 
that  the  discovery  of  a  new  celestial 
object  is  no  great  feat.  They  point  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  merely  by 
an  accident  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  detect- 
ed Uranus ;  and  they  add  that  such  an 
accident  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  attach 
any  particular  value  to  an  astronomer's 
work.  Perhaps  no  instance  could  better 
serve  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
labors  which  ordinarily  lead  up  to  ac- 
cidents of  this  sort.  Before  he  detected 
Uranus,  Sir  W.  Herschel  had  scrutinized 
every  squai-e  degree  of  the  northern 
heavens,  discovering  upwards  of  two 
thousand  new  nebulae,  and  counting,  star 
by  star,  twenty  times  as  many  orbs  as 
are  visible,  on  the  clearest  night,  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Every  asteroid  that  has  been  discov- 
ered may  be  looked  upon  as  represent- 
ing weeks  and  months  of  harassing 
labor.  And,  therefore,  we  cannot  i"e- 
fuse  to  assign  great  credit  to  those  who 
have  been  successful  in  adding  to  the 
list  of  minor  planets.  It  would  perhaps 
be  invidious  to  di'aw  distinction — nor, 
indeed,  is  it  very  easy  to  do  so.  The 
circumstances  under  which  diiferent 
astronomers  have  labored  are  so  vari- 
ous, that  the  mere  number  of  planets 
discovered  by  each  hardly  aftbrds  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  amount  of  work 
which  each  has   applied  to   the  search. 


The  astronomer  who  has  actually  dis- 
covered most  of  the  minor  planets  is  Dr. 
Luther,  who  is  credited  with  no  less  than 
fifteen.  Next  comes  Goldschmidt,  with 
fourteen  ;  then  Hind,  with  ten  ;  De  Gas- 
paris,  with  nine — and  so  on. 

But  the  palm  for  energy  and  deter- 
mination in  the  search  for  asteroids 
would  doubtless  be  accorded,  as  readily 
by  Dr.  Luther  as  by  the  other  astrono- 
mers, to  the  late  M.  Goldschmidt.  The 
fourteen  asteroids  discovered  by  the 
latter  were  .all  detected  within  a  period 
of  8i-  years,  whereas  14|- years  were  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  Luther  in  the  detection 
of  fifteen  asteroids.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Goldschmidt  worked  with  instruments 
which  most  astronomers,  and  even  many 
amateur  observers,  would  regard  with 
contempt.  Instead  of  the  magnificent 
refractors  of  7,  8,  10,  or  even  12  inches 
aperture,  which  other  observers  made 
use  of,  he  used  telescopes  of  2,  2f,  and  4 
inches  aperture.  Nor  were  these  mounted 
in  the  proi)er  manner  for  observatory- 
work.  The  Rev.  R.  Main,  of  the  Rad- 
clifle  Observatory  at  Oxford,  remarks 
that  "none  of  M.  Goldschmidt's  tele- 
scopes were  mounted  equatorially  ;  but 
that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
they  were  pointed  out  of  a  window, 
which  did  not  command  the  whole  of 
the  sky;"  and  he  adds,  that  he  leaves 
astronomers  to  form  their  own  opinion 
"  of  that  feitility  of  invention  and  re- 
source, that  steady  determination  to  con- 
quer apparently  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties, the  untiring  industry,  and  the  never- 
failing  zeal,  which  realised  such  splendid 
results  with  such  inadequate  means." 

The  sear(_'h  for  minor  planets  grows 
daily  more  difficult,  and  nothing  but  the 
steady  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  telescopes,  and  the  equally  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  skilled  observ- 
ei's,  enables  astronomy  to  record  year 
after  year  the  discovery  of  several  of 
these  minute  bodii'S.  The  four  planets 
first  discovered  had  an  average  l)rilli- 
ancy  exceeding  that  of  an  eighth  magni- 
tude star,  while  the  avcrnge  biilliancy  of 
the  ten  last  discovered  falls  short  of  that 
of  a  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  asteroids  recently 
discovered  are  altogether  invisible,  even 
at  their  l)rightest,  in  all  telescopes  less 
than  four  inclies  aperture.  Thus  the  days 
have    passed   when    amateur    observers 
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might  hope  to  take  part  witli  smnll  teles- 
copes, in  the  search  for  minor  planets. 

In  conclusion,  we  mnst  remark  that  mod- 
■  ern  astronomers  do  not  attach  much  value 
to  Gibers'  theory,  that  the  asteroids  are 
ri'aiiments  of  a  shattered  planet.  If  we 
grant  the  possiV)ility  that  a  planet  might 
be  rent  into  fragments  by  some  great 
internal  convulsion,  or  else  by  collision 
with  some  visitant  fi-om  the  interstellar 
spaces,  we  seem  still  to  find  a  difficulty 
in  accepting  Olbers'  theor3\  For  the 
careful  investigation  made  by  Mr.  New- 
comb,  an  American  astronomer,  into  the 
motions  of  the  asteroids,  appears  to  neg- 
ative the  supposition  that  these  bodies 
could  ever  have  had  orbits  intersecting 
in  one  point — as  would  have  been  the 
case  for  some  time  after  the  supposed 
catastrophe.  But  in  reality,  the  great 
objection  to  Olbers'  theory  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  catastrophe  itself,  not  in 
any  of  its  consequences.  If  a  mass  large 
enough  to  smash  a  planet  into  fragments 
had  ever  visited  the  jilanetary  system,  it 
would  have  disturbed  (by  its  overpow- 
ering attraction)  the  whole  economy  of 
that  system  ;  and  there  should  no  longer 
have  existed  those  orderly  motions  and 
symmetrical  relations  which  we  now  ad- 
mire. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  im- 
mense difficulty  in  the  suppositioii  that 
internal  forces  should  have  produced  the 
effects  imagined  by  Olbers,  There  is 
nothing  in  the  analogy  of  our  own 
earth  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 
such  a  catastrophe  is  possible.  Wide- 
spread as  the  destructive  effects  of  vol- 
canoes and  earthquakes  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, they  are  in  reality  of  insignificant 
extent  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  The 
lofty  Himalayas,  which  may  be  looked 
ujion  as  the  most  gigantic  known  results 
of  subterranean  forces,  are  so  minute  in 
comparison  with  the  earth's  volume,  that 
they  would  be  scarcely  perceptible  if 
figured  on  the  true  scale  upon  a  six-feet 
globe.  But  we  have  the  clearest  evidence 
that  these  mountains,  and  all  the  large 
mountain-ranges  of  the  earth,  have  been 
due — not  to  the  sudden  action  of  subter- 
ranean forces,  but  to  a  process  of  upheaval 
occupying  thousands  of  years.  To  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  forces  have  existed 
Avithin  another  ])lanet,sufficieiit  to  scatter 
its  mass  into  fragments  and  to  propel 


these  foilh  upon  independent  orbits, 
may  suit  the  fanciful  theorizer,  intent  only 
on  finding  a  ready  solution  for  a  ])erplex- 
ing  phenomenon — but  certainly,  such  a 
speculation  I'equires  much  stronger  evi- 
dence than  has  yet  been  forthcoming 
before  more  sober  reasoners  can  feel 
themselves  justified  in  accepting  it. 


Colburn'B  Montbly. 
A  VISIT  TO  AN  OPIUM  HOUSE. 

When  I  was  stationed  at  Dnm-Dum, 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  in  1859,  I  paid 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  opium  smoking  and 
chewing  houses,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Calcutta  unknown  to  the  public. 
The  laws  are  very  stringent  with  regard 
to  them,  and  the  difficulties  I  met  with 
in  carrying  out  my  intention  of  visiting 
one  of  them  were  very  great. 

My  curiosity  was  first  excited  by  my 
moonshee,  Mahommed  Bux,  ^vho  came 
daily  to  give  me  instruction  in  Hindus- 
tani, and  described  those  dens  most  accu- 
rately to  me,  as  he  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  his  father  being  a 
great  devotee  at  the  shrine  of — I  suppose 
I  ought  to  say — Morpheus. 

I  pi'oposed  to  him  that  he  should  ob- 
tain for  me  admittance  to  one  of  these 
places,  and  he  promised  to  try  to  do  so. 

Mahommed  Bux  was  a  very  uitelli- 
gent,  well-educated  young  man,  speak- 
ing English  fluently  and  correctly,  but 
of  course  with  a  sti-ong  chee-ehee,  as  the 
native  accent  is  nicknamed. 

He  was  a  Mussulman,  as  his  name  will 
tell,  and  a  very  devout  one.  He  wor- 
shipped three  times  each  day,  kept  all 
the  lasts  and  feasts,  had  a  proper  dislike 
^ov  pig  and  all  intoxicating  drinks.  He 
was  by  far  a  better  educated  man  and 
of  a  higlier  order  of  intelligence  than 
most  of  the  schoolmasters  of  national 
schools  here  in  England,  and  yet  he  and 
all  of  his  class  are  treated  with  the 
greatest  contempt  and  often  with  insult 
by  the  lowest  Europeans  in  India. 

The  Calcutta  moonshees  are  generally 
employed  as  clerks  in  the  public  offices, 
and  also  by  merchants  as  accountants, 
c%c.,  and,  in  fact,  do  all  the  Avork  there 
Avhich  is  done  here  by  the  City  clerk. 
Some  of  them  instruct  young  civil  ser- 
vants and  military  officers  in  the  native 
iangriiaores. 
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These  latter  are  the  best  paid,  and 
rank  highest  in  their  order.  They  are 
always  remarkable  for  their  large  white 
muslin  turbans  and  white  flowing  robes, 
and  ai-e  seldom  to  be  seen  without  a 
white  umbrella  to  shade  them  from  the 
sun.  They  are  very  polite  and  obliging, 
always  willing  to  direct  strangers  who 
cannot  speak  the  native  languages  about 
the  city. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  natives  I  have 
met  with  in  India  during  five  years' 
sojourn  there  have  been  very  coiirteous 
and  respectful;  both  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
hommedan,  when  properly  treated,  quiet 
and  civil. 

In  Calcutta  the  very  worst  types  of 
both  are  to  be  found.  I  su])pose  this  is 
owing  to  its  being  a  large  city  and  sea- 
port ;  or  rather  port  for  sea-going  ves- 
sels, as  the  sea  is  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  Calcutta.  Those  natives  who 
prey  upon  the  sailors  learn  all  the  vices 
of  the  European,  and  retain  none  of  their 
own  redeeming  qualities.  Principal 
amongst  these  latter  are  cleanliness  and 
abstemiousness.  That  "  Alsatia  "  of  the 
king  of  Oudh  at  Garden  Reach  (near 
Calcutta)  has  also  a  bad  effect.  He  har- 
bors there  upwards  of  two  thousand  of 
the  rogues  and  vagabonds  of  Calcutta, 
who  can  defy  the  police.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  taking  some  steps  about 
this  nuisance. 

Mahommed  Bux  spoke  to  one  of  the 
men  who  kept  an  opium-liouse,  and  came 
to  tell  nie  that  if  I  would  swear  not  to 
tell  the  police  how  I  obtained  admittance, 
nor  give  any  information  that  might  lead 
to  the  place  being  discovered,  that  then 
I  would  be  allowed  to  see  what  I  pleased. 
Tliis  I  refused.  I  gave  my  word,  bnt 
would  not  swear.  It  was  finally  accepted 
on  account  of  the  repeated  solicitations 
of  the  moonshee. 

It  was  a  blight  moonlight  night  when 
we  started  in  a  gharrie,  or  native  car- 
riage, fi'om  Dum-Dum  to  Calcntta.  A 
moonlight  night  in  India  is  almost  as 
bright  as  day — lightsome  enough  to  i-ead 
— and  as  then  it  is  tolerably  cool,  it  is 
hard  for  any  one  to  resign  himself  to 
sleep.  I  used  to  love  those  moonlight 
nights,  and  used  often  to  remain  out 
until  gnn-fire  (daybreak),  enjoying  the 
cool  air,  listening  to  the  melancholy  cry 
of  the  jackal,  and  watching  the  various 
species  of  large  bats  gliding  through  the 


air  and  the  brilliant  fire-fly  lighting  up 
the  foliage. 

Dum-Uum  is  about  seven  miles  distant 
from  Calcutta,  and  the  road  runs  through 
a  low  marshy  ground,  rice  fields,  and 
cocoa  nut  groves. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  we 
approached  the  China  bazaar.  Here  we 
had  to  slacken  our  pace  on  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  streets ;  they  were 
very  narrow,  having  on  either  side  a 
deep  ditch  or  sewer  uncovered,  the  efiiu- 
vium  from  which  was  very  oflensive. 
The  houses  were  very  high  and  solidly 
built,  and  evidently  of  great  age.  The 
China  bazaar  is  the  principal  maiket  of 
the  native  part  of  the  city  of  Calcutta; 
it  was  formerly  occupied  solely  by  China- 
men, and  took  its  name  from  them  ;  now, 
however,  there  are  as  many  Hindoos, 
Burmese,  Parsees,  &c.,  as  Chinese  there. 
Everything  is  sold  there  at  much  lower 
prices  than  in  the  European  shojjs  near 
Chowringee,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  crowds  of  Euro]ieans  are  to  be  seen 
making  purchases.  Tlie  low  grog-shops 
in  the  bazaar  are  favorite  resorts  of  the 
sailors.  These  are  generally  kept  by 
Chinamen.  The  Chinese  are  of  all  eastern 
people  the  most  crafty  and  dishonest ; 
they  will  actually  rob  j^eople  openly, 
for  by  sleight  of  hand  they  will  change 
the  money  iianded  to  them  for  bad  money 
of  their  own,  and  then  demand  good 
money.  The  Burmese  resemble  them 
much  both  in  appearance,  mannei-s,  and 
customs.  I  believe  they  areofconimon  ori- 
gin. Both  races  are  hated  by  the  Hin- 
doo. 

The  Hindoo — very  properly  called 
the  "  mild  Hindoo  " — seems  to  be  an 
unfortunate  creature.  He  was  original- 
ly the  inhabitant,  and  sole  inhabitant, 
of  Hindostan,  and  now  he  is  the  poorest 
and  most  sorry  of  all  the  multitudinous 
races  which  swarm  over  that  Continent, 
from  the  first  invader,  the  Mussulman, 
to  the  present  ruler,  the  Englishman. 

The  term  "  mild  Hindoo  ""  was  scout- 
ed after  the  atrocities  that  were  perpe- 
trated at  Cawn]iour  and  elsewhere  du- 
ring the  mutiny,  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  Mahommedans  were 
the  ])rime  movers  in  the  mutiny — the 
family  of  the  King  of  Delhi  and  the 
IMaharajah  of  Furruckabad,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve,   from   all  that  1   have  heard  fiom 
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Cawiiponi- natives,  tliat  tlie  worst  part  of 
the  fieiulish  work  done  at  the  slaugliter- 
lionse  was  done  by  the  butchers  from 
the  Siidra  bazaar,  who  are  all  to  a  man 
Mussulmans, 

After  passing  through  many  ill-lighted, 
narrow  streets,  we  at  leiigtli  came  to  a 
lialt  in  front  of  an  archway,  and  aliglit- 
ed.  Ilei-e  my  moonshce  spoke  a  few 
words  in  Orda  to  a  man  who  was  loiter- 
ing about,  and  the  man  disai)peared, 
telling  us  to  wait  for  him  in  the  shade. 
We  waited  there  for  about  half  an  hour 
Avithout  any  one  coming,  and  I  was  be- 
coming very  tired,  and  ielt  half  inclined 
to  give  it  up  and  return  to  Dum-Dum, 
when  three  stately  Hindoos  made  their 
appearance.  The  moonshee  salaamed 
very  lowly  to  them,  and  seemed  to  treat 
tliem  with  great  respect — it  was  all 
policy  on  his  part.  They  took  me  aside 
and  cross-examined  me  very  closely  as 
to  my  object  and  motives  in  wishing  to 
see  the  inside  of  their  establishment. 
I  answered  frankly,  that  I  was  only  ac- 
tuated by  curiosity,  and  did  not  intend 
to  injure  them  in  any  way.  We  were 
then  conducted  up  a  ilight  of  stone 
stairs.  The  darkness  was  positively 
painful. 

The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  lofty 
houses  in  the  native  part  of  Calcutta  is 
very  narrow,  and  winding,  and  alto- 
gether unlighted.  The  stejis  are  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  rendering  it  very  tire- 
some to  go  up. 

We  were  quite  tired,  hot,  and  out  of 
breath  when  we  emerged  into  the  open 
air  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  All  the 
houses  had  flat  roofs,  and  it  was  possible 
to  go  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other  on  the  lops  of  the  houses. 

We  went  on  some  hundred  yards, 
and  there  commenced  descending  into 
another  house  by  stairs  similar  to  the 
one  in  the  first  house.  We  had  not  got 
far  when  we  were  stopped  by  two  men 
who  were  guarding  a  door  to  our  riglit. 
I  had  to  deliver  up  my  revolver,  with- 
out which  I  seldom  went  far  since  the 
nmtiny.  V  few  steps  more  and  we 
were  usho  jd  into  the  first  room — the 
room  where  .  e  opium  was  issued  from. 
Here  there  was  ■  'ong  counter  covered 
with  zinc,  having  cales  fastened  at  in- 
tervals all  along  it,  and  behind  the 
counter  were  some  dozen  natives  busily 
engaged  in  weighing  out  and  giving  to 


atteHd.'inlij  doses  of  the  poisonous  drug. 
It  was  ke]>t  in  l)rass  jars  on  sliches  be- 
hind the  counter. 

The  men  issuing  tlie  opium,  bang, 
&c.,  were  dressed  in  a  very  gay  manner. 
They  had  red  turbans,  light  blue  cum- 
berbunds  (cloth  round  tlie  waist),  and 
yellow  coats,  with  a  great  pi'ofu^ion  of 
lace  and  studs.  They  movecl  about  very 
nimbly,  attending  to  all  calls  from  the 
attendants  who  came  from  the  rooms, 
and  would  have  put  to  shame  the  smart- 
est of  London  shop-boys.  As  they 
wore  no  boots  or  shoes,  they  moved 
without  noise.  There  was  but  very 
little  noise  here ;  a  sort  of  smothered 
hum  could  be  heard  in  tlie  distance,  but 
nothing  more.  The  attendants  spoke 
in  a  whisper  when  they  came  in  with 
their  orders,  and  the  only  reply  they 
received  was  a  nod  and  the  package  of 
opium,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  These 
attendants  were  low  caste  men,  naked 
to  the  waist,  and,  with  the  hair  closely 
cut  and  beard  shaved,  they  had  much 
the  same  appearance  as  the  old  sepoy 
presented  whenever  we  came  across 
him  after  the  mutiny  ("  his  occupation 
being  gone  ").  I  ought  to  ha\e  called 
this  room  the  "  shop  :"  it  was  presided 
over  by  a  very  old  man,  who  sat  in 
an  easy-chair  on  a  raised  })latform, 
and  collected  the  money  from  the  atten- 
dants after  they  had  received  the  drugs 
from  the  gentlemen  behind  the  counter. 
He  was  lynx-eyed  ;  and  out  of  the 
twenty  or  thirty  men  running  in  and 
out,  not  one  could  escape  witliout  hand- 
ing in  the  money  received  for  the  opium 
from  the  customer,  although  these  at- 
tendants were  only  too  anxious  to  cheat 
if  opportunity  offered.  The  lower  class 
of  natives  in  India  are  exceedingly  dis- 
honest— roguery  seems  to  come  quite 
naturally  to  them,  and  they  think  it 
fair  and  legitimate  to  ])ilfer  in  a  small 
way.  Native  servants  are  })roverbial 
for  this ;  they  cheat  their  masteis  in 
every  thing  they  buy  for  them.  It  is 
usual  to  entrust  all  purchases  to  the 
bearer  or  head  servant,  who  will  be 
satisfied  if  he  can  make  his  own  gain 
and  prevent  any  other  person  from 
cheating  his  master.  The  tradesmen 
allow  these  servants  for  "  dusturi,"  or 
custom,  two  pice  in  the  rupee,  or  the 
thirty-second  part  of  the  extent  of  all 
purchases. 
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One  of  the  Hindoo  gentlemen  who 
had  conducted  us  up  to  the  shoj),  now 
advanced,  and  said  lie  was  ready  to  go 
round  the  other  rooms  with  us. 

The  first  room  he  brought  us  into  was 
a  long,  low  room,  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  so  filled  with  smoke,  that  we 
were  unable  for  a  time  to  distinguish 
any  thing  in  it.  When  our  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  it,  we  could  per- 
ceive a  line  of  men  on  each  side  of  the 
room  stretched  upon  mats,  resting  their 
heads  upon  small  wooden  pillows,  and 
puffing  away  vigorously  at  the  perni- 
cious drug.  Some  of  them  were  not 
smoking,  having  flillen  off  into  that 
lethargic  sleep,  so  like  death,  which  in- 
variably follows  the  use  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  opium. 

There  were  men  of  all  ages  here,  com- 
posed of  a  rather  inferior  caste,  in  all 
the  different  stages  of  opium  smoking. 
Some  who  had  just  commenced  the  use 
of  it,  and  others  who,  after  a  few  years' 
enjoyment  (if  I  may  use  the  word),  were 
fast  dreaming  into  eternity. 

The  first  man  who  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  an  old  Hindoo,  apparently  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  sunken  cheeks,  hollow 
eyes,  and  attenuated  features.  He  w^as 
wasted  away — almost  to  a  skeleton — 
seeming  to  breathe  with  great  difficulty, 
yet  puffing  away  vigorously  at  his  pipe. 
Our  guide  told  us  the  history  of  the  un- 
fortunate old  skeleton.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  native  banker  in  the  better  part 
of  the  native  city  of  Calcutta,  and  was 
worth  lakhs  of  rupees.  During  one  of 
the  periodical  panics  a  great  run  w'as 
made  upon  his  bank,  which,  together 
with  the  failure  of  many  of  his  debtors, 
completely  ruined  him,  and  he  had  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Tliis  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he 
took  to  opium,  the  Asiatic  substitute 
for  drink.  His  friends  made  many  at- 
temptsto  save  him,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and 
here  he  was  now  a  man  not  much  over 
forty  years  of  age,  looking  like  an  aged 
man  and  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave. 

It  is  but  veiy  rarely  that  a  man  who 
has  once  fairly  taken  to  the  use  of  opium 
gives  it  up.  The  suffering  for  the  want 
of  it  is  so  very  intense,  and  each  dose 
fio  w^eakens  the  mind  and  body,  that  the 
victim  is  a  mere  slave  to  his  appetite 
for  it. 


A  medical  officer  told  me  that  he 
used,  when  stationed  in  Burmnh,  to  suffer 
from  rheumntism  so  much  that  he  took 
large  doses  of  opium  to  produce  sleep, 
or  at  least  deaden  pain,  and  that  the 
habit  so  grew  upon  him  that  he  was 
almost  mad  when  he  stopped  it.  He 
said,  "  I  was  within  an  ace  of  becoming 
an  opium-eater." 

Upon  making  inquiry  through  my 
moonshee,  some  three  or  four  months 
after  my  visit  to  tliis  den,  I  heard  that 
the  poor  old  Hindoo  banker  was  no 
more. 

A  little  further  up  the  room  there  was 
quite  a  lad,  of  some  eighteen  years  of 
age,  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
bang.  Bang  is  a  native  drug,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Egyptian  "  hashish ;"  it 
never  stupefies,  but  produces  a  species 
of  madness,  varying  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  temperament  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  native  drunkard  generally  uses 
bang  in  preference  to  rum,  or  any  other 
spirituous  drink.  Indeed,  unless  a  man 
has  lost  his  caste,  he  seldom  touches 
European  drinks.  The  lowest  caste,  or 
rather  men  without  any  caste,  use  arick 
— the  native  rum — to  a  large  extent,  as 
also  do  the  soldiers  (European)  when 
they  can  get  it. 

This  youth  was  sitting  with  his  back 
to  the  wall,  and  was  singing  impi-oinptu 
verse,  in  the  manner  of  an  iinprovisa- 
tore  y  he  used  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage, and  his  gestures  were  quite 
graceful  (the  Hindoo  is  a  very  graceful 
creature  in  all  his  motions)  ;  his  face  was 
veiy  thin,  and  his  large  black  eyes  look- 
ed like  balls  of  tire  ;  he  had  quite  a  spir- 
itual appearance. 

We  stopped  and  listened  to  him  for 
some  time,  he,  seemingly,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  our  presence,  until  at  last  Ma- 
hommed  Bux  became  quite  excited,  and 
clapping  his  hands,  cried  "  Bahut  nena" 
(very  good),  "  aur  do  "  (give  more). 

Now  in  this  instance  the  bang  took  a 
very  mild  and  pleasant  form  of  exhibit- 
ing itself,  making  the  young  man,  per- 
haps, more  agreeable  and  entertaining 
than  he  would  otherwise  l)ave  been  ;  not 
like  in  most  cases,  Avhere  it  produces  a 
frenzy,  rendering  the  wretched  creature 
Avho  takes  it  dangerous  to  himself  and 
every  one  within  his  reach. 

Ail  those  fanatics  who  "  run  a  muck  " 
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are  well  dosed  with  bang  before  they 
attempt  such  a  thing  ;  at  least  tliey  liaA'e 
all  the!  appearance  of  it. 

There  was  a  "muck  "  run  through  the 
city  of  Allyghur  while  I  was  stationed 
at  the  fort,  and  several  people  w^ere 
killed.  Three  fanatics,  having  provided 
themselves  with  hatchets,  ran  through 
the  most  crowded  part  of  the  Hindoo 
portion  of  the  city,  cutting  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  bringing  down  a  man  at 
every  stroke.  The  thoroughflire  was  so 
narrow  that  the  people  could  not  get 
out  of  their  way.  They  were  at  last  cut 
down  by  some  sowars  (native  cavalry). 

At  the  Moharrum,  or  great  Mussul- 
man holiday,  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
it  is  usual  to  have  men  swing  themselves 
from  poles  with  sharp  hooks  driven 
through  their  flesh.  They  are  supposed 
to  swing  from  the  hooks,  but  there  is  al- 
ways a  rope  round  the  waist  bearing  the 
wiiole  weight  of  the  body.  These  un- 
fortunate fanatics  are  invariably  under 
the  influence  of  bang.  With  some  it  pro- 
duces the  most  abject  teri-or  and  trem- 
bling ;  with  others  the  most  intense  hap- 
piness and  aerial  feeling ;  while,  again, 
more  are  seized  with  uncontrollable  fits  of 
laughter,  and  roll  upon  the  ground,  until 
in  many  cases  they  burst  blood-ves- 
sels. 

The  effects  of  opium  are  very  strange. 
Our  conductor  pointed  out  to  us  a  fine 
muscular  Hindoo  in  a  sound  sleep,  the 
picture  of  native  health,  and  told  us  that 
he  had  only  commenced  taking  opium, 
and  that  it  would,  after  a  while,  take  a 
much  longer  time  before  he  would  be  in 
that  happy  state  of  oblivion.  It  seems 
that  at  first  it  simply  produces  an  unre- 
freshing  sleep,  from  which  one  awakes 
with  a  headache,  or  at  the  best  with  a  very 
heavy  feeling  about  the  heail ;  then  a 
small  dose  relieves  very  much,  and  so 
on.  Like  drinking,  a  man  is  drawn  into 
it.  After  using  it  for  a  little  while  it 
produces  a  pleasurable,  quiet  state  of 
excitement,  Avhieh  gradually  gives  way 
to  slumber.  In  the  final  stage  it  be- 
comes a  necessary  of  life,  the  opium- 
smoker  or  eater  being  in  the  most  mis- 
erable state  of  trembling,  weakness,  and 
depression,  until  he  becomes  Avell  dosed. 
Of  the  two,  I  think  the  abuse  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  the  lesser  evil,  although  I 
have  seen  so  very  many  fearful  endings 
brought  on  by  the  bottle. 


I  shall  just  mention  one  case.  Cap- 
tain C m,  of  the  Irregular  Cav- 
alry (natives),  wtls  a  very  fine-looking 
fellow,  and  a  very  dashing  cavalry  ofli- 
cer.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Sikh  war  (Punjaub),  and  also  lately 
in  the  mutiny.  I  first  met  him  in  Cen- 
tral India,  and  at  that  time  he  used  to 
take  far  too  much  of  brandy  y)awnee 
(brandy-and-water),  yet  not  much  more 
than  the  generality  of  drinking  men 
in  India.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
with  everybody  who  knew  hi)n,  and 
was  beloved  by  his  men  (Sikhs)  for  his 
daring,  dashing  conduct  in  action,  and 
his  kind  though  firm  manner  of  com- 
manding his  troop.  He  w^as,  when  I 
met  him,  on  the  Governor  General's 
escort  with  me,  his  troo])  forming  part 
of  the  cavalry,  and  my  compuny  of  the 
infantry. 

A  few  years  afterwards  I  saw  him  in 
Fort  William,  at  Calcutta,  tied  to  his 
bed  in  delirium  tremens.  It  was  posi- 
tively frightful  to  listen  to  his  ravings; 
he  fancied  that  the  room  was  filled  with 
devils,  snakes,  rats,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  vermin,  and  would  at  times  start 
and  shudder,  and  say  they  were  crawl- 
ing over  him.  Then  he  would  tremble, 
every  nerve  quivering,  his  eyes  starting 
from  his  head,  his  features  distorted, 
and  foam  coming  from  his  mouth.  No 
one  could  recognize  him.  However,  he 
recovered,  and  no  official  notice  was 
taken  of  his  illness,  as  he  was  on  his 
way  home  on  sick-leave,  having  left  his 
troop  at  Umballah,  in  the  North-West- 
ern  Provinces.  He  went  home,  had  his 
six  months'  leave,  gave  up  drink  alto- 
gether, married  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  and  brought  her  back  to  India 
with  him. 

I  saw  him  at  Wilson's  Hotel  on  his 
return  to  India,  and  was  introduced  to 
his  wMfe.  He  then  told  me  that  he 
drank  nothing,  when  I  asked  him  to 
have  a  "  pig  "  (the  slang  of  Anglo-Indi- 
ans for  brandy  and  soda-water).  A  few 
months  after  his  arrival  he  again  broke 
out,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  his  charming  young  wife,  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  brother  officers,who  all 
liked  him,  he  drank  to  a  fearful  excess. 

Another  attack  of  delirium  tremens 
carried  him  oft".  He  died  in  madness, 
"  Brandy,  brandy  I  "  the  last  Avords 
upon  his  lips.     This  is  but  one  instance 
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of  many  similar  ones  I  have  seen  while 
serving  in  the  East. 

The  absence  of  refined  society,  the 
intense  heat  of  the  climate,  idleness, 
and  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  the 
bungalow  all  day,  lead  many,  who, 
under  other  circumstances  would  be 
temperate,  into  dissipation.  And  when 
once  commenced,  alas  !  how  difficult  to 
desist  from  it. 

Close  to  the  end  of  the  room  I  ob- 
served a  man  lying,  apparently  dead, 
his  jaw  having  fallen,  and  with  his  eyes 
still  open.  Upon  drawing  the  attention 
of  our  conductor  to  the  man's  state,  he 
said, 

''  Oh,  he  is  not  dead,  but  a  few  more 
suns  will  see  him  so." 

I  then  asked  him  if  men  often  died 
there,  and  he  replied, 

"  Frequently,  daily  ;  we  get  them 
carried  home  at  night,  and  their  friends 
being  in  expectation  of  the  event,  there 
is  no  noise  made  about  it." 

I  then  regretted  having  given  my 
promise  not  to  mention  to  the  police 
anything  about  this  gentleman's  estab- 
lishment, yet  if  I  had  not  done  so  I 
should  not  have  been  permitted  to  see 
it.  However,  the  police  have  many 
years  ago  found  it  out,  and  closed  it  for 
ever. 

When  I  was  at  Allahabad  I  had  a 
servant,  a  bearer,  a  great  opium  smoker. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  in  my  service 
before  I  knew  that  he  used  opium.  I 
often  noticed  a  heavy  sleepy  look  about 
his  eyes,  but  was  far  from  divining  the 
true  cause,  not  having  been  very  long 
in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  having 
been  unacquainted  with  the  vices  of  the 
natives. 

One  day,  while  there  was  an  old 
native  infantry  officer  sitting  in  my 
bungalow,  this  bearer  brought  in  the 
"  order  book  "  for  me  to  rend  the  orders 
of  the  day,  and  whilst  waiting,  with  his 
arms  folded  in  eastern  fashion,  he  nod- 
ded frequently,  and  at  last  having  fallen 
off  asleep,  stnggered,  and  was  near  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  The  old  native 
infantry  officer  said  to  me  at  once, 
"  That  fellow  smokes  opium  :  take  care 
lie  does  not  burn  down  your  bungalow." 
We  had  to  1)e  very  careful  against  tire 
in  tliose  bungalows,  as  the  sn.allest 
spark  would  set  one  in  flatnes,  the  roof 
being  thatched,  and  dried  by  the  heat 


of  the  sun  to  tinder.  The  native  work- 
men, when  out  of  employment,  used 
sometimes  to  set  fire  to  many  of  them 
so  that  they  might  have  work  in  rebuild- 
ing them. 

My  opium-smoking  bearer,  however, 
never  did  any  harm  to  my  house,  and 
as  he  was  a  good  servant  I  retained 
him,  not  considering  his  partiality  for 
opium  a  sufficient  reason  for  discharging 
him.  This  use  of  opium  and  bang, 
together  with  gambling,  are  the  princi- 
pal vices  of  the  natives  of  British  India. 

An  intelligent  Hindoo,  an  opium 
eater,  once  told  me  that  when  he  had 
taken  sufficient  opium  to  act  upon  him 
he  experienced  the  most  delightful  .sen- 
sations, had  the  most  entrancing  dreams, 
heard  the  most  bewitching  music,  and 
inhaled,  or  dieamt  that  he  inhaled, 
the  sweetest  of  perfumes.  He  said, 
"  Oh,  sahib,  you  do  not  yet  know  what 
pleasure  is,  nor  can  you  until  you  have 
felt  as  I  have  felt." 

Those  of  the  natives  who  take  "bang  " 
do  not  live  long  ;  they  frequently  go 
mad,  and  if  not,  waste  away  and  die  of 
consumption.  They  all  gamble,  and  as 
they  are  generally  of  a  very  avaricious 
disposition,  they  become  wildly  attached 
to  it,  and  would,  if  they  could,  stake 
their  lives  when  all  their  money  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Of  all  tlie  Eastern  people  I  have  met 
with,  the  Chinese  are  the  most  inveter- 
ate gamblers  ;  they  gamble  at  all  times 
and  places,  and  are  most  adroit  at  cheat- 
ing. A  Hindoo  would  stand  no  chance 
against  a  Chinaman  either  in  gaming  or 
trading. 

Our  guide  now  led  us  up  a  lew  steps, 
and  raising  a  crimson  silk  curtain,  intro- 
duced us  to  the  second  room — that  of 
the  elite,  where  none  of  the  oi2yollo'i  were 
admitted. 

Tills  room  was  not  so  long  as  the  first 
one,  and  was  about  twice  as  broad  and 
much  more  lofty.  It  was  hung  all  around 
with  crimson  silk  curtains  and  golden 
tassels;  the  roof  was  beautifully  gilded 
and  decorated  with  paintings  of  birds, 
tfec. ;  four  or  five  large  lamps  were  sus- 
pended by  silver  chains  from  the  ceiling  ; 
these  lamps  were  parti-colored  green 
and  red,  resembling  in  every  particular 
those  used  by  the  Mussulmans  in  their 
mosques.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  per- 
fume of  jasmine  mingled  with  a  sweet 
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inconse,  and  of  course  the  smoke  of  the 
opium,  togetlier  with  the  others,  ])ro- 
diiced  a  most  deliglitful  soothing  sensn- 
tion.  This  room  was  better  ventiUnted 
than  the  other,  and  not  so  crowded. 
Each  smoker  and  chewer  had  a  magni- 
ficent soft  velvet  Persian  rug  to  lie  on, 
and  a  multitude  of  pillows  covered  with 
silk,  handsomely  embroidered.  The  oc- 
cupants were  of  a  wealthy  class,  dressed 
in  valuable  silks  and  Cashmere  shawls, 
and  covered  with  jewellery.  I  here  re- 
cognised many  faces  that  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  every  evening  on  the 
course  (the  Rotten  Hoio  of  Calcutta)  in 
carriages. 

It  seemed  strange  that  these  men 
should  come  to  this  place  instead  of  us- 
ing some  rooms  in  their  own  house  for 
smoking  rooms.  I  asked  my  moonshee 
about  it,  and  he  told  me  tliat  many  of 
tliem  do  chew  and  smoke  opium  at 
home,  yet  they  prefer  to  go  to  a  regular 
shop,  where  every  thing  is  quiet,  and 
where  no  one  will  know  anything  about 
them  outside  of  the  place. 

We  did  not  stay  long  here,  as  the 
Hindoo  swells  might  be  annoyed  at  our 
presence.  Thei'e  were  some  wealthy  mer- 
chants amongst  them,  and  they  all  had 
the  fat,  greasy  appearance  of  well-to-do 
natives. 

There  was  amongst  them  a  very  old 
Mussulman,  who  bore  a  startling  i-esem- 
blance  to  the  King  of  Delhi.  He  was 
about  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
had  a  very  severe  cough  ;  he  was  in 
consumption,  and  was  fast  hastening  him- 
self to  his  doom. 

I  heard  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
a  professor  in  a  Mussulman  college,  was 
a  deeply  read  man,  and  of  considei'able 
wealth ;  he  took  to  opium  oidy  lately  to 
deaden  the  pain  he  suffered  from  rheu- 
matism. That  is  too  frequently  the  case 
with  the  natives ;  they  commence  by 
taking  small  doses  to  relieve  pain,  and 
then  the  habit  so  grows  upon  them  that 
they  find  it  impossible  to  wean  them- 
selves of  it  until  it  becomes  a  part  of 
their  life  and  the  cause  of  their  death. 

I  thought  as  I  left  the  room  of  the 
shortness  of  man's  life,  and  yet  how  zea- 
lously all  around  were  striving  to  make 
it  still  more  brief — the  European  in 
the  rum-shop  ;  the  Native  in  the  opium- 
house. 

We  were  conducted  back  in  the  same 


manner  in  which  we  obtained  admit- 
tance, and  once  more  we  breathed  the 
cool  fresh  air,  and  wei-e  in  the  lovely 
moonlight  which  was  flooding  the  nar- 
row noisome  passages  leading  to  this  ini- 
quitous den. 

Betbre  leaving  I  offered  a  few  rupees 
to  (Mir  guide,  which  he  politely  refused, 
simply  saying,  "  No,  sahib,  I  thank  you, 
and  will  thank  you  more  if  you  keep  your 
promise  and  a  '  locked  mouth.'  " 

On  the  way  home  the  moonshee  told 
me  that  his  brother  died  from  attending 
th:it  shop  too  frequently,  and  that  he 
did  not  expect  his  father  would  live  very 
long.  He  said  his  father  was  not  there 
this  night,  as  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his 
bed,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  brought 
me,  as  he  would  not  wish  his  father  to 
see  him  there,  fearing  that  the  old  man 
might  imagine  he  was  acting  as  a  spy 
U])on  his  actions. 

The  natives,  as  a  rule,  have  very  gi-eat 
filial  affection  and  respect;  they  have 
many  good  qualities  which  are  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  Anglo-Indians.  The  truth 
is  that  it^'.w  Englishmen  know  much 
about  the  Hindoo.  It  is  considered  to  be 
correct  to  snub  him  on  all  occasions,  and 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  say  to  him  ; 
to  look  upon  him  as  an  inferior  animal, 
and  always  treat  him  with  contempt. 
The  Anglo-Indian  is  too  often  a  "  snob  " 
of  the  first  water. 

There  are  many  of  these  opium- 
houses  in  all  the  large  cities  of  India; 
more  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North- 
West  and  Bengal  than  in  Calcutta ;  for 
Calcutta,  although  the  largest  European 
city  in  India,  is  comparatively  a  small 
jjlace,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Agra,  and 
many  others  of  the  native  cities  being 
much  larger.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
discover  and  put  a  stop  to  them  in  these 
places,  as  we  have  but  a  small  number 
of  Europeans  stationed  some  miles  away 
from  the  native  city,  and  the  police  in 
the  Mofussil  are  all  natives,  and  very 
likely  addicted  to  the  pet  vices  of  their 
fel !  o  w-coun  try  men. 

When])arting  with  my  moonshee  that 
night,  I  said  to  him,  "  1  hope,  Mahom- 
med  Bux,  you  will  never,  like  your  father 
and  brother,  seek  comfort  in  opium  ;" 
and  he  replied,  "  No,  not  as  you  mean. 
If  I  ever  take  opium,  it  will  be  but  one 
dose,  and  that  will  give  me  what  peace 
and  comfort  there  may  be  after  death." 
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Chambers's  Journal. 
A  BRUSH  WITH  MALAYS. 

It  was  in  the  year  185-  that  I  left 
Hobart-tovvn  for  China.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  route,  we  resolved  to  go  by 
Torres'  Strait,  a  passage  which  had 
justly  a  bad  reputation.  I  say  justly, 
because  it  is  full  of  dangers  on  every 
hand.  Coral-reefs  are,  extremely  abun- 
dant, and  many  of  them  come  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface.  The  peculiar  dan- 
ger connected  with  them  is  that  there  is 
hardly  any  means  of  telling  their  presence. 
The  depth  of  water  you  may  be  floating 
in  may  be  sufficient  to  float  the  Great 
Eastern^  or  even  to  cover  St.  Paul's, 
and  yet  the  next  minute  you  may  strike 
on  one  of  these  hidden  rocks.  It  was  not 
considered  safe  to  sail  during  the  night, 
or  even  during  the  five  or  six  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  for  during  the  latter 
portion,  the  glare  on  the  water  pre- 
vented the  peculiarly  calm  appearance 
which  usually  indicates  the  presence  of 
reefs  from  being  seen.  To  add  to  tlie 
danger,  you  had  North  Australia,  with 
savages  of  a  merciless  type,  on  one  hand, 
and  Papua  with  its  cannibals  on  the 
other.  The  traditions  among  Aus- 
tralian sailors — men  who  have  for  years 
been  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade — 
were  anything  but  comforting.  We 
had,  however,  got  safely  through  the 
strait,  and  had  deposited  our  thanks- 
giving on  Booby  Island.  This  island  is 
altogether  uninhabited,  but  accommo- 
dation has  been  provided  on  it  for  the 
deposit  of  stores  for  the  benefit  of  ships' 
crews  who  may  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  lose  their  vessels  in  this  neighborhood. 
Ships  are  invited  to  add  to^he  deposit 
as  they  pass,  and  as  sailors  in  sucli 
matters  are  almost  invariably  generous, 
they  seldom  fail  to  pay  the  island  a  visit. 

Three  days  after,  we  found  ourselves 
within  sight  of  one  of  these  small  islands, 
to  the  east  of  Papua.  The  wind  hud 
fallen,  and  our  little  vessel,  a  merchant- 
man of  ubout  two  hundred  tons  burden, 
"lay  like  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean."  A  calm  in  these  East  Indian  seas 
is  something  worth  going  almost  as  far 
as  they  are  from  England  to  see,  I  have 
seen  Atlantic  calms,  but  tliough  I  have 
been  for  ten  days  lying  at  the  equator 
without  a  bi-eath  of  wind  to  ruffie  the 
water,  there   has  always  been    a   long 


swell,  which  kept  the  vessel  from  lying 
perfectly  at  rest.  I  have  been  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  when  it  is  becalmed,  and 
when  you  have  perfect  stillness,  where 
the  silence  was  unnatural,  and  made 
every  one  half-frightened  at  it;  where, 
when  anything  was  thrown  overboard, 
it  struck  the  water  with  a  plash  which 
was  startling,  and  which  went  down, 
as  you  could  see  if  you  dropped  it  over 
the  vessel's  side,  slowly,  moving  from 
side  to  side,  down,  down,  still  within 
sight,  till  at  length  it  became  indistinct 
amid  the  thickening  waters.  But  a 
calm  in  the  shallow  East  Indian  seas 
surpasses  all.  The  water  is  shallower, 
loses;  therefore,  its  indigo  color,  and 
becomes  a  bright  green.  The  evapora- 
tion from  it  is  greater,  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  water  is  thicker,  fuller  of 
phosphorescent  life.  It  is  full  of  life, 
from  the  small  animalcula,  or  whatever 
they  are,  which  produce  the  phospho- 
rescence of  the  sea,  to  the  shark,  which 
abounds  here. 

I  can,  I  think,  give  a  fair  approxima- 
tion to  what  a  calm  here  is  like,  if  the 
]'eader  will  imagine  a  sea  mirror-glass 
stretched  beneath  him.  Come  aloft  with 
me.  Take  care,  for  you,  like  myself, 
are  only  a  passenger,  and  a  slip  here 
would  mean  broken  bones.  Now  we 
are  aloft— we  look  down  on  our  ship. 
How  small  she  looks  !  It  is  a  sensation 
worth  running  the  risk  to  get.  Round 
us  lies  the  sea  of  glass.  Now%  while 
that  cloud  is  over  the  sun,  it  looks  sim- 
ply like  glass  ;  but  when  the  cloud 
])asses,  we  sliali  be  unable  to  look  at 
the  water  in  any  direction  except  one. 
Above,  is  the  huge  cap  of  blue,  fitting- 
down  on  a  hard  surface  in  which  our 
vessel  is  fast  fixed.  Or  perhaps  we  are 
in  sight  of  land  ;  if  so,  the  sight  is 
robbed  of  all  its  hard  features.  There 
is  the  sea  of  glass,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
land,  covered,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  with 
vegetation  from  the  thin  line  of  golden 
sand  at  its  base  to  its  highest  peak, 
looks  green  and  refreshing.  In  the 
daytime,  during  the  daily  calm  which 
intervenes  between  the  land  and  sea 
breezes,  the  island  does  not  merely  stand 
out  of  the  water ;  it  is  suspended  in 
the  air.  This  is  the  nearest  description 
I  can  give  of  the  ordinary,  every-day 
mirage  of  the  East  Indian  seas.  Land 
and  water  do  not  meet;    you  can   see 
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a  broad  band  of  space  sepai-atiug  tlie 
one  from  the  other.  You  can  see 
under  the  land.  You  can  see  also  that 
this  is  not  got  by  blotting  out  the  lower 
portions  of  tlie  island,  for  you  can  dis- 
tinctly recognize,  thongli  completely  se- 
parated from  the  water,  the  sandy  beacli 
and  lowest  objects  wliich  the  land  con- 
tains. Suppose  it  is  a  small  island,  you 
can  then  see  not  only  the  broad  band 
of  space  beneath  it,  and  on  which  it 
is  floating,  but  that  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  land  to  your  right  hand  and 
left  have  been  rounded  ofi",  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  hard  line  to  offend  the  eye. 

In  such  a  calm,  we  were  lying  near  a 
certain  island.  Lazily  we  had  watched 
the  blue  and  green  snakes  which  floated 
by  the  ship's  side,  six,  eight,  and  ten  feet 
in  length.  We  had  looked  at  the  land 
until,  lovely  as  its  green  slopes  appeared, 
we  had  ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in 
them.  We  had  seen  no  sign  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  no  smoke ;  nothing  which,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  would  indicate 
the  ])resence  of  man. 

"  Wliy  can't  we  go  on  shore?  "  asked 
Richards,  one  of  my  fellow-passengers. 

"  W^hy  not?  "  answered  Milner. 

I  saw  no  reason,  and  after  some  little 
coaxing,  the  captain  saw  none.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  an  imexpected 
difficulty  arose.  Morton,  Mdio  was  the 
fourth  of  our  company — all  of  us  going- 
out  to  situations  in  the  same  house  in 
Hong-kong — declared  that  he  would  not 
go.  The  fact  was,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  go.  He  had  fallen  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  Ethel  Edwards,  one  of 
those  pretty  Australians  who  make  sueh 
havoc  with  Englishmen's  hearts.  He 
had  known  her  slightly  in  Ilobart-town  ; 
but  since  coming  on  board,  having  to 
take  his  choice,  like  everybody  else,  be- 
tween quarrelling  and  love-making,  he 
had  cliosen  the  latter.  By  this  time, 
Morton  and  she  were  engaged,  and  were 
so  delighted  with  each  other's  society 
that  nobody  could  ever  get  a  word  with 
either  apart  from  the  other.  Now, 
Morton  Avas  a  capital  hand  at  an  oar, 
was  good  company,  and,  moreover,  close 
upon  six  feet  high,  with  an  arm  as  strong 
as  a  young  giant's,  and  with  any  amount 
of  [iluck.  We  did  not  wish  to  leave  him 
behind,  therefore,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  ask  Ethel  to  ac- 
company him.     He  seemed  to  jump  at 


the  proposal.  She  was  equally  ready, 
but — there  was  somebody  else  to  consult. 
She  was  going  to  China  (heaven  knows 
why),  in  charge  of  a  square-shouldei-ed, 
square-faced  old  woman.  jNIrs.  Prime 
was  a  woman  whom  you  hated  in  about 
three  days  after  knowing  her,  and  got  to 
like  in  about. six.  She  was  always  talk- 
ing about  the  "  cause,"  which,  in  her 
mind,  evidently  represented  something 
that  had  to  be  worshijjped  with  every 
form  of  honor.  She  went  in  strong  for 
missions,  and  would  bore  you  for  an 
hour  abotit  the  progress  tlie  cause  had 
made  in  the  case  of  a  poor  negro  whom 
she  had  heard  of  If  you  were  not  most 
careful,  she  would  systematically  entrap 
you  with  an  argument  about  the  Coming 
Crisis,  or  get  your  opinion  on  the  Fifth 
Seal.  But  with  all  this,  she  was  a  capital 
woman,  full  of  good-nature,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  di-y  humor,  which  shone 
all  the  more  conspicuously  from  its 
strong  setting  of  Puritanism.  She  could 
be  obstinate  on  almost  any  subject ;  but 
on  anything  which  she  imagined  to  con- 
cern the  welfare  of  Miss  Edwards — her 
responsibility,  as  she  called  her — she 
could  be  as  unyielding  as  a  rock.  We 
had  much  trouble  in  demonstrating  to 
her  tl)at  there  was  no  danger;  but  after 
accepting  all  sorts  of  assurances,  and 
offering  to  go  hei'seli^ — a  consummation 
which  we  devoutly  did  )iot  wish  for — she 
consented.  In  a  few  minutes,  our  boat 
was  lowered,  and  four  of  us,  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of  sailors  and  Miss 
Edwards,  started  for  the  land. 

We  had  taken  flsliing-lines,  and  in- 
tended, if  we  could,  to  return  with  some 
fresh  lish.  But  when  we  reached  the 
beach,  to  get  to  which  we  had  to  take 
our  boat  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
over  coral-rocks,  which  just  allowed  us 
to  float  evenly  and  pleasantly  over  them, 
and  which  we  afterwards  observed  did 
not  shelve  gradually  to  the  sea,  but  were 
all  about  the  same  level,  we  found  it  a 
flne  Arm  golden  sand,  beautiful  at  any 
time,  but  doubly  so  to  us,  who  had  been 
confined  for  six  weeks  to  the  lumbered 
decks  of  the  Mary  Ann.  Making  use  of 
a  stone  as  an  anchor,  avc  all  sprang 
ashore,  and  ran  about  like  so  many  child- 
ren let  loose  from  school.  We  had 
agreed  not  to  go  flir  from  each  other, 
lest  there  should  be  any  danger;  but  of 
such  we  saw  no  sign.     We  were  on  land, 
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and,  perliaps,  the  very  first  Europeans 
who  liad  ever  set  foot  tliere. 

Presently,  the  sailors  caiig-ht  sight  of 
a  turtle,  and  for  half  an  hour  we  were 
engaged  with  him  ;  then,  as  the  time 
drew  on,  and  we  began  to  think  of  re- 
turning, we  were  surprised  by  seeing  a 
boat  leaving  our  ship,  which  was  a  good 
mile  away  from  the  shore. 

She  was  not  our  boat — of  that  we 
were  sure.  Presently,  she  huisted  her 
triangular  sail,  and  was  recognized  at 
once  by  the  sailors  as  an  ordinary  ^:)r«m- 
pooang^  or  canoe.  How  she  could  have 
got  to  the  ship  wnthout  our  seeing  hcu- 
puzzled  us  a  good  deal,  till  we  recol- 
lected that,  after  getting  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  we  had  all  been  too 
eagerly  intent  on  the  shore  to  give  her  a 
moinent's  attenti()n. 

I  don't  know  that  we  were  alarmed. 
We  had  all  brought  good  sticks,  and, 
though  we  had  no  weaj)on  more  f)rmida- 
ble,  were  yet  pretty  contident  that  we 
should  be  able  to  give  an  account  of 
ourselves.  If  there  had  been  any  alarm, 
it  vanished  the  instant  we  made  out  that 
inside  the  boat,  besides  three  half  naked 
Malays,  sat  Mrs.  Prime.  Serene  in  all 
her  native  dignity  she  sat;  and  though 
we  knew  that  the  frailty  of  her  boat 
would  be  anything  but  satisfactory  to 
her,  slill  she  held  herself  up  with  the 
proud  determination  to  uphold  the 
majesty  of  a  British  matron.  We  could 
see  that  there  was  uj)on  her  a  deep  sense 
of  her  responsibility.  She  had  that 
peculiar  squareness  whicli  we  had  seen 
so  often  when  she  was  talking  about  the 
"cause."  But  what  could  have  induced 
her  to  come  on  shore  ?  A  severe  trial 
was  before  her.  The  natives,  Avhen  they 
got  about  three  hundred  yai'ds  from  the 
shore,  deliberately  pulled  in  their  oars, 
and  threw  out  the  stone  which  served 
them  as  an  anchor.  Mrs.  Prime  in- 
dignantly asked  what  they  were  doing, 
but  as  she  spoke  in  English,  her  demand 
was  not  peculiarly  intelligible.  In  vain 
she  waved  her  umbrella,  and  pointed  to 
the  shore ;  in  vain  she  ordered  them  to 
)»ull  up  the  anchor,  and  go  in  further ; 
the  men  could  not  or  would  not  under- 
stand her.  To  her  surprise,  they  jumped 
boldly  into  the  water,  which  was  about 
three  feet  deep.  To  them  this  was  a 
matter  of  slight  difficulty.  J^ike  most 
Malays,  tliey  were   not  burdened  with 


more  than  the  customary  wrapper  tied 
three  or  four  times  round  the  loins.  It 
seemed  therefore  to  Mrs.  Prime  that  her 
only  chance  of  getting  to  shore  was 
either  to  follow  their  example,  or  to 
accept  their  offer — namely,  to  carry  her 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  beach.  The 
first  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  evi- 
dently not  to  be  thought  of;  and  the 
second,  though  terribly  against  the  feel- 
itigs  of  an  elderly  lady  inclining  to  stout- 
ness and  respectability,  was  almost  as 
bad.  Still,  as  she  would  have  expressed 
it,  necessity  was  laid  upon  her,  and  there 
was  nothing  else  that  could  be  done. 
Accordingly,  therefore,  see  her  mounted 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  chestnut-colored 
Malays — little  fellows,  like  nine-tenths  of 
their  race,  Avho  staggered  beneath  their 
unsvonted  load.  We  who  were  on  the 
beach  roared  with  laughter  at  the  sight; 
the  men  shouting  at  each  other,  as  first 
one,  then  the  other,  failed  to  get  good 
foothold.  We  expected  every  miiuite  to 
see  them  come  down  burden  and  all  into 
the  water.  But  she,  with  stately  majes- 
ty, was  equal  to  the  situation.  Though 
every  moment  she  felt  lier  throne  totter- 
ing, she  still  sat  erect,  umbrella  in  one 
hand,  gatheiing  her  black  silk  skirts  in 
the  other,  and  holding  a  small  packet  as 
well.  The  packet  we  afterwai-ds  found 
to  contain  tracts.  Behold  her  at  length 
safely  landed,  the  dangers  of  her  voyage 
and  of  her  triumphal  entry  passed  away. 

"  What  on  earth  brought  you  on 
shore  ?  "  was  asked  by  all  of  us. 

"  The  boat,  of  course,  and  those 
heathenish  men,  who,  I'll  be  bound  to 
say,  are  idolaters. — But  where  is  Miss 
Edwards?" 

We  pointed  to  her  walking,  by  this 
time  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us, 
with  Morton.  It  was  precisely  the 
place  where  a  man  would  be  tempted 
to  make  love,  and  where,  as  in  Morton's 
case,  this  process  had  already  been  be- 
gun— it  must  have  seemed  to  them  a 
2)lace  fairy -like,  almost  celestial. 

''  Who  are  those  men,  and  what  have 
they  been  doing  at  the  ship  ?" 

"  They  have  brought  fowls  and  some 
outlandish  fruits  for  sale,  and  liave 
come  on  shore  to  get  three  or  four  do- 
zen more.'' 

We  afterwards  found  this  to  be  quite 
true.  The  four  Malays  in  this  ciinoe 
had  gone  on  board,  as  they  do  to  ships 
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passing  all  these  islands,  with  vege- 
tables, fruits,  a  few  fowls,  and  a  mat  or 
two  of  native  manufacture.  As  usual, 
too,  they  had  gone  rather  with  sam- 
ples of  what  they  could  get,  than  with 
sulticient  stock  to  supi)ly  the  crew's 
wants. 

"  But  which  way  did  the  boat  come  to 
theshii>?" 

"  Round  that  corner.  "VVe  thought 
you  had  not  seen  it." 

"  That  explains  why  we  did  not  see 
it." 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  those  fel- 
lows," said  one  of  the  sailors,  who  had 
come  ashore  with  us. 

"  No  ;  they  look  as  if  they  had  .all 
the  darkness  of  heathendom  upon 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Prime.  "  I  wonder  if 
the  cause  has  ever  made  any  progress 
upon  this  island." 

We  could  not  give  any  information 
on  this  point ;  but  as  we  strolled  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Morton  and  Miss  Ed- 
wards, we  suggested  that  Mrs.  Prime 
should  herself  begin  the  work.  She 
instantly  met  us  with  the  rejoinder 
that  she  intended  to  do  so,  and  had 
brought  a  packet  of  the  good  seed,  with 
her. 

"It  was  a  pity  to  see  such  poor  hu- 
man creatures,  not  so  very  bad-looking 
either,  without  suilicient  clothing,  and. 
never  seeing  a  missionary." 

"  But  where  are  these  darkies  going 
to  now  ?  They  have  struck  into  the 
bush." 

"  We've  seen  no  trace  whatever  of 
any  house  or  rice-field.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  anybody  living  on  the 
island." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  said  sailor  number 
one,  pointing  at  the  same  time  across  a 
portion  of  a  headland  rising  in  fi  ont  of 
us. 

"  The  masts  of  a  Malay  proa,"  said 
sailor  number  two. 

"  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  this.  No 
villaue,  a  small  island,  and  one  of  those 
craft  here.'' 

"  It's  queer.  W^ho  are  those  fellows 
that  have  been  aboard  ?  " 

''  It's  my  opinion  they  are  sharks, 
and  only  went  on  board  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  craft  we  are,  and  how  many 
men  we  carry." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger, 
then?"    said    Mrs.    Prime.     "Then   I 
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must  have  myEthol  by  me.  Poor  thing, 
she  can  no  more  take  care  of  herself 
than  a  baby." 

And  away  ran  the  good  old  woman 
as  fast  as  she  could  towards  ^Morton  and 
Miss  Edwards.  We  meantime  continu- 
ed to  talk  of  the  situation.  To  tell  the 
ti-uth,  none  of  us  who  were  passengers 
believed  there  was  any  danger ;  though 
the  sailors — one,  the  old  weatherbeaten 
boatswain — evidently  did.  As  1  have 
mentioned,  all  of  us  had  sticks,  but  were 
unarmed  beyond  these. 

"  We  might  get  a  good  look  at  the 
native  boat  over  there,"  suggested  I. 

"  And  see  where  the  village  is  from 
which  these  fowls  are  to  be  brought," 
added  another. 

"  There  is  no  village  here,  nor  fowls 
either,"  said  the  boatswain.  "  Now, 
then,  all  hands  get  ready  for  going 
aboard.  This  game  will  be  serious,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  Ship  ahoy  !  "  shout- 
ed he  to  Morton  and  the  two  women  who 
were  ahead.  We  looked  towards  them. 
They  turned  to  come  towards  us.  It 
was  immediately  afterwards  that  I  ob- 
served two  or  three  dark  moving  forms 
dodging  along  the  bright  green  verdure 
which  came  quite  down  to  the  sand. 
The  trees  formed  a  thick  covert  through  • 
which  it  was  difficult  to  pass,  and,  in- 
deed, through  which  we  had  in  vain 
looked  for  a  means  of  ingress.  They 
terminated  abruptly,  and  formed,  there- 
fore, a  clear  definite  line,  marking  the 
boundaries  of  the  golden  sand  and  of 
the  jungle.  It  was  against  their  deep 
background  that  I  observed  what  I  con- 
cluded to  be  Malays.  At  the  same 
moment,  one  of  the  sailors  noticed 
them,  aud  at  once  called  attention  to 
them. 

"Look  out !  "  shouted  we  all  to  Mor- 
ton. At  the  same  time,  four  or  five 
men  darted  from  the  Avood,  and  made 
for  the  little  party  of  three.  Instinc- 
tively we  all  rushed  towards  it.  The 
fellows  were  some  distance  from  Mor- 
ton, who  could  not  at  first  imagine  what 
we  were  running  for  ;  in  a  few  seconds, 
however,  he  turned,  and  saw  the  whole 
danger  at  once.  The  Malays  were  short 
fellows,  could  none  of  them  have  been 
more  than  five  feet  two  or  three  in 
height,  but  were  all  armed  with  the 
villainous  Malay  kreese.  We  could  not, 
running  though   we  were  at   our  very 
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best,  get  to  liim  before  the  Malays  did. 
Morton,  however,  was  ready.  Putting 
the  two  women  behind  him,  he  stood 
with  a  thick  stick  hung  prepared,  to 
strike,  in  a  position  that  made  his  as- 
saihints  not  quite  so  ready  to  attack  him 
as  they  had  been  ten  seconds  before. 
He  would  not  have  escaped,  however, 
but  for  help  he  did  not  expect.  One  of 
tlie  Malays  had  worked  round  so  as  to 
distract  his  attention,  Avhile  one  of  his 
friends  prepared  to  rush  in  from  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  latter  did  rush 
in  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  old  gover- 
ness, roused  as  we  could  see  beyond 
further  endurance,  rushed  out;  her  um- 
brella she  had  got  down  ;  one  hand  on 
the  handle,  one  on  the  steel  ribs,  and 
she  made  a  bound  forward  with  the  fer- 
rule so  directly  in  the  villain's  face,  that 
a  practised  swordsman  could  not  have 
done  it  better.  He  fell  backwards  with 
a  yell  of  pain.  Immediately  afterwards, 
the  packet  of  tracts,  the  good  seed 
which  I  am  sure  was  regarded  as  the 
future  evangehst  of  this  region,  was 
flung  at  the  head  of  another. 

All  this  we  saw  as  we  were  rushing 
to  the  scene.  Two  of  the  Malays  had 
already  been  put  hors  de  combat  by 
Morton,  in  addition  to  the  victim  to 
Mrs.  Prime's  umbrella.  The  remaining 
three  thought  ])roper  to  retreat. 

■■'  Knock  them  over !  "  said  some- 
body. 

"  Let  'em  alone  !  "  shouted  the  boat- 
swain. "All  hands  to  the  boat.  I 
knew  there  was  something  queer  about 
this  place,  and  we  mayn't  have  seen  the 
end  of  it ;  so  look  alive." 

Ethel  Edwards  neither  fainted  nor 
got  frightened.  I  believe  Morton  would 
have  liked  to  see  her  faint,  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  carrying  her  to  the 
boat. 

On  rounding  a  small  headland,  we 
saw  half  a  score  of  Malays  at  our  boat, 
which  they  had  got  in  quite  high  and 
dry. 

"  We've  got  them  both  fore  and  aft 
now,  so  we  shall  have  to  look  alive. 
We  must  tight  for  that  boat,  and  be 
quick  about  it  too,  or  these  other  fel- 
lows will  be  here,  and  nobody  knows 
how  many  more,"  said  the  boatswain. 

Away  we  ran  as  h:ird  :is  we  could 
get  our  two  ladies  along  with  us ;  but 
before  we  had  half   reached   tlie  boat. 


another  party  had  joined  them.  It  was 
a  bad  look-out.  I  don't  know  what  tlie 
others  felt,  but  I,  for  a  moment  at  least, 
did  not  think  our  chance  of  ever  being 
on  board  the  Mary  Ann  was  worth 
much.  Even  then,  1  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Prime  kept  near  her  charge,  like  a  hen 
does  to  her  one  chick,  although  Miss 
Edwards  was  quite  as  well  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  as  she. 

"Stop  all.  What  is  to  be  done? 
We  can't  fight  that  lot  with  these  wo- 
men." 

"These  women,  indeed!  They  are 
no  hinderance,  I'm  sure." 

"  That  they  are  not,  indeed,"  said 
one  ;  "  but  still  it  is  dangerous." 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  The  native  boat,"  suggested  I. 

"  Right ;  that's  our  only  chance." 

This  was  lying  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
inile  from  the  shore,  but  right  before  us. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  bottom  was 
sharp  coral,  and  scarcely  shelved  at  all. 
Into  the  water  we  all  went.  There  was 
no  time  for  ceremony.  The  two  ladies 
were  each  held  by  two  of  us,  one  at 
each  hand,  to  help  to  pull  them  through 
the  water.  Our  way  to  the  prampoo- 
ang  was  direct.  The  Malays  at  once 
saw  our  intention,  and  darted  into  the 
water  to  intercept  us.  The  race  was 
exciting.  We  had  the  advantage  of 
good  boots  to  tread  on  the  sharp  coral, 
and  which  of  course  put  us  further  out  of 
the  water;  and  of  the.  sliortest  distance. 
But  we  had  to  take  care  of  the  two 
women.  I  believe  we  could  have  got  on 
twice  as  fast  but  for  them. 

As  we  ran,  dashing  through  the  Ava- 
ter,  Ave  could  see  that  they  Avere  gain- 
ing on  us.  If  they  even  only  intercept- 
ed us,  they  could  get  the  boat  aAvay  be- 
fore Ave  bad  time  to  reach  it. 

"  We  can't  reach  it  before  them  ;  we 
shall  have  to  fight  it  out  here  in  the 
water." 

"  Send  on  somebody  to  fetch  tlie  boat 
to  us,"  suggested  Mrs.  Prime. 

"  By  Jove,  she's  right !  "  said  the 
boatswain. — "  You  Smith  andMilner,  go 
ahead,  and  get  the  boat  ready." 

Away  they  went,  and  in  a  minute 
were  at  the  boat,  into  it ;  the  sailor's 
knife  was  out,  the  cable  cut ;  out  of  the 
boat  again  in  a  second,  and  one  on  each 
side,  sending  it  spinning  towards  us. 

Tlic    Malays    Avere     getting    nearer 
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every  second.  Their  kreeses  were  lield 
out  at  anus-length  towards  us,  but  we 
took  comfort  from  the  fact  that  we 
stood  better  out  of  the  water  than  they 
did.  Only  for  a  moment,  however,  for 
the  next  they  began  to  swim,  faster  con- 
siderably tlian  we  could  run. 

Thank  Heaven,  the  native  boat  is  up 
to  us. 

"  N'ow,  then,  a  couple  of  you  to  the 
other  side,  and  hold  it  steady  while  we 
hft  these  women  in. — Here,  Morton  : 
you  are  tiie  tallest :  take  this  boathook 
of  theirs,  and  smash  the  first  fellow  who 
conies  up." 

A  good  lift,  and  the  elder  lady  was 
got  over  the  canoe's  side,  where,  for  a 
moment,  she  did  the  very  best  thing 
])0ssible — lay  down  at  the  bottom.  Miss 
Edwards  had  been  put  in  by  Morton 
first  of  all. 

The  boat's  head  was  turned  seaward, 
and  all  of  us  got  in.  Morton  alone  re- 
mained. 

•'  Now,  then,  jump  in  !  "  sang  out  the 
boatswain  ;  and  before  the  Malays  could 
get  at  him,  he  turned  towards  the  stern, 
gave  the  boat  a  good  push,  and  jumped 
up.  I  was  in  the  stern,  and  managed  to 
drag  him  in. 

The  foremost  of  our  pursuers  were 
swimming  round  us,  perhaps  a  dozen  in 
number.  They,  fortunately  for  them- 
selves, kept  out  of  reach  of  a  boat-hook 
which  the  boatswain  kept  in  his  hand, 
for  there  was  a  look  about  the  old  fel- 
low's face  which  boded  no  luck  to  the 
man  who  came  within  his  reach. 

But  we  made  little  progress.  Our  uni- 
ted weight  had  brought  the  craft  so  near 
the  water's  edge  that  we  Avere  all  afraid 
to  move  lest  we  should  capsize  her.  The 
oars  used  were  the  native  paddles,  some- 
thing of  the  shape  of  a  dessert-spoon 
with  the  bowl  flattened.  The  Malays 
can  use  them  better  than  oars,  but  we 
could  do  nothing  with  them,  or  at  least 
could  get  but  little  way  on  the  boat. 
Meantime  the  enemy  was  keeping  up, 
some  of  the  Malays  even  getting  ahead 
of  us. 

U  ''  There's  only  one  chance,"  said  Mor- 
ton :  "  somebody  else  and  I  must  go 
overboard  and  push  behind." 

"It's  what  I've  thought,"  saitl  the  boat- 
swain.    "  Now,  Jack,  over  with  you." 

Over  the  two  went,  while  the  boat- 
swain on  one  side,  and  two  more  on  the 


other,  stood  with  paddles  aloft,  ready 
to  bring  them  down  plump  on  the  head 
of  any  one  who  should  give  us  the 
chance.  The  Malays  yelled  with  rage 
when  they  saw  that  in  this  w^ay  we 
managed  to  get  along  at  a  respectable 
rate.  We  shouted  back  to  them  ;  and 
even  Mrs.  Prime,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  where,  as  a  matter  of  safety 
we  kept  her  and  her  wet  dress,  did  not 
fail  to  upbraid  them  as  a  set  of  ungrate- 
ful reprobates,  "  wretches  who  wanted 
civilization  with  a  horsewhip,"  as  she 
suggested  to  them,  shaking  her  um- 
brella above  the  boat,  and  letting  them 
see  by  that  sign  at  least  that  she  was 
still  alive. 

Tliis  was  my  first  experience  of  a  co- 
ral shore,  and  hence  I  could  hardly  at 
first  believe  we  were  moving  when  I 
saw  the  water  scarcely  growing  any 
deeper.  But  as  I  gave  a  hasty  glance, 
I  could  see,  and  be  glad  to  see,  the 
shore  beginning  to  look  more  remote, 
and  the  ship  becoming  more  visible. 

At  last  we  got  Morton  up  to  his  neck, 
and  had  to  get  him  in.  Our  pursuers 
still  came  on,  though  now  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  of  them  ;  but  they  soon 
began  to  near  us  when  Morton  got  into 
the  boat.  Distance  from  the  shore, 
though  we  knew  that  there  were  plenty 
of  sharks  about,  had  no  terrors  for  them. 
What  we  dreaded  was  that  they  should 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
boat ;  in  such  case,  we  should  have  been 
done  for.  One  man  could  have  capsized 
us.  It  was  even  dangerous  for  two  to 
stand  up  to  work  the  paddles.  Obvi- 
ously, it  was  diflicult  to  get  a  good  hit 
at  anybody  attacking.  The  fellows 
were  nearing  us  again,  when  Morton 
suggested  that  he  should  try  to  scull 
— that  is,  to  propel  the  boat  by  one  oar, 
moving  in  the  centre  of  the  stern. 
There  was  no  hole ;  but  the  boatswain, 
sitting  on  one  side,  and  somebody  else 
on  the  other,  managed  to  hold  their 
hands  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  form  a  loop 
through  which  Moitou  could  work  his 
oar  admirably. 

Almost  immediately  we  felt  the  boat 
give  a  start,  and  heard  the  pleasant 
music  of  the  water  rippling  up  against 
her  head.  We  were  out  of  danger  in 
five  minutes. 

The  captain  was  on  the  look-out  for 
us,  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
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was  only  too  happy  to  find  that  the  only 
loss  we  had  suffered  was  that  of  his  boat. 
However,  we  all  felt  that  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  Ave  had  not  seen  the  last 
of  them  ;  and  the  captain,  on  the  boat- 
swain's advice,  sent  out  half-a-dozen 
men  with  his  telescope  to  get  a  look  at 
the  native  proa,  the  masts  of  which  we 
had  seen  over  a  headland.  This  they 
were  able  to  do  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  any  danger. 

What  the  captain  ■wanted  was  to  be 
off;  but  there  was  no  wind,  and  w^ould 
be  none,  in  all  probability,  till  late  in  the 
evening;  so  we  must  needs  wait,  and 
all  agreed  that  Ave  might  as  Avell  pre- 
pare for  the  worst.  The  report  of  the 
boat  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  The 
mate  pronounced  her  to  be  as  ugly-look- 
ing a  craft  as  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
declared  his  opinion  that  she  was  full  of 
pirates. 

As  dusk  drew  on,  Ave  saAv  her  coming 
out  from  behind  the  point,  and  working 
her  way  sloAvly  by  means  of  oars  to- 
wards us.  Doubtless,  the  men  had  ob- 
served in  their  morning's  visit,  that  Ave 
had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  guns  to 
receive  them,  and  were  determined  to 
attack  us. 

The  captain  called  a  council  of  war. 
Rather  than  be  taken,  of  course  Ave 
should  fight.  We  were  terribly  short- 
handed,  however,  and  could  only  muster 
eighteen  men,  including  us  passengers. 
Our  first  step  was  to  take  up  every  rope 
which  hung  over  the  bulwarks,  and  cut 
away  everything  by  Avhich  ascent  to  the 
deck  was  rendered  easy.  Then  Ave  got 
our  anchors  ready  on  the  top  of  the 
bulwarks  to  drop  into  their  boats,  should 
they  give  us  the  chance.  The  only  arms 
we  could  muster  were  a  couple  of  re- 
volvers, two  rusty  muskets  with  good 
bayonets,  and  four  harpoons  in  good 
condition — not  m\ich  to  meet  fifty  Ma- 
lay pirates.  But  even  now,  I  could  not 
help  remarking  tliat  the  uppermost  feel- 
ing in  the  men's  minds  ^\■as  rather  one 
of  contempt  for  them  than  of  vexation, 
still  less  of  fear.  The  proa  was  draAving 
gradually  nearer — was  noAV  Avithin  a 
mile.     Is'ot  a  breath  of  wind. 

"We  must  try  all  Ave  can  to  keep 
them  from  boarding,  or  else,  in  the 
dark,  we  shall  not  stand  much  chance 
against  their  numbers,"  said  the  captain; 
and  then,  with  a  determination   to  ]>ut 


the  best  face  on  the  matter,  he  turned 
to  Mrs.  Prime,  and  asked  her  Avhat  she 
proposed  to  do  Avith  these  miserable 
sinners. 

"Indeed,  and  I  don't  know.  It's  a 
wicked  world  ;  but  if  they  should  come 
here,  Avill  they  murder  us  all — my  dear 
responsibility  too  ?  " 

"  They  will,  I  am  afraid,  if  we  give 
them  the  chance.  There's  no  use  de- 
ceiving you.  If  these  murdering  vil- 
lains take  us,  Ave  shall  never  see  friends 
again." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  all  figlit  them. 
It's  a  sad  world  ;  but  those  Malays  have 
tender  feet,  and  go  barelegged  worse 
than  even  the  little  Irish  children," 

The  captain  and  all  of  us  laughed 
at  this,  without  exactly  knowing  why. 
Milner,  a  little  sharp-eyed  fellow,  Avas 
the  only  one  who  saw  there  was  a  point 
in  Mrs.  Prime's  speech  Avhich  Ave  had 
not  noticed, 

"What  do  you  mean  by  their  having 
tender  feet  ?  " 

"  Will  those  men  jump  oflf  the  sides 
of  that  vessel  on  to  the  deck  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 
said  the  captain. 

"Well,  you  see  there  are  those  bot- 
tles." 

The  captain  instantly  saw  her  idea. 
Round  our  little  poop  Avere  arranged 
hencoops,  which  had  been  pretty  Avell 
stocked  AA^hen  we  left  Hobart-town,  but 
which  Ave  had  noAV  almost  emptied. 
We  had  grumbled  a  good  deal  at  the 
space  Avhich  they  had  taken  away  from 
the  deck.  The  steward,  being  a  careful 
Scotchman,  had  filled  these  coops,  as 
they  'Were  emptied  of  their  living 
occupants,  with  empty  bottles.  What 
Avas  proposed  to  be  done  now  Avas  to 
break  these  bottles  into  tolerably  small 
pieces,  and  strew  them  all  over  the  deck, 
or  at  least  wherever  it  Avas  likeliest  the 
Malays  would  come  over.  Our  men, 
Avith  their  thickest  boots  on,  Avould  take 
no  harm ;  but  the  barefooted  Malays, 
leaphig  over  the  buhvarks  in  a  rush,  as 
Ave  fully  expected  they  would,  would 
probably  disable  themselves,  and  receive 
a  check  M'hich  Ave  might  turn  to  good 
aceoimt. 

I  don't  know  that  any  one  could  have 
avoided  a  shrug  at  tlie  disagreeable 
means  of  defence  we  had  to  resort  to. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it.     We  had 
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to  deal  with  an  enemy  whom  we  believ- 
ed to  be  uiereiless,  with  men  whose 
business  is  robbery  and  murder,  and 
with  pirates  whose  numbers  we  knew 
to  be  at  least  three  times  greater  tlian 
our  own. 

Slowly,  while  we  made  our  disposi- 
tions, the  native  proa  was  advancing. 
The  broad  band  of  violet  which  marked 
sunset  had  gradually  faded  away,  and 
the  sun  had  gone  down  beneath  the 
rich  green  ocean  with  such  a  circling 
radiance  of  broad  tints  as  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
seen  a  tropical  sunset.  Even  on  that  day, 
excited  as  we  all  were,  I  could  not  but 
notice  it.  Gradually  the  vvarm  golden 
light  of  the  day  had  melted  away  into 
the  cold  silvery  light  of  the  moon.  Still 
slowly  the  proa  advanced. 

We  hardly  knew  how  to  pass  the 
time.  Perhaps  it  was  two  hours  since 
the  native  vessel  had  begun  to  move 
towards  us.  It  seemed  ten.  We  were 
helpless.  If  we  had  had  a  cannon  1 
We  could  not  move.  Our  enemy  could, 
though,  fortunately,  only  slowly.  Per- 
haps lie  had  a  cannon.  We  could  not 
see  one,  but  that  was  nothing.  If  only 
a  wind  would  come,  or  if  the  enemy 
would  have  fought  in  the  daytime  !  At 
least,  if  he  would  only  be  quick,  and 
let  us  have  th's  suspense  over. 

We  are  all  in  a  group  now,  sailors 
and  passengers ;  ready  to  fight  and 
meaning  to  tight,  the  sooner  the  better. 
Have  we  nothing  in  our  cargo  that  will 
help  us?  Alas,  we  have  no  cargo!  We 
are  going  to  China  in  ballast ;  our  bal- 
last being  stones,  perfectly  worthless 
except  as  ballast,  but  costing  more,  in 
those  early  gold-digging  times,  the  cap- 
tain had  often  told  us,  than  he  could 
have  bought  rice  for  in  Java  or  in  India. 
Can  nothing  be  done  with  the  stones  ? 
Yes,  at  least  let  us  have  some  ready  to 
drop  into  their  boats,  if  they  give  us 
the  chance.  Accordingly,  stones  about 
the  size  of  men's  heads,  hard,  angular 
blocks  of  trap  and  basalt,  were  brought 
up  from  the  hold,  and  piled  in  readiness 
in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  ship.  Mean- 
time, every  one  had  furnished  himself 
with  the  stoutest  boots,  and  with  such 
arms  as  he  could  get.  The  broken  bot- 
tle notion  had  been  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  glass  had  been  so  well  sprinkled 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  have 


jumped  fi-om  the  bulwarks  without 
alighting  on  a  piece. 

Darkness  had  *come  on  ;  no  light  was 
hung  from  our  vessel,  and  none  appeared 
from  the  pirate.  The  moon  was  clouded, 
so  that  we  could  get  no  glrmpse  of  his 
whereabouts,  strain  our  eyes  as  we 
might.  Miss  Edwards  and  her  guardian 
had  been  ordered — prevailed  ui)on  they 
could  not  be — to  remain  below,  or  at 
least  to  go  there  the  instant  any  signal 
of  attack  was  given.  Neither  of  them 
showed  any  signs  of  feai\  The  elder 
one  was  indignant — though  the  word 
is  far  too  weak  to  express  the  feeling — 
that  any  one  should  venture  to  attack  a 
ship  in  which  her  charge  was  travelling  ; 
the  younger  one  kept  up  conversation  of 
apparently  absorbing  interest  with  Mor- 
ton. I  suppose  such  occasions  invite 
confidences.  There  is  the  assurance  to 
be  given  that  there  is  no  danger,  or  not 
veri/  much,  the  common  sympathy  which 
begets  confidence,  and  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  some  one  about  the  all-absorb- 
ing topic.  However  this  may  be,  I  know 
an  old  bachelor,  who  declares  the  only 
time  he  genuinely  made  love  was  in  a 
terrific  gale  of  wind,  a  gale  which  had 
lasted  already  nearly  a  fortnight,  and 
which  had  become  so  bad  that  the  offi- 
cers had  entered  their  opinion  in  the  log 
that  the  ship  could  not  hold  together  four- 
and-twenty  hours  longer.  Then  it  was 
that  this  unsentimental  fellow  began  to 
make  love  in  right  earnest. 

It  was  thought  not  unlikely  that  the 
Malays  would  attack  us  in  three  or  four 
small  canoes  rather  than  from  the  proa 
itself.  This  is  their  usual  mode,  and 
has  evidently  many  advantages  when  a 
surprise  is  intended.  For  a  long  time 
we  looked  in  vain  to  see  anything  like  a 
canoe,  but  at  last  we  saw  the  faintest 
phosphorescence  in  the  sea  not  far  Irom 
the  ship.  It  might  have  been  caused 
by  a  sliai'k,  for  we  knew  there  were 
many  about ;  but  we  anxiously  watched 
for  it  again,  and  saw  it  in  a  few  seconds 
yet  more  distinctly.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  we  caught  another  flash 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Two  canoes  at 
least  then  were  approaching.  They  man- 
aged well  not  to  show  more  of  that 
liquid  tire  through  which  they  were 
cutting  their  way ;  but  by  dint  of  keep- 
ing their  paddles  well  under  water,  we 
Could  only  get  a  glimpse  of  them  occa- 
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sionally.  Evidently,  they  did  not  wish 
us  to  know  from  what  quarter  they 
Avere  approaching.  We  should  not  have 
long  to  wait  now. 

Let  every  man  take  up  his  position. 
The  captain  with  lialf  of  us  was  at  the 
stern;  the  mate  with  the  rest  forward. 
Let  all  keep  well  together.  Let  all 
obey  their  leaders.  If  we  are  separated, 
we  are  lost.  We  have  only  now  a  few 
minutes  at  the  most  to  wait. 

One  canoe  we  can  see,  another  too, 
though  the  moon  is  still  obscured.  Here 
comes  the  land-breeze.  Too  late — we 
can't  spare  a  single  hand  to  go  aloft  and 
loosen  sail. 

I  was  standing  near  our  little  poop  ; 
the  captain  was  looking  anxiously  over 
towards  the  sea,  when  a  slight  noise 
beneath  him  called  his  attention.  Look- 
ing around,  he  found  that  outside  the 
bulwarks  the  Malays  were  crowding 
and  creeping  around  beneath  the  chains, 
ready  for  their  rush.  I  heard  his  shout : 
"  Now  then,  here  they  are  ;  be  steady." 
And  immediately  over  each  side  of  the 
vessel  men  came  pouring  like  sheep  over 
a  fence. 

Immediately  shrieks  ran  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  as  the  invaders,  kreese  in 
hand,  jumped  on  the  glass,  and  fell 
stumbling  over  each  other,  only  to 
wound  themselves  still  more.  "  Now, 
men  !  "  But  we  needed  no  command. 
Following  the  captain,  we  went  pell- 
mell  into  the  Malays  where  they  were 
most  numerous.  We  struck  wildly,  but 
the  enemy  was  so  compact  that  we 
could  hardly  help  hitting.  Some  jumped 
overboard,  some  fell  over  their  fellows, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  we  had  a  heap  of  men 
before  us— some  wounded,  some  hit  hard, 
others  kept  down  by  fear.  Then  to  the 
other  side,  to  find  an  enemy  less  numerous, 
indeed,  than  that  we  had  thus  van- 
quished, but  recovei-ed  in  part  from  the 
effects  of  the  first  shock  on  coming  upon 
broken  glass.  We  could  hear  that  the 
mate  with  his  party  was  fighting  hard. 
A  stiff  stand-up  filght  with  three  times 
our  number,  better  armed,  but  most  of 
them  more  or  less  lamed.  Shrieks, 
blows,  cries  of  men  Avho  jumped  over- 
board, and  then  a  panic,  in  which  most 
of  them  leaped  over  the  bulwarks  into 
the  sea,  and  we  had  a  moment's  time  to 
draw  breath.  The  moon  shone  out 
bright  and  clear.    Now  to  help  the  mate. 


I  saw  Morton  looking  towards  the 
head  of  the  small  staircase  leading  down 
from  the  poop  into  the  cabin.  At  a 
glance  I  observed  that  our  two  lady- 
passengers  had  disobeyed  orders,  and 
had  either  remained  on  deck,  or,  unable 
to  bear  the  excitement  of  the  struggle 
above,  had  come  to  see  how  the  battle 
went.  Mrs.  Prime  had  in  her  hand  a 
belaying-pin — a  good  substitute  for  a 
policeman's  staff.  She  had  placed  Ethel 
behind  her,  and  was  looking  over  the 
top  of  the  staircase,  as  if  expecting  some 
one  to  come  up.  Instantly  her  arm  was 
raised,  and  a  heavy  crack  came  down 
on  the  head  of  a  Malay  who  was  coming 
from  the  cabin.  All  this  we  saw  almost 
at  a  glance.  Morton  rushed  to  the  cabin, 
and  I  after  him.  Haifa-dozen  Malays 
were  coming  up  the  steps.  We  fought 
at  an  advantage,  and  knocking  one  or 
two  over,  got  down  into  the  cabin,  to 
find  that  the  storm-lights  had  been 
broken,  and  a  dozen  men  had  entered. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  almost  mad 
energy  with  which  Morton  flew  at  them. 
The  men  seemed  to  cower  at  his  very 
look,  and  to  fall  before  he  touched 
them.  A  rush  was  made  by  them  to  the 
lights  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  half 
of  them  went  out  before  Morton  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  their  acqunintance. 

An  hour  afterwards,  our  sails  were 
shaken  loose,  the  cool  land-breeze  filled 
them,  and  we  were  sailing  away  from 
the  land.  Wounds  we  had  among  us, 
but  no  one  killed.  We  had  sent  a 
stone  through  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
Malay  canoes,  and  had  reduced  the 
number  of  their  crews  very  consider- 
ably ;  but  need  I  say  that  we  were  glad 
to  see  the  last  of  the  pirate  proa  ? 

We  had  a  good  run  to  Hong-kong. 
The  captain  was  complimented  highly 
by  his  owners  for  his  gallant  defence — 
and  he  deserved  the  compliment ;  and 
all  of  us  were  made  a  three  days'  won- 
der of  Miss  Edwards  changed  her 
name,  and  received  on  the  occasion  a 
present  from  her  fellow-passengers,  to 
which  the  ship's  owners  subscribed 
largely,  "  in  consideration  of  her  hus- 
band's ready  assistance  and  distinguished 
bravery  in  defence  of  the  Mary  Aim.'" 
Mrs.  Prime  had  a  great  work  before  her 
with  the  Chinese,  which  in  some  sense 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  her  "  respon-^ 
sibility,"  and  settled  down  into  one  of 
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the  usual  good-natured,  lovable,  pious 
old  ladies  to  be  found  in  every  English 
settlement  in  Asia.  A  month  after- 
wards we  heard  that  the  Dutch  man-of- 
war,  Vice-admiral  de  Wilt,  had  captured 
a  celebrated  pii-ate  proa  off  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  "  Several  of  her  crew  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  lameness, 
supposed  to  have  been  received  in  a  late 
attack  upon  some  ship,  name  unknown." 


Saturday  Review. 
MAN  AND  HIS  DISENCHANTER. 

Is  there  anything  more  poetic  than 
woman  ?  Is  there  anything  more  pro- 
saic than  man  ?  The  piteous  little  song 
has  been  chanted  so  often  in  otir  ears 
by  lips  so  pretty  and  so  infallible  that 
it  is  hard  to  whisper  a  suspicion  of 
its  truthfulness.  It  is  easier  to  take 
woman  at  her  word,  to  credit  her  with 
high  ideals,  with  delicate  sensibilities, 
to  mourn  with  her  over  the  crash  of 
this  tender  imaginative  nature  when  it 
comes  into  rough  contact  with  the 
coarseness  of  life  and  of  man.  There 
are  moments  when  pebbly-hearted  man 
flings  his  cigar  away,  as  the  little 
light  shines  out  from  Clarissa's  lattice, 
and  swears  that  he  is  a  brute.  It  is 
too  bad  that  that  porcelain  feminine 
existence  should  have  to  sail  down  the 
stream  of  life  with  such  iron  pots  as 
we  are.  We  are  ashamed  of  our  rough 
voice,  of  our  little  spurts  of  temper,  of 
our  hard,  busy  life,  of  our  common- 
place aspirations.  Why  do  we  find  her 
verses  so  wearisome,  why  do  we  yawn 
over  her  little  prattle  of  Charlie  and 
papa  ?  It  is  because  we  are  sheer  hard 
worldlings,  because  we  have  trodden 
out  all  that  was  tender  and  innocent 
in  our  own  soul,  and  left  nothing  to 
respond  to  the  innocence  and  tender- 
ness in  liers.  So  man,  flinging  away 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  as  he  watches  the 
little  light  in  Clarissa's  window,  and 
sees  the  longed-for  shadow  flit  across 
the  curtain.  And  Clarissa  laughs  her 
assent  to  this  abject  self  condemnation. 
Pier  very  defence  of  her  lover  plunges 
him  deeper  in  the  mire.  It  is  so  na- 
tural that  he  should  be  absorbed  in 
business,  poor  fellow^  and  that  business 
should  prison  him  down  to  reality  and 
piose.  It  is  unjust  to  charge  him  with 
the  general  misfortune  of  his  sex.     Of 


course  he  cannot  quite  understand  her ; 
of  course  he  cannot  wholly  return  a  love 
so  pure,  so  absoi-bing,  so  self-sacrificing 
as  the  love  she  gives  to  him.  ller  exten- 
uating ciicumstances  put  a  graceful 
fringe  round  the  ugly  verdict  of  guilty, 
but  sentence  is  recorded  none  the  less. 
Self-condemned,  we  watch  beneath  the 
casement,  and  fling  away  our  medita- 
tive cigar  for  the  last  time.  We  stand 
before  the  altar,  and  poetry  comes 
surging  up  the  aisle — the  poetry  of 
bridesmaids,  the  poetry  of  the  bride. 
How  white,  hovv  tearful,  how  confused  ! 
The  very  church,  with  its  stufty  pews 
and  its  dusty  galleries,  brightens  up  into 
a  certain  romance.  The  very  mob  of 
lookers-on  hush  their  gabble  into  whis- 
pers of  awe  and  pity  as  she  passes  by. 
But  not  a  i-ay  of  all  this  poetiy  lightens 
upon  us.  We  stand  theie  simple  prose. 
We  feel  that  we  spoil  the  grace  of  the 
picture.  Our  "I  will"  rings  out  dis- 
sonant and  unmusical.  Then  we  are 
swept  into  a  corner,  while  sobbings  and 
embraces  complete  the  sacrifice.  It  is 
a  victim  that  we  lead  away,  and  we 
lead  her  away  with  the  selfconscious- 
ness  of  a  Calcraft.  It  is  a  victim  who 
sits  beside  us  at  the  wedding-breakfast 
while  scores  of  eyes  glare  incredulity 
and  scorn  as  we  stammer  out  our  pro- 
mise to  treat  her  as  well  as  we  are  able. 
The  lucky  slipper  allows  us  to  take  re- 
fuge in  our  honeymoon.  We  have  pic- 
tui-ed  it  all  long  ago  in  those  hours  of 
contrition  beneath  Clarissa's  window. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  this  poetic 
being  ?  How  are  we  to  amuse  her,  to 
interest  her  ?  We  have  put  a  Tennyson 
in  our  travelling-bag.  We  have  coached 
up  Wordswortli,  and  have  a  couple  of 
stanzas  ready  for  the  first  sight  of  Hel- 
vellyn.  Her  shyness  will  })ass  away 
after  a  time,  and  we  shall  be  at  her  feet, 
and  listen  to  the  hoarded  treasures  of 
her  soul.  A  new  life  is  before  us,  and 
even  the  study  and  the  counting-house 
will  catch  a  little  of  the  glow.  A  gentle 
influence  will  be  round  us,  and  otir  sel- 
fishness, our  coarseness,  our  worldliness 
will  insensibly  fade  away.  It"  we  can 
only  be  tender  and  good-tempered  !  if 
we  can  only  get  rid  of  our  fretfulness  and 
impatience  !  It  is  with  a  pocketful  of 
good  resolutions,  of  golden  incoherent 
hopes,  that  prose  whirls  away  with 
poetry  to  the  lakes  or  to  the  sea. 
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It  is  with  fewer  hopes  and  slightly 
different  resolutions  that  prose  and 
poetry  whirl  back.  A  new  drama  has 
to  be  played,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  actors  have  changed  parts.  At 
any  rate  the  bridal  return  finds  prose 
under  the  bonnet  and  poetry  under  the 
hat.  It  is  the  bride  who  pronounces 
her  husband  quixotic  and  ideal.  It  is 
the  bridegi'oom  who  takes  refuge  be- 
hind his  Times  from  the  chilling  com- 
mon-sense of  his  wife.  He  is  puzzled, 
and  he  is  angry  at  his  puzzledom.  He 
has  a  dim  idea  that  the  whole  affair  has 
been  a  mystification.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  angel  of  his  dreams  can  have 
turned  into  the  woman  of  the  world 
who  lies  yawning  in  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  compartment.  It  is  impossible 
that  that  tender  and  delicate  nature  can 
in  an  hour  have  developed  into  obsti- 
nacy and  commonplace.  He  knows  that 
the  weariness  and  dulness  on  the  face 
before  him  will  be  readily  translated  by 
the  woi'ld.  She  is  going,  people  will 
say,  through  the  most  common  of  the 
diseuchantments  of  life — a  wife's  disen- 
chantment as  she  discovers  what  a 
brute  she  has  married.  But  is  it  not  as 
common  a  disenchantment  for  the  hus- 
band as  for  the  wife  ?  Why  is  it  that 
he  is  haunted  by  the  memory  of  that 
last  night  of  freedom  and  of  his  annoy- 
ance at  his  friend's  farewell,  "  You  are 
going  to  put  your  foot  in  it  to-mor- 
row?" He  certainly  has  put  his  foot 
in  it,  and  yet  it  seems  incredible  that 
a  month  can  have  done  it  all.  There 
is  a  strange  irony  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  honeymoon  of  his  fancy  and 
the  honeymoon  of  fact.  There  has  been 
very  little  of  the  expected  alternation  of 
caresses  and  romance.  The  angel  has 
from  the  very  outset  turned  into  a  spoilt 
child.  After  so  many  months  of  com- 
pulsory good  behavior,  of  unchequered 
sunshine,  it  is  an  immense  luxury  to 
her  to  find  herself  free  to  live  her  na- 
tural little  life  of  pouting  and  petting. 
And  so  she  brings  to  the  paiadise  of 
expected  bliss  the  frowns  and  the  sulks 
of  the  nursery.  She  takes  out  her 
freedom  in  a  thousand  caprices,  and 
tempers,  and  whims.  But,  after  all, 
hope  isn't  killed  in  an  hour,  and  it  is 
possible  to  be  patient.  The  reiil  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  entertaining.  The  one 
thirst  of  the  young  bride  is  for  amuse- 
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ment,  and  she  has  no  notion  of  amu- 
sing herself.  If  she  j'awns,  if  she  feels 
sleepy  and  bored,  she  looks  on  the  break- 
down ot'  the  vague  anticipations  with 
which  she  married  as  an  injustice  and  a 
wrong.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  spouse 
of  this  ideal  creature  wend  his  way  to  the 
lending  library  after  a  week  of  idealism, 
and  the  relief  with  Avhich  he  carries 
home  a  novel.  But  the  novels  are  last 
season's  novels,  and  life  is  soon  as  dreary 
as  before.  How  often  in  those  nights 
of  expectation  has  he  framed  to  him- 
self imaginary  talks  over  the  fire,  talk 
brighter  and  wittier  than  that  of  the 
friends  whom  he  forsakes  !  But  conver- 
sation is  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  refined 
creature  who  is  as  ignorant  as  a  Hot- 
tentot. He  begins  with  the  new  Mil- 
tonic  poem,  and  finds  she  has  never 
looked  into  Paradise  Lost.  He  plunges 
into  the  Reform  Bill,  but  she  knows 
nothing  of  politics,  and  has  never  read 
a  leading  article  in  her  life.  He  tries 
music,  and  she  kindles  a  little  at  the 
thought  of  hearing  Nilsson  again  next 
season,  at  least  if  there  is  a  royal  prin- 
cess in  the  house.  Then  she  tries  her 
hand  in  turn,  and  floods  him  with  the 
dead  chat  of  town,  and  oceans  of  family 
tattle.  He  finds  himself  shut  up  for 
weeks  with  a  creature  who  takes  inte- 
rest in  nothing  but  Uncle  Crossjiatch's 
temper,  and  the  scandal  about  Lady  X. 
Little  by  little  in  that  fatal  honeymoon, 
the  absolute  pettiness,  the  dense  dul- 
ness, of  woman's  life  breaks  on  the  dis- 
enchanted devotee.  His  deity  is  with- 
out occupation,  without  thought,  with- 
out resource.  He  has  a  faint  faith  left 
in  her  finer  sensibility,  in  her  jioetic 
nature;  he  fetches  his  Teimyson  fi-om 
the  carpet-bag,  and  wastes  In  Memo- 
riam  on  a  critic  who  pronounces  it 
"pretty."  He  still  takes  her  love  of  ca- 
resses as  a  sign  of  an  affection  passing  the 
love  of  men,  aiul  he  unfolds  to  her  his 
ho))e  that  a  year  or  two  more  may 
give  him  the  chance  of  a  retreat  into 
the  ('.(umtry,  and  a  quiet  life  of  conjugal 
happiness.  The  confession  startles  the 
blighted  being  into  a  real  interest  at 
last.  She  has  not  escajied  fi-om  the 
dulness  of  the  nursery  to  plunge  into  the 
dulness  of  home.  She  amuses  herself 
M'ith  her  sjjouse's  indifference  to  all 
that  makes  life  worth  the  living.  But 
then   men   are  such    odd    creatures,  so 
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Quixotic,  so  unpractical,  so  romanti- 
cally blind  to  the  actunl  necessities  of  life ! 
It  is  this  idleness,  this  boredom  of  the 
honeymoon,  that  begets  dreams  so  ab- 
surd, so  fanciful.  The  dear,  odd  creature 
must  be  got  back  to  town,  to  his  busi- 
ness, to  his  books,  and  the  honeymoon 
must  end.  It  is  time,  in  fact,  that  it  did 
end,  for  boredom  has  done  its  work,  and 
the  disenchantment  of  man  is  com- 
plete. 

Absurd,  fanciful  as  these  dreams  of  a 
rural  future  may  be,  they  have  startled 
the  poetic  being  into  the  revelation  of 
hei-  own  plans  of  life.  As  you  whirl 
home  together,  she  tells  you  all  about 
them  with  a  eharniing  enthusiasm,  but 
with  the  startling  coolness  of  a  woman 
of  the  world.  They  are  not  the  crude 
iancies,  like  your  own,  of  a  moment  of 
romance.  Long  ago  in  those  hours  of 
mysterious  musing,  when  her  lover 
watched  her  figure  at  the  casement,  she 
was  counting  the  cost  of  the  season, 
the  number  of  her  dresses,  the  chance 
of  a  box  at  the  Opera,  the  cheapest 
way  of  hiring  a  brougham.  That  morn- 
ing of  saddest  farewell,  when  both 
walked  hand  in  hand  through  the  cop- 
pice with  hearts  too  full  for  even  a 
word  of  affection,  she  was  laying  her 
plans  for  eclipsing  her  married  cousin, 
and  forcing  her  way  into  Lady  Deuce- 
ace's  set.  One  sees  dimly  as  the 
honeymoon  ends,  what  an  immense  ad- 
vantage this  poetic  being  has  gained 
over  her  prosaic  spouse  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  previous  study  of  the 
[position.  In  the  presence  of  his  con- 
fused dreams,  her  practical  well-arranged 
plan  of  life  gives  her  a  lead  that  she 
means  to  keep.  She  is  reasonable,  of 
course,  ready  to  listen  to  objections  if 
those  ol)jections  are  based  on  a  plan 
not  absoUitely  romantic  and  absurd. 
But  the  hard,  coarse,  masculine  crea- 
ture refuses  to  reason,  and  buries  him- 
self in  his  Times.  Reasoning,  calculat- 
ing, planning — this  was  the  very  lite 
from  which  he  had  fled  to  fling  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  his  ideal.  He  is 
mystified,  puzzled,  indignant.  His  dim 
conceptions  of  imaginative  woman  float 
sadly  away,  but  they  leave  him  no  for- 
mula to  which  he  can  reduce  this  hard 
cynical  being  who  has  taken  her  place 
at  his  fireside.  Woman,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  far  from  being  puzzled  or  mys- 
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tified.  It  is  part  of  her  faith  that  slie 
thoroughly  understands  lier  husl^and. 
There  is  a  traditional  theory  of  sj)ouses 
that  one  feminine  generation  hands 
down  to  another,  and  into  this  theory 
he  is  simply  fitted.  While  he  was  fling- 
ing away  his  last  cigar,  and  confessing 
his  worldliness  and  un worthiness,  she 
was  taking  from  mamma  a  series  of 
practical  instructions  in  the  great  art  of 
managing  a  husband.  The  art  is  some- 
wliat  like  the  Egyptinn  art  of  medicine  ; 
it  is  purely  traditional,  and  it  assumes  a 
certain  absolute  identity  in  the  patients, 
which  the  patients  obstinately  deny.  But 
woman  clings  to  it  with  a  })erfect  faith, 
and  meets  with  it  every  problem  of  do- 
mestic life.  She  knows  the  exact  tem- 
])er  in  which  her  spouse  had  better  be 
induced  to  go  to  the  clul) ;  she  knows 
the  peculiar  mood  in  which  he  had  bet- 
ter be  let  alone.  The  same  frivolous 
creature,  who  lay  sulking  on  a  sofa  he- 
cause  the  honeymoon  was  dull,  wastes 
the  patience  and  skill  of  a  diplomatist  in 
wheedling  her  husband  out  of  his  season 
on  the  moors.  Her  life  is  full  of  difficult 
questions,  which  nothing  but  tact  and 
time  can  solve — questions  like  the  great 
question  of  husbands'  friends,  or  the 
greater  question  of  husbands'  diimers. 
The  exact  proportion  in  which  his  old 
acquaintances  may  be  encoui'aged  to 
relieve  him  of  the  sense  of  boredom  at 
home,  without  detaching  him  absolutely 
from  it,  the  precise  bounds  within  which 
his  taste  for  a  good  dinner  may  be  satis- 
fied without  detriment  to  that  little  bill 
at  the  milliner's— these  are  the  jiroblems 
which  the  poetic  nature  is  turning  over 
as  she  bids  farewell  to  the  honeymoon. 
The  poor  iron  pot  has  no  particular  fears 
now  of  the  possible  consequences  of  a  col- 
lision with  the  fine  porcehiin.  He  finds 
himself  floating  whichever  way  he  is 
guided ;  wheedled,  managed,  the  hus- 
band— as  women  tell  liim — of  an  admi- 
rable wife.  He  does  his  weary  round  of 
work,  pumping  up  the  means  for  carry- 
ing out  her  admirable  projects  of  social 
existence.  But  the  dreams,  the  romance, 
the  poetry,  the  sentiment — "  where,"  as 
the  song  runs,  "  where  is  last  winter's 
snow?"  He  thinks  sometimes  of  other 
things  that  turned  to  dust  with  the  ashes 
of  that  last  cigar.  Is  there  anything 
more  poetic  than  woman  ?  Is  there 
anything  more  prosaic  than  man  ? 
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All  the  Tear  Eouud. 
LUNAR   ASSISTANCE. 

Suppose  for  a  mouieBt,  that  we  are  all 
transported  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
there  to  occupy  a  position  analogous,  in 
respect  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to 
the  position  we  hold  in  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  tlie  atmosphere.  How  can  we 
form  any  idea  of  the  tides  that  ebb  and 
flow  above  us?  Our  only  way  of  ob- 
taining cognizance  of  the  fact  would  be 
to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  mass  of 
water  overhead,  by  means  of  some  in- 
strument analogous  to  the  barometer. 

Let  us  now  go  up  again  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth — to  the  bottom  of  the  aerial 
ocean  which  covers  the  whole  earth. 
The  same  observations,  made  with  the 
barometer,  acquaint  us  with  the  exist- 
ence of  tides  in  the  ataiosphere.  But 
here  we  have  a  continuotis  ocean,  whose 
oscillations,  restrained  by  no  barrier,  are 
not  amplified  by  confinement  in  a  narrow 
channel,  as  liappens*  in  the  ocean  of 
waters,  through  the  resistance  which 
continents  oppose  to  their  movements. 
We  have,  moreover,  an  ocean  consisting 
of  a  fluid  incomparably  less  dense  than 
the  waters  of  the  sea.  Taking  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  we  find 
that  the  periodical  variations  of  pressure 
due  to  the  tides  of  tlie  atmosphere  ouglit 
to  occasion,  in  the  lieight  of  the  baro- 
metric column,  variations  amounting,  at 
most,  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  ! 

What,  now,  of  lunar  influence  upon 
the  weather?  Daily  observations  show 
that,  in  the  same  place,  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  may  vary 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  more,  with- 
out any  great  disturbances  ensuing.  K 
the  tides  in  the  atmosphere,  caused  by 
the  moon,  have  any  share  in  these  varia- 
tions, it  must  be  so  very  small  that  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  authorize  weather  pro- 
phets to  found  their  predictions  upon 
changes  of  the  moon. 

But  if  the  moon  will  not  enable  us  to 
foretell  rain  or  sunshine,  siie  does  help 
us  to  fix  historical  dates  and  to  correct 
our  ancient  chronology. 

In  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  moon 
screens  the  sun,  either  totally  or  in  part, 
from  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Here,  it  is  total  or  annular  ;  there, 
it  is  only  partial ;  further  on,  not  a  trace 
of  it  is  witnessed.     In  an  eclipse  of  the 


moon,  on  the  contrary,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  totally  or  partially  intercepted 
from  the  moon  by  the  earth's  interpob.i- 
tion  ;  and  this  privation  of  light  is  seen 
in  the  same  way  from  all  points  of  ob- 
servation. 

The  ancients  (who  had  nothing  like 
so  precise  a  knowledge  as  Ave  have  of 
the  moon's  movements)  were  unable  to 
predict  ecHpses  of  the  sun.  They  fore- 
told lunar  eclipses  only ;  basing  their 
predictions  on  the  fact  that  those  eclipses 
are  reproduced  almost  periodically,  pie- 
senting  the  same  characters  and  the  same 
intervals  between  each  other,  every 
eighteen  years  and  eleven  days.  It  there- 
fore sufficed  to  have  obseiwed  and  regis- 
tered all  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  hap- 
pening during  that  period,  to  be  able  to 
announce  with  certainty  the  eclipses 
which  wei'e  to  occur  during  the  period 
following.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  much  more  exact  information  which 
we  possess,  not  only  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tions but  also  of  the  sun's,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  calculate  and  announce  a 
great  many  years  and  even  centuries  be- 
forehand, both  the  general  circumstances 
of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  and  also  all 
the  peculiarities  which  the  latter  will 
present  at  any  given  spot  on  earth.  In 
like  mannei",  by  a  retrospective  exami- 
nation, we  can  give  an  account  of  all 
til e  circumstances  accompanying  ancient 
eclipses  in  this  or  that  locality. 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  are  somewhat  more 
frequent  than  those  of  the  moon.  But 
as  a  solar  eclipse  can  never  be  visible 
over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  a  lunar  eclipse,  it  follows  that, 
for  any  one  given  spot,  solar  eclipses  are 
least  numerous.  And  if,  instead  of  no- 
ting all  solar  eclipses,  we  only  reckon 
those  which  are  total,  we  shall  find  that, 
at  the  same  spot,  they  are  very  far  from 
numerous.  We  may  even  say  that,  for 
any  determinate  locality,  total  solar 
eclipses  are  veritable  rarities.  In  Paris, 
for  instance,  only  one  was  seen  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
the  eclipse  of  1V24.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  there  has  not  been,  nor  will 
there  be,  one.  Tiie  Londoners  were  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  without 
one  total  eclipse — troni  tlie  year  1 140  to 
1 7  J  5  ;  and  since  1715  they  ha\e  witnesseil 
no  similar  spectacle. 

If  history  mention  a  total  eclipse  of 
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tlie  snn  as  having;  been  observed  at  a 
given  spot,  without  giving  tlie  precise 
date  of"  tlie  observation,  that  date  may 
still  be  determined  by  tlie  exact  know- 
ledge we  now  possess.  Recurring  to 
the  epoch  to  which  the  phenomenon  be- 
longs, we  successively  pass  in  review  the 
different  solar  eclipses  Avhich  occuri'od 
during  a  lapse  of  years  of  such  extent, 
that  we  are  certain  it  must  compris^e  the 
year  in  which  the  eclipse  in  question  was 
observed.  By  proceeding  in  this  way 
we  shall  generally  find  that,  out  of  all 
those  eclipses,  there  is  only  one  corre- 
sponding to  that  recorded  in  history  ; 
because  that  one  only  can  possibly  have 
been  total  at  the  spot  where  the  obser- 
vation was  made.  We  shall  thus  get, 
not  merely  the  year,  but  the  day  and. 
even  tlie  hour,  of  the  observation. 

Take  an  example.  Herodotus  relates 
(book  i.  §  H),  "After  that,  the  Lydians 
and  the  Medes  were  at  war  during  five 
consecutive  years.  In  this  w^ar  the 
Medes  frequently  vanquished  the  Lydi- 
ans; the  Lydians  also  often  beat  the 
Medes.  On  one  occasion  they  even 
fought  by  night.  Now,  as  the  war  con- 
tinned  with  equal  chances  on  either  side, 
in  the  sixth  year,  one  day  when  the  con- 
tending armies  were  engaged,  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  midst  of  the  strife,  the 
day  was  suddenly  changed  into  night. 
Thales  of  Miletus  had  foretold  this  phe- 
nomenon to  the  lonians,  indicating  the 
exact  year  in  which  it  actually  did  take 
place.  The  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  be^ 
holding  night  suddenly  interrupt  the  day, 
put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  thought 
only  of  settling  the  terms  of  peace." 

The  eclipse  here  referred  to,  is  known 
asThalcs's  eclipse.  The  various  authors 
who  have  mentioned  it  have  assigned  to 
it  very  different  dates,  from  the  1st  of 
October,  583  B.C.,  by  Scaliger,  to  the  3d 
of  February,  626  B.C.,  by  Volney.  Pro- 
fessor Airy,  by  proceeding  as  indicated 
above,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
most  recent  data  respecting  the  lunar 
movements,  has  decided  that  this  eclipse 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  May,  584  B.C. 

Between  the  earth  and  the  moon  there 
exists  one  gr.ind  difference.  The  earth 
has  an  atmosphere;  the  moon  has  none. 
She  has  no  clouds,  snows,  nor  dews — 
contrary  to  the  theories  of  the  elder  as- 
tronomers. Kepler,  and  Galileo,  held 
the   moon   to   be   encompassed  with    a 


heavy  and  elastic  atmosphere  :  alleging, 
among  other  proofs,  that  the  moon 
sometimes  disaiipears  in  a  (;lear  sky,  so 
as  not  to  be  discoverable  by  the  best 
glasses  (of  that  day) :  little  stars  of  thp 
fifth  and  sixth  magnitude  remaining  visi- 
ble all  the  time. 

Kepler  says  that  he  has  observed  this 
phenomenon  twice — once  in  15S0,  and 
once  in  1583.  Ilevelins  did  the  same  in 
1620.  Uicciolus  and  other  Jesuits,  at 
Bologna,  and  many  people  throughout 
Holland,  observed  the  like  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1642.  And  yet  at  Venice  and 
Vienna  the  moon  remained,  all  the  while, 
conspicuous.  On  December  23,  1V03, 
there  was  another  total  obscuration  of 
the  moon,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  an  eclipse.  At  Aries,  in  France, 
she  first  appeared  of  a  yelloAvish  brown  ; 
at  Avignon,  ruddy  and  transparent,  as 
if  the  sun  were  shining  through  her. 
At  Marseilles,  one  part  was  reddish,  the 
other  very  dusky  ;  "  and  at  length,  al- 
tliough  in  a  clear  sky,  she  wholly  dis- 
appeared." Here  it  is  evident,  they  say, 
that  as  the  colors  appear  different  at 
the  same  time,  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  moon  herself,  but  are  occasioned  by 
an  atmosphere  around  her,  variously  dis- 
posed in  this  and  that  place,  for  relract- 
ing  these  or  those  colored  rays. 

Lord  Rosse's  telescope  has  stripped 
the  moon  of  her  atmosphere,  leaving  us 
still  enveloped  in  ours ;  and  we  have 
only  to  observe  what  is  daily  passing 
before  our  eyes  to  understand  the  changes 
which  the  atmosphere  has  produced  on 
the  solid  crust  of  our  globe.  The  hol- 
lows are  filled  up  and  smoothed  over  by 
sedimentary  deposits  brought  down  by 
rains;  the  relief  of  our  surface  is  gradu- 
ally vvorn  down.  The  moon  is  as  a 
medal  fresh  from  the  mint ;  the  earth  is 
as  a  shilling  which  has  sustained  the 
effects  of  passing  for  years  and  years 
from  pocket  to  pocket. 


Belgravia. 
THE   rORTRAIT'S   WARNIXG. 

BY    n.    SAVILE     CLARKE. 

My  friends  the  ^lainwarings  lived  in 
Gordon-square,  London,  in  the  wa^st- 
central  district,  and  Mr.  Maiuwaring,  a 
stout  gentleman  of  fifty  or  thereabouts, 
was  a  musician ;  that  is  to  say,  he  gave 
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lessons  in  music,  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  songs  aud  pianoforte  pieces, 
and  a  performer  of  some  note  on  the 
violoncello.  They  lived  in  very  good 
style,  as  he  had  some  little  property 
in  addition  to  his  professional  earnings ; 
and  the  family  consisted  of  f  ither  and 
mother,  a  lad  at  school,  aud  a  daughter 
Ellen,  who  at  the  time  I  am  writing 
about  had  just  reached  the  fascinating- 
age  of  nineteen. 

For  myself  I  was  studying  medicine, 
and  expected  in  a  few  months  to  pass 
the  College  and  Hall,  and  then  settle 
down  in  a  country  practice  near  my 
father.  I  had  a  good  many  friends  in 
London,  but  with  none  was  I  so  inti- 
mate as  with  the  Mainwarings;  and  I 
must  confess  that  the  attractions  of  Miss 
Ellen  had  to  answer  for  a  good  deal  of 
non-attendance  upon  lectures,  and  for 
my  presence  in  the  family  circle  two  or 
three  times  a  week  when  I  was  in  town. 
Mr.  Mainwaring  was  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's,  and  on  that  account,  and  also 
because  I  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
I  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  composer's, 
Avho  used  to  drag  me  off  to  listen  to 
long  solos,  when  I  longed  to  be  talking 
with  Ellen,  and  hearing  the  more  ex- 
quisite music  of  her  voice. 

It  was  a  pleasant  house  to  visit  at,  for 
Mr.  Mainwaring  knew  many  literary  and 
artistic  celebrities,  and  was  himself  a 
highly  cultivated  man,  and  not  wholly 
wrapt  up,  like  some  professors  of  his  art, 
in  musical  doings  and  his  own  compo- 
sitions. Mrs.  Mainwaring  was  pleasant 
and  motherly ;  and  as  for  Ellen — it  was 
occupation  enough  for  any  man  just  to 
sit  and  look  at  her.  She  was  rather  tall, 
with  dark  hair,  and  eyes  that  looked  at 
you  from  under  their  long  lashes  in  a 
most  bewildering  way;  siie  had  the 
sweetest  little  mouth  in  the  world,  and 
she  carried  her  small  head  as  gracefully 
as  an  antique  statue. 

The  house  was  well  furnished,  and  Mr. 
Mainwaring  had  an  artistic  but  rather 
expensive  mania  for  pictures ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  them,  in  oil,  water-colors,  and 
chalk,  hung  about  the  rooms,  and  in 
some  of  the  ))assages.  Of  portraits,  es- 
pecially, he  had  a  great  number,  not 
only  of  iiistorical  personages,  picked  up 
at  various  sales,  but  of  his  own  friends 
and  family,  and  among  them  several  of 
himself      I  don't  like  a  man  having  a 


portrait  of  himself  in  his  room,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  really  well-painted  and  a 
good  likeness.  It  always  gives  me  an 
uncomfortable  ghostly  feeling,  as  if  he 
had  his  double  in  the  house,  silently 
watching  people  from  the  canvas  and 
endowed  equally  with  himself  with  lite 
and  understanding.  I  speak  to  the  man, 
and  then  catch  myself  looking  up  at  the 
jioi'trait  for  an  answer ;  or  if  a  thought 
unfavorable  to  him  crosses  my  mind  for 
an  instant,  I  always  have  an  uncomforta- 
ble feeling  that  the  portrait  will  know 
of  it.  A  man  with  a  good  likeness  of 
himself  on  the  wall  has  me,  I  consider, 
at  a  decided  disadvantage ;  it  is  not  ex- 
actly two  to  one,  but  he  is  endowed,  at 
least  to  my  fmcy,  with  duplicate  char- 
acteristics and  double  powers. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  had  one  portrait  of 
himself  hanging  in  his  drawing-room 
which  I  held  in  especial  detestation  for 
this  very  reason.  It  was  an  absurd  idea, 
for  the  picture  was  an  excellent  likeness, 
by  a  famous  artist,  and  meritorious  as  a 
work  of  art  apart  from  its  merits  as  a 
likeness.  And  yet  I  could  not  endure 
it,  although  I  had  never  dared  to  men- 
tion my  aversion  to  the  family,  who 
were  very  proud  of  it;  and  it  hung,  as 
I  said  before,  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
in  a  very  conspicuous  place.  I  used  to 
catch  myself  watching  it  when  Mr. 
Mainwaring  was  by  with  a  superstitious 
feeling  that  it  was  on  the  w^atch,  and  its 
presence  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  pleasant  room  in  which  it  hung. 
This  feeling  haunted  me  from  the  very 
first,  and  I  little  knew  then  what  terri- 
ble reasons  I  should  have  for  aversion  to 
that  poitrait,  and  what  a  fearful  event 
would  make  its  canvas  suggestive  of 
saddest  memories  for  ever. 

I  often  wondered  whether  Ellen  shared 
this  curious  aud  morbid  feeling  about 
that  particular  picture ;  and  I  called  up 
my  medical  experience  and  reading,  to 
see  if  I  could  find  any  account  of  per- 
sons so  affected.  Was  it  nervousness 
consequent  upon  a  weak  state  of  health  ? 
Hardly  that,  as  I  was  unusually  strong, 
and  by  no  means  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment. Hard  study  might  have  made 
me  nervous,  but  1  was  also  a  great  man 
for  athletic  sports  and  exercises,  and  so 
did  not  overwork  myself.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  account  for  my 
vague  horror  and  dislike  of  Mr.  Main- 
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Avarin<j;'s  jiortrait,  and  I  tried  in  every 
way  to  dismiss  tlie  feelin<r  from  my 
mind,  mitil  it  was  again  roused  in  a 
manner  that  I  can  only  regard  as  super- 
natural. My  story  may  be  diflicmlt  to 
believe,  but  the  truth  has  been  stamped 
in  letters  of  fire  upon  my  mind ;  and 
although  I  do  not  profess  to  explain  tlie 
appearances  I  am  about  to  describe,  their 
occurrence  is  sadly  and  indubitably  true. 

I  called  one  day  at  the  house  in  Gor- 
don-square, and  when  the  door  was 
opened,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  who  was  in 
the  passage,  came  rushing  up  to  me  with 
a  sheet  of  music,  and  said,  "My  dear 
Raymond,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!  I've 
just  written  such  a  delicious  barcarolle, 
and  you  must  come  upstairs  directly  and 
hear  me  play  it." 

I  of  course  assented,  not  without  some 
speculation  as  to  whether  Ellen  would 
be  in  the  drawing-room  also  ;  but  in  that 
I  was  disap]X)inted,  and  instead  of  look- 
ing on  her  dear  face,  my  eyes  fell  imme- 
diately upon  that  of  Mr.  Mainwai-ing's 
doifbk\  the  hated  portrait. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  went  to  the  ])inno, 
and  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  picture 
while  he  began  playing  his  new  compo- 
sition. It  was  a  beautiful  air,  quaint 
and  original,  with  the  repose  of  moon- 
light in  it,  and  the  sound  of  rippling 
waters;  the  song  of  the  gondolier  in 
that  "  glorious  city  by  the  sea,"  where 

"  The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narro-w  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing,  and  the  salt  seaweed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces." 

As  the  composer  went  on  playing,  wholly 
occupied  by  the  music,  I  happened  to 
turn  round  absently  while  listening  to 
it,  and  so  came  to  see  the  portrait  again. 

It  Avas  lighted  up  by  the  sunshine 
which  streamed  thiough  the  window, 
and  ihe  face  looked  as  if  it  was  covered 
with  blood.  I  should  say  more  correctly, 
half  the  face,  the  left  side  of  it ;  and  no 
words  can  describe  the  horrible  appear- 
ance it  presented. 

I  could  hardly  control  myself  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  Mr.  Mainwaring  no- 
ticing my  fright ;  but  he  happily  went 
on  playing  unconsciously,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  slightly  changed  my  position 
in  the  room,  and  again  looked  at  the 
portrait. 

Once  more  the  painted  eyes  looked 
into  mine,  and  the  likeness  almost  seemed 


to  speak  ;  and  I  saw  again  the  ghastly 
ap])earance  on  the  left  side  of  the  face, 
as  if  it  had  been  severely  battered  and 
bruised. 

I  rubbed  ray  eyes,  and  tested  the  per- 
fectly healthy  condition  of  my  sight  by 
looking  at  other  things  ;  but  whenever 
they  tiavelled  back  to  the  likeness  I  still 
saw  the  left  side  of  the  face  covered  with 
blood.  It  was  horrible  to  .stand  there 
and  look  fi'om  the  living  man  to  the 
portrait  with  the  terrible  appearance  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  I  made  an  excuse 
and  departed.  No  one  saw  the  appear- 
ance but  myself,  for  Mi-s.  Mainwaring 
came  in  just  before  I  left,  and  called  her 
husband's  attention  to  some  flaAV  in  the 
gilt  moulding  of  the  fiame  ;  and  they 
both  looked  at  the  picture  and  made  no 
remark  upon  it. 

I  hurried  from  the  house  with  a  vague 
and  imcomfortable  feeling  of  alarm  in 
my  mind;  but  I  gradually  argued  my- 
self out  of  it,  and  began  to  believe  that 
I  had  been  deceived  by  some  optical 
illusion — colored  light  from  some  cause 
or  other  falling  on  the  picture,  or  a  re- 
fraction from  the  lustres  of  the  chande- 
lier. 

I  was  very  busy  for  about  a  week  after 
the  occurrence,  and  had  dismissed  it 
wholly  from  my  mind,  Avhen  one  day  I 
found  a  telegram  on  my  table.  It  ran 
as  follows  : 

"  Mrs.  Mainwaring  to  Frederick  Ray- 
mond. Mr.  Mainwaring  has  had  a  bad 
accident ;  please  come  directly." 

I  lost  no  time,  of  course,  in  hastening 
to  Gordon-square,  and  arrived  there  just 
as  another  medical  man  drew  up  at  the 
door. 

We  went  up  stairs  together,  and  the 
other  doctor  must  have  thought  very 
little  of  my  nerves,  for  on  seeing  the 
patient  I  started  back  in  alarm. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
and  the  left  side  of  his  face  was  cut  and 
bruised  ;  it  was  the  appearance  of  the 
])ortrait  reproduced  on  the  face  of  the 
original. 

And  then  I  knew  that  the  appearance 
had  been  an  omen  of  disaster,  and 
shuddered  when  I  thought  of  the  hor- 
rible gift  I  possessed  of  being  alone  able 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  had  fallen  on  a  cross- 
ing in  Holborn,  and  his  head  was  much 
hurt.     I  stifled  the  feehng  of  horror  his 
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injuries  had  at  first  caroused  in  me,  and 
we  proceeded  to  dress  his  wounds  and 
make  him  comfortable  ;  they  were  hap- 
pily not  serious,  and  it  was  soon  done. 

It  was  tlie  summer  after  Mr.  Main- 
wariug's  accident,  from  which  he  had 
recovered  with  no  lasting  injury  to  his 
tace,  and  Ellen  Main  waring  had  pro- 
mised to  be  my  wife.  I  had  not  in  the 
interval  seen  any  return  of  the  portrait's 
warning,  and  I  had  mentitmed  the  for- 
mer appearance  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
Ellen.  If  it  ever  came  again,  it  would 
be  time  enough,  I  thought,  to  take  her 
into  my  confidence ;  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  alarm  her  needlessly. 

We  were  sitting  together  one  after- 
noon, when  her  father  came  in  to  tell 
me  about  their  plans  for  going  out  of 
town  in  the  autumn,  and  suggesting  that 
I  should,  if  possible,  join  them  in  their 
seaside  quarters.  I  was  trifling  with 
some  fancy-work  of  Ellen's  while  he  was 
speaking,  when,  on  looking  up,  my  gaze 
was  attracted  to  the  portrait  behind  him, 
and  once  more  1  saw  the  horrible  ap- 
pearance, but  this  time  the  whole  face 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  blood,  as 
from  some  terrible  wound. 

I  must  have  looked  strange  and 
startled,  for  Mainwaring  suddenly  said, 
"  Are  you  ill,  Fred  ?  You  look  very 
white  ! — Ellen,  get  him  a  glass  of  sherry ; 
he  looks  as  pale  as  death." 

Ellen  manifested  great  anxiety,  and 
when  her  father  had  left  the  room,  she 
inquired  tenderly  what  was  the  matter 
w  ith  me,  and  I  resolved  to  tell  her  all. 
But  first  glancing  at  the  portrait,  I  saw 
that  with  Mr.  Mainwaring's  departure 
the  appearance  had  gone  too  ;  but  I  did 
not  doubt  that  if  he  came  in  again  it 
would  return. 

And  then  I  told  Ellen  the  story  of 
the  first  appearance,  and  how  it  had 
been  followed  by  her  father's  accident, 
and  how  his  face  had  been  disfigured 
exactly  as  I  had  seen  the  face  of  the 
portrait. 

She  glanced  fearfully  up  at  it  as  she 
said,  "And  papa  is  going  to  the  seaside 
to  look  after  some  lodgings  for  us  !  He 
thinks  of  going  out  of  town  now  for  a 
little  time  ;  and  then  late  in  the  autumn 
again," 

"  A  railway  journey  ! "  I  said,  aghast. 
"  Can't  we  prevent  it '?  " 
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"  It  would  be  of  no  use  telling  him 
about  it  at  all,"  she  said  sorrowfully, 
"  even  with  the  corroboration  the  first 
appearance  received.  He  Avould  only 
laugh  at  it,  and  would  never  think  of 
puttmg  ofl'  his  journey." 

I  knew  that  too  well,  but  I  felt  at  the 
same  time  that  some  disaster  was  sure 
to  happen  whether  he  went  or  not. 

At  last  I  said,  "  Ellen,  if  your  father 
does  go  next  week,  I'll  go  with  him  ;  I 
shall  then  be  at  hand  if  anything  does 
happen  to  him." 

"  O  no, "  she  said  at  first  ;  "  I  am 
frightened  for  you  too  ! " 

"  But  the  appearance  did  not  concern 
me,"  I  returned  ;  "  so  there  will  be  no 
danger ;  at  least,  none  of  anv  special 
kind." 

In  the  end  she  consented  ;  and  when 
the  appointed  time  came,  Mr  Mainwa- 
ring and  I  were  speeding  out  of  London 
in  a  first-class  carriage,  and  swiftly  leav- 
ing the  city,  fast  breaking  into  lines  of 
light,  behind  us.  He  was  in  good  spirits, 
congratulating  himself  upon  having  me 
for  a  fellow-traveller  ;  but  it  was  with 
difliculty  that  I  could  answer  him  in  the 
same  spirit,  for  the  memory  of  the  fatal 
appearance  made  me  nervous,  and  filled 
me  with  gloomy  forebodings. 

It  was  a  fine  night,  and  the  rapid  mo- 
tion as  we  whirled  along  had  an  exhilara- 
ting eflTect  even  upon  me,  depressed  as  I 
was.  Every  small  station  that  we  pass- 
ed, marking  a  stage  in  our  journey,  gave 
me  a  sense  of  relief :  my  companion  had 
got  so  far  on  his  way  in  safety,  and 
might  continue  so  to  the  end.  It  was 
strange,  seeing  that  any  accident  would 
probably  be  of  an  utterly  overwhelming 
nature,  that  I  had  no  fear  on  my  owni 
account ;  but  the  strong  possibility  of 
danger  for  my  friend  precluded  all  idea 
of  it  for  myself. 

We  were  passing  through  a  deep  cut- 
ting, so  deep  that  it  shut  out  all  sight  of 
the  sky,  when  the  carriage  in  which  we 
were  seated  began  to  oscillate  fearfully. 
Suddenly  the  engine  gave  three  sliort 
sharp  whistles  :  I  knew  what  was  com- 
ing, saw  Mainwaring  throw  himself  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  carriage, — then 
came  a  crash,  a  deafening  noise,  and  I 
knew  no  more. 

When  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  was 
lying   on   the  side  of  the    embankment 
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completely  jammed  into  tlie  ruins  of  the 
carriao^e :  I  heard  shrieks  and  groans  on 
all  sides,  and  men  were  rushing  about 
with  lanterns  among  the  debris  pf  the 
train. 

I  was  bruised,  I  felt,  from  head  to 
foot,  but,  as  I  found  while  I  was  getting 
out  of  the  splintered  timber,  no  bones 
were  broken ;  and  I  turned  to  assist 
those  who  were  in  a  worse  plight  than 
niyself. 

I  moved  to  do  this  and  to  secure  a 
lantern,  when  my  foot  caught  against 
something,  and  a  guard  coming  up  at 
tlie  time  said,  "  You've  had  a  narrow  es- 
ca]:)e,  sir ;  but  I  see  here's  another  poor 
fellow  dead." 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  lower 
his  lantern  to  the  still  face.  I  knew 
what  he  had  to  show  me.  I  had  seen  it 
seven  days  before  in  a  London  druwing- 
room. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  was  lying  at  my  feet, 
and  his  face  was  covered  with  blood, 
from  a  frightful  cut  across  the  temples. 

The  warning  of  the  portrait  had  again 
come  true. 

I  had  been  terribly  shaken,  and  I  was 
very  ill  for  Aveeks  after  the  accident ; 
and  poor  Mainwaring  had  long  been 
buried,  when  I  received  a  note  from 
Ellen.  I  had  not  heard  anything  of 
them,  and  had  written  once  or  twice, 
til  inking  it  strange  that  none  of  them 
had  wriiten,  and  I  seized  the  black- 
edged  envelope  eagerly.  The  note  was 
very  short,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  The  portrait  told  the  truth.  You 
must  judge  me  as  kindly  as  you  can, 
but  we  can  never  marry.  My  father's 
grave  lies  between  us. 

"  Ellen  Mainwaeing." 

I  was  still  very  weak,  and  had  not 
been  out  since  I  was  laid  up ;  but  with- 
in an  hour  from  the  time  of  receiving 
the  letter  I  stood  in  the  drawing-room 
in  Gordon-square,  and  had  not  been  there 
many  minutes  when  Ellen  entered.  Her 
black  dress  startled  me  for  a  moment, 
and  then  I  said,  holding  out  the  note, 

"  I  do  not  forget  your  great  sorrow, 
Ellen,  but  am  I  to  believe  this  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  it,"  was  the  reply,  and  her 
lace  was  cold  and  stern. 

"  But  I  cannot  believe  it,"  I  said  pas- 
sionately ;    "  you    cannot   be    so    cruel. 


Heaven  knows  I  would  have  died  in  his 
stead  to  save  you  pain." 

She  sluxddered  Avhen  I  spoke,  but 
made  no  reply. 

"Ellen,"  I  said,  approaching  her,  "  I 
had  dared  to  hope  that  my  love  might 
in  some  measure  lighten,  when  years  had 
gone  by,  your  heavy  son*ow.  It  is  my 
sorrow  too.  Have  you  no  word  for 
me  ?  " 

I  drew  still  nearer,  but  she  made  a 
gesture  of  aversion,  and  then  said  in  a 
constrained  and  hard  voice, 

"  You  have  my  letter  ;  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  say  anything." 

"No  need  !"  I  returned  bitterly,  "  no 
need  for  more,  when  you  promised  me 
love,  and  I  believed  it  true?  If  any 
living  man  had  said  I  should  meet  with 
this  reception,  I  would  have  told  him  he 
lied.  If  I  had  died,  I  might  have  had 
one  kind  thought  from  you;  but  now 
you  will  not  speak  to  me  ;"  and  I  leant 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  hot  tears 
sprang  to  my  eyes  as  I  buried  my  head 
in  my  hands. 

When  I  raised  it  again  she  was  gone^ 
without  a  word  or  sign.  I  took  up  the 
cruel  letter  and  staggei-ed  to  the  door, 
I  hardly  knew  how  1  reached  home,  and 
again  for  weeks  I  was  prostrated  with  a 
renewed  attack  of  illness,  which  proved 
to  be  brain-fever. 

When  I  recovered,  I  got  appointed 
surgeon  to  a  whaler,  and  for  three  years 
I  heard  but  little  home  news,  and  noth- 
ing whatever  of  the  Mainwarings. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  I  returned 
home,  and  with  all  the  old  love  for 
Ellen  in  my  heart.  I  had  tried  to  forget 
her;  I  had  kept  the  letter,  and  tried  to 
steel  my  heart  against  her  by  reading  it 
over,  and  calling  to  mind  her  heartless 
conduct;  but  all  in  vain.  I  could  only 
remember  the  charm  of  her  presence  in 
the  early  days  of  our  love,  when  I  knew 
her  love  for  me  was  as  fervent  as  my 
attachment  to  her. 

The  evening  after  I  arrived  in  Lon- 
don I  wandered  into  Gordon-square, 
but  I  found  the  house  shut  up,  and  a 
placard  announcing  it  to  let.  I  was  bit- 
terly disappointed,  although  I  had  had 
no  intention  of  calling,  but  a  vague  hope 
of  seeing  Ellen  had  led  me  there  ;  and 
I  had  to  go  back  to  my  hotel,  feeling 
very  sad  and  lonely. 

I  had  come  into  some  property  by  the 
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<leatli  of  an  aunt  during  my  absence,  and 
on  calling  on  lier  solicitor,  who  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  I  found  it  was  far 
more  considerable  than  I  had  expected  ; 
making  nie,  in  fact,  independent  of  my 
profession.  Mr.  Lee  kindly  asked  me 
to  dinner,  and  hinted  at  a  small  dance 
afterw^ards  ;  and  as  anything  was  better 
than  moping  about  in  town  by  myself,  I 
promised  to  go,  and  presented  myself  at 
his  house  at  the  appointed  time  that 
evening.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  din- 
ner ;  Mrs.  Lee  was  kind  and  chatty,  and 
the  daughters  lively  and  good-looking, 
and  very  curious  about  my  whaling  ex- 
periences, which  I  had  to  narrate  at 
some  length. 

Mr.  Lee  and  I  sat  for  some  time  over 
our  wine,  as  we  had  more  business  mat- 
ters to  discuss,  and  dancing  had  com- 
menced when  we  went  upstairs.  I  de- 
clined to  dance  at  first,  and  sat  down 
alone  in  a  window-seat  rather  screened 
by  a  curtain,  and  watched  the  bright  fig- 
ures Hitting  about.  In  a  little  time  I 
heard  a  request  for  music,  and  some  one 
sat  down  to  the  piano  to  play. 

I  could  not  see  the  performer,  but  after 
a  few  masterly  chords  I  was  beyond 
measure  astonished  to  hear  poor  Main- 
waring's  barcarolle,  the  one  he  had 
played  to  me  on  the  day  of  the  first  fatal 
appearance,  and  which  was  always  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  the  beginning  of 
my  sorrow.  I  suj^posed  it  had  been 
pubUshed  ;  and  it  was  evidently  a  favo- 
rite of  the  lady  who  was  at  the  piano,  for 
she  played  it  with  great  feeling  and  ex- 
pression. 

I  bent  forward  past  the  curtain  till  I 
could  see  the  player ;  her  back  was  to- 
wards me,  but  a  thrill  went  through  me 
as  I  recognized  something  familial-  in 
the  pose  of  the  shapely  head,  the  smooth 
white  shoulders,  and  even  in  the  flowing 
black  drai)ery. 

,  It  was  Ellen  jMainwaring.  No  need 
for  her  to  tvu-n  after  the  final  chord,  to 
make  me  sure  of  her.  No  need  to  show 
me  the  face  that  had  been  with  me  in 
dreams  ever  since  she  had  left  me  in  my 
agony,  with  the  cruel  letter  in  my  hand. 
It  was  Ellen,  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
with  added  grace  and  refinement  from 
sorrow  ;  and  all  my  old  love  came  back 
upon  me  with  a  passionate  intensity  to 
which  my  heart  had  long  been  a 
stranger. 


How^  did  she  come  to  know  the  Lees? 
She  had  not  been  acquainted  with  them 
in  the  days  when  I  first  knew  her:  but 
how  thanklul  I  was  that  I  had  accepted 
Mr.  Lee's  invitation  ! 

When  she  rose  from  the  piano,  Mrs. 
Lee  went  up  to  her  and  said,  "  Now, 
dear,  you  must  be  tired ;  come  and  sit 
by  me  ; "  and  they  came  and  sat  down 
close  to  my  hiding-place.  It  seemed  so 
strange  to  be  sitting  there  within  a  yard 
of  her,  and  not  to  have  the  right  to  ap- 
proach her,  as  in  olden  times.  I  could 
not  escape  without  disturbing  them,  so 
I  sat  still. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Lee  exclaimed,  "  Dear 
me,  where  is  Mr.  Raymond  ?  I  have 
never  seen  him  since  he  came  in  from  the 
dining-room ;  I  want  to  make  him 
dance  ;  "  and  then  growing  confidential, 
she  added,  "  he  is  a  client  of  my  hus- 
band's, Nelly,  and  as  he  is  young  and 
well-off,  I  feel  it  ray  duty  to  find  him  a 
wife ;  and  if  he  stays  in  town  long 
enough,  I  daresay  I  shall  manage  it." 

"\Vho  did  you  say  was  here?"  said 
Ellen,  fiiintly. 

"  A  Mr,  Raymond,  Fred  Raymond  ; 
perhaps  you  never  heard  of  him.  I 
didn't  know  you  before  he  left  England. 
But  what  is  the  matter,  Nelly  ?  "  she 
added,  seeing  Ellen  look  deadly  pale. 
"My  poor  child,  are  you  ill? — let  me 
get  you  some  wine  or  sal-volatile." 

"No,  thank  you,  no  wine;  but  I  am 
not  very  well.  I  think,  if  I  can  find  my 
cousin,  I  will  go  home." 

"  Well,  dear,  sit  where  you  are,"  said 
Mrs.  Lee,  "  and  I'll  go  and  bring  her." 

She  bustled  oft"  into  the  next  room,  I 
went  forward  and  looked  at  Ellen.  She 
sat  quite  still ;  her  lace  was  death-like, 
and  her  small  white  hands  were  tightly 
clasped,  as  if  the  nails  would  be  Ibrced 
into  the  flesh.  It  was  evident  she  was 
sufi'ering  from  some  strong  emotion.  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  it,  and  at  the  risk 
of  a  second  rejoulse,  I  came  Ibrward. 
She  looked  up  and  slightly  started, 

"  May  I  sit  here  ?"  1  said,  taking  Mrs, 
Lee's  vacant  chair. 

She  did  not  speak,  although  her  lips 
moved  ;  so  I  continued  : 

"  I  am  afi-aid  I  startled  you,  Ellen ; 
but  you  must  believe  that  1  would  not 
have  annoyed  you  by  my  presence  if  I 
had  known  you  would  be  here  to-night. 
I  did  not  know  you  knew  the  Lees;  but 
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you  must  forgive  me  for  not  being  able 
to  see  you  without  speaking  to  you." 

Slie  still  sat  with  her  hands  tightly 
pressed  together  and  her  head  bent 
down,  I  fiincied  that  once  more  I  was 
to  have  no  answer,  so  I  half-rose  and 
said, 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  town  to-moi-row, 
so  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  meeting 
me  again." 

Still  she  did  not  speak,  and  I  rose  to 
go  away  quite  heartbroken.  I  had  pre- 
pared myself  for  this,  I  thought ;  but  the 
reality  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I 
had  made  a  step  to  go,  when  I  heard  her 
say  in  a  choking  voice,  "  Fred." 

I  turned  immediately,  and  sat  down 
again,  and  then,  seeing  that  she  was  al- 
most overcome,  I  silently  offered  her  my 
arm,  and  we  went  into  a  small  room  off 
the  principal  suite. 

When  we  sat  down  she  was  sobbing 
violently,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  comfort 
her  till  I  knew  my  fate.  At  last  she 
grew  calmer,  and  I  said,  "  Ellen,- — for- 
give mo,  but  I  cannot  say  Miss  Main- 
waring, — I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you 
now,  but  may  I  call  on  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Mamma ! "  she  almost  screamed.  "  O 
Fred,  didn't  you  know  that  mamma — " 

And  her  sobs  and  black  dress  told  me 
the  rest. 

"  My  darling,"  I  said,  "  will  you  for- 
give me  ?  I  ought  to  have  known — I 
ought  never  to  have  gone  away.  How 
you  must  have  suffered  ! " 

"  I  have,  I  have,"  she  said  through 
her  tears, 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  for  going 
away  ?  "  I  said,  "  and — " 

"  O  Fred,  don't  talk  about  forgive- 
ness ;  can  you  forgive  me  for  my  wicked 
injustice?  I  was  nearly  mad  v,'hen  you 
left  me." 

In  another  moment  she  was  in  my 
arms,  and  a  long  kiss  told  oui-  mutual 
forgiveness, 

Tiiree  months  after  that  time  we 
were  married,  Mrs.  Lee  insisting  upon 
giving  the  wedding-breakfost,  and  de- 
claring that  the  match  was  entirely  of 
her  making,  and  that  it  was  all  nonsense 
for  us  to  say  that  we  had  known  each 
other  before. 

One  fact  remains  to  be  stated  about 
the  picture  which  had  foretold  so  much 
sorrow.      On   the   day  of    Mrs.    Main- 
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waring's  death,  Avhich  happened  very 
suddenly,  it  fell  down,  and  striking 
against  a  table  in  its  descent,  the  face 
of  the  picture  was  utterly  destroyed. 
"  And  so  you  see,  dear,"  said  my  wife, 
"  we  can  never  again  be  fi'ightened  by 
the  portrait's  warning." 


Colburn's  New  Monthly. 
IN    DIFFICULTIES: 

A   TALE   OP   REAL   LIFE. 

A^ouT  two  years  since,  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  some  years  my  senior, 
related  tlie  following  story  to  me,  I 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in 
his  own  words,  for  while  it  amused,  it  at 
the  same  time  made  such  an  im])ression 
on  me,  that  I  paid  off  divers  small  debts 
I  liad  iiitherto  neglected,  and  have  since 
never  allowed  myself  any  luxury  I  could 
not  pay  for. 

I  trust  this  tale  may  prove  as  amusing, 
and  perhaps  as  profitable  to  some  of  my 
readers  as  it  was  to  me. 

When  I  was  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age  I  was  in  the  army ;  although  I 
was  not  rich  I  was  very  well  off,  as  my 
friends  gave  me  an  -allowance  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year;  but  as  I  was 
very  thoughtless  and  very  extravagant, 
I  spent  considerably  more  than  this,  al- 
lowing my  half-yearly  bills  to  remain  un- 
paid. In  a  short  time,  however,  some 
of  my  tradesmen  applied  to  me  for  pay- 
ment, threatening  to  apply  to  mv  rela- 
tions if  I  did  not  comply  with  their  de- 
mands. In  order  to  avoid  the  remon- 
strances of  my  family,  and  because  it  was 
far  easier,  trusting  also,  perhajis,  in  a 
lucky  hit  on  the  Derby,  I  borrowed 
money  at  high  interest  on  my  commission 
— in  short,  in  about  eighteen  months  I 
found  I  owed  about  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  moneylenders  were  clamorous  for 
payment,  threatening  to  arrest  me,  so  I 
was  at  last  compelled  to  apply  to  my 
friends  ;  they,  however,  fiimly  refused  to 
help  me  in  any  way,  telling  me  that  as  I 
had  involved  myself  so  deeply,  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  allowance!  received, 
it  was  clear  the  army  was  too  expensive 
for  me,  and  that  I  had  better  give  it  up. 
I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  commission, 
which  realized  about  eiglit  hundred 
pounds,  but  as  it  was  assigned  or  mort- 
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gaged  for  that  amount  to  some  of  those 
who  had  advanced  me  money,  they  were 
paid,  and  my  unfortunate  tradesmen  re- 
ceived nothing.  My  friends  declined 
paying  them — their  claim  being  about 
two  Imndred  pounds — reduced  my  al- 
lowance to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  al- 
lowed me  to  reside  with  them  until  I 
could  obtain  some  appointment  which 
would  enable  me  to  pay  my  debts.  They 
also  told  me  that  xmtil  I  had  done  this 
and  so  redeemed  my  character,  they 
would  do  nothing  for  me,  as  they  could 
place  no  confidence  in  my  promises.. 

You  see  I  was  already  beginning  to 
reap  some  of  the  fruits  of  my  extrava- 
gance. I  had  left  the  ai'my,  which  was 
the  only  profession  I  then  thought  I  could 
ever  like,  and  my  means  were  diminish- 
ed ;  but  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  punish- 
ed to  induce  me  to  set  to  work  in  ear- 
nest. 

So  I  remained  in  London,  living  in  a 
luxurious  home,  frequenting  many  of  my 
former  haunts,  associating  with  my 
friends,  going  to  my  club — in  fact,  doing 
nothing,  and  trying  to  persuade  my 
friends  and  myself  that  I  was  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  some  sort  of  an  appoint- 
ment. This  went  on  for  about  six 
months,  until  ray  creditors,  losing  all 
patience,  informed  me  they  would  ac- 
tually arrest  me  if  I  did  not  pay  them. 
This  gave  me  considerable  anxiety,  al- 
tliough  I  did  not  think  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  such  extremities.  Howfver,  I 
took  the  precaution  to  give  orders  to  ray 
aunt's  servants  to  say,  if  any  one  called 
for  me,  that  I  was  out  of  town.  I  med- 
itated going  away,  but  knew  not  where 
to  go.  I  had  no  friends  out  of  London, 
and  of  course  it  was  absurd  to  try  and 
live  on  my  allowance.  I  spent  that  in 
cigars  and  gloves  alone. 

One  evening,  at  about  seven  o'clock, 
just  as  I  had  come  down  dressed  for  din- 
ner, and  was  crossing  the  hall  to  go  into 
the  drawing  room,  I  saw  the  butler  open 
the  streeL-(?oor,  and,  not  having  yet  had 
time  to  close  the  drawing-room  door, 
overheard  the  following  dialogue: 

"  Is  Mr. at  liome  ?  " 

"No.     He  has  just  gone  abroad." 
"  Can  you  forward  this  letter  to  him  ?  " 
"  No,     He  did  not  leave  his  address  ; 
he  never  does." 

"C^oine,  that's  nonsense,"  said  the 
man,  passing  the  footman  and  walking 


into  the  hall.  "I  know  he  is  in  London, 
and  that  he  lives  here;  and  if  youAvon't 
undertake  to  deliver  this  letter  to  him, 
I'll  sit  here  and  wait  until  he  comes  in." 

All  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
footman  was  quite  useless;  the  man  was 
told  he  was  not  in  my  house,  that  he 
had  no  right  to  remain  there,  all  in  vain  ; 
so  one  of  the  servants  was  eventually 
obliged  to  call  a  policemnn,  wdio,  when 
he  found  the  house  was  the  private  resi- 
dence of  a  lady,  who  refused  to  give  my 
address,  ordered  my  obnoxious  friend 
out.  He  went  at  once,  not  forgetting  to 
express  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
my  humble  self,  and  which  was  anythmg 
but  flattering. 

Although  it  is  now  some  years  since 
this  occurrence  took  place,  the  feelings 
I  experienced  on  the  occasion  recur  to 
me  as  vividly  as  though  it  had  only  hap- 
pened yesterday.  I  was  perfectly  stun- 
ned, deprived  almost  of  the  power  of 
collecting  my  ideas,  and  I  scarcely  think 
it  is  possible  for  any  one,  no  matter  what 
they  may  have  done,  to  feel  more  asham- 
ed than  I  did  on  that  eventful  day.  No 
one  spoke  to  me,  but  my  relations  were 
talking  to  each  other  ;  and  I  heard,  as  in 
a  dream,  such  Avords  or  parts  of  senten- 
ces as  the  following:  "Disgrace,"  "Sub- 
ject to  insult  in  one's  own  house,"  "  Scan- 
dal in  the  neighborhood,"  "Servants," 
etc.  I  mechanically  went  into  dinner, 
where  I  fancied  I  saw  the  butler,  who 
was  usually  a  very  grave  man,  actually 
smiling  at  me.  However,  this  must  have 
been  mei-e  imagiuation  on  my  part — he 
never  could  have  presumed  so  to  forget 
himself. 

Although  nothing  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  knew  I  must  leave  my  aunt's  house 
at  once,  so  I  resolved  to  proceed  to  Paris 
the  next  day,  and  there  to  seek  some  sort 
of  employment  which  should  enable  me 
to  pay  my  debts,  or,  at  any  rate,  main- 
tain myself,  until  my  relations  should  re- 
lent, and  perhaps  come  to  my  aid;  so  I 
packed  my  portmanteau  and  prepared 
for  my  departure.  I,  hoAvever,  foi-esaw 
great  diflicidties  in  my  way,  which  my 
imngination  increased ;  I  began  to  think 
every  one  conspired  to  impede  my  es- 
cape ;  I  was  not  certain  whether  some  of 
ray  creditors,  or  their  agents,  n)ight  not 
be  standing  at  the  very  door,  or  a  little 
way  ofi",  to  intercept  me  as  soon  as  I 
appeared.     In  order,  therefore,  to  attract 
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as  little  notice  as  possible,  I  sent  a  inan- 
servant  vvitli  my  luggage  to  the  railway 
station,  and  directed  him  to  take  my  tick- 
et, register  my  luggage,  and,  in  fact, 
make  all  arrangements,  so  that  I  might 
arrive  just  in  time,  and  jump,  as  it  were, 
from  tile  cab  into  the  train.  About  live 
minutes  before  the  ap})ointed  time  I  drove 
up  to  the  station,  carefully  mullled  up  in 
overcoats  and  divers  wraps,  with  my 
ti-avelling  cap  closely  pidled  down  over 
my  face,  which  gave  people  the  idea  I 
was  suffering  from  a  violent  cold,  and, 
casting  a  hui-ried  glance  around  as  I  ar- 
rived, I  hastily  jumped  out  of  the  cab, 
and  was  rapidly  entering  the  station, 
already  congratulating  myself  on  the 
good  luck  I  liad  met  with,  when  I  sudden- 
ly heard  some  one  running  after  me,  and 
calling  out  something,  which  I  was  too 
agitated  to  hear  ;  despair  gave  me  cour- 
age, and  I  walked  on  even  faster,  hop- 
ing, I  scarcely  know  what,  but  determin- 
ed at  any  rate  not  to  appear  to  notice 
that  any  one  called  me,  or  show  that  I 
had  anything  to  fear,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  the  voice  of  my  pursuer,  who  by 
tliis  time  had  caught  me  up,  saying, 
"  Please,  sir,  you  have  forgotten  to  pay 
your  cab."  I  stopped,  turned  roimd,  and 
saw  a  railway  porter,  closely  followed 
by  the  cabman.  I  was  so  pleased  with 
this  discovery,  that  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  the  cabman  double  his 
fare,  and  gave  the  porter  a  shilling, 
doubtless  for  having  caused  me  so  much 
anxiety.  I  felt  a  man  again,  a  free-born 
British  subject,  and  moved  forward  with 
a  feehng  of  great  independence,  assum- 
ing a  graver  and  more  becoming  step — 
even  venturing  to  look  those  I  passed 
straight  in  the  face.  I  reached  the  plat- 
form, received  my  ticket  from  my  ser- 
vant, and,  having  summoned  the  guard, 
I  was  just  about  to  enter  a  first-class  car- 
riage, wlicn  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
arm,  and  a  man,  who  was  evidently  out 
of  breath,  and  must  have  followed  me, 
said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  (oh  !  I  thought, 
no  doubt  this  time,  and  the  idea  made 
me  feel  so  faint,  I  was  obliged  to  lay  my 
hand  for  support  on  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage), "  but  I  presume  you  are  going 
to  Paris,  and  if  you  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  post  this  letter  for  me  when  you 
anive,  you  will  do  me  a  gi'eat  service. 
It  is  of  importance  to  me  it  should  be  de- 
livered in  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  day, 


and  I  was  just  too  late  for  the  post."  My 
heart  beat  once  more.  I  could  breathe 
again.  I  was  delighted ;  of  course  I  would 
take  the  letter,  I  said  ;  why  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  oljjige 
him.  It  was  no  trouble  at  all ;  sJKjuld  be 
sure  to  post  it  myself,  etc.  I  believe  if  he 
had  asked  me,  I  should  willingly  have 
taken  several  boxes. 

So  I  at  last  got  into  the  cari'iage,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  was  also  rather 
late,  getting  in  at  the  same  time,  and 
sitting  down  opposite  to  me.  The  signal 
was  given,  the  train  started,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  some  distance  from 
the  great  city.  "  Well,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  I  am  lucky  ;  at  any  rate  I  have 
got  my  freedom ;  it  won't  be  very 
pleasant  working  in  Paris,  but  I  shall  be 
free,  and  have  no  stain  on  my  character 
there — no  exposure  before  the  world." 
I  drank  some  brandy  from  a  travelling 
flask,  as  the  emotions  I  had  experienced 
made  me  feel  very  shaky,  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  feehng  at  peace  with  all  my  fellow- 
passengers,  commenced  inspecting  their 
various  countenances — in  fact,  I  consid- 
ered my  escape  to  be  accomplished,  for, 
of  course,  even  supposing  they  got  an 
idea  of  the  route  I  was  taking,  they 
would  never  send  to  Dover  after  me,  so 
I  smoked  on,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
my  cigai-,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  very 
good  one. 

I  was  not  destined,  however,  to 
remain  long  undisturbed,  for  on  looking 
at  my  fellow-passengers,  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  noticing  that  my  opposite 
neighbor  was  looking  at  me  very  intent- 
ly, and  appeared  to  be  watching  me 
carefully.  I  turned  my  eyes  away,  and 
determined  neither  to  think  of  or  even 
notice  the  gentleman's  scrutiny,  which  I 
thought,  at  any  rate,  very  impolite,  and 
again  applied  myself  with  renewed  vigor 
to  my  cigar  ;  but  somehow  it  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  flavor,  and  I  could  not 
help  glancing  at  my  opposite  neighbor. 
This  time  I  thought  I  detected  a  sort  of 
self-satisfied  expression  on  his  counte- 
nance, as  though  he  had  just  discovered 
something  in  me  of  a  pleasant  nature. 
Presently,  catcldng  my  eye,  he  addressed 
me. 

"  A  cold  evening." 

"  Yes,  very." 

"  You  are  so  well  covered,  I  suppose 
you  don't  feel  it  much  ?  " 
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t'  Well,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  be 
careful." 

"  It  is  ;  but  I  am  surprised  you  should 
have  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  Young 
men  are  generally  so  reckless,  particu- 
larly in  your  profession." 

"  They  are  sometimes."  ("  What  can 
he  mean  ?  "  I  thought.  "  He  surely 
does  not  know  me.") 

"You  are  in  the  army,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not." 

"  True,  I  forgot.     You  have  been." 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

But  imagine  my  consternation  when, 
bending  towards  me  in  a  confidential 
Avay,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  my 
companion  said  : 

"  I  believe  I  am  addi-essing  Mr. ?  " 

I  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  my  cheeks, 
and  for  one  moment  debated  whether  I 
should  own  my  name  or  assume  another ; 
but  reflecting,  if  he  was  following  me,  it 
would  be  quite  useless  trying  to  deceive 
him,  I  mustered  all  my  courage,  and, 
steadying  my  voice  as  well  as  I  could, 
answered  : 

"  Ye-s,  you  are." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mista- 
ken. I  seldom  am  ;  and,"  he  added  with 
a  knowing  smile,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  have  seen  one  of  those  photographs 
you  had  taken  at  Meyer's,  and  they  are 
really  capital." 

What  wonderful  means  they  employ,  I 
thought.  How  could  he  find  out  I  went 
there  to  be  photograj^hed  ?  But  he 
continued  : 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  watching  you 
sometime,  young  man." 

"  Indeed,'"  I  said.  ("  You  old  brute," 
I  thought,  giving  up  all  hope,  and  feel- 
ing a  cold  perspiration  all  over  my  neck 
and  forehead.) 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  "  he  said. 

"Well,  I  was  going  to  Paris,"  1  re- 
plied, wishing  to  make  him  understand  I 
quite  saw  liis  meaning. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  allow  you  to  do  that 
now  we  have  met.  I  must  insist  on 
carrying  you  off  for  a  short  time.  I'll 
sec  you  are  comfortably  put  up.  You 
shall  stiiy  with  me.  I  don't  suppose 
your  business  is  so  very  important  as  to 
prevent  your  accepting  my  invitation  V" 

Well,  I  thought,  at  any  rate  he  is 
very  polite,  and  even  kind,  for  he  evi- 
dently spares  me,  and  does  not  expose 
me  b(!fore  the  other  passengers.     As  he 


is  chafiing,  I'll  try  and  answer  him  in 
the  same  spirit ;  so  I  replied  1  should  be 
very  glad  to  accept  his  kind  invitation. 

"  That's  right.  I  don't  like  people  who 
make  a  fuss.  They  always  come  in  the 
end." 

"  No  doubt,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  They 
have  not  much  choice." 

"  Now,  I  dare  say  you'd  like  to  know 
who  I  am,  and  what  sort  of  a  place  you 
are  going  to  stay  at  ?  " 

"Oh,  not  at  all,  thank  you.  I  am  not 
curious.  I'll  make  the  best  of  it  when  I 
get  there." 

"Eh? — what?"  said  my  friend,  evi- 
dently rather  astonished.  "Make  the 
best  of  it  ?  Why,  as  for  that,  it  is  a 
place  many  a  duke  has  been  glad  enough 
to  live  in  before  now." 

"  Really  you  surprise  me,"  I  said,  at 
the  same  time  sincerely  pitying  such 
unfortunate  dukes. 

"Well,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself 
when  we  get  home." 

My  new  friend  then,  to  my  great 
astonishment  and  relief,  told  me  his 
name  was  X.,  that  he  had  been  intimate 
with  my  father  when  they  were  both 
young  men,  and  that  he  was  at  first 
much  struck  with  the  resemblance  I  bore 
to  my  father ;  he  also  informed  me  he 
had  made  a  large  fortune  and  bought  a 
large  estate  within  some  miles  of  Dover, 
where  he  was  now  living,  and  that  his 
greatest  friend  was  my  uncle,  an  old 
bachelor,  who  resided  close  to  him  ;  it 
was  in  his  house  he  had  seen  my  photo- 
graph, and  from  him  he  had  heard  of 
my  leaving  the  army.  I  ought  perhaps 
to  tell  you  my  uncle  held  no  communi- 
cation whatever  with  any  of  the  family, 
having  very  peculiar  ideas ;  he  had 
quarrelled  with  most  of  them.  But, 
although  he  never  saw  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  I  found  out  afterward 
that  he  made  it  his  special  business  to 
watch  and  follow,  unknown  to  them,  the 
careers  of  his^  nephews  and  nieces.  I 
went  to  stay  with  Mr.  X.  (having  given 
the  letter  I  had  promised  to  post  in 
Paris  to  a  gentleman,  who  kindly  under- 
took to  do  it  for  me).  He  introduced 
me  to  my  uncle,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  I  made  them  both  laugh  very 
heartily  by  telling  them  how  1  had  at 
first  taken  Mr.  X.  for  a  bailifi".  My 
uncle  lent  me  two  hundred  ])Ounds  to 
])ay    my  debts,   and    also    got    me   an 
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.ippointment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  yenr,  which,  as  my  other  rela- 
tions ag;iin  increased  my  allowance  to 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  enabled 
me  in  a  sliort  time  to  repay  him.  I  am 
well  ott"  now,  and  can  only  add  that  I 
had  experienced  so  many  disagreeables, 
had  been  so  nearly  forced  to  fly  the 
country,  and  altogether  felt  so  ashamed 
of  myself,  that  the  lesson  proved  a  good 
one.  I  have  never  since  exceeded  my 
income,  nor  have  I  ever  run  into  debt, 
recollecting,  whenever  I  felt  inclined  to 
be  a  little  extravagant,  the  events  con- 
nected with  my  memorable  journey  to 
Dover. 


CHARLES  LORIXG  ELLIOTT. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Eclectic 
we  performed  the  pleasing  task  of  sketch- 
ing the  career  of  our  greatest  living 
sculptor.  This  month  we  are  called  upon 
to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  greatest  Painters, 
who,  alive  at  that  time,  has  since  passed 
away.  Death  cuts  ofl"  alike  the  famous 
and  the  unknown,  the  powerful  and  the 
poor,  and  each  stroke  of  his  sickle  is 
followed  by  weepings  and  desolation, 
but  the  calamity  assumes  a  national 
aspect  when  one  of  that  galaxy  of  great 
Artists  who  have  built  up  American 
Art  is  stricken  in  the  very  zenith  of  his 
fame  and  usefulness. 

Charles  Loring  Elliott,  a  portrait 
of  whom  embellishes  this  number,  was 
born  in  Scipio,  New  York,  in  1812. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  Syracuse. 
Here  he  was  placed  by  his  father,  who 
wished  him  to  enter  upon  mercantile 
pursuits,  in  the  store  of  a  country  mer- 
chant; but  the  youth  discovered  such 
distaste  for  the  occupation  that  his  father 
— an  architect — took  him  into  his  own 
oflice. 

His  father  desired  to  make  a  practical 
architect  of  him,  but  Elliott,  soon  tiring 
of  the  business,  came  to  New  York  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull,  and  subse- 
quently of  Quidor. 

His  principal  occupation  for  some  time 
"was  copying  prints  in  oil,  with  an  occa- 
sional attem|)t  at  portrait-painting,  in 
which  he  met  with  but  inditterent  suc- 
cess. After  about  a  year's  residence  in 
New  York,  during  which  he  acquired 


a  practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
his  art,  he  returned  to  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  and  devoted  himself  for 
ten  years  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. At  the  end  of  that  period  he  re- 
turned to  this  city,  and  established 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  in  which 
he  has  since  gained  his  great  reputation. 
In  184G  he  l)ecame  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Elliott  remained  in  New 
York,  but  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  made  his  home  in  Albany,  where 
he  died  on  the  25th  of  last  August.  No 
American  artist  has  ever  equalled  Elliott 
as  a  painter  of  portraits.  One  of  his 
most  characteristic — that  of  Fletcher 
Harper — was  sent  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. 

One  of  our  writers  in  the  Galaxy 
says  of  him  : — 

"  Elliott  was  in  every  respect  an  Amer- 
ican— born  in  this  country,  educated  in 
this  country,  and  owing  little  to  foreign 
culture.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Trumbull 
and  Quidor,  but  derived  his  principal 
guidance  in  the  art  of  portrait- painting 
from  an  admirable  work  by  the  cele- 
brated Gilbert  Stuart,  which  accidentally 
fell  into  his  hands.  Art  very  early  took 
possession  of  him.  When  a  mere  boy, 
he  locked  himself  in  his  bed-room  to 
paint  a  grand  picture  of  the  "  Burning 
of  Moscow  : "  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, painted  the  portrait  of  a  clergy- 
man. This  work,  painted  in  black, 
white,  and  rose-pink,  is  still  in  possession 
of  his  family,  and  is  said  to  give  promise 
of  the  celebrity  to  which  he  afterward 
attained.  He  veiy  eai'ly  discovered  that 
his  true  vocation  in  art  was  portraiture, 
and  to  this  he  devoted  all  the  energy 
of  his  great  genius.  Slowly  but  con- 
stantly he  advanced  in  knowledge  of 
his  art  and  in  the  development  of  his 
natural  powers,  until  he  reached  the 
front  rank  among  American  Artists. 

"  Elliott  had  more  sympathy  with 
strength  than  with  delicacy,  though 
many  of  his  portraits  are  not  wanting  in 
refinement  of  feeling  and  execution ; 
but  he  liked  best  to  paint  strongly 
marked  faces,  with  a  full,  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  his  method  of  handling  was 
bold  and  vigorous,  though  never  even 
verging  on  coarseness.  He  worshipped 
strength,  and  hated  weakness  and  con- 
ventionality.     His  pictures  were  a  true 
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reflex  of  bis  own  character — strong, 
robust,  full  of  life,  and  not  wanting  in 
geniality,  mixed  with  a  certain  grim 
humor,  which  sometimes  found  its  way 
to  the  surface  in  an  miexpected  and 
startling  manner.  It  is  related  that  a 
clergyman,  sitting  to  him  for  his  por- 
trait, ventured  to  lecture  him  severely 
on  certain  faults  of  character  and  life. 
The  painter  listened  without  appearing 
to  be  annoyed,  and  the  clergyman  began 
to  think  his  remarks  had  made  a  good 
impression,  when  Elliott  suddenly  took 
him  down  by  saying,  in  an  off-hand, 
business  way,  "Turn  your  head  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  shut  your  yiiouthP 
The  story  is  characteristic,  if  not  true. 
Elliott's  portraits  are  very  numerous. 
His  popularity  was  so  great  that  his 
order-book  was  always  full,  and  people 
have  waited  many  months  to  obtain  the 
favor   of  a  sitting.       Among   his    last 


works  were  portraits  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
S.  B.  Chittenden,  the  eminent  merchant, 
and  John  E.  Williams,  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bank.  A  writer  in  the 
Evening  Post  says  that,  "  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  eighth  day  of 
July,  1868,  he  had  painted  ten  portraits 
(one  a  half-length),  which  incessant  toil 
was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  his  death. 
For  these  portraits  he  received  the  sum 
of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  As  soon  as  these  were 
finished  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Al- 
bany completely  worn  out,  and  never 
took  up  his  pencil  again."  His  death 
leaves  a  vacancy  in  American  art  which 
no  portrait-painter  living  can  till. 

Of  all  the  fraternity  of  artists  none 
w^as  more  beloved  by  his  fellows  than 
Elliott ;  and  the  woi'k  of  none  will  be 
more  missed  than  his  from  the  walls  of  the 
Academy. 
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Chambers's  Journal. 

THE   PLEIADES. 

Hail,  ye  celestial  Seven, 
Keeping  briglit  guard 
Before  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Gates  of  eternal  azure,  myriad-starred  1 

How  radiant  ye  must  be 

Seen  face  to  face, 
Through  yon  infinity, 
To  shine  so  far  with  sucli  resplendent  grace  ; 

Whom  knovi^ledge  cannot  reach  ! 

Like  thoughts  of  power, 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  speech. 
Ye  stamp  with  mystery  night's  silent  hour. 

The  lark  that  meets  the  morn 

On  the  sweet  wind 
Of  his  own  music  borne, 
Like  glorious  triumph  laugliing  through  the  mind, 

E'en  when  his  thirst  he  slakes 

At  noon's  high  springs. 

And  sweetlier  singing  shakes 

Heaven's  light  in  dewdrops  from  his  lucid  wings. 

Cannot  approach  your  sky, 

Nor  make  it  give 
Echoes  to  the  glad  cry 
Of  harmonies  that  ever  in  him  live. 

No  sun-aspiring  wing 
Hath  e'er  attained 
To  that  most  distant  ring 
"Wherein  ye  Seven  have  for  ever  reigned. 


Or  is  she  lost,  who  graced 

The  seventh  throne  ? 
And  what  great  sin  erased 
The  nightly  splendor  of  her  starry  zone  ? 

As  the  old  legends  tell. 

Doth  she  now  wail 
The  love  by  which  she  fell, 
In  glen,  or  forest  dropped  with  primrose  pale? 

And  do  we  liear  the  tones 

Of  her  low  plaint 
Borne  with  the  wind  that  moans 
Through  the  dark  bowers  when  twilight  groweth 

faint? 

Ah,  no  !  though  sweet  it  were 

To  think  of'this. 
That  shapes  divine  and  fair 
For  human  love  sliould  stoop  from  their  high  bliss. 

No  Faun  or  Naiad  now 
Keeps  the  green  dell, 
Or  wanders  near  the  brow 
Of  mountain,  and  by  silver-dropping  well. 

That  ancient  tale  now  seems 

An  old-world  song, 
Romance's  earliest  dreams, 
A  thought  of  childhood  worldlier  thoughts  among. 

Far,  silent  Pleiades, 

Your  soul-shed  light 
Must  chilhng  truth  tiius  freeze, 
And  quench  those  eyes  that  gaze  so  sweet  and 

bright? 
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When  cliariots  of  firo 

From  world  to  world 
Wheel  through  all  skies,  nor  tire 
Tiie  sail  of  Man  on  heavenly  seas  unfurled, 

When  Earth  shall  ceaso  to  be 

A  lonely  isle. 
And  her  free  progeny 
Can  pass  by  angels'  globe  and  starry  pile, 

Young  hearts  may  want  no  more 

The  sympathy 
They  thought  your  bright  look  wore, 
And  struck  with  awe  alone  go  swiftly  by ; 

Till  those  great  ages  live. 

Ye  shall  be  stars 
That  peace  and  healing  give, 
When  saddened  souls  are  sick  with  strife  and  hu 

man  jars. 


THE  LONG  STORY. 

The  shadows  of  the  little  wood 

Closed  round  us  in  the  burning  noon, 

The  lucent  shadows  of  the  leaves, 
Yet  tender  with  the  green  of  June. 

And  there,  while  in  a  happy  dream, 
We  wandered  inward  from  the  sun, 

Winding  and  turning  at  our  will, 
The  famous  story  was  begun. 

A  story  prodigal  of  love, 

Of  youth,  and  beauty  born  of  youth  : 
Of  sorrow  tempered  by  romance, 

And  trial  glorified  by  truth. 

Long,  long  ago  it  all  had  chanced, — 
Or  was  it  haply  passing  then? 

It  might  be  true  of  any  time 

Since  women  were  beloved  of  men. 


And  then  beside  the  rustic  fence, 

Wiience  spread  the  meadows  many  a  mile. 
Wo  linger'd  idly  hand  in  hand, — 

And  p'raps  the  tale  went  on  the  while. 

The  evening  shadows  lengthened  out; 

The  heavy  rooks  winged  home  to  nest; 
The  little  wood  was  fringed  with  light 

Against  the  fiercely  flaming  west. 

The  sun  set  in  a  rtcccy  haze, 

Tiirough  bars  of  crimson  and  of  gold. 
The  sky  grew  cool,  the  stars  came  out, 

And  yet  the  story  was  not  told ! 

William  Sawyer. 


TO  MY  FRIEND. 

You  think  me  "  good  and  true,"  and  it  is  well 
For  you — for  me  ;  and  I  will  never  tell 
What  I  am  else;  for  better  you  be  blind, 
Than  weakly  to  ray  faults  and  follies  kind. 
J  love  your  charity  ;  would  have  my  frieud. 
Concerning  evil,  simple  to  the  end. 
You  see  yourself  reflected,  see  not  me, 
But  something  that,  through  striving,  I  may  be. 
You  could  but  shun  me,  if  my  heart  you  knew; 
So  stand  without  in  sunlight,  and  look  through 
The  darkened  windows  still,  and  never  see 
The  inner  chambers'  soil  and  poverty; 
While  I  see  you  in  sunlight  clean  and  white, 
And  shade  my  eyes,  and  leel  my  niglit  more  night 
Friend,  call  me  good;  paint  the  fair  picture  still; 
I  shall  grow  like  it ;  with  an  earnest  will 
Will  copy  the  fair  draught  in  every  line 
From  your  dear  hand,  till  I  have  made  it  mine. 
It  shall  be  mine,  for  we  catch  good  at  sight, 
Who  long  for  it,  as  we  catch  light  from  light. 
Sound  the  high  harmony  of  perfect  law, 
For  music  conquers  man,  and  you  shall  draw 
My  wand'ring  discords  sweet,  with  silver  call ; 
My  pulses  set,  with  yours  to  rise  and  fall. 


I  listened,  yet  I  did  not  heed: 
A  rippling  voice  was  all  I  heard, 

That,  softly  cadenced,  had  for  me 
The  music  of  a  singing  bird. 

The  tale  went  on,  the  voice  I  heard. 
Yet  all  that  I  recall  is  this, — 

That  earnest  f;ice,  those  dreamy  eyes, 
That  little  mouth  too  sweet  to  kiss. 

The  tale  went  on,  with  many  a  pause, 
With  frequent  outbursts  of  delight, 

As  breaks  and  openings  of  the  wood 
Its  hidden  beauties  gave  to  sight. 

A  pheasant  gleamed  across  our  path, 
A  squirrel  shot  a  sudden  turn. 

And  now  the  cuckoo  sang,  and  now 
We  waded  coolest  breadths  of  fern. 

The  little  wood  was  long  to  cross  ; 

Its  winding  paths  were  hard  to  find; 
And  hours  had  fled  ere  we  emerged. 

And  left  its  pleasant  gloom  behind. 


CUPID  AT  CARDS. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses;  Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  spaiTows; 

Loses  them  too;  then  down  he  throws, 

The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how), 

With  these  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 

Slie  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love!  has  she  done  this  to  thee? 

What  shall,  alas!  become  of  me? 


BEREAVED. 

Tjie  gay,  glad  year  was  yet  in  its  prime, 
When  1  lost  the  pearl  I  had  only  won 

At  the  cloFe  of  the  previous  summertime- 
The  pearl  of  my  life,  and  her  little  one. 
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The  younger  drooped  when  the  elder  died — 
Followed  her  over  the  broad  black  River, 

Leaving  the  gap  in  my  soul  more  wide, 
A  gap  that  will  gape  therein  for  ever. 

Mv  loss  has  darkened  my  manhood's  dawn, 
Has  shadowed  all  that  was  once  so  fair. 

Till  the  sky  of  ray  life  is  quite  o'erdrawn 
With  the  web  that  Sorrow  has  woven  there. 

And  oftentimes,  when  the  restless  ghost 

Of  that  vanished  twelvemonth  haunts  my  brain, 

I  feel  as  if  nipped  with  a  sudden  frost, 

And  racked  with  a  something  worse  than  pain. 

Yet  I  bear  it  all  with  a  bold,  brave  front, 

And  go  on  facing  life  as  before, 
With  an  inward  anguish  naught  can  blunt. 

And  a  void  in  my  heart  for  evermore. 


I  could  not  harm  tliy  pure  pale  wing, 
Flecliing  yon  deep  blue  sky — 

Fear  not,  as  through  the  heart  of  Spring 
Thou  slowly  sailest  by. 

A  welcome  sign  art  thou  to  me 
Of  tlioughts  no  verse  may  lell : 

Thou  fliest  tow'rds  th'  Eternal  Sea, 
Fadest — art  lost — farewell ! 


THE  SEA-GULL. 

What  tempts  thee  to  this  inland  lea, 

Thou  bird  of  wind  and  wave. 
Deserting  cliffs  and  lonelj''  sea, 

A  random  shot  to  brave  ? 

Say,  dost  thou  bear  on  those  white  wings 

Tidings  of  weal  or  woe  ? 
The  black-bird  builds,  the  throstle  sings, 

Young  zephyrs  gently  blow. 

Or  wouldst  thou  with  land-birds  contend 

For  food  our  ploughs  upturn? 
Thy  habits  will  not  lightly  bend  ; 

Their  ways  thou  well  mayst  spurn. 

I've  seen  thee  where  the  full  surge  laves 

loua's  ancient  shrine. 
Float  high  above  its  sea-gnawn  caves, 

Like  something  half  divine ; 

Or  on  the  Bass  Rock's  beetling  brow, 

In  lines  of  living  white, 
Rest  with  thy  kin — a  pearly  glow 

To  deck  the  robes  of  Night. 

I've  marked  thee  pass  that  reverend  pile 

With  reverential  stoop 
Where  pious  Hilda  prayed,  the  while 

Thy  spotless  pinions  droop. 

What  art  thou  ?     Sprung  from  drifted  spray, 

A  bird  of  sea  and  air  ? 
Joyous  when  tides  and  tempests  play, 

When  human  hearts  despair. 

Good  angel  art  thou— type  of  Hope, 

White-pinioned,  lofty,  free — 
To  bid  us  with  life's  troubles  cope 

Till  comes  serenity. 

A  Presence  art  thou,  pure,  benign. 

Roaming  the  boundless  fields 
Of  sea  and  sky,  in  cloud  or  shine. 

Bearing  what  each  day  yields. 

Whate'er  thou  art,  T  gladly  hail 

In  thee  a  heaven  sent  bird  ; 
Earth  hath  its  dove,  sea  doth  not  fail 

To  make  her  teachings  heard. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Eminent  Women  of  the  Age.  Hartford :  S.  M. 
Betts  &  Co.  Woman  is  at  length  rising  to  the 
surface.  After  ages  of  practical  if  not  confessed 
inferiority,  she  is  making  for  her  sex  a  histor3',and 
widening  the  possibilities  of  the  future  tor  the 
human  race.  The  days  have  passed  away  when 
the  only  reputation  to  be  achieved  by  a  woman 
was  that  of  an  Aspasia  or  a  Cleopatra  ;  and  having 
proved  her  fitness,  the  question  of  admitting  "  the 
other  sex  of  man"  to  many  a  field  from  which 
she  has  hitherto  been  excluded,  is  the  great  social 
problem  of  the  present  time.  The  signs  of  the 
time  are  all  round,  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall  (and  on  the  fences),  and  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

Whatever  may  be  her  "  sphere"  in  the  future — 
whatever  may  be  the  functions  which  will  be 
assigned  to  the  coming  woman,  when  tlie  dust  of 
contest  has  subsided — it  is  certain  that  the  old 
order  of  things  has  passed  into  "  Time's  great 
storehouse  of  oblivion." 

Tlie  forum,  the  press,  and  even  the  pulpit,  are 
agitated  by  the  throes  of  a  central  convulsion 
which  betokens  an  era  of  transition.  Never  was 
woman  and  her  relations  to  the  constitution  and 
course  of  society  so  promicently  before  the  public; 
even  tlie  "  Superfine  Review "  has  wheeled  into 
line,  and,  in  its  peculiarly  malicious  way,  is  ham- 
mering the  subject  into  the  brains  of  the  fashion- 
able world.  The  gates  of  colleges  and  scientific 
associations  are  beginning  to  creak  in  reluctant 
opening,  and  everything  is  being  prepared  for  the 
application  of  the  crucial  test — success. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  agitation  is  the 
result  less  of  the  enlitrhtened  spirit  of  the  age  than 
of  what  woman  has  actually  accomplislied.  We  do 
not  refer  to  what  has  been  done  b}'  those  who  are 
commonly  called  "  agitators  " — they  are  but  a 
branch  of  the  movement,  and  a  comparatively  in- 
significant branch — but,  by  those  who,  overcoming 
all  obstacles,  have  risen  to  the  front  rank  in  Litera- 
ture, in  Science,  in  t  he  Arts,  and  even  in  the  more 
exclusive  Professions.  This  has  been  accomplished 
principally  during  the  present  generation,  and  by 
many  who  are  still  alive.  Thai  they  deserve  a 
record  seems  a  self-evident  trutii.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  eminent  women  hitherto,  that 
their  fame  was  principally  awarded  by  posterity. 
In  their  lives  they  were  little  known,  and  less 
appreciated.  Our  contemporaries  are  more  fortu- 
nate. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Eminent  Women  of 
the  Age  are  troHted  by  eminent  writers  of  the  age 
in  a  style  and  spirit  which  should  alone  insure 
them  immortality.  Representative  women  in 
every  field— Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Polemics 
— have  been  .selected  with  singular  judiciousness, 
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and  their  lives  and  deeds  presented  to  us  in 
sketclies  just  long  enough  to  be  just  wiiliout  benig 
tedious.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent.  Sel- 
dom more  than  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  one 
subject,  but  these  are  written  by  the  most  able 
and  experienced  of  our  authors. 

Biography  is  in  general  altogether  too  diffuse. 
There  are  but  a  few  salient  points  in  the  life  of 
any  per.sou  which  the  public  have  either  the 
desire  or  the  right  to  know,  and  a  clearer  concep- 
tion can  be  conveyed  in  a  well-written  sketch  of 
thirty  pages  than  in  a  lumbering  volume  of  three 
hundred.  It  is  because  this  is  usually  ignored, 
that  biography  ranks  so  low  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture. The  number  of  writers  in  Emhieni  Women 
is  almost  as  great  as  the  number  of  those  written 
about,  and  each  subject  has  been  judiciously  as- 
signed to  the  one  who  would  feel  most  sympathy 
in  the  treatment.  It  is  altogether  the  most  re- 
freshing work  of  the  kind  that  we  have  yet  seen 
upon  our  table. 

Where  James  Parton,  E.  Y.  Hincks,  Horace 
Greelej',  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  others  equally  well 
known,  furnish  the  essays,  all  are,  of  course,  ex- 
cellent, and  comparison  may  be  invidious,  but  we 
cannot  forbear  to  call  particular  attention  to  those 
of  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson.  His  sketch  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  Ossoli  is  the  best  in  the  book,  whether 
for  felicity  of  style,  subtlety  of  criticism,  or  art  in 
construction.  Every  page  is  a  treat  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  elevated  culture  and  refined  taste. 
Some  of  the  women  included  could  very  well  have 
been  left  out,  and  no  list  could  be  complete  with- 
out George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  others,  but 
the  publisher  has  evidently  chosen  from  his  own 
country  as  far  as  possible. 

We  believe  that  Einineiit  Women  of  the  Age 
will  become  one  of  our  classics,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  should  be,  not  in  the  library 
or  on  the  table,  but  in  the  hands  of  every  family 
in  the  country. 

What  Answer?  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
We  cannot  think  that  the  book  before  us  will  add 
anything  to  Mi.ss  Dickmson's  reputation. 

Taking  it  up  with  a  predetermination  to  admire, 
with  the  "  foregone  conclusion"  that,  any  of  Miss 
Dickinson's  intellectual  oflspring  must  demand 
the  homage  which  we  have  been  proud  to  render 
to  her  genius,  we  lay  it  down  with  a  feeling  of 
blank  disappointment. 

As  a  novel  it  lacks  breadth  and  depth,  and  that 
subtle  versatility  which  can  grasp  and  delineate 
the  "  many  parts  "  which  each  man  plays  in  the 
drama  of  life. 

Looking  back  over  it  after  perusal,  and  elimina- 
ting the  central  idea  from  the  rather  loosely-joined 
episodes,  it  presents  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
h»ated  romance,  improbable  characters,  and  pas- 
sionate eloquence. 

Her  ideas  of  love  are  as  wild  and  unhealthy  as 
those  of  the  ordinary  sensational  novelist,  and  as 
little  likely  to  obtain  the  allegiance  of  any  but 
the  very  young  or  the  very  romantic. 

After  subjecting  the  hero  and  heroine  to  the 
delicious  ordeal  of  "love  at  first  sight,"  she  says: 
"  Some  souls  were  created  for  each  other  in  the 
eternities ;  are  predestined  for  each  other  by 
the  very  necessities  of  tlieir  nature.  When  they 
meet  .  .  .  Master  .  .  .  Mistress  .  .  .  recognize  .  .  . 
etc." 


Very  fine,  but  rather  dilliTonl  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  held  that  ''marriages 
would  be  equally  happy  if  arranged  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,"  and  we  may  bo  permitted  to  regret 
that  the  "  nece.ssities  of  their  nature"  are  so  sel- 
dom efficient  enough  to  bring  those  .souls  together. 

The  characters  are  in  general  ideally  noble 
(though  rather  monotonous),  and  her  soldiers  arc 
about  as  true  a  type  of  their  class  as  Midshipman 
Easy  of  his. 

We  might  also  suggest  that  the  reason  of  bigoted 
men  is  not  in  general  so  easily  reached  by  outside 
facts,  and  that  briskness  in  dialogue  does  not  con- 
sist in  lopping  off  one  end  of  the  sentence,  repu- 
diating conjunctions,  and  abbreviating  every  word 
that  is  susceptible  of  abbreviation. 

The  merit  of  the  book,  as  of  the  lectures  of  the 
author,  lies  in  the  fenvid  earnestness  and  impas- 
sioned eloquence  with  which  the  appeals  are 
made,  but  the  animus  of  the  work  is  precisely 
what  we  disapprove  of. 

While  treasuring  the  lessons  of  the  War,  the 
passions  and  animosities  which  it  aroused  should 
be  allowed  to  subside  ;  but  Miss  Dickinson,  in 
view  of  the  coining  election,  has  waded  once 
more  through  the  blood  of  those  reeking  years, 
and  stirred  up  the  smouldering  embers  of  sectional 
hatred. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  miscegenation  can  be 
smuggled  upon  the  people  by  representing  it  in 
coukiir  de  rose^  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  unlimited  wealth,  princely  opulence, 
and  noble  martyrdom.  The  plea  of  the  Quadroon 
has  been  made  often  enough  to  class  it  among 
"  Twice-told  Tales." 

lu  the  marriage  of  Surrey  to  Miss  Ercildoune, 
he  is  represented  as  doing  a  noble  action.  But 
has  a  man  the  right  to  bring  children  into  the 
world,  who  will  stand  in  the  position  of  social  out- 
laws, simply  to  gratify  a  mad  passion  ? 

It  was  a  dramatic  and  pathetic  stroke  to  cut  off 
these  married  lovers  in  the  morning  of  life  and 
of  happiness,  but  it  was  also  a  diplomatic  one. 

They  were  youthful  then  and  defiant,  but  we 
know  that  life    under  such    circumstances    must 
eventually  be  tilled  to  the  brim  with  bitterness. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  society  when  the  fiUe  of  others,  and  those  un- 
born, are  involved  with  his,  for  in  the  end  the  in- 
dividual  will  be  crushed.     George  Eliot  delineates 
this  with  terrible  truth  in  her  Spanish  Gypsy — 
"  Such  reventre 
Is  wroutclit  by  the  long  travail  of  mankind 
On  him  who  scorns  it;  and  would  shape  his  life 
Without  obedience." 

We  entertain  a  profound  admiration  for  the 
genius  and  talent  of  Miss  Dickinson,  but  we 
cannot  think  that  the  next  generation  will  point  to 
"  What  Answer?"  as  an  indication  of  them.  ] 

Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Living.  Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  This  book  is  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  to  young  men  and  women,  by  the  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  and  subsequently  revised 
for  publication.  Though  nothing  particularly  new 
or  original  is  propounded,  Mr.  Gladden  has  placed 
the  Art  of  Life  on  a  much  broader  and  sounder 
basis  than  almost  any  other  laborer  in  the  same 
field.  Giving  a  marked  prominence  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  subject,  and  crystallizing  the  whole 
around  religion,  he  ofiers  valuable  and  practical 
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suggestions  on  mental  and  physical  culture,  and 
severely  analyzes  and  exposes  many  of  our  social 
shams. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  so  temperately  and 
yet  so  decisively  strips  off  the  gloss  and  glamour 
which  veils  what  are  called  "fashionable  vices," 
and  exposes  their  hideous  deformity. 

The  contemptuous  repugnance  toward  them 
with  which  he  inspires  the  reader  is  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  absence  of  all  rhetorical 
flourishes  or  dramatic  appeals  to  the  emotions. 
Practical  common-sense  argument,  and  perfect 
self-control,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  his 
style. 

The  mistake  which  is  made  by  the  majority  of 
writers  who  assume  to  themselves  the  ofSce  of 
social  censor  is  that,  ignoring  reason,  they  plunge 
right  out  into  the  arena,  s\tord  in  hand,  and  pro- 
ceed to  hack  and  hew  right  and  left  Fervid  and 
impassioned  eloquence,  biting  sarcasm,  and  burn- 
ing indignation  are  the  only  weapons  in  their 
armory,  and  the  thoughts  which  they  awaken  are 
of  course  as  transient  as  the  emotions  wliich  they 
excite.  They  lose  their  temper,  and  their  readers 
naturally  do  the  same,  thus  rendering  impossible 
that  equable  co-operation  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment so  essential  to  the  formation  of  any  lasting 
conviction. 

Our  author  evidently  sees  and  avoids  this,  and 
the  "plain"  conversational  ease  of  his  treatment 
is  scarcely  less  admirable  than  the  facta  he 
presents. 

Every  young  person  ought  to  read  this  book, 
but  will  they?  The  misfortune  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  is,  that  it  never  reaches  the  class  it  is  in- 
tended to  reach. 

Young  men  and  women  are  the  very  last  ones 
to  purchase  them,  and,  even  if  they  see  them,  pay 
as  httle  attention  to  sermonizings  in  books  as  to 
sermons  in  the  pulpit.  The  l)ook  will  be  read  by 
reviewers,  literary  omnivora,  ministers,  and  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  author,  with  an  occasional  hit 
in  the  right  place,  but  we  are  sometimes  inclined 
to  tliiuk  that  the  class  particularly  addressed  will 
never  be  reached  by  "  Plain  Thoughts  "  on  any 
subject. 

Where  all  the  themes  are  treated  so  ably  and 
perspicuously,  the  mentiou  of  any  particular  ones 
may  seem  superfluous,  but  we  recall  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  chapters  on  Mental  and  Physical 
Culture,  and  Marriage. 

We  venture  to  point  out  what  we  consider  an 
error  in  the  observations  on  political  economy 
which  initiates  tlie  essay  on  Stealing  as  a  Fine 
Art.  John  Stuart  Mill  takes  decided  exception 
to  the  doctrine  that  political  economy  is  a  science 
of  "  Catallactics  "  or  exchanges,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  his  Principles  demonstrate  the  vaUdity 
of  his  objection. 

Little  Women.  Boston  :,  Roberts  Brothers. 
Within  the  past  twenty  years,  the  proportions  to 
which  children's  literature  has  attained  is  well 
calculated  lo  excite  asloiiishment.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  making  of  books,  tales,  magazines,  and  papers 
for  the  young  people,  and  the  immense  circulation 
which  some  of  ihem  have  reached  shows  tliat  they 
are  recognized  as  an  important  educational  influ- 
ence. 

The  majority  of  tliem,  it  is  true,  consist  of 
puling,  do-me-good,  copy-book  morality,  calculated 


to  turn  the  stomach  of  any  sensible  child ;  but 
occasionally  somethuig  really  valuable  and  meri- 
torious is  produced.  "Little  Women"  is  one  of 
these.  'Ihe  tone  is  healthy  and  wholesome,  the 
scenes  are  natural,  and  the  incidents  varied  and 
amusing. 

Miss  Alcott  has  evidently  studied  children,  and 
is  too  appreciative  of  the  truly  beautiful  in  child- 
hood to  attempt  to  preach  them  into  siifi-backed, 
spiritless  propriety. 

The  Little  Women  of  the  author  are  of  course 
decidedly  more  lovable  and  intelligent  than  little 
women  ever  are,  and  the  humor  is  often  strained 
and  feeble ;  but,  as  Mr.  Snagsby  says,  "  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,"  the  book  is,  on  the 
wliole,  an  excellent  one  of  its  class. 

G-race  OwerCs  Engagement.  Boston :  Loring. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  short  story,  reprinted  Irom 
Blachwood' s  Magazine.  ■% 

In  passing  thi'ongh  the  latter,  it  received  many 
commendatory  notices  from  the  English  press,  and 
has  been  republished  in  one  or  two  of  our  own 
periodicals.  ' 

Its  nieris  are  certainly  considerable,  and  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  It  is  an  artist's  story,  told  by  an 
artist,  in  an  artist-like  manner. 

The  refined  atmosphere  which  pervades  the 
book — an  atmosphere  of  genius  and  ot  music — and 
the  realistic  but  elevated  tone  are  very  refieshing, 
when  compared  with  the  artificial  transcenden- 
talisms which  characterize  the  usual  attempts  to 
portra}'  a  field  of  experience  at  once  exceptional 
and  lofty.  As  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  few  short 
stories  which,  at  the  conclusion,  we  wish  were 
more  elaborate  ;  and  we  regret  that,  by  a  too  rigid 
system  of  condensation,  the  autlior  has  reduced  to 
a  pamphlet  churacters,  incidents,  and  material 
amply  sufficient  for  a  book.  The  more  so,  as  he 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  giving  them  such 
masterly  treatment. 

Modern  Women.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 
This  volume  contains  the  sharp,  sour,  and  coni- 
cal essays  on  Woman,  which  recently  attracted 
such  attention  in  the  columns  of  tlie  London 
Saturday  Review. 

Many  of  them  were  copied  in  various  American 
periodicals,  and  have  awakened  equal  interest 
here. 

The  famous  "middles"  of  The  Saturday  Revieiv 
have  always  been  marked  for  the  asperity  of  tlieir 
treatment  of  social  foibles;  but  when  the  Girl  of 
the  Period  made  its  appearance,  it  was  evident 
that  a  new  power  had  entered  the  field  armed 
cap-d-pie  for  conflict. 

Week  after  week  the  crusade  continued,  until 
the  versatility  of  the  writer  began  to  be  com- 
mented upon  equally  with  his  (or  her)  ability.  If 
polislied.  withering,  and  biting  sarcasm  could  be 
of  any  avail  in  arresting  the  surging  tide  of  dissi- 
pation upon  which  fashionable  society  has  launched, 
the  critic  of  the  "Saturday  Ileviler"  is  certainly 
entitled  to  expect  success;  but  satire  has  always, 
unfortunately,  been  more  effectual  in  tickling  the 
intellectual  palate  than  in  lopping  oft'  the  excres- 
cences of  the  body  social.  If  we  aie  to  accept 
the  dicta  of  tliis  Jeremiali,  Modern  Women  must 
be  "  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked  ;  "  but  the  mistake  which  he  makes  is  in 
supposing  that  he  has  presented  </(etype,  when  in 
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reality  lio  lias  but  presented  a  type.  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  failed  to  riiid"a  man"  more  tioui  his 
own  incapacity  to  appreciate  true  manhood  than 
because  "a  man"  did  not  exist.  Satire  is  blind 
as  well  as  love. 

Still,  tiie  air  of  temperate  moderation,  and  tlie 
absence  of  vuljjar  invective,  is  very  inarl<ed  in 
these  essays,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  elements 
of  their  success. 

They  should  be  read  by  all,  and  pondered  upon  ; 
for  however  loath  we  may  be  to  believe  tiiat  they 
justly  delineate  modern  women,  they  cert.sinly 
point  out  the  diagnoses  of  a  disease  which  is  but 
too  rapidly  spreading. 

Law  of  Human  Increase.  New  York:  Moor- 
head,  Simpson  &  Bond.  Few  questions,  since  the 
birth  of  Political  Economy,  have  been  the  theme 
of  so  much  discussion  and  the  basis  of  so  much 
speculation  as  the  law  of  Population.  From  the 
first  great  work  by  Malthus,  in  1798,  down  to 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  theories  witliout  number 
have  been  propounded,  and  disputation  has  never 
slackened.  The  leading  principle  of  Malthus  is, 
"  that  population,  when  unchecked,  increases  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  while  subsistence  increases  only 
in  an  arithmetical  ratio." 

Many  able  men  have  not  only  denied  this  axiom, 
but  have  taken  ground  almost  exactly  the  reverse. 
Still,  J.  S.  Mill  and  other  eminent  Sociologists 
are  agreed  that  if  JIalthus  did  not  discover  the 
truth,  he  pointed  the  direction  in  which  truth  lay, 
and  their  deductions  are  certainl_y  not  to  be  ignored. 

Dr.  Allen,  the  author  of  the  present  treatise, 
bases  Population  on  Physiology  and  Psychology, 
and  he  undoubtedly  proves  that  these  have  usually 
been  too  much  ignored.  His  conclusions  must  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  elementary  quantities  of 
the  great  equation  ;  but  we  cannot  concede  that 
they  form  a  basis  by  themselves  for  any  legitimate 
speculations.  They  form  but  om  of  the  factor.s, 
and  tliat  not  the  principal  one.  The  "  physical 
capacity  for  increase,"  which  is,  after  all,  the  theo- 
rem of  the  essay,  nnist  have  a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  population,  but  no  one  will  maintain 
that  population  is  ever  in  proportion  to  that  phys- 
ical capacity.  This  argues  the  existence  of  some 
other  laws,  sufficiently  powerful  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  a  natural  law,  and  which  modify  and 
subordinate  it.  Population  is,  probably,  the  most 
complex  of  all  social  problems;  causes  are  lost  in 
effects,  and  vice  versa,  and  if  Mr.  Allen  has  failed 
in  giving  us  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
he  may  claim  the  merit  of  widening  the  field  of 
discussion,  and  introducing  an  element  which,  as 
we  have  said,  has  been  too  much  ignored. 

Apart  from  its  speculative  value,  every  young 
man,  and  particularly  every  young  woman,  should 
read  this  essa3%  The  important  fiicts  and  statis- 
tics which  are  collected  deserve  attentive  perusal 
and  solemn  meditation,  and  might  do  something 
to  check  the  wild  dissipation  and  fatal  practices 
which  arc  whirling  successive  generations  with 
ever-increasiij^'  rapidity  to  a  premature  tomb. 

But  this  hope  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
the  facts  would  iin[)el  them  to  use  their  reas(;n, 
whereas  the  majority  of  om'  social  victims  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  their  brains,  except  as 
the  seat  of  sensation. 

"  Reason,"  as  Mile,  de  Menlan  says,  "  is  for  the 


reasonable,"  and  unfortunately  the  vast  majority 
are  constitutionally  superior  to  reason. 

Uand-Book  of  Poliiicn  for  1868.  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Philp  &  Solomons.  There  is  probably  no 
branch  of  human  knowledge  which  presents  itself 
to  us  in  so  many  dilTerenl  gaibs  as  does  History. 
The  cold  and  polished  productions  of  Gibbon  or 
Hume,  the  brilliant  rhetoric  of  Macaulay  or  Alison, 
and  the  ponderous  sentences  and  volumes  of  Ban- 
croft, are  all  inspired  by  the  same  Mu.se,  while  the 
dry  didacticisms  of  simple  Chronology  are  recently 
rising  to  marked  eminence  in  the  same  field. 

Some  philo.sopher  has  predicted  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  only  written  history  will 
be  the  public  Press.  We  may  venture  to  hope 
that  the  Press  will  have  improved  on  its  pres- 
ent models,  before  it  absorbs  into  itself  so  impor- 
tant a  function.  Alter  all,  we  doubt  if  any  History 
can  be  truthful  in  the  impressions  which  it  con- 
veys, as  well  as  in  the  facts  which  it  communi- 
cates, except  such  a  compilation  of  data  as  are  to 
be  found  in  this  Hand-Book.  One  important  re- 
commendation is,  that  it  awakens  tliought  in  the 
reader  instead  of  admiration,  and  this  is  Montes- 
quieu's test  of  merit. 

The  scope  of  the  work  before  us  is  scarcely  in- 
dicated in  the  title.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the  "  Poli- 
tical Manual "  for  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  and  all 
the  important  public  events  of  these  years,  preg- 
nant with  the  fate  of  our  institutions,  are  pre- 
sented, principally  in  official  documents. 

The  Manual  opens  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  goes  through  the  President's 
Proclamations,  Messages,  Speeches,  Vetoes,  &c., 
through  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  mo- 
mentous questions  of  the  last  three  years,  through 
judicial  opinions,  and  the  progress  of  Reconstruc- 
tion in  the  South,  up  to  the  Platforms  on  which 
the  two  parties  are  fighting  out  the  present  cam- 
paign. 

Many  valuable  miscellaneous  data,  such  as  the 
celebrated  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
1798,  and  the  National  Platforms  of  1852,  1856, 
1860,  and  1864,  are  also  introduced. 

The  work  is  a  valuable  one,  as  the  documents 
are  official,  and  there  are  no  comments  to  mislead. 

Knowing  the  sympathies  of  the  author,  we  ap- 
prehended partisanship  in  the  compilation  and 
arrangement;  but  Mr.  McPherson  is  either  too 
well  convinced  of  the  importance  of  his  work  to 
destroy  its  permanent  value,  or  believes  that  the 
case  of  his  party  can  stand  on  its  own  merits.  We 
believe  that  uothing  of  importance  has  been  sup- 
pressed. 

When  years  have  passed,  and  these  last  three 
are  looked  back  upon  as  the  great  crisis  in  our 
national  life,  the  value  of  the  hand-book  will 
prol)ably  be  better  appreciated  than  at  present. 
What  is  experimental  now  will  be  axiomatic  then, 
and  the  dust  of  conflict  having  cleared  away,  the 
people  will  be  prepared  to  read  the  record  and 
count  the  slain. 

Hnlf-DoUar  Edition  of  Tiunyson's  PoemK.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Everything  which  brings 
standard  literature  within  the  reach  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  must  be  considered  an  important 
element  in  their  education. 

Whatever  merit  may  accrue  to  this  class  of  en- 
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terprise  is  certainly  due  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
the  tirm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

They  have  published  many  cheap  books,  but 
never  to  our  knowledge  any  of  equivocal  reputa- 
tion—all  standard  works.  They  are  now  issuing 
a  half-dollar  edition  of  the  poets,  of  which  this  is 
one. 

It  contains  Tennyson's  poems  complete,  is  neat 
and  legible,  and  is  well  worth  the  money  to  any 
who  feel  themselves  unable  to  buy  the  more  ex- 
pensive editions. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Great  Solar  Eclipse. — At  Bombay  the 
eclipse  was  nearly  total,  as  predicted,  but  the 
weather  was  very  unfavorable  !or  observation,  and 
rain  fell  at  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce,  however,  that  the 
eclipse  has  been  successfully  observed  by  two  ex- 
peditions at  least,  though  little  is  known  as  yet 
respecting  the  results  which  have  been  arrived  at 
by  the  observers.  Telegrams  have  been  received 
almost  simultaneously  from  Major  Teuuant,  who 
commanded  the  expedition  sent  out  bj'  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  from  Dr.  Janssen,  wlio  com- 
manded the  French  expedition.  JMajor  Tennant 
states  tliat  light  lieeey  clouds  covered  the  sky,  but 
that  the  eclipse  has  been,  in  the  mam,  succes.sfully 
observed.  His  party  had  undertaken  the  duly  of 
photographing  tiie  eclipse.  The  Government 
of  India  had  obtained  from  England  a  New- 
tonian reflector,  specially  constructed  for  the 
occasion.  M.  Janssen  states,  in  a  telegram  for- 
warded to  Paris,  and  thence  to  the  Koyal 
Astronomical  Society,  that  the  eclipse  has  been 
successfully  observed.  The  spectrum  of  the  red 
protuberances,  which  are  seen  around  the  black 
disk  of  the  moon  during  totality,  and  whicli  have 
long  since  been  j)roved  to  belong  to  the  sun,  has 
been  found  to  present  a  very  remarkable  and  un- 
expected appearance.  What  this  appearance  is 
he  does  not  tell  us ;  but  one  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  spectrum  is  that  the  pro- 
tuberances themselves  are  gaseous.  There  are 
few  observations  more  simple  and  conclusive  than 
those  b\'  which  tlie  general  character  of  a  self- 
luminous  object  is  determined  by  spectroscopic 
analysis.  The  rainbow-colored  streak  of  light 
which  indicates  that  the  source  of  light  is 
a  luminous  solid  or  liquid ;  the  colored  streak 
crossed  by  dark  lines,  which  indicates  that,  before 
reaching  us,  the  light  from  such  a  source  has 
passed  througli  absorptive  vapors ;  and  the  spec- 
trum consisting  of  briglit  liiies  only,  which  indi- 
cates the  source  of  light  is  a  luminous  gas ; — all 
these  spectra  are  so  readily  distinguishable  inttr 
se,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  veriest  beginner  to 
mistake  oue  for  another.  Thus  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  certain  that  the  nature  of  the 
colored  prominences  has  now  been  definitively 
settled.  Those  enormous  masses  of  luminous 
matter,  some  of  which  exceed  the  earth  many 
hundreds  of  times  in  volume,  are  now  known  to 
be  great  gas-heaps.  It  liad  been  supposed  that 
they  were  solar  clouds,  formed  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  metallic  vapors  which  exist  within  tiie 
solar  almosphore  into  liquid  globules,  in  a  manner 
precisely  corresponding  to  the  formation  of  aqueous 


clouds  in  our  own  atmosphere.  This  view  will 
now,  in  all  probability,  have  to  be  definitively 
abandoned.  Yet  that  the  prominences  are  formed 
by  some  sort  of  condensation  taking  p'ace  within 
the  solar  atmosphere  seems  almost  indisputable; 
so  that  the  evidence  we  now  have  would  seem 
to  show  that,  as  a  modern  astronomer  has  suggested, 
the  tierce  heat  which  exists  in  the  sun's  immediate 
neighborhood  is  sufficient  to  "melt  solid  matter, 
turn  liquids  into  vapors,  even  vapors  into  some 
still  more  subtle  form." — Daily  News. 

The  Wonders  of  Modern  Chemistry. — About 
100  tons  of  guano  from  Sombi'ora,  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  reshipped  at  Southan:pton,  last  week, 
for  Birmingham,  to  assist  in  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer  matches.  Mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  this 
guano  is  converted  into  an  excellent  manure.  If, 
instead  of  being  made  into  manure,  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  extracted  from  it,  the  extract  is  made  to 
form  the  igniting  property  of  lucifer  matches. 
Thus  the  same  material  that  raises  the  food  of 
man  and  beast  lights  the  cigar.  It  builds  up  the 
hay-rick  and  wheat-stack,  and  helps  to  form  the 
instrument  with  which  the  incendiary  burns  them 
down.  Wealthy  farmers,  and  street  Arabs,  who 
sell  halfpenny  boxes  of  lucifer  matches,  are  often 
dependent  on  the  excretions  of  sea-birds  who  fre- 
quent a  desert  rock  in  the  We^t  Indies. 

Expeditions  to  the  North  Pole. — As  we  ventured 
to  aniicipate  (says  the  Daily  Neius),  the  conmiander 
of  tlie  Germania  has  had  to  give  up  the  plan  of 
making  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  in  a  high 
latitude.  Availing  himself,  in  all  probability,  of 
information  brought  him  by  captains  engaged  in 
the  Greenland  whale  fishery.  Captain  Koldewey 
would  seem  to  have  made  his  way  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  through  the  masses  of  ice  which 
were  collecting  themselves  in  a  compact  mass 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland.  We  now 
hear  of  him  in  latitude  80-^-  degrees  north,  and  in 
longitude  5  degrees  east.  He  is  now  to  the  north- 
west of  Spitzbergen,  and  in  the  exact  course  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  We  cannot  but  think  that  he 
has  greatly  improved  his  prospects  of  reaching 
the  North  Pole  this  year.  Others,  indeed,  have 
been  as  far  north  as  he  has,  and  in  the  same  tiavor- 
able  track.  But  the  Germania  is  a  steamship, 
and  in  Arctic  navigation  a  steamship  has  immense 
advantages  over  a  sailing  vessel.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  opinion  which  most  of  the  ablest 
modern  Arctic  seamen  entertain,  that  a  widely  ex- 
tended sea  surrounds  the  North  Pole  iu  sunnner, 
then  Captain  Koldewey  has  only  to  penetrate  a 
comparatively  narrow  belt  of  ice  fields  to  find 
himself  on  the  waters  of  the  Polhynia,  wiiich  is 
now  among  the  mysteries  of  science.  In  travel- 
ling northwards  he  will  not  be  exposing  his  crew 
to  a  greater  intensity  of  cold  than  that  from  which 
they  have  suffered  iu  lower  latitudes.  It  is  un- 
known where  the  true  northern  poles  of  cold  lie 
in  summer,  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  are 
three — one  lying  in  the  northern  parts  of  Green- 
land, anotlier  near  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  tlnrd 
near  Behring's  Straits.  The  Germania,  when  last 
heard  of,  was  almost  exactly  midway  between  the 
two  former  points,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  every  mile  of  her  nortluvard  coiu'se  will 
bring  her  into  a  warmer  climate.  Nor  is  it 
likely   that,   iu  case   she   should   have   to   winter 
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near  the  pole,  lior  crew  would  suffer  from  nearly 
so  great  an  intensity  of  cold  as  that  to  which 
the  crews  of  sliips  which  have  wintered  near  Mel- 
ville Island  have  been  exposed.  There  are  known 
to  be  two  northern  poles  of  cold,  and  of  these 
neither  lies  near  the  north  pole  of  the  earth. 
•  The  Swedish  expedition  has  been  less  .successful 
hitherto  than  tlie  German.  Whereas  the  latter 
reached  Bear  Island  on  July  5,  the  former  did 
not  arrive  there  until  July  22,  and  remained  milil 
July  25.  Three  weeks  lost  from  the  short  Arctic 
summer  will  seriously  affect  the  prospects  of  the 
Swedish  expedition.  It  is  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible, however,  that  bolli  expeditions  should  prove 
successful. 

The  Origin  of  Tea.— Darma,  a  very  religious 
prince,  son  of  Kasinwo,  an  Indian  king,  and  the 
twent^'-eightli  descendant  of  Tiaka,  a  negro  mon- 
arch (1023  B.  c),  lauded  in  China  in  the  year  a.  d. 
150.  Probably  a  Brahmin  or  a  Buddhist  of  great 
austerity,  he  employed  all  his  care  lo  diffuse  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  for  this  purpose  denied  him- 
self rest,  sleep,  and  relaxation.  He  lived  in  the 
open  air,  and  devoted  himself  day  and  night  to 
prayer  and  contemplation  of  the  nature  and  bene- 
ticence  of  God,  aiming  at  eventual  absorption  into 
the  Divine  essence,  when  piiriried  by  long  prayer, 
fast,  and  vigil.  Flesh  is  flesh,  however.  After 
several  years,  worn  out  by  want  of  food  and  sleep, 
Darma,  the  great  and  good,  invol|intarily  closed 
his  eyes,  and  after  that  slept  soundly,  reckless 
of  anything  but  rest.  Before  dawn  he  awoke,  full 
of  sorrow  and  despair  at  having  thus  broken  his 
vow,  snatclied  up  a  knife  and  cut  off  both  his 
offending  eyelids.  When  it  grew  light  he  discov- 
ered that  two  beautiful  shrubs  had  grown  from 
them,  and  eating  some  of  the  leaves,  he  was  pres- 
ently filled  with  new  joy,  courage,  and  strength 
to  pursue  his  holy  meditation.s.  The  new  plant 
was  the  tea  plant,  and  Darma  recommended  the 
use  of  it  to  his  disciples  and  followers.  Ivempfer 
gives  a  portrait  of  this  Cliinese  and  Japanese  saint, 
at  whose  feet  there  is  always  a  reed  to  indicate 
that  he  had  traversed  seas  and  rivers,  and  had 
come  from  alar.  The  legend  seems  to  prove  that 
from  the  earliest  times  tea  was  known  among  stu- 
dents and  austere  people  as  a  dispeller  of  drowsiness. 
Its  first  use  was  no  doubt  accidental,  as  was  that 
of  coffee,  the  virtues  of  which,  the  Arab  legend 
says,  were  discovered  by  some  goats,  who  had 
browsed  on  the  leaves  of  the  coflee  plant,  and  be- 
came unusually  lively  after  their  meal.  It  is  a 
singular  (act,  too,  that  Jesuit  writers  who  visited 
China  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  expressly  state 
that  they  used  the  herb  tea  common  among  the 
Chinese,  and  found  that  it  kept  their  ej-es  open, 
and  lessened  the  fatigue  of  writing  sermons  and 
hearing  absolutions  that  lasted  late  into  the  night. 
No  doubt  tlie  figure  of  Darma  and  his  reed  could 
be  found  on  old  china. — All  the  Year  Round. 

Hoiu  the  Monkeys  hecame  Men. — Some  of  the 
savages  in  south-eastern  Africa  believe  that  the 
souls  of  their  ancestors  return  to  earth  clad  in  the 
forms  of  monkeys,  which  on  that  account  are  pet- 
ted and  reverenced.  The  notion  that  men  are  in 
some  way  related  to  monkeys  is  not  lo  be  won- 
dered at  in  untaught  nations,  and  hence  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  a  peculiar  view  of  it  among 
the  natives  of  western  India.     In  one  of  the  Gov- 


ernment reports  of  the  district  of  Kolhapoor,  we 
find  the  following  curious  example  of  what  we 
refer  to.  The  extract  is  a  translated  essay  on  the 
origin  of  the  Europeans  and  some  otlier  nations, 
and  was  produced  during  his  examination  by  one 
of  the  Kolhapoor  aspirants  for  a  Govertunent  situ- 
ation: "Pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  followers, 
tlie  monkeys,  while  at  war  witli  Rawun,  King  of 
Lunka  (Ceylon),  Ramas  wished  to  give  them  a 
banquet;  but.  as  the  monkeys  possessed  no  taste 
to  appreciate  the  feast,  ho  created  two  lakes,  one 
having  power  to  transform  the  monkeys  on  bath- 
ing into  human  beings,  and  the  other  lo  restore 
them  to  their  original  shapes.  Eighteen  leaders 
or  chiefs  of  the  monkeys,  however,  after  the 
change,  objected  to  their  original  forms,  as  they 
preferred  remaining  human  beings;  and  to  elude 
Ramas'  resentment,  tliey  had  recourse  to  Seeta, 
his  wife,  who  left  them  afloat  on  the  great  sea  on 
eighteen  rfrones  (leaves  formed  into  round  platters), 
and  gave  them  her  blessing,  that  they  should  be 
supreme  lords  of  whatever  coast  they  might  reach. 
The  descendants  of  twelve  of  these  transforuud 
monkeys  are  now  enjoying  great  power  in  the  lands 
they  respectively  reached,  and  the  dronen  were 
formed  by  them  into  hats,  which  they  now  wear 
on  their  heads.     Their  names  are — 

1.  The  Seikhs.  7.  Tlie  Firungee. 

2.  Tlie  Masoosee.  8.  The  English. 

3.  Tlie  Purutkal.  !).  The  Portakesee. 

4.  The  French.  10.  The  Moguls. 

6.  The  Alle.  11.  The  Chinese,  and 

6.  The  Dutch.  12.  The  Mali  Chinese." 

We  commend  this  Hindoo  legend  to  the  notice  of 

our  modern  advocates  of"  the  development  theorj'." 

The  Bone  Caves  of  Brazil  and  their  History. — 
The  Po])ular  Science  Review  of  Scandinavia  con- 
tains a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Brazilian 
bone  caves,  by  Professor  Reinhart.  The  Pro- 
fessor's conclusions  have  been  tlius  formulated  by 
a  contemporary:  "1.  During  the  post-pliocene 
epoch,  Brazil  was  inhabited  by  a  very  rich  mam- 
malian fauna,  of  which  the  recent  one  might  al- 
most be  said  to  be  a  mere  fraction  or  a  crippled 
remnant,  as  many  of  its  genera,  even  families  and 
sub-orders,  have  vanished,  and  very  few  been 
added  in  more  recent  times.  2.  During  the  whole 
post-pliocene  epoch,  the  Brazilian  mammalian 
fauna  had  the  same  peculiar  character  which  now 
distinguishes  the  South  American  fauna,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Old  World ;  the  extinct  genera 
belonging  to  groups  and  families  that  to  this  very 
day  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  South  America. 
Only  two  of  its  genera,  the  one  extinct  (mastodon), 
the  other  still  living  (the  horse),  belong  to  families 
that  in  our  epoch  are  limited  to  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  3.  All  the  mammalian  orders  were 
not  in  the  same  degree  richer  in  genera  in  former 
times  than  now.  'Yhs  Britta,  Ungidata,  ProJtoscidea, 
and,  lastly,  the  Feroi,  have  relatively  suffered  the 
greatest  losses.  Some  orders,  for  instance  the 
Cheiroptera  end  Simite,  number  perhaps  even 
more  genera  now  than  formerly.  4.  The  post- 
pliocene  mammalian  fauna  of  South  America 
differed  much  more  from  the  modern  one,  and  was 
especially  more  rich  in  peculiar  genera,  now  ex- 
tinct, than  the  corresponding  fauna  of  the  Old 
World.  5.  The  scantiue.ss  of  great  mammalia — 
one  might  say  the  dwarf-like  stamp  impressed 
upon   the  South  American    mammalian  fauna  of 
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our  days,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  was  much  less  observable,  or  rather 
did  not  exist  in  the  prehistoric  fauna.  The  post- 
pliocene  mastodonts,  macraudienice,  and  toxodonts 
of  Brazil,  its  many  gigantic  armadillos  and  sloths, 
could  well  rival  the  elephants,  rhinoceros,  and 
hippopotami,  which  during  the  same  period  roamed 
over  the  soil  of  Europe." 


VARIETIES. 

Co-operative  Life  Insurance. — Since  the  benefi- 
cent results  of  life  insurance,  as  a  preventive  of 
suffering  and  of  crime,  have  been  recognized  in 
every  country  capable  of  comprehending  complex 
monetary  transactions,  many  plans  have  been 
tried  and  various  improvements  made,  all  tend- 
ing more  or  less  to  the  advantage  of  the  insured, 
"with  some  companies,  there  is  simply  the  pay- 
ment of  a  specified  annual  sum,  for  which  a  speci- 
fied amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  in- 
sured, after  liis  death.  With  others,  the  insured 
become  stockholders,  and  partalce  in  the  profits 
of  the  corporation. 

Of  course  the  primary  consideration  in  taking 
out  a  life-poUcy  is  its  cost.  This,  especially  to  a 
poor  man,  is  of  paramount  importance.  If  by  one 
plan  of  insurance  he  can  get  $5,000,  in  case  of 
death,  for  $3i)  per  annum,  whereas,  by  another 
plan  it  will  cost  him  $100,  the  advantages  of  the 
former  are  unquestionable. 

The  Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 
just  established  in  this  city,  is  based  ou  a  plan 
which  seems  simpler  than  any  hitherto  tried,  and 
yet  comprises  the  principles  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  all  insurance.  Co-operation,  which 
has  performed  such  wonders  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustry, is  brought  to  bear  here,  and  each  member 
of  each  class  is  insured  by  every  other  member 
of  the  same  class,  the  Association  being  only  the 
bureau  through  which  this  is  done.  Men  living 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  utterly  un- 
known to  each  other,  are  thus  made  to  become, 
as  it  were,  integral  parts  of  one  body,  the  whole 
organism  laboring  for  the  good  of  each  member. 

The  members  of  the  association  are  divided  out 
into  separate  and  independent  classes,  according 
to  age,  each  class  being  limited  to  five  thousand. 
Now  the  science  of  statistics  enables  us  to  com- 
pute with  the  utmost  accuracy  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  a  given  number.  In  every  one  thousand 
persons  fi^re  will  die  each  year,  or  twenty-five  in 
five  thousand. 

Placing  the  average  high,  we  may  say  thirty  in 
five  thousand  will  die  each  year,  and  the  expense 
of  insurance  will  thus  be  $6  initiation  fee,  $1  10 
on  the  death  of  each  member,  or  $33,  which  makes 
$oi)  tlie  first  year,  and  $33  each  succeeding  year, 
for  a  policy  of  $5,000.  This  certainly  brings  fife 
insurance  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 

The  officers  and  trustees  of  this  association  are 
gentlemen  of  honor  and  integrity.  The  president 
is  personally  known  to  us,  and  all  are  men  of 
financial  standing  in  the  community.  We  would 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  details  of 
the  plan,  as  exhibited  on  the  outside  page  of  cover. 

National  Libraries  in  Spain. — The  Annual  of 
Public  Instruction,  publi.slied  at  Madrid,  contains 
some  interesting  details  of  tlie  national  libraries 


in  Spain.  The  number  of  volumes  contained  in 
tlio.se  establishments  is  1,166,595,  spread  over  tiie 
capital  and  the  provinces.  The  library  of  Madrid 
alone  contains  300,000,  that  of  the  Central  Uni- 
versity 300,000,  of  Barcelona  136,0u0,  and  of 
Salamanca  55,000.  There  are  similar  institutions 
not  only  on  the  continent,  but  in  the  Balearic  and 
Canary  Isles.  That  of  Palma  and  Majorca  con- 
tains 35,0GU  volumes,  and  that  of  Mahon  nearly 
11.000.  As  to  the  archives,  the  entire  history  of 
the  country,  of  its  customs,  and  political  life  may 
be  said  to"  be  represented  in  them.  There  are 
70,278  packets  of  papers  in  the  old  palace  of 
Sirnancas,  35,000  at  Alcalade  Ilenares,  34,000  in 
the  archives  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon,  and  97,- 
000  in  the  national  historical  record  office.  At 
Valentia,  Corunna,  and  Majorca  there  exists  an 
immense  number  of  papers,  manuscript  volumes, 
account  books,  and  parchments,  preserved  with 
care,  and  which  show  the  interest  Spain  has 
never^  ceased  to  take  in  written  monuments  and 
serious  studies.  The  same  publication  contains 
also  some  indications  concerning  the  general  slate 
of  instruction  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent 
Islands.  There  are  27,000  infant  schools,  attended, 
according  to  the  last  census,  by  1,500,000  chil- 
dren ;  77  institutions  for  training  teachers,  and  5 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind.  With  respect  to 
secondary  instruction  there  are  two  establishments 
ol'  the  first  class,  16  of  the  second,  32  of  the  third, 
and  14  local  institutions.  There  arc  10  univer- 
sities for  teaching  theology,  law,  medicine,  phar- 
macy, the  sciences,  literature,  and  philosophy. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  special 
schools,  of  which  11  are  for  the  fine  arts,  1  for 
music  and  declamation,  2  for  manufactures,  1  for 
diplomacy,  5  for  commerce,  and  17  for  navigation  ; 
also  29  boarding-schools,  and  118  private  establish- 
ments. The  Budget  of  Public  Instruction  amounts 
to  22,428,090  reals,  but  the  sums  raised  for  the 
same  object  in  the  provinces  and  the  communes 
increase  the  total  amount  expended  on  educational 
purposes  to  110,000,000  of  reals. 

A  Curious  Coincidence. — The  Monitexir  informs 
us  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Queen  of  Madagascar'  orders  were  issued  for  a 
national  mourning,  which  was  to  last  three 
months.  During  that  period  ladies  were  to  wear 
no  garment  that  covered  the  bosom  or  feU  below 
the  "knee.  The  "effect,"  says  the  Moniteur,  was 
"peculiar."  We  are  surprised  at  the  remark, 
considering  that  in  Paris,  and  certainly  in  London, 
a  similar  costume  is  now  perfectly  common.  The 
only  difference  between  Madagascar  and  either 
metropolis,  that  we  can  see,  is  that  in  the  former 
women  go  about  half-dressed  in  obedience  to  su- 
perior orders  for  a  limited  period  and  in  moments 
of  grief;  whereas  amongst  us  they  indulge  in  the 
"  peculiar  effect "  in  hours  of  supposed  gayety, 
and  threaten  to  continue  to  do  so  for  an  indetinito 
time.  We  suppose  it  is  only  another  illustiation 
of  extremes  meeting.  Perhaps  when  the  fashion- 
able females  of  England  are  compelled  by  some 
calamity  or  other  to  go  into  mourning,  they  will 
once  more  dress  themselves,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Luther  Monument  at  Worms.— The  monument 
was  inaugurated  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  there 
being  also  present  ihe  King  of  Wurlemberg,  the 
Prince  Royal  of    Prussia,  the   Grand   Dukes   of 
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SiixeWeimar  and  Hesse,  Prince  William  of  Ba- 
den, and  an  immense  concourse  of  spectiitois. 
When  tlie  monument  was  uncovered,  salvoes  of 
artillery  were  d  scliarged  in  honor  of  the  event. 
The  lollowintr  telegram  was  sent  to  the  King  of 
I'russia  by  Queen  Victoria:  "Pray  express  to 
tlie  Connnittee  for  the  erection  of  the  Luther 
memorial  my  most  hearty  congratulations  upon 
the  sui'ces.slul  completion  of  their  task.  Protes- 
ant  England  cordially  sytnpathizes  with  an  occa- 
sion which  unites  the  Protestant  princes  and 
peoples  of  Germany." 

We  are  given  a  very  good  description  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  liouse,  his  children,  and  himself.  Of 
the  poet's  personal  appearance  the  writer  says  : — 

"A  man  above  the  middle  height,  and  although 
not  stout,  solid  and  well-proportioned;  head  now 
a  little  bent,  a  noble,  poetic  head,  with  long,  wav- 
ing hair,  nearly  white,  reaching  almost  to  the 
shoulder ;  forehead  high  and  square,  tlie  hair 
blushed  wtll  back;  blue,  brilliant,  genial  eyes — 
true  eyes  of  a  poet — which  observe  everything;  a 
long  nose,  a  long  moustache,  which  creeps  down 
and  joins  a  flowing  white  beard  that  rests  upon 
the  breast;  the  hair  and  beard  not  too  sprucely 
arranged,  carelessly  and  naturally  disposed ;  tho 
whole  countenance  naturally  handsome,  active, 
wide  aicuke,  beaming  with  unusual  intelligence." 

Explanation  Extraordinary. — As  some  anxiety 
seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  certain  French 
politicians  as  to  the  real  objects  of  Her  Majesty's 
trip  to  Lucerne,  we  are  happy  to  inform  them  that 
they  are — 

L  The  establishment  of  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  England,  Spain,  Italy, 
Russia,  the  Pope,  Austiia,  Sweden,  and  Monte- 
negro, for  the  total  absorption  of  Fratice  by  the 
various  members  of  this  new  Grand  Alliance. 

2.  The  propagation  of  Orleanist  documents 
throughout  France,  by  means  of  white  mice  trained 
for  that  purpose. 

S.  The  total  removal  of  the  Alps,  and  rearrange- 
ment of  the  same  as  an  ice  barrier  around  the 
coasts  ol'  England,  provided  only  that  the  Wen- 
ham  Lake  Ice  Company  can  be  induced  to  con- 
sent to  the  measure. 

4.  The  creation  of  large  vineyards  all  round 
the  Swiss  J.akes,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the 
French  champagne  trade. 

The  Importance  of  Sleep. — There  is  no  fact 
more  clearly  established  in  the  physiology  of  man 
than  this,  that  the  brain  expends  its  energies  and 
itself  durii  g  the  hoiu's  of  wakefulness,  and  that 
these  are  recuperated  during  sleep ;  if  the  recu- 
peration does  not  equal  the  expenditure,  the  brain 
withers — this  is  insanity.  Tiius  it  is  that,  in  early 
English  history,  persons  who  were  condemned  to 
death  by  being  prevented  from  sleeping,  always 
died  raving  maniacs;  thus  it  is,  also,  that  those 
who  are  starved  to  death  become  insane;  the 
brain  is  not  nourished,  and  they  cannot  sleep. 
Tlie  practical  inferences  are  these: — 1.  Those  who 
think  most,  who  do  most  brain-work,  require  most 
sleep.  2.  That  time  saved  from  necessary  sleep 
is  infallibly  destructive  to  mind,  body,  and  estate. 
3.  Give  yourself,  your  children,  your  servants — 
give  all  that  are  under  you  the  fullest  amount  of 
sleep  they  will  take,  by  compelling  them  to  go  to 
bed  at  some  regular  early  hour,  and  to  rise  in  the 


morning  the  mninpnt  they  awake;  and,  within  a 
fortnight,  nature,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the 
rising  sun,  will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep  the 
moment  enough  repo.se  has  been  secured  for  the 
wants  of  the  system.  Thi.s  is  the  only  safe  and 
sufficient  rule  ;  and,  as  to  the  question  iiow  much 
sleep  any  one  requires,  each  must  be  a  rule  for 
himself;  great  Nature  will  never  fail  to  write  it 
out  to  the  observer  under  the  regulations  just 
given. — Dr.  Sjncer. 

A  Russian  Peter  the  Hermit.— The  population 
in  Russia  are  at  this  moment  being  greatly  excited 
by  the  preaching  of  an  old  Muscovite  peasant, 
named  Alexis  Alexandiovitch,  who,  alter  a  seclu- 
sion of  several  years,  appeared  in  the  district  of 
Samara,  declaring  himself  a  prophet.  He  is  now 
going  from  place  to  place  announcing  the  ap- 
proHcliing  destruction  of  the  Crescent,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  Greek  Cross  for  it  on  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  The  Russian 
Government  allows  every  liberty  of  action  and 
language  to  this  popular  agitator,  who  besides 
does  not  attack  the  laws  or  the  admini.slration  in 
any  way  ;  his  doctrines  are  those  of  the  old  Rus- 
sian party. 

The  Grent  Female  Excitement. — <  )ne  of  the  sen- 
sations of  the  scientilic  holiday  at  Norwich  seems 
to  have  been  created  by  a  lady  on  Tuesday.  The 
Section  of  Economic  Siience  is  hardly  the  one  iu 
which  we  should  expect  a  lady  to  shine,  but  Miss 
Becker  took  it  by  storm,  and  carried  everything 
before  her.  The  very  title  of  her  paper  was  a 
challenge.  Its  subject  was  a  woman's  rights  and 
wrongs ;  but  it  ignored  the  very  word  woman, 
and  boldly  challenged  the  consideration  of  "-the 
supiposed  differences  in  the  minds  of  the  two  sexes 
of  man."  Miss  Becker  pleaded  for  the  equality  of 
the  two  sexef?,  but  she  practically  asserted  the 
superiority  of  that  "sex  of  man"  to  which  she 
herself  belongs.  When  Miss  Becker  concluded,  a 
member  of  the  other  "sex  of  man" — Mr.  Joseph 
Payne — naturally  thought,  that  as  his  time  had 
come,  he  might  read  his  paper;  but  the  crowded 
audience  had  been  so  excited  by  the  vindication 
of  the  feminine  intellect  that  the  sterner  sex  had 
not  a  chance.  The  Section  would  not  have  even 
hurried  extracts  from  Mr.  Payne's  paper:  all  that 
it  would  do  was  to  discuss  Miss  Becker.  Into 
this  discussion  both  "sexes  of  man"  seem  to  have 
entered  warmly,  but  it  ended  in  the  entire  rout  of 
the  advocates  of  feminine  inferiority.  Miss  Becker 
claimed  for  lier  own  '•  sex  of  man  "  quite  equal 
faculties  with  the  other  sex,  and  she  demanded 
for  it  an  exactly  similar  training.  She  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the 
needle  would  be  as  strange  in  the  hand  of  a 
woman  as  a  spinningmachiite  is  in  tiie  present 
day.  But  Miss  Becker  is  decidedly  wrong.  Each 
sex  has  its  sphere,  and  in  its  sphere  is  first.  That 
of  woman  is  the  affections,  that  of  man  is  the 
reason,  and  nothing  but  confusion  can  come  of 
claiming  equality  for  both  sexes  in  the  sphere  of 
either. 

Russia  in  the  Present  Day. — As  regards  Russia, 
we  may  observe,  before  going  further,  that  her 
relations  to  tho  rest  of  Europe  have  not  been  less 
affected  by  the  events  of  the  ISist  few  year.-*  than 
those  of  otner  States.  Her  position,  both  external 
and  internal,  is  no  longer  such  as    it  was  before 
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the  Crimean  and  Danish  wars.  She  no  longer 
exercises  that  mischievous  and  unwholesome 
power  over  Prussia  and  tlie  small  German  States, 
which  paralyzed  their  independence  and  destroyed 
the  influence  of  the  German  race  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  a 
state  of  things  would  be  incompatible  with  a 
united  Germany,  with  free  German  institutions, 
and  witii  a  Prussian  policy  no  longer  guided  by 
family  alliances  and  personal  sympathies.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  national  movement  is  unques- 
tionably taking  place  in  Russia:  while  intercourse 
with  the  resc  of  tlie  world,  and  the  influence  of 
new  ideas  arising  out  of  modern  civilization,  which 
even  Russian  despotism  cannot  prevent,  are  gradu- 
ally leading  to  the  diffusion  of  liberal  opinions, 
and  of  views  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  people 
and  the  duties  of  Governments,  which  must  pro- 
duce, sooner  or  later,  vast  changes  in  the  political 
condition  of  Russia  herself. — Si.  Paul's. 

Enormous  Head-Dresses. — With  the  commence- 
meut  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  hair-dressiug  be- 
came an  intricate  and  difticult  science,  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  several  elaborate  publications. 
To  raise  up  the  lofty  pile  of  hair,  and  fill  it  out 
with  materials  to  give  it  due  elasticity,  to  arrange 
the  vast  curls  that  flanked  it,  and  to  give  grace 
to  the  feathers  and  flowers  with  which  it  was 
crowned,  was  not  within  the  capacity  of  e very- 
vulgar  coiffeur.  The  interior  of  the  mass  which 
rose  above  the  head  was  filled  with  wool,  tow, 
hemp,  etc,  and  the  quantity  of  pomatum,  and 
other  materials  nsed  with  it,  must  have  produced 
an  efiect  calculated  to  disgust  all  who  were  not 
absolutely  mad  upon  fashion.  An  ode  to  the 
ladies  in  HtiS,  printed  in  the  "  New  Foundling 
tlospital  for  Wit,"  describes  the  lover's  astonish- 
ment at  his  mistress's  head-dress : 

"  When  he  views  your  tresses  thin, 
Tortured  by  some  French  friseur ; 
Horse-hair,  hemp,  and  wool  within, 
Garnished  with  a  diamond  skewer; 

"  When  he  scents  the  mingled  steam 

■Which  your  plaster'd  heads  are  rich  in. 
Lard  and  meal,  and  clouted  cream. 
Can  he  love  a  walking  kitchen?  " 

American  Watches. — In  no  branch  of  manufac- 
tures has  America  competed  more  successfully 
with  Europe  than  iti  that  of  watches  and  clock.s. 

The  American  Watch  Company  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  produces  watches  which,  for  durability,  re- 
liability as  time-keepers,  and  perfection  of  finish, 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  while,  as  they  are 
made  altogether  by  machinery,  they  are  decidedly 
cheaper  than  any  imported  ones.  The  thousands 
of  them  which  are  now  in  use,  and  their  adoption 
on  all  the  railways,  attest  their  superior  value. 

Messrs.  Howard  &  Co ,  of  this  city,  are  now 
offering  these  watches  at  very  low  prices,  and  all 
who  are  contemplating  p\n-cha.ses  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  name.  The  Gorham  silver  and 
silver  plated  ware,  with  a  rare  assortment  of  mi.s- 
collaneous  jeweller}-,  will  always  be  found  at  the 
store  of  this  firm. 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  i/ot^cw-c?  t£-  Co.,  on  third 
page  of  cover. 
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Sunset. — This  is  a  new  chromo  just  issued  by 
L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

When  we  say  that  the  painting,  from  which 
"  Sunset "  is  copied,  is  by  Bierstadt,  that  the  scene 
is  California,  and  tliat  the  chromo  is  b}'-  Messrs. 
Prang,  the  vocabulary  of  our  praise  is  exhausted. 
No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  merits  of  the 
"  Barefooted  Boy,"  and  other  pictures  published 
by  this  firm,  will  require  any  elaborate  comment 
on  this. 

The  original  painting  has  already  attracted 
some  attention  as  one  of  Bierstadt's  choicest  "  bits  " 
of  landscape.  Mountain,  and  river,  and  trees,  and 
sky,  are  presented  in  soft  and  delicious  harmony, 
while  the  sinking  sun  throws  a  golden  halo  over 
all.  No  living  thing  disturbs  the  solitude  of  the 
scene,  save  a  couple  of  waler-fowl  swooping  low 
over  the  serene  waters. 

Nauglit  but  the  hand  of  the  artist  can  portray 
this  hour  of  sunset, 

"  Wlien  color  glows  unglittering,  and  the 
soul  of  visible  things  shows  silent  happiness," 
words  ever  seem  impotent  and  crude. 

So  much  for  the  picture;  ;_novv  lor  the  execu- 
tion. 

We  think  that  "Sunset"  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  chromo  yet  issued.  It  is  evidently  brought 
out  with  great  care,  and  is  probably  as  irearly 
perfect  as  any  mechanical  process  of  painting  can 
be. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  of  chromo-lithography  as  an  edu- 
cational influence. 

We  know  that  it  has  become  quite  the  thing 
among  tlie  champions  of  Higli  Art  to  decry  this 
process,  and  even  to  revile  what  are  called  "  the 
pretensions "  of  Mr.  Prang,  but  we  can  only  re- 
iterate what  we  have  said  in  a  former  number,  that 
chromo-htluigrapliy  will  be  a  powerful  influence 
in  popularizing  the  love  of  Art.  Mr.  Prang  him- 
self would,  probably,  be  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that  an  original  painting  by  a  good  artist  is  infi- 
nilely  superior  to  any  chromo,  but  the.se  paintings 
are  held  at  such  prices  as  to  place  them  entirely 
above  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Many  a  man  can  afford  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  a 
chromo,  which  would  be  infinitely  superior  to  any 
picture  he  may  now  possess,  who  would  be  wholly 
unable  to  pay  a  couple  of  hundred  for  an  original 
painting. 

It  is  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  this  large  class  that 
Mr.  Prang  has  devoted  himself,  and  we  believe 
that  he  has  done  it  well  and  conscieniiouslj'.  That 
he  does  it  to  "make  money"  is  no  accusation  at 
all ;  we  discover  that  many  artists  paint  pictures 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  whether  he  labors  in  one  branch  of  the 
art  or  in  another,  and  if  ilr.  Prang  has  succeeded 
in  satisfying  a  popular  want,  his  success  should 
surely  not  detract  from  his  merit.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Prang  is  developing  a  taste  in  the  people 
which  will  ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
ai'tists  themselves,  and  the  next  generation  of 
them  will  realize  it 

We  will  send  "Sunset"  (price  $10)  to  any  one 
who  will  send  us  five  new  subscribers  to  The 
Eclectic  Magazine. 
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HE   KNEW  HE  WAS   RIGHT. 

BY    AXTilOXY   TROLLOPE. 

Chapter  I. 

SHOWING   HOW    AVRATH   BEC4AN. 

When"  Louis  Trevelyan  was  twenty- 
four  years  old  he  had  all  the  world  be- 
fore him  where  to  clioose;  and,  among 
other  things,  he  chose  to  go  to  the  Man- 
darin Islands,  and  there  fell  in  love  with 
Emily  Ivowley,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Mar- 
madnke  the  governor.  Sir  ]\[armaduke 
Rowley,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  a 
respectable  middle-aged  public  servant, 
in  good  repute,  ^^ho  had,  however,  as 
yet  achieved  for  himself  neither  an  ex- 
alted position  nor  a  large  fortune.  He 
had  been  governor  of  many  islands,  and 
had  never  lacked  employment ;  and  now, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  found  himself  at  tlie 
Mandarins,  with  a  salary  of  £3,000  a 
year,  living  in  a  teinperature  at  which 
80°  in  the  shade  is  considered  to  be  cool, 
with  eight  daughters,  and  not  a  shilling 
saved.  A  governor  at  the  Mandarins 
who  is  social  by  nature  and  hospitable 
.    New  Series.— Vol.  Vril.,  No.  6. 


on  principle  cannot  save  money  in  the 
islands,  even  on  £3,000  a  year,  when  he 
has  eight  daughters.  And  at  the  Man- 
darins, though  liospitality  is  a  duty,  the 
gentlemen  wlio  ate  Sir  Rowley's  dinners 
Avere  not  exactly  the  men  whom  he  or 
Lady  Rowley  desired  to  Avelcome  to 
their  bosoms  as  sons-in-law.  Nor  when 
Ml-.  Trevelyan  came  that  Avay,  desirous 
of  seeing  everything  in  the  somewhat 
indetinite  course  of  his  travels,  had 
Emily  Rowley,  the  eldest  of  the  flock, 
then  twenty  years  of  age,  seen  as  yet 
any  Mandariner  who  exactly  came  up  to 
her  fancy.  And,  as*  Louis  Trevelyan 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  young  man, 
who  was  well  connected,  who  had  been 
ninth  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  who  had 
already  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  who  possessed  £3,000  a  year  of  his 
own,  arising  from  various  perfectly  se- 
cure investments,  he  was  not  forced  to 
sigh  long  in  vain.  Indeed,  the  Rowleys, 
one  and  all,  felt  tliat  Providence  had 
been  very  good  to  them  in  sending 
young  Trevelyan  on  his  travels  in  that 
direction,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  very 
pearl  among  men.  Both  Sir  Marma 
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duke  and  Lady  Rowley  felt  that  there 
might  be  objections  to  such  a  marriage 
as  that  proposed  to  them  raised  by  the 
Trevelyan  family.  Lady  Rowley  would 
not  have  liked  her  daughter  to  go  to 
England  to  be  received  with  cold  looks 
by  strangers.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
there  was  no  one  to  make  objections. 
Louis,  the  lover,  had  no  living  relative 
nearer  than  cousins.  His  father,  a  bar- 
rister of  repute,  had  died  a  widower, 
and  had  lelt  the  money  wliich  he  had 
made  to  an  only  child.  The  head  of  the 
fjimily  Avas  a  first  cousin  who  lived  in 
Cornwall  on  a  moderate  property, — a 
very  good  sort  of  stu})id  fellow,  as  Louis 
said,  who  woukl  be  quite  indifferent  as 
to  any  marriage  that  his  cousin  miglit 
make.  No  man  could  be  more  indepen- 
dent or  more  clearly  justified  in  pleasing 
himself  than  was  this  lover.  And  then 
he  himself  proposed  that  the  second 
daughter,  Nora,  should  come  and  live 
Avith  them  in  London.  What  a  lover  to 
fall  suddenly  from  the  heavens  into  such 
a  dove-cote  ! 

"  I  haven't  a  penny-piece  to  give  to 
either  of  them,"  said  Sir  RoAvley. 

"  It  is  my  idea  that  girls  should  not 
have  fortunes,"  said  Trevelyan,  "At 
any  rate,  I  am  quite  sure  that  men 
should  never  look  for  money.  A  man 
must  be  more  comfortable,  and,  I  think, 
is  likely  to  be  more  affectionate,  when 
the  money  has  belonged  to  himself" 

Sir  RoAvley  Avas  a  high-minded  gen- 
tleman, Avlio  would  have  liked  to  have 
handed  over  a  few  thousand  pounds  on 
giving  up  his  daughters  ;  but,  having  no 
thousands  of  pounds  to  hand  over,  he 
could  not  but  admire  the  principles  of 
his  proposed  son-in-iaAV,  As  it  Avas  about 
time  for  him  to  have  his  leave  of  absence, 
he  and  simdry  of  the  girls  Avent  to  Eng- 
land with  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  tlie  Aved- 
ding  Avas  celebrated  inLondon  by  theRe\\ 
Oliphant  Oatliouse,  of  Saint  Diddulph- 
in-the-East,Avho  had  married  Sir  RoAvley 's 
sistei-.  Then  a  small  house  was  taken  and 
furnished  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair  ;  and 
the  Rowleys  went  back  to  the  seat  of  their 
government,  leaving  Nora,  the  second 
girl,  in  charge  of  her  elder  sister. 

The  Rowleys  had  found,  on  reaching 
London,  that  they  had  lighted  upon  a 
pearl  indeed.  Louis  Trevelyan  was  a 
man  of  Avhom  all  people  said  all  good 
things.     He  might  have  been  a  fellow  of 


his  college  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  for- 
tune. He  might  already  —  so  Sir  Row- 
ley was  told  —  Ifave  been  in  Parliament 
had  he  not  thought  it  to  be  wiser  to  wait 
awhile.  Luleed,  he  was  very  wise  in 
many  things.  He  had  gone  out  on  his 
travels  thus  young,  —  not  in  search  of 
excitement,  to  kill  beasts,  or  to  encoun- 
ter he  knew  not  what  novelty  and 
amusement,  —  but  that  he  migl'it  see 
men  and  know  the  world.  He  had  been 
on  his  travels  for  more  than  a  year  when 
the  Avinds  blew  him  to  the  Mandarins. 
O,  hoAV  blessed  were  the  AA'inds!  And, 
moreover.  Sir  Rowley  found  that  his 
son-in-law  was  well  spoken  of  at  the 
clubs  by  those  who  had  knoAvn  him  dur- 
ing his  university  career  as  a  man  popu- 
lar as  well  as  wise,  not  a  book-worm,  or 
a  dry  philosopher,  or  a  prig.  He  could 
talk  on  all  subjects,  was  very  generous, 
a  man  sure  to  be  honored  and  respected  ; 
and  then  such  a  handsome,  manly  fellow, 
with  short  brown  hair,  a  nose  divinely 
chiselled,  an  Apollo's  month,  six  feet 
high,  with  shoulders  and  legs  and  arms 
in  proportion, — a  pearl  of  pearls!  Only, 
as  Lady  Rowley  Avas  the  first  to  find 
out,  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way. 

"But  his  way  is  such  a  good  way," 
said  Sir  Marmaduke.  "  He  will  be  such 
a  good  guide  for  the  girls  !  " 

"  But  Emily  likes  her  Avay  too,"  said 
Lady  Rowley. 

Sir  Marmaduke  argued  the  matter  no 
further,  but  thought,  no  doubt,  that  such 
a  husband  as  Louis  Trevelyan  was  en- 
titled to  have  his  own  way.  He  prob- 
ably had  not  observed  his  daughter's 
temper  so  accurately  as  his  Avife  had 
done.  With  eight  of  them  coming  up 
around  him,  how  should  he  IiaA^e  ob- 
served their  tempers?  At  any  rate,  if 
there  were  anything  amiss  Avith  Emily's 
temper,  it  would  be  Avell  ttat  she  should 
find  her  master  in  such  a  husband  as 
Louis  Trevelyan. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  little  house- 
hold in  Curzon  Street  went  on  well,  or, 
if  anything  was  the  matter,  no  one  out- 
side of  the  little  houseliold  was  aware 
of  it.  And  there  was  a  baby,  a  boy,  a 
young  Louis,  and  a  baby  in  such  a  house- 
hold is  apt  to  make  things  go  sweetly. 
The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  July, 
and  after  the  wedding  tour  there  had 
been  a  Avinter  and  a  spring  in  London; 
and  then  they  passed  a  mouth  or  two  at 
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the  seaside,  after  wKich  the  baby  had 
been  born.  And  tlien  there  came  an- 
other winter  and  another  spring.  Nora 
Rowley  was  with  them  in  London,  and 
by  this  time  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  begun 
to  think  that  he  slionld  like  to  have  his 
own  way  completely.  Ilis  baby  was 
very  nice,  and  his  wife  Avas  clever,  pretty, 
and  attractive.  Nora  was  all  that  an 
unmarried  sister  should  be.  But  —  but 
there  had  come  to  be  trouble  and  bitter 
words.  Lady  Rowley  had  been  right 
when  she  said  tliat  her  daughter  Emily 
also  liked  to  have  her  own  way. 

"  If  I  am  suspected,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan to  her  sister  one  morning,  as  they 
sat  together  in  the  little  back  drawing- 
room,  "  life  will  not  be  worth  having." 

"  IIow  can  you  talk  of  being  suspected, 
Emily  ?  " 

"  What  does  he  mean,  then,  by  say- 
ing that  he  would  rather  not  have  Col- 
onel O.sborne  here?  —  a  man  older  than 
my  own  father,  who  has  known  me  since 
I  was  a  baby  !  " 

"  He  didn't  mean  anything  of  that 
kind,  Emily.  You  know  he  did  not, 
and  you  should  not  say  so.  It  would  be 
too  horrible  to  think  of." 

"  It  was  a  great  deal  too  horrible  to 
be  spoken,  I  know.  If  he  does  not  beg 
my  pardon,  I  shall  —  I  shall  continue  to 
live  with  him,  of  course,  as  a  sort  of  up- 
per servant,  because  of  baby.  But  he 
shall  know  what  I  think  and  feel." 

"  If  I  were  you  I  would  forget  it." 

"  How  can  1  forget  it  ?  Nothing  that 
I  can  do  pleases  him.  He  is  civil  and 
kind  to  you  because  lie  is  not  yriur  mas- 
ter ;  but  you  don't  know  what  things  he 
says  to  me.  Am  I  to  tell  Colonel  Os- 
borne not  to  come  ?  Heavens  and 
earth  !  How  should  I  ever  hold  up  my 
head  again  if  I  were  driven  to  do  that  ? 
He  will  be  here  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  Louis  will  sit  there  below  in  the 
library,  and  hear  his  step,  and  will  not 
come  up." 

"  Tell  Richard  to  say  you  are  not  at 
home." 

"  Yes ;  and  everybody  A\ill  under- 
stand why.  And  for  what  am  I  to  deny 
myself  in  that  way  to  the  best  and  old- 
est friend  I  have  ?  If  any  such  orders 
are  to  be  given,  let  him  give  them,  and 
then  see  what  will  come  of  it." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  described  Colonel 
Osborne  truly,  as  far  as  words  went,  in 


saying  that  lie  had  known  her  since  she 
Av.as  a  baby,  and  that  he  was  an  older 
man  than  her  father.  Colonel  Osborne's 
age  exceeded  her  father's  by  about  a 
month,  and  as  he  was  now  past  fifty,  he 
might  be  considered,  perhaps,  in  that 
respect,  to  be  a  safe  friend  for  a  young 
married  woman.  But  he  Avns  in  every 
respect  a  man  very  different  from  Sir 
Marmaduke. 

Sir  Marmaduke,  blessed,  and  at  the 
same  time  burdened,  as  he  was  with  a 
wife  and  eight  daughters,  and  con- 
demned as  he  had  been  to  pass  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  within  the  tropics,  had 
become  at  fifty  what  many  people  call 
quite  a  middle-aged  man.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  one  from  whom  the  effer- 
vescence and  elasticity  and  salt  of  youth 
had  altogether  passed  away.  He  was 
fat  and  slow,  thinking  much  of  his  wife 
and  eight  daughters,  thinking  much  also 
of  his  dinner.  Now  Colonel  Osborne 
Avas  a  bachelor,  Avith  no  burdens  but 
those  imposed  upon  him  by  his  position 
as  a  member  of  Parliament, — a  man  of 
fortune  to  whom  the  world  had  been 
very  easy.  It  Avas  not  therefoi-e  said  so 
decidedly  of  him  as  of  Sir  Marmaduke, 
that  he  Avas  a  middle-aged  man,  although 
he  had  probably  already  lived  more  than 
two-thirds  of  his  life.  And  he  was  a 
good-looking  man  of  his  age,  —  bald, 
indeed,  at  the  top  of  his  head,  and  with 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  gray  hair 
through  his  bushy  beard  ;  but  upright 
in  his  carriage,  active,  and  quick  in  his 
step,  who  dressed  well,  and  was  clearly 
determined  to  make  the  most  he  could 
of  Avhat  remained  to  him  of  the  adA'an- 
tages  of  youth.  Colonel  Osborne  was 
always  so  dressed  that  no  one  ever  ob- 
served the  nature  of  his  garments,  being, 
no  doubt,  well  aware  that  no- man  after 
tAventy-five  can  afford  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  his  coat,  his  hat,  his  cravat, 
or  his  trousers;  but  nevertheless  the 
matter  was  one  to  Avhich  he  paid  much 
attention,  and  he  Avas  by  no  means  lax 
in  ascertaining  Avhat  his  tailor  did  for 
him.  He  always  rode  a  pretty  horse,  and 
mounted  his  groom  on  one  at  any  rate 
as  pretty.  He  Avas  known  to  have  an 
excellent  stud  doAvn  in  the  shires,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  going  well  Avith 
hounds.  Poor  Sir  jNIarmaduke  could 
not  have  ridden  a  hunt  to  save  (jither  his 
ofOA'ernment  or  his  credit.     AVhen,  there- 
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fore,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  to  her  sis- 
ter that  Colonel  Osborne  was  a  man 
whom  she  was  entitled  to  regard  with 
semi  parental  feelings  of  veneration  be- 
cause he  Avas  older  than  her  father,  she 
made  a  comparison  which  was  more  true 
in  the  letter  than  in  the  spirit.  And 
Avheu  she  asserted  that  Colonel  Osborne 
had  known  her  since  she  was  a  baby, 
she  fell  again  into  the  same  mistake. 
Colonel  Osborne  had  indeed  known  her 
when  she  was  a  baby,  and  had  in  old 
days  been  the  very  intimate  friend  of 
her  fither ;  but  of  herself  he  had  seen 
little  or  nothing  since  those  baby  days, 
till  he  had  met  her  just  as  she  was  about 
to  become  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  and  though 
it  was  natural  that  so  old  a  friend  should 
come  to  her,  and  congi-atulate  her,  and 
renew  his  friendship,  nevertheless  it  was 
not  true  that  he  made  his  appearance  in 
her  husband's  house  in  the  guise  of  the 
useful  old  family  friend,  who  gives  silver 
cups  to  the  children,  and  kisses  the  little 
girls  for  the  sake  of  the  old  aifection 
Avhich  he  has  borne  for  the  parents.  We 
all  know  the  appearances  of  that  old 
gentleman,  how  pleasant  and  dear  a 
fellow  he  is,  how  welcome  is  his  face 
-within  the  gate,  how  free  he  makes 
with  our  wane,  generally  abusing  it,  how 
he  tells  our  eldest  daughter  to  light  his 
candle  for  him,  how  he  gave  silver  cups 
when  the  girls  were  born,  and  now  be- 
stows tea-services  as  they  get  married — 
a  most  useful,  safe,  and  charming  fellow, 
not  a  year  younger-looking  or  moi-e 
nimble  than  ourselves,  without  whom 
life  would  be  very  blank.  We  all  know 
that  man ;  but  such  a  man  was  not 
Colonel  Osborne  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  young  bride. 

Emily  Rowley,  when  she  was  brought 
home  from  the  Mandarin  Islands  to  be 
the  wife  of  Louis  Trevelyan,  was  a  very 
handsome  young  woman,  tall,  with  a 
bust  rather  full  for  her  age,  with  dark 
eyes — eyes  that  looked  to  be  dark  be- 
cause her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were 
nearly  black,  but  which  were  in  truth 
so  varying  in  color  that  you  could  not 
tell  their  hue.  Her  brown  hair  was 
very  dark  and  very  soft ;  and  the  tint  of 
her  complexion  was  brown  also,  though 
the  color  of  her  cheeks  w^as  often  so 
briglit  as  to  induce  her  enemies  to  say 
falsely  of  her  that  she  painted  them. 
And  she  was  very  strong,  as  are  some 


girls  who  come  from  the  trojii'-s,  and 
Avhom  a  tropical  climate  has  suited.  She 
could  sit  on  her  horse  the  whole  day 
long,  and  would  never  be  weary  with 
dancing  at  the  Government  House  balls. 
When  Colonel  Osborne  was  introduced 
to  her  as  the  baby  w^hom  he  had  known, 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
be  intimate  with  so  pleasant  a  friend — 
meaning  no  harm,  indeed,  as  but  few 
men  do  mean  harm  on  such  occasions — 
but  still,  not  regarding  the  beautiful 
young  woman  whom  he  had  seen  as  one 
of  a  generation  succeeding  to  that  of  his 
own,  to  whom  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
make  himself  useful  on  account  of  the 
old  friendship  which  he  bore  to  her  father. 

It  was,  moreover,  well  known  in  Lon- 
don— though  not  known  at  all  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan — that  tliis  ancient  Lothario 
had  before  this  made  himself  trouble- 
some in  more  than  one  family.  He  was 
fond  of  intimacies  with  mari'ied  ladies, 
and  perhaps  was  not  averse  to  the  excite- 
ment of  marital  hostility.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  hostility 
to  which  allusion  is  here  made  was  not 
the  hostility  of  the  pistol  or  the  horse- 
whip, nor,  indeed,  was  it  generally  the 
hostility  of  a  word  of  spoken  anger. 

A  young  husband  may  dislike  the  too 
friendly  bearing  of  a  friend,  and  may 
yet  abstain  from  that  outrage  on  his 
owai  dignity  and  on  his  w^ife  which  is 
conveyed  by  a  w^ord  of  suspicion.  Louis 
Trevelyan  having  taken  a  strong  dislike 
to  Colonel  Osborne,  and  having  failed 
to  make  his  wife  understand  that  this 
dislike  should  have  induced  her  to  throAV 
cold  water  upon  the  Colonel's  friend- 
ship, had  allowed  himself  to  speak  a 
word  which  probably  he  would  have 
willingly  recalled  as  soon  as  spoken. 
But  words  spoken  cannot  be  recalled, 
and  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman 
who  has  spoken  a  Avord  at  once  re- 
gretted are  far  too  proud  to  express 
that  regret.  So  it  w-as  w'ith  Louis  Tre- 
velyan when  he  told  his  wife  that  he 
did  not  wish  Colonel  Osborne  to  come 
so  often  to  his  house.  lie  had  said  it 
with  a  flashing  eye  and  an  angry  tone  ; 
and  though  she  had  seen  the  eye  flash 
before,  and  was  familiar  with  the  angry 
tone,  she  had  never  before  felt  herself  to 
be  insulted  by  her  husband.  As  soon  as 
the  word  had  been  spoken,  Trevelyan  had 
left  the  room  and  had  gone  down  among 
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his  books.  But  when  he  Avas  alone  he 
knew  that  he  had  insulted  his  wife.  He 
was  quite  aware  tliat  lie  should  have 
spoken  to  her  gently,  and  have  explained 
to  her,  with  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
tliat  it  Avould  be  better  for  both  of  them 
that  this  friend's  friendship  should  be 
limited.  There  is  so  much  in  a  turn 
of  the  eye  and  in  the  tone  given  to  a 
word  when  such  things  have  to  be  said 
— so  mucli  more  of  importance  than  in 
the  words  themselves.  As  Trevelyan 
thought  of  this,  and  remembered  what 
his  manner  had  been,  how  much  anger 
he  had  expressed,  how  far  he  had  been 
from  having  his  arm  round  his  wife's 
waist  as  he  si)oke  to  her,  he  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  up  stairs  and  to  apolo- 
gize. But  he  was  one  to  whose  nature 
the  giving  of  any  apology  was  repulsive. 
He  could  not  bear  to  have  to  own  him- 
self to  have  been  wrong.  And  then 
his  wife  had  been  most  provoking  in 
her  manner  to  him.  When  he  had 
endeavored  to  make  her  understand  his 
wishes  by  certain  disparaging  hints 
wiiich  he  had  thrown  out  as  to  Colonel 
Osborne,  saying  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
man,  one  who  did  not  show  his  true 
character,  a  snake  in  the  grass,  a  man 
witliout  settled  principles,  and  such  like 
— his  wife  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
her  fiiend,  and  had  openly  declared  that 
she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  things 
that  were  alleged  against  him.  "■  But 
still,  for  all  that,  it  is  true,"  the  husband 
had  said.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
think  so,"  the  wife  had  replied.  "  Men 
do  believe  evil  of  one  another  very 
often.  But  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
say  that  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I 
have  known  Colonel  Osborne  much 
longer  than  you  have  done,  Louis,  and 
papa  has  always  had  tlie  highest  opinion 
of  him."  Then  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  be- 
come very  angry,  and  had  spoken  those 
words  which  he  could  not  recall.  As  he 
walked  to  and  fro  among  his  books  down 
stairs,  he  almost  felt  that  he  ought  to 
beg  his  wife's  pardon.  He  knew  his 
wife  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she 
would  not  forgive  him  unless  he  did  so. 
He  would  do  so,  he  thought,  but  not 
exactly  now.  The  moment  would  come 
in  which  it  might  be  easier  than  at  pi-es- 
ent.  He  would  be  able  to  assure  her, 
when  he  went  up  to  dress  for  dinner, 
that  he  had  meant  no  harm.    They  were 


going  out  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  lady 
of  rank,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Mil- 
borough,  a  lady  standing  high  in  the 
world's  esteem,  of  whom  his  wife  stood 
a  little  in  awe  ;  and  he  calculated  that 
this  feeling,  if  it  did  7iot  make  his  task 
easy,  would  yet  take  from  it  some  of  its 
difficulty.  Emily  would  be,  not  exactly 
cowed,  by  the  prospect  of  Lady  Mil- 
borough's  dinner,  but  perhaps  a  little 
reduced  from  her  usual  self-assertion. 
He  would  say  a  word  to  her  when  he 
Avas  dressing,  assuring  her  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  animadvert  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  her  own  conduct. 
Luncheon  was  served,  and  the  tAA'O 
ladies  Avent  doAvn  into  the  dining-room. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  did  not  appear.  There 
Avas  nothing  in  itself  singular  in  that,  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  declare  that  lun- 
cheon was  a  meal  too  much  in  the  day, 
and  that  a  man  should  eat  nothing  beyond 
a  biscuit  betAveen  breakfast  and  dinner. 
But  he  Avould  sometimes  come  in  and 
eat  his  biscuit  standing  on  the  hearth.- 
rug,  and  drink  what  he  would  call  half 
a  quarter  of  a  glass  of  sherry.  It  would 
probably  have  been  well  that  he  should 
have  done  so  now  ;  but  he  remained  in 
his  library  behind  the  dining-room,  and 
Avhen  his  Avife  and  his  sister-in-law  had 
gone  up  stairs,  he  became  anxions  to 
learn  whether  Colonel  Osborne  would 
come  on  that  day,  and,  if  so,  Avhether 
he  Avould  be  admitted.  He  had  been 
told  that  Nora  RoAvley  was  to  be  called 
for  by  another  lady,  a  Mrs.  Fairfax,  to 
go  out  and  look  at  ]nctures.  His  wife 
had  declined  to  join  Mrs.  Fairfax's 
party,  having  declared  that,  as  she  Avas 
going  to  dine  out,  she  would  not  leave 
her  baby  all  the  afternoon.  Louis  Tre- 
A'elyan,  though  he  strove  to  apply  his 
mind  to  an  article  Avhich  he  Avas  writing 
for  a  scientific  quarterly  review,  could 
not  keep  himself  from  anxiety  as  to  this 
expected  visit  from  Colonel  Osborne. 
Lie  Avas  not  in  the  least  jealous.  He 
SAVore  to  himself  lifty  times  over  that 
any  such  feeling  on  his  part  Avould  be 
a  monstrous  injury  to  his  wife.  Never- 
theless, he  knew  that  he  would  be  grati- 
fied if  on  that  special  day  Colonel  Os- 
borne should  be  informed  that  his  Avife 
Avas  not  at  home.  Whether  the  man 
Avere  admitted  or  not,  he  Avould  beg  his 
Avife's  pardon  ;  but  he  could,  he  thought, 
do  so  Avith  more  thorough  efficacy  and 
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aftection  if  she  should  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  comply  with  his  wishes  on 
this  (lay. 

"  Do  say  a  word  to  Richard,"  said 
Nora  to  her  sister  in  a  whisper,  as  they 
were  going  np  stairs  after  luncheon. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"May  I  do  it?" 

"  Certninly  not,  Nora.  I  should  feel 
that  I  were  demeaning  myself  wei-e  I  to 
allow  what  was  said  to  me  in  such  a 
manner  to  have  any  effect  upon  me." 

"  I  think  you  are  so  wrong,  Emily.  I 
do,  indeed." 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  Le  the  best 
judge  what  to  do  in  my  own  house,  and 
with  my  own  husband." 

"  O  yes  ;  certainly." 

"  If  he  gives  me  any  command,  I  will 
obey  it.  Or  if  he  had  expressed  his 
wish  in  any  other  words  I  would  have 
complied.  But  to  be  told  that  he  would 
rather  not  have  Colonel  Osborne  here  ! 
If  you  had  seen  his  manner  and  heard 
his  words,  you  would  not  have  been 
surprised  that  I  should  feel  it  as  I  do. 
It  was  a  gross  insult — and  it  was  not 
the  first." 

As  she  spoke  the  filre  flashed  from 
her  eye,  and  the  bright  red  color  of 
her  cheek  told  a  tale  of  her  anger 
which  her  sister  well  knew  how  to  read. 
Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  they  both  knew  that  Colonel  Os- 
borne was  there.  Louis  Trevelyan, 
sitting  in  his  library,  also  knew  of  whose 
coming  that  knock  gave  notice. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

COLONEL     OSBORNE. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Colonel 
Osborne  was  a  bachelor,  a  man  of  for- 
tune, a  member  of  Parliament,  and  one 
who  carried  his  half-century  of  years 
lightly  on  his  shoulders.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  to  say  further  of  him,  that 
he  was  a  man  popular  with  those  among 
whom  he  lived,  as  a  politician,  as  a 
sportsman,  and  as  a  member  of  society. 
Pie  could  speak  well  in  the  House, 
tliough  he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  it  was 
generally  thought  of  him  that  he  might 
have  been  something  considerable,  had  it 
not  suited  him  better  to  be  nothing  at  all. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  conservative, 
and  generally  voted  with  the  conserva- 
tive party ;  but  he  could  boast  that  he 
was  altogether  independent,  and  on  an  oc- 


casion would  take  the  trouble  of  proving 
himself  to  be  so.  He  was  in  possession  of 
excellent  health;  had  all  that  the  world 
could  give  ;  was  fond  of  books,  pictures, 
architecture,  and  china  ;  had  various 
tastes,  and  the  means  of  indulging  them, 
and  was  one  of  those  few  men  on  whom 
it  seems  that  every  pleasant  thing  has 
been  lavished.  There  was  that  little 
slur  on  his  good  name  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made;  but  those  who  knew 
Colonel  Osl)orne  best  were  generally 
willing  to  declare  that  no  harm  was  in- 
tended, and  that  the  evils  Avhich  arose 
were  always  to  be  attributed  to  mistaken 
jealousy.  He  had,  his  friends  said,  a 
free  and  pleasant  way  with  women 
which  women  like — a  pleasant  way  of 
free  friendship ;  that  there  was  no  more, 
and  that  the  harm  which  had  come  had 
always  come  from  false  suspicion.  But 
there  were  certain  ladies  about  the  town 
— good,  motherly,  discreet  women — 
who  hated  the  name  of  Colonel  Osborne, 
who  would  not  admit  him  within  their 
doors,  who  would  not  bow  to  him  in 
other  people's  houses,  who  would  al- 
ways speak  of  him  as  a  serpent,  a  hyena, 
a  kite,  or  a  shark.  Old  Lady  Milborough 
was  one  of  these,  a  daughter  of  a  friend 
of  hers  having  once  admitted  the  ser- 
pent to  her  intimac3^ 

"Augustus  Poole  was  wise  enough  to 
take  his  wife  abroad,"  said  old  Lady 
Milborough,  discussing  about  this  time 
with  a  gossip  of  hers  the  danger  of  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  position,  "  or  there  would 
have  been  a  break  up  there  ;  and  yet 
there  never  was  a  better  girl  in  the 
world  than  Jane  Marriott." 

The  reader  may  be  quite  certain  that 
Colonel  Osborne  had  no  premeditated 
evil  intention  when  ho  allowed  himself 
to  become  the  intimate  friend  of  his  old 
friend's  daughter.  There  was  nothing 
fiendish  in  his  nature.  He  was  not  a  man 
Avlio  boasted  of  liis  conquests.  He  Avas 
not  a  ravening  wolf,  going  about  seek- 
ing whom  he  might  devour ;  but  he  liked 
that  which  Avas  pleasant ;  and  of  all 
pleasant  things  the  company  of  a  pretty 
clever  woman  was  to  him  the  pleasantest. 
At  this  exact  period  of  his  life  no  woman 
was  so  pleasantly  pretty  to  him,  and  so 
agreeably  clever,  as  Mm.  Trevelyan. 

When  Louis  Trevelyan  heard  on  the 
stairs  the  step  of  the  dangerous  man,  he 
got  up  irom  his  chair  as  though  he  too 
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would  have  cfonc  into  tlie  drawing-room, 
and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  well 
had  he  done  so.  Could  he  have  done 
this,  and  kept  his  temper  with  the  man, 
he  would  have  paved  the  way  for  an 
easy  reconciliation  with  his  wife.  But 
when  he  reached  the  door  of  his  room, 
and  had  ^jlaced  his  hand  upon  the  lock, 
he  withdrew  again. 

He  told  himself  he  withdi-ew  because 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  jealous ; 
but  in  truth  he  did  so  because  he  knew 
lie  could  not  have  brought  himself  to 
be  civil  to  the  man  he  hated.  So  he 
sat  down  and  took  up  his  pen,  and  began 
to  cudgel  his  brain  about  the  scientific 
article.  He  was  intent  on  raising  a  dis- 
pute with  some  learned  pundit  about  the 
waves  of  sound, — but  he  could  think  of 
no  other  sound  than  that  of  the  light 
steps  of  Colonel  Osborne  as  he  had  gone 
up  stairs.  He  put  down  his  pen,  and 
clenched  his  fist,  and  allowed  a  black 
frown  to  settle  upon  his  brow.  What 
right  had  the  man  to  come  there,  un- 
asked by  him,  and  disturb  his  happiness  ? 
And  then  this  poor  wife  of  his,  who 
knew  so  little  of  English  life,  who  had 
lived  in  the  Mandarin  Islands  almost 
since  she  had  been  a  child,  who  had 
lived  in  one  colony  or  another  almost 
since  she  had  been  born,  who  had  had  so 
few  of  those  advantages  for  which  he 
should  have  looked  in  marrying  a  wife, 
how  was  the  poor  girl  to  conduct  her- 
self properly  when  subjected  to  the  arts 
and  practised  villanies  of  this  viper  ? 
And  yet  the  poor  girl  was  so  stiff  in  her 
temper,  had  picked  up  such  a  trick  of 
obstinacy  in  those  tropical  regions,  that 
Louis  Trevelyan  felt  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  her.  He  too  had 
heard  how  Jane  Marriott  had  been  car- 
ried ofi"  to  Naples  after  she  had  become 
Mrs.  Poole.  Must  he  too  carry  oft  his 
wife  to  Nai^les  in  order  to  place  her  out 
of  the  reach  of  this  hyena  ?  It  was  ter- 
]-ible  to  him  to  think  that  he  must  pack 
up  everytliing  and  run  away  from  such 
a  one  as  Colonel  Osborne.  And  even 
were  he  to  consent  to  do  this,  how  could 
he  explain  it  all  to  that  very  wife  for 
whose  sake  he  would  do  it  ?  If  she 
got  a  hint  of  the  reason  she  would,  he 
did  not  doubt,  refuse  to  go.  As  he 
thought  of  it,  and  as  that  visit  up  stairs 
prolonged  itself,  he  almost  thought  it 
wouldlbe  best  for  him  to  be  round  with 


her !  We  all  know  what  a  husband 
means  when  he  resolves  to  be  round 
Avilh  his  wife.  He  began  to  think  that 
he  would  not  apologize  at  all  for  the 
words  he  had  spoken — but  would  sjjeak 
them  again  somewhat  more  sharply  than 
before.  She  would  be  very  wrathful 
with  him  ;  there  would  be  a  silent  en- 
during indignation,  which,  as  he  under- 
stood well,  would  be  infinitely  worse 
tlian  any  torrent  of  words.  But  was 
he,  a  man,  to  abstain  from  doing  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  because 
he  was  afraid  of  his  wife's  anger  ?  Should 
he  be  deterred  from  saying  that  which 
he  conceived  it  would  be  right  that  he 
should  say,  because  she  was  siifi^-necked  ? 
No.  He  would  not  apologize,  but  would 
tell  her  again  that  it  was  necessary,  both 
for  his  happiness  and  for  hers,  that  all 
intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne  should 
be  discontinued. 

He  was  brought  to  this  strongly  mar- 
ital resolution  by  the  length  of  the 
man's  present  visit ;  by  that,  and  by  the 
fiict  that,  during  the  latter  portion  of  it, 
his  wife  was  alone  with  Colonel  Osborne. 
Nora  had  been  there  when  the  man 
came,  but  Mrs.  Fairfax  had  called,  not 
getting  out  of  her  carriage,  and  Nora 
had  been  constrained  to  go  down  to  her. 
She  had  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Colo- 
nel Osborne  had  observed  and  partly 
understood  the  hesitation.  When  he 
saw  it,  had  he  been  perfectly  well  mind- 
ed in  the  matter  he  would  have  gone 
too.  But  he  probably  told  himself  that 
Nora  Rowley  was  a  fool,  and  that  in 
such  matters  it  was  quite  enough  for  a 
man  to  know  that  he  did  not  intend 
any  harm. 

"  You  had  better  go  down,  Nora," 
said  Mrs,  Trevelyan  ;  "  Mrs.  Faii-fax 
will  be  ever  so  angry  if  you  keep  her 
waiting." 

Then  Nora  had  gone  and  the  two 
were  alone  together.  Nora  had  gone, 
and  Trevelyan  had  heard  her  as  she 
was  going,  and  knew  that  Colonel  Os- 
borne was  alone  with  his  wife. 

"  If  you  can  manage  that  it  will  be  so 
nice,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  continuing 
the  conversation. 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  he  said,  "  you 
must  not  talk  of  my  managing  it,  or  you 
will  spoil  it  all." 

He  had  called  them  both  Emily  and 
Nora    when  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady 
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Rowley  were  with  them  before  the  mar- 
riage, and,  taking  the  liberty  of  a  very 
old"  family  friend,  had  continued  the 
practice.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  quite  aware 
that  she  had  been  so  called  by  him  in 
the  presence  of  her  husband, — and  that 
her  husband  liad  not  objected.  But 
that  was  now  some  months  ago,  before 
baby  was  born  ;  and  she  was  aware  also 
that  he  had  not  called  her  so  latterly  in 
presence  of  her  husband.  She  thorough- 
ly wished  that  she  knew  how  to  ask  him 
not  to  do  so  again  ;  but  the  matter  was 
very  difficult,  as  she  could  not  make 
such  a  request  without  betraying  some 
fear  on  her  husband's  part.  The  subject 
which  they  were  now  discussing  was 
too  important  to  her  to  allow  her  to 
dwell  upon  this  trouble  at  the  moment, 
and  so  she  permitted  him  to  go  on  with 
his  speech. 

"  If  I  were  to  manage  it,  as  you  call 
it, — which  I  can't  do  at  all, — it  Avould 
be  a  gross  job." 

"  That's  all  nonsense  to  us,  Colonel 
Osborne.  Ladies  always  like  political 
jobs,  and  think  that  they — and  they  only 
— make  politics  bearable.  But  this  would 
not  be  a  job  at  all.  Papa  could  do  it 
better  than  anybody  else.  Think  how 
long  he  has  been  at  it !  " 

The  matter  in  discussion  was  the 
chance  of  an  order  being  sent  out  to 
Sir  Marmaduke  to  come  home  from  his 
islands  at  the  public  expense,  to  give 
evidence,  respecting  colonial  govern- 
ment in  general,  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was  about  to 
ait  on  the  subject.  The  committee  had 
been  voted,  and  two  governors  were  to 
be  brought  home  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing evidence.  What  arrangement  could 
be  so  pleasant  to  a  governor  living  in 
the  Mandarin  Islands,  who  had  had  a 
holiday  lately,  and  who  could  but  ill 
aiFord  to  take  any  holidays  at  his  own 


expense?     Colonel  Osborne 


this 


committee,  and,  moreover,  was  on  good 
terras  at  the  Colonial  Office.  There 
were  men  in  office  who  would  be  glad  to 
do  Colonel  Osborne  a  service,  and  then, 
if  this  were  a  job,  it  would  be  so  very 
little  of  a  job  !  i'erhaps  Sir  Marmaduke 
might  not  be  the  very  best  man  for  the 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  government  of  the 
Mandarins  did  not  afford  the  best 
specimen  of  that  colonial  lore  which  it 
was   the  business  of  the  committee  to 


master.  But  then  two  governors  were 
to  come,  and  it  might  be  as  well  to  have 
one  of  the  best  sort,  and  one  of  the 
second-best.  No  one  supposed  that 
excellent  old  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a  par- 
agon of  a  governor,  but  then  he  had  an 
inlinity  of  experience  !  For  over  twenty 
years  he  had  been  from  island  to  island, 
and  had  at  least  steered  clear  of  great 
scrapes. 

"  We'll  try  it,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  Do,  Colonel  Osborne.  Mamma 
would  come  with  him,  of  course?" 

"  We  should  leave  him  to  manage  all 
that.  It 's  not  very  likely  that  he  would 
leave  Lady  Rowley  behind." 

"  He  never  has.  I  know  he  thinks 
more  of  raamiua  than  he  ever  does  of 
himself  Fancy  having  them  here  in  the 
autumn !  I  suppose,  if  he  came  for  the 
end  of  the  session,  they  wouldn't  send 
him  back  quite  at  once  ?  " 

"I  rather  fancy  that  our  foreign  and 
colonial  servants  know  how  to  stretch  a 
point  when  they  find  themselves  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  Of  course  they  do.  Colonel  Osborne  ; 
and  why  shouldn't  they  ?  Think  of  all 
that  they  have  to  endure  out  in  those 
horrible  places.  How  would  you  like  to 
live  in  the  Mandarins  ?  " 

"  I  should  prefer  London,  certainly." 

"  Of  course  you  would  ;  and  you 
mustn't  begrudge  papa  a  month  or  two 
when  he  comes.  I  never  cared  about 
your  being  in  Parliament  before,  but  I 
shall  think  so  much  of  you  now  if  you 
can  manage  to  get  papa  home." 

There  could  be  nothing  more  innocent 
than  this, — nothing  more  innocent,  at 
any  rate,  as  regarded  any  offence  against 
Mr.  Trevelyan.  But  j'ust  then  \here 
came  a  word  v.hich  a  little  startled  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  and  made  her  feel  afraid  that 
she  was  doing  wrong. 

"  I  must  make  one  stipulation  with 
you,  Emilv,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  What'is  that  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  tell  your  husband." 

"  O,  dear  !  and  why  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  sharp  enough  to 
see  why  you  should  not.  A  word  of 
this  repeated  at  any  club  would  put  an 
end  at  once  to  your  project,  and  would 
be  very  dinnaging  to  me.  And,  beyond 
that,  1  wouldn't  wish  him  to  know  that 
I  had  meddled  Avith  it  at  all.     1  am  very 
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chary  of  h.ivinp:  my  name  connected 
with  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and,  upon 
my  word,  I  ^voukln't  do  it  for  any  liv- 
ing human  being  but  yourself.  You'll 
promise  me,  Emily?" 

She  gave  the  promise,  but  there  were 
two  things  in  the  matter,  as  it  stood  at 
present,  which  she  did  not  at  all  like. 
She  "was  very  averse  to  having  any 
secret  from  her  husband  with  Colonel 
Osborne;  and  she  was  not  at  all  pleased 
at  being  told  that  he  w\as  doing  for  her 
a  favor  that  he  would  not  have  done  for 
any  other  living  human  being.  Had  he 
said  so  to  her  yesterday,  before  those 
otFensive  Avords  had  been  spoken  by  her 
husband,  she  would  not  have  thought 
much  about  it.  She  would  have  con- 
nected the  man's  friendship  for  herself 
with  his  very  old  friendship  for  her 
father,  and  she  w^ould  have  regarded  the 
assurance  as  made  to  the  Rowleys  in 
general,  and  not  to  herself  in  particular. 
But  now,  after  Avhat  had  occurred,  it 
pained  her  to  be  told  by  Colonel  Osborne 
that  he  w^ould  make,  specially  on  her 
behalf,  a  sacrifice  of  his  political  pride 
wdiich  he  would  make  for  no  other  per- 
son living.  And  then,  as  he  had  called 
her  by  her  Christian  name,  as  he  had 
exacted  the  promise,  there  had  been  a 
tone  of  affection  in  his  voice  that  she  had 
almost  felt  to  be  too  warm.  But  she 
gave  the  promise  ;  and  when  he  pressed 
her  hand  at  parting,  she  pi'essed  his 
again,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  to  be  done  to  her  father  and 
mother. 

Immediately  afterw'ards  Colonel  Os- 
borne went  away,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
w\as  left  alone  in  her  drawing-room. 
She  knew  that  her  husband  was  still 
down  stairs,  and  listened  for  a  moment 
to  hear  whether  he  would  now  come  up 
to  her.  And  he,  too,  had  heard  the 
Colonel's  step  as  he  went,  and  for  a  few 
moments  had  doubted  whether  or  no  he 
would  at  once  go  to  his  wife.  Though 
he  believed  himself  to  be  a  man  very 
firm  of  purpose,  his  mind  had  oscillated 
backwards  and  forwards  within  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour  between  those  two 
purposes  of  being  round  with  his  wife, 
and  of  begging  her  pardon  for  the  words 
which  he  liad  already  spoken. 

He  believed  that  he  would  best  do  his 
duty  by  that  plan  of  being  round  with 
her:    but  then   it   would   be  so   much 


pleasanter, — at  any  rate,  so  much  easier, 
to  beg  her  pardon.  But  of  one  thing  he 
was  quite  certain,  he  must  by  some 
means  exclude  Colonel  Osborne  from  his 
house.  He  could  not  live  and  continue 
to  endure  the  feelings  which  he  had 
suffered  while  sitting  down  stairs  at  his 
desk,  with  the  knowledge  that  Colonel 
Osborne  was  closeted  with  his  wife  up 
stairs.  It  might  be  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it.  That  his  wife  was  innocent 
he  was  quite  sure.  But,  nevertheless, 
he  was  himself  so  much  affected  by  some 
feeling  which  pervaded  him  in  reference 
to  this  man,  that  all  his  energy  v^•as  de- 
stroyed, and  his  powers  of  mind  and 
body  were  paralyzed.  He  could  not  and 
would  not  stand  it.  Rather  than  that 
he  would  follow  Mr.  Poole,  and  take 
his  wife  to  Naples.  So  resolving  he  put 
his  hat  on  his  head,  and  walked  out  of  the 
house.  He  would  have  the  advantage 
of  the  afternoon's  consideration  before 
he  took  either  the  one  step  or  the  other. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Emily  Tre- 
velyan went  up  stairs  to  her  baby.  She 
would  not  stir  as  long  as  there  had  been 
a  chance  of  his  coming  to  her.  She 
very  much  wished  that  he  would  come, 
and  had  made  up  her  mind,  in  spite  of 
the  fierceness  of  her  assertion  to  her 
sister,  to  accept  any  slightest  hint  at  an 
apology  Avhich  her  husband  might  offer 
to  her.  To  this  state  of  mind  she  was 
brought  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
a  secret  from  him,  and  by  a  sense,  not  of 
impropriety  on  her  own  part,  but  of 
conduct  which  some  people  might  have 
called  improper  in  her  mode  of  parting 
from  the  man  against  whom  her  husband 
had  warned  her.  T'he  warmth  of  that 
hand-pressing,  and  the  affectionate  tone 
in  which  her  name  had  been  ])ronoun- 
ced,  and  the  promise  made  to  her, 
softened  her  heart  towards  her  husband. 
Had  he  gone  to  her  now,  and  said  a 
word  to  her  in  gentleness,  all  might  have 
been  made  right.  But  he  did  not  go  to 
hei'. 

"  If  he  chooses  to  be  cross  and  sulky, 
he  may  be  cross  and  sulky,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  to  herself,  as  she  went  up  to 
her  baby. 

"  Has  Louis  been  with  you  ?  "  Nora 
asked,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Fairfax  had 
brought  her  home. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  you  left 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
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"  I  suppose  he  went  out  before  Colo- 
nel Osborne  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  He  waited  till  Colo- 
nel Osl)ornG  had  .2;one,  and  then  he  went 
himself;  but  he  did  not  come  near  me. 
It  is  for  him  to  judge  of  his  own  conduct, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  think  he  is  very- 
foolish." 

This  the  young  wife  said  in  a  tone 
which  clearly  indicated  that  she  had 
judged  her  husband's  conduct,  and  had 
ibund  it  to  be  very  foolish  indeed. 

"  Do  you  think  that  pa]ia  and  mamma 
will  really  come  ?  "  said  Nora,  changing 
the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  How  am  I  to  know  ? 
After  all  that  has  passed  I  am  afraid  to 
say  a  word,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of 
doing  wrong.  But  remember  this,  Nora, 
you  are  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one." 

"  Ton  will  tell  Louis  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  will  tell  no  one." 
'     "Dear,  dear  Emily  ;  pray  do  not  keep 
anything  secret  from  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  secret  ? 
There  isn't  any  secret.  Only  in  such 
matters  as  that — about  politics — no 
gentleman  likes  to  have  his  name  talked 
about.!  " 

A  look  of  great  distress  came  upon 
Nora's  f^ice  as  she  heard  this.  To  her  it 
seemed  to  be  very  bad  that  there  should 
be  a  secret  between  her  sister  and  Colo- 
nel Osborne  to  be  kept  from  her  brother- 
in-law. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  suspect  me  next  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  angrily. 

"Emily,  how  can  you  say  anything 
so  cruel ?  " 

"  You  look  as  if  you  did." 

"I  only  mean  that  I  think  it  would 
be  wiser  to  tell  all  this  to  Louis." 

"  How  can  I  tell  him  Colonel  Osborne's 
private  business,  when  Colonel  Osborne 
has  desired  me  not  to  do  so  ?  For 
whose  sake  is  Colonel  Osborne  doing 
this  ?  P^or  papa's  and  mamma's !  I 
suppose  Louis  won't  be — ^jealous,  be- 
cause I  want  to  have  papa  and  nuimma 
home.  It  would  not  be  a  bit  less  un- 
reasonable than  the  other." 

CHAPTER  III. 

LADY    MILBOROOGU'S    DINNER-PARTT. 

Louis  Trevelyan  went  down  to  his 
club  in  Pall  Mall,  the  Acrobats,  and 
there  heard   a  rumor  that  added  to  his 


Pec, 


anger  against  Colonel  Osborne.  The 
Acrobats  was  a  very  distin finished  club, 
into  which  it  was  now  difficult  for  a 
young  man  to  find  his  way,  and  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  who  was  no  longer 
young  and  therefore  known  to  many. 
It  had  been  founded  some  twenty  years 
since,  with  the  idea  of  promoting  mus- 
cular exercise  and  gymnastic  amuse- 
ments ;  but  the  promoters  had  become 
fat  and  lethargic,  and  the  Acrobats  spent 
their  time  mostly  in  playing  whist  and 
in  ordering  and  eating  their  dinners. 
There  were  supposed  to  be  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  part  of  the  building  certain 
poles  and  sticks  and  parallel  bars  with 
which  feats  of  activity  might  be  practised, 
but  no  one  ever  asked  for  them  nowa- 
days, and  a  man,  when  he  became  an 
Acrobat,  did  so  Avith  a  view  either  to 
the  whist  or  the  cook,  or  possibly  to  the 
social  excellences  of  the  club.  Louis 
Trevelyan  was  an  Acrobat ;  as  was  also 
Colonel  Osborne. 

"  So  old  Rowley  is  coming  home," 
said  one  distinguished  Acrobat  to  another 
in  Trevelyan's  hearing. 

"  How  the  dense  is  he  managing  that  ? 
He  was  here  a  year  ago  ?  " 

"  Osborne  is  getting  it  done.  He  is 
to  come  as  a  witness  for  this  committee. 
It  must  be  no  end  of  a  lounge  for  him. 
It  doesn't  count  as  leave,  and  he  has 
every  shilling  paid  for  him,  down  to  his 
cab-fares  when  he  goes  out  to  dinner. 
There's  nothing  like  having  a  friend  at 
Court." 

Such  was  the  secrecy  of  Colonel  Os- 
borne's secret !  He  had  been  so  chary 
of  having  his  name  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  a  political  job,  that  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  impose  on  his 
young  friend  the  burden  of  a  secret 
from  her  husband,  and  yet  the  husband 
heard  the  whole  story  told  openly  at  his 
club  on  the  same  day !  There  was 
nothing  in  the  story  to  anger  Trevelyan, 
had  he  not  innnediately  felt  that  tliere 
nmst  be  some  ])lan  in  the  matter  between 
his  wife  and  Colonel  Osborne  of  which 
he  had  been  ke[)t  ignorant.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  his  wife,  as  the  reader  knows, 
could  not  have  told  him.  He  had  not 
seen  her  since  the  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed between  her  and  her  friend.  ]>ut 
he  was  angry  because  he  tirst  learned  at 
his  club  that  which  he  thought  he  ought 
to  have  learned  at  home. 
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As  soon  us  lie  rcaohed  Iiis  house,  lie 
went  at  once  to  his  wife's  room  ;  but  her 
maid  was  willi  hei',  and  nothing  covUd 
be  said  at  tliat  moment.  He  then  dressed 
himself,  intending  to  go  to  Emily  as 
soon  as  the  girl  had  left  her  ;  but  the 
gill  remained, — was,  as  he  believed, 
kept  in  tlie  room  purposely  by  his  wife, 
so  that  he_  should  have  no  moment  ot 
private  conversation.  He  went  down 
stairs,  therefore,  and  found  Nora  stand- 
ing by  the  drawing-i'oom  fire. 

"  So  you  are  dressed  first  to-day  ?  " 
he  said.  "  I  thought  your  turn  always 
came  last." 

"  Emily  sent  Jenny  to  me  first  to-day, 
because  she  thought  you  would  be  home, 
and  she  didn't  go  up  to  dress  till  the 
last  minute." 

This  was  intended  well  by  Nora,  but 
it  did  not  have  the  desired  etfect.  Tre- 
velyan,  who  had  no  command  over  his 
own  features,  frovvned,  and  showed  that 
he  was  displeased.  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, thinking  whether  he  would  ask 
Nora  any  question  as  to  this  report  about 
her  father  and  mother  ;  but  before  he 
had  Sjioken  his  wife  was  in  the  room. 

"  We  are  all  late,  I  fear,"  said  Emily. 

"Yon,  at  any  rate,  are  the  last,"  said 
her  husband, 

"  About  h;df  a  minute,"  said  the  wife. 

Tiien  they  got  into  the  hired  brougham 
which  was  standing  at  the  door, 

Trevelynn,  in  the  sweet  days  of  his 
early  confidence  with  his  wife,  had  of- 
fered to  keep  a  carriage  for  her,  explain- 
ing to  her  that  the  luxury,  though  costly, 
would  not  be  beyond  his  reach.  But 
she  had  persuaded  him  against  the  car- 
riage, and  there  had  come  to  be  an 
agreement  that,  instead  of  the  carriage, 
there  should  always  be  an  autumn  tour. 
"  One  learns  something  from  going 
about ;  but  one  learns  nothing  from 
keeping  a  carriage,"  Emily  had  said. 
Those  had  been  happy  days,  in  which 
it  had  been  intended  that  everything 
should  always  be  rose-colored.  Now  he 
was  meditating  whether,  in  lieu  of  that 
autumn  toui-,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  take  his  wife  away  to  Naples  alto- 
getlier,  so  that  she  might  be  removed 
from  the  influence  of — of — of — no,  not 
even  to  himself  would  he  think  of  Col- 
onel Osborne  as  his  wife's  lover.  The 
idea  was  too  horrible!  And  yet,  how 
di'eadful  was   it   that    he   should  have, 


for  any  reason,  to  withdraw  her  from 
the  influence  of  any  man  ! 

Lady  Milborough  lived  ever  so  far 
away,  in  Eccleston  S(juarc,  but  Trevel- 
yan  did  not  say  a  single  word  to  either 
of  his  companions  du;ing  the  journey. 
He  was  cross  and  vexed,  and  was  con- 
scious that  they  knew  that  he  was  cross 
and  vexed,  Mrs,  Trevelyan  and  her  sis- 
ter talked  to  each  other  the  whole  way, 
but  they  did  so  in  that  tone  which  clear- 
ly indicates  tliat  the  conversation  is 
made  up,  not  for  any  interest  attached 
to  the  questions  asked  or  the  answers 
given,  but  because  it  is  expedient  that 
there  should  not  be  silence,  Nora  said 
something  about  Marshall  and  Snell- 
grove,  and  ti'ied  to  make  believe  that  she 
was  very  anxious  for  her  sister's  answer. 
And  Emily  s;>.id  something  about  the 
opera  at  Covent  Garden,  which  was  in- 
tended to  show  that  her  mind  was  quite 
at  ease.  But  both  of  thehi  failed  alto- 
gether, and  knew  that  they  failed.  Once 
or  twice  Trevelyan  thought  that  he 
would  say  a  word  in  token,  as  it  were, 
of  repentance.  Like  the  naughty  child 
who  knew  that  he  was  naughty,  he  was 
trying  to  be  good.  But  he  could  not 
do  it.  The  fiend  was  too  strong  within 
him.  She  must  have  known  that  there 
was  a  jjroposition  for  her  father's  return 
through  Colonel  Osborne's  influence. 
As  that  man  at  the  club  had  heard  it, 
hoAV  could  she  not  have  known  it  ? 
When  they  got  out  at  Lady  Milborough's 
door  he  had  spoken  to  neither  of  them. 

There  was  a  large  dull  party,  made 
np  mostly  of  old  people.  Lady  Mil- 
borough  and  Trevelyan's  mother  had 
been  bosom-friends,  and  Lady  Milbor- 
ough had  on  this  account  taken  upon 
herself  to  be  much  interested  in  Tre- 
velyan's wife.  But  Louis  Trevelyan 
himself,  in  discussing  Lady  Milborough 
with  Emily,  had  rather  turned  his 
mother's  old  friend  into  ridicule,  and 
Emily  had,  of  course,  followed  her  hus- 
band's mode  of  thinking.  Lady  Mil- 
borough had  once  or  twice  given  her 
some  advice  on  small  matters,  telling 
her  that  this  or  that  air  would  be  good 
for  her  baby,  and  explaining  that  a 
mother,  during  a  certain  interesting  poi'- 
tion  of  her  life,  should  refresh  herself 
with  a  certain  kind  of  malt  liquor.  Of 
all  counsel  on  such  domestic  subjects 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was   impatient, — as  in- 
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deed  it  was  her  nature  to  be  in  all 
matters,  and  consequently,  authorized 
as  she  had  been  by  her  husband's  man- 
ner of  speaking  of  his  mother's  friend, 
she  had  taken  a  habit  of  quizzing  Lady 
Milborough  behind  her  back,  and  ahnost 
of  continuing  the  practice  before  the 
old  lady's  face.  Lady  Milborough,  who 
was  the  most  atiectionate  old  soul  alive, 
and  good-tempered  with  her  friends  to 
a  fault,  had  never  resented  this,  but  had 
come  to  fear  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
perhaps  a  little  fliglity.  She  had  never 
as  yet  allowed  herself  to  say  anything 
worse  of  her  young  friend's  wife  than 
that.  And  she  would  always  add  that 
that  kind  of  thing  would  cure  itself  as  the 
nursery  became  full.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
not  anticipating  much  pleasure  fromLady 
Milborough's  party,  and  that  she  had  ac- 
cepted tlie  invitation  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
There  was  present  among  the  guests 
a  certain  Honorable  Charles  Glascock, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Peterborough, 
who  made  the  affair  more  interesting  to 
Nora  than  it  was  to  her  sister.  It  had 
been  whispered  into  Nora's  ears,  by 
more  than  one  person, — and  among 
others  by  Lady  Milborough,  whose  own 
daughtei's  were  all  married, — that  she 
might,  if  she  thought  fit,become  the  Hon- 
orable Mrs.  Charles  Glascock.  Now, 
whether  she  might  think  fit,  or  whether 
she  might  not,  tlie  presence  of  the  gen- 
tleman under  such  circumstances,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  gave  an  interest 
to  the  evening.  And  as  Lady  Milbor- 
ough took  care  that  Mr.  Glascock  should 
take  Nora  down  to  dinner,  the  interest 
was  very  great.  Mr.  Glascock  was  a 
good-looking  man,  just  under  forty,  in 
Parliament,  heir  to  a  peerage,  and  known 
to  be  well  off  in  respect  to  income.  Lady 
Milborough  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  told 
Nora  Rowley  that,  should  encourage- 
ment in  that  direction  come  in  her  Avay, 
she  ought  to  allow  herself  to  fall  in  love 
with  Mr. Glascock.  A  certain  amount  of 
encouragement  had  come  in  her  way,  but 
she  had  not  as  yet  allowed  herself  to  fall 
in  love  whh  Mr.  Glascock.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  Mi-.  Glascock  was  quite  con- 
scious of  the  advantages  of  his  own  po- 
sition, and  that  his  powers  of  talking 
about  other  matters  than  those  with 
which  he  was  immediately  connected 
were  limited.     She  did  believe  that  he 


had  in  truth  paid  hcf  the  compliment  of 
falling  in  love  with  her,  and  this  is  a 
compliment  to  which  few  girls  aie  indif- 
ferent. Nora  might  perhaps  have  tried 
to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock,  had 
she  not  been  forced  to  make  compari- 
sons between  him  and  another.  This 
other  one  had  not  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  as  she  well  knew  ;  and  she  certainly 
had  not  fallen  in  love  with  him.  But 
still  the  comparison  was  forced  upon  her, 
and  it  did  not  result  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Glascock.  On  the  present  occasion  Mr. 
Glascock,  as  he  sat  next  to  her,  almost 
pi'oposed  to  her. 

"You  have  never  seen  Monkhams?" 
he  said.  Monkhams  w^as  his  father's 
seat, — a  very  grand  place  in  Worcester- 
shire. Of  course  he  knew  very  well 
that  she  had  never  seen  Monkhams. 
How  should  she  have  seen  it? 

"  I  have  never  been  in  that  part  of 
England  at  all,"  she  replied. 

"  I  should  so  like  tQ  show  you  Monk- 
hams. The  oaks  there  are  the  finest  in 
the  kingdom.     Do  you  like  oaks  ?  " 

"  Who  does  not  like  oaks  ?  But  we 
have  none  in  the  islands,  and  nobody 
has  ever  seen  so  few  as  I  have." 

"I'll  show  you  Monkhams  some  day. 
Shall  I  ?  Indeed  I  hope  that  some  day 
I  may  really  show  you  Monkhams." 

Now  when  an  unmarried  man  talks 
to  a  young  lady  of  really  showing  her 
the  house  in  which  it  will  be  his  destiny 
to  live,  he  can  hardly  mean  other  than 
to  invite  her  to  live  there  with  him.  It 
must  at  least  be  his  pui-pose  to  signify 
that,  if  duly  encouraged,  he  will  so  in- 
vite her.  But  Nora  Rowley  did  not 
give  Mr.  Glascock  umch  encouragement 
on  this  occasion. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
anything  Avill  ever  take  me  into  that 
part  of  the  country,"  she  said.  There 
was  something  perhaps  in  her  tone  which 
checked  Mr.  Glascock,  so  that  he  did 
not  then  press  the  invitation. 

When  the  ladies  were  up  stairs  in  the 
drawing-room,  Lady  Milboi-ough  con- 
trived to  seat  herself  on  a  couch  intended 
for  two  persons  only,  close  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  Emily,  thinking  that  she 
might  perhaps  hear  some  advice  about 
Guiness's  stout,  prepared  herself  to  be 
saucy.  But  the  matter  in  hand  was 
graver  than  that.  Lady  Milborough's 
mind  was  uneasy  about  Colonel  Osborne. 
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"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  was  not,  your 
father  very  intimate  with  that  Colonel 
Osborne  ?  " 

"  Fie  is  very  intimate  with  liim,  Lady 
Milborough." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  thought  I  had  heard  so. 
That  makes  it,  of  course,  natural  that 
you  should  know  him." 

"  We  have  known  him  all  our  lives," 
said  Euiily,  forgetting  probably  that,  out 
of  the  twenty-three  years  and  some 
months  which  she  had  liitherto  lived, 
there  had  been  a  consecutive  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years  in  which  she 
had  never  seen  this  man  whom  she  had 
known  all  her  life, 

"  That  makes  a  difference,  of  course  ; 
and  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  against 
him." 

"  I  hope  not,  Lady  Milborough,  be- 
cause we  are  all  especially  fond  of  him." 
This  was  said  with  so  much  of  purpose 
that  poor  dear  old  Lady  Milborough  was 
stopped  in  her  good  work.  She  knew 
well  the  terrible  strait  to  which  Augus- 
tus Poole  had  been  brought  with  his 
wife,  although  nobody  supposed  that 
Poole's  wife  had  ever  entertained  a  wrong 
thought  in  her  pretty  little  heart.  Never- 
theless, he  had  been  compelled  to  break 
up  his  establishment  and  take  his  wife 
to  Naples,  because  this  horrid  Colonel 
would  make  himself  at  home  in  Mrs. 
Poole's  drawing-room  in  Knightsbridge. 
Augustus  Poole,  with  courage  enough 
to  take  any  man  by  the  beard,  had 
taking  by  the  beard  been  possible,  had 
found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  the  Col- 
onel. He  could  not  do  so.  without  mak- 
ing a  row  which  would  have  been  dis- 
graceful to  himself  and  injurious  to  his 
wife  ;  and  therefore  he  had  taken  Mrs. 
Poole  to  Naples.  Lady  Milborough 
knew  the  whole  story,  and  thought  that 
she  foresaw  that  the  same  thing  was 
about  to  happen  in  the  drawing-room  in 
Curzon  Street.  When  she  attempted  to 
say  a  word  to  the  wife,  she  found  herself 
stopped.  She  could  not  go  on  in  that 
quarter  after  tlie  reception  with  which 
the  begmning  of  her  word  had  been 
met.  But  perhaps  she  might  succeed 
better  with  the  husband.  After  all,  her 
friendship  was  with  the  Trevelyan  side, 
and  not  with  the  Rowleys, 

"  My  dear  Louis,"  she  said,  "  I  want 
to  speak  a  word  to  you.  Come  here." 
And  then  she  led  him  into  a  distant  cor- 


ner, Mrs.  Trevelyan  watching  her  all  the 
while,  and  guessing  why  lior  husband 
was  thus  carried  away,  "  I  just  want 
to  give  you  a  little  hint,  which  I  am  sure 
1  believe  is  quite  unnecessary,"  continued 
Lady  Milborough.  Then  she  paused, 
but  Trevelyan  would  not  speak.  She 
looked  into  his  face  and  saw  that  it  Avas 
black.  But  the  man  was  the  only  child 
of  her  dearest  friend,  and  she  persever- 
ed. "Do  you  know  I  don't  quite  like 
that  Colonel  Osborne  coming  so  much  to 
your  house."  The  face  before  her  be- 
came still  blacker,  but  still  the  man  said 
nothing,  "I  dare  say  it  is  a  prejudice 
on  my  part,  but  I  have  always*  disliked 
him.  I  think  he  is  a  dangerous  friend  ; 
— wliat  I  call  a  snake  in  the  grass.  And 
though  Emily's  high  good  sense,  and 
love  for  you,  and  general  feelings  on 
such  a  subject,  are  just  what  a  husband 
must  desire. — Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  possibility  of  anything  wrong 
has  never  entered  into  her  head.  But  it 
is  the  very  purity  of  her  innocence  which 
makes  the  danger.  He  is  a  bad  man, 
and  I  would  just  say  a  word  to  her,  if  I 
were  you,  to  make  her  understand  that 
his  coming  to  her  of  a  morning  is  not  de- 
sirable. Upon  my  word  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  he  likes  so  much  as  going 
about  and  making  mischief  between  men 
and  their  wives." 

Thus  she  delivered  herself;  and  Louis 
Trevelyan,  though  he  was  sore  and  an- 
gry, could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  tak- 
en the  part  of  a  friend.  All  that  she  had 
said  had  been  true  ;  all  that  she  had  said 
to  him  he  had  said  to  himself  more  than 
•  once.  He  too  hated  the  man.  He  believed 
liim  to  be  a  snake  in  the  grass.  But  it 
was  intolerably  bitter  to  him  that  he 
should  be  warned  about  his  wife's  con- 
duct by  any  living  human  being  ;  that  he, 
to  whom  the  world  had  been  so  fnll  of 
good  fortune, — that  he,  who  had  in  truth 
taught  himself  to  think  that  he  deserved 
so  much  good  fortune,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  care  on  belialf  of  his  friend, 
because  of  danger  between  himself  and 
his  wife !  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
he  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make. 
"  He  is  not  a  man  whom  I  like  myself," 
he  snid. 

"  Just  be  careful,  Louis,  that  is  all," 
said  Lady  Milborough,  and  then  she  was 
gone. 

To  be  cautioned  about  his  wife's  coa- 
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cliict  cannot  be  pleasant  to  any  man,  and 
it  was  very  unpleasant  to  Louis  Trevel- 
yan.  He,  too,  had  been  asked  a  ques- 
tion about  Sir  Mannaduke's  expected 
visit  to  England  after  the  ladies  had  left 
the  room.  All  the  town  had  heard  of 
it  except  himself.  He  hardly  spoke  an- 
otlier  word  that  evenino-  till  the  brough- 
ham  was  announced ;  and  his  wife  had 
observed  his  silence.  When  they  were 
seated  in  the  carriage,  he  together  with 
Iiis  wife  and  ISTora  Rowley,  he  immedi- 
ately asked  a  question  about  Sir  Marma- 
duke.  "  Emily,"  he  said,  "  is  thei-e  any 
truth  in  a  report  I  hear  that  your  father 
is  coming  home  '?  "  No  answer  was  made, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  there  was  si- 
lence. "  You  must  have  heard  of  it, 
then?"  he  said.  "Perhaps  you  can  tell 
me,  Nora,  as  Emily  will  not  reply.  Have 
you  heard  anything  of  your  lather's  com- 
ing ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Nora, 
slowly. 

"  And  why  have  I  not  been  told  ?  " 

"  It  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  boldly. 

"vV  st^'crct  from  me;  and  everybody 
else  knows  it !  And  why  was  it  to  be  a 
secret  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  wish  that 
it  should  be  known,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  And  what  has  Colonel  Osborne  to  do 
between  you  and  your  father  in  any  mat- 
ter which  I  may  not  be  made  acquain- 
ted ?  I  will  have  nothing  more  between 
you  and  Colonel  Osborne.  You  shall 
not  see  Colonel  Osborne.  Do  you  hear 
me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hear  you,  Louis." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  obey  me  ?     By 

G ,  you  shall  obey  me !     Remember 

this,  that  I  lay  my  positive  order  upon 
you  that  you  shall  not  see  Colonel  Os- 
borne again.  You  do  not  know  it,  per- 
haps, but  you  are  already  forfeiting  your 
reputation  as  an  honest  woman,  aud. 
bringing  disgrace  upon  me,  by  your  fa- 
miliarity with  Colonel  Osborne." 

"  O  Louis,  do  not  say  that !  "  said  No- 
ra. 

"  You  had  better  let  him  speak  it  all 
at  once,"  said  Emily. 

"  I  have  said  what  I  have  got  to  say. 
It  is  now  only  necessary  that  you  should 
give  me  your  solemn  assurance  that  you 
will  obey  me." 


"  If  you  have  said  all  that  you  have  to 
say,  perhaps  you  will  listen  to  me,"  said 
his  wife. 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing  till  you  have 
given  me  your  promise." 

"  Then  I  certainly  shall  not  give  it 
you." 

"  Dear  Emily,  pray,  pray  do  what  he 
tells  you,"  said  Nora. 

"  She  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  do  as  I  tell  her,"  said  Trevelyan. 
"  And  because  she  is  obstinate,  and  will 
not  learn  from  those  who  know  better 
than  herself  what  a  woman  may  do,  and 
what  she  may  not,  she  will  ruin  herself, 
and  destroy  my  happiness." 

"  I  know  that  you  have  destroyed  my 
happiness  by  your  unreasonable  jeal- 
ous3%"  said  the  wife,  "  Have  you  con- 
sidered what  I  must  feel  in  having  such 
words  addressed  to  me  by  my  husband? 
If  I  am  fit  to  be  told  that  I  must  pi'omise 
not  to  see  any  man  living,  I  cannot  be 
fit  to  be  any  man's  wife,"  Then  she 
burst  into  a  hystericalfit  of  tears,  and  in 
this  condition  she  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
entered  her  house,  and  hurried  up  to  her 
own  room. 

"  Indeed,  she  has  not  been  to  blame," 
said  Nora  to  Trevelyan  on  the  stair- 
case. 

"  Why  has  there  been  a  secret  kept 
from  me  between  her  and  this  man  ;  and 
that,  too,  after  I  had  cautioned  her 
against  being  intimate  with  him  ?  I  am 
sorry  that  she  sliould  suffer ;  but  it  is 
better  that  she  should  suffer  a  little  now 
than  that  we  should  both  suffer  much  by 
and  by." 

Nora  endeavored  to  explain  to  him 
the  truth  about  the  committee,  and  Col- 
onel Osborne's  ]n'omised  influence,  and 
tlie  reason  why  there  Avas  to  be  a  secret. 
But  she  was  too  much  in  a  huriy  to  get 
to  her  sister  to  make  the  matter  ])lain, 
and  he  was  too  much  angered  to  listen 
to  her.  He  shook  his  head  when  she 
spoke  of  Colonel  Osborne's  dislike  to 
have  his  name  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  matter.  "  All  the  world  knows 
it,"  he  said  with  scornful  laughter. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Nora  endeavored 
to  explain  to  him  that,  though  all  the 
world  might  know  it,  Emily  herself  had 
only  heard  of  the  proposition  as  a  thing 
quite  unsettled,  as  to  which  nothing  at 
present  should  be  sjioken  openly.  It  was 
ia  vain  to  endeavor  to  make  peace  on 
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that  nio-ht.  Nora  hurried  up  to  hov 
sister,  and  found  that  the  liysterical  tears 
had  again  given  place  to  anger.  She 
would  not  see  her  husband,  unless  he 
would  beg  her  pardon  ;  and  lie  would 
not  see  her  unless  she  would  give  the 
promise  he  demnnded.  And  the  hus- 
band and  wife  did  not  see  each  other 
again  on  that  night. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HUGH     ST ANBURT. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Nora 
Rowley  was  not  quite  so  well  disposed 
as  perhaps  she  ought  to  have  been  to  fall 
in  love  with  the  Honorable  Charles  Glas- 
cock, there  having  come  niton  her  the 
habit  of  comparing  him  with  another 
gentleman  whenever  this  duty  of  falling 
in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock  was  exacted 
from  hei\  That  other  gentleman  was 
one  with  whom  she  knew  that  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  she  should 
fall  in  love,  because  he  had  not  a  shil- 
ling in  the  world  ;  and  the  other  gentle- 
man was  equally  aware  that  it  was  not 
open  to  him  to  fall  in  love  with  Nora 
Rowley, — for  the  same  reason.  In  re- 
gard to  such  matters  Nora  Rowley  had 
been  properly  brought  up,  having  been 
made  to  understand  by  the  best  and  most 
cautious  of  mothers,  that  in  that  matter 
of  falling  in  love  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  bread  and  cheese  should  be 
considoi-ed.  "Romance  is  a  very  pretty 
thing,"  Lady  Rowley  had  been  wont  to 
say  to  her  daughters,  "  and  I  don't  think 
life  would  be  worth  having  without  a 
little  of  it.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
think  that  either  of  my  girls  would  mar- 
ry a  man  only  because  he  had  money. 
But  you  can't  even  be  romantic  without 
something  to  eat  and  drink."  Nora 
thoroughly  undei-stood  all  this,  and  be- 
ing well  aware  that  her  fortune  in  the 
world,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  made  at  all, 
could  only  be  made  by  marriage,  had  laid 
down  for  herself  certain  hard  lines, — 
lines  intended  to  be  as  fast  as  they  were 
hard.  Let  what  might  come  to  her  in 
the  way  of  likings  and  dislikings,  let  the 
temptation  to  her  be  ever  so  strong,  she 
w^ould  never  allow  her  heart  to  rest  on 
a  man  who,  if  he  should  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife,  would  not  have  the  means  of 
supporting  her.  There  were  many,  she 
knew,  who  would  condemn  such  a  reso- 


lution as  cold,  selfish,  and  heartless.  She 
heard  people  sayitig  so  daily.  She  read 
in  books  that  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded. 
But  she  declared  to  herself  that  she 
would  respect  the  judgment  neither  of 
the  people  nor  of  the  books.  To  be  poor 
alone,  to  have  to  live  without  a  husband, 
to  look  forward  to  a  life  in  which  there 
would  be  nothing  of  a  career,  almost 
nothing  to  do,  to  await  the  vacuity  of  an 
existence  in  which  she  would  be  useful 
to  no  one,  was  a  destiny  which  she  could 
teach  herself  to  endure,  because  it  might 
probably  be  forced  upon  her  by  necessi- 
ty. Were  her  f  ither  to  die,  there  would 
hardly  be  bread  for  that  female  flock  to 
eat.  As  it  was,  she  was  eating  the  bread 
of  a  man  in  whose  house  she  was  no 
more  than  a  visitor.  The  lot  of  a  woman, 
as  she  often  told  herself,  was  wretched, 
unfortunate,  almost  degrading.  For  a 
woman  such  as  herself  there  was  no  path 
open  to  her  energy,  other  than  that  of 
getting  a  husband.  Nora  Rowley 
thougiit  of  all  this  till  she  was  almost 
sick  of  the  prospect  of  her  life,  —  espe- 
cially sick  of  it  when  she  was  told  with 
much  authority  by  the  Lady  Milbor- 
oughs  of  her  acquaintance,  that  it  was 
her  bounden  duty  to  fill  in  love  with  Mr. 
Glascock.  As  to  falling  in  love  with  Mr. 
Glascock,  she  had  not  as  yet  quite  made 
up  her  mind.  There  was  so  niuch  to  be 
said  on  that  side  of  the  question,  if  such 
falling  in  love  could  only  be  made  possi- 
ble. But  she  had  quite  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  never  tall  in  love 
with  a  poor  man.  In  spite,  however,  of 
all  that,  she  felt  herself  compelled  to 
make  comparisons  between  Mr.  Glas- 
cock and  one  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury,  a  gen- 
tleman wdio  had  not  a  shilling. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury  had  been  at  col- 
lege the  most  intimate  friend  of  Louis 
Trevelyan,  and  at  Oxford  had  been,  in 
spite  of  Trevclyan's  successes,  a  bigger 
man  than  his  friend.  Stanbury  had  not 
taken  so  high  a  degree  as  Trevelyan, — 
indeed,  had  not  gone  out  in  honors  at 
all.  He  had  done  little  for  the  credit  of 
his  college,  and  had  never  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  wrajtping  himself  up  for  life 
in  the  scanty  lambswool  of  a  fellowship. 
But  he  had  won  for  himself  reputation 
as  a  clever  speaker,  as  a  man  who  had 
learned  much  that  college  tutors  do  not 
profess  to  teach,  as  a  hard-headed,  ready- 
witted  fellow,  Avho,  having  the  world  as 
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an  oyster  before  him,  whicli  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  open,  would  cer- 
tainly find  either  a  knife  or  a  sword  with 
which  to  open  it. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college  he  had 
come  to  town,  and  had  entered  himself 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Now,  at  the  time  of 
our  story,  he  was  a  barrister  of  four 
years'  standing,  but  had  never  yet  made 
a  guinea.  He  had  never  made  a  guinea 
by  his  work  as  a  barrister,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  doubt  of  himself  whether  he 
ever  would  do  so.  Not,  as  he  knew  well, 
that  guineas  are  generally  made  with  ease 
by  barristers  of  four  years'  standing,  but 
because,  as  he  said  to  his  friends,  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  the  knack  of  it.  He 
did  not  know  an  attorney  in  the  world, 
and  could  not  conceive  how  any  attorney 
should  ever  be  induced  to  apply  to  him 
for  legal  aid. 

He  had  done  his  work  of  learning  his 
trade  about  as  well  as  other  young  men, 
but  had  had  no  means  of  distinguishing 
himself  within  his  reach.  He  Avent  tlie 
Western  Circuit  because  liis  aunt,  old 
Miss  Stanbury,  lived  at  Exeter,  but,  as 
he  declared  of  himself,  had  he  had  an- 
other aunt  living  at  Yoik,  he  would 
have  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  guide 
}iim  in  his  choice.  He  sat  idle  in  the 
courts,  and  hated  himself  for  so  sitting. 
So  it  had  been  with  him  for  two  years 
without  any  consolation  or  additional 
burden  from  other  employment  than  that 
of  his  profession.  After  that,  by  some 
chance,  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  Record,  and  by 
degrees  had  taken  to  the  writing  of  arti- 
cles. He  had  been  told  by  all  his  friends, 
and  especially  by  Trevelyan,  that,  if  he 
did  this,  he  might  as  well  sell  his  gown 
and  wig.  He  declared,  in  reply,  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  sell  his  gown  and 
wig.  He  did  not  see  how  he  should 
ever  make  more  money  out  of  them  than 
he  would  do  by  such  sale.  But  for  the 
articles  which  lie  wrote  he  received  in- 
stant payment, — a  process  which  he 
found  to  be  most  consolatory,  most  com- 
fortable, and,  as  he  said  to  Trevelyan, 
as  warm  to  him  as  a  blanket  in  winter. 

Trevelyan,  who  was  a  year  younger 
than  Stanbury,  had  taken  upon  himselt 
to  be  very  angry.  He  professed  that  he 
did  not  think  much  of  the  trade  of  a  jour- 
nalist, and  told  Stanbury  that  he  was 
sinking  from  the  highest  to  almost  the 
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lowest  business  by  which  an  educated 
man  and  a  gentleman  could  earn  his 
bread.  Stanbury  had  simply  replied  that 
he  saw  some  bread  on  the  one  side,  but 
none  on  the  other;  and  that  bread  from 
some  side  was  indispensable  to  him.  Then 
there  had  come  to  be  that  famous  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic 
of  Patagonia,  and  Hugh  Stanbury  had 
been  sent  out  as  a  special  corresjjondent 
by  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Dai- 
ly Record.  His  letters  had  been  much 
read,  and  had  called  up  a  great  deal  of 
newspaper  pugnacity.  He  had  made  im- 
portant statements  which  had  been  flatly 
denied,  and  found  to  be  utterly  false  ; 
which  again  had  been  warmly  reassei'ted, 
and  proved  to  be  most  remarkably  true 
to  the  letter.  In  this  way  the  corresjjon- 
dence,  and  he  as  its  author,  became  so 
much  talked  about  that,  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  did  actually  sell  his  gown 
and  wig,  and  declare  to  his  friends — 
and  to  Trevelyan  among  the  number — 
that  he  intended  to  look  to  journalism 
for  his  future  career. 

He  had  been  often  at  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street  in  the  earliest  hajipy  days 
of  his  friend's  marriage,  and  had  thus 
become  acquainted — intimately  acquaint- 
ed—  with  Nora  Rowley.  And  now 
again,  since  his  return  from  Patagonia, 
that  acquaintance  had  been  renewed. 
Quite  lately,  since  the  actual  sale  of  that 
wig  and  gown  had  been  eftected,  he  had 
not  been  there  so  frequently  as  before, 
because  Trevelyan  had  expressed  his  in- 
dignation almost  too  openly. 

"  That  such  a  man  as  you  should  be  so 
faint-hearted,"  Trevelyan  had  said,  "is  a 
thing  that  I  cannot  understand." 

"  Is  a  man  faint-hearted  when  he  finds 
it  improbable  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
leap  his  horse  over  a  house  ?  " 

"  What  you  had  to  do,  had  been  done 
by  hundreds  before  you." 

"  What  I  had  to  do  has  never  yet  been 
done  by  any  man,"  replied  Stanbury. 
"  I  had  to  live  upon  nothing  till  the 
lucky  hour  should  strike," 

"  I  thuik  you  have  been  cowardly," 
said  Trevelyan. 

Even  this  had  made  no  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  men  ;  but  Stanbury  had 
expressed  himself  annoyed  by  his  friend's 
language,  and  partly  on  that  account, 
and  partly  perhaps  on  another,  had  stay- 
ed away  from  Curzon  Street.     As  Nora 
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Rowley  ha;l  made  comparisons  about 
him,  so  had  he  made  comparisons  about 
her.  He  had  owned  to  himself  that,  had 
it  been  possible  that  he  should  marry,  he 
would  willingly  intrust  liis  liappiness  to 
Miss  Rowley.  And  he  had  thought  once 
or  twice  that  Trevelyan  had  wished  that 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  at 
some  future  day.  Trevelyan  had  always 
been  much  more  sanguine  in  expecting 
success  for  his  friend  at  the  bar  than 
Stanbury  had  been  for  himself.  It  might 
Avell  be  that  such  a  man  as  Trevelyan 
might  think  that  a  clever  rising  barrister 
would  be  an  excellent  husband  for  his 
sister-in-law,  but  that  a  man  earning  a 
precarious  living  as  a  writer  for  a  penny 
paper  would  be  by  no  means  so  desirable 
a  connection.  Stanbury,  as  he  thought 
of  this,  declared  to  himself  that  he 
would  not  care  two  straws  for  Trevelyan 
in  the  matter,  if  he  could  see  his  way 
without  other  imjiediments.  But  the 
other  impediments  were  there  in  such 
strength  and  numbers  as  to  make  him 
feel  that  it  could  not  have  been  intended 
by  Fate  that  lie  should  take  to  himself  a 
wife.  Although  those  letters  of  his  to 
the  Daily  Record  had  been  so  pre-emi- 
nently successful,  he  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  earn  by  writing  above  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds  a  month.  If  that 
might  be  continued  to  him,  he  could  live 
upon  it  himself;  but,  even  with  his  mod- 
erate views,  it  would  not  suffice  for  him- 
self and  family. 

He  had  told  Trevelyan  that,  wliile  liv- 
ing as  an  ex])ectant  barrister,  he  had  no 
means  of  subsistence.  In  this,  as  Tre- 
velyan knew,  he  was  not  strictly  correct. 
There  was  an  allowance  of  £100  a  year 
coming  to  him  from  the  aunt  whose  resi- 
dence at  Exeter  had  induced  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  Western  Circuit. 
His  father  had  been  a  clergyman  with  a 
small  living  in  Devonshire,  and  had  noAV 
been  dead  some  fifteen  years.  His  mo- 
ther and  two  sisters  were  still  living  in 
a  small  cottage  in  his  late  fiither's  par- 
ish, on  the  interest  of  the  money  arising 
from  a  life  insurance.  Some  pittance, 
from  sixty  to  seventy  i)Ounds  a  year,  was 
all  they  had  among  them.  But  there 
Avas  a  rich  aunt.  Miss  Stanbury,  to  whom 
had  come  considerable  wealth  in  a  man- 
ner most  romantic, — the  little  tale  shall 
be  told  before  this  larger  tale  is  comple- 
ted,— and  this  aunt  had  undertaken  to 
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educate  and  place  out  in  the  woild  her 
nephew  Hugh.  So  Hugh  had  been  sent 
to  Harrow,  and  then  to  Oxford, — where 
he  had  much  displeased  his  aunt  by  not 
accomplisliing  great  things, — and  then 
had  been  set  down  to  make  his  fortune 
as  a  barrister  in  London,  with  ;m  allow- 
ance of  £100  a  year,  his  aunt  having 
paid,  moreover,  certain  fees  for  entrance, 
tuition,  and  the  like.  The  very  hour  in 
which  Miss  Stanbury  learned  that  her 
nephew  Avas  Avriting  for  a  penny  news- 
paper, she  sent  off  a  dispatch  to  tell  hini 
that  he  must  give  up  her  or  the  penny 
paper.  He  replied  by  saying  that  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  earn  his  bread 
in  the  only  line  from  which,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  l)read  Avould  be  forthcoming.  By 
return  of  post  he  got  another  letter  to 
say  that  he  might  draAV  for  the  quarter 
then  becoming  due,  but  that  that  Avould 
be  the  last.     And  it  was  the  last. 

Stanbury  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
induce  his  aunt  to  make  over  the  allow- 
ance— or  at  least  a  part  of  it — to  his 
mother  and  sisters,  but  the  old  lady 
paid  no  attention  Avhatever  to  the  re- 
quest. She  never  had  given,  and  at  that 
moment  did  not  intend  to  give,  a  shil- 
ling to  the  AvidoAv  and  daugliters  of  her 
brother.  Nor  did  she  intend,  or  had 
she  ever  intended,  to  leave  a  shilling 
of  her  money  to  Hugh  Stanbury, — as 
she  had  very  often  told  him.  The  money 
Avas,  at  her  death,  to  go  back  to  the  peo- 
ple tVom  whom  it  had  come  to  her. 

When  Xora  RoAvley  made  those  com- 
parisons between  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury 
and  Mr.  Charles  Glascock,  they  Averc 
always  Avound  up  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  briefless  barrister.  It  Avas  not  that 
he  was  the  handsomer  man,  for  he  was 
by  no  means  handsome,  nor  Avas  be  the 
bigger  man,  for  Mr,  Glascock  Avas  six  feet 
tall ;  nor  Avas  he  better  dressed,  for 
Stanbury  was  untidy,  rather  than  other- 
wise, in  his  outAvard  j^erson.  Nor  had 
he  any  air  of  fashion  or  special  grace  to 
recommend  him,  for  he  was  undoubtedly 
an  awkward-mannered  man.  But  there 
was  a  glance  of  sunshine  in  his  eye,  and 
a  sweetness  in  the  curl  of  his  mouth 
Avheu  he  smiled,  Avhich  made  Nora  feel 
that  it  would  have  been  all  up  Avith  her 
had  she  not  made  so  very  strong  a  laAv 
for  her  oAvn  guidance.  Stanbury  was  a 
man  about  five  feet  ten,  with  shoulders 
more  than  broad  in  proportion, .  stout- 
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limbed,  rather  awkward  of  bis  gait, 
with  large  feet  and  bands,  with  soft 
wavy  light  hair,  with  light  gray  eyes, 
with  a  broad,  but  by  no  means  ugly  nose. 
His  mouth  and  lips  were  large,  and  he 
rarely  showed  his  teeth.  He  wore  no 
other  beard  than  whiskers,  which  he 
was  apt  to  cut  away  through  heaviness 
of  his  hand  in  shaving,  till  Xora  longed 
to  bid  him  be  more  careful.  "  He 
doesn't  care  what  sort  of  a  guy  he 
makes  of  himself,"  she  once  said  to  her 
sister,  almost  angrily.  "  He  is  a  plain 
man,  and  he  knows  it,"  Emily  had  re- 
plied. Mr.  Trevelyan  was  doubtless  a 
handsome  man,  and  it  was  almost  on 
Nora's  tongne  to  say  something  ill- 
natured  on  the  subject.  Hugh  Stanbuiy 
was  reputed  to  be  somewhat  hot  in 
spirit  and  manner.  He  would  be  very 
sage  in  argument,  pounding  down  his 
ideas  on  politics,  religion,  or  social  life 
with  his  fist  as  well  as  his  voice.  He 
Avas  quick,  perhaps,  at  making  antipa- 
thies, and  quick,  too,  in  making  fiiend- 
ships  ;  impressionable,  demonstrative, 
eager,  rapid  in  his  movements, — some- 
times to  the  great  detriment  of  his  shins 
and  knuckles ;  and  he  possessed  the 
sweetest  temper  that  was  ever  given  to 
a  man  for  the  blessing  of  a  woman. 
This  was  the  maiv  between  whom  and 
Mr.  Glascock  Nora  Rowley  found  it  to 
be  impossible  not  to  make  comparisons. 
On  the  very  day  after  Lady  Mil- 
borough's  dinner-party  Stanbury  over- 
took Trevelyan  in  the  street,  and  asked 
his  friend  where  he  was  going  eastward. 
Trevelyan  was  on  his  way  to  call  upon 
his  lawyer,  and  said  so.  But  he  did 
not  say  why  he  was  going  to  his  lawyer. 
He  had  sent  to  his  Avife  by  Nora  that 
morning  to  know  whether  she  Avould 
make  to  him  the  promise  he  required. 
The  only  answer  which  Nora  could  draw 
from  her  sister  Avas  a  counter-question, 
demanding  whether  he  Avould  ask  her 
pardon  for  the  injury  he  had  done  her. 
Nora  had  been  most  eager,  most  anx- 
ious, most  conciliatory  as  a  messenger; 
but  no  good  had  come  of  these  messa- 
ges, aTid  Trevelyan  had  gone  forth  to 
tell  all  his  trouble  to  his  family  lawyer. 
Old  Mr.  Bideawhilehad  been  his  father's 
ancient  and  esteemed  friend,  and  he 
could  tell  things  to  Mr.  Bideawhile 
which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell 
to  any  other  livhig  man  ;  and  he  could 
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generally  condescend  to  accept  Mr.  Bide- 
awhi'e's  advice,  knowing  that  his  fither 
before  him  had  been  guided  by  the  same. 

"  But  you  are  out  of  your  Avay  for 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,"  said  Stanbury. 

"I  have  to  call  at  Twining's.  'And 
Avhere  are  you  going  ?  " 

"I  have  been  three  times  round  St. 
James's  Park  to  collect  my  thouglits," 
said  Stanbury,  "  and  now  I'm  on  my 
way  to  the  Daily  R.,  250,  Fleet  Street. 
It  is  my  custom  of  an  afternoon.  I  am 
prepared  to  instruct  the  British  public  of 
to-morrow  on  any  subject,  as  per  order, 
from  the  downfall  of  a  European  compact 
to  the  price  of  a  London  mutton  chop." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said  about  it,"  said  Trevelyan,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Not  another  word.  How  should 
there  be?  Aunt  Jemima  has  already 
drawn  tight  the  purse-strings,  and  it 
would  soon  be  the  casual  ward  in  earnest 
if  it  Avere  not  for  the  Daily  R.  God  bless 
the  Daily  R. !  Only  think  what  a  thing- 
it  is  to  have  all  subjects  open  to  one, 
from  the  destinies  of  France  to  the  profit 
proper  to  a  butcher." 

"If  you  like  it!" 

"  I  do  like  it.  It  may  not  be  alto- 
gether honest.  I  don't  know  Avhat  is. 
l>ut  it's  a  deal  honester  than  defending 
thieves  and  bamboozling  juries.  How  is 
your  wife  ?  " 

"  She  is  pretty  well,  thank  you." 

Stanbury  knew  at  once,  from  the  tone 
of  his  friend's  voice,  that  there  Avas  some- 
thing wrong. 

"And  Louis  the  less?"  he  said,  ask- 
ing after  Trevelyan's  child. 

^"  He's  all  right." 

"  And  Miss  Rowley  ?  When  one  be- 
gins one's  inquiries  one  is  bound  to  go 
through  the  whole  family." 

"  Miss  Rowley  is  pretty  Avell,"  said 
Trevelyan. 

Previously  to  this,  Trevelyan,  when 
speaking  of  his  sister-in-law  to  Stan- 
bury, had  always  called  her  Nora,  and 
had  been  wont  to  speak  of  lier  as  though 
she  were  almost  as  much  the  friend  of 
one  of  them  as  of  the  other.  The 
change  of  tone  on  this  occasion  was  in 
truth  occasioned  by  the  sadness  of  tlie 
man's  thoughts  in  reference  to  his  Avife, 
but  Stanbury  attributed  it  to  another 
cause.  "  He  need  not  be  afraid  of  me," 
ho   said    to    himself,  "  and    at   least   he 
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should  not  show  me  that  he  is."  Then 
ihey  parted,  Trevelyan  going  into 
Twining's  bank,  and  Stanbniy  passing 
on  towards  the  office  of  tlie  Daily  H- 

Staiihury  had  in  truth  been  altogether 
mistaken  as  to  the  state  of  his  fdund's 
niiiid  on  that  morning.  Trevelyan,  al- 
tliough  lie  had,  according  to  his  custom, 
put  in  a  word  in  condemnation  of  the 
newspaper  line  of  life,  was  at  the  mo- 
ment tliinking  whether  he  would  not 
tell  all  his  trouble  to  Hugh  Stanbury. 
He  knew  that  he  should  not  find  any- 
where, not  even  in  Mr.  Bideawhile,  a 
more  friendly  or  more  trustwortliy  lis- 
tener. When  ISTora  Rowley's  name  had 
been  mentioned,  he  had  not  thought  of 
her.  He  had  simply  repeated  the  name 
Avith  the  usual  answer.  He  was  at  the 
moment  cautioning  himself  against  a 
confidence  which  after  all  might  not  be 
necessary,  and  which  on  this  occasion 
was  not  made.  When  one  is  in  trouble 
it  is  a  great  ease  to  tell  one's  trouble  to 
a  fiiend  ;  but  then  one  should  always 
v/ash  one's  dirty  linen  at  home.  The 
latter  consideration  })revailed,  and  Tre- 
velyan alhjwed  bis  friend  to  go  on  with- 
out burdening  him  with  the  story  of  that 
domestic  quarrel.  Nor  did  he  on  that 
occasion  tell  it  to  Mr.  Bideawhile ;  for 
Mr.  Bideawhile  was  not  found  at  his 
chambers. 

CHAPTER  V. 

SHOWING    HOW    THE  QUARREL   PEOGRESSED. 

Treyeltan  got  back  to  his  own  house 
at  about  three,  and,  on  going  into  the 
library,  found  on  his  table  a  letter  to 
him  addressed  in  his  wife's  handwriting. 
He  opened  it  quickly,  hoping  to  find  that 
promise  which  he  had  demanded,  and 
resolving  that  if  it  were  made  he  would 
"at  oiice  become  affVctionate,  yielding, 
and  gentle  to  his  wife.  But  there  M'as 
not  a  word  written  by  his  wife  within 
the  envelope.  It  contained  simply  an- 
other letter,  already  opened,  addressed 
to  her.  This  letter  had  been  brought 
up  to  her  during  her  husband's  absence 
from  the  house,  and  was  as  follows: — 
Acrobats,  Thursday. 

Dear  Emily  :  I  have  just  come  from 
the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  all  settled, 
and  Sir  M.  has  been  sent  for.  Of  course, 
you  will  tell  T.  now. 

Yours,  F.  O. 


The  letter  was,  of  course,  from  Colo- 
nel Osborne,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when 
she  received  it,  had  had  great  doubts 
whether  she  would  enclose  it  to  her  hus- 
band opened  or  unopened.  She  had 
hitherto  refused  to  make  the  promise 
whicli  her  husband  exacted,  but  never- 
theless she  was  minded  to  obey  him. 
Had  he  included  in  his  demand  any  re- 
quirement that  she  should  receive  no 
letter  from  Colonel  Osborne,  she  would 
not  have  opened  this  one.  But  nothing 
had  been  said  about  letters,  and  she 
would  not  show  herself  to  be  afraid. 
So  she  read  the  note,  and  then  sent  it 
down  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
table  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  him. 

"  If  he  is  not  altogether  blinded,  it 
will  show  him  how  cruelly  he  has 
wronged  me,"  said  she  to  her  sister. 
She  was  sitting  at  the  time  with  her 
boy  in  her  lap,  telling  herself  that  the 
child's  features  were  in  all  respects  the 
very  same  as  his  father's,  and  that,  come 
what  come  might,  the  child  should 
always  be  taught  by  her  to  love  and 
respect  his  father.  And  then  there 
came  a  horrible  thought.  What  if  the 
child  should  be  taken  away  from  her  ? 
If  this  quarrel,  out  of  which  she  saw  no 
present  mode  of  escape,  were  to  lead  to 
a  sepai-ation  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, would  not  the  law,  and  the  judges, 
and  the  courts,  and  all  the  Lady  Mil- 
boroughs  of  their  joint  acquaintance  into 
the  bargain,  say  that  the  child  should  go 
with  his  father?  The  judges,  and  the 
courts,  and  the  Lady  Milboroughs 
would,  of  course,  say  that  she  was  the 
sinner.  And  wliat  could  she  do  with- 
out her  boy  ?  Would  not  any  humility, 
any  grovelling  in  the  dust,  be  better  for 
her  than  that  ?  "  It  is  a  very  poor 
thing  to  be  a  woman,"  she  said  to  her 
sister. 

"  It  is  perhaps  better  than  being  a 
dog,"  said  Nora ;  "  but,  of  course,  we 
can't  compare  ourselves  to  men." 

"It  would  be  better  to  be  a  dog. 
One  wouldn't  be  made  to  suft'er  so 
much.  When  a  puppy  is  taken  away 
from  its  mother,  she  is  bad  enough  for 
a  few  days,  but  she  gets  over  it  in  a 
week."  There  Avas  a  pause  then  for  a 
few  moments.  Nora  knew  well  which 
way  ran  the  current  of  her  sister's 
thoughts,  and  had  nothing  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  which  she  could  sav  on  that 
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subject.  "  It  is  very  hard  for  a  woman 
to  know  Avhat  to  do,"  continued  Emily, 
"  but  if  she  is  to  marry,  I  think  she  had 
better  marry  a  fool.  After  all,  a  fool 
generally  knows  that  he  is  a  fool,  and 
will  trust  some  one,  though  he  may  not 
trust  his  wife." 

"  I  will  never  wittingly  marry  a  fool," 
said  Nora, 

"  You  will  marry  Mr.  Glascock,  of 
course.  I  don't  say  that  he  is  a  fool ; 
but  I  do  not  think  he  has  that  kind  of 
strength  which  shows  itself  in  perversity," 

"  If  he  asked  me,  I  should  not  have 
him  ; — and  he  will  never  ask  me." 

"  He  will  ask  you,  and,  of  course, 
you'll  take  him.  Why  not  ?  You 
can't  be  otherwise  than  a  woman.  And 
you  must  marry.  And  this  man  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  will  be  a  peer.  There  is  noth- 
ing on  earth  against  him,  except  that  he 
does  not  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  Louis 
intends  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire  some 
day,  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 

"  All  the  same,  I  shall  not  marry  Mr. 
Glascock.  A  Avoman  can  die,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Nora, 

"  No,  she  can't.  A  woman  must  be 
decent ;  and  to  die  of  want  is  very  in- 
decent. She  can't  die,  and  she  mustn't 
be  in  want,  and  she  oughtn't  to  -be  a 
burden.  I  suppose  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary that  every  man  should  have  two 
to  choose  from  ;  and  therefore  there  are 
so  many  more  of  us  than  the  world 
wants.  I  wonder  whether  you'd  mind 
taking  that  down  stairs  to  his  table  ? 
I  don't  like  to  send  it  by  the  servant ; 
and  I  don't  want  to  go  myself." 

Then  Nora  had  taken  the  letter  down, 
and  left  it  where  Louis  Trevelyan 
would  be  sure  to  find  it. 

He  did  find  it,  and  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed when  he  perceived  that  it  con- 
tained no  word  from  his  wife  to  himself 
He  opened  Colonel  Osborne's  note,  and 
read  it,  and  became,  as  he  did  so,  almost 
more  angry  than  before.  Who  was 
this  man  that  he  should  dare  to  address 
another  man's  wife  as  "Dear  Emily"? 
At  the  moment  Trevelyan  remembered 
vv'cll  enough  that  he  had  heard  the  man 
so  call  his  wife,  that  it  had  been  done 
openly  in  his  presence,  and  had  not 
given  him  a  thought.  But  Lady  Rowley 
and  SirMarmaduke  had  then  been  present 
also ;  and  that  man  on  that  occasion 
had  been  the  old  friend  of  the  old  father, 


Pec, 


and  not  the  would-be  young  friend  of 
the  young  daughter.  Trevelyan  could 
hardly  reason  about  it,  but  lelt  that 
whereas  the  one  was  not  improper,  the 
other  was  grossly  impertinent,  and  even 
wicked.  And  then,  again,  his  wife,  his 
Emily,  was  to  show  to  him,  to  her  hus- 
band,or  was  notto  showto  him,  the  letter 
which  she  received  from  this  man,  the 
letter  in  which  she  was  addressed  as 
"  Dear  Emily,"  according  to  this  man's 
judgment  and  wish,  and  not  according  to 
his  judgment  and  wish, — not  according 
to  the  judgment  and  wish  of  him  who 
was  her  husband,  her  lord,  and  her 
master !  "  Of  course,  you  will  tell  T. 
now,"  This  Avas  intolerable  to  him.  It 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  second,  and  this  man  to  be 
regarded  as  first.  And  then  he  began 
to  recapitulate  all  the  good  things  he 
had  done  for  his  wife,  and  all  the  causes 
which  he  had  given  her  for  gratitude. 
Had  he  not  taken  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
bestoAved  upon  her  the  half  of  all  that 
he  had,  simply  for  herself,  asking  for 
nothing  more  than  her  love  ?  He  had 
possessed  money,  position,  a  name, — all 
that  makes  life  worth  having. 

He  had  found  her  in  a  remote  ccn'ner 
of  the  world,  with  no  fortune,  with  no 
advantages  of  family  or  social  standing, 
— so  circumstanced  that  any  friend  would 
have  warned  him  against  such  a  mar- 
riage ;  but  he  had  given  her  his  heart, 
and  his  hand,  and  his  house,  and  had 
asked  for  nothing  in  return  but  that  he 
should  be  all  in  all  to  her, — that  he  should 
be  her  one  god  upon  earth.  And  he  had 
done  more  even  than  this.  "  Bring 
your  sister,"  he  had  said.  "  The  house 
shall  be  big  enough  for  her  also,  and 
she  shall  be  my  sister  as  well  as  yours." 
Who  had  ever  done  more  for  a  woman, 
or  shown  a  more  absolute  confidence  ? 
And  now  what  was  the  return  lie  re- 
ceived ?  She  was  not  contented  with 
her  one  god  upon  earth,  but  must  make 
to  herself  otlier  gods, — another  god,  and 
that  too  out  of  a  lump  of  the  basest 
clay  to  be  found  around  lier.  He 
thought  thnt  he  could  remember  to  have 
heard  it  said  in  early  days,  long  before 
he  himself  had  had  an  idea  of  marrying, 
tliat  no  man  should  look  for  a  wife  from 
among  tlie  troi)ics,  that  women  educated 
amidst  the  languors  of  those  sunny 
climes  rarely  camefto  possess  those  high 
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ideas  of  coiijutjjal  duty  and  ffininiiie 
truth  which  a  man  slioukl  roi>;ard  as  tlie 
first  requisites  of  a  good  wife.  As  lie 
thought  of  all  this,  he  almost  regretted 
that  he  had  ever  visited  the  Mandarins, 
or  ever  heard  the  name  of  Sir  Marma- 
diike  Rowley. 

He  shouhl  have  nourislied  no  such 
thoughts  in  liis  heart.  II(^  had,  indeed, 
been  generous  to  liis  wife  and  to  his  wife's 
family ;  but  we  may  almost  say  that 
the  man  who  is  really  generous  in  such 
matters  is  unconscious  of  his  own  gene- 
rosity. The  giver  who  gives  the  most, 
gives,  and  does  not  know  that  he  gives. 
And  had  not  she  given  too  ?  In  that 
matter  of  giving  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,  if  each  gives  all,  the  two  are  equal, 
let  the  things  given  be  what  they  may  ! 
King  Cophetua  did  nothing  for  his  beg- 
gar maid,  unless  she  were  to  him,  alter 
he  had  married  her,  as  royal  a  queen  as 
though  he  had  taken  her  from  the  oldest 
stock  of  reigning  families  then  extant. 
Trevelyan  knew  all  this  himself, — had 
said  so  to  himself  a  score  of  times, 
though  not  probably  in  spoken  words  or 
formed  sentences.  But,  that  all  was 
equal  between  himself  and  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  had  been  a  thing  ascertained 
by  him  as  a  certainty.  There  was  no 
debt  of  gratitude  from  her  to  him  which 
he  did  not  acknowledge  to  exist  also 
as  from  him  to  her.  But  yet,  in  his 
anger,  he  could  not  keep  himself  fi-om 
thinking  of  the  gifts  he  had  showered 
upon  her.  And  he  had  been,  was,  would 
ever  be,  if  she  would  only  allow  it,  so 
true  to  her  !  He  had  selected  no  other 
friend  to  take  her  place  in  his  councils  ! 
There  was  no  "  dear  Mary  "  or  "  dear 
Augusta  "  with  whom  he  had  secrets  to 
be  kept  from  his  wife.  When  there 
arose  with  him  any  question  of  interest, 
— question  of  interest  such  as  was  this 
of  the  return  of  Sir  Marmaduke  to  her, 
— he  Avould  show  it  in  all  its  bearings  to 
his  wife.  He  had  his  secrets  too,  but 
his  secrets  had  all  been  made  secrets  for 
her  also.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  tlie 
world  in  whose  company  he  took  special 
delight  in  her  absence. 

And  if  there  had  been,  how  much  less 
would  have  been  her  ground  of  com- 
plaint? Let  a  man  have  any  such 
friendships, — what  friendships  he  may, 
— he  does  not  disgrace  his  wife.  He  felt 
himself  to  be  so  true  of  heart  that  he 


desired  no  sucli  friendships  ;  but  for  a 
man  indulging  in  such  friendships  there 
might  be  excuse.  Even  though  a  man 
be  false,  a  woman  is  not  shamed  and 
brought  unto  the  dust  before  all  the 
world.  But  the  slightest  rumor  on  a  wo- 
man's name  is  a  load  of  infamy  on  her 
Inisband's  shoulders.  It  was  not  enough 
for  Caesar  that  his  wife  should  be  true  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  C^sar  that  she 
should  not  even  be  suspected.  Trevel- 
yan told  himself  that  he  suspected  his 
wife  of  no  sin.  God  forbid  that  it  should 
ever  come  to  that,  both  for  his  sake  and 
for  hers  ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of 
that  boy  who  was  so  dear  to  them  both ! 
But  there  would  be  the  vile  whispers, 
and  dirty  slanders  would  be  dro])ped 
from  envious  tongues  into  envious  ears, 
and  minds  prone  to  evil  would  think 
evil  of  him  and  of  his.  Had  not  Lady 
Milborough  already  cautioned  him  ?  O 
that  he  should  have  lived  to  have  been 
cautioned  about  his  wife  ; —  that  he 
should  be  told  that  eyes  outside  had 
looked  into  the  sacred  shrine  of  his  heart 
and  seen  that  things  there  were  fatally 
amiss  !  And  yet  Lady  Milborough  was 
quite  right.  Had  he  not  in  his  hand  at 
this  moment  a  document  that  proved  her 
to  be  right  ?  "  Dear  Emily  !  "  He  took 
this  note,  and  crushed  it  in  his  fist,  and 
then  puUod  it  into  fragments. 

But  what  should  he  do?  There  was, 
first  of  all  considerations,  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  his  wife,  and  the  love  which 
he  bore  her.  That  she  was  ignorant  and 
innocent  he  was  sure ;  but  then  she  was 
so  contumacious  that  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
guarding  her  from  the  effects  of  her 
ignorance,  and  maintaining  for  her  the 
advantages  of  her  innocence.  He  was  her 
master,  and  she  must  know  that  he  was 
her  master.  But  how  was  he  to  proceed 
when  she  refused  to  obey  the  plainest 
and  most  necessary  command  which  he 
laid  upon  her?  Let  a  man  be  ever  so 
much  his  wife's  master,  lie  cannot  main- 
tain his  masterdom  by  any  power  which 
the  laAV  places  in  his  hands.  He  had 
asked  his  wife  for  a  j^romise  of  obe- 
dience, and  she  w'ould  not  give  it  to 
him  !  What  was  he  to  do  next  ?  He 
could,  no  doubt, — at  least  he  thought  so, 
— keep  the  man  from  her  presence.  He 
could  order  the  servant  not  to  admit  the 
man,  and  the  servant  would,  doubtless, 
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ol)ey  him.  But  to  whnt  a  condition 
•w'oukl  he  then  have  been  bronglit ! 
Would  not  the  world  then  be  over  for 
]^i,Yi^ — over  for  him  as  the  husband  of  a 
\vife  whom  he  could  not  love  unless  he 
respected  her  ?  ]3etter  that  there  should 
be  no  such  world  than  call  in  the  aid  of 
a  servant  to  guard  the  conduct  of  his 
wife. 

As  he  thought  of  it  all,  it  seemed  to 
him  that,  if  she  would  not  obey  him, 
and  give  him  this  promise,  they  must  be 
separated.  He  would  not  live  with  her, 
he  would  not  give  her  the  privileges  of 
his  wife,  if  sherefused  to  render  to  him 
the  obedience  which  was  his  privilege. 
The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  con- 
vinced he  was  that  he  ought  not  to 
yield  to  her.  Let  her  once  yield  to  him, 
and  then  his  tenderness  should  begin, 
and  there  should  be  no  limit  to  it.  But 
he  would  not  see  her  till  she  had  yielded. 
He  would  not  see  her;  and  if  he  should 
find  that  she  did  see  Colonel  Osborne, 
then  he  would  tell  her  that  she  could 
no  longer  dwell  under  the  same  rooi 
with  him. 

His  resolution  on  these  points  was 
very  strong,  and  yet  there  came  over 
him  a  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be 
gentle.  There  was  a  feeling  also,  that 
that  privilege  of  receiving  obedience 
which  was  so  indubitably  his  own  could 
only  be  maintained  by  certain  Avise 
practices  on  his  part,  in  which  gentle- 
ness must  predominate.  Wives  are 
bound  to  obey  their  husbands,  but  obe- 
dience cannot  be  exacted  from  wives,  as 
it  may  from  servants,  by  aid  of  law  and 
with  penalties,  or  as  from  a  horse,  by 
punishments  and  manger  curtailments. 
A  man  should  be  master  in  his  own 
house,  but  he  should  make  his  mastery 
palatable,  equitable,  smooth,  soft  to  the 
touch,  a  thing  almost  unfelt.  How  was 
he  to  do  all  this  now,  when  he  had 
already  given  an  order  to  which  obe- 
dience had  been  refused  unless  under 
certain  stipulations, — an  agreement  with 
which  would  be  degradation  to  him? 
He  had  pointed  out  to  his  wife  her  duty, 
and  f^he  had  said  she  would  do  her  duty 
as  ])ointe(l  out,  on  condition  that  he 
would  beg  her  pardon  for  having  pointed 
it  out!  This  he  could  not  and  would 
not  do.  liCt  the  heavens  fall, — and  the 
falling  of  the  heavens  in  this  case  was  a 
separation  between  him  and  his  wife, — 


but  he  would  not  consent  to  such  injus- 
tice as  that ! 

But  what  Avns  he  to  do  at  tliis  mo- 
ment,— es])ecially  with  reference  to  that 
note  which  he  had  destroyed.  At  last 
he  resolved  to  wi-ite  to  his  wife,  and  he 
consequently  did  write  and  send  to  her 
the  following  letter : 

May  4. 

Dearest  Emily:  If  Colonel  Osborne 
should  write  to  you  again,  it  will  be 
better  that  you  should  not  open  his  let- 
ter. As  you  know  his  handwriting  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  so  arranging. 
Should  any  further  letter  come  from 
Colonel  Osborne  addressed  to  you,  you 
had  better  put  it  under  cover  to  me,  and 
take  no  notice  of  it  yourself 

I  shall  dine  at  the  club  to-day.  We 
were  to  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Peacock's  in 
the  evening.  You  had  better  wi-ite  a 
hne  to  say  that  we  shall  not  be  there. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  Nora  should  lose 
her  evening.  Pray  think  very  carefully 
over  what  I  have  asked  of  you.  My 
request  to  you  is,  that  you  will  not  wil- 
lingly see  Colonel  Osborne  again.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  this  is 
not  supposed  to  extend  to  accidental 
meetings,  as  to  which,  should  they  occur, 
— and  they  w-ould  be  sure  to  occur, — 
you  would  find  that  they  would  be 
wholly  unnoticed  by  me. 

But  I  must  request  that  you  will  com- 
ply with  my  wish  in  this  matter.  If  you 
will  send  for  me  I  will  go  to  you  in- 
stantly, and  after  one  word  from  you  to 
the  desired  efiect,  you  will  find  that 
there  will  be  no  recurrence  by  me  to  a 
subject  so  hateful.  As  I  have  done 
and  am  doing  what  I  think  to  be  right, 
I  cannot  stultify  myself  by  saying  that  I 
think  I  have  been  wrong. 

Yours  always,  dearest  Emily, 

With  the  most  thorough  love, 
Louis  Tkevelyan. 

This  letter  he  himself  put  on  his  wife's 
dressing-room  table,  and  then  he  went 
out  to  liis  club. 

CHAPTER    VI. 
SHOWING  HOW  RECONCILIATION  WAS  MADK. 

"  Look  at  that,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
when  her  sister  came  into  her  room 
about  an  hour  before  dinner-time.  Nora 
road  the  letter,  and  then  asked  her  sis- 
ter what  she  meant  to   do.     "I  have 
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written  to  Mrs.  Peacock,  I  don't  know 
wliat  else  I  can  do.  It  is  very  hard 
npon  you, — that  you  sliould  have  been 
kept  at  home.  But  I  don't  suppose 
Mr.  Glascock  would  have  been  at  Mrs. 
Peacock's." 

"  And  wliat  else  Avill  you  do,  Emily?  " 

"  Nothing  ; — simply  live  deserted  and 
forlorn  till  he  shall  choose  to  find  Iiis 
wits  again.  There  is  nothing  else  that 
a  woman  can  do.  If  he  chooses  to  dine 
at  his  club  every  day  I  can't  help  it. 
We  miist  put  off  all  the  engagements, 
and  that  will  be  hard  upon  you." 

"  Don't  talk  about  me.  It  is  too  terri- 
ble to  think  that  there  should  be  such  a 
quarrel." 

"Wliat  can  I  do?  Have  I  been 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Simply  do  what  he  tells  you,  whether 
it  is  wrong  or  right.  If  it's  right,  it 
ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it's  wrong,  it 
will  not  be  your  fault." 

"  That's  very  easily  said,  and  it  sounds 
logical ;  but  you  must  know  it's  unrea- 
sonable." 

"  I  don't  care  about  reason.  He  is 
your  husband,  and,  if  he  wishes  it,  you 
should  do  it.  And  what  will  be  the 
hai-m  ?  You  don't  mean  to  see  Colonel 
Osborne  any  more.  You  have  already 
said  that  he's  not  to  be  admitted." 

I  have  said  that  nobody  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Louis  has  driven  me  to  that. 
How  can  I  look  the  servant  in  the  face 
and  tell  him  that  any  special  gentleman 
is  not  to  be  admitted  to  see  me  ?  O 
dear  !  O  dear !  have  I  done  anything  to 
deserve  it  ?  Was  ever  so  monstrous  an 
accusation  made  against  any  woman ! 
If  it  Avere  not  for  my  boy  I  would  defy 
him  to  do  his  worst." 

On  the  day  following  Xora  became  a 
messenger  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  and  before  dinner-time  a  reconcil- 
iation had  been  effected.  Of  course  the 
wife  gave  way  at  last ;  and  of  course 
she  gave  way  so  cunningly  that  the  hus- 
band received  none  of  the  gratihcation 
which  he  had  expected  in  her  surrender. 

"  Tell  him  to  come,"  Nora  had  urged. 
"Of  course  he  can  come  if  he  pleases," 
Emily  had  replied.  Then  Nora  had 
told  Louis  to  come,  and  Louis  tiad  de- 
manded whether,  if  he  did  so,  the  pro- 
mise which  he  exacted  would  be  given. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Nora  perverted 
the  truth  a  little  ;  but  if  ever  such  per- 


version may  be  forgiven,  forgiveness 
was  due  to  her.  If  they  could  only  be 
brought  together,  she  was  sure  that 
there  would  be  a  reconciliation.  They 
were  brought  together,  and  there  was  a 
reconciliation. 

"  Dearest  Emily,  T  am  so  glad  to  come 
to  you,"  said  the  husband,  walking  up 
to  his  wife  in  their  bedroom,  and  taking 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  Louis, 
for  the  last  two  days,"  said  she,  very 
gravely, — returning  his  kiss,  but  return- 
ing it  somewhat  coldly. 

"  We  have  both  been  unhappy,  I  am 
sure,"  said  he.  Then  he  paused,  that  the 
promise  might  be  made  to  him.  He  had 
certainly  understood  that  it  was  to  be 
made  without  reserve, — as  an  act  on 
her  part  which  she  had  fully  consented 
to  perform.  But  she  stood  silent,  with 
one  hand  on  the  dressing-table,  looking 
away  from  him,  very  beautiful,  and  dig- 
nified too,  in  her  manner ;  but  not,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  either  repentant  or 
submissive.  "  Nora  said  that  you  would 
make  me  the  promise  which  I  ask  from 
you." 

"  I  cannot  think,  Louis,  how  you  can 
want  such  a  promise  from  me." 

"  I  think  it  right  to  ask  it ;  I  do  in- 
deed." 

"  Can  you  imagine  that  I  shall  ever 
willingly  see  this  gentleman  again  alter 
what  has  occurred  ?  It  will  be  for  you 
to  tell  the  servant  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  do  that.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  I  will  encourage  no  person  to 
come  to  your  house  of  whom  you  dis- 
approve. It  would  be  exactly  the  same 
of  any  man  or  of  any  woman." 

"  That  is  all  that  I  ask." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  inake  any  formal 
request  in  the  matter.  Your  word  was 
quite  sufficient.  That  you  should  find 
cause  of  complaint  in  Colonel  Osborne's 
coming  here  is,  of  course,  a  different 
thing." 

"  Quite  a  different  thing,"  said  he. 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  understand 
either  your  motives  or  your  fears.  I  do 
not  understand  them.  My  own  self- 
respect  prevents  me  from  supposing  it 
to  be  possible  that  you  have  attribulted 
an  evil  thought  to  me." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  have,"  said 
the  husband. 
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"  That  I  can  assure  you  I  regard  as  a 
matter  of  course,"  said  the  wife. 

"But  you  know,  Emily,  the  way  in 
which  the  world  talks." 

"The  world!  And  do  you  regard 
the  world,  Louis  ?  " 

"  Lady  Milborough,  I  believe,  spoke 
to  yourself." 

"  Lady  Milborougli !  No,  she  did  not 
speak  to  nie.  Slie  began  to  do  so,  liut  I 
was  careful  to  silence  her  at  once.  From 
you,  Louis,  I  am  bound  to  hear  what- 
ever you  may  choose  to  say  to  me  ;  but 
I  will  not  hear  from  any  other  lips  a 
single  word  that  may  be  injurious  to 
your  honor."  This  she  said  very  quietly, 
with  much  dignity,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  better  not  answer  her.  She  had 
given  him  the  promise  which  he  had  de- 
manded, and  he  began  to  fear  that  if  he 
pushed  the  matter  further  she  might  go 
back  even  from  that  amount  of  submis- 
sion. So  he  kissed  her  again,  and  had 
the  boy  brought  into  the  room,  and  by 
the  time  that"  he  went  to  dress  for  din- 
ner he  was  able,  at  any  rate,  to  seem  to 
be  well  pleased. 

"  Richard,"  he  said  to  the  servant,  as 
soon  as  he  was  down  stairs,  "  when 
Colonel  Osborne  calls  again,  say  that 
your  mistress  is — not  at  home."  He 
gave  the  order  in  the  most  indifferent 
tone  of  voice  which  lie  could  assume  ; 
but  as  he  gave  it  he  felt  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  it.  Richard,  who,  with  the 
other  servants,  had  of  course  known 
that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between 
his  master  and  mistress  for  the  last  two 
days,  no  doubt  understood  all  about  it. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  dinner  on 
the  next  day,  a  Saturday,  there  came 
anotlier  note  from  Colonel  Osborne. 
The  servant  brought  it  to  his  mistress, 
and  she,  when  she  had  looked  at  it,  put 
it  down  by  lier  |)late.  Trevelyan  knew 
immedicitely  from  whom  the  letter  had 
come,  and  understood  how  im|)ossible  it 
was  for  his  wife  to  give  it  up  in  the  ser- 
vant's presence.  The  letter  hiy  there 
till  the  man  was  out  of  the  room,  and 
th(!n  she  handed  it  to  Nora.  "  Will 
you  give  that  to  Louis?  "  she  said.  "  It 
comes  from  the  man  whom  he  supposes 
to  be  my  lover." 

"  Emily !  "  said  he,  jumping  from  his 
scat,  "  how  can  you  allow  words  so 
horrible  and  so  untrue  to  fall  IVom  your 
mouth  V  " 


"  If  it  be  not  so,  why  am  I  to  be  jjlaced 
in  such  a  position  as  this  ?  The  servant 
knows,  of  course,  from  whom  the  letter 
comes,  and  sees  that  I  have  been  for- 
bidden to  open  it."  Then  the  man  re- 
turned to  the  room,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  dinner  passed  off  almost  in  silence. 
It  was  their  custom,  when  they  dined 
without  company,  to  leave  the  dining- 
room  together,  but  on  this  evening 
Trevelyan  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
that  he  might  read  Colonel  Osborne's 
letter.  He  waited,  standing  on  the  rug 
with  his  face  to  the  fireplace,  till  he  was 
quite  alone,  and  then  he  opened  it.  It 
ran  as  follows : 

House  of  Commons,  Saturday. 

"  Dear  Emily," — Trevelyan,  as  he 
read  this,  cursed  Colonel  Osborne  be- 
tween his  teeth, — 

Dear  Emily  :  I  called  this  after- 
noon, but  you  were  out.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  disappointed  by  what  I  have 
to  tell  you,  but  you  should  rather  be 
glad  of  it.  They  say  at  the  C.  O.  that 
Sir  Marmadnke  would  not  receive  their 
letter,  if  sent  now,  till  the  middle  of 
June,  and  that  he  could  not  be  in  Lon- 
don, let  him  do  what  he  would,  till  the 
end  of  July.  They  hope  to  have  the 
session  over  by  that  time,  and  therefore 
the  committee  is  to  be  put  off  till  next 
session.  They  mean  to  have  Lord 
Bowdes  home  from  Canada,  and  they 
think  that  Bowles  would  like  to  be  here 
in  the  winter.  Sir  Marmadnke  will  be 
summoned  for  February  next,  and  will 
of  course  stretch  his  stay  over  the  hot 
months.  All  this  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
for  the  best.  Lady  Rowley  could  hardly 
have  packed  up  her  things  and  come 
aw^ay  at  a  day's  notice,  whatever  your 
father  might  have  done.  I'll  call  to- 
morrow at  luncheon-time. 

Yours  always,  F.  O. 

There  was  nothing  objectionable  in 
this  letter,  —  excepting  always  the 
"  Dear  B'mily," — nothing  which  it  was 
not  imperative  on  Colonel  Osborne  to 
communicate  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addi-essed.  Trevelyan  must  now 
go  up  stairs  and  tell  the  contents  of  the 
letter  to  his  wife.  But  he  felt  that  he 
had  created  for  himself  a  terrible  trouble. 
He  must  tell  his  wife  what  was  in  the 
letter,  but  tlie  very  telling  of  it  would  be 
a  renewing  of  tlie  soreness  of  his  wound. 
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And  then  what  Avas  to  be  done  in  refer- 
ence to  the  threatened  visit  for  the  Sun- 
day morning  ?  Trevelyan  knew  very 
well  that,  were  his  wife  denied  at  that 
hour,  Colonel  Osborne  wouUl  under- 
stand the  whole  matter.  He  liad  doubt- 
less, in  liis  anger,  intended  that  Colonel 
Osborne  should  understand  the  wliole 
matter  ;  but  he  was  calmer  now  than  he 
had  been  then,  and  almost  wished  that 
tlie  command  given  by  him  had  not  been 
so  definite  and  imperious.  He  remained 
with  his  arm  on  the  mantel-piece,  think- 
ing of  it,  for  some  ten  minutes,  and  then 
went  up  into  the  drawing-room.  "Emily," 
he  said,  walking  iipto  the  table  at  which 
slie  was  sitting,  "  you  had  better  read 
that  letter." 

"  I  would  so  much  rather  not,"  she 
replied,  haughtily. 

"Then  Nora  can  read  it.  It  con- 
cerns you  both  equally." 

Nora,  with  hesitating  hand,  took  the 
letter  and  read  it.  "  They  are  not  to 
come,  after  all,"  said  she,  "  till  next 
February." 

"  And  why  not  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  Somethihg  about  the  session.  I  don't 
quite  understand." 

"Lord  Bowles  is  to  come  from 
Canada,"  said  Louis,  "  and  they  think 
he  would  prefer  being  here  in  the  winter. 
I  dare  say  he  would." 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  papa  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  they  must  both  be  here 
together,"  said  Nora. 

"I  call  that  very  hard  indeed,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,"  said 
her  husband.  "His  coming  at  all  is  so 
much  of  a  favor  that  it  is  almost  a  job." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  a  job  at  all," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  Somebody  is 
wanted,  and  nobody  can  know  more  of 
the  service  than  papa  does.  But  as  the 
other  man  is  a  lord,  I  suppose  ])apa  must 
give  way.  Does  he  say  anything  about 
mamma,  Nora  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  read  the  letter  your- 
self," said  Trevelyan,  who  was  desirous 
that  his  wife  should  know  of  the  threat- 
ened visit. 

"  No,  Louis,  I  shall  not  do  that.  You 
must  not  blow  hot  and  cold  too.  Till 
the  other  day  I  should  have  thought 
that  Colonel  Osborne's  letters  were  as 
innocent  as  an  old  newsp.aper.     As  you 


have  supposed  them  to  be  poisoned,  I 

will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

This  speech  made  him  very  angry. 
It  seemed  that  his  wife,  who  had  yielded 
to  him,  was  determined  to  take  out  the 
value  of  her  submission  in  the  most  dis- 
agreeable words  which  she  could  utter. 
Nora  now  closed  the  letter,  and  handed 
it  back  to  her  brother-in-law.  He  laid 
it  down  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  sat 
for  a  while  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
book.  At  last  he  spoke  ag.ain.  "  Colonel 
Osborne  says  that  he  will  call  to-morrow 
at  luncheon-time.  You  can  admit  him, 
if  you  please,  and  thank  him  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  in  this  matter." 

"  I  shall  not  remain  iti  the  room  if  he 
be  admitted,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

There  was  silence  again  for  some 
minutes,  and  the  cloud  upon  Trevelyan's 
brow  became  blacker  than  before.  Then 
he  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  round 
to  the  sofii  on  which  his  wife  was  sit- 
ting. "  I  presume,"  said  he,  "  that 
your  wishes  and  mine  in  this  matter 
must  be  the  same." 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  your  wishes  are," 
she  replied.  "I  never  was  more  in  the 
dark  on  any  subject  in  my  life.  My 
wishes  at  present  are  confined  to  a  de- 
sire to  save  you  as  far  as  may  be  possible 
from  the  shame  which  must  be  attached 
to  your  own  suspicions." 

"  I  have  never  had  any  suspicions." 

"  A  husband  without  suspicions  does 
not  intercept  his  wife's  letters.  A  hus- 
band without  suspicions  does  not  call  in 
the  aid  of  his  servants  to  guard  his  wife. 
A  husband  without  suspicions " 

"  Emily,"  exclaimed  Nora,  "  hoAV  can 
you  say  such  things, — on  purpose  to 
provoke  him  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  on  purpose  to  provoke  me," 
said  Trevelyan. 

"  And  have  I  not  been  provoked  ? 
Have  I  not  been  injured  ?  You  say 
now  that  you  have  not  suspected  me, 
and  yet  in  what  condition  do  I  find 
myself?  Because  an  old  woman  has 
chosen  to  talk  scandal  about  me,  I  am 
placed  in  a  position  in  my  own  house 
which  is  disgraceful  to  you  and  insup- 
portable to  myself.  This  m;m  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  coming  here  on  Sundays, 
and  will,  of  course,  know  that  we  are 
at  home.  You  must  manage  it  as  you 
pl('a=;e.  If  you  choose  to  receive  him,  I 
will  go  up  stairs." 
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"  Why  can't  you  let  him  come  in  and 
go  away,  just  as  usual  ?  "  said  Nora. 

"  Because  Louis  has  made  me  promise 
that  I  will  never  willingly  be  in  his  com- 
pany again,"  said  Mrs.  Trcvelyan.  _  "  I 
would  have  given  the  world  to  avoid  a 
promise  so  disgraceful  to  me  ;  but  it  was 
exacted,  and  it  shall  be  kept."  Having 
so  spoken,  she  swept  out  of  the  room, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  the  nursery.  Tre- 
velyan  sat  for  an  hour  with  his  book 
before  him,  reading  or  pretending  to 
read,  but  his  wife  did  not  come  down 
stairs.  Then  Nora  Avent  up  to  her,  and 
he  descended  to  his  solitude  below.  So 
far  he  had  hardly  gained  much  by  the 
enforced  obedience  of  his  wife. 

On  the  next  morning  the  three  went 
to  church  together,  and,  as  they  were 
walking  home,  Trevelyan's  heart  was 
filled  with  returning  gentleness  towards 
his  wife.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  at 
wrath  with  her  after  the  church  service 
which  they  had  just  heard  together. 
But  he  was  softeiMiearted  than  was  she, 
and  knowing  this,  was  almost  afraid  to 
say  anything  that  would  again  bring 
forth  from  her  exju-essions  of  scorn.  As 
soon  as  they  were  alone  within  the 
house  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  apart.  "Let  all  this  be,"  said  he, 
"  as  though  it  had  never  been." 

"  That  will  hardly  be  possible,  Louis," 
she  answered.  "  I  cannot  forget  that  I 
have  been — cautioned." 

"But  can  not  you  bring  yourself  tobelieve 
that  I  have  meant  it  all  for  your  good  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  doubted  it,  Louis, — 
never  for  a  moment.  But  it  has  hurt 
me  to  find  that  you  should  think  that 
such  caution  was  needed  for  my  good." 

It  was  almost  on  liis  tongue  to  beg 
her  pardon,  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  to  implore  her 
to  forget  that  he  had  ever  made  an 
objection  to  Colonel  Osborne's  visit. 
He  remembered  at  this  moment  the 
painful  odiousness  of  that  "Dear  Emily  ;" 
but  he  had  to  reconcile  himself  even  to 
that,  telling  himself  that,  after  all. 
Colonel  Osborne  was  an  old  man, — a 
man  older  even  than  his  wife's  father.  If 
she  would  only  have  met  him  with 
gentleness,  he  would  have  withdrawn 
Itis  command,  and  have  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  wrong.  But  she  was 
hard,  digiiified,  obedient,  and  resentful. 
"  It  will,  I  think,"    he  said,    "  be  better 


for  both  of  us  that  he  should  be  asked 
in  to  lunch  to-day." 

"  You  must  judge  of  that,"  said  Emily. 
"  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  be 
best.  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  not  be 
]U'esent.  I  will  lunch  up  stairs  Avith 
baby,  and  you  can  make  what  excuse 
for  me  you  please."  This  was  all  very 
bad,  but  it  was  in  this  way  that  things 
were  allowed  to  arrange  themselves. 
Richard  was  told  that  Colonel  Osborne 
was  coming  to  lunch,  and  Avhen  he  came 
something  was  muttered  to  him  about 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  being  not  quite  w.elL  It 
was  Nora  who  told  the  innocent  fib, 
and  though  she  did  not  tell  it  well,  slie 
did  her  very  best.  She  felt  that  her 
brother-in-law  was  yery  wretched,  and 
she  was  most  anxious  to  relieve  him. 
Colonel  Osborne  did  not  stay  long,  and 
then  Nora  went  up  stairs  to  her  sister. 

Louis  Trevelyan  felt  that  he  had  dis- 
graced himself.  He  had  meant  to  have 
been  strong,  and  he  had,  as  he  knew, 
been  very  weak.  He  had  meant  to 
have  acted  in  a  high-minded,  honest, 
manly  manner  ;  but  circumstances  had 
been  so  untoward  with  him,  that,  on 
looking  at  his  own  conduct,  it  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  mean,  and  almost 
false  and  cowardly.  As  the  order  for 
the  exclusion  of  this  hated  man  from  his 
house  had  been  given,  he  should  at  any 
rate  have  stuck  to  the  order.  At  the 
moment  of  his  vacillation  he  had  simply 
intended  to  make  things  easy  for  his 
wife  ;  but  she  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  vacillation,  and  had  now  clearly  con- 
quered hhn.  Perhaps  he  respected  her 
more  than  he  had  done  when  lie  was 
resolving,  three  or  four  days  since,  that 
he  would  be  the  master  in  his  own 
house  ;  but  it  may  be  i'eared  that  the 
tenderness  of  his  love  for  her  had  been 
impaired. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  his  wife  and 
his  sister-in-law  came  down,  dressed  for 
walking,  and,  finding  Trevelyan  in  the 
library,  they  asked  him  to  join  them, — 
it  was  a  custom  with  them  to  walk  in  the 
park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, — and  he  at 
once  assented,  and  went  out  with  them. 
Emily,  who  had  had  her  triumph,  was 
very  gracious.  There  should  not  bo  a 
word  more  said  by  her  about  Colonel 
Osborne.  She  would  avoid  that  gen- 
tleman, never  receiving  him  in  Curzou 
Street,  and  having  as   little   to  say  to 
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him  .IS  possible  clscwlierc ;  but  she 
woiild  not  throw  his  name  in  hci*  hus- 
band's teeth,  oi*  make  any  refi'rence  to 
tlie  injury  which  liad  so  maiiiiestly  been 
done  to  her.  Unless  Louis  sliould  be  iu- 
discreet,  it  should  be  as  thon<.ih  it  had 
been  forgotten.  As  they  walked  by 
Chesterfield  House  and  Stanhope  Street 
into  the  park,  she  began  to  discuss  the 
sermon  they  had  heard  that  moriiin<x, 
and  when  she  found  th.at  that  subject 
was  not  alluring,  she  spoke  of  a  dinner 
to  which  they  were  to  go  at  IMrs.  Fair- 
fax's house.  Louis  Trevelyan  was  quite 
aware  that  he  was  being  treated  as  a 
naughty  boy,  who  was  to  be  forgiven. 

They  went  across  Hyde  Park  into 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  still  the  same 
thing  was  going  on.  Nora  found  it  to 
be  almost  impossible  to  sny  a  worcL 
Trevelyan  answered  his  wife's  questions, 
but  was  otherwise  silent.  Emily  worked 
very  hard  at  her  mission  of  forgiveness, 
and  hardly  ceased  in  her  efforts  at  con- 
ciliatory conversation.  Women  can  work 
so  much  harder  in  this  way  than  men  find 
it  possible  to  do!  She  never  flagged, 
but  continued  to  be  fluent,  conciliatory, 
and  intolerably  wearisome.  On  a  sud- 
den they  came  across  two  men  together, 
who,  as  they  all  knew,  were  barely  ac- 
quainted Avith  each  other.  Those  were 
Colonel  Osborne  and  Hugh  Stanbury. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  able  to  be 
out,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"Thanks;  yes.  I  think  my  seclusion 
just  now  was  almost  as  much  due  to 
baby  as  to  anything  else.  Mr.  Stanbury, 
how  is  it  we  never  see  you  now  ?" 

"  It  is  the  D.  R.,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ; — 
nothing  else.  The  D.  R.  is  a  most  grate- 
ful mistress,  but  somewhat  exacting.  I 
am  allowed  a  couple  of  hours  on  Sun- 
days, but  otherwise  my  time  is  wholly 
passed  in  Fleet  street." 

"  How  very  unpleasant !  " 

"  Well ;  yes.  The  unpleasantness  of 
this  world  consists  chiefly  iu  the  fact 
that,  when  a  man  wants  wages,  he  must 
earn  them.  The  Christian  philosophers 
have  a  theory  about  it.  Don't  they  call 
it  the  i)rimeval  fall,  original  sin,  and 
that  kind  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Stanbury,  I  won't  have  ir reli- 
gion. I  hope  that  doesn't  come  from 
writing  for  the  newspapers." 

"  Certainly  not  with  me,  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan.    I  have  never  been  put  on  to  take 


that  branch  yet.  Scruby  docs  that  with 
us,  and  does  it  excellently.  It  was  he 
who  touched  up  the  Ritualists,  and  then 
the  Commission,  and  then  the  Low 
Church  bishops,  till  he  didn't  leave  one 
of  them  a  leg  to  stand  upon." 

"  What  is^it,  then,  that  the  Daily  Re- 
cord upholds'?" 

"  It  ujiholds  the  Daily  Record.  Believe 
in  that  and  you  will  surely  be  savtKl." 
Then  he  turned  to  Miss  Rowley,  and 
they  two  were  soon  walking  on  together, 
each  manifestly  interested  in  what  the 
other  was  saying,  though  there  was  no 
word  of  tenderness  spoken  between 
them. 

Colonel  Osborne  was  now  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  She  would 
have  avoided  the  position  had  it  been 
possible  for  her  to  do  so.  While  they 
were  falling  into  their  present  palces, 
she  had  made  a  little  mute  appeal  to 
her  husband  to  take  her  away  from  the 
si)ot,  to  give  her  his  arm  and  return  with 
her,  to  save  her  in  some  way  from  re- 
maining in  company  with  the  man  to 
whose  company  for  her  he  had  objected ; 
but  he  took  no  such  step.  It  had  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  take  no  such  step 
without  showing  his  hostility  to  Colonel 
Osborne. 

They  walked  on  along  the  broad  path 
together,  and  the  Colonel  was  between 
them. 

"  I  hope  you  think  it  satisfactory, — 
about  Sir  Rowley,"  he  said. 

"Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  you 
know^,  Colonel  Osborne.  I  felt  a  little 
disappointed  when  I  found  that  we 
were  not  to  see  them  till  February 
next. " 

"  They  will  stay  longer  then,  yoa 
know,  than  they  could  now^" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  time 
comes,  we  shall  all  believe  it  to  be  better." 

"  I  suppose  you  think,  Emily,  that  a 
little  pudding  to-day  is  better  than  much 
to-morrow." 

Colonel  Osborne  certainly  had  a  caress- 
ing, would-be  affectionate  mode  of  talk- 
ing to  women,  which,  unless  it  were  re- 
ciprocated and  enjoyed,  was  likely  to 
make  itself  disagreeable.  No  possible 
words  could  have  been  more  innocent 
than  those  he  had  now  spoken  ;  but  he 
had  turned  his  face  down  close  to  her 
face,  and  had  almost  whispered  them. 
And  then,  too,  he  had  again  called  hev 
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by  lier  Christian  name.  Trevelyan  liad 
not  heard  the  words.  He  had  walked 
on,  making  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  other  man  greater  than  was  ne- 
cessary, anxious  to  sliow  to  his  wife  that 
he  had  no  jealousy  at  such  a  meeting  as 
this.  But  his  wife  was  determined  that 
she  would  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might. 
She  did  not  say  a  word  to  Colonel  Os- 
borne, but  addressed  herself  at  once  to 
her  husband. 

"  Louis,"  she  said,  "  will  you  give  me 


your 


?     We  will  go  back,  if  you 


please."  Then  she  took  her  husband's 
arm,  and  turned  lierself  and  him  abruptly 
away  from  their  companion. 

The  thing  was  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  Avas  impossible  that  Colonel  Os- 
borne should  not  perceive  that  he  had 
been  left  in  anger.  When  Trevelyan  and 
his  wife  had  gone  back  a  few  yards,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  for  Nora.  He  did 
so,  and  then  rejoined  his  wife. 

"It  was  quite  unnecessary,  Emily," 
he  said,  "that  you  should  behave  like 
tliat." 

"Your  suspicions,"  she  said,  "have 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  be- 
have with  propriety." 

"  You  have  told  him  everything  now," 
said  Trevelyan. 

"  And  it  was  requisite  that  he  should 
be  told,"  said  his  wife.  Then  they  walked 
liome  without  interchanging  another 
word.  When  they  reached  their  house, 
Emily  at  once  Avent  up  to  her  own  room 
and  Trevelyan  to  his.  They  parted  as 
though  tliey  had  no  common  interest 
wliich  was  worthy  of  a  moment's  conver- 
sation.'And  she  by  her  step  and  gait,  and 
every  movement  of  her  body,  showed  to 
him  that  slie  was  not  his  wife  now  in  any 
sense  that  could  bring  to  liini  a  feeling  of 
domestic  happiness.  Her  compliance 
with  his  command  was  of  no  use  to  him 
imless  she  could  be  brouglit  to  coinply 
in  spirit.  Unless  she  would  be  soft  to 
liim  he  could  not  be  happy.  He  walked 
about  his  room  uneasily  ibr  half  an  hour, 
trying  to  shake  off  liis  sorrow,  and  then 
he  went  up  to  her.  "Emily,"  he  said, 
"  for  God's  sake  let  all  tliis  pass  away." 
"What  is  to  pass  away  ?  " 
"This  feeling  of  rancor  between  you 
and  me.  What  is  the  world  to  us  unless 
we  can  love  one  another  ?  At  any  rate 
it  will  be  nothing  to  rne." 


"Do  you  doubt  my  love  ?"  said  she. 

"  No  ;  certainly  not.  " 

"  Nor  I  yours.  Without  lovo,  Louis, 
you  and  I  cannot  be  happy.  But  love 
alone  will  not  make  us  so.  There  must 
be  trust,  and  there  must  also  be  forbear- 
ance. My  feeling  of  annoyance  Avill  pass 
aAvay  in  time;  and  till  it  does  I  Avill 
show  it  as  little  as  may  be  possible." 

He  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
say,  and  then  he  left  her ;  but  he  had 
gained  nothing  by  the  interview.  She 
Avas  still  hard  and  cold,  and  still  assumed 
a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she 
had  manifestly  been  the  injured  person. 

Colonel  Osborne,  when  he  was  left 
alone,  stood  for  a  fcAV  moments  on  the 
spot,  and  then  Avith  a  Avhistle,  a  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  little  low  chuckle  of 
laughter,  rejoined  the  crowd. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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"ON  A    PIECE  OP  CHALK."— A   LECTURE 

TO  WORKING  MEN.* 

BT  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY,  F.R.S.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

If  a  well  Avere  to  be  sunk  at  our  feet 
in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  the 
diggers  Avould  very  soon  find  themselves 
at  work  in  that  Avhite  substance,  almost 
too  soft  to  be  called  rock,  with  Avhich 
Ave  are  all  familiar  as  "  chalk." 

Not  onl}^  here,  but  over  the  Avhole 
county  of  Norfolk,  the  Avell-sinker  might 
carry  his  shaft  down  many  hundred  feet 
Avithout  coming  to  the  end  of  the  chalk  ; 
and,  on  the  sea-coast,  Avhere  the  Avaves 
have  pared  away  the  face  of  the  land 
which  breasts  them,  the  scarped  faces  of 
the  high  cliffs  are  often  wholly  formed  of 
the  same  material.  North Avard,  the  chalk 
may  be  folloAved  as  far  as  Yorkshire  ;  on 
the  south  coast  it  appears  abruptly  in  the 
picturesque  Avestern  bays  of  Dorset,  and 
breaks  into  the  Needles  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  while  on  the  shores  of  Kent  it 
supplies  that  long  line  of  white  cliffs  to 
Avhicli  England  owes  her  name  of  Albion. 

Were  the  thin  soil  which  covers  it  all 
washed  aAvay,  a  curved  band  of  Avhito 
chalk,  here  broader  and  there  narroAver, 
might  be  foUoAved  diagonally  across  Eng- 
land from  Lulworth  in  Dorset  to  Flam- 

*  Delivered  rttiring  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Norwich. 
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borougli  Head  in  Yorkshire — a  distance 
of  over  280  miles  as  the  crow  flics. 

From  tliis  band  to  the  North  Sea  on 
the  east  and  the  Channel  on  the  south, 
the  chalk  is  largely  hidden  by  other  de- 
posits ;  but,  except  in  the  Weald  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  it  enters  into  the  vei-y  foun- 
dation of  all  the  south-eastern  counties. 

Attaining,  as  it  does  in  some  places,  a 
thickTiess  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet, 
the  English  chalk  must  be  admitted  to 
be  a  mass  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Nevertheless,  it  covers  but  an  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  whole  area  occupied 
by  the  chalk  formation  of  tlie  globe, 
whicli  has  precisely  the  same  general 
characters  as  ours,  and  is  found  in  detach- 
ed patches,  some  less,  and  others  more 
extensive,  than  the  English. 

Chalk  occurs  in  north-west  Ireland  ;  it 
stretches  over  a  large  part  of  France, — 
the  chalk  which  underlies  Paris  being,  in 
fact,  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  London 
basin  ;  runs  through  Denmark  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  extends  southward  to 
North  Africa,;  while  eastward  it  appears 
in  the  Crimea  and  in  Syria,  and  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral  in  Central  Asia. 

If  all  the  points  at  which  true  chalk 
occurs  were  circumscribed,  they  would 
lie  within  an  irregular  oval  about  3,000 
miles  in  long  diameter — the  area  of 
which  would  be  as  great  as  that  of 
Europe,  and  would  many  times  exceed 
that  of  the  largest  existing  inland  sea — • 
the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  the  chalk  is  no  unimportant  ele- 
ment in  the  masonry  of  the  earth's  crust, 
and  it  impresses  a  peculiar  stamp,  vary- 
ing with  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, on  the  scenery  of  the  districts  in 
which  it  occurs.  The  undulating  downs 
and  rounded  coombs,  covered  with 
sweet-grassed  turf,  of  our  inland  chalk 
country,  have  a  peacefully  domestic  and 
mutton-suggesting  prettiness,  but  can 
hardly  be  called  either  grand  or  beautiful. 
But,  on  our  southern  coasts,  the  wall- 
sided  clitls,  many  hundred  feet  high,  with 
vast  needles  and  pinnacles  standing  out 
in  the  sea,  sharp  and  solitary  enough  to 
serve  as  perches  for  the  wary  cormorant, 
confer  a  wonderful  beauty  and  grandeur 
upon  the  chalk  headlands.  And,  in  the 
East,  chalk  has  its  share  in  the  formation 
of  some  of  the  most  venerable  of  moun- 
tain ranges,  such  as  the  Lebanon. 


What  is  this  wide-spread  component 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  and  whence 
did  it  come  ? 

You  may  think  this  no  very  liopcful 
inquiry.  You  may  not  unnaturally  sup- 
pose that  the  attempt  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems as  these  can  lead  to  no  result,  save 
that  of  entangling  the  inquirer  in  vague 
speculations,  incapable  alike  of  refuta- 
tion and  of  verification. 

If  such  were  really  the  case,  I  should 
have  selected  some  other  subject  than  "  a 
piece  of  chalk"  for  my  discourse.  But, 
in  truth,  after  much  deliberation,  I  have 
been  unable  to  tliink  of  any  topic  wiiich 
would  so  well  enable  me  to  lead  you  to 
see  how  solid  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  some  of  the  most  startling  con- 
clusions of  physical  science  rest. 

A  great  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
world  is  written  in  the  chalk.  Few  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  man  can  be  sup- 
ported by  such  an  overwhelming  mass 
of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  as  that 
Avhich  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  frag- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  globe,  which 
I  hope  to  enable  you  to  read  with  your 
own  eyes  to-night. 

Let  me  add,  that  few  chapters  of  hu- 
man history  have  a  more  profound  sig- 
nificance for  ourselves.  I  weigh  my 
words  well  when  I  assert,  that  the  man 
who  should  know  the  true  history  of  the 
bit  of  chalk  which  every  carpenter  carries 
about  in  his  breeches-pocket,  though 
ignorant  of  all  other  history,  is  likely,  if 
he  will  think  his  knowledge  out  to  its 
ultimate  results,  to  have  a  truer,  and 
therefore  a  better,  conception  of  this 
wonderful  universe,  and  of  man's  relation 
to  it,  than  the  most  learned  student  who 
is  deep-read  in  the  records  of  humanity 
and  ignorant  of  those  of  nature. 

The  language  of  the  chalk  is  not  hard 
to  learn,  not  nearly  so  hard  as  Latin,  if 
you  only  want  to  get  at  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  the  story  it  has  to  tell ;  and  I 
propose  that  we  now  set  to  work  to  spell 
that  story  out  together. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  "  burn  "  chalk 
the  result  is  quicklime.  Chalk,  in  fact, 
is  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
lime,  and  when  you  make  it  very  hot  the 
carbonic  acid  flies  awav  and  the  lime  is 
left. 

By  this  method  of  procedure  we  see 
the  lime,  but  we  do  not  see  the  carbonic 
acid.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were 
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to  pou'der  a  little  chalk,  nml  drop  it 
into  a  wood  deal  of  strong  vinegar,  there 
would  be  a  great  bubbling  ami  lizzing, 
and  finally  a  clear  ]iqni<l  in  which  no  sign 
of  chalk  would  appear.  Here  you  see 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  bubbles  ;  the 
lime,  dissolved  in  the  vinegar,  vanishes 
from  sight.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  v/ays  of  showing  that  chalk  is  es- 
sentially "notliing  but  carbonic  acid  and 
qnicklime.  Chemists  enunciate  the  result 
of  all  the  experiments  which  prove  this, 
by  stating  that  chalk  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  "  carbonate  of  lime." 

It  is  desirable  for  us  to  start  from  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  though  it  may 
not  seem  to  help  us  very  far  towards 
what  we  seek.  For  carbonate  of  lime  is 
a  widely-spread  substance,  and  is  met 
Avith  under  very  various  conditions.  All 
sorts  of  limestones  are  composed  of  more 
or  less  pure  carl)onate  of  lime.  The  crust 
which  is  often  deposited  by  waters  which 
have  drained  througli  limestone  rocks,  in 
the  form  of  what  are  called  stalagmites 
and  stalactites,  is  carbonate  of  lime.  Or, 
to  take  a  more  familiar  example,  the  fur 
on  the  inside  of  a  tea-kettle  is  carbonate 
of  lime  ;  and,  for  anything  chemistry  tells 
us  to  the  contrary,  the  chalk  might  be  a 
kind  of  gigantic  fur  upon  the  bottdm  of 
the  earth-kettle,  which  is  kept  pretty  hot 
below. 

Let  us  try  another  method  of  making 
the  chalk  tell  us  its  own  history.  To  the 
unassisted  eye  chalk  looks  simply  like  a 
very  loose  and  open  kind  of  stone.  But 
it  is  possible  to  grind  a  slice  of  chalk 
down  so  thin  that  yea  can  see  through 
it — until  it  is  thin  enough,  in  fact,  to  be 
examined  with  any  magiiifying  power 
that  may  be  thought  desirable.  A  thin 
slice  of  the  fur  of  a  kettle  might  be 
made  in  the  same  way.  If  it  v\^ere  ex- 
amined microscopically,  it  would  show 
itself  to  be  a  more  or  less  distinctly  la- 
minated mineral  substance,  and  nothing 
more. 

But  the  slice  of  chalk  presents  a  total- 
ly different  aj)pearauce  when  placed  un- 
der the  microscope.  The  general  mass 
of  it  is  made  up  of  very  minute  granules  ; 
but  embedded  in  this  matrix  are  innu- 
merable bodies,  some  smaller  and  some 
larger,  but.,  on  a  rough  average,  not  more 
than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
having  a  well-defined  shape  and  structure. 
A  cubic  inch  of  some  specimens  of  chalk 


may  contain  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  bodies,  compacted  togetlier  with 
incalculal)le  millions  of  the  granules. 

The  examination  of  a  transjjarent  slice 
gives  a  good  notion  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  components  of  the  chalk  are 
arranged,  and  of  tlieir  relative  propor- 
tions. But,  by  rubbing  up  some  chalk 
with  a  brush  in  water  and  then  jtouring 
off  the  milky  fluid,  so  as  to  obtain  sedi- 
ments of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  the 
granules  and  the  minute  rounded  bodies 
may  be  pretty  well  separated  from  one 
another,  and  submitted  to  microscopic 
examination,  either  as  opaque  or  as 
transparent  objects.  By  combining  the 
views  obtained  in  these  various  methods, 
each  of  the  rounded  bodies  may  be 
proved  to  be  a  beautifully-constructed 
calcareous  fabric,  made  up  of  a  number 
of  chambers,  communicating  freely  with 
one  another.  The  chambered  bodies  are 
of  various  forms.  One  of  the  commonest 
is  something  like  a  badly-grown  raspber- 
r}'^,  being  formed  of  a  number  of  nearly 
globular  chambers  of  different  sizes  con- 
gregated together.  It  is  called  Globi- 
gerina^  and  some  specimens  of  chalk 
consist  of  little  else  than  GlohigerincB 
and  granules. 

Let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
Glohlgerina.  It  is  the  spoor  of  the  game 
we  are  tracking.  If  we  can  learn  what 
it  is,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  its 
existence,  we  shall  see  our  way  to  the 
origin  and  past  history  of  the  chalk. 

A  suggestion  which  may  naturally 
enough  present  itself  is,  that  these  curi- 
ous bodies  are  the  result  of  some  process 
of  aggregation  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  carbonate  of  lime ;  that,  just  as  in 
winter  the  rime  on  our  windows  simu- 
lates the  most  delicate  and  elegantly 
arborescent  foliage — proving  that  the 
mere  mineral,  water,  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  assume  the  outward  form  of 
organicbodies — so  this  mineral  substance, 
carbonate  of  lime,  hidden  away  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  has  tnken  the  shape 
of  these  chambered  bodies.  I  am  not 
raising  a  merely  fanciful  and  unreal  ob- 
jection. Very  learned  men,  in  former 
days,  have  even  entertained  the  notion 
that  all  the  formed  things  found  in  rocks 
are  of  this  nature  ;  and  if  no  such  con- 
ception is  at  present  held  to  be  admis- 
sible, it  is  because  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience has  now   shown  that  mineral 
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matter  never  does  assume  tlie  form  and 
structure  we  find  in  fossils.  If  any  one 
were  to  try  to  persuade  you  that  an  oys- 
ter-shell (whicli  is  also  chiefly  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime)  had  crystallized 
out  of  sea-water,  I  suppose  you  would 
laugh  at  the  absurdity.  Your  laughter 
would  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  all 
experience  tends  to  show  that  oyster- 
shells  are  formed  by  the  agency  of  oys- 
ters, and  in  no  other  way.  And  if  there 
were  no  better  reasons,  we  should  be 
justified,  on  like  grounds,  in  believing 
that  Gloh'gerina  is  not  the  product  of 
anything  but  vital  activity. 

Happily,  however,  better  evidence  in 
proof  of  the  organic  nature  of  the  Glohl- 
gcrinm  than  that  of  analogy  is  forth- 
coming. It  so  happens  that  calcareous 
skeletons,  exactly  similar  to  the  Glohi- 
gerinm  of  the  chalk,  are  being  formed, 
at  the  present  moment,  by  minute  living- 
creatures,  which  flourish  in  multitudes, 
literally  more  numerous  than  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  over  a  large  extent  of 
that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is 
covered  by  the  ocean. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  these 
living  Globigerincs^  and  of  the  part  which 
they  ])lay  in  rock-building,  is  singular 
enough.  It  is  a  discovery  which,  like 
others  of  no  less  scientific  importance, 
has  arisen,  incidentally,  out  of  work  de- 
voted to  very  different  and  exceedingly 
practical  interests. 

When  men  first  took  to  the  sea  they 
spoedily  learned  to  look  out  for  shoals 
and  rocks,  and  the  more  the  burden  of 
their  ships  increased,  the  more  impera- 
tively necessary  it  became  for  sailors  to 
ascertain  with  precision  the  depth  of  the 
waters  they  traversed.  Out  of  this  ne- 
cessity grew  the  use  of  the  lead  and 
sounding-line  ;  and,  ultimately,  marine- 
surveying,  which  is  the  recording  of  the 
form  of  coasts  and  of  the  depth  of  the 
sea,  as  ascertained  by  the  sounding- lead, 
upon  charts. 

At  the  same  time,  it  became  desirable 
to  ascertain  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  sea-bottom,  since  this  circumstance 
greatly  affects  its  goodness  as  holding- 
ground  for  anchors.  Some  ingenious 
tar,  whose  name  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has 
fallen,  attained  this  object  by  "  arming" 
the  bottom  of  the  -lead  with  a  lump  of 
grease,  to  which  more  or  less  of  the  sand 


or  mud,  or  broken  shells,  as  tlie  case 
might  be,  adhered,  and  was  brought  to 
the  surface.  But,  however  well  adapted 
such  an  apparatus  might  be  for  rough 
nautical  purposes,  scientific  accuracy 
could  not  be  ex])ected  from  the  armed 
lead,  and  to  remedy  its  detects  (especially 
when  applied  to  sounding  in  great 
depths)  Lieut.  Brooke,  of  the  American 
Navy,  some  years  ago  invented  a  most 
ingenious  machine,  by  which  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  sea-bottom  can  be  scooped  out  and 
brought  up,  from  any  depth  to  which  the 
lead  descends. 

In  1853,  Lieut.  Brooke  obtained  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  Azores, 
at  a  depth  of  more  than  10,000  feet,  or 
two  miles,  by  the  help  of  this  sounding 
apparatus.  The  specimens  were  sent  for 
examination  toEhrenberg  of  Berlin,  and 
to  Bailey  of  West  Point,  and  those  able 
raicroscopists  found  that  this  deep-sea 
mud  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  skeletons  of  living  organisms — the 
greater  proportion  of  these  being  just  like 
the  GloblgerincG  already  known  to  occur 
in  the  chalk. 

Thus  far,  the  work  had  been  carried 
on  simply  in  the  interests  of  science,  bnt 
Lieut.  Brooke's  method  of  sounding 
acquired  a  high  commercial  value  when 
the  enterprise  of  laying  down  the  tele- 
graph-cable between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  was  undertaken.  For 
it  became  a  matter  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  know,  not  only  the  depth  of  the 
sea  over  the  whole  line  along  which  the 
cable  was  to  be  laid,  but  the  exact 
nature  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  guard 
a2:ainst  chances  of  cutting  or  fraying 
the  strands  of  that  costly  rope.  The 
Admiralty  consequently  ordered  Cap- 
tain Dayman,,  an  old  friend  and  ship- 
mate of  mine,  to  ascertain  the  depth 
over  the  wdiole  line  of  tlie  cable,  and  to 
bring  back  sjiecimens  of  the  bottom. 
In  former  days,  such  a  command  as  this 
might  have  sounded  very  much  like  one 
of  the  impossible  things  which  the 
young  prince  in  the  Fairy  Tales  is 
ordered  to  do  before  he  can  o1:)tain  the 
hand  of  the  princess.  However,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  1 857,  my  friend 
perf)rmed  the  task  assigned  to  him 
with  great  expedition  and  ])recision, 
without,  so  far  as  I  know,  having  met 
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with  any  reward  of  that  kind.  The 
specimens  of  Atlantic  mud  which  he  pro- 
cured were  sent  to  me  to  be  examined 
and  reported  upon.* 

The  result  of  all  these  operations  is 
that  we  know  the  contours  and  nature 
of  the  surface-soil  covered  by  the  North 
Atlantic  for  a  distance  of  1,700  miles 
from  east  to  west,  as  well  as  we  know 
that  of  any  part  of  the  diy  land. 

It  is  a  prodigious  plain — one  of  the 
widest  and  most  even  plains  in  the  world. 
If  the  sea  were  drained  off,  you  might 
drive  a  wagon  all  the  way  from  Valentia, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  to  Trinity 
Bay,  in  Newfoundland.  And,  except 
upon  one  sharp  incline  about  200  miles 
from  Valentia,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  would  even  be  necessary  to  put  the 
skid  on,  so  gentle  are  the  ascents  and 
descents  upon  that  long  route.  From 
Valentia  the  road  would  lie  down  hill 
for  about  200  miles  to  the  point  at  which 
the  bottom  is  now  covered  by  1,'700 
fathoms  of  sea-water.  Then  would 
come  the  central  plain,  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  -wide,  tlie  inequalities  of 
the  surface  of  which  would  be  hardly 
perceptible,  though  the  depth  of  water 
upon  it  now  varies  from  10,000  to 
15,000  feet;  and  there  are  places  in 
which  Mont  Blanc  migl)t  be  sunk  with- 
out showing  its  peak  above  water. 
Beyond  this,  the  ascent  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  commences,  and  gradually  leads, 
for  about  300  miles,  to  the  Newfound- 
land shore. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of 
this  central  plain  (which  extends  for 
many  hundred  miles  in  a  north  and 
south  direction)  is  covered  by  a  fine 
mud,  which,  when  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, dries  into  a  grayish-white  friable 
substance.  You  can  write  with  this  on 
a  blackboard,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  and 
to  the  eye  it  is  quite  like  very  soft, 
grayish  chalk.  Examined  chemically,  it 
proves  to  be  composed  almost  wholly  of 
carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  if  you  make  a 
section  of  it  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 


*  See  Appendix  to  Captain  Dayman's  "  Deep 
Sea  Soundings  in  the  Nortli  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  made  in  H.M.S. 
Cyclops.  Published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  1858."  They  have 
since  formed  the  subject  of  an  claborato  Memoir 
by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Jones,  published  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Trausaotious  "  for  18G5. 


the  piece  of  chalk  was  made,  and  view 
it  vnth.  the  microscope,  it  presents  in- 
numerable Glohigerince^  embedded  in  a 
granular  matrix. 

Thus  this  deep-sea  mud  is  substan- 
tially chalk.  I  say  substantially,  because 
tliere  are  a  good  many  minor  differences : 
but  as  these  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  immediately  before  us, — which 
is  the  nature  of  the  Glohigerinm  of  the 
chalk, — it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
them. 

GlohigerincB  of  every  size,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest,  are  associated 
together  in  the  Atlantic  mud,  and  the 
chambers  of  many  are  filled  by  a  soft 
animal  matter.  This  soft  substance  is,  in 
fact,  the  remains  of  the  creature  to  which 
the  Glohigerma  shell,  or  rather  skeleton, 
owes  its  existence — and  Avhich  is  an 
animal  of  the  simplest  imaginable  de- 
scription. It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  particle 
of  living  jelly,  without  defined  parts  of 
any  kind — without  a  mouth,  nerves, 
muscles,  or  distinct  organs,  and  only 
manifesting  its  vitality  to  ordinary  ob- 
servation by  thrusting  out  and  retract- 
ing, from  all  parts  of  its  surface,  long 
filamentous  processes,  which  serve  for 
arms  and  legs.  Yet  this  amorphoixs 
particle,  devoid  of  everything  which  in 
the  higher  animals  we  call  organs,  is 
capable  of  feeding,  growing,  and  multi- 
plying ;  of  separating  from  the  ocean 
the  small  pi'oportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime  which  is  dissolved  in  sea-water; 
and  of  building  up  that  substance  into  a 
skeleton  for  itself,  according  to  a  pattern 
which  can  be  imitated  by  no  other  known 
agency. 

The  notion  that  animals  can  live  and 
flourish  in  the  sea  at  the  vast  depths 
from  which  apparently  living  Glohi- 
gerincB  have  been  brought  up,  does  not 
agree  very  well  with  our  usual  concep- 
tions respecting  the  conditions  of  animal 
life  ;  and  it  is  not  so  absolutc^ly  impos- 
sible as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be,  that  the  Glohigerince  of  the  At- 
lantic sea-bottom  do  not  live  and  die 
where  they  are  found. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  sound- 
ings from  the  great  Atlantic  plain  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  GlohigerhKX., 
with  the  granules  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  some  few  other  calcareous 
shells ;  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
chalky  mud — perhaps  at  most  some  five 
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per  cent,  of  it — is  of  a  different  nature, 
and  consists  of  shells  and  skeletons  com- 
posed of  silex.,  or  pure  flint.  These  sili- 
cious  bodies  beloniij  partly  to  those  lowly 
vegetable  organisms  which  are  called 
Diatomacece.,  and  partly  to  those  minute 
and  extremely  simple  animals  termed 
Madiolarke.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these 
creatures  do  not  live  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  but  at  its  surface — where  they 
may  be  obtained  in  prodigious  numbers 
by  the  use  of  a  properly  constructed 
net.  Hence  it  follows  that  these  silicious 
organisms,  though  they  are  not  heavier 
than  the  lightest  dust,  must  have  fallen 
in  some  cases  through  fifteen  thousand 
feet  of  water,  before  they  reached  their 
final  resting-place  on  the  ocean  floor. 
And,  considering  how  large  a  surface 
these  bodies  expose  in  pi-oportion  to 
their  w^eight,  it  is  probable  that  they 
occupy  a  great  length  of  time  in  making 
their  iDurial  journey  from  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  bottom. 

But  if  the  Radiolarlm  and  Diatoms 
are  thus  rained  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  from  the  superficial  layer  of  its  wa- 
ters in  which  they  pass  their  lives,  it  is 
obviously  possible  that  the  Glohigerince 
may  be  similarly  derived  ;  and  if  they 
M^ere  so,  it  would  be  much  more  easy  to 
understand  how  they  obtain  their  sup- 
ply of  food  than  it  is  at  present.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  positive  and  negative  evi- 
dence all  points  tlie  other  way.  The 
skeletons  of  the  full-grown,  deep-sea 
Glohigerinm  are  so  remarkably  solid 
and  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  surface 
as  to  seem  little  fitted  for  floating,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  along  with  the  Diatoms  and  Hadi- 
olarice  in  the  uppermost  stratum  of  the 
open  ocean. 

It  has  been  observed,  again,  that  the 
abundance  of  Glohiger'mm^  in  propor- 
tion to  other  organisms  of  like  kind,  in- 
creases with  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  and 
that  deep-water  Glohigerinm  are  larger 
than  those  which  live  in  shallower  parts 
of  the  sea  ;  and  such  facts  negative  the 
supposition  that  these  organisms  have 
been  swept  by  currents  from  the  shal- 
lows into  the  deeps  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  therefore  seems  to  be  hardly  doubtful 
that  these  wonderful  creatures  live  and  die 
in  the  dej)ths  at  which  they  are  found.* 

*    During    the  cruise   of  H.  M.  S.     Bull-dog, 
New  Series.— Vol.  VIII.,  No.  6. 


However,  the  important  points  for 
us  are  that  the  living  Globigerinoi  are 
exclusively  marine  animals,  the  skele- 
tons of  which  abound  at  the  bottom  of 
deep  seas  ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  shad- 
ow of  reason  for  believing  that  the 
habits  of  the  Glohigerinm  of  the  chalk 
dirtered  from  those  of  the  existing  sj)ecies. 
But  if  this  be  true,  there  is  no  escaping 
the  conclusion  that  the  chalk  itself  is 
the  dried  mud  of  an  ancient  deep  sea. 

In  working  over  the  soundings  col- 
lected by  Captain  Dayman,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  many  of  what  I  have 
called  the  "granules  "  of  that  mud  were 
not,  as  one  might  have  been  tempted  tc 
think  at  first,  the  mere  powder  and 
waste  of  Glohlgerince,  but  that  they 
had  a  definite  form  and  size.  I  termed 
these  bodies  "  cocrollths^''''  and  doubted 
their  organic  nature.  Dr.  Wallich  veri- 
fied my  observation,  and  added  the  in- 
teresting discovery  that  not  unfiequent- 
ly  bodies  similar  to  these  "coccoliths" 
were  aggregated  together  into  spheroids, 
which  he  termed  '■'■coccospheres.^^  So 
fiir  as  we  knew,  these  bodies,  the  nature 
of  which  is  extremely  puzzling  and  prob- 
lematical, were  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic 
soundings. 

But,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Sorby,  in 
making  a  careful  examination  of  the 
chalk  by  means  of  thin  sections  and 
otherwise,  observed,  as  Ehrenberg  had 
done  before  hhn,  that  much  of  its  gran- 
ular basis  possesses  a  definite  form. 
Comparing  these  formed  particles  with 
those  in  the  Atlantic  soundings,  he  found 
the  two  to  be  identical ;  and  thus  proved 
that  the  chalk,  like  the  soundings,  con- 
tains these  mysterious  coccoliths  and 
coccospheres.  Here  was  a  further  and 
a  most  interesting  confirmation,  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  of  the  essential  iden- 
tity of  the  chalk  with  modern  deep-sea 

commanded  by  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  in  1860, 
living  star-fish  were  brought  up,  clinging  to  thu 
lowest  part  of  the  sounding  line,  from  a  depth  of 
1,260  fathoms,  midway  between  Gape  Farewell, 
in  Greenland,  and  the  Roekall  banks.  Dr.  Wal-  • 
licli  ascertained  that  the  sea  bottom  at  this  point 
consisted  of  the  ordinary  Globigtrina  ooze,  and 
that  the  stomachs  of  the' star-fishes  were  full  of 
Glohigerince.  Tliis  discovery  removes  all  objec- 
tions to  the  existence  of  living  Glohigerinm  at 
great  depths,  which  are  based  upon  the  supposed' 
difficulty  of  maintaining  animal  life  under  such 
conditions ;  and  it  throws  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  object  to  the  supposition  that 
the  Glohigerince  live  and  die  where  they  are  foun':, 
92 
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mud.  Glohigeriace,  coccolitlis,  and  coc- 
cospheres  are  found  as  the  chief  constit- 
uents of  both,  and  testify  to  the  gen- 
eral similarity  of  the  conditions  under 
whicli  both  have  been  formed.* 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  hew- 
ing, facing,  and  superposition  of  the 
stones  of  the  Pyramids  that  these  struc- 
tures were  built  by  men,  has  no  greater 
weight  than  the  evidence  that  the  chalk 
was  built  by  Glohif/erinm ;  and  the  be- 
lief that  those  ancient  pyramid-builders 
were  terrestrial  and  air-breathing  crea- 
tures like  ourselves,  is  not  better  based 
than  the  conviction  that  the  chalk-mak- 
ers lived  in  the  sea. 

But  as  our  belief  in  the  building  of  the 
Pyramids  by  men  is  not  only  grounded. 
on  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
these  structures,  but  gathers  strength 
from  multitudinous  collateral  proofs,  and 
is  clinched  by  the  total  absence  of  any 
reason  for  a  contrary  belief;  so  the  evi- 
dence drawn  from  the  Globigerince  that 
the  chalk  is  an  ancient  sea-bottom,  is 
fortified  by  innumerable  independent 
lines  ot"  evidence  ;  and  our  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  conclusion  to  which  all  pos- 
itive testimony  tends,  receives  the  like 
negative  justification  from  the  fact  that 
no  other  hypothesis  has  a  shadow-  of 
foundation. 

It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  con- 
sider a  few  of  these  collateral  proofs  that 
the  chalk  was  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

The  greatmassof  the  chalk  is  composed, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  skeletons  of 
Glohigermce,  and  other  simple  organ- 
isms, embedded,  in  granular  matter. 
Here  and  there,  however,  this  hardened 
mud  of  the  ancient  sea  reveals  the  re- 
mains of  higher  animals  which  have  lived 
and  died  and  left  their  hard  parts  in  the 
mud,  just  as  the  oysters  die  and  leave 
their  shells  behind  them  in  the  mud  of 
the  present  seas. 

There  are  certain  groups  of  animals  at 
the  present  day  which  are  never  found 
in  fresh  waters,  being  unable  to  live  any- 
where but  in  the  sea.  Such  are  the 
corals ;  those  corallines  which  are  called 

*  I  have  recently  traced  out  the  development 
of  the  "  coccolitlis  "  from  a  diameter  of  riHrirth  of 
an  inch  up  to  the  lurf^^est  size  (which  is  about 
rsVifth),  and  no  lon-^aT  douht  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  independent  or<ranisnis,  which,  like  the 
■  Globigerince,  live  and  die  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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Polyzoa ;  those  creatures  which  fabri- 
cate the  lamp-shells,  and  are  called  7?ra- 
Ghiox>oda  ;  the  pearly  JSfautilns,  and  all 
animals  allied  to  it;  and  all  the  forms 
of  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes. 

Not  only  are  all  these  creatures  con- 
fined to  salt-water  at  the  present  day ; 
but,  so  far  as  our  records  of  the  past  go, 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  have 
been  the  same  :  hence  their  occurrence 
in  any  deposit  is  as  strong  evidence  as 
can  be  obtained  that  that  deposit  was 
formed  in  the  sea.  Now  the  remains  of 
animals  of  all  the  kinds  which  have  been 
enumerated,  occur  in  the  chalk,  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  ;  while  not  one 
of  those  forms  of  shell-fish  which  are 
characteristic  of  fresh  water  has  yet 
been  observed  in  it. 

When  we  consider  that  the  i-emains 
of  more  than  three  thousand  distinct 
species  of  aquatic  animals  have  been  dis- 
covered among  the  fossils  of  the  chalk, 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of 
such  forms  as  are  no-w  met  with  only  in 
the  sea,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  one  of  them  inhabited 
fresh  water — the  collatei-al  evidence 
that  the  chalk  represents  an  ancient  sea- 
bottom  acquires  as  great  force  as  the 
proof  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
chalk  itself  I  think  you  will  noAV  allow 
that  I  did  not  overstate  my  case  when  I 
asserted  that  we  have  as  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  all  the  vast  area  of 
dry  land,  at  present  occupied  by  the 
chalk,  was  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
as  we  have  for  any  matter  of  history 
whatever;  while  there  is  no  justification 
for  any  other  belief 

No  less  certain  is  it  that  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  countries  we  now  call 
south-east  England,  France,  Germany, 
Poland,  Russia,  Egypt,  Arabin,  Syria, 
Avere  more  or  less  completely  covered  by 
a  deep  sea,  was  of  considerable  duration. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  chalk 
is,  in  places,  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
thick.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
tliat  it  must  have  taken  some  time  for 
the  skeletons  of  animalcuhTB  of  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  heap  up  such 
a  mass  as  that,  I  have  said  that  through- 
out the  thickness  of  the  chalk  the  re- 
mains of  other  animals  are  scattered. 
These  remains  are  often  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite state  of  preservation.  The  valves 
of  the  shell-fishes  are  commonly  adhe- 
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rent  ;  the  long  spines  of  Pome  of  the  sea- 
urcliins,  wliich  would  bo  tletacliod  by  the 
s7n:illest  jar,  often  remain  in  their  places. 
In  a  word,  it  is  certain  that  these  ani- 
mals hiive  lived  and  died  when  tlie  place 
Avhich  they  now  occupy  was  the  surface 
of  as  much  of  the  chalk  as  had  then  been 
deposited  ;  and  that  each  has  been  covei*- 
ed  up  by  the  layer  of  Globigeriiia  mud, 
upon  wliich  the  creatures  embedded  a  lit- 
tle higher  up  have,  in  like  manner,  lived 
and  died.  But  some  of  these  remains 
prove  the  existence  of  reptiles  of  vast 
size  in  the  cluilk  sea.  Tliese  lived  their 
time,  and  had  their  ancestors  and  de- 
scendants, which  assuredly  implies  time, 
reptiles  being  of  slow  growtli. 

There  is  moi-e  curious  evidence,  again, 
that  the  process  of  covering  up,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  deposit  of  Glohlgerina 
skeletons,  did  not  go  on  very  fast.  It 
is  demonstrable  that  an  animal  of  the 
cretaceous  sea  might  die,  that  its  skele- 
ton might  lie  uncovered  upon  the  sea- 
bottom  long  enough  to  lose  all  its  out- 
ward coverings  and  appendages  by  pu- 
trefaction; and  tliat,  after  this  had  hap- 
])ened,  another  animal  might  attach  itself 
to  the  dead  and  naked  skeleton,  might 
grow  to  maturity,  and  might  itself  die 
before  the  calcareous  mud  had  buried 
the  whole. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  admirably  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He  speaks 
of  tlie  frequency  with  which  geologists 
find  in  the  chalk  a  fossilized  sea-urchin, 
to  which  is  attached  the  lower  valve  of 
a  Crania.  This  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish, 
with  a  shell  composed  of  two  pieces,  of 
which,  as  in  the  oyster,  one  is  fixed  and 
the  other  free. 

"  The  upper  valve  is  almost  invariably 
wanting,  though  occasionally  found  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation  in  the  white 
chalk  at  some  distance.  In  this  case, 
we  see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first 
lived  from  youth  to  age,  then  died  and 
lost  its  spines,  Avhich  were  carried  away. 
Then  the  young  Crania  adhered  to  the 
bared  shell,  grew  and  perished  in  its 
turn;  after  which,  the  upper  valve  was 
separated  from  the  lower,  before  the 
Ecliinus  became  enveloped  in  chalky 
mud."  * 

A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Prac- 

*  "  Elements  of  Geology,"  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Bart.,  F.R.S.,  p.  23. 


tical  Geology,  in  London,  still  further 
prolongs  the  period  which  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  sea- 
urchin,  and  its  burial  by  the  Globigeri- 
nm.  For  the  outward  face  of  the  valve 
of  a  Crania,  which  is  attached  to  a  sea- 
urchin  (Micraster),  is  itself  overrun  by 
an  incrusting  coralline,  which  spreads 
thence  over  more  or  less  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea-urchin.  It  follows  that,  after 
the  upper  valve  of  the  Crania  fell  off, 
the  surface  of  the  attached  valve  must 
have  remained  exposed  long  enough  to 
allow  of  the  growth  of  the  whole  coral- 
line, since  corallines  do  not  live  embed- 
ded in  mud. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  may  one 
day  enable  us  to  deduce  from  such  facts 
as  these  the  maximum  rate  at  which  the 
chalk  can  have  accumulated,  and  tluis 
to  arrive  at  the  minimum  duration  of 
the  chalk  period.  Suppose  that  the  valve 
of  the  Crania  upon  which  a  coralline 
has  fixed  itself  in  the  way  just  described, 
is  so  attached  to  the  sea-urchin  that  no 
part  of  it  is  more  than  an  incli  above 
the  face  upon  which  the  sea-urchin  rests. 
Then,  as  the  coralline  could  not  have  fix- 
ed itself  if  the  Crania  had  been  cover- 
ed up  with  chalk  mud,  and  could  not 
have  lived  had  itself  been  so  covered,  it 
follows  that  an  inch  of  chalk  mud  could 
not  have  accumulated  within  the  time 
between  the  death  and  decny  of  the 
soft  jiai-ts  of  the  sea-urchin  and  the 
growth  of  the  coralline  to  the  full  size 
which  it  has  attained.  If  the  decay  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  sea-urchin,  the  at- 
tachment, growth  to  maturity,  and  de- 
cay of  the  Crania,  and  the  subsequent 
attachment  and  growth  of  the  coralline 
took  a  year  (which  is  a  low  estimate 
enough),  the  accumulation  of  the  inch 
of  chalk  must  have  taken  more  than  a 
year  ;  and  the  deposit  of  a  thousand 
feet  of  chalk  must  consequently  have  ta- 
ken more  than  tw^elve  thousand   years. 

The  foundation  of  all  this  calculation 
is,  of  course,  a  knowledge  of  the  length 
of  time  the  Crania  and  the  coralline 
needed  to  attain  their  full  size  ;  and  on 
this  head  precise  knowledge  is  at  pres- 
ent wanting.  But  there  are  circumstan- 
ces which  tend  to  show  that  nothing 
like  an  inch  of  chalk  has  accumulated 
during  the  life  of  a  Crania;  and,  on 
any  probable  estimate  of  the  length  of 
that  life,  the  chalk  perioc"  rust  have  had 
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H  much  longer  dur.ation  than  that  thus 
roughly  assigned  to  it. 

Thus,  not  only  is  it  certain  that  the 
chalk  is  the  mud  of  an  ancient  sea-bot- 
tom, hut  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
chalk  sea  existed  during  an  extremely 
long  period,  though  we  may  not  be  pre- 
pared to  give  a  precise  estimate  of  the 
length  of  that  period  in  years.  The  re- 
lative duration  is  clear,  though  the  ab- 
solute duration  may  not  be  definable. 
The  attempt  to  affix  any  precise  date  to 
the  period  at  which  the  chalk  sea 
began  or  ended  its  existence  is  baffled 
by  difficulties  of  the  same  kind.  But  the 
relative  age  of  the  cretaceous  epoch  may 
be  determined  with  as  great  ease  and  cer- 
tainty as  the  long  duration  of  that  epoch. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  interest- 
ing discoveries  recently  made,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Western  Europe,  of  flint 
implements,  obviously  worked  into  shape 
by  human  hands,  under  circumstances 
which  show  conclusively  that  man  is  a 
very  ancient  denizen  of  these  regions. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  old  popu- 
lations of  Europe,  whose  existence  has 
been  revealed  to  us  in  this  way,  consist- 
ed of  savages,  such  as  the  Esquimaux 
are  now ;  that,  in  tlie  country  which  is 
now  France,  they  hunted  the  reindeer, 
and  were  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  bison.  The  physical 
gcograpliy  of  France  was  in  those  days 
different  from  what  it  is  now — the  river 
Somme,  for  instance,  having  cut  its  bed 
a  hundredfeet  deeper  between  that  time 
and  this ;  and  it  is  pi-obable  that  the 
climate  was  more  like  that  of  Canada  or 
Siberia,  than  that  of  Western  Europe. 

The  existence  of  these  people  is  forgot- 
ten even  in  the  traditions  of  the  oldest 
historical  nations.  The  name  and  fame 
of  them  had  utterly  vanished  until  a  iew 
years  back  ;  and  the  amount  of  physical 
change  whicli  has  been  effiacted  since  their 
day  renders  it  more  than  probable  that, 
venerable  as  are  some  of  the  historical  na- 
tions, the  workers  of  the  chipped  flints 
of  Iloxne  or  of  Amiens  are  to  them  as 
they  are  to  us,  in  point  of  antiquity. 

But,  if  we  assign  to  these  hoar  relics 
of  long  vanished  generations  of  men  the 
greatest  age  that  can  possibly  be  claimed 
for  them,  they  arc  not  older  than  the 
di-ift,  or  boukler  clay,  which,  in  compari- 
son with  the  chalk,  is  but  a  very  juve- 
nile  deposit.     You  need  go  no  further 


than  your  own  sea-board  for  evidence  of 
this  fact.  At  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Cromer, 
you  will  see  the  boulder  clay  forming  a 
vast  mass,  which  lies  upon  the  chalk,  and 
must  consequently  have  come  into  exist- 
ence after  it.  Huge  boulders  of  chalk 
are,  in  fact,  included  in  the  clay,  and  have 
evidently  been  brought  to  the  position 
they  now  occupy  by  the  same  agency  as 
that  which  has  planted  blocks  of  sienite 
from  Norway  side  by  side  with  them. 

The  chalk,  then,  is  certainly  older  than 
the  boulder  clay.  If  you  ask  how  much, 
I  will  again  take  you  no  further  than  the 
same  spot  upon  your  own  coasts  for  evi- 
dence. I  have  spoken  of  the  boulder  clay 
and  drift  as  resting  upon  the  chalk.  That 
is  not  strictly  true.  Interposed  between 
the  chalk  and  the  drift  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  layer,  containing  vegetable 
matter.  But  that  layer  tells  a  wonder- 
ful history.  It  is  full  of  stumps  of  trees 
standing  as  they  grew.  Fir-trees  are 
there  with  their  cones,  and  liazel-buahes 
with  their  nuts;  there  stand  the  stools 
of  oak  and  yew  trees,  beeches  and  alders. 
Hence  this  stratum  is  appropriately  call- 
ed the  "  forest-bed." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chalk  must  have 
been  upheaved  and  converted  into  dry 
land  before  the  timber  trees  could  grow 
upon  it.  As  the  bolls  of  some  of  these 
trees  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, it  is  no  less  clear  that  the  dry  land 
thus  formed  remained  in  the  same  con- 
dition for  long  ages.  And  not  only  do 
the  remains  of  stately  oaks  and  well- 
grown  firs  testify  to  the  duration  of  this 
condition  of  things,  but  additional  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  is  afforded  by 
the  abundant  remains  of  elephants,  rhi- 
noceroses, hippopotamuses,  and  other 
great  wild  beasts,  which  it  has  yielded 
to  the  zealous  search  of  such  men  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gunn. 

When  you  look  at  such  a  collection 
as  he  has  formed,  and  bethink  you  that 
these  elephantine  bones  did  veritably 
carry  their  owners  about,  and  these 
great  grinders  crunch  in  the  dark  Avoods 
of  which  the  forest-bed  is  now  the  only 
trace,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they 
are  as  good  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  time 
as  the  annual  rings  of  the  tree-stumps. 

Thus  there  is  a  writing  upon  the 
wall  of  cliffs  at  Cromer,  and  whoso  i-uns 
may  read  it.     It  tells  us,  with  an  autho- 
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rity  which  cannot  he  inii)eache(l,  that 
the  ancient  sea-bed  of  the  chalk  sea  was 
raised  up  and  remained  dry  hmd  until 
it  was  covered  with  forest,  stocked  with 
the  great  game  whose  spoils  have  re- 
joiced your  geologists.  How^  l^ng  it 
remained  in  that  condition  cannot  be 
said  ;  but  "  the  whirligig  of  time  brought 
its  revenges  "  in  those  days  as  in  these. 
That  dry  land,  with  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  generations  of  long-lived  ele- 
phants hidden  away  amojig  the  gnarled 
roots  and  dry  leaves  of  its  ancient  trees, 
sank  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  the  icy 
sea,  which  covered  it  with  huge  masses 
of  drift  and  boulder  clay.  Sea-beasts, 
such  as  the  walrus,  now  restricted  to  the 
extreme  north,  paddled  about  where 
birds  had  twittered  among  the  topmost 
twigs  of  the  fir-trees.  IIow  long  this 
state  of  things  endured  we  know  not, 
but  at  length  it  came  to  an  end.  The 
xxpheaved  glacial  mud  hardened  into  the 
soil  of  modern  Norfolk.  Forests  grew 
once  more,  the  wolf  and  the  beaver 
replaced  the  reindeer  and  the  elephant ; 
and  at  length  what  we  call  the  history 
of  England  dawned. 

Thus  you  have,  within  the  limits  ot 
your  own  county,  proof  that  the  chalk 
can  justly  claim  a  very  much  greater 
antiquity  than  even  the  oldest  physical 
traces  of  mankind.  But  we  may  go 
further,  and  demonstrate,  by  evidence 
of  the  same  authority  as  that  which 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  the  father 
of  men,  that  the  chalk  is  vastly  older 
than  Adam  himself 

Tiie  book  of  Genesis  informs  us  that 
Adam,  immediately  upon  his  creation, 
and  before  the  appearance  of  Eve,  was 
placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
])roblem  of  the  geographical  position  of 
Eden  has  greatly  vexed  the  spirits  of 
the  learned  in  such  matters,  but  there  is 
one  point  respecting  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  commentator  has  ever  raised 
a  doubt.  This  is,  that  of  the  four  rivers 
Avhich  are  said  to  run  out  of  it,  Eu- 
phrates and  Hiddekel  are  identical  with 
the  rivers  now  known  by  the  names  oi 
Eui>hrates  and  Tigris. 

But  the  whole  country  in  which  these 
mighty  rivei'S  take  their  origin,  and 
through  which  they  run,  is  composed 
of  rocks  which  are  either  of  the  same 
age  as  the  chalk,  or  of  later  date.  So 
that  the  chalk  must  not  only  have  been 


formed,  but  after  its  foiMuation  the  time 
required  for  the  deposit  of  these  later 
rocks  and  for  their  upheaval  into  dry 
land  must  have  (!lapsed,  before  the 
smallest  bi-ook  which  feeds  the  switt 
stream  of  "  the  great  river,  the  river  of 
Babylon,"  began  to  flow. 

Thus  evidence  which  camiot  be  re- 
butted, and  which  need  not  be  strength- 
ened, though  if  time  permitted  I  might 
indefinitely  increase  its  quantity,  com- 
pels you  to  believe  that  the  earth,  from 
the  time  of  the  chalk  to  the  present 
day,  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  series  of 
changes  as  vast  in  their  amount  as 
they  were  slow  in  their  progress.  The 
area  on  which  we  stand  has  been  first  sea 
and  then  land  for  at  least  four  alterna- 
tions, and  has  remained  in  each  of 
these  conditions  for  a  period  of  great 
length. 

Nor  have  these  wonderful  metamor- 
phoses of  sea  into  land,  and  of  land  into 
sea,  been  confined  to  one  corner  of 
England.  During  the  chalk  period,  or 
"  cretaceous  epoch,"  not  one  of  the 
present  great  physical  features  of  the 
globe  was  in  existence.  Our  great  moun- 
tain ranges,  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Himalayas, 
Andes,  have  all  been  upheaved  since 
the  chalk  was  deposited,  and  the  creta- 
ceous sea  flowed  over  the  sites  of  Sinai 
and  Arai-at. 

All  this  is  certain,  because  rocks  of 
cretaceous  or  still  later  date  have  shared 
in  the  elevatory  movements  which  gave 
rise  to  these  mountain  chains,  and  may 
be  found  perched  up,  in  some  cases, 
many  thousand  feet  high  upon  their 
flanks.  And  evidence  of  equal  cogency 
demonstrates  that,  though  in  Norfolk 
the  forest-bed  rests  directly  upon  the 
chalk,  yet  it  does  so,  not  because  the 
period  at  Avliich  the  forest  grew  im- 
mediately followed  that  at  which  the 
chalk  was  formed,  but  because  an  im- 
mense lapse  of  time,  re|)resented  else- 
where by  thousands  of  feet  of  rock,  is 
not  indicated  at  Cromei-. 

I  nmst  ask  you  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  less  conclusive  proof  that  a  still 
more  prolonged  succession  of  similar 
changes  occurred  before  the  chalk  was 
deposited.  Nor  have  Ave  any  reason  to 
think  that  the  first  term  in  the  series 
of  these  changes  is  known.  The  oldest 
sea-beds  preserved  to  us  are  sands,  and 
mud,  and   pebbles,  the    wear  and  tear 
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of  rocks    which   were    formed   in    still 
older  oceans. 

But,  great  as  is  the  magnitude  of 
these  physical  changes  of  the  world,  they 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  no  less 
striking  series  of  modifications  in  its 
living  inhabitants. 

All  the  great  classes  of  animals,  beasts 
of  the  field,  fowls  of  the  air,  creeping 
things,  and  things  which  dwell  in  the 
waters,  flourished  npon  the  globe  long 
ages  before  the  chalk  was  deposited. 
Very  few,  however,  if  any,  of  these 
ancient  forms  of  animal  life  were  identi- 
cal with  those  which  now  live.  Cer- 
tainly, not  one  of  the  higher  animals  was 
of  the  same  sj)ecies  as  any  of  those  now 
in  existence.  The  beasts  of  the  field  in 
the  days  before  the  chalk  were  not  our 
beasts  of  the  field,  nor  the  fowls  of  the 
air  such  as  those  which  the  eye  of  man 
has  seen  flying,  unless  his  antiquity  dates 
infinitely  further  back  than  we  at  pres- 
ent surmise.  If  we  could  be  carried 
back  into  those  times,  we  should  be  as 
one  suddenly  set  down  in  Australia 
before  it  was  colonized.  We  should  see 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
snails,  and  the  like,  clearly  recognizable 
as  such,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  would 
be  just  the  same  as  those  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  and  many  would  be  ex- 
tremely difi'erent. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
population  of  the  world  has  undergone 
slow  and  gradual  but  inci'ssanfc  changes. 
There  has  been  no  grand  catastrophe — 
no  destroyer  has  swept  away  the  forms 
of  life  of  one  period,  and  replaced  them 
by  a  totally  new  creation ;  but  one 
species  has  vanished  and  another  has 
taken  its  place;  creatures  of  one  type 
of  structure  have  diminished,  those  of 
another  have  increased,  as  time  has 
passed  on.  And  thus,  while  the  differ- 
ences between  the  living  creatures  of 
the  time  before  the  chalk  and  those  of 
the  present  day  appear  startling,  if 
placed  side  by  side,  we  are  led  froui  one 
to  the  other  by  the  most  gradual  pro- 
gress, if  we  follow  the  course  of  Nature 
tlirough  the  whole  series  of  those  relics  of 
lier  operations  which  she  has  left  behind. 

And  it  is  by  the  jiopulation  of  the 
chalk  sea  that  the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
ern inhabitants  of  the  world  are  most 
completely  connected.  The  groups  wliich 
are  dying  out  flourish,  side  by  side,  with 
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the  groups  w^hich  are  now  the  dominant 
forms  of  life. 

Thus  the  chalk  contains  remains  of 
those  strange  flying  and  swimming  rej)- 
tiles,  the  pterodactyl,  the  ichthyosaurus, 
and  the  plesiosaurus,  which  are  found  in 
no  later  deposits,  but  abounded  in  pre- 
ceding ages.  The  chambered  shells 
called  ammonites  and  belenmites,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  cretaceous,  in  like  manner 
die  with  it. 

But  amongst  these  fading  remainders 
of  a  previous  state  of  things  ai-e  some 
very  modern  forms  of  life,  looking  like 
Yankee  peddlers  among  a  tribe  of  Red 
Indians.  Crocodiles  of  modern  type 
appear;  bony  fishes,  many  of  them  very 
similar  to  existing  species,  almost  sup- 
plant the  forms  of  fish  which  jiredomi- 
nate  in  more  ancient  seas ;  and  many 
kinds  of  living  shell-fish  first  became 
known  to  us  in  the  chalk.  The  vege- 
tation acquires  a  modern  aspect.  A  few 
living  animals  are  not  even  distinguish- 
able as  species  from  those  which  existed 
at  that  remote  epoch.  The  Globigerina 
of  the  present  day,  for  example,  is  not 
different  specifically  from  that  of  the 
chalk  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
othdY  Foraminiferce.  I  think  it  proba- 
ble that  critical  and  unprejudiced  exam- 
ination will  show  that  more  than  one 
species  of  much  higher  animals  have  had 
a  similar  longevity,  but  t])e  only  example 
which  I  can  at  present  give  confidently 
is  the  snake's-head  lamp  shell  [Ter- 
ehratulina  caput  serpentis),  Avhich  lives 
in  our  English  seas  arid  abounded  (as 
Terehratullna  striata  of  authors)  in  the 
chalk. 

The  longest  line  of  human  ancestry 
must  hide  its  diminished  head  before  tlie 
pedigree  of  this  insignificant  shell-fish. 
We  Englishmen  are  proud  to  have  an  an- 
cestor who  was  present  at  the  Battle  ot 
Hastings.  The  awcef'iov&o^  Terchnitullna 
caput  serpentis  may  have  been  present  at 
a  battle  of  TchtJiyosaurice  in  that  part  of 
the  sea  which,  when  the  chalk  was 
forming,  flowed  over  the  site  of  Hast- 
ings. While  all  around  has  changed, 
this  Terehratulina  has  peacefully  propa- 
gated its  species  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  stands  to  this  day,  as  a 
living  testimony  to  the  continuity  of  the 
present  with  the  ))ast  history  of  the  globe. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  have  stated,  sr 
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far  as  I  know,  nothing  but  wcll-authon- 
ticated  facts,  and  the  ininicdiate  coiicUi- 
sions  whit'li  tliey  force  upon  the  miud. 

But  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it 
does  not  willingly  rest  in  facts  and  im- 
mediate causes,  but  seeks  always  after  a 
knowledge  of  the  remoter  links  in  the 
chain  of  causation. 

Taking  the  many  changes  of  any  given 
spot  of  the  earth's  surface,  from  sea  to 
land  and  from  land  to  sea,  as  an  estab- 
lished fact,  we  cannot  retrain  from  ask- 
ing ourselves  how  these  changes  have 
occurred.  And  when  we  have  ex|)lained 
them — as  they  must  be  explained — by 
the  alternate  sIoav  movements  of  eleva- 
tion and  depression  which  have  aftected 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  we  go  still  further 
back,  and  ask,  Why  these  movements? 

I  am  not  certain  that  any  one  can 
give  you  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
question.  Assuredly  I  cannot.  All  that 
can  be  said  for  certain  is,  that  such 
movements  are  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
going  on  at  the  present  time.  Direct 
proof  may  be.given  that  some  parts  of 
the  land  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
are  at  this  moment  insensibly  rising  and 
others  insensibly  sinking  ;  and  there  is 
indirect  but  perfectly  satisfictory  proof, 
that  an  enormous  area  now  covered  by 
the  Pacitic  has  been  deepened  thousands 
of  feet  since  the  present  inhabitants  of 
that  sea  came  into  existence. 

Thus  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  believing  that  the  physical  changes 
of  the  globe  in  past  times  have  been 
effected  by  other  than  natural  causes. 

Is  there  any  more  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  concomitant  modifications 
in  the  forms  of  the  living  inhabitants 
of  the  globe  have  been  brought  about 
in  other  ways? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this 
question,  let  us  try  to  form  a  distinct 
mental  picture  of  what  has  happened 
in  some  special  case. 

The  crocodiles  are  animals  which,  as 
a  group,  have  a  very  vast  antiquity. 
They  ahounded  ages  before  the  chalk 
Avas  deposited ;  they  throng  the  rivers 
in  warm  climates  at  the  present  day. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  in  some 
minor  particulars,  between  the  croco- 
dile of  the  present  epocli  and  those 
which  lived    before  the  chalk ;  but,  in 


the  cretaceous  e))0ch,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  crocodiles  had  assumed 
the  modern  type  of  structure.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  crocodiles  of  the 
chalk  are  not  identically  the  same  as 
those  which  lived  in  the  times  called 
"  older  tertiary,"  which  succeeded  the 
cretaceous  epoch  ;  and  the  crocodiles  of 
the  older  tertiaries  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  newer  tertiaries,  nor  are 
these  identical  with  existing  forms. 
(I  leave  open  the  question  whether  par- 
ticular sjiecies  may  have  lived  on  from 
epoch  to  epoch.)  Thus  each  epoch  has 
had  its  peculiar  crocodiles,  though  all 
since  the  chalk  have  belonged  to  the 
modern  type,  and  differ  simply  in  their 
proportions,  and  in  such  structural  par- 
ticulars as  are  discernible  only  to 
trained  eyes. 

How  is  the  existence  of  this  long  suc- 
cession of  different  species  of  crocodiles 
to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Only  two  suppositions  seem  to  be 
open  to  us — Either  each  species  of  cro- 
codile has  been  specially  created,  or  it 
has  arisen  out  of  some  j)i'e-existing  form 
by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

Choose  your  hyi)othesis ;  I  have  cho- 
sen mine.  I  can  find  no  warranty  for 
believing  in  the  distinct  creation  of  a 
score  of  successive  species  of  crocodiles 
in  the  course  of  countless  ages  of  time. 
Science  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a 
wild  fancy ;  nor  can  even  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  a  commentator  pretend  to 
discover  this  sense,  in  the  simple  words 
in  which  the  writer  of  Genesis  records 
the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  of  the  Creation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  good 
reason  for  doubting  the  necessary  alter- 
native, that  all  these  vai-ied  species  have 
been  evolved  from  preexisting  croco- 
dilian forms  by  the  operation  of  causes 
as  completely  a  part  of  the  common 
order  of  nature  as  those  which  have 
effected  the  changes  of  the  inorganic 
world. 

Few  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
reasoning  which  applies  to  crocodiles 
loses  its  force  among  other  animals,  or 
among  plants.  If  one  series  of  species 
has  come  into  existence  by  the  opei*a- 
tion  of  natural  causes,  it  seems  folly  to 
deny  that  all  may  have  arisen  in  the 
same  way. 

A  small  beginning  has  led  us  to   a 
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j^rent  ending.  If  I  were  to  ]nit  the  bit 
of  chalk  with  which  we  started  into  the 
hot  but  obscure  flame  of  burning-  hydro- 
gen, it  would  presently  shine  like  the  sun. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  physical  meta- 
morphosis is  no  false  image  of  what  has 
been  the  result  of  our  subjecting  it  to  a 
jet  of  fervent  though  nowise  brilliant 
thought  to-night.  It  has  become  lumi- 
nous, and  its  clear  rays,  penetrating  the 
abyss  of  the  remote  past,  have  brought 
within  our  ken  some  stages  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  earth.  And  in  the  shifting 
"  without  haste,  but  without  rest,"  of 
the  land,  and  sea,  as  in  the  endless 
variation  of  the  forms  assumed  by  living- 
beings,  we  have  observed,  nothing  but 
the  natural  product  of  the  forces  origi- 
nally possessed  by  the  substance  of  the 
xmiverse. 

The  Eclectic  Eovicw. 
THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  THE  RED  MAN.* 

If  the  subject  is  not  of  intense  practical 
importance  and.  interest  among  the  afiairs 
of  daily  life,  it  must  be  of  some  interest 
to  the  ethnologist  and  philosopher  to 
watch  a  whole  race  gradually  consuming 
and  wasting  away.  Yet  a  little  while,  it 
has  been  said,  only  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  and  the  Red  Indian  will  be  a 
creature  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo  or  the 
Ichthyosaixrus.  Curious  moccasins,  and 
implements  of  warfare,  and  costume, 
canoes,  cradles,  tomahawks,  calumets, 
and  pipes,  will  be  found  in  our  museums. 
Dimly  true  and  exaggerated  portraits 
will  charm  in  the  pages  of  Cooper ; 
the  archaeologist  will  find  a  stupendous 

*  L  The  Myth  of  Hiawatha,  and  other  Oral  Le- 
gends of  the  North  American  Indians.  By  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia :  J.  P.  Lippio- 
cott  &  Co. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Iroquois;  or,  Contribution.s  to 
American  History,  Antiquities,  and  General  Etii- 
nology.  By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.  Albany : 
Pease  &  Co. 

3.  The  American  Indians;  their  History,  Con- 
dition, and  Prospect's.  From  Original  Notes  and 
Manuscripts.  By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.  Buffalo  : 
George  H.  Derby  &  Co. 

4.  Seven  Years'  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts 
of  North  America.  By  the  Al)b6  Em.  Doraenech. 
In  two  volumes.  Loudon :  Longman,  Green,  & 
Co. 

5.  Ijctters  a.nd  Notes  of  the  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms, and  Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
.bv  George  Callin.  hi  two  volumes.  London, 
1841. 

(i.  Kitchi  Gand:  Wanderings  round  Lalce  Su- 
pa-ior.     By  J.  C.  Kohl.     Chapman  and  Hall. 


monument  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  School- 
craft ;*  the  exploring  emigrant,  pushing 
forth  the  conquest  of  colonization,  will 
break  open   some   scattered  tumuli.,  or 
come  upon  the  almost  obliterate  remains 
of   an  Indian  village,  here  and   there  ; 
and  such  memorials  as  these  will  be  all 
there  will  be  left  to  the  world  to  remind 
it  of  the  existence  of  that  extraordinary 
child   of  romantic  barbarism,  the  Red 
Indian.      When   the  European   landed 
upon  those    shores,  it  is  computed  the 
tribes  amounted  to  about   sixteen  mil- 
lions :  in    1842   they  were   estimated  at 
about  two  millions,  but  we  apprehend 
the  process  of  decimation  has  made  con- 
tinuous and  fearful  havoc  since  then,  and 
rapidly  they  are,  no  doubt,  going  through 
the  process  of  extinction.      War,  colo- 
nization, that  strange  Juggernaut,  civ- 
ilization, with  its  attendant  beneficent 
spirits,  and  gunpowder  and  brandy,  are 
doing  their  work.      We  would  not  in- 
dulge in  merely  sentimental  regrets ;  it 
should  not    be  forgotten,   in  our   sym- 
pathy with  the  worn  and  wasted  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  horrible  cpurse  of  injus- 
tice to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
that  all  their  usages  are  not  such  as  to 
commend  them  very  much   to  humane 
ideas.     They  seem  to  be  uncivilizable, 
and  resolutely  resist  all  absorption  into 
the  ways  and  usages  of  our  social  ideas  ; 
hence,  they  are  driven  on  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement.     Mr.  Catlin  denies 
that  the  Indian  in  general  is  a  nomadic 
or  emigi-atory  being;  he  yields  to  inev- 
itable necessity,  retires  before  the  march 
of   those   Avaves   of    civilization   which 
sweep  up  to  him  and  sweep  over  him 
like  the  darkness  of  night,  to  be  resisted 
by  no  human  power.     Those  who  have 
lived   amongst   them  longest   ought   to 
know  them  best.     Men  like  Mr.  Catlin 
and  Mr.  Scliool craft   have  been   drawn 
into  their  midst  as  if  by  a  passion,  and 
have  spent  long  years   in  watching   all 
their  ways  and  observances,  their  mode 
of  life  and  character ;   and  Mr,  Catlin, 
especially,   pours    out    unalfected  grief 

*  We  have  not  referred  above  to  Mr.  School- 
craft's immense  book,  scarcely  known  at  all  in 
this  country,  on  the  "  Red  Man,"  and  of  wliich  we. 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  read  onlj'  three  vol- 
umes. The  price  of  £25 — we  believe  wo  are  cor- 
rect— must  make  it  rarely  attainable  too  rdinary 
readers.  It  is.  however,  the  literary  mouumcut  to 
the  memory  of  the  red  man. 
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over  the  spectacle  of  their  forced  emi- 
grations from  their  pastoral  prairies  and 
wilderness-homes.  There  are,  it  would 
seem,  wonderfully  fine  ideals  amongst  the 
i-ed  men,  who,  amidst  the  ravages  of 
colonization  and  that  fierce  and  fearful 
foe,  small-pox,  for  which  they  have  to 
thank  us,  retain  a  pathetic  dignity.  Mr. 
Catlin  mentions  the  story  of  Mah-to-tar- 
pe  (the  four  bears).  He  was  one  of  the 
most  gallant  of  the  Mandan  chiefs,  and 
when  small-pox  broke  ont,  and  swept 
like  a  destroying  angel,  mitil  only  thir- 
ty of  his  tribe  were  left,  these  were 
massacred  by  a  band  of  Sioux.  Mah-to- 
tar-pe  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Catlin's,  and 
the  artist  tells  how  this  fine  fellow  sat 
in  his  wigwam  and.  watched  every  one 
of  his  family  die  around  him,  his  wives 
and  his  ch-iidreu.  After  he  had  recov- 
ered from  the  disease  himself,  he  walked 
round  his  village,  and  wept  over  the 
final  destruction  of  his  tribe — his  braves 
and  his  wai-riors — all  laid  low.  When 
he  came  back  to  his  lodge,  he  covered 
Ills  whole  family  in*a  pile,  with  a  num- 
ber of  robes  and  skins,  and,  wrapping 
another  around  himself,  went  out  and 
sat  upon  a  hill  at  a  little  distance,  re- 
solved, despite  all  the  solicitations  oi 
the  traders,  to  starve  himself  to  death. 
He  remained  there  for  six  days,  when  he 
had  just  strength  enough  to  crawl  back 
to  the  village ;  he  entered  the  horrid 
^loom  of  his  own  wigwam,  and,  laying 
his  body  down  alongside  of  the  group 
of  his  own  family,  drew  liis  skin  or  robe 
over  him,  and  died  on  the  ninth  day  of 
his  abstinence.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Mah-to-tar-pe.  We  think  poetry,  in  its 
aoblest  flights,  has  seldom  conceived  a 
more  sublime  picture  of  natural,  digni- 
fied human  grief. 

How  far  we  should  find  our  ideas  cor- 
responding with  his,  as  he  speaks  of  man 
in  the  artless  simplicity  of  nature,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  God  has 
bestowed  upon  him,  shrinking  from  the 
approach  of  civilization,  with  all  its  vices, 
fi-om  the  soil  and  haunts  of  his  boyhood, 
giving  the  last  look  over  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  his  fathers,  and  with  dignity 
and  grace,  after  smoothing  the  graves  of 
his  ancestors,  turning  his  face  to  the 
setting  sun,  we  are  scarce  able  to  say. 
Perhaps  the  picture  has  its  other  side, 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tin-ough 
those  vast  deserts  and  solitudes,  in  the 


Red  Man,  in  the  beautiful  visions  recited 
round  the  wigwam  fii-e,  the  wild  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  such  as  the  Buffalo 
dance,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
a  power  of  physical  endurance  with 
what  must  surely  be  regarded  as,  in 
many  instances,  a  high  degree  of  moral 
sensibility,  the  singular  power  of  imagi- 
nation, grandeur  of  expression,  and  gen- 
eralization of  the  a])pearances  of  nature, 
their  individuality  of  physical  type,  all 
mark  them  out  as  an  interesting  people, 
who  assuredly  may  well,  as  they  seem  to 
fade  away,  claim  some  attention  from 
the  ethnologists  or  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  preserving  relics  of  an  inter- 
esting people. 

The  Abbe  Domenech,  a  fliithful  and 
enterprising  nnssicmary  of  the  Romanist 
Church,  in  his  delightful  book,  gives  to 
us  an  accomit  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
wild  deserts,  perhaps  even  yet  more  enter- 
taining and  reliable ;  without  being  so 
close  in  its  details  as  either  Catlin  or 
Schoolcraft,  he  surveyed  them  from  a 
higher  and  more  tenderly  Christian  point 
of  vision  ;  he  does  not  sympathize  with 
them  less,  regrets  as  jirofoundly  the  in- 
justice they  have  been  made  to  expe- 
rience, but  seems  less  impelled  by  the 
merely  passionate  determination  to  re- 
gard them  only  from  an  ideal  ])oint  of 
view  ;  his  travels  too  were  amazing,  the 
amount  of  physical  endurance  with 
which  he  sustained  his  course  through 
all  those  great  deserts,  tracking  his 
way  from  Lake  Erie,  through  Kentucky, 
through  the  regions  of  the  Chickasees, 
Choctaws,  and  Cherokees,  right  along 
through  the  great  Indian  territory, 
the  deserts  proper,  tracked  by  the 
Comanches,  and  Apaches,  through  the 
long  distances  described  from  be- 
yond the  Gulf  of  Calitbrnin,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  through  the 
regions  of  the  great  Serpent  tribes, 
Shoshonecs,  up  to  the  borders  of  Wash- 
ington, British  Columbia,  and  then  back 
again,  crossing  over  tlie  great  Prairie, 
the  home  of  tlie  Blackfeet,  the  Crows, 
the  Sioux,  the  Pawnees,  and  those  innu- 
merable tribes  whose  names  are  better 
known  to  English  readers ;  tracts  of 
country  representing  thousands  of  miles 
of  wandering  from  the  Yellow  River  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  realms  beyond 
the   Rocky  Mountains,    amidst    scenes 
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frequently  of  surpassing  beauty,  the  re- 
scions  of  *^  the  lakes  of  the  Red  River, 
sheets  of  water,  girt  with  fields  dotted 
with  flowers  of  every  loveliness  of  color, 
butteiiiies  of  emerald  and  topaz  hues, 
adorning  the  blooming  bush.  Chinese 
lilacs,  and  long  lines  of  rose-bushes,  dif- 
fusing sweet  perfumes,  and  mocking- 
birds, and  every  kind  of  bird,  sending 
forth  their  eccentric  whistle  or  harmo- 
nious song  through  magnificent  deserts, 
vast  solitudes  in  which  frequently  he 
found  no  inhabitant,  spending  the  long 
night,  again  and  again  oppressed  by  the 
infinite  silence,  or  sometimes  equally 
oppressed  by  the  amazing  music,  the 
mournful  chants  of  rivers  and  winds, 
seeming  to  him  to  lift  up  wondrous  can- 
ticles to  heaven  amidst  the  solemnity  of 
night,  giving  utterance,  he  says,  to  nirs 
transcending  in  their  eli'ect  the  melodies, 
the  sublime  melodies  of  Beethoven  or  tlie 
touching  strains  of  Bellini,  from  month  to 
month  roaming  on  through  depths  again 
of  immense  mountain  chains,  a  chaos  of 
torrents  and  rivers,  porpliyries,  granites, 
basalts,  and  marble,  lost  at  last  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  ocean  or  the  immensity  of 
the  firmament;  forests  of  cedars,  oaks,  and 
pines  covering  with  their  sombre  foliage 
steep  ravines  and  rugged  glens,  rising 
up  to  vapory  peaks  lost  in  the  heavens. 
Then  again  through  realms  of  ruin, 
through  the  ruined  remains  ofotlier  ex- 
tinct people  of  the  desert,  through  days 
and  nights  when  the  tempest  howled 
and  roared  round,  and  all  the  trees  gave 
forth  weeping  and  sighing,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  did  not  proceed  from 
living  human  beings,  tones  whi(!li  ac- 
counted for  many  of  the  cherished  chil- 
dren of  the  Indian  imagination.  Such 
are  the  realms  inhabited  by  the  Indian 
tribes,  such  are  hunting-grounds,  such 
are  the  territories  rapidly  yielding,  al- 
though thousands  of  miles  are  undisci- 
plined to  culture  yet,  to  the  advances  of 
steam  and  civilization ;  and  such  are  the 
realms  of  nature  through  which  they 
have  had  to  travel,  and  with  wliich  they 
have  had  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
who  would  see  the  red  man  in  his  native 
home.  Every  glance  of  first  acquaint- 
ance with  savage  tribes  compels  the 
question  as  to  their  aboriginal  relation- 
sliip,  their  remote  ancestry;  the  red  man 
has  often  seemed  to  us  to  suggest  some 
descent  from  the  Norse  heroes,  Scandi- 


navian ancestries  ;  our  early  fathers  of 
the  wild  free  forests  and  ri\ers  of  Ger- 
many had  very  much  the  same  way  of 
looking  at  nature,  and  the  outlying 
worlds  of  the  mystical  and  the  invisible. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  little  volume  concern- 
ing the  legend  of  "Hiawatha,"  and 
several  other  volumes  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  would  form  an  equally 
interesting  collection  of  a  Red  Indinn 
"  Grinnnk."  If  it  were  not  for  the  con- 
sentaneousness  of  legendary  outline,  we 
might  almost  suppose  that  the  stories 
had  received  some  atmospheric  tint  from 
the  mind  of  the  narrator ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  think  this  ;  the  ima- 
gination of  the  red  man,  his  conscious- 
ness wrought  upon  by  the  surrounding 
sublime  forms  and  sounds  of  nature,  has 
enabled  him,  out  of  his  own  life  of  self- 
communing,  to  project  these  stories, 
dreams,  and  hallucinations  frequently  as 
beautiful  as  any  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Folk-lore  of  any  primitive  people.  Long- 
fellow, in  his  Hiawatha^  seized  one  of 
the  greatest  of  these  popular  traditions  ; 
and  Mr.  Kohl,  in  his  Kitchi  Gimci^ 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  gather  up 
those  particulars,  either  of  tradition  or 
personal  character,  tending  to  illustrate 
the  poem  ;  and,  bidding  farewell  to  the 
scenery  of  his  wandering  and  adventure, 
the  accomplished  traveller  speaks  of  the 
regret  with  which  he  did  so.  "  I  left," 
said  he,  "  behind  me  fairy  tales  for  a 
new  'Arahicm  Nights'  Entertainment^ 
and  I  had  hardly  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing two  or  three  of  them ;  rapidly  dis- 
appearing nations  remain  behind  me 
whom  I  shall  never  see  again,  and  who 
yet  appeared  to  me  so  deserving  of  a 
thorough  study  when  I  had  myself 
scarcely  laid  my  fingers'  ends  upon 
them."  On  every  side  this  is  the  testi- 
mony these  travellers  bear,  vai-ying,  it 
would  seem,  with  the  regions  and  tribes 
among  whom  they  resided,  and  whose 
continued  attachment  to  tlieir  wild 
heathen  usages  depends  very  much 
upon  their  nearness  to,  or  remoteness 
from,  tlie  phases  and  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  Red  Indian  has  not  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  our 
leaders  ;  his  characteristics  we  may  pre- 
sume to  be  tolerably  well  known  ;  but 
the  forms  of  the  protracted  endurance 
of  the  man,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of 
his  strange,  wild,  beautiful  poetry  and 
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tradition,  these  are  not  so  well  known, 
A  savage  is  of  course  usually  an  incon- 
gruous creature.  Sometimes,  as  we  have 
read  these  books,  we  have  thought,  with 
all  their  sins,  savageisms  and  shames,  we 
ought  to  go  among  some  of  those  tribes 
really  to  learn  what  Christianity  is,  cer- 
tainly in  some  of  its  higher  moral  pre- 
cepts ;  when  we  Ic^arn,  for  instance,  of 
many  of  the  tribes,  that  while  the  reci- 
tation of  deeds  of  j^ersonal  bravery, 
heroism,  and  even  cruelty  is  encouraged, 
with  all  the  exaggerations  and  eflects 
with  which  the  story  is  likely  to  be  sur- 
rounded, a  man  convicted  of  a  lie  at  a 
war-dance  would  be  ruined  for  life,  and 
could  never  regain  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  ;  tlien  again,  the  moral  law 
among  the  Indians  is,  that  as  long  as 
a  man  has  anything,  he  must  share  it 
among  those  who  want,  and  no  one 
could  attain  any  degree  of  respect  who 
would  not  do  this  liberally ;  next  to  the 
liar  the  greedy  accumulator  for  self  is 
the  most  despicable  of  all  characters ; 
the  rule  throughout  Indian  life  is,  a  man 
must  first  share  with  others,  and  then 
think  of  himself:  cruel  and  fierce  in 
war,  hospitality  and  perfect  good  faith 
pervade  their  ranks  in  times  of  peace. 
Says  Mr.  Kohl,  "  We  are  here  a  handful 
of  Europeans  surrounded  by  more  than 
a  thousand  Indians  armed  with  toma- 
hawks, knives,  and  guns,  yet  not  one  of 
us  feels  the  slightest  alarm;  hardly  one 
of  us  Europeans  possesses  a  weapon,  only 
the  Indians  are  armed.  For  miles  round, 
every  bush  conceals  an  Indian,  and  the 
wooden  booths  of  the  Europeans  are 
filled  with  most  handsome  and  desired 
articles.  A  ship-load  of  wares  has  just 
arrived;  the  block-house  in  which  they 
are  stowed  might  be  broken  open  with 
a  hatchet ;  there  is  not  a  policeman  or  a 
soldier  near  us  ;  the  sum  of  ready-money 
in  the  block-house  in  handsome  new 
coinage  amounts  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  yet  not  one  of  us  thinks  of  lock- 
ing a  door  or  bolting  a  window ;  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Indians  for  their  own 
sake  would  soon  detect  and  give  up  a 
single  thief,  and  that  a  robbery  en  masse 
would  soon  be  avenged  ui)on  the  whole 
nation  ;  but  these,"  continues  Mr.  Kohl, 
"are  reasons  just  as  valid  in  Spain  or 
Montenegro,  but  in  neither  of  those 
countries  could  property  or  money  be 
so  exposed  without  protection !  "  Surely 
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this  testimony  may  reflect  upon  the  In- 
dian character  some  tints  of  nobility. 
Mr.  Kohl  says,  "  that  it  is  a  character- 
istic, that  their  wisest,  bravest,  and 
strongest  chiefs  and  w^arriors  are  their 
poorest ;  there  are  those  among  them 
who  are  beheld  strutting  about  in  med- 
als, and  European  presents,  but  those 
vain  scamps,"  said  a  person  to  Mr.  Kohl, 
"  whom  you  see  here  parading  their  sil- 
ver medals,  and  other  Euro])fan  pros 
ents,  are  not  the  influential  chiefs  and 
great  men  among  the  Indians;  they 
ridicule  them ;  the  right  men  conceal 
themselves,  and  are  worse  clothed  than 
others."  Somethhig  like  this  we  liave 
noticed  going  on  near  home ;  but  we 
would  not  be  understood  as  attempting 
to  draw  a  matchless  and  perfect  charac- 
ter, although  other  traits  seem  to  us  of 
the  highest ;  the  power  of  immensely 
protracted  endurance,  almost  incredible. 
The  period  when  the  young  man  passes 
his  novitiate,  and  goes  forth  in  quest  of 
what  he  calls  his  dream  of  life,  led  by 
the  eldest  of  his  family,  miles  away  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  a  bed  is 
arranged  amidst  the  boughs  and  branches 
of  some  red  pine,  or  tall  tree ;  there, 
during  days,  three,  four,  five  or  six — the 
period  is,  we  believe,  known  to  be  so  in- 
credibly long — he  must  lie,  taking  no 
nourishment,  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing, nor  plucking  the  berries,  nor  swal- 
lowing the  rain-drops  that  may  fall  ;  it 
may  be  in  the  fierce  sharp  cold  by  night, 
he  must  be  overcome  with  its  ice^drops, 
and  by  day  with  its  scorchings  ;  hunger, 
thirst,  all  the  calls  and  claims  of  nature 
must  be  overcome,  till  in  this  dreamj', 
half-paralyzed  state  in  which,  if  the  body 
wakes,  the  soul  is  active  and  free,  the 
dream  of  the  life  is  attained.  Through 
this,  however,  multitudes  seem  to  pass, 
nor  is  it  difiicult  to  see  that,  if  passed, 
such  a  fearful  novitiate  as  this  must  give 
to  the  character  a  texture  of  immense 
endurance  and  strength.  In  that  dream- 
state,  many  seem  to  hover  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  worlds,  but  tliey  bring 
along  with  them  back  hints  of  a  wild, 
beautiful  spirit-land,  to  whicli  they 
seemed  to  have  travelled;  moreover, 
hunger  is  one  of  the  evils  of  life  with 
which  they  have  often,  and  usually 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
do  battle,  and  this  early  training  seems 
to  fit  them  for  their  life  of  future  eudu- 
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ranee.  Mr.  Kohl  testifies  how  the  In- 
<lians  practise  many  Christian  virtues 
naturally,  hence,  they  are  quite_  easy  to 
'them  when  converted  ;  that  Divine  in- 
junction, "  Take  no  thought  of  the  mor- 
row," does  not  seem  so  strange  to  them 
as  to  us ;  a  Protestant  missionary  told 
]\[r.  Kohl  how,  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Superior,  he  had  noticed  this  in  an  old 
Indian  woman  whom  he  had  baptized ; 
he  found  the  poor  old  squaw  eating  her 
last  meal  of  maize  porridge ;  she  had  a 
little  handful  left,  and  she  threw  it  into 
the  pot  for  the  missionary.  "Art  thou 
not  alarmed,"  said  he,  with  some  sur- 
prise, "  at  thy  solitude  and  thy  empty 
larder?" — "No,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  I  always  pray  well  and  easily." — "  But 
surely  tliou  art  alarmed  for  to-morrow's 
meal?"  he  said.  "  By  no  means,"  said 
she,  "  God  always  sends  me  something  at 
the  right  moment,  even  if  I  do  not  know 
precisely  whence  it  will  come."  True, 
this  was  a  converted  Indian  woman,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  this  kind 
of  dependence  upon  the  Great  Spirit, 
the  Great  Father,  is  the  property  espe- 
cially of  many  of  the  tribes.  It  seems, 
out  of  such  a  character  and  education 
as  we  have  attempted  to  briefly  hint, 
that  we  obtain  those  myths,  fables,  and 
legends,  which  Mr.  Kohl  thinks  equal  to 
the  Arabian  Nights ;  which  we  have  ra- 
ther likened  to  some  of  the  stories  float- 
ing through  the  old  Folk-lore  of  Ger- 
many, and  which  often,  in  rich  spiritual 
significance,  seem  superior  to  either. 
The  Abbe  Domenech  gives  to  us  the 
following 

LEGEND  OF  THE   MAGIC   CIRCLE  OF  THE    PRAIRIES. 

One  day,  whilst  in  the  prairie,  the  young 
hunter  Alg'on  arrived  at  a  circular  pathway, 
and  yet  there  was  not  the  sHghtest  trace  of  a 
footstep  to  be  seen  on  the  surrounding  ground. 
This  path  was  even,  well  beaten,  and  appear- 
ed to  have  been  recently  frequented  by  nu- 
merous visitors.  Surprised  and  puzzled  by 
what  he  saw,  he  hid  himself  in  the  grass  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  this  mystery.  After 
waiting  a  few  minutes  in  anxious  suspense, 
he  fancied  he  heard  melodious  music  in  the 
air,  the  sweet  sounds  of  which  reached  his 
ears  at  regular  intervals.  Amazed,  charmed, 
and  with  eyes  upUfted  towards  the  sky,  he 
stood  motionless,  listening  with  still  greater 
attention,  and  restraining  his  breath  for  fear 
oflosing  one  note  of  the  mehow  rich  sounds  of 
that  disiant  harmony  which  enraptured  his 
eoul ;  still  he  perceived  nothing  save  an  ex- 


tremely vague  white  speck,  like  an  object  too 
far  oil' to  be  distinguished.  Gradually  this  speck 
became  more  visible,  and  the  music  more  soft 
and  agreeable,  and  as  it  approached  the  place 
where  he  lay  concealed,  he  discovered  that 
what  he  had  at  first  taken  to  be  a  tiny  cloud 
was  no  less  than  an  osier  basket  containing 
twelve  young  girls  of  exquisite  beauty,  each 
having  a  sort  of  little  drum,  on  which  she 
tapped    whilst   she    sang    with    superhuman 


grace.  ^ 


The  basket  descended  into  the  middle 


of  the  circle,  and  the  moment  it  touched  the 
ground,  the  twelve  young  girls  alighted,  and 
began  to  dance  on  the  little  path,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  a  ball,  which  was  as  brilliant 
as  a  diamond,  from  one  to  another. 

Algon  had  seen  many  dances,  but  none 
were  similar  to  this  one,  neither  was  the 
music  like  any  he  had  yet  heard;  and  the 
beauty  of  those  celestial  dancers  surpassed 
all  that  his  imagination  could  conceive  in  the 
regions  of  the  ideal.  He  greatly  admired  them 
all,  but  being  particularly  fascinated  with  the 
graceful  manner  and  lovely  complexion  of  the 
youngest,  he  determined  to  do  all  in  his  pow- 
er to  catch  her.  To  effect  this  purpose  he 
approached  the  mysterious  circle  slowly  and 
cautiously,  so  as  not  to  be  perceived,  and  was 
just  on  the  point  of  taking  hold  of  the  object 
of  his  choice,  when  suddenly  the  twelve 
young  girls  sprang  info  the  basket,  and  as- 
cending rapidly  into  the  air,  soon  disappeared 
in  the  azure  of  the  firmament. 

The  poor  hunter  gave  way  to  the  deepest 
despair,  as  with  heartfelt  sorrow  he  beheld 
the  enchanted  basket  vanish,  and  from  his 
dazzled  eyes  gushed  forth  abundant  tears. 
He  cursed  his  fate,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  wept : 
"  Tliey  are  gone  forever,  and  I  shall  behold 
them  no  more."  Algon  returned  to  his  cabin, 
sad  and  dejected;  his  mind  was  absorbed  by 
this  extraoi'dinary  apparition,  so  that  on  the 
following  day  he  could  not  resist  returning  to 
the  prairie  near  the  magic  circle,  with  the 
hope  that  his  treasure  would  again  be  there. 
He  hid  himself  in  the  grass  as  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  lo  1  scarcely  had  he  taken  up  his 
position  when  he  heard  the  same  music,  and 
saw  the  basket  redescend  with  the  same  young 
maidens,  who,  as  soon  as  they  touched  the 
earth,  began  to  dance  as  on  the  previous  eve. 
Then,  for  the  second  time,  he  advanced  close 
to  where  they  were,  but  the  moment  they 
perceived  him  they  jumped  into  the  basket, 
and  were  going  to  recommence  their  aerial 
journey,  when  the  eldest  said  to  her  sisters : 
"  Stay,  let  us  see,  perhaps  he  wishes  to  teach 
us  how  mortals  dance  and  play  on  earth?" 
— "  Oh !  no,"  replied  the  youngest,  "  let  us 
quickly  ascend,  I  am  frightened  ;"  whereupon 
they  all  began  to  sing,  and  started  for  the 
ethereal  regions. 

Algon  went  home  more  distracted  and 
crestfallen  than  before;  to  him  the  night 
appeared  so  long,  that  he  returned  towards 
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the  prairie  before  daybreak.  "While  he  was 
meditating  how  he  could  succeed  in  his  third 
attempt  he  found  an  old  trunk  of  a  tree,  in 
which  dwelt  countless  mice;  he  thought  that 
the  sight  of  so  small  a  creature  would  cause 
no  suspicion  to  arise  among  the  young  girls, 
and,  thanks  to  the  magic  power  of  his  medi- 
cine-bag (amulet),  he  took  the  form  of  a 
mouse,  having  first  U'^ed  the  precaution  of 
bringing  the  trunk  of  tlie  tree  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  circle.  The  twelve  sisters  de- 
scended from  the  skies,  as  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  commenced  their  accus- 
tomed diversions.  All  of  a  sudden  the  young- 
est said  to  the  others :  "  Do  you  see  that 
trunk  of  a  tree  ?  it  was  not  there  yesterday." 
And  she  ran  towards  the  basket ;  but  lier  sis- 
ters began  to  laugh,  and,  surrounding  the 
object  of  her  fears,  threw  it  down  by  way  of 
amusement.  All  the  mice  immediately  took 
to  flight ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  killed, 
with  the  exception  of  Algon,  who,  retaking 
his  natural  form  of  hunter  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  youngest  sister  had  lifted  a  stick  to 
strike  him,  sprang  upon  his  prey,  whilst  her 
affrighted  companions  got  into  the  basket, 
which  carried  them  up  speedily. 

The  happy  Algon  wiped  away  the  tears 
that  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  his  conquest  ; 
he  called  her  his  bride,  and  sought  by  every 
means  his  heart  could  suggest  to  prove  his 
affection  for  her;  he  loaded  her  with  the 
most  tender  caresses  and  the  most  delicate 
attentions ;  he  recounted  his  adventures  in 
the  chase  and  his  exploits  in  combat ;  he  con- 
ducted her  to  his  cabin,  using  the  precaution 
of  putting  aside,  during  the  route,  the  briers 
and  branches,  lest  they  should  knock  against 
or  injure  the  frail  and  elegant  body  of  his  be- 
loved ;  and  when  he  reached  home  he  con- 
sidered himsi.4f  the  most  fortimate  being  on 
earth.  Their  marriage  was  at  once  celebrated 
amid  every  imaginable  festivity,  and  the  joy 
of  the  gallant  hunter  was  still  more  increased 
by  the  birth  of  a  son.  But  alas!  Algon's 
young  wife  being  the  daughter  of  a  star,  the 
earth  was  httle  suited  for  her  celestial  nature; 
her  health  daily  declined,  and  she  wished  to 
see  her  father  once  more ;  yet  she  carefully 
concealed  her  grief  and  sighs  from  her  spouse, 
not  to  afflict  his  heart,  for  she  loved  him 
dearly. 

One  day,  remembering  the  charms  which 
could  make  her  return  to  the  skies,  and  pro- 
fiting by  a  hunt  in  which  Algon  was  engaged, 
she  made  a  little  basket  of  osier  twigs,  then 
gathered  all  sorts  of  flowers,  caught  birds, 
and  collected  every  curiosity  that  she  thought 
would  please  her  father,  took  her  son  with 
her,  and  went  to  the  magic  circle  ;  there  she 
got  into  her  basket  with  all  her  treasures, 
and  commenced  the  song  she  chanted  with 
her  sisters  in  by-gone  days,  during  their  mys- 
terious journeys.  Immediately  the  basket 
rose  gently  in  the  air,  the  balmy  breath  of  the 


prairies  wafted  the  sweet  notes  of  her  celes- 
tial voice  to  the  ears  of  her  .spouse  :  that  voice 
and  that  chant  were  well  known  to  him. 
Foreboding  some  misfortune,  he  at  once  has- 
tened to  the  magic  circle;  but  alas  !  he  arrived 
too  late ;  he  could  only  see  a  white  speck 
disappearing  in  the  clouds,  and  hear  a  feeble 
and  melodious  note  dying  in  space  like  the 
last  whisper  of  the  breeze,  or  the  last  sigh  of 
a  babe.  Then,  with  his  loudest  voice,  he 
called  upon  his  wife  and  son ;  all  was  use- 
less ;  they  were  in  the  region  of  the  stars. 

The  hunter,  in  despair,  let  his  head  fall 
upon  his  breast ;  burning  tears  gushed  down 
his  cheeks ;  his  grief  wa.s  secret  and  silent, 
but  it  Avas  terrible  and  violent,  like  the  sub- 
terraneous throes  of  a  volcano  that  finds  no 
issue  to  vomit  on  earth  its  frightful  fires. 
After  two  long  winters  of  indescribable  an- 
guish, sorrow  had  at  length  made  the  youth- 
ful hunter  wax  old  ;  but  his  grief  did  not  grow 
old,  it  was  ever  the  same. 

Meanwhile  his  lovely  companion,  returned 
to  the  brilliant  sphere  of  the  stars,  to  the  bos- 
om of  that  bliss  which  she  enjoyed  in  her  lu- 
minous country,  had  almost  forgotten  the  un- 
happy one  she  had  left  on  earth ;  but  the 
presence  of  her  son  made  her  remember  him. 
As  he  grew  up  he  wished  to  visit  the  place  of 
his  birth.  One  day  the  star  said  to  his  daugh- 
ter :  "  Take  thy  child  and  return  on  earth,  ask 
thy  spouse  to  come  with  thee  and  dwell 
among  us,  and  tell  him  to  bring  with  him  a 
sample  of  every  animal  and  every  bird  he  has 
killed  in  the  chase."  Then  the  mother,  taking 
her  son  with  her,  redescended  into  the  prai- 
vie.  Algon,  who  was  always  near  the  magic 
circle,  was  so  overcome  when  he  saw  his  wile 
and  son  returning  towards  him,  that  he  thought 
he  should  have  died  with  joy  ;  his  heart  beat 
with  impatience,  and  shortly  after  he  pressed 
to  his  breast  the  cherished  objects  of  his  ten- 
derness and  love. 

According  to  the  wish  of  the  star,  he  hunt- 
ed with  extraordinary  activity,  so  as  to  collect 
within  the  shortest  delay  as  many  presents  as 
possible ;  he  spent  his  days  and  his  nights  seek- 
ing the  most  curious  animals,  taking  the  wings 
of  some,  the  tail  of  another,  the  paws  of  a 
third,  and  so  forth.  When  he  had  made  an 
ample  provision  he  took  all  his  treasures  wiih 
him,  and,  in  company  of  his  little  family, 
started  for  the  heavens. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  quite  innu- 
merable multitude  of  legends,  which  are 
really  remarkable  pieces  of  imagination. 
Such  seem  to  be  the  things  which  enter 
into  the  texture  of  the  Indian  mind  nncl 
laith  ;  they  sing  them  round  their  iires  ; 
they  tell  them  during  the  long  nights  in 
tlieir  rude  villages.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  beneath  the  influenc;^^  of  such  stories, 
Mr.  Kohl  declares,  "the  hours   passed 
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nwav  in  such  an  instructive  and  pleasant 
manlier,  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
lengthen  the  sittings ;  that  he  watched 
thepreparations  for  putting  out  the  fire 
with  grief,  and  that  at  midnight  the 
evening  seemed  always  to  liim  to  have 
been  too  short."  The  Abbe  Donienech 
says,  "  that  the  whole  religion  of  the  Red 
Indian  man  is  founded  on  a  life  beyond 
that  of  this  world  ;  "  what  can  we  expect 
but  that  it  should  be  full  of  impressions 
to  us  most  incongruous  ?  this,  however, 
may  be  said  of  him  which  we  fear  cannot 
be  with  so  much  confidence  said  of  us, 
that  the  faith  of  the  Red  Indian,  in  the 
next  world,  very  materially  influences 
his  behavior  in  this ;  to  him  heaven  is 
undoubtedly  a  land  of  promise, — fair 
fields,  and  distant  prairies  filled  -with 
flowers,  and  trees,  and  verdure,  a  magic 
realm  of  health  and  hap])iness  ;  while 
hell,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  cold  and  solitary 
region  of  ice  and  snow,  and  hunger  and 
thirst.  Far,  far  off",  in  the  retreating 
Avest,  lie  the  happy  fields,  where  the  good 
spirits  walk  with  a  firm  step,  beyond  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  torrent,  high  up 
among  the  inaccessible  mountains  ;  such 
is  the  region  of  the  Choctaws.  The  Dela- 
wares  fix  their  heaven,  their  land  of  souls, 
where  the  good  Indians  go,  in  an  island 
of  immense  extent  and  enchanting  beau- 
ty; there,  on  the  lofty  and  high  moun- 
tain, dwells  the  Great  Spirit  ;from  thence 
he  contemplates  his  vast  dominions  at  a 
glance,  and  sees  the  course  of  a  thousand 
rivers,  clear  as  crystal,  and  shining  like 
silver  ;  and  shady  forests,  and  fields  en- 
amelled with  every  variation  of  beauty, 
shone  upon  by  a  sun  that  never  sets,  and 
yet  is  always  mild.  Among  those  beau- 
tiful regions,  bii-ds  of  the  most  beautiful 
plumage  fill  the  heavens  and  the  woods 
with  sweetest  melody ;  everlasting 
spring  abides  there,  and  all  the  blessed 
souls  recover  perfect  health  and  strength, 
and  never  know  a  malady  any  more. 
But  it  is  surrounded — this  country  of  life 
— hy  a  great  and  wide  sea,  and  cataracts, 
and  abysses,  and  tremendous  waves. 
Across  this  the  souls  pass  to  the  country 
of  life,  and  there  lies  in  waiting  Waka- 
Cheeka,  the  Evil  Spirit,  to  catch  sinful 
souls.  The  cowardly,  the  mean,  the  fear- 
ful, and  the  idle  cannot  cross  the  bridge, 
they  drop  into  the  gulf  below.  Most 
likely  the  following  legend  is  not  unknown 
to   our  readers,  lor  we  think  we  have 


seen  it  in  several  volumes  of  such  tradi- 
tions, but  it  is  so  charming,  so  richly  sim- 
ple and  natural,  that  it  may  well  be 
read  again. 

"A  young  Algonquin  huntsman,  distin- 
guished by  his  heroic  qualities,  his  manly  beau- 
ty, and  his  noble  pride,  saw  his  betrothed  die 
on  the  day  he  was  to  have  married  her.  He 
had  given  proofs  of  his  impetuous  courage  in 
battle,  and  the  Avarriors  of  his  tiibe  had  ad- 
mired his  intrepidity;  but  now  his  heart  was 
without  power  to  endure  the  cruel  loss  which 
he  had  sustained.  Since  the  fatal  day  which 
destroyed  his  dearest  hopes,  he  knew  neither 
joy  nor  repose.  He  often  went  to  visit  the 
cherished  tomb,  and  remained  whole  days  ab- 
sorbed in  his  bitter  grief  His  family  and 
friends  urged  him  to  seek  a  diversion  to  his 
sorrow  in  hunting  and  war;  but  his  former 
occupations  had  lost  all  attraction,  and  his 
tomahawk  and  arrows  were  foigutten. 

"Having  heaid  the  old  men  of  the  village 
say  that  a  path  existed  which  led  into  the 
country  of  souls,  he  resolved  to  fuUow  it,  and 
go  in  search  of  her  whom  he  mourned.  One 
morning  he  departed  alone,  and  turned  to- 
wards the  south,  guided  only  by  tradition. 
For  a  long  time  he  perceived  no  change  in  the 
aspect  of  nature  ;  the  mountains,  valleys,  for- 
ests, and  rivers  resembled  those  which  he  had 
traversed  near  the  tombs  of  his  fathers.  The 
day  before  his  departure,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
had  covered  the  ground,  but  by  degrees,  as  he 
advanced,  the  snow  became  rarer,  and  soon 
disappeared  altogether ;  the  trees  became 
green,  the  forests  gay  and  smifng,  the  air 
Avarm  and  pure,  and  the  cloudk  ss  sky  resem- 
bled a  vast  blue  prairie  suspended  over  his 
head  ;  delicious  floAvers  perfumed  the  air,  and 
the  birds  sang  their  most  melodious  songs. 
By  these  signs  the  mourner  kneAV  that  he  was 
on  the  right  load,  for  they  Avere  in  accordance 
with  the  tradition.  At  last,  meeting  Avith  a 
pleasing  path,  he  followed  it,  and  after  having 
crossed  a  pretty  Avood,  he  found  himself  be- 
fore a  cabin  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

"  At  the  door  of  this  dAvelling  stood  an  old 
man  Avith  Avhite  hair,  Avhose  eyes,  though 
sunken,  shone  like  fire.  He  was  clothed  in 
a  mantle  of  swan's  skin,  negligently  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a 
long  stick. 

"  The  young  huntsman  began  to  relate  his 
history,  but  beft)re  he  had  uttered  ten  Avords 
he  was  intcriupted  by  the  old  man,  Avho 
said:  '  I  was  waiting  for  you,  to  introduce 
you  into  my  cabin.  She  Avhom  you  seek 
passed  a  few  days  since,  and  as  she  was 
fatigued  by  her  journey,  she  rested  in  my 
dwelling.  Come  in,  sit  down,  and  I  will 
point  out  to  you  the  road  you  must  follow  to 
find  your  bride.'  When  the  young  warrior 
had  recovered  from  his  fatigue,  the  old  man 
led  him  out   of  the  cabin  by  another   door, 
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and  said  to  liim  :  '  Do  you  see  yonder,  for 
away  beyond  that  gulf,  a  i^reat  prairie  ?  That 
is  the  island  of  the  blessed  ;  you  are  here  on 
its  conhnes,  and  my  cabin  is  the  entrance  to 
it ;  but  b^^fore  departing  you  must  leave  here 
your  arms,  your  dog,  and  your  body.  On 
your  return  you  will  find  them  again  here.' 

"  The  traveller  felt  himself  become  extra- 
ordinarily light ;  his  feet  scarcely  touched  the 
ground,  and  seemed  to  be  transfoimed  into 
wings.  This  sudden  transformation  seemed 
to  extend  to  surrounding  objects  ;  the 
trees,  foliag'^,  flowers,  lakes,  and  streams  shone 
with  extraordinary  brilliancy.  The  wild 
animals  gambolled  around  him  with  a  fear- 
lessness which  proved  that  the  hunter  had 
never  come  into  these  countries.  Birds  of  all 
colors  sang  melodies  unknown  to  him,  or 
bathed  in  the  limpid  water  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  But  what  astonished  him  more  than 
all  was  to  find  that  ho  walked  freely  through 
the  thickets  of  verdure  without  being  stopped 
by  the  objects  that  stood  in  his  path.  Then 
he  understood  that  all  the  things  he  saw  were 
images,  shadows  of  the  material  world,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  abode  of  spirits. 

"  After  having  walked  half  a  day  in  this 
enchanted  region,  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
an  immense  lake,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
saw  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.  A  canoe, 
made  of  a  single  white  stone,  and  as  brilliant 
as  crystal,  was  moored  to  the  shore  ;  he  threw 
himself  into  it,  and  seizing  the  oars,  which 
were  also  of  fine  crystallized  stone,  he  began 
rowing  towards  the  island;  but  what  was  his 
joy  Avhen  suddenly  he  saw  his  young  and 
b-^autiful  bride  enter  a  bark  hke  his  own,  imi- 
tate all  his  movements,  and  row  alongside  of 
him !  As  they  advanced,  the  waves  arose 
threatening  and  foaming,  as  if  to  swallow  up 
the  two  voyagers  ;  then  they  vanished  again, 
to  form  anew  as  menacing  as  before.  The 
two  lovers  passed  through  continual  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  and  their  terror  was 
increased  on  seeing  through  the  transparent 
water  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  strewn 
with  the  bones  of  multitudes  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  same  voyage. 

"  The  Master  of  Life  had,  however,  decreed 
that  they  should  arrive  without  accident,  be- 
cause the  thoughts  and  actions  of  both  had 
always  been  good,  and  they  had  lived  in  in- 
nocence. But  they  beheld  many  others,  less 
happy  than  themselves,  struggle  in  vain 
against  the  waves,  and  sink  in  the  abyss. 
Men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages  em- 
barked ;  some  reached  the  port  without  dif- 
ficulty, others  perished  on  the  way. 

"  At  last  the  betrothed  set  foot  on  the  shore 
of  the  happy  island.  They  breathed  with 
delight  the  perfumed  air,  which  stren<jrthened 
them  like  celestial  food.  They  walked  to- 
gether in  meadows,  always  green  and  filled 
with  flowers,  Avhich  did  not  fade  when  trod- 
den on.     All  nature  in  this  enchanted  island 


had  been  planned  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  charm 
the  innocent  souls  who  were  to  be  its  in- 
habitants. Cold,  heat,  tempest,  snow,  hunger, 
tears,  war,  and  death  were  here  unknown. 
Animals  were  hunted  for  amusi'mont,  but 
were  not  killed.  Our  young  wai  rior  would 
have  remained  eternally  in  this  happy  land 
with  his  betrothed,  had  not  the  Master  of 
Life  commanded  him  to  return  to  his  country 
to  finish  his  mortal  cureer.  He  did  not  see 
him  who  spoke,  but  heard  a  voice  like  the 
sweet  murmur  of  the  breeze,  wliieh  said  to 
him  :  '  Return  to  your  native  land  whence 
you  came.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
you  to  dwell  in  this  blessed  abode.  The 
duties  for  which  I  created  you  are  not  yet 
fulfilled.  Return,  and  give  to  your  people 
the  example  of  a  virtuous  life.  You  will  be 
the  chief  of  your  tribe  for  a  long  time.  Tour 
duties  will  be  tauidit  you  by  the  messenger 
who  guards  the  entrance  of  this  island.  He 
will  restore  to  you  your  body  and  all  you  left 
in  his  cabin.  Listen  to  him,  and  you  shall 
return  one  day  to  join  the  spirit  you  came  to 
see,  and  whom  you  are  obliged  to  leave 
behind.  She  is  accepted,  and  here  will  remain, 
always  youns:,  and  happier  than  when  I 
called  her  from  the  land  of  snow.'  " 

In  this  way,  the  religion  of  these 
people  floats  like  apresence  apprehended 
by  them  among  their  tribes,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  ;  it  forms  no  system 
of  doctrine  ;  btit  Mr.  Catlin  especially 
maintains,  tliat  among  the  tribes  with 
Avhom  he  held  intercourse  so  long,  he 
beheld  peace,  hajipiness,  and  quiet,  for 
which  kings  and  emperors  might  envy 
them  ;  almost  reigning  supreme.  He  is 
by  no  means  insensible  to  what  Christi- 
anity would  do  for  them  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  imploi-es  missionaries  to  visit 
them,  dispel  their  superstitions,  and  to 
seek  to  impart  to  them  a  purer  and 
sounder  faith,  but  he  thinks  morality 
and  virtue  the  civilized  world  need  not 
undertake  to*  teach  them.  He  maintains 
that  the  red  man  is  every  wliere,  in  his 
native  state,  a  highly  moral  and  religious 
being  ;  himself  a  cultivated  man,  he  de- 
clares that  he  has  formed  among  them 
warm  and  endearing  attachments,  which 
he  does  not  wish  to  forget,  and  that  he 
has  seen  rights  and  virtue  protected,  and 
wrongs  redressed,  and  the  most  simple 
and  beautiful  illustrations  of  conjugal, 
paternal,  and  filial  affection.  Such  are 
some  of  the  traits  which  reach  us  of  a 
fine  character,  whose  extinction  we  must 
regret,  and  who,  amidst  superstitions 
and  follies  of  the  most  revolting  descrip- 
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tion,  frequently  do,  nevertheless,  exhibit 
traces  of  a  natni-al  nobility,  contrasting 
in  a  very  striking  manner  with  many  of 
those  human  develojjments  which  are 
the  properties  of  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  stand  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  The  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  Indian  character  are  so  numerous 
and  striking,  that  collected  they  would 
form  a  most  interesting  volume.  A 
Pawnee,  a  brave  man,  the  son  of  an  Old 
Knife,  or  Pawnee  chief,  had  by  his  sin- 
gular bravery  gained  for  himself  the  re- 
putation of  great  courage,  but  at  last, 
by  an  act  of  audacious  daring,  he  put  an 
end  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  burning 
prisoners  to  death.  A  young  woman  of 
the  Caclouca  nation  was  destined  to 
suffer  the  horrible  fate  of  a  prisoner. 
She  was  tied  to  the  stake,  or  rather 
gibbet,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
tribe  assembled  to  behold  the  horrible 
scene,  when,  just  as  the  fire  was  about 
to  be  put  to  the  fagots,  the  young 
warrior,  who  had.  prepared  unobserved 
two  strong  and  swift  horses  with  pro- 
visions for  a  long  journey,  broke  through 
the  circle  of  the  astonished  crowd,  de- 
livered the  poor  girl,  mounted  her  and 
himself  on  tlie  two  horses,  and  dashed 
off  through  the  forest,  leaving  the  spec- 
tators thunderstruck  at  the  bold,  unpre- 
cedented action  ;  three  days  they  tra- 
velled rapidly  through  the  deserts  to- 
wards her  own  country,  then  he  made 
her  a  present  of  the  horse  on  which  she 
rode,  gave  her  provisions  that  she  might 
regain  her  village  without  suffering  from 
fatigue  or  hunger ;  and  took  his  leave. 
He  was  so  brave  and  jjopular,  that  when 
he  returned  to  his  camp,  no  one  ventured 
to  call  him  to  account  for  his  acts  ;  it  was 
regarded  as  an  inspiration  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  from  that  time  the  Pawnees 
ceased  to  offer  up  human  sacrifices. 

This  story  became  known  at  Washington, 
and  made  a  dt-ep  impression  on  the  young 
ladies  and  young  girls  of  a  boarding-school, 
who  resolved  to  raise  a  subscription  amongst 
the  members  of  the  establishment,  and  with 
the  sum  thus  collected  to  send  a  commemora- 
tion gift  to  the  son  of  the  Old  Knife,  as  a 
token  of  their  admiration  for  his  noble  con- 
duct. They  consequently  had  a  silver  medal 
struck,  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  which 
was  sent  -to  the  brave  Pawnee,  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

"  Brother, — Accept  this  mark  of  our  esteem. 
Wear  it  always  in  remembrance  of  us ;  and 


if  thou  shouldst  have  the  power  to  save  a 
poor  woman  from  tortures  and  death,  in  the 
name  of  this  souvenir  fly  to  her  rescue,  and 
restore  her  to  life  and  libert}'." 

To  this  letter  the  warrior  made  an  answer, 
which,  literally  translated,  ran  thus  : 

"  Brothers  and  sisters, — Your  medal  will 
^ive  me  more  courage  than  I  ever  had,  and  I 
will  listen  to  white  people  more  than  I  have 
hitherto  done.  I  am  glad  that  my  brothers 
and  sisters  have  seen  my  good  deed.  They 
think  I  acted  in  ignorance;  but  now  I  know 
what  I  have  done.  I  acted  in  ignorance,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  a  good  action  ;  but  the 
medal  teaches  me  that  I  have  done  well." 

The  letter  of  the  young  Indian  has 
always  struck  us  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrative  marks  of  the  character  of  the 
red  man,  in  its  simple  confession  of  un- 
consciousness, A  grand  unconscious- 
ness seems  to  pervade  the  life  of  the  red 
man,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  character  is  likely  to  be  improved 
when,  in  the  language  of  the  young 
warrior,  he  comes  to  know  what  he  has 
done.  This  nobility  of  impulse,  on  all 
testimonies,  seems  to  live  in  the  wig- 
wam of  the  red  man  ;  it  gives  purity  and 
grandeur  to  his  faith,  it  clothes  his  inter- 
course with  other  men  in  a  radiant  hos- 
pitality, and  lends  to  his  speech  that 
which  proverbially  belongs  to  him,  a 
strain  of  magnificent  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Queer  fellows,  too.  We  are 
afraid  to  begin  the  recitation  of  anec- 
dotes Avhere  such  multitudes  visit  the 
memory.  Mr.  Kohl,  we  know,  was 
often  with  them  when  they  told  their 
war  stories — figure  one  rising  in  the 
circle  with  a  long  rattlesnake's-skin 
round  his  head,  leaning  on  his  lance  : 
"  Once,"  said  he,  "  we  Ojibways  set  out 
against  the  Sioux,  we  were  one  hundred  ; 
one  of  ours,  a  courageous  man,  a  man  of 
the  right  stamp,  impatient  for  distinc- 
tion, separated  from  the  others,  and  crept 
onward  into  the  enemy's  country ;  the 
man  discovered  part  of  the  foe,  two 
men,  two  women,  and  three  children  ; 
he  crept  round  them  like  a  wolf;  he 
crawled  up  to  them  like  a  snake  ;  he  fell 
upon  them  like  lightning ;  he  cut  down 
the  two  men  and  scaljjed  them ;  the 
screaming  women  and  children  he  seized 
by  the  arm,  and  threw  them,  as  his 
prisoners,  to  his  friends,  Avho  had  has- 
tened up  at  his  war-yell  ;  and  tliis  light- 
ning, this  snake,  this  Avolf,  this  man,  my 
friends,  was — I.  I  have  spoken."  Queer 
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fellows,  we  have  said.  We  road  of  one  a 
Sioux  warrior,  fighting  with  the  Blaek- 
feet;  he  sunk  on  his  knees  and  let  his 
weapons  fall  ;  they  rnshed  upon  him, 
brandishing  their  knives,  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  him.  "  Stay,"  he  shouted  ; 
"  wait  an  instant  before  yon  kill  me,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you  ;  you  do 
not  know  yet  who  I  am ;  listen,  you 
have  made  a  good  capture.  I  have 
spent  my  whole  life  in  fighting  against 
you."  Then  he  told  them  he  was  the 
celebrated  so  and  so  ;  ho  reminded  them 
of  all  the  forays  ho  had  made  into  their 
country,  and  described  the  innumerable 
occasions  in  which  he,  with  his  brother 
Sioux,  had  scalped  or  killed  their  peo- 
ple. The  Blaokfeet  gathered  romid 
him,  a  listen hig  group,  all  ears,  leaning 
on  their  knives  and  hatchets,  quite  for- 
getting the  fight ;  he  had  been  Avatching 
his  opportunity,  and  ended  his  narrative. 
"  Ah,  see,"  he  exclaimed,  "  now  you 
have  me,  now  I  must  sing  my  death- 
song.  I  am  wandering  along  the  dark 
to  the  west,  but  I'll  take  some  of  you 
with  me  as  company  and  attendance." 
With  a  wild  yell  he  sprung  up,  seized  a 
weapon,  cut  frantically  around  him,  and 
killed  and  wounded  several  before  the 
Blackfeet  could  recover  their  surprise, 
and  cut  him  to  pieces.  Such  craft  and 
courage  could  only  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  Blackfeet,  who,  whenever  they  re- 
cited the  story  by  their  village  tires,  hon- 
ored him  as  a  genuine  brave.  Plenty  of 
secretiveness  they  seem  to  possess  ;  we 
have  sometimes  wondered  if  they  pos- 
sess humor  of  character,  very  few  in- 
stances are  given  ;  but  we  have  before 
us  a  magnificent  speecJi,  heard  by  Mr. 
Kohl,  from  a  great  chief,  full  of  stately 
eloquence  and  splendid  sarcasm,  against 
the  whites,  but  the  peroration  is  of  the 
queerest.  "  Now,"  said  the  orator,  "  I 
will  sit  down,  for  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  wear  these  breeches  which  have  been 
given  to  me  ;  I  will  stand  no  longer  in 
them ;  they  annoy  me,  hence  I  will 
cease  to  speak  and  sit  down  ;  "  and  with 
this  most  comical  turn  to  what  is  really  a 
most  eloquent  discourse,  amidst  the  ap- 
plauding laughter  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly, he  sat  down  on  the  grass.  But  all 
the  traits  of  Indian  life  arc  neither  admir- 
able nor  amiable.  The  notes  of  Mr.  Catlin, 
which  abound  in  intimations  of  his  ardent 
affection  for  his  Indian  friends,  contain 
New  Skriks.— Vol.  YIII.,  No.  6. 


also  the  sti'ongest  illustrations  of  man- 
ners and  customs  far  front  beautiful  ; 
and  these,  even  in  the  triljo  which  is 
perhaps  farthest  advanced — those  who 
are  called  the  hospitable  and  polished 
Mandans — such  civilization  as  the  red 
man  has  reached  seems  to  be  at  its  cli- 
max among  them.  Rain-makers  are  a 
faculty  not  indigenous  to  Red  Indian 
soil ;  we  have  met  with  them  in  Africa, 
and  we  know  the  extent  to  which  they 
flourish  in  China.  In  the  season  of 
drought  the  famous  medicine-men  go 
through  marvellous  freaks,  well  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  amazing  laughter.  Mr. 
Catlin  beheld  sevei'al  of  these  extraordi- 
nary exploits,  but  one  especially  in  which 
Wak-ha-dah-lia-hee  was  the  principal 
performer.  Rain-makers  never  fail  to 
succeed,  for  when  once  they  begin  their 
ceremonies,  they  never  stop  till  the  rain 
begins  to  fall ;  a  second  circumstance 
which  adds  to  their  fame  is,  that  he  who 
has  once  made  it  rain  never  attempts  it 
again.  The  pantomimics  of  Wak-ha- 
da-hee  were  especially  remarkable,  for 
while  he  was  firing  his  arrow  off  into 
the  clouds,  and  promising  al)nndance  of 
water  from  the  skies,  two  things  hap- 
pened ;  first,  a  vessel  came  up  the  river, 
firing  her  salute.  "  Ah,  my  friends," 
said  the  rain-maker,  "  my  medicine  is 
great,  I  have  brouglit  a  thunder-boat." 
He  continued  his  vaunts  and  threats 
from  his  high  place,  and  truly  his  pre- 
dictions were  fulfilled  ;  in  a  few  moments 
the  cloud  v,as  over  the  village,  and  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents.  As  Mr.  Catlin  says, . 
it  was  a  memorable  sight ;  black  thun- 
der roared,  and  livid  lightning  flashed, 
and  in  a  moment  of  consternation  a  flash 
struck  one  of  the  Mandan  lodges,  and 
killed  a  beautiful  girl ;  he  was  rather 
alarmed  lest  his  fame  should  be  held 
from  him  ;  he  ascended  the  medicine- 
lodge  the  next  morning,  and  exclaimed, 
"My  friends,  my  medicine,  you  see,  is 
great,  it  is  too  great ;  I  am  too  young, 
and  I  was  too  fist ;  1  knew  not  when  to 
stop ;  the  wigwam  of  Mah-sihsh  is  laid 
low,  and  many  are  the  eyes  that  weep 
for  Kokai,  the  antelope.  Wak-ha-dah- 
hee  gives  three  horses  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those  who  weep  for  Raakai ; 
his  medicine  was  great,  his  arrow  pier- 
ced the  black  cloud,  and  the  lightning 
came,  and  the  thundei'-boat  also  ;  who 
say  that  the  medicine  of  Wak-ha-dah-hec 
93 
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is  not  strong?  "  A  unanimous  shout  of 
approbation  ran  tbroug-hthe  crowd,  and 
the  hair  of  the  White  Buftalo,  by  which 
epithet  he  was  distinguished  before,  was 
changed  to  the  more  tamiliar  and  honor- 
able appellation  of  the  Big  Double  Me- 
dicine. The  more  horribly  repulsive, 
because  not  ludicrous,  but  simply  dread- 
ful, is  the  account  of  that  great  annual 
religious  ceremony  among  the  Mandans, 
requisite  for  the  youths  who  wished  to 
be  mimbercd  among  the  braves ;  and 
who,  after  long  days  of  fasting  and 
watching,  go  through  a  course  of  tor- 
ture, the  half  of  which,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  no  European  could  survive,  and 
which  transcend  the  doings  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  but  the  extremity  tests  the 
young  Mandan's  endurance,  and  fits 
him  for  those  long  courses  of  suffer- 
ing and  toil  which  form  the  red.  man's 
ideal.  Mr.  Catlin  dilates  at  great 
length  upon  the  whole  course  of  the 
horrors  as  they  were  beheld  by  him ; 
those  who  will  not  submit  themselves  to 
the  tests  of  such  ambition  are  usually 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  are 
■called  dandies ;  of  course,  those  who 
submit  themselves  are  regarded  with 
proportionate  honors.  The  customs  are, 
in  many  instances,  cruel  and  absurd,  but 
perhaps,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have 
not  the  ordinary  degradation  which  so 
marks  the  savagery  of  heathenism.  Hea- 
thenism seldom  seems  an  interesting 
aspect  of  human  history,  and  the  reflec- 
tion, no  doubt,  often  occurs,  even  in  read- 
ing those  annals  of  adventure  which  seem 
most  delightful,  how  different  all  this 
would  be,  were  we  compelled  to  live  with 
these  people ;  and  such  probably  would  be 
our  feeling,  were  we  compelled  to  some 
years  of  residence  among  the  tribes  of 
those  desert  prairies.  Yet  again,  it  seems 
as  if  nothing  can  robthemof  their  strange 
interest ;  but  the  interest,  no  doubt, 
grows,  especially  as  we  think  of  them 
amidst  their  scenes  of  surpassing  gran- 
deur, their  rich  religious  traditions,  and 
t,heir  customs  growing  out  of  their  re- 
ligious conceptions  and  thoughts.  What 
a  usage  that  is  they  have  with  reference 
to  the  dead  ;  the  Chinnooks,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oregon,  wrap  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  in  skins,  bind  their  eyes,  and  place 
on  them  the  nu)st  beautiful  clothes,  then 
set  them  on  board  a  canoe  to  drift,  a 
floating  tomb,  as  the  wind  and  the  wave 
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may  carry  it,  out  to  the  bosom  of  the 
great  Pacific.  Caressed  by  the  evening 
and  the  morning  l)reeze,  insensible  to 
the  ears  of  the  dead,  it  sails  out  into 
the  far  infinite,  the  mysterious  voices  of 
nature  bearing  the  hymns  and  the  sighs  ; 
grief  sinks  after  the  beloved  one  ;  or 
where  the  village  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  lake,  the  river,  or  the  sea,  the 
funeral  canoe  is  attached,  an  aerial 
tomb,  to  the  branches  of  the  loftiest  trees ; 
some  favorite  spot  is  selected  in  a  soli- 
tary and  wooded  island,  or  sometimes 
the  floating  sepulchre  is  moored  in  a 
little  bay  beneath  the  overhanging  foli- 
age, and  dome  of  protecting  trees.  The 
red  man  likes  to  think  that  the  birds  of 
the  wilderness  alight  on  these  funeral 
canoes.  To  him  each  song  of  a  bird, 
or  melody  of  wailing  wind,  is  a  melo- 
dious prayer;  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
red  man  are  among  those  traces  of  natu- 
ral moral  sublimity  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Sometimes  the  deep  forest 
becomes  a  cemetery  ;  to  those  branches 
the  red  man  carries  his  dead  ;  there,  by 
the  fisherman,  lie  the  oar  and  the  net ; 
or  if  amidst  thegreat  prairies,  the  lance, 
the  bow,  and  often  the  war-horse  of 
the  hunter.  Reverence  for  the  dead  is 
amongst  the  most  observed  of  customs 
and  traditions,  and  the  Abbe  Domenech 
tells  how  often,  on  the  shores  of  the 
limpid  lakes,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
swollen  rivers  and  solitary  streams,  or 
in  the  midst  of  ]uim8eval forests,  or  on  the 
summits  of  hills  and  mountains,  if  there 
are  tombs,  men  and  women  are  seen  at 
dawn,  or  at  dusk,  pouring  out  their  lam- 
entations, and  Aveeping  by  the  inanimate 
remains  of  the  loved  ones  who  are  no 
more.  A  great  ninuber  of  topics  occtar 
to  our  observation  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  red  man,  upon  which 
it  is  quite  im])ossible  at  present  to  re- 
mark,— his  ethnological  relation  with 
the  great  families  of  other  continents, 
the  music,  dances,  and  songs  which 
enliven  his  villages  ;  his  various  forms 
of  picture-writing;  his  traditions,  which 
of  course  ^oc(^upy  the  ]ilace  of  books, 
and  make'i;p  a  kind  of  oral  literature, 
for  the  amusement  and  excitement  of 
the  circle  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, often  recited  in  a  kind  of  poetry, 
of  pure  naked  thought,  unadorned  by 
rhyme  or  metre,  and  t'his  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  interesting  claims  thev  have 
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upon  any   kind   of  literary   regard ;  in 
many   of   these  their  religious   systems 
shine  forth,  singularly  illustrating  primi- 
tive ideas   and  theologies.      The  poem 
of  "Hiawatha"  is  founded    on  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  famous  of  such 
traditions ;    and  if  they   could    be   col- 
lected,  tliey   woidd    form   one   of   the 
most  singular  embodiments  of  mythol- 
ogy any  nation  or  age  has  given  to  us. 
Such  are  the  Wyandot  traditions  of  the 
creation ;  the  story,  coming   from  very 
aneient  times,  of  the  way  in  wluch  God 
created  the  two  great  brothers.  Good  and 
Evil,  and  how  they  set  out   upon   their 
travels,  and   what   they   saw,  and  what 
they  did.      Sometimes   these    traditions' 
seem    to   be    decidedly  allegorical,  and 
almost  compel  to  the  belief  that  they  are 
the  product  of  a  later   and   more    con- 
ventional age,  like  tlie  tradition  Moo  wis. 
A  young  Indian,  in  ancient  times,  loved 
a  A'^ery   beautiful   girl,  but   she    was   a 
coquette,  and  his  love  was  not  returned  ; 
whereupon  the  distracted  lover,  being 
possessed   of  great   power  through  his 
spirit,  in  order  to  punish  and  humiliate 
the  young  girl,  gathered  all  the  rags  in 
the  camp,  and  with  snow  and  bones  he 
made  a  man  out  of  them  ;  then  he  dressed 
him  up  in  fine  beads  and  feathers,  and 
put  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand,  and 
called  him  Moowis,  and  he  introduced 
him  to  the  young  girl,  and  she  fell  in 
love  with  Moowis,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried, but   when  they  set  off  upon  their 
travels  she  found  her  husband  gradually 
fell  to  pieces ;  first   fell   off  the  finery, 
then  tumbled  to  pieces  the  rags  and  the 
bones,  and  the   snow   melted,  and   she 
found  she  had    married    nothing;    and 
tlie  young  Indian  girls  have  a  song,  to 
be  heard  often  in  Indian  villages,  "  Moo- 
wis, Moowis,  whither  art  thou  gone  ?  " 
We  may  suppose  this   to   be   the  jiro- 
duction  of  some  ancient  satiric  Indian 
Thackeray.     Some  of  the  traditions  have 
an  exceeding  wild  and  pictorial  beauty, 
such  as  the   White    Stone  Canoe,  and 
Wasbashas,  or  the  tribe  that  grew  out 
of  a  shell,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Lone 
Lightning  ;  others  are  of  a  more  simple 
and  domestic  character ;    and  the  prin- 
ciple of  allegory  seems  to  pervade  many 
of  them,   in   a  singular    manner;    thus 
in  the  theogony  of  the  Pottowatomies 
we  read, — 

When   Kitcheraonedo   created  the  world, 


he  fillocl  it  \vit,h  beings  resembling  men,  but 
perverse  and  wicked,  who  nev(;r  raised  their 
eyes  to  heaven  in  gratitude  for  the  l)enefit8 
showered  on  them.  On  beholding  this  in- 
gratitude, Kitehemonedo  plunged  the  whole 
world  into  an  immense  lake,  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants were  drowned.  When  his  wrath  was 
appeased,  he  withdrew  tlie  world  from  the 
waters,  and  created  a  young  man  of  great 
beauty,  who  became  very  sad  on  finding  iiim- 
self  quite  alone.  Kitehemonedo,  moved  by 
his  sadness,  sent  him  a  sister  to  charm  his 
solitude  and  be  liis  companion. 

After  many  years  of  happiness  and  inno- 
cence, the  young  man  had  a  dream  which  he 
communicated  to  his  sister.  "  Five  strangers," 
he  said,  "  will  come  to-night  and  knock  at 
the  cabin  to  see  you.  The  Great  Spirit  for- 
bids you  to  smile  or  even  look  at  the  first 
four,  but  you  may  speak  to  the  fifth,  and 
show  him  that  his  arrival  gives  you  pleasure." 
The  young  girl  followed  the  advice  of  her 
brother.  The  first  stranger  who  presented 
himself  was  Usama  (tobacco)  ;  not  receiving 
any  answer,  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  died 
of  grief.  Tlie  second,  Wapako  (pumpkin), 
met  the  same  fate,  which  was  also  shared  by 
two  others,  Eshkossinien  (water-melon)  and 
Kokies  (bean).  But  Avhen  Taaman  (maize) 
arrived,  the  young  girl  opened  her  door, 
began  to  laugh,  and  received  the  stranger 
affectionately,  and  married  him  soon  after- 
wards. Usama,  Wapako,  Eshkossinien,  and 
Kokies  were  buried,  and  on  their  tombs  grew 
tobacco,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  beans,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  Avants  of 
the  new-married  couple.  From  this  marriage 
sprang  all  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
It  Avas  thus  that  the  Great  Spirit,  after  having 
created  man,  supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  smoking  in  honor  of  the  Manitoos,  and 
of  varying  his  food  by  taking  the  flesh  of 
Avild  animals  and  excellent  vegetables  in 
tui-ns. 

We  have  attempted  to  select  some 
paragraphs  and  tr.aits  of  this  extraordi- 
nary character  Tikely  to  interest  our  read- 
ers, leaving  still  nearly  all  unsaid  ;  but 
the  volumes  we  have  referred  to,  and  in- 
numerable others,  show  to  us  how  varied 
such  existence  seemed  to  the  men,  Avho 
found  the  Indian  life  as  it  passed  before 
them  far  from  monotonous  ;  indeed  the  In- 
dian seems  to  be  equally  at  home,  listless- 
ly smoking  at  the  door  of  his  wigwam, 
Avatching  the  fantastic  clouds,  listening 
to  the  strange  melodies  blowing  through 
the  leaves  of  the  virgin  forests,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  legend  or  the  chat,  or  lead- 
ing the  life  of  earnest  action  in  the  hunt- 
ing-fields, or  war-grounds ;  though  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  wanderer  by  ua- 
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ture,  but  by  necessity,  and  would  never 
leave  liis  tent  of  bulFalo-skins  and  bark 
of  trees,  were  he  not  pushed  forth  by 
his  conquerors.  We  have  innumerable 
anecdotes  to  show  that  with  all  he  is  a 
slirewd  man.  A  merchant  sold  to  an  In- 
dian a  certain  quantity  of  powder,  assur- 
ing him  it  would  grow  like  wheat ;  the 
Indian,  not  suspecting  any  deception, 
sowed  the  precious  seed  with  especial 
care,  and  soon  found  out  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  upon  him.  He  came 
back  to  the  merchant,  and  took  from  liim 
on  credit  an  immense  quantity  of  goods, 
which  he  carried  off  to  his  village ;  time 
for  settling  accounts  arrived ;  the  mer- 
chant, not  imagining  that  he  had  been 
duped,  in  his  turn  went  to  ask  the  Indian 
for  payment  for  his  goods.  "  I  will  pay 
you,''  said  the  Indian,  "  as  soon  as  the 
powder  you  sold  me  begins  to  grow." 
Jiut  with  stories  like  these  we  could  fill 
not  merely  our  whole  review  but  vol- 
umes, and  our  object  only  has  been  to 
point  out  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
the  immense  field  of  interest  in  the  Folk- 
lore of  the  red  man,  perhaps  of  all  Folk- 
lore most  really  deserving  the  name,  be- 
cause purely  oral  and  traditional. 


The  Eclectic. 
LORD  BROUGHAM.' 


It  was  well  said  by  a  contemporary 
journal,  in  a  paper  we  think  far  too  de- 
preciating in  its  tone,  "  that  probably  the 
hngest  human  phenomenon  of  our  cen- 
tury has  passed  away  in  the  death  of 
Lord  Brougham  ;  "  and  this  is  doubtless 
true,  although  he  lived  so  long,  that,  to 
the  present  generation,  his  name  and 
acliievements  read  rather  like  legends  of 
another  time  than  the  actual  performan- 
ces of  the  present.  The  newspapers 
were  richly  lavish  of  their  columns,  and 
in  the  dedication  of  papers  to  his 
memory,  which  have  no  doubt  beeia 
Avritten,  in  most  instances,  many  years, 
and  have  been  preserved  in  their  pigeon- 
holes, waiting  for  the  moment  which 
should  announce  the  death  of  him  who 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  compre- 
hended within  himself  many  fountains  of 

*  I.  The  Life  and  Career  of  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham.  With  Extracts  from  his  Speeches, 
and  Notices  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  John 
McGildirist.     Cassell.  Potter  &  Galpin. 
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highest  fame,  and  was  perhaps  the  most 
talked  of  and  marked  man  in  the  public 
life  of  his  time.  But  perhaps  the  reader 
who  refers  to  the  old  file  of  newspapers 
will  find,  in  the  leaders  written  upon  the 
singular  occasion  of  his  reported  death, 
about  the  year  18;38,  how  much  more  lie 
was  then  regarded  as  the  man  and  spirit 
of  the  time  ;  especially  we  remember  the 
leader  in  the  Times  of  that  date  was  a 
piece  of  eloquent  eulogy,  to  which  the 
more  recent  will  bear  no  relation  for 
nervousness  and  force  ;  and  we  ourselves 
well  remember  the  large  sympathy  in 
those  regrets  expressed,  as  it  beheld,  how- 
ever, in  illusion, 

"The  extravagant  erring  spirit  hie  to  its  confine." 
It  was  a  strange  and  heartless  hoax, 
never,  we  believe,  very  distinctly  cleared 
up;  it  added  another  element  to  the  ex- 
tiaordinary  in  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  gave  the  rare  opportunity 
to  him  of  reading  and  knowing  exactly 
what  political  foes  and  friends  thought 
about  him,  and  were  prepared  to  say  on 
his  dejjarture.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance now,  that,  among  the  various 
papers  his  actual  death  has  called  forth, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
reference  to  this  certainly  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life,  the  reported  acci- 
dent in  which  the  ex-chancellor  was  killed 
among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  wonder  as  to  what 
pen  will  be  engaged  upon  the  life  of 
Brougham.  We  trust  it  w411  be  no  piece 
of  mere  hack-work ;  it  may  well  tax  a 
mind  furnished  by  many  resources,  and 
of  various  aptitudes  and  powers  of  appre- 
ciation ;  while  the  length  of  the  illustri- 
ous life,  and  its  amazing  agility  and 
almost  superhuman  activity  in  so  many 
departments,  and  in  initiating  and  lead- 
ing on  great  events  and  movements 
which  have  now  settled  into  matters  of 
history,  or  into  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  will  give  to  his  life  something  of 
the  character  of  the  story  of  two  epochs, 
— that  epoch  of  our  history  when  he 
arose  ;  tlie  epoch  of  war,  slavery,  na- 
tional ignorance,  and  legal  brutality, 
when  capital  punishment  Avas  the  cheer- 
fnl  order  of  the  day,  and  men  and  women 
were  strung  up  on  the  gallows  by  the 
score  at  a  time,  for  offences  which  could 
scarcely  be  dignified  to  the  rank  of 
crimes ;  the  day,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
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sion,  "  before  the  schoolmiister  was 
abroad  ;"  tlie  day  when  the  nation  was 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  and  the  huge 
coil  of  taxation,  wlien  there  was  no  cheap 
press,  and  the  ample  page  of  knowdedge 
was  liidden  from  the  eyes  of  tlie  ])oor, 
and  the  slave  trade  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
land waved  its  Wack  tiag  unintimidated 
over  distant  lands  and  seas ;  when  the 
peojile  at  home  were  barred  from  all  po- 
litical power,  and  English  statesmanship 
and  representation  were  hehl  in  the  pock- 
ets of  a  few  rival  governing  families  ; 
Avhen  the  country  was,  at  rapid  intervals, 
roused  by  tlie  intelligence  of  I'iots,  and 
when,  to  supply  the  waste  of  armies 
abroad,  the  press-gang  pursued  its  cruel 
and  diabohcal  career  at  home.  The 
times  have  changed;  and  although  we 
are  perhaps  disposed  to  think  that  what 
we  call  public  opinion  has  eifected  the 
renovation,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  Henry  Brougham  was  perhaps  the 
most  considerable  element  in  disseminat- 
ing that  light ;  his  vehement  force,  acting 
in  so  many  directions,  most  largely  con- 
uibuted  to  the  inauguration  of  that  new 
epoch,  with  all  its  sins  and  shortcomings, 
so  gloriously  unlike  that  to  which  we 
have  referred.  We  do  not  remember  that 
any  ])lausible  representation  of  circum- 
stance ever  betrayed  him  into  the  vin- 
dication of  an  abase.  Looking  through 
liis  speeches  and  opinions,  there  is  a  mar- 
vellous harmony  and  consistency,  and 
they  are  always  found  on  that  side 
where  wrong  and  evil  ai*e  denounced ; 
where  intelligence  is  invoked,  to  aid  in 
the  scattering  abroad  by  every  means 
the  seeds  of  knowledge;  to  oppose  op- 
pression ;  to  rectify  cruelties,  inequalities, 
or  involutions  of  legal  administration  ; 
to  lighten  the  taxation  of  the  people;  to 
secure  for  them  a  wiser  and  wider  rep- 
resentation. We  have  been  surprised  at 
the  slight  and  few  expressions  of  gra- 
titude his  death  has  elicited,  how  few  ac- 
knowledgments have  been  made  of  what 
we  owe  to  him.  We  are  the  children  of 
light ;  our  newspapers  are  abundant, 
taxes  are  removed  from  knowledge, — 
almost  the  very  poorest  man  may  have  a 
school,  and  a  newspaper,  and  a  library. 
This  has  come  about  somehow  ;  it  has 
been  effected  by  public  opinion.  We  do 
not  like  to  forget  the  men  who  have  made 
the  tools,  by  which  the  great  changes 
have  been  effected.     We  cannot  ascribe 


the  discovery  of  the  printing  press,  or  of 
America,  or  the  application  of  steam,  to 
that  huge  intangible  extraction,  public 
opinio)).  The  honesty,  earnestness,  and 
intrepidity  of  Brougham  made  him  a 
difhcult  man  to  work  with  ;  he  was  mar- 
vellously individual ;  he  had  few,  perhaps 
none,  of  the  accommodating  ways  of  a 
successful  statesman  ;  his  whole  life — 
public  and  political  included — had  in  it 
much  of  the  apostolic.  He  could  state 
and  declare,  denounce  and  describe  ;  but 
this  is  a  character  Avhich  seldom  goes 
with  a  power  to  manipulate  and  Hatter, 
and  fit  in  men  to  their  different  places  in 
the  great  routine  work  of  carrying  out 
and  giving  efficiency  to  that  which  is 
known  and  felt  to  be  right  and  desirable  ; 
so  it  hapi)ened  that  he  fell  very  much  out 
of  the  ranks  of  party,  and,  although  a 
peer,  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  very 
poor,  and  we  suppose  a  third-rate  novel- 
ist woidd  look  almost  with  contempt 
upon  the  income,  if  we  exclude  that  ])en- 
sion  wdiich  he  received  as  ex-chancellor, 
and  which  he  obtained  only  by  the  re- 
nunciation of  his  splendid  income  as  a 
barrister  before  his  elevation  to  the  Avool- 
sack.  Brougham  furnishes  another  in- 
stance to  the  many  which  have  gone  be- 
fore, illustrating  that  the  great  benefactor 
of  mankind  gains  little  beyond  sublime 
self-satisfaction ;  and  singers,  and  dan- 
cers, and  novelists — those  who  can  amuse 
and  tickle  the  taste  and  the  ear — receive 
what  the  world  would  call  the  solid 
and  valuable  rewards.  We  merely  state 
this,  in  no  cynical  spirit  ;  a  Brougham 
or  Faraday  would  not  wish  to  be  other 
than  so. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  even  to 
recapitulate  the  chief  incidents  of  this 
k)ng  and  mighty  life  ;  it  would  be  quite 
impossible ;  and  the  reading  world  Avill, 
no  doubt,  be  called  upon  ere  long  to  look 
at  it  very  distinctly  again.  The  work  of 
this  poor  little  brief  paper  is  fulfilled 
when  a  few  sentences  of  admiration  are 
uttered,  and  when  our  readers  are  re- 
minded how  a  man  may  live  so  long, 
Avith  even  the  very  principles  for  which 
he  battled  through  clouds  of  misunder- 
standing and  obloquy,  and  vehement 
tempests  of  abuse  and  scorn,  become  in- 
wrought with  the  very  texture  of  the 
times,  the  manners  of  the  country. 
Things  whicli  all  see  now,  which  even 
astute  conservatives  would  not  only  re 
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gard  as  settled  facts,  but  as  religious  and 
sacred  rights,  were  those  which,  in  order 
to  obtain.  Brougham  and  his  great  con- 
federates spent  immense  energies,  deny- 
ing tliemselves  of  rest,  and  sleep,  and 
recreation,  in  order  to  win.  Some  men 
seem  born  with  certain  instincts,  which 
prevent  them  from  going  in  on  the  pay- 
ing side  ;  they  labor,  and  others  enter 
into  their  labors  ;  they  sow  the  seed,  and 
others  reap  the  golden  harvest,  and  per- 
haps affect  to  look  Avith  some  contempt 
upon  the  honest  farmer  who  cleared  the 
brushwood,  drained  the  swamps,  and 
tilled  the  soil,  because  he  does  not  con- 
tinue still  to  care  for  that  particular  spot 
upon  wMch  his  clever  successor  has  reap- 
ed so  preciously  and  plentifully. 

Brougham  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1119.  He  Avas  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  ;  he  was  proud 
of  the  fict  that  his  mother  was  a  niece 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian. His  earliest  years  were  as  remark- 
able as  his  more  mature  for  his  avidily 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
originality  with  which  he  turned  such 
knowledge  to  account.  So  early  as  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  prepared  a  paper, 
containing  a  series  of  optical  experi- 
ments and  researches,  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  publication  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
the  next  year,  another  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  Transactions,  devel- 
oping certain  principles  in  geometry, 
which  excited  so  much  interest  in  the 
scientific  world,  that  the  vanity  of  the 
author  was  gratified  by  a  reply  fi-om  Pro- 
fessor Preveorst,  of  Geneva,  who  must 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  he  -was 
engaging  himself  in  controversy  with 
one  who  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the 
years  of  youth.  Such  circumstances  il- 
lustrate the  rmazing  precocity  of  his 
character,  while  it  has  further  to  be  said 
and  seen  that  his  precocity  was  not  fol- 
lowed, as  is  usually  the  case,  by  that  fa- 
tal check  and  stunted  growth  which  has 
been  remarked  in  so  many  whose  early 
career  has  been  remarkable  and  distin- 
guished. In  Edinburgh,  as  is  well  known, 
he  l)ecame  one  of  a  brilliant  cluster  of 
minds  —  Francis  Horner,  Mr.  Jettrey, 
and  Sydney  Smith  ;  and  to  them  we  owe 
the  Edinhurgh  Jieriei/^  to  Avhicli,  from 
its   establishment   in  the  year  1802,  he 


became  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
chief  contributors;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing,  that  from  his  pen,  we 
believe,  emanated  the  severe  critique  on 
Lord  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness^  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  satire  of  the  indig- 
nant poet,  in  the  publication  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Revieicers.  By 
travel  on  the  Continent,  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  180-3,  of  one  of  his  largest  Avorks 
— An  Inquiry  inlo  the  Colotiial  Policy 
of  the  European  Po%i;ers — he  was  draAv- 
ing  the  eyes  of  men  towards  himself. 
He  had  already  attained  a  reputation  for 
large  knowledge,  searching  sarcasm, 
Avithering  irony,  for  close  argument,  and 
for  voluminous  and  marvellously  efiec- 
tive  speech,  so  that,  Avhen  he  Avas  called 
to  the  Scotch  bar,  he  instantly  rose  to  a 
reputation  astonishing  Avhen  contrasted 
Avith  his  youth  and  the  shortness  of  his 
career.  But  the  Scotch  bar  furnished 
too  contracted  a  field  for  his  powers,  and 
in  1807  he  Avas  called  to  the  English  bar, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Shortly  after,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  oav- 
ing  his  first  seat,  for  Camelford,  to  that 
very  pocket  influence  Avhich  he  so  soon 
denounced,  and  labored  Avith  such  stren- 
uous energy  to  destroy.  He  had  scarce- 
ly taken  his  seat  before  he  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  beseeching  his  Majes- 
ty to  take  such  steps  as  would  put  an  ef- 
fectual end  to  the  trafiic  in  slaves.  Re- 
viewing the  Avork  he  did  in  those  first 
years  of  his  public  life,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  indications  of  the 
strong  and  earnest  reformer.  His  speeeh 
in  1811,  on  flogging  in  the  army,  seems 
to  have  produced  a  great  impression  at 
that  time,  and  still  more  his  defence  in  a 
legal  cause  of  the  Messrs.  Hunt,  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Examiner  newsjtaper, 
for  an  alleged  libel,  in  Avhich  they  lefiect- 
ed  severely  upon  this  odious  practice. 
These  are  indications  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  public  career  of  that  great 
humane  spirit  Avhich  soon  moved  out 
through  so  many  congenial  fields  of  phil- 
anthro])ic  enter])rise  and  labor.  The  law 
of  libel,  the  abuse  of  public  charities,  the 
denunciation  of  the  infamous  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Castlereagh, — such  Avere 
some  of  the  subjects  to  Avhich  he  devoted 
his  attention,  Avhich,  in  any  extended  life, 
Avill  receive  copious  consideration,  Avhieh 
made  him  a  marked  man  in  the  interests 
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of  liberal  idens,  which  tended  to  win  for 
him  the  hatred  of  the  court,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Prince  Kegent,  and  which, 
when  tlie  2:reat  and  f  iinous,  or  infamous, 
trial  took  place  on  the  elevation  of  the 
prince  to  the  throne,  between  himself  and 
the  queen,  pointed  to  Bi-ougham  ms  her 
natural  defender  against  the  cruelty  and 
unscru|)ulousness  of  her  husband.  With 
that  great  trial  Brougham's  name  will 
always  be,  not  only  piominently,  but 
chiefly,  associated.  The  popularity  ot 
the  queen,  no  doubt,  arose  chiefly  from 
the  f  ict,  whatever  might  be  her  personal 
merits  or  demerits,  that  the  nation  cor- 
dially hated  the  king  ;  and  Brougham's 
fearful  invective  and  truly  terrible  irony 
upon  the  monarch  can  only  be  accounted 
for  in  the  feeling  that  he  as  thoroughly 
and  heartily  hated  the  sovereign.  Nor 
can  it  be  a  matter  for  surprise,  as  we  re- 
fer to  some  of  the  compliments  Brough- 
am paid  to  his  Majesty,  which  had  in- 
deed been  prefaced  before  the  trial  by 
other  similar  allusions,  both  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  House,  that  George  IV.  is 
said  to  have  hated  Brougham  to  his  dy- 
ing day.  In  fact,  when  the  atrocious 
character  of  George  IV.  is  remembered, 
when  the  reader  revievvs  the  obscene  and 
debasing  details  and  suggestions  dragged 
by  the  lawyers  of  the  court  before  the 
country  upon  the  trial,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  Brougham  was  regarded 
as  even  something  more  than  the  vindi- 
cator of  domestic  rights;  he  was  the 
bold  censor  of  flagrant  immorality  in  the 
highest  ]>lace  in  the  realm,  and  the  vin- 
dicator "of  })ublic  morality  as  the  shield 
of  the  nation.  His  speech  was,  like  his 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  not 
only  most  adroit  and  admirably  success- 
ful, but,  through  the  long  succeeding 
hours  during  which  he  held  the  atten- 
tion  of  his  illustrious  audience,  he  illus- 
trated his  mastery  over  eveiy  kind  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  his  lengthened  descriptions 
and  dissections  of  the  character  of  man- 
ifestly perjured  witnesses  enlivened  the 
drier  details  of  the  trial,  like  the  ]iages 
introduced  from  the  charming  works  ot 
a  novelist  or  dramatist,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  those  crushing  folds  and  coils 
of  terrible  and  withering  speech,  in  the 
power  to  use  which  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
celled all  orators  to  Avhom  we  can  refer, 
of  ancient  or  of  modern  times.    Men  who 


these  feats  of  his  oratory  describe  it  as 
the  breath  of  an  enormous  asp  ;  after 
scattering  himself  abroad,  it  was  his  liab- 
it  to  pick  up  and  gather  closer  and  clos- 
er together  all  the  pieces  of  detail  which 
had  gone  before,  till  the  victim,  and  in 
those  days  ]>rougham  usually  had  a  vic- 
tim, felt  himself  coiled  round  till  he  sank 
powerless  in  the  strong  grasp  of  that 
gigantic  and  crushing  sj)ell.  What 
Brougham  was  in  si)eech,  we  have  our- 
selves had  some  opportunity  of  knowing; 
we  are  old  enough  to  have  seen  him 
more  than  once  in  opposition,  not  in  the 
most  terrible  moments  of  his  life,  but 
moments  of  sufticient  intensity  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  he  must  have  been 
when  in  the  fullest  prime  of  his  powers, 
in  all  the  heat  and  ardor  of  his  life,  and 
enthusiasm  for  that  cause  which  he  was 
determined  to  win,  or  against  that  foe 
he  was  determined  to  crush.  It  has  of- 
ten been  remarked  that  his  parentheses 
Avere  amazing;  in  truth,  they  were  a 
mental  curiosity  :  if  you  had  time  to 
■wonder,  youmiglit  wonder  how  lie  could, 
or  whether  he  ever  would,  pick  up  that 
apparently  lost  thread  ;  but  presently  the 
involved  became  clear,  the  se])arated  be- 
came united,  and  almost  always  they 
gave  the  venom  to  the  fearful  sting,  in 
the  power  to  inflict  wliich  he  really  seems 
to  be  unrivalled,  and  which  might  be  a 
reflection  upon  the  moral  grandeur  of 
the  orator,  were  it  not  that  it  seems  to 
us  as  if  invariably  the  sting  had  to  strike 
into  some  proud  and  apparently  uncon- 
querable wrong.  Sometliing  of  the  kind 
of  speech  which  marked  the  whole  ora- 
tor appears  in  some  passages  of  the 
statesman  of  the  reign  of  George  IH. 
Here  is  a  paragraph.  He  has  been  de- 
scribing George  the  Fourth's  treatment 
of  his  wife  during  the  first  year  of  his 
marriage ;  at  the  end  of  it, 

The  "  first  gentleman  of  his  age  "  was  pleased, 
under  his  own  hand,  to  intimate  that  it 
suited  his  disposition  no  longer  to  maintain 
even  the  thin  covering  of  dorency  which  he 
had  hitherto  suftered  to  veil  tlie  terms  of 
their  union ;  he  announced  that  they  should 
now  live  apart,  and  added,  with  a  refinement 
of  delicacy  suited  to  the  finished  accompHsh- 
ment  of  his  pre-eminence  among  gentlemen, 
that  he  pledged  himself  never  to  ask  for  a 
nearer  connection,  even  if  their  only  child 
should  die ;  he  added,  with  a  moving  piety, 
"  which  God  forbid !  "  in  cans  it  might  be  im- 
agined that  the  death   of  the   daughter  was 
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as  much  his  hope  as  the  destruction  of  the 
mother.  The  separation  thus  delicately  effec- 
ted made  only  an  apparent  chan.aje  in  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  parties.  They  had  be- 
fore occupied  the  same  house,  because  they 
had  lived  under  one  roof,  but  in  a  state  of 
complete  separation;  and  now  the  only 
difference  was,  that,  instead  of  making  a  par- 
tition of  the  dwelling,  and  assigning  her  one- 
half  of  its  interior,  he  tvas  graciously  pleased  to 
make  a  nero  division  of  the  same  mansion, 
giving  her  the  outside,  and  keeping  the  inside  to 
his  mistresses  and  himself. 
If  the  old  mnn  could  write  thus,  when 
under  the  influence  of  no  other  feelings 
than  those  of  memory,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  kind  of  speech  he  in- 
dulged Avhen,  Avith  all  his  passions 
aroused,  the  whole  of  his  matchless 
genius  inflamed  and  intensified  by  hatred, 
and  the  nation  behind  him  idolizing  his 
part  in  the  cause  he  undertook  to  main- 
tain, he  constituted  himself  the  censor 
of  the  king.  Among  orators,  Brougham 
has  often  been  compared,  or  rather  con- 
trasted, and  perhaps  always  Avill  be  con- 
trasted, witli  his  great,  and,  some  would 
think,  his  more  successful  rival,  George 
Canning.  In  an  old  book,  now  forgot- 
ten and  quite  lost  sight  of,  we  remember 
to  have  seen  this  contrast  so  eflectually 
set  forth,  that,  feeling  certain  it  has 
been  read  by  few  of  our  readers,  and 
really  illustrates  well  the  chief  points  of 
Brougham's  character,  we  shall  quote  it, 
although  a  quotation  somewhat  of  the 
longest.  The  quotation  will  certainly 
illustrate  some  of  those  characteristics  of 
Brougham  as  an  orator,  which  perhaps 
would  seem  to  entitle  him  to  be  called 
"  the  Rupert  of  debate  ;  "  but  the  im- 
age would  be  misplaced  ;  for  Brougham, 
however  vehement  and  fiery,  was  never 
rash,  and,  perhaps,  had  all  his  powers 
most  undei"  control  when  they  were 
blazing  at  their  hottest  heat, 

I  wot  not  that  there  could  be  chosen  two 
men,  who,  in  their  appearance,  the  structure 
of  their  minds,  the  style  and  manner  of  their 
eloquence,  or  the  expression  and  manner  by 
which  they  set  it  forth,  foim  a  more  p;-rfect 
contrast.  Canning  cometh  forward,  airy, 
bland,  soft,  and  prepossessing :  Brougham, 
lowering,  stern,  hard,  and  almost  repulsive. 
The  head  of  Canning  hath  an  air  of  extreme 
elegance:  that  of  Brougham  hath  exactly 
the  reverse;  yet,  notwithstanding,  on  what- 
soever side  you  view  it,  it  givcth  forth  an 
indication  of  terrible  power  in  the  inhabitant 
W'lhin.     The  features  of  Canning  are  comely 


to  behold,  and  such  as  would  entice  gentle 
maidens  to  the  phantasies  of  love  ;  his  eye, 
though  well  set,  and  sheltered  under  his  super- 
ciliary protection,  is  withal  lively  and  spark- 
ling ;  and  his  complexion  hath  much  of  fresh- 
ness and  bloom :    the  features  of  Brougham 
are  exceedingly  har.-h;  his  forehead  riseth  to 
a  great  elevation ;  his  chin  is  long  and  squar- 
ed ;  his  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes  seem  huddled 
together  in  the  centre  of  his  face — the  latter 
absolutely  concealed  and  hidden  amid  folds 
and  corrugations  ;  and  while  he  sits  listening, 
they  retire   inward,  or  are  veiled  by  a  filmy 
curtain,  which  not  only  concealeth  that  ap- 
palling glare,  which,  when  he  is  aroused,  they 
shake  forth,  but  also  rendereth  the  mind  of 
their  possessor  as  a  sealed  book  to  the  keen- 
est scrutiny  of  man.     The  passions  of  Can- 
ning sit  upon  the  imposing  campaign  of  hia 
face,  drawn  up,  drilled,  and  in  ready  array  ; 
and   the  colors  and  banners  whereof  they  be 
severally  indicated,  wave  and  flicker  to  and 
fro  with  every  turn  of  liis  own  speech,  and 
every  return  of  his  antagonist's  :  Brougham's 
are  within,  as  in  a  citadel,  secured  and  proof 
against   all    the   artillery  of  eloquence ;  and 
whilst  every  ear  is  tingling  at  what  he  says, 
and  the  immediate  object  of  his  invective  is 
writhing  in  helpless  and  indescribable  agony, 
his  visage  retaineth  its  cold  and  brassy  hue  ; 
and    he  doth  triumph  over  the  pa-sions  of 
other  men,  by  bearing  him  as  though  there 
was    no    pa>;sion    in    himself       The    whole 
form  of  Canning  is   plump,  and   sleek,    and 
graceful;    that   of  Brongliam   is   bony,    and 
harsh,  and  ungainly.      When  Canning  riseth, 
he  standeth  erect,  lifteth  up  his  visage,  and 
looketh  round  him  as  if  for  the  applause   of 
others :  Brougham  standeth  coiled  and  con- 
centrated,   as    if  wholly   satisfied   with    the 
power  that  is  within  himself     From  Canning 
you  look  for    something  of  wit  and    of  the 
joyance    of    the    spirit — something  ^  that    is 
showy  and  elegant :  Brougham  is  before  you 
as  a  thing  whose  powers  and  intentions  are 
all  a  mystery — whose  aim  and  effect  no  living 
man  may  anticipate.     You  bend  forward  to 
catch  the  first  sentence  of  the  one  ;  and   in 
the  specimen    before    you,  you  do   feel  our 
common    human    nature    elevated    and   en- 
nobled:   from   the   very    appearance   of  the 
other  j'ou  do  crouch  and  slirink  back,  and  all 
unwittingly  and  unwistfully  the  bodings  of  ruin 
and  annihilation   do  start  across  your  mind. 
The  one  doth  seem  as  if  he  were  to  strive 
merely  for  the  renown  of  the  victory  ;  while 
the   glory  of  the  other  appeareth  to  be  alto- 
gether iii  the  fight.     The  one  seemeth  as  if 
he  had  always  his  dwelling  among  men,  en- 
tering into  their  sports  and  their  festivities, 
and  becoming  fat  upim  their  praise :  the  other 
looketli  a  son  of  the  desert,  and  as  one  who 
would  deign   to  come  among   men   only  to 
make    them   quake    at   the  greatness  of  his 
strength. 
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But  their  appearance  differeth  not  more 
than  the  constructure  and  fuinishing  of  their 
minds.  Canning  is  a  scholar — an  elegant  and 
an  exquisite  scholar,  all  must  allow  ;  yet  he 
is  still  merely  a  scholar :  Brougham,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  is  more  of  a  ])hilosopher, — yea,  in 
tlio  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term. 
The  illustrations  of  Canning  are  accordingly 
all  deduced  from  the  authors  classical :  wliile 
Brougham  presseth  the  whole  of  the  elements 
into  ills  service.  The  one  cometh  upon  his 
audience  flaunting  full  in  their  faces  all  the 
flowery  vohimes  of  the  muses:  the  other 
hurleth  at  thiMu  the  whole  massof  the  Ency- 
clopedia. Their  first  starting  into  notice  is  a 
sure  finger-post  to  their  minds  ; — Canning 
sparkled  in  ihe  light  and  office-defending  col- 
umns of  the  Antijacobin  :  Brougham  enrolled 
his  juvenile  name  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Society.  The  political 
squibs  and  disportings  of  Canning  were 
exquisite  after  their  kind  ;  but  their  applica- 
tion was  personal,  and  they  had  no  duration: 
Brougham's  paper  on  Porisms  will  continue 
to  be  read  with  interest  while  lines  and  cir- 
cles form  part  of  the  body  of  science.  Can- 
ning goeth  forth  as  a  lapidary,  picking  up 
g('m>  of  great  value,  giving  them  much  pol- 
ish, and  fitting  them  for  the  diadems  of  kings : 
Brougham  goeth  forth  like  a  giant  with  an 
iron  mace,  breaking  the  rocks  in  pieces,  and 
preparing  a  path  for  the  people  over  the  most 
stubborn  and  untoward  parts  of  the  earth. 
You  are  delighted  of  the  sparkle  of  the  one ; 
you  admire  the  power  of  the  other,  but,  ad- 
miring, you  tremble. 

The  style  of  their  eloquence  and  the  struc- 
ture of  their  orations  are  every  jot  as  differ- 
ent. Canning  selecteth  his  words  for  the 
smoothness  of  their  flow  and  the  music  ot 
their  sound :  while  with  Brougham  the  longer, 
the  more  terrible,  and  the  more  stubborn  for 
the  mouth,  the  better.  Canning  putteth  to- 
gether his  sentences  like  a  ma>ter  of  language 
and  of  euphony :  Brougham,  hke  one  who 
knoweth  much  of  ideas  and  concatenation. 
Those  of  the  one  are  of  moderate  length,  and 
always  quadrable  by  the  classic  formula: 
those  of  the  other  can  be  squared  only  by 
the  higher  analysis  of  the  mind  ;  and  they  do 
rise  anil  run,  and  peal  and  swell,  on  and  on, 
till  each  be  often  an  entire  oration  within  it- 
self ;  but  still,  the  hearer  may  easily  see  that 
it  carrieth  the  weight  of  all  which  went  be- 
fore, and  prepareth  the  way  for  all  winch 
may  come  after.  The  s'yle  of  Canning  is  like 
unto  a  convex  mirror, — it  scattereth  every 
ray  whirh  falleth  upon  it,  and  in  whatever 
position  it  may  be  viewed,  it  sparkleth  :  that 
of  Brough:im  is  like  unto  a  mirror  which  is 
concave, — it  sheddeth  no  general  radiance, 
but  the  light  thereof  is  concentrated  into  one 
focus,  whereinto  if  any  heart  or  any  subject 
be  brought,  it  is  softened  and  molten  in  an 
instant.    Canning  marcheth  onward  in  a  clear 


and  bold  trace, — every  paragraph  is  perfect 
vvitliin   itselt;   and  every  coruscation   of  art 
and  of  genius,  nor  needeth,  nor  can  receive 
aid  from  the  others;  the  antithesis  is  sure  to 
be  pointed,  the  quotation  happy,  the  joke  ex- 
quisite,— you  do  feel  all,  and  you  do  feel  at 
once:  Brougham  twineth  round  and  round 
in   a  spiral, — ^sweeping  all  tlie  contents  of  a 
large  circumference  before  him,  and  pouring 
them  onward  to  the  main  point  of  his  attack. 
When  he  commenceth,  you  do  wonder  at  the 
width  and  the  obliqnity  of  his  course,  nor  can 
you  in  any  wise  comprehend  how  he  is  to 
dispose  of  the  vast  mass  of   heterogeneous 
matter  which  he  doth   fish  up  in  his   way. 
Howbeit,  as  the  volutions  of  the  curve  lessen, 
and  the  pole  whereat  it  is  to  terminate  ap- 
peareth   in   view,   you   do   find  out  that  all 
which  he  has  collected  is  to  be  efficient  there. 
I  wot  not  that  this  power  of  concentration 
may  be  better  cited  than  in  a  speech  within 
the   lower    House    of   Parliament,    wherein 
Brougham  did  make  Canning  start  up  and 
break,  not  only  the  rules  of  the   Honorable 
House,  but  certes  also  tlie  rules  of  decorum. 
It  was  touching  backslidings  from  principle, 
and  tergiversations  for   the  lucre  of   office. 
At  the  outset  it  was  disjointed  and  ragged, 
so  that  no   man  might   determine   the"  aim 
thereof.     It  did  ramble  over  the  records  of 
the   humiliation   of  genius  at  the  throne  of 
power,  and  of  the  dereliction  of  principle  for 
the  sake  of   office ;    and   thence   it   did   cull 
whatever  was  dark  and  degrading;  but  still 
there  was  no   allusion  to  Canning,  nor  was 
there  an  object  which  ordinary  men  could  di- 
vine.   When,  however,  he  had  proceeded  for  a 
good  space. — when  the  bundle  had  become  big 
and  black,  he  did  bind  it  about  and  about  with 
the  cords  and  ligatures  of  illustration  and  of 
argument;  then  did  he  swing  it;  round  and 
round  with  the  stiength  of  a  giant,  and  the 
rapidity  of  a  whirlwind,  in  order  that  its  im- 
petus and  its  effects  might  be  the  more  tre- 
mendous ;    and  while  thus  engaged,  he  did 
ever  and  anon  glare  his  eye  and  point  his  fin- 
ger to  make  the  aim  and  the  direction  sure. 
Canning  himself  seemed  to  be  the  first  who 
was  aware  where  and  how  terrible  was  to  be 
the  collision,  and  he  did  keep  writhing  of  his 
btjdy  to  this  side  and  to  that,  and  withal  roll- 
ing his  eyes  as  if  anxious  to  find  out  some 
shelter   from  the  storm.     Anon    the    Ilim-e 
caught  the  impression  one  by  one ;  and  had 
it  been  possible  to  spare  one  moment  to  re- 
flect upon  them,  the   gaping   and    grinning 
might  have   given  cause  of  much  laughter. 
By   this  time,  however,  the  breath  of  every 
man  in  the  House  was  held  as  of  chains ;  a  pen 
wiiich  on^;  of  the  clerks  did  let  fall  upon  the 
matting  below  was  audible  in  its  fall,  even  to 
the  remotest  bench  of  the  gallery ;  and  the 
recumbent  members  in  the   slumbering  gal- 
leries upon  both  sides  did  start  froin  their 
sleep  as  though  their  dreams  had  been,  not  of 
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the  dissolution  of  parliament  only,  but  of 
tlie  dissolution  of  its  present  system  of  com- 
position— yea,  even  of  nature  itself.  The 
siiffness  of  Broui^ham's  figure  was  dean  gone ; 
he  did  twine  himself  as  lithe  as  the  proboscis 
of  an  elephant;  and,  while  bis  features  were 
concentra  ed  almost  to  a  point,  he  did  glare 
towards  every  part  of  the  house  in  sui?cession, 
and,  sounding  the  death-knell  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Secretary's  prudence  and  forbear- 
ance, with  both  his  clenched  fists  on  the 
table,  he  did  hurl  at  him  an  accusation  more 
dreadful  in  its  gall,  and  hiore  agonizing  in  its 
effects,  than  ever  was  hurled  at  man  within 
the  same  w;ills.  It  was  as  a  thunder  climd 
Gometh  over  some  giant  peak, — there  is  but 
some  flash,  and  but  one  peal;  tlie  sublimity 
vanisheth,  and  all  that  is  left  is  a  small  ]iat- 
tering  of  rain.  Canning,  high  as  he  confes- 
sedly is,  was  shattered  and  ruined,  in  that,  he 
did  disclose  a  weakness  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  commander  of  the  faithful ;  he  did  utter 
his  angry  and  unguarded  words,  and  then 
came — patter  and  common-plaire.  Howbeit 
even  here  the  self-possession  of  Brougham 
did  not  leave  him;  for  as  he  did  turn  to 
snatch  up  his  hat,  and  walk  furth  of  the 
house,  doubtless  to  make  the  only  reply  which 
as  a  man  he  could  make  to  the  Secretary,  the 
fire  which  but  a  moment  before  had  burned 
and  blazed  from  every  feature  of  his  face,  and 
given  a  quivering  of  fearful  animation  to 
every  muscle  of  his  body,  was  extinguished, 
and  his  wonted  sombre  hue  and  stiffened 
manner  had  returned. 

I  would  yet  cast  one  •'longing,  lingering 
look  "  upon  these  two  great  masters  of  elo- 
quence, of  whom  the  forms  haunt  the  eye, 
and  the  words  vibrate  upon  the  ear,  long 
after  the  oration  has  ceased,  and  the  orator 
has  withdrawn.  The  fine,  frank,  candid,  and 
gentleman-like  form  and  expres-ion  of  Can- 
ning, as  he  st;mdeth  poising  and  balancing 
his  glittering  and  pointed  arms,  do  flit  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  He  cometh  upon  us  a 
thing  of  liglit;  and  wherever  he  pa^seth, 
there  radiance  and  sunbeams  are  fled.  But 
the  brightness  and  beauty  have  no  duration, 
— they  are  soon  gone  ;  and  we  do  dwell  with 
a  deeper  tone  of  feeling  upon  Brougham. 
He  standeth  dark  and  sallow ;  and  as  he 
playeth  the  accusing  angel  to  courtiers  and 
to  kings,  his  lip  doth  curl  and  start  with  the 
derision  which  is  matchless;  his  voice, 
sunken  to  a  whisper,  is  yet  more  distinctly 
audible  than  the  roaring  of  any  other  man  in 
that  house;  and  his  words  do  fall  heavy, 
solemn,  and  slow.  One  may  not  but  think 
of  that  gloom  which,  according  to  our  great 
bard  Milton,  did  overshadow  the  creation 
when  the  sin  of  our  first  parent  had  added 
this  world  to  the  dominions  of  Death, — 

Sky  lowered,  and  muttorod  thunder ; 
and  \vh(^n,  in  the  depth  of  this  awful  gather- 
ing, he  haih  drained  the  gall  of  a  thousand 


enormities, — when  he  hath  condensed  and 
concocted  it  to  a  poison  more  ileridly  than 
the  Upas  of  the  east :  then  doth  his  voice 
peal  forth  the  harsh  thunder, — then  do  his 
form  and  features  dart  forth  the  dark  fires  of 
the  place  of  retribution ;  the  storm  is  upon 
the  wing,  and 

Iron  sleet  in  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  through  the  darkeued  air.* 

The  speeches  of  Brougham,  amidst 
the  pressure  of  so  many  intellectual  ex- 
citements, do  not  receive  now  so  much 
attention  as  we  are  persuaded  they  are 
yet  destined  to  receive,  thoroughly  well- 
informed  as  they  are  ;  it  is  in  this  power 
of  irony  and  invective  they  are  match- 
less. We  may  apply  to  them  a  word 
often  applied,  but  we  believe  to  no  ora- 
tions so  justly,  they  are  truly  Demos- 
tlienic  ;  they  are  studies  of  what  may  be 
called  the  thunder  of  speech,  and  not 
only  when  the  climax  rises,  and,  as  the 
description  we  have  just  quoted,  when 
tliey  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  long- 
protracted  peal,  but  when  the  irony 
seems  cunningly,  but  not  less  terribly, 
to  whisper  along  from  sentence  to  sen- 
tence, as  it  were,  the  prelude  to  the 
storm  which  is  to  rush  down  at  the 
close.  Brougham  was  a  great  orator, 
and  by  his  side  all  the  political  orators 
of  our  day  seem  comparatively  dwarfed 
and  feeble  ;  yet  this  was  only  one — per- 
haps, after  all,  the  most  inconsiderable 
— department  of  his  great  and  active 
life  ;  yet  when  he  retired  from  his  more 
public  career,  that  agility  of  speech,  the 
result,  as  we  gather  from  himself,  of 
long  and  patient  hours  of  study,  in- 
fluenced and  gave  beauty  .and  force  to 
his  style  in  those  delightful  ess.ays  in 
which  philosophy  used  the  incidents  of 
biography  for  the  pm-pose  of  unfolding 
its  lessons,  or  in  which  the  matured  and 
retired  thinker  sought  to  set  fortli  the 
clearly  wrought-out  opinions  of  his  age. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  incidents  of  hia 
life,  his  elevation  to  the  wool-sack,  his 
part  in  carrying  to  a  triumphant  close 
the  discussion  on  the  Reform  Bill,  or  his 
disputes  with  his  old  whig  colleagues ; 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he 
should  shine  in  courts,  or  be  a  favorite 
with  the  hangers  on  the  smiles  of  royal 
l^ersonages. 

*  Things  in  General,  etc.,  by  Laurence  Lang- 
shank,  Gent.     1825. 
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'  Brougham  was  essentially  an  angular 
man  ;  and  it  was  not  merely  through 
life  lie  had  found  himself,  morally  and 
politically,  in  opposition  to  the  court. 
It  can  be  readily  conceived  how  little  of 
that  graciousness  and  suavity  of  manner 
he  possessed,  without  which  it  is  not 
only  impossible,  we  should  suppose,  for 
any  man  in  England  to  hold  a  place  in  a 
cabinet,  or  indeed  hold  any  position 
where  opinions  have  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  parties,  and  much  of  individu- 
ality has  to  be  surrendered.  In  Brough- 
am's nature  there  was  no  conciliatory 
element ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  never 
so  bullied  by  any  mortal  as  by  Brough- 
am when  chancellor.  After  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  rupture  soon 
took  place  between  the  chancellor  and 
his  party.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, to  Brougham's  honor,  that  he  en- 
tirely separated  himself  from  the  ideas  of 
Grey,  and  Russell,  and  Melbourne ;  for 
the  last  of  whom,  it  may  be  well  sup- 
posed, and  some  passages  of  arms  be- 
tween them  quite  illustrate  the  suppo- 
sition, that  he  felt  almost  unmeasured 
contempt.  He  Avas  utterly  opposed  to 
the  declaration  of  finality  made  by  his 
party  ;  he  regarded  the  things  attained 
as  little  as  stepping-stones  to  future  ad- 
vances. Compared  with  himself,  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  laboring 
were  ordinary  men,  statesmen  of  the 
hour ;  two  of  them,  no  doubt,  with  fine 
consciences,  and  considerable  faith  in 
their  own  whig  principles.  Brougham 
was  far  from  a  mere  wliig,  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  labored  had  been 
rather  accidentally  associated  with  whig- 
gism  ;  they  Avere  rooted  in  the  deeper 
principles  of  human  nature,  and,  how- 
ever admirable  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land might  be,  they  found  their  w^arrant 
rather  in  the  constitution  of  providence 
and  nature.  His  coadjutors  Avere 
pledged  to  party.  Brougham  soon  sep- 
arated himself  from  parly,  and  out  of 
ofiace  his  trenchant  and  terrible  tongue 
became  a  galling  irritation  to  some  of 
the  men  with  Avhom  he  had  labored. 
We  have  referred  to  his  celebrated  tour- 
nament in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
Canning;  scarcely  less  remarkable  Avas 
his  passage  of  arms  Avith  Melbourne. 
The  old  exquisite  irony  was  well  proved  ; 
and  in  that  place,  doomed  to  decorum, 


until  within  the  last  week  or  tAVO, — 
the  House  of  Lords, — noble  ])e('r.s  were 
startled  by  this  rugged  apparition  pol- 
ishing up  liis  old  weapons,  and  glancing 
and  glittering  amidst  their  quiet  usages 
with  finely  finished,  but  not  the  less 
cruel,  strokes  of  sarcasm  and  Avit.  It 
Avas  especially  on  the  dis»'ussio]i  upon 
the  Duchess  of  Kent's  Annuity  Bill,  im- 
mediately after  the  ascent  of  the  youth- 
ful Victoria  to  the  throne,  when  Brough- 
am had  used  the  words  Queen-mother, 
Melbourne,  Avho  Avas  sittingnear  to  him, 
abruptly  interru]ited  him,"^  exclaiming, 
"  No,  no  ;  not  Queen-niolher, — Mother 
of  the  Queen."  Brougham  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  I  know  the  distinction  between 
the  two  phrases,  as  well  as  my  noble 
friend  does  ;  but-  he  is  a  much  more  ex- 
pert courtier  than  I  am :  I  am  rude 
and  all  uncultivated  in  speech, — the 
tongue  of  my  noble  friend  is  well  hung 
and  attuned  to  courtly  airs ;  oh,  I 
could  not  enter  into  competition  Avith 
him  on  such  subjects  as  these."  Amidst 
these  sentences  the  House,  and  espe- 
cially the  tories,  were  in  roars  of  laugh- 
ter. It  Avas  pretty  well  known  how 
Melbourne  had  oilily  insinuated  himself 
into  the  feelings  of  the  young  Queen; 
he  was,  in  fact,  an  oleaginous  man.  Still, 
amidst  the  laughter,  Brougham  went  on  : 
"  The  notions  of  my  noble  fiiend  are 
more  strictly  poised  and  governed  on 
these  points  than  mine  are."  Mel- 
bourne started  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed  : 
"My  Lords,  I  took  the  liberty  to  suggest 
that  there  was  a  difference,  not  an  immaterial 
one,  in  the  present  case,  between  the  expres- 
sions, 'Queen-mother,'  and  'mother  of  the 
Queen.'  The  noble  and  learned  lord  said  that 
was  a  distinction  only  to  be  made  in  courts — 
a  distinction  only  recognized  where  there  is 
glozing  and  flattery — where  tongues  are  bet- 
ter hung,  as  the  noble  and  learned  lord  express- 
ed it.  I  do  not  know  what  th(-  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord  means  when  he  says  that  my  tongue  is 
better  hung.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  hanging 
of  the  tongue  ;  and  as  to  glozing  and  flatteiy, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say  [here  becoming  very 
excited]  that  I  know  no  man  in  this  country 
who  can  more  gloze,  and  flat'er,  and  bend 
the  knee,  than  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
himself — not  me ;  and,  therefore,  when  he 
says  he  cannot  compete  with  me  in  those  arts, 
I  beg  leave  to  say  I  feel  myself  totally  unable  to 
compete  with  him,  when  he  finds  an  opportu- 
nity, or  an  occasion  offers  for  exercising  them.'* 
Brougham  now  started  up,  and  said, — 
"  I  positively  and  solemnly  deny,  and  I  call 
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on  the  noble  viscount  to  produce  his  proofs, 
that  I  ever  in  my  hfe  did,  and,  more  than 
that,  that  I  ever  in  my  natui  e  was  capable  ot 
doin,?,  ihat  which  the  noble  viscount  has 
chosen  to-night,  unprovoked,  to  fling  out  as 
a  charge  against  me." 

Melbourne.  No,  no ;  not  unj  irovoked. 

Brougham.  Yes,  unprovoked ;  I  say,  ut- 
terly unprovoked.  I  .spoke  in  as  good-hu- 
mored a  tone,  with  as  perfectly  inoffensive  a 
meaning,  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  speak 
or  for  man  to  feel,  when  the  noble  viscount 
observed,  with  a  contemptuous  sort  of  air, 
that  I  should  not  say  "  Queen-mother,"  but 
"  mother  of  the  Queen ;  "  as  much  as  to  inti- 
mate, "  Oh,  you  know  nothing  of  these  things ; 
you  don't  speak  the  language  of  courts."  I 
said,  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  noble  viscount,  whose 
tongue  is  now  attuned  and  hung  to  courtly 
airs."  The  noble  viscount  answers  that  by 
saying  he  cannot  enter  into  competition  with 
me  in  the  hanging  of  the  tongue.  It  was 
not  the  hanging  of  the  tongue  I  spoke  of,  it 
was  the  attuning  of  the  tongue — the  new 
tune,  with  recent  variations. 

The  exquisite  sarcasm  conveyed  in 
these  last  words  was  received  witli  an- 
other burst  of  laughter.  Brougham 
resumed — 

"The  new  tune,  withrecent  variations,  to 
which  the  noble  viscount's  tolerably  well- 
hung  tongue  had  now  attained.  That  the 
noble  viscount  should  take  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  level  a  charge  at  me,  which  he  knows 
to  be — which  he  must  feel  and  know,  when 
he  comes  calmly  to  reflect  on  it — is  utterly 
and  absolutely,  and,  I  may  add,  notoriously, 
inapplicable  to  me,  produced,  I  must  own,  in 
my  mind,  'lot  of  late  unaccustomed  to  feelings 
of  astonishment,  some  little  de.sree  of  surprise. 
I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said — first,  that 
the  imputation  or  insinuation  that  I  ever,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty,  stooped  to  gloze,  or  to 
bow  before,  or  to  flatterany  human  being,  much 
more  any  inmate  of  a  court,  is  utterly,  absolute- 
ly, and,  I  will  say,  notoriously, without  founda- 
tion. The  next  part  of  the  ini5inuation  is,  if  pos- 
sible, equally  groundless— that,  if  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  having  recourse  to  these  arts,  per- 
adventure  I  should  excel  in  them.  I  want 
no  such  opportunity.  If  I  did,  I  have  the 
opportunity,  I  disdain  it.  No  access  which 
I  have  liad  has  ever,  to  the  injury  of  others, 
to  the  betrayal  of  duty,  to  my  own  shame, 
been  so  abused,  not  even  for  one  instant ;  and 
opportunity  to  abuse  it  I  have,  if  I  were  base 
enough  so  to  avail  myself  of  it." 

Honest,  outspoken,  exceedingly  loved 
by  those  who  knew  him  in  private  life, 
by  men  who,  like  himself,  had  a  con- 
Bcience  and  a  soul,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  tone  he  adopted  in  the  proud 


chamber  of  the  peers  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  wholly  unconciliatory.  In 
urging  upon  the  House  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  he  plainly  told  the 
peers  he  had  condescended  in  coming 
into  their  midst. 

"  Why,  my  Lords,  have  its  authors  nothing 
to  fear  from  democratic  spoliation  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  there  are  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  who  possess,  one  or  two  of  them 
alone,  far  more  property  than  any  two  ad- 
ministrations within  m}'^  recollection,  and  all 
of  them  have  ample  wealth.  I  need  hardly 
say  1  include  not  myself,  who  have  little  or 
none.  But  even  of  myself  I  will  say,  that 
whatever  I  have  depends  on  the  stability  of 
existing  institutions,  and  it  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  the  princely  possessions  of  any  amongst 
you.  Permit  me  to  say  that,  in  becoming  a 
member  of  your  House,  I  staked  my  all  in 
the  aristocratic  institutions  of  the  State.  I 
abandoned  certain  wealth,  a  large  income, 
and  much  real  power  in  the  State,  for  an  of- 
fice of  great  tt  ouble,  heavy  responsibility,  and 
very  uncertain  duration.  I  say,  I  gave  up 
substantial  power  for  the  shadow  of  it,  and 
for  distinction  depending  upon  accident.  I 
ciuitted  the  elevated  station  of  representative 
for  Yorkshire,  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
Commons — I  descended  from  a  position  quite 
lofty  enough  to  gratify  any  man's  ambition  ; 
and  my  lot  became  bound  up  in  the  stabihty 
of  this  House.  Then  have  I  not  a  right  to 
throw  myself  on  your  justice,  to  desire  that  you 
will  not  put  in  jeopardy  all  I  have  now  left  ?  " 

He  often  pretty  distinctly  glanced,  in 
his  speeches,  at  the  wreck  and  ruin  which 
must  almost  inevitably  pass  over  a  man's 
moral  nature  before  he  could  succeed  asa 
placeman,  as  in  tlie  following  paragraph  : 

Talk  of  '-midnight  oil  "  and  the  "  sweat  of 
the  brow  1 "  Will  this  avail  a  man  under  the 
present  system?  Why,  a  man  may  waste  all 
the  oil  in  his  cruets,  and  he  may  waste  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  until  there  is  no  more 
sweat  to  come  out  of  it,  and  all  this  wiU 
avail  him  nothing ;  he  mu4  go  to  tlie  poor- 
house,  he  must  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief, 
unless  he. can  render  himself  acceptable,  not 
to  the  public,  but  to  the  minister  of  the  day, 
and  obtain  a  place.  Even  getting  a  place 
will  avail  you  nothing  if  you  wish  to  remain 
conscientiously  in  office ;  for  if  you  happen 
to  diifer  from  the  minister  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  take  the  liberty  of 
slating  your  opinion,  out  of  office  you  go, 
and  you  get  no  pension,  because  you  have 
not  held  it  long  enough.  No  ;  you  nmst  put 
your  conscience  under  a  bushel,  you  must 
shut  your  eyes  to  all  abuses,  you  must  render 
yourself  quite  acceptable  to  the  Grovernment 
for  three  years,  otherwise  you  will  lose  your 
place  and  your  chance  of  pension. 
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We  think  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
Brougham  was  thorouglily  honest  when 
he  expressed,  again  and  again,  liis  ex- 
uh-ation  at  his  escaj^e  from  the  slavery 
of  office  :  indeed,  men  to  whom  such 
ambitions  are  pre-eminently  attractive, 
especially  when  the  ambition  is  accom- 
panied by  almost  matchless  power, 
usually  find  little  difficulty  hi  realizing 
it.  Brougham  had  been  preceded  by 
Eldon,  whose  tenacity  for  office  was 
ludicrously  proverbial.  It  is  said  that 
of  him  Brougham  had  exclaimed,  "Do 
you  think  that  he  would  resign  his  of- 
fice? that  he  would  quit  the  great 
seal  ?  Prince  Ilopenlo  is  nothing  to  the 
man  who  could  effect  such  a  measure  ; 
a  more  chimerical  dream  never  entered 
the  brain  of  a  distempered  poet."  In 
a  similar  vein  of  extraordinary  sarcasm 
he  ridiculed  the  patience,  courage,  and 
forbearance  from  all  selfish  considera- 
tions with  which  that  old  man  clutched 
the  seals  of  power,  avowing  his  belief 
"that  the  old  Lord  Chancellor  consid- 
ered that  in  the  seals  he  held  an  estate 
for  life."  Brougham,  on  the  contrary, 
in  his  great  Liverpool  speech,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  his 
orations,  whether  for  the  grandeur  of  some 
of  its  climaxes,  its  passages  of  personal 
vindication,  its  glances  at  the  character 
of  great  statesmen,  or  its  little  lights  of 
autobiography,  poured  out  the  following 
exultation  over  his  liberation  from  office  : 

If  it  were  not  somewhat  late  in  the  day 
for  moralizing,  I  could  tell  of  the  prerogatives, 
not  so  very  high, — the  enjoyments,  none  of 
the  sweetest, — which  he  loses  who  surren- 
ders place,  oftentimes  misnamed  power.  To 
])e  rt'Sponsible  for  measures  which  others 
control,  perchance  contrive ;  to  be  charge- 
able with  leaving  undone  things  which  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  had  all  the  desire  to 
do,  without  the  power  of  doing ;  to  be  com- 
pelled to  trust  those  whom  he  knows  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy ;  and  on  the  most 
momentous  occasions,  involving  the  interests 
of  millions,  implicitly  to  confide  in  quarters 
where  common  prudence  forbade  reposing 
a  common  confidence ;  to  have  sclieuies 
of  the  wisest,  the  most  profound  policy 
judged  and  decided  on  by  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  most  frivolous  of  human  beings,  and 
the  most  generous  aspirations  of  the  heart  for 
the  happiness  of  his  species,  chilled  by  frowns 
of  the  most  selfish  and  sordid  of  his"  race : — 
these  are  among  the  unenviable  prerogatives 
of  place, — of  w^hat  is  falsely  called  power  in 
this  country ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if  there  be  not 


others  less  envi.ibL'  still.  To  be  planted 
upon  the  eminence  from  whence  he  must  see 
the  baser  features  of  human  nature,  un- 
covered and  deformed;  witness  the  attitude 
of  climbing  ambition  from  a  poiirt  whence  it 
is  only  viewed  as  creeping  and  crawling,  tor- 
tuous and  venomous,  in  its  hateful  path;  be 
forced  to  see  the  hideous  si.^ht  of  a  naked 
human  heart,  whether  throbbing  in  the  bosom 
of  the  great  vulgar,  or  of  the  httle,  is  not  a 
very  pleasing  occupation  for  any  one  who 
loves  his  fellow-creatures,  and  would  fain 
esteem  them ;  and,  trust  me,  that  he  who 
wields  power  and  patronage  fur  but  a  little 
month,  shall  find  the  many  he  may  try  to 
serve  furiously  hating  him  for  involuntary 
failure — while  the  few  whom  he  may  succeed 
in  helping  to  the  object  of  all  their  wislies, 
shall,  with  a  preposterous  pride  (the  most 
unamiable  pnrt  of  the  British  character),  seek 
to  prove  their  independence  bysliowing  their 
ingratitude,  if  they  do  not  try  to  cancel  the 
obligation  by  fastening  a  quarrel  upon  him. 

Yet  to  even  all  this  I  might  have  reconciled 
myself,  from  a  desire  to  further  great  meas- 
ures, and  from  the  pleasure  which  excitement 
gives  to  active  mind?,  or,  if  you  will,  fiom 
the  glory  which  inspires  ambitious  notions 
among  statesmen,  as  well  as  conquerors.  But 
worse  to  be  endured  than  all,  was  the  fetter 
and  the  cramp  imposed  on  one  used  to  inde- 
pendence,— the  being  buried,  while  yet  alive, 
to  the  people's  condition  and  claims, — buried 
in  the  house  of  foi'm  and  etique!te  appointed 
for  all  ministers.  Who,  then,  can  marvel  at 
the  exultation  which  I  feel  to  shake  and  to 
brace  every  fibre  of  my  frame,  when,  casting 
off  these  trammels — bursting  through  the  cere- 
ments of  that  tomb — I  start  into  new  life,  and 
resume  my  position  in  the  van  of  my  coun- 
trymen, struggling  for  their  rights,  and  mov- 
ing onwards  in  the  accelerated  progress  of 
improvement,  with  a  boundless  might  and  a 
resistless  fury,  which  prostrate  in  the  dust  all 
the  puny  obstacles  that  can  be  raised  by  the 
tyranny  of  courts  and  their  intrigues — the 
persecution  of  bigots  and  their  cunning — the 
sordid  plots  of  greedy  monopolists,  whether 
privileged  companies,  or  overgrown  estab- 
lishments, or  corrupt  municipalities? 

In  this  proud  positi(m  I  am  now  placed,  and 
I  have  no  desire  at  all  to  leave  it.  I  am  once 
more  absolutely  free — the  slave  of  no  party — 
at  the  mercy  of  no  court  intrigue -in  the  ser- 
vice of  my  eountry,  and  of  tiiat  only  master. 
Firm  on  this  vantage  ground,  it  must  indeed 
be  an  honest  government,  and  a  strong  one, — 
a  government  which  promises  much  for  the 
people,  and  is  capable  of  accomplishing  much 
of  what  it  promise-, — that  can  ever  tempt  me 
to  abandon  my  independence  in  the  front  of 
my  countrymen,  and  enlist  with  any  ministry 
whatever. 

By  this  resolution  it  woidd  appear  he 
continued  steadfastly  to  abide.     He  was 
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never  reconciled  to  the  party  of  whom 
it  may  jiossibly  remain  doubtful  whether 
he  abandoned  it  or  it  abandoned  him  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  never  became  ren- 
egade:  he  united  himself  with  no  ad- 
verse party,  but  continued  to  faithfully 
fulfil  his  duties  as  a  judicial  peer,  in  a 
manner  eminently  exemplary,  while 
working  in  his  study,  in  the  months  when 
liberate:  1  from  public  labor,  upon  mani- 
fold essays,  many  of  which,  for  their  per- 
fect beauty  of  style,  are  among  the  most 
choice  illustrations  of  elegance  and 
strength  in  the  prose  writings  of  our 
language;  yet,  during  the  brief  period 
he  held  the  seals,  he  effected  more  for 
the  country  than  perhaps  any  other  great 
law  lord  who  ever  entered  Westminster 
Hall.  Eldon  had  allowed  cases  to  accu- 
mulate fearfully,  as  Brougham  had  said 
in  the  speech  we  have  already  quoted. 
"  His  patience  under  the  painful  circum- 
stances of  such  a  protracted  holding  of 
the  seals  of  office,  was  only  rivalled  by 
the  fortitude  with  whicli  he  bore  the  pro- 
longed distress  of  the  suitors  in  his  own 
court."  Brougham,  in  an  amazingly 
brief  time,  heard  and  dispatched  long- 
standing cases  ;  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  did  it,  of  coui-se,  provoked  amazing 
displeasure  among  lawyers;  but  there 
are  nmltitudes  who  think  that  it  is  to  his 
lasting  praise  he  purged  chancery  of  its 
arrears,  in  a  quick,  but  not  at  all  in  an 
unsatisfactory  or  unthinking,  manner. 
He  did  what  was  eminently  wanted  at 
the  time ;  and  it  was  his  boast  that  not 
one  of  his  decisions  as  chancellor,  hastily 
given  as  they  were,  was  reversed  by  an 
ai)i'»eal  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

Brougham  was  so  various  and  omnific 
a  man,  that  merely  to  touch  upon  the 
chief  characteristics  of  his  eminence  is 
quite  impossible.  Few  men  indeed,  who 
have  led  so  active  a  lifie,  who  have  stood 
so  prominently  forward  at  the  head  of 
great  national  affairs,  have  possessed  a 
reputation  so  entirely  separated  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  more  prominent  portions 
of  their  fame ;  but  through  all  depart- 
ments it  Avas  the  useful  which  especially 
claimed  and  captivated  his  attention. 
He  was  eminently  a  child  of  the  under- 
standing ;  his  intellect  was  built  up  from 
the  things  which  are  seen.  His  creed 
upon  things  of  the  mind  and  of  human 
nature  would  probably  be  very  much 
such  a  one  as  Lord  Macaulay  would  have 


sketched.  Indifferent  to  the  powers  and 
graces  of  poetry,  he  could  not  altogether 
have  been  ;  but  with  the  ncAV  races  and 
schools  of  poets  and  poetry,  we  suppose, 
he  had  no  sympathy.  We  believe  he 
was  never  reconciled  to  Byron  ;  if  Jeffrey 
ever  needed  urging  to  renewed  hostility 
to  the  schools  of  AVordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, he  no  doubt  found  a  hearty  backer 
in  Brougham;  and  when  Carlyle  began 
to  contribute  to  the  Edinburgh  those 
magnificent  papers  which  completely  set 
aside  some  of  its  preceding  verdicts  on 
Burns^  on  Richter,  and  on  German  Lite- 
ratxre,  Brougham  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "I  declare  to  you,  if  you  allow 
that  man  to  wn-ite  another  papei-,  I'll 
write  for  you  no  more."  Brougham  be- 
longed to  an  order  of  men  having  little 
sympathy  with,  and  not  disposed  to  place 
among  the  subjects  of  their  close  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  knowledge,  the 
trnnscendentalisms  either  of  metaphy- 
sics, poetry,  or  science.  A  man's  train- 
ing usually  fixes  the  poles  of  his  mind, 
even  when  it  is  boldly  original,  and  when 
it  is  yQt  unable  entirely  to  dominate  his 
whole  character ;  and  the  schools  of 
Scotland,  St.  Andrews,  and  Edinburgh, 
when  Brougham  was  a  youth,  would  not 
prepare  his  intelligence  for  much  appre- 
ciation of  that  large  new  realm  which 
seems  to  have  been  laid  bare  to  more  of 
the  speculative  by  the  teachings  of  Kant, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Cousin  ;  in  our  own 
country  Ave  may  add  Coleridge  and  Car- 
lyle. Following,  hoAvever,  in  the  disci- 
pline to  which  his  mind  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  Avhich  indeed  was  in  harmony 
Avith  all  the  labors  of  his  life,  his  prac- 
tical, sagacious,  and  legal  intelligence, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  visible,  the  tangible,  the  useful.  The 
same  spirit  Avhich  animated  him  in  his 
intercourse  with  such  men  as  Bentham 
and  Romilly  influenced  his  studies  when 
he  left  the  more  public  walk,  or  when 
that  public  Avalk  became  comparatively 
a  sechuled  one,  se}»arated  from  the  noisy 
highAvay  of  politics,  and  reserved  for  the 
feet  of  those  Avho  desired  even  more  to 
see  the  human  mind  informed,  than  the 
poAvers  of  class  i>rivilege  broken  ;  hence 
his  work  in  connection  Avith  mechanics' 
institutes,  which  Avere  to  him  and  to  his 
idea  something  more  resemljling  Avhat 
we  now  know  as  the  people's  college, 
than  that  threat  misnomered  thin<i:  the 
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meelianics'  institute,  hns  usually  become; 
then  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  which  long  squibs  were 
wont  to  satirize  as  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Useless  Knowledge.  Aided 
by  him,  the  first  cheap  periodicals  were 
launched,  and  multitudes  of  those  de- 
lightful volumes  wei'e  published,  which 
first  unrolled  in  a  cheap  fcirm  the  ample 
))age  of  knowledge  to  the  comparatively 
poor.  His  delightful  Essay  on  the  Ob- 
jects, Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of 
Science,  written  in  the  pressure  and 
crowd  of  his  multitudinous  affairs,  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  earnest  words 
addressed  to  the  })eople,  inviting  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  great  subjects, 
which,  while  they  entertain,  instruct, 
and,  while  they  lift  the  mind  above  the 
merely  sensual,  admit  it  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  durable,  the  knowledge  of 
itself,  and  of  beings  like  itself — not  of 
clay — the  beings  of  the  mind.  He  had 
scarcely  left  behind  him  the  toils  and 
misunderstandings  of  the  wool-sack,  be- 
fore he  resumed  his  labors  in  such  de- 
partments as  these,  which  must  have 
been  comparatively  suspended,  and  he 
commenced  the  publication,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sir  Charles  Bell,  of  his  delight- 
ful edition  of  Paleips  Natural  Theology, 
introducing  it  by  a  volume  from  his  own 
pen,  an  introductory  discourse  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Evidences  and  Advantages 
of  the  Study  of  Natural  Theology ,  and 
whatever  may  be  remarked  upon  the 
essay  itself,  from  other  points  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  especial  in- 
terest as  dealing  with  one  department 
of  thought,  to  which  Paley  makes  but 
little,  if  any,  reference  at  all.  Tiie  evi- 
dence arising  from  the  natuie  of  the  hu- 
man mind  itself,  the  notes  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  the 
addition  of  the  papers  on  Animal  Me- 
chanics,  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished 
surgeon,  and  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
render  the  edition  most  complete  and 
valuable.  The  mind  of  Brougham  was 
eminently  fitted  to  see  and  to  appreciate 
the  argument  for  natural  theology ;  nor 
is  it  our  purpose  here  to  remark  upon 
the  argument,  but  simply  to  adduce  this 
piece  of  labor  as  another  illustration,  not 
only  of  his  laboriousness,  but  his  devo- 
tion to  the  useful  and  apprehensible  iu 


all  the  work  to  which  he  set  his  hand ; 
not  in  the  mere  shivish  sense  of  being 
chained  to  all  the  dogmns  of  tiie  school 
bearing  that  name,  but  yet  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct sense  he  was  a  utilitarian.  The 
gospel  of  utility  needed  apostles  when 
Brougham  began  his  career,  and  still  the 
necessity  for  the  question,  cui  bono?  is 
scarcely  worn  out;  we  know  the  ques- 
tion may  be  put  until  it  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  some  of  the  highest  functions 
and  ordinances  of  nature.  Broiigham's 
was  no  sentimental  mind;  he  saw  soci- 
ety covered  with  brushwood,  tlie  thick 
miasma  plantations  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition growing  out  of  antique  absur- 
dities and  abuses,  and  he  went  into  the 
backwoods,  axe  in  hand,  to  clear  and 
sweep  the  ground  free.  Seldom,  ])erhaps 
never,  is  one  high  class  of  faculty  held 
in  conjunction  with  another.  Only  for 
a  moment,  out  of  their  large  lives  of  in- 
tense contemplation,  can  Dante  or  Mi- 
chael Angelo  be  permitted  to  become 
soldiers ;  and  Brougham  was  essentially 
a  man  of  action,  and  he  looked  on  things 
and  men  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
man  of  action  ;  to  have  looked  at  them 
from  another  point  of  view  might 
scarcely  have  widened  and  given  inten- 
sity to  his  own  vision,  while  it  would 
have  assuredly  taken  something  from  the, 
nerve  and  force  of  his  arm.  There  was 
much  in  him  of  the  genius  of  common 
sense  ;  he  discussed,  as  a  public  man,  the 
great  questions  which  arose,  with  a  mind 
informed  by  the  common-sense  view  ;  he 
brought  amazing  genius  to  aid  in  all  this  ; 
but,  as  we  look  through  his  opinions 
upon  innumerable  matters,  they  are  seen 
consistently  to  harmonize  in  views  of 
righteousness  and  justice, — even  the  new 
poor  law,  which  at  present  does  need, 
and  must  receive,  a  most  distinctive  at- 
tention and  thorough  emendation,  was, 
when  framed — principally  beneath  his 
vigilance,  and  carried  greatly  by  his 
energy — as  necessary  an  act  as  could 
well  be  conceived  for  correcting  the 
enormous  mischiefs  of  the  old  adminis- 
tration. This  clear  order  of  mind,  like 
his  style  of  oratory,  struggling  into  clear- 
ness through  immense  and  circumvolv- 
ing  folds  of  inquiry  and  doubt,  gave  to 
his  style,  when  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  sat  down  quietly  in  his  study  to 
prepare  his  volumes,  that  translucent 
clearness  which  is  the  great  charm  espe- 
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cially  of  his  biogvaphic  compositions. 
Few  men  could  be  selected  as  move  dis- 
tinctly and  comprehensively  represent- 
ing their  time  than  Lord  Brougham ; 
but,  copious  as  were  the  papers  which 
appeared,  when  it  Avas  found  he  had 
passed  away,  scarcely  any  very  adequate 
appreciation  was  pronounced  from  any 
pen  ;  he  had  very  much  ceased  to  be  the 
man  of  influence  and  action.  A  man 
cannot  be  very  obviously  active  or  per- 
haps influential  at  ninety  years  of  age. 
We  have  not  written  this  paper  w^ith  any 
such  vain  and  foolish  idea  as  that  Ave 
may  supply  such  lack  of  competent  criti- 
cism ;  we  have  been  rather  desirous  of 
recalling  the  apparently  fleeting  memo- 
ries to  the  claims  the  departed  venerable 
orator  and  philosopher  has  upon  the 
gratitude  of  our  time.  Certain  it  is  that 
from  his  works  may  be  found  strongly 
expressed  convictions  on  many  of  those 
matters  which  at  present  are  topics  of 
public  interest,  while  most  of  those  doc- 
trines which  are  now  considered  to  be 
un wrought  with  the  conditions  of  our 
national  greatness,  received  his  warm 
and  ardent  support  and  championship, 
before  they  became  things  settled. 

Of  Brougham  as  a  novehst  we  have 
no  space  to  speak.  One  novel  certainly 
.emanated  from  his  pen — Albert  Lwzel. 
He  probably  was  dissatisfied  with  it ; 
for  he,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  did 
his  utmost  to  withdraw  it  from  circula- 
tion ;  nor  was  this,  pi'obably,  any  fitting 
field  for  the  development  of  his  powers. 
Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed 
that  the  orator,  philosopher,  statesman, 
judge,  philanthropist,  and  writer  quietly 
passed  away  in  sleep,  on  Thursday  night. 
May  7th,  1868,  apparently  without  any 
struggle  or  pain ;  he  was  iipon  the  thresh- 
old of  completing  his  ninetieth  year.  It  is 
probable  that  before  long  some  monu- 
ment, we  trust  a  Avorthy  one,  Avill  be 
erected  to  his  memory  ;  like  the  noble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  his  great 
rival.  Canning,  Ave  trust  it  may  stand  con- 
spicuously to  adorn  that  spot  which  is  as 
the  field,  the  very  camjnis  'inartius  of  the 
contending  masters  of  statesmanship  and 
eloquence  ;  but  the  foremost  feeling  with 
us,  as  this  great  career  closes,  is  the 
sense  of  forgetfulness  and  almost  obli- 
vion which  passes  over  the  recollection 
of  acts  once  so  constantly  on  the  hps  of 
men.     In  the  memory  of  a  great  man 
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AA^e  lose  the  nice  points  which  Avent  to 
make  up  his  fame,  and  see  him  simply 
as  a  whole,  and  receive  the  report  of 
him  Avithout  the  power  to  enter  into 
those  items  which  made  him  famous. 
Few  Avill  remember  that  multitudes  in 
England,  in  1812,  believed  that  to  him 
the  peace  and  commerce  of  England 
Avere  indebted  for  their  salvation  in  an 
hour  of  groat  peril,  and  that  by  efforts 
he  put  forth,  not  in  combination  Avith 
any  political  party.  Few  Avill  be  at  all 
aAvare  of  the  floods  of  pamphlets  poured 
from  the  press  against  him  as  question 
after  question  emerged,  and  especially  in 
his intrcpidendeavors  to  correctthe  enor- 
mous abuses  of  the  charities  of  England  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  few  Avill  knoAv  that  for 
these  and  such-like  .exertions  the  Qnar- 
terly  Revieio  j^roved  him  to  be  at  one 
time  an  Ahitophel,  and  at  another  and 
later  period  employed  its  pages  for  the 
purpose  of  running  a  parallel  between 
his  character  and  that  of  Judge  JeftVeys, 
in  his  judicial  career ;  as  few  Avill  care  to 
inquire  Avhat  are  the  consequences  of  his 
revioAV  of  Dr.  Young's  Theory  of  Light. 
Only  this  is  known,  a  man  has  passed 
away,  Avho,  perhaps,  has  filled  in  his  time 
a  larger  spliere,  wl\,ether  by  the  work 
he  did  or  Avhat  men  said  and  feared 
about  that  Avork,  than  any  other  man  of 
his  epoch.  He  only  lived  so  long  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  Avere  those  who 
forgot  entirely  what  they  owed  to  him  ; 
Avhile,  on  the  other  Avere  those  who  came 
to  suppose  that  what  he  had  greatly 
effected  for  them,  they  had  effected  for 
themselves. 
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AnTHOU  OF  "  SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM,"  ETC.,  ETC. 

TuERE  are  certain  problems  in  astro- 
nomy Avhich  have  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily solved,  though  they  seem  at  first 
sight  to  present  no  features  of  special 
difficulty,  or  even  to  be  quite  similar  in 
character  to  other  problems  which  have 
been  found  easy  of  solution.  For  exam- 
ple, astronomers  Avere  for  a  long  time 
unable  to  determine  the  Avcight  of  the 
planet  Mercury ;  and  the  estimate  now 
accepted  is  far  from  being  a  satisflictory 
one.  Similar  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered in  the  attempt  to  estimate  the 
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weight  of  Venus  and  Mar8.  Yet  tlicse 
ure  the  nearest  of  the  planets;  and  Jn- 
])itev,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune, 
which  are  so  much  farther  from  us,  have 
long  since  been  accurately  weighed.  We 
liave  seen,  also,*  that  the  features  of 
Mars — his  oceans,  continents,  and  polar 
ice-caps — have  been  satisfactorily  deline- 
ated, while  those  of  Venus,  our  nearest 
neighbor  among  the  planets,  remain  al- 
together unknown.  Again,  we  have 
learned  what  elements  exist  in  many  of 
the  fixed  stars,  although  the  nearest  of 
these  bodies  is  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  times  farther  from  us  than  the 
svui ;  yet  we  know  nothing  of  the  phy- 
dical  constitution  of  the  jilanets,  or  even 
of  our  near  neighbor  the  moon. 

Amongst  other  problems  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  insoluble,  is  that  of 
determining  whether  the  stars  have  any 
motion  directly  towards  or  from  the 
earth. 

We  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  stars' 
transverse  motions,  because  these  result 
in  an  apparent  change  of  place.  And  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  star's  distance,  the 
knowledge  of  its  apparent  transverse 
jnotion  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  real 
rate  (in  miles  per  year)  at  which  the  star 
is  speeding  onwards  through  celestial 
space.  It  has  been  noticed,  for  instance, 
that  a  certain  star  called  61  Cygni  has 
an  annual  motion  so  considerable  that  in 
nbout  350  years  the  star  would  be  shift- 
ed over  a  space  in  the  heavens  equal  to 
the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Now  it 
happens  that  this  star  is  one  of  the  few 
with  whose  distance  from  us  we  are  ac- 
quainted. In  foct,  so  far  as  observation 
has  yet  gone,  this  star  is  nearer  to  us 
than  any  in  the  northern  heavens. 
Knowing  the  star's  real  distance,  we  can 
translate  the  star's  ai)parent  motion  into 
real  transverse  motion  in  miles  }»er  an- 
num. When  this  has  been  done,  it  re- 
sults that  the  star  is  moving  over  nearly 
1,450  millions  of  miles  annually,  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
sight.  This  motion  is  equivalent  to 
about  forty  miles  per  second. 

But  the  star  may  really  be  moving 
much  more  rapidly  through  space.  For 
besides  this  transverse  motion,   it  may 

*  See  Eclectic  Magazine  for  October :  "Lands 
and  Seas  of  another  World." 
New  Series.— Vol,  Vm.,  No.  6. 


have  a  motion  of  approach  or  recession 
Avith  respect  to  the  earth.  A  motion  of 
this  sort  would,  of  course,  produce  no 
cfi'ect  on  the  star's  apparent  j)osition. 
The  only  effect  it  could  have  would  be 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  star's  appar- 
ent brightness.  But  so  enormous  is  the 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars  that  no  effect 
of  this  sort  could  be  expected  to  take 
place.  For,  let  us  suppose  that  61  Cygni 
is  approaching  us  at  the  rate  above  as- 
signed to  the  star's  ti'ansverse  motion — 
that  is,  at  the  rate  of  1,450  millions  of 
miles  in  a  year.  This  space,  enormous  as 
it  seems,  scarcely  exceeds  the  tifty-thou- 
sandth  part  of  the  star's  distance ;  so 
that  in  a  thousand  years  the  star  would 
not  be  nearer  to  us  by  more  than  one- 
tiftieth  part  of  its  present  distance. 

It  seems,  therefore,  quite  ho])eless  to 
look  for  information  respecting  any  mo- 
tions of  this  sort  among  the  fixed  stars. 
For  if  no  evidence  of  motion  towards  or 
from  us  can  be  detected  in  the  case  of  a 
body  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  near- 
est among  the  fixed  stars,  it  is  still  less 
likely  to  be  afforded  in  the  case  of  other 
stars. 

Yet  the  problem  here  presented  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  whose  solution  we  have  to 
record.  The  manner  in  which  the  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  is  deserving  of  care- 
ful study.  We  shall  have  to  make  some 
preliminary  remarks,  which  at  first  sight 
seem  scarcely  to  bear  on  the  subject  wo 
are  dealing  with. 

It  is  known  that  light  travels  in  a  sc- 
ries of  waves  of  extreme  minuteness, 
and  propagated  with  extreme  velocity 
through  an  ethereal  medium  which  oc- 
cupies all  space  and  the  interstices  of 
solid  bodies.  We  know  little  of  the 
habitudes  of  this  ethereal  medium  ;  in 
fact,  we  only  know  of  its  existence 
through  its  quality  of  transmitting  light 
and  heat.  So  long  as  light  and  heat 
were  supposed  to  travel  directly  from 
the  sun  and  stars  to  the  earth,  the  exis- 
,  tence  of  a  fluid  occupying  the  interstellar 
and  interplanetary  spaces  could  hardly 
have  been  suspected.  But  the  case  is 
different  now  that  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  has  been  established.  For,  just 
as  the  transmission  of  the  tidal  wave 
from  the  Southern  Ocean  to  our  own 
shores  is  an  evidence  (and  would  be,  of 
itself,  a  sufficient  evidence)  tliat  the 
waters  which  v»'ash  our  shores  commuai- 
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cate  wltli  the  southern  seas,  so  the  fact 
that  li<jfht- waves  from  the  sun  and  from 
|,he  stars  reach  our  eai'th,  affords  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  hiedium  in  which 
they  travel  occupies — without  break  or 
interruption — the  interplanetary  and  in- 
terstellar spaces. 

The  waves  of  light  are,  as  we  have 
said,  exceedingly  minute.  It  has  been 
proved  that  their  average  length  is  about 
the  fifty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  But 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and 
light-waves  of  different  length  produce 
light  of  different  colors.  There  are  some 
light-w:ives  so  long  as  tlie  forty-thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  :  waves  of  this 
length  produce  red  light.  There  are 
others  so  short  as  the  sixty-thousandth 
ifeft  of  an  inch :  waves  of  this  length 
produce  violet  light.  Waves  of  the  av- 
erage length  produce  green  light.  And 
we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  is 
doubtless  the  reason  why  green  light  is 
so  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  for  the  light- 
appreciating  powers  of  the  eye  are  called 
into  fuller  exercise  in  dealing  with  waves 
belonging  to  either  extreme. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  there  are 
sudden  limits  to  the  length  of  the  waves 
we  are  dealing  with.  Just  as  there  are 
sounds  which  are  too  grave  or  too  acute 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  ear,  so  there 
are  light- waves,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
there  are  forms  of  light  which  the  eye 
has  no  power  to  appreciate  as  light. 
Such  Avaves  produce  effects — heating, 
actinic,  and  chemical,  but  the  eye  does 
not  recognize  them  as  light- waves. 

Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  180,000 
miles  per  second,  and  the  question  may 
here  arise — and  will  be  found  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
our  paper — whether  waves  of  different 
length  travel  at  the  same  rate.  This 
question  must  be  answered,  it  should 
seem,  in  the  affirmative.  For,  since  light 
takes  nearly  an  hour  in  travelling  fi'om 
Jupiter  to  us,  it  would  follow,  if  there 
were  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
rate  at  which  tlie  longer  and  shorter ' 
light-waves  travel,  that  the  satellites  on 
emerging  from  eclipse  would  not  appear 
white.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
longer  light-waves  travelled  fastest,  then 
a  satellite  immediately  after  eclipse 
vyould  appear  red,  and  gradually,  ns 
light  of  the  other  colors  of 'the  spectrum 
came  to  reinforce  the  red  light,  the  color 


of  the  satellite  would  change  fi-om  red 
through  orange,  buff,  fawn-color,  and 
flushed  wliite  to  pure  white.  Similarly, 
if  the  shorter  light- waves  travelled  ftist- 
est,  the  color  of  the  satellite  would 
change  from  violet  through  indigo,  olive, 
russet,  and  greenish  white  to  pure  white. 
As  no  such  changes  occur,  we  may  as- 
sume with  considerable  confidence  that 
light-waves  of  different  length  travel  at 
the  same  rate. 

We  now  have  to  consider  a  circum- 
stance which  maybe  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  If  we  imagine  a 
stout  swimmer  m-ging  his  way  amidst  a 
wave-tossed  sea,  or  rather,  amidst  a  sea 
crossed  by  a  succession  of  long  rollei's,  we 
shall  see  that  according  to  the  direction 
of  his  motion,  he  would  be  apt  to  form 
a  different  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  waves  were  travelling.  It  is  clear 
that  in  the  case,  only,  of  his  swimming 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
wave-fronts,  would  the  waves  seem  to 
pass  him  at  their  true  rate.  If  he  swam 
facing  tliem  they  would  seem  to  travel 
more  quickly,  and  if  he  swam  with  them 
they  would  seem  to  travel  more  slowly, 
than  they  would  if  he  were  at  rest. 
Now,  if  he  were  not  to  consider  his  own 
motion  lie  would  be  led  by  these  varying 
appearances  to  form  varying  estimates, 
not  merely  of  the  velocity  of  the  waves, 
but  of  their  breadth.  The  faster  the 
wave-crests  jjassed  him,  the  narrower 
would  the  waves  appear  to  be,  and  vice 
versd. 

It  is  obvious  that  similar  considera- 
tions apply  to  any  system  of  vraves 
whatever.  Take,  for  instance,  the  waves 
in  air  which  produce  sound.  These 
travel  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,200  feet  per 
second.  If  a  soimd  be  maintained  at  a 
given  ^5/i!c7t — -that  is,  by  air-waves  of 
given  length — this  sound  will  ap|)enr  to 
vary  in  pitch  according  as  the  auditor 
is  at  rest,  or  moving  towards  or  from  the 
source  of  sound — if  only,  in  the  latter 
cases,  the  observer's  rate  of  motion  bears 
an  appreciable  proportion  to  the  rate  at 
which  soiuid  travels.  It  was  stated  by 
the  late  Professor  Niehol  of  (Glasgow 
that  the  experiment  has  actually  been 
tried.  "  On  the  railway  uniting  Utrecht 
with  Maarsen,  were  placed  at  intervals 
of  something  upwards  of  a  thousand 
yards  thi-ee  groups  of  musicians,  who  re- 
mained  motionless  during  the  requisite 
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period.  Another  musician  on  tlic  rnil- 
\v:iy  sounded  at  intcrvols  one  unifoi'm 
Tiole,  and  its  effects  on  tlie  ears  of  the 
stationary  musicians  liave  been  fully  pub- 
lished. From  these  certainly — from  the 
recorded  changes  between  grave  and  tlie 
more  acute,  and  vice  versd,  confirming 
oven  manerically  what  the  relative  velo- 
cities might  have  enabled  one  to  pre- 
dict— it  appeal's  justifiable  to  conclude 
that  the  general  theory  is  correct,  that 
the  note  of  any  sound  may  be  greatly 
modified  if  not  wholly  changed  by  the  ve- 
locity of  the  individual  hearing  ii,''^ 
or,  he  should  have  added,  by  the  velocity 
of  the  source  of  sound  itself. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  consideration 
to  light-waves.  We  must  first  consider 
the  velocity  of  light.  It  will  appear,  at 
first  sight,  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
orb  in  the  celestial  spaces  should  be 
moving  with  a  velocity  bearing  an  ap- 
preciable relation  to  the  enormous  velo- 
city with  which  light  travels.  Even  the 
velocity  of  Gl  Cygui — about  40  miles  per 
second — would  almost  be  7'est  as  com- 
pared with  a  velocity  of  180,000  miles 
per  second.  We  may  compare  the  rela- 
tion between  these  unequal  velocities  to 
that  between  the  velocity  of  the  swiftest 
express  tiain  and  a  velocity  of  about 
twenty  yards  per  hour,  or  one  foot  per 
minute — a  velocity  scarcely  exceeding 
that  of  the  snail.  If,  therefore,  we  sup- 
posed the  star  6lCygni  to  shine  with  light 
having  a  constant  vmve-length^  in  other 
words,  with  monochromatic  light,  we 
could  not  expect  to  detect  any  difference 
in  the  color  of  its  light  on  account  of 
any  motion  the  star  may  have  towards 
or  from  the  earth. 

But  a  consideration  connected  with 
the  words  we  have  italicized  i-enders  the 
solution  of  our  problem  in  this  way  al- 
together hopeless.  Returning  to  our 
swinmier,  if  waves  of  every  possible 
length  between  certain  limits  were  pass- 
ing him,  and  he  were  only  capable  of 
noticing  tliose  which  seemed  to  lie  be- 
tween much  narrower  limits  of  length, 
it  would  clearly  make  no  difference 
whether  he  swam  with  or  against  the 
course  of  the  waves.  And  this  case  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  that  of  the  ob- 
server on  earth.  The  astronomer,  M. 
Doppler,  who  first  suggested  that  the 
colors  of  the  stars,  and  especially  of 
certain   double  stars,  might  depend  on 
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tlie  stars'  motions  of  recess  or  approach, 
omitted  to  take  this  important  circum- 
stance into  consideration.  If  we  as- 
sumed that  a  star  were  approaching  us 
so  rapidly  that  the  waves  of  red  light 
were  apparently  reduced  in  length  so  as 
to  pioduce  the  effect  of  orange  light, 
then  the  orange  part  of  the  star's  light 
would  pioduce  the  effect  of  yellow  light, 
the  yellow  of  green,  the  green  of  blue, 
the  blue  of  indigo,  the  indigo  of  violet, 
and  lastly  the  violet  part  of  the  light 
would  become  inappreciable.  So  far, 
then,  there  seems  to  be  a  change— in  the 
loss  of  all  the  red  part  of  the  light.  But 
as  it  is  certain  that  there  are  light-waves 
of  greater  length  than  those  which  pro- 
duce red  light,  and  that  these  waves  by 
being  apparently  shortened  could  be- 
come appreciable  to  the  sight  and  give 
the  effect  of  red  light,  we  see  that 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  change 
whatever  in  the  color  of  the  light  re- 
ceived Ironi  a  star  moving  towards  us 
even  at  the  tremendous  rate  indicated 
by  our  supposition. 

Thus  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the 
solution  of  our  problem  than  we  were 
before. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  light 
received  from  the  sun  and  stars  which 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  and  which  has 
led  to  a  very  satisfactory  and  trustworthy 
solution  of  the  difiicult  problem  we  have 
been  dealing  with. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  solar 
spectrum  is  crossed  by  a  multitude  of 
dark  lines  parallel  to  each  other  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  spec- 
trum. These  lines  are  arranged  in  so 
complex  a  manner  that  each  of  the 
stronger  lines,  and  every  grouji  of  faint 
lines,  is  distinctly  recognizable.  Thus 
physicists  speak  of  the  strong  line  F  in 
the  green  part  of  the  spectrum,  of  the 
double  line  D  in  the  orange  part  of  the 
spectrum,  of  the  group  of  seven  lines  in 
such  and  such  a  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  so  on.  These  lines  never  vary  in 
arrangement  or  position.  Correspond- 
ing lines  are  seen  in  the  spectra  of  the 
stars ;  the  spectra  vary  among  themselves, 
but  each  spectrum  remains  constant  as 
respects  tlie  arrangement  of  its  distinc- 
tive lines.  But  note  also  that  although 
different  stars  have  different  spectra,  yet 
these  variations  arise  merely  from  the 
fact  that  certain  lines  are  present  in  one 
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spectrum  aud  wanting  in  another,  or 
vice  versd.  The  lines  which  do  appear 
are  the  same  lines  which  have  been 
measured  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Thus 
a  physicist  will  say — In  the  spectrum  ot 
such  and  such  a  star  the  lines  B,  D,  and  F 
are  well  seen  ;  the  existence  of  C  and  E 
is  suspected,  but  these  lines  are  very 
faint ;  Gr  and  H  are  not  seen.  He  knoios 
that  these  lines  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  either  because  he 
lias  carefully  estimated  their  position, 
or  because  he  has  brought  the  star's 
spectrum  into  direct  comparison  with 
the  spectra  of  certain  terrestrial  elements 
in  which  these  lines  appear. 

Xow  here  we  have  at  once  a  most 
delicate  means  of  detecting  stellar 
movements  of  approach  or  recess.  If 
in  the  spectrum  of  a  star  we  can  see  a 
recognizable  group  of  lines,  or  a  line  re- 
cognizable by  its  strength,  and  if  in  any 
way  we  can  prove  that  this  line  does 
not  hold  the  exact  position  which  it  has 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  then  the  change 
of  position  must  be  looked  upon  as  due 
to  the  star's  motion  towards  or  from  the 
earth.  The  shifting  of  the  spectrum 
bodily,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  produces 
no  change  whatever  in  the  star's  color^ 
brings  all  the  lines  into  new  positions, 
and  any  one  line,  marked  enough  for 
ready  examination,  suffices  as  well  as  a 
hundred  to  determine  the  existence  of 
such  a  change. 

We  need  hardly  say,  however,  that 
the  inquiry,  even  under  these  favoi'able 
circumstances,  is  one  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy. In  the  ordinary  prismatic  spec- 
trum the  change  of  position  would  be 
wholly  inappreciable,  and  the  eminent 
physicist  who  has  just  succeeded  in 
solving  the  problem  in  the  case  of  the 
star  Sirius,  had  to  make  use  of  a  spec- 
troscope having  a  dispersive  power  seven 
times  as  great  as  that  of  a  single  equi- 
angular prism  of  crown  glass  in  order 
sufficiently  to  magnify  the  variation  in 
question.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Iluggins, 
came  to  the  examination  of  the  problem 
we  are  considering  with  a  large  amount 
of  experience  in  spectroscopic  researches; 
yet  it  was  a  problem  of  such  extreme 
difficulty  that  much  time  was  expended 
and  many  experiments  were  made  before 
he  could  conduct  his  inquiry  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

Mr.   Huggins   first    satisfied   himself 
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that  a  certain  conspicuous  line  in  the 
spectrum  of  Sirius  corresponds  to  the 
line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  This  line 
also  appears  as  a  bright  line  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  of  hydrogen.  The 
spectra  of  Sirius  and  of  incandescent 
hydrogen  were  then  brought  side  by 
side  for  direct  comparison.  With  the 
powerful  dispersing  spectrosco])e  made 
use  of  by  Mr.  Huggins,  the  line  F  in  the 
spectrum  of  Sirius  was  found  to  be  se- 
parated by  about  one  two-hundred  and. 
fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  from  the  corre- 
sponding line  in  the  spectrum  of  hydro- 
gen. The  displacement  was  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrunr,  so  that  it 
indicated  a  motion  of  recession  between 
the  earth  and  the  star. 

Now  the  displacement  having  been 
measured  very  accurately  we  are  enabled 
to  calculate  the  rate  at  which  Sirius  is 
receding  from  the  earth.  The  observed 
alteration  is  found  to  indicate  a  reces- 
sion at  the  rate  of  41 '4  miles  per  second. 
But  we  must  consider  the  earth's  mo- 
tion also,  because  she  moves  so  rapidly 
around  the  sun  as  largely  to  affiact  the 
apparent  motions  of  recess  or  api>roach 
which  the  stars  may  have  with  I'espect 
to  her.  She  travels  around  her  orbit  at 
a  mean  rate  of  about  eighteen  miles  [)er 
second.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Huggins's 
observation  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion  was  such  that  she  was  receding 
from  Sirius  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
miles  per  second.  Deducting  this  velo- 
city from  the  total  rate  of  recession,  it 
results  that  Sirius  is  receding  from  llie 
earth  at  the  rate  of  about  29.V  miles  per 
second,  or  about  930  millions  of  miles 
annually. 

Two  circumstances  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  before  we  can  look 
upon  the  actual  motion  of  Sirius  as  de- 
termined. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sun, 
with  his  system  of  attendant  orbs,  is 
speeding  through  space  at  the  rate  of 
150  millions  of  miles  per  year.  And  it 
happens  that  the  point  in  space  towards 
which  the  sun  is  moving — which  lies  in 
the  constellation  Hercules,  is  almost  ex- 
actly opposite  the  constellation  Canis 
Major  in  which  the  star  Sirius  is  situated. 
Therefore  we  must  diminish  the  above 
mentioned  motion  of  recession  by  iu!arly 
the  Avhole  amount  of  the  sim's  proper 
motion,  leaving  to  Sirius  a  ^>roji?t:r  motion 
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of  recession  of  about  780  millions  of 
miles  per  ammni. 

Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  trans- 
verse proper  motion  of  Sirius.  It  follows 
from  Henderson's  estimate  of  the  dis- 
tance of  Sirius  (lately  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe)  that 
the  star  has  a  transverse  motion  of 
about  450  millions  of  miles  per  annum. 
Combining  this  motion  M'ith  the  star's 
motion  of  recession  we  deduce  an  actual 
velocity  through  space  of  upwards  of 
one  thousand  millions  of  miles  in  a  year, 
or  about  thirty-three  miles  per  second. 

But  it  is  i-ather  tiom  what  is  jn-omised 
than  fi-om  the  information  which  has 
actually  been  obtained,  that  the  process 
of  inquiry  so  successfully  pursued  by 
Mr.  Iluggins  derives  its  chief  interest. 
Doubtless  the  discovery  that  the  bright- 
est star  in  the  heavens  is  speeding  on- 
ward Avith  so  enormous  a  velocity 
through  space  is  in  itself  well  deserving 
of  our  attention.  But  if  it  shall  become 
possible— and  we  see  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  which  should  prevent  it — 
to  determine  in  the  same  manner  the 
motions  of  recession  or  approach  of  all 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  then 
we  shall  have  a  fund  of  knowledge  from 
which  many  most  important  facts  re- 
specting the  economy  of  the  stellar 
system  cannot  fixil  to  be  deduced. 

For,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the 
knowledge  Avhich  astronomers  had  al- 
ready gleaned  respecting  stellar  motions, 
and  the  use  to  which  they  had  applied, 
that  knowledge. 

They  had  obtained  exact  estimates  of 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars  — or 
what  is  termed  their  proper  motion — 
upon  the  celestial  sphere.  But,  at  first 
sight,  these  estimates  appear  almost 
valueless,  so  far  as  our  views  respecting 
the  true  motions  of  the  stellar  universe 
are  concerned.  For,  first,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  motion  thus  in- 
dicated in  any  case  might  in  reality  be 
l)ut  a  small  portion  of  a  star's  true  mo- 
tion. And  further,  unless  a  star's  dis- 
tance be  known,  the  determination  of 
the  proper  motion  aflTords  no  indication 
whatever,  even  respecting  the  star's 
true  transverse  motion.  Now  there  are 
not  twenty  stars  in  the  whole  heavens 
whose  distances  from  us  have  been  esti- 
mated in  any  roay,  and  there  are  not 
ten  whose  distances  can  be  said  to  have 


been  satisfactoi'ily  determined.  Nor  is 
there  much  jirobability  that  the  list  will 
ever  be  greatly  extended.  For,  the 
distances  of  the  fixed  stars  are  so  enor- 
mous that  the  jjowers  of  our  best  instru- 
ments and  the  skill  of  our  best  observers 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  obtain — even 
in  a  few  fav()ral)le  instances — any  infor- 
mation whatever  respecting  the  minute 
and  almost  evanescent  shifting  of  posi- 
tion on  which  the  determination  of  a 
star's  distance  depends. 

And  yet,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
imperfect  information  afforded  by  the 
stars'  apparent  pro])er  motions,  astrono- 
mers have  been  able  to  deduce  one  of 
the  most  interesting  astronomical  dis- 
coveries yet  effected.  They  have  learned 
that  the  sun  with  his  attendant  system 
is  speeding  onwards  through  space,  in  a 
certain  direction  which  they  have  been 
able  to  assign,  and  at  a  rate  of  no  less 
than  150  millions  of  miles  per  annum. 
A  law  also,  affecting  the  general  system 
of  stellar  motions,  has  been  guessed  at^ 
and  has  been  considered  by  many  emi- 
nent astronomers  to  be  supported  by 
sufficiently  satisfactory  evidence.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  proper  motions 
of  the  stars  indicate  a  vast  series  of 
orbital  motions  around  a  point  in  space 
which  does  not  lie  very  far  from  the  star 
Alcyone — the  principal  star  of  the  Plei- 
ades. I  am  not  putting  forward  this 
supposed  law  as  standing  by  any  means 
on  a  similar  basis  with  the  fact  of  the 
sun's  onward  motion  through  space. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  the  researches  on 
which  the  law  has  been  founded  aie  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  establish  such  an 
hypothesis.  But  what  I  wish  to  dAvell 
upon  is  the  circumstance  that  the  ob- 
served proper  motions  of  the  stars,  im- 
perfect as  is  the  evidence  they  afford, 
have  yet  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  im- 
portant fact,  and  have  led  to  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  a  yet  more  impor- 
tant law  of  stellar  motion. 

But  now,  if  the  method  which  Mr. 
Huggins  has  begun  to  apply  should  be 
extended  to  all,  or  even  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fixed  stars,  what  impor- 
tant conclusions  may  we  not  hope  to  see 
deduced  from  such  observations  !  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  motions  of  the 
stars  directly  towards  or  from  us  are 
quite  as  significant  as  their  transverse 
motioHs;  secondly,  we  shall  know  more 
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about  the  former  motioni«  than  we  liave 
ever  been  able  to  learn  about  the  latter  ; 
and,  lastly,  neither  kind  of  knowledge, 
considered    separately,    could    possibly 
lead  to   such   satisfactory  results  as  we 
may  hope  to  gather  from  the  knowledge 
of    the    actual    motions    of    the    stars 
through  space.     There  now  really  seems 
a  promise  that  one  day  something  may 
come  to  be  learned  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  the  sidereal  mechanism.     The 
constellations   which   now    seem    to   be 
scattered  without  discernible  law  over 
the  vault  of  heaven  may  be  forced,  per- 
haps, to  reveal  to  us  their  secrets,  the 
law  of  organization   which  binds  them 
into   a   system,   the  paths   along  which 
their  component  stars  have  been  travel- 
ling before  they  reached  their  present 
position,   and  those  along  which   they 
are    to    travel    for   many  future   ages. 
Meantime,   long    processes    of    patient 
labor   and    systematic    observation   lie 
before  the  astronomer.     Not  in  our  day, 
nor,    pei-chance,   for  many  generations, 
will  the  Copernicus  of  the  stellar  system 
appear;  and  for  him   astronomers  will 
have  to  lay  up  during  those  long  years 
a  rich  store  of  materials.    "  How  much," 
says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  is  escaping  us  ! 
And  how  unworthy  is  it  in  them  who 
call  themselves  philosophers  to  let  the 
grand  phenomena  of  nature — those  slow 
but  majestic  manifestations  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  God — glide  by  unnoticed, 
and  drop  out  of  memory  beyond  reach 
of  recovery,  because  we  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  note  them  in  their  unobtru- 
sive and  furtive  passage  ;  because  we  see 
them  in  their  every-day  dress,  and  mark 
no  sudden  change,  and  conclude  that  all 
is    dead  because  we   will  not  look  for 
signs  of  life,  and  that  all  is  uninteresting 
because  we  are  not  impressed  and  daz- 
zled!     To  say,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "that 
every  individual  star  in  the  Milky  Way 
is  to  have  its  place  determined  and  its 
motion  watched,  would  be  extravagant ; 
but  at  least  let  sam})les  be    taken— at 
least  let  monographs  of  parts  be  made, 
with    powerful    telescopes    and    refined 
instruments — that  we  may  know  what 
is  going  on  in  that  abyss  of  stars  where, 
at  present  imagination  wanders  without 
a  guide." 
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THE  INC  AS. 
Concluded  from  page  1204. 

The  ancient  Peruvians  belies  od  in  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  as  well  as  a 
futtire  state  of  the  soul,  and  the  effuct  of 
this   belief    was   to    produce    in    them 
habits    of  great  personal  cleanliness;*   ■ 
not  a  hair  fell,  nor  was  a  nail  pared,  but 
all   was  preserved  with  a  jealous  care 
about  their  persons  or  their  dwellings. 
But   the  manner  in  which  they  buried 
their  dead  and  embalmed  their  corpses 
—especially  those  of  their  Incas— shows 
us  that  to  them  there  was  a  glory  of  the 
body  as  well  as  a  glory  of  the  soul,  in- 
separable  perhaps    the    one    from  the 
other.     The  deceased  Incas  were  depos- 
ited in  the  principal  part  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  in  Kcusco,  embalmed  and 
covered   with   their  gala  dresses,  each 
Avith  a  rich  sceptre  in  his  right  hand. 
The  Coyas,  queens,   or  love-wives    (al- 
Avays   the    sisters   of   the   Incas)    were 
also   embalmed    in    like    manner,    and 
placed  in  that  part  of  the  temple  dedi- 
cated  to   the    Sun's   bride,    the   Moon. 
The  royal  exequies  were  very  imposing. 
Thev  arranged  the  corpse  with  mtxch 
pom'p  in  the  temple  before  the  image  of 
the  Sun ;  sacrificed  to  it  for  three  days 
the  best  of  all  they  had— of  gold,  silver, 
corn,  and  coca  ;  and  during  four  moons 
the  subjects  daily  mourned  the  death  ot 
their  sovereign.      Each  quarter  of  the 
city  went  out  to  the  fields  with  fla2;s, 
arms,  robes,  and  other   royal   insignia, 
singing  the  deeds,  wisdom,  and  great- 
ness of'  the  royal  dead;  and  tins    cere- 
mony was  repeated  at  each  aimiversary 
of  his  death,  and  at  each  full  moon  cer- 
tain persons   repeated,  amid  tears   and 
sobs,  tnournful  dirges  and  dithyrambio 
praises  relative  to  their  lost  Inca.     Ac- 
coi-ding  to  Fray  Marcos  de  Miza,  in  his 
"  Rites  and  Cei-emonies  of  the  Indians," 
the   Scyris   or   Kings    of    Quito    weie 
buried 'in   a  large  'sepulchre  or  family 

*  If  it  is  a  universal  law  that  the  fall  into  cor- 
ruption is  deep  in  proportion  as  the  stage  pre- 
viously reached  iu  civilization  was  higii,  then  tliis 
cliarra  of  personal  cleanliness  must  have  been 
great,  for  nothing  can  be  more  repulsively  fillhy 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Peruvians  of  the 
present  day  live.  They  seldom  or  never  wash 
themselves,"'and  the  only  wnter  which  ever  touches 
the  face  and  head  of  young  children  for  many 
years  is  that  which  they  receive  at  baptism. 
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vault,  made  of  stones,  in  a  quad  ran  i^-nlnr 
and  pyramidal  form,  so  coveix'd  with 
pebbles  and  sand  that  it  looked  like  a 
miniature  liill.  The  door  opened  to  the 
east,  elosed  with  a  double  Avail,  and  was 
only  opened  on  the  death  of  one  of  their 
royal  number.  We  find  in  them  their 
embalmed  corpses  arranged  in  order 
with  their  royal  insionin,  and  such  trea- 
sure as  the  monarch  had  commanded  to 
be  interred  with  him.  Over  each  was  a 
cavity  or  small  niche,  where  was  found 
a  vessel  of  clay,  stone,  or  metal,  contain- 
ing small  stones  of  divers  colors  and 
shapes,  which  denoted  liis  age,  and  the 
years  and  months  of  his  reign.  The 
mode  of  burying  the  vassals  was  differ- 
ent in  all  the  different  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  In  some  parts  they  deposited 
them  in  the  natural  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains, on  terraces  of  rocks,  or  in  the 
sand ;  in  oven-shaped  tombs  made  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  tombs  constructed 
of  stones,  square  or  oval,  or  in  the  form 
of  obelisks,  which  some  travellers  have 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  tri- 
umphal Incarial  monuments.  In  what- 
ever way  they  were  buried,  the  Peru- 
vians arranged  their  corpses  always  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  in  an  attitude  of 
intense  repose,  the  face  turned  to  the 
west,  with  provisions  of  azua  wine,  corn, 
and  coca,  to  be  ready  on  their  awaking. 
Whether  the  ancient  Peruvians  em- 
balmed their  corpses,  or  whether  they 
owe  their  good  preservation  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  climate  so  conducive  to  natu- 
ral mummification,  is  not  difficult  to 
answer  by  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  exhumed  bodies  in 
the  rainless  zones  of  the  coast,  or  the 
embalmed  bodies  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
art  of  embalming  had  reached  a  degree 
of  perfection  among  the  Peruvians  which 
very  much  surpassed  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, since  it  is  not  known  that  among 
any  other  nation  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
body  remained  perfect,  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth,  and  the  features  of  the  face 
unaltered. 

And  with  that  final  ceremony  we  may 
appropriately  close  this  brancli  of  our 
inquiries  with  an  extract  from  the  will 
of  one  of  t)ie  Spanish  conqtiistadores^ 
which  will  serve  as  an  epitaph  for  our 
departed  Incas,  which,  although  we 
know  it  to  be  not  as  minutely  true  as  it 


has  led  some  to  infer,  yet  shows  how  it 
was  possible  for  an  observer  to  be  moved 
on  the  first  acquaintance  he  made  with 
these  people  : 

"  We  found,"  are  the  words  of  Captain'Man- 
cio  Sierra  de  Leguizamo,  "  these  kingdoms 
governed  in  such  wise  as  that  througlioiit 
them  there  was  not  a  thief,  nor  idler,  nor  a 
vicious  man  ;  neither  was  there  any  adulter- 
ous or  bad  womnn.  The  lands,  the  moun- 
tains, the  mines,  the  pastures,  the  houses,  the 
woods,  were  governed  and  divided  in  such 
manner  as  that  each  man  knew  and  kept  to 
his  own  estate.  There  were  no  lawsuits 
about  property.  The  affairs  of  war  did  not 
hinder  those  of  commerce,  nor  tho?e  of  com- 
merce those  of  agriculture.  In  everything 
there  was  concert  and  arrangement,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest  matter.  The  Incas 
were  feaied,  obeyed,  and  loved,  as  a  wise 
race  of  great  ability  in  government."  * 

As  affording  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
government  of  the  Incas,  we  may  ad- 
duce a  few  of  the  princii)al  laws  by 
which  not  only  the  city  of  Kcusco,  but 
the  whole  kingdom,  from  Quito  to 
Arauco,  and  from  Titicaca  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  was  governed  : 

I.  The  nmnicijyal  law  treated  of  the 
special  duties  belonging  to  each  tribe 
and  nation.  It  would  not  only  have 
been  the  height  of  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
it  would  have  been  folly,  leading  to  re- 
volt, for  one  and  the  same  law  on  all 
subjects  to  be  issued  to  all  tribes  alike, 
Avithoiit  regard  to  their  climate,  their 
natural  productions,  their  language  and 
traditions.  These  latter  the  Incas  were 
careful  in  presei'ving  and  guarding  to 
the  people,  and  it  was  this  wise  provision 
which  obtained  for  the  kingdom  its 
wide-spread  fame. 

II.  The  agrarian  lani  treated  of  the 
distribiition  of  lands.  These  were  divi- 
ded into  three  }u-incipal  portions — the 
first  for  the  sun  or  divine  worship,  the 
second  for  the  people,  and  the  third  for 
the  Inca  and  the  necessities  of  the  state. 
The  lands  for  the  people  were  redivided 
every  year. 

III.  The  co7nmon  kno — not  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  in  contradistinction  to  writ- 
ten law — but  the  la^v  which  regulated 
the  labor  of  the  people  wlien  working  in 
common  together  in  building  bridges, 
roads,  aqueducts,  fortresses,  and  palaces. 

*  Calancha.  ^^Crmiica  Moralizma  del  Orden  d/- 
S.  Au-gtisiin."  Barcelona,  1G38,  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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IV.  The  laic  of  brotherhood,  which 
treated  of  tlie  mutual  help  each  gave  to 
his  neighbor  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
ground  or  the  building  of  houses. 

V.  The  law  of  mitachanacuy,  which 
is  difficult  to  explain  in  one  word.  It 
really  means  each  one  in  his  turn,  and 
regulated  the  labor  and  the  time  when  it 
was  to  be  given  by  difterent  provinces, 
tribes,  lineages,  and  individuals,  in  the 
construction  of  public  works. 

VI.  Tlie  laio  of  economy,  which 
treated  of  ordinary  personal  expenses, 
and  prescribed  simplicity  in  dress  and 
in  food.  This  law  also  provided  that 
two  or  three  times  each  month  the  in- 
habitants of  each  town  should  dine 
together  in  public,  and  in  presence  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  department,  who 
then  put  them  through  their  military 
exercises  and  presided  at  their  games, 
;ind  that  with  the  special  object  of  recon- 
ciling enemies,  extirpating  all  rancors, 
and  securing  neighborly  peace. 

VII.  Tlie  Poor  Law. — Poverty  was 
unknown  in  Kcusco  and  throughout  the 
empire,  and  idleness  was  punished  as  a 
crime.  This  law  provided  that  the  lame, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  the  infirm 
and  decrepit,  should  be  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  and  also  that  two  or 
three  times  a  month  these  poor  folk 
should  be  brought  to  join  in  the  public 
festivals,  so  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
public  rejoicings  they  might  for  a  while 
forget  their  indi\idual  miseries  and  j^ri- 
vations,  and  at  the  same  time  be  assured 
of  the  sympathy  of  their  kind.  An 
officer  called  the  Oncocamayoc  was 
specially  appointed  to  carry  out  this  law. 

VIII.  The  law  of  hospitcdity  pro-\'i- 
dcd  that  all  strangers  and  travellers 
passing  through  a  town  or  city  should 
tae  accommodated  at  the  public  expense. 
For  Avere  they  not  all  brethren,  sei-ving 
one  king,  and  worshipping  one  and  the 
same  God  ? 

IX.  The  laio  of  households  Y>rQscYihed 
the  amount  of  labor  to  each  person. 
Even  children  above  five  years  old  were 
put  to  some  kind  of  occupation,  in  what 
might  be  termed  a  sort  of  infant  work- 
shop. The  infirm,  also,  according  to 
their  strength,  had  to  be  occupied  in 
something  which  added  to  the  general 
store.  The  people  were  also  required  to 
dine  and  sup  with  the  d.)ors  of  their 
houses  open,  so  that  the  officers  of  the 


temple,  in  passing,  might  have  free  ac- 
cess to  them,  and  see  that  everything 
was  done  decently  and  in  order.  If  any 
were  found  living  in  dirt  and  laziness 
they  were  publicly  whipped  on  the  arms 
and  feet,  whilst  those  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  cleanliness  and  general 
excellence  of  character  were  publicly 
rewarded. 

Besides  those  laws,  they  had  also  cer- 
tain maxims  repeated  among  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  remind  us  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Israelites — such  as 
"  Abhor  idleness  and  lying," — "  Do  not 
steal," — "  Do  not  commit  adultery,"  and 
"  Ama  pictajms  truanuchijKjuicku  " — 
"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  These 
laws  and  maxims  are  some  of  the  evi- 
dence which  prove  the  progress  the 
Incas  had  made,  and  when  they  are 
added  to  that  material  progress  in  the 
industrial  and  fine  arts  which  their  mon- 
uments and  the  reliques  of  their  past 
grandeur  prove,  our  investigations  into 
the  origin  of  their  civilization  become 
highly  interesting,  and  we  must  seek  for 
other  solutions  of  the  cause  of  their  over- 
throw than  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  given  to  us. 

We  have  heard  of  the  "  conquests" 
of  the  Incas,  as  if  the  successors  of 
Manco  Khapac  were  to  be  included  in 
the  weary  list  of  those  who  gloried  in 
"  the  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood 
and  guile," — with  even  the  Pizarros  and 
Almagros,  Avho  forged  the  sword  of 
Spain  from  the  treasures  stolen  out  of 
the  palaces  and  temples  of  Peru.  The 
Incas  conquered  great  tribes  and  war- 
like races  simply  by  subduing  the  earth 
— planting  cornfields,  and  building  great 
granaries.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen 
some  of  these  vast  storehouses  in  the 
awful  mountain  ranges  of  the  Cordille- 
ras, or  on  the  hot  ribs  of  the  desert  of 
Atacama,  where  rain  never  falls,  have 
had  the  conquest  of  that  continent  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  rather  with  the 
policy  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  than  with  the 
plundering  treacherous  adventure)  sol'the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  A  century  after  the 
di^ath  of  Manco  Khapac,  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  south  of 
Kcusco,  was  added  to  the  kingdom.  It 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  conquests,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  last  great  conquest 
the  Incas  made,  which  was  that  of  the 
great  rival  kingdom  of  Quito.     There  is 
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little  doubt  but  that  Titicacn,  with  its 
flocks  and  herds,  its  gold,  silver,  its 
mighty  buildings,  its  wondrous  statues, 
its  architecture  and.  agriculture,  were 
all  known  to  Manco  Kliapac,  and  that  it 
was  by  his  direction  it  was  first  added 
to  the  realm.*  It  was  an  old-established 
comitry,  abounding  with  vast  treasure, 
but  the  inhabitants  had  f^illen  into  abo- 
minable idolatries  and  unnatural  crimes. 
It  was  not  a  land  of  gentle  sunshine, 
vines  and  olives,  like  that — 

"  Where  the  gold-orb'd  orange  grows  ;  " 

but  rather  a  land  of  storms,  where  every- 
thing is  on  the  vastest  scale,  and.  most 
appalling  aspect ;  where  bare  n;gged 
mountains,  as  if  dragged  up  from  the 
central  fires  of  the  earth,  reach  to  the 
sky,  whose  snow-covered,  tops  seem  like 
far-off  clouds  ;  where  the  winds  rage 
like  wild  beasts,  and  the 

"  Useful  trouble  of  tlie  rain  " 

is  there  changed  into  and  called  "a  tor- 
ment ;  "  where  the  lightning  like  burning 
arrows  split  the  rocks  asunder,  and  the 
thunders,  loud  and  awful,  are  never  for- 
gotten by  those  who  have  once  heard 
them,  and  seen  the  desolation  and  death 
which  occur  in  the  region  where  they 
prevail.  And  the  soil,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, Avas  not,  excepting  in  the  deep- 
sheltered,  valleys,  very  genial,  for  the, 
earth,  for  the  most  part,  excepting  its 
defiant  mountains,  looks  like  a  poor  dis- 
tracted thing — bare,  shrivelled,  and 
hard  ;  and.  yet  this  was  the  new  land 
first  added  to  our  ancient  kingdom. 
There  were  some  fruitful  valleys  shel- 
tered from  the  storms  and  heats,  and 
rapid  changes,  to  intense,  deadly  cold  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  not  a  land 
of  promise,  or  a  place  to  sit  down  in  and 
enjoy  life.  But  it  was  thickly  populated 
with  a  people  further  advanced  in  the 
industrial  arts  than  the  PeruviaTis ;  a 
people,  however,  whose  moral  degrada- 
tion was  such  that  it  would  pollute  the 
very  air  to  mention  it.  On  that  account 
they  were  of  course  easily  overcome.  It 
Avas  not  difficult  to  "  conquer  "  such  a 
people,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  con- 
quering ;  but  it  was  anything  but  easy 
to  conquer  the    difliculties  of  the  way 

*  One  of  tlie  early  trarlitions  of  the  Pcrimans 
was  that  ilanco  Kliapao  and  Mama  Ocllo  first 
came  from  the  Lake  of  Titicaca. 


frona  Kcusco  to  Titicaca  ;  to  bridge  the 
great  rents  in  the  mount.iins,  ])rovide 
Avater  in  the  hard  barren  ])lains,  and 
shelter  for  many  thousands  of  men  and 
animals  from  the  prevailing  storms,  and 
to  maintain  a  constant  communication 
Avith  the  imperial  city.  It  was  anytliing 
but  easy  to  teach  these  people  the  laws 
of  the  Incas,  establish  their  household 
customs,  and  teach  the  practice  of  house- 
hold virtues,  and  the  royal  language  as 
well ;  but  all  this  that  one  man  did  in  his 
own  reign.  This  was  a  bloodless  con- 
quest, as  were  nearly  all  tlie  early  con- 
quests of  the  first  five  or  six  Incas.  In 
one  case,  a  bog  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, greater  than  Chat  I\Ioss,  inter- 
vened between  the  Inca  and  a  Avarlike, 
numerous  tribe,  who  held  themselves  se- 
cure against  the  reforming  forces  of 
these  Children  of  the  Sun  ;  for  many  a 
fiei'ce  battle  Avas  fought  for  the  right  of 
enslaving  as  many  women  as  possible, 
and  robbing  as  many  men  as  they 
pleased,  by  the  Andian  savages ;  but 
the  Inca,  anticipating  the  genius  and 
practical  skill  of  our  own  George  Ste- 
phenson, prepared  to  carry  a  firm  road 
over  that  bog,  which  he  did,  first  by  lay- 
ing down  a  network  of  suckers,  upon  that 
a  strong  wicker-work  of  osiers,  and  then 
building  on  this  a  stone  way  some  six  feet 
broad,  and  a  yard  high.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  an  incredibly  short  time,  not- 
Avithstanding  its  length,  the  Inca  work- 
ing at  it  AAdth  his  own  hands.  And  when 
the  barbarous  people  on  the  other  side 
saw  the  approach  of  those  "  royal 
beavei's,"  they  gave  themseh^es  up  for 
lost.  But  they  Avere  pardoned,  and 
saved  ;  and  the  "  conquered  "  tribes  kept 
that  road  in  repair  through  three  cen- 
turies, a  symbol  of  their  salvation,  and  a 
link  which  connected  them  Avith  the 
city  of  their  deliverance.  The  same  re- 
sult followed  the  bridging  of  the  Apuri- 
mac,  a  river  whose  steep,  precipitous 
banks  are  like  walls,  three  hundred  feet 
high.  The  dwellers  on  the  opposite 
banks,  in  pure  admiration  and  wondei-, 
as  at  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  sun, 
when  they  saAV  the  Inca  march  across 
that  river  as  if  treading  on  the  air,  came 
and  bowed  down  in  adoration. 

The  conquests  of  the  Incas  Avei'e  fre- 
quently ctmsummated,  and  sometimes 
begun,  by  a  method  altogether  unique  of 
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the  respective  territories  occupied  by 
each  ;  but  always  when  the  nature  of  the 
climate  was  in  both  instances  the  same. 
This  was  done  wlien  any  symptom  of 
revolt  showed  itself,  or  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  settling  the  country. 

If  we  would  appreciate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Incas,  and  know  how 

"  By  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rusjged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good," 

and  learn  a  few  of  the  mighty  things  they 
did  in  the  shortest  possible  time  in 
bringing  a  given  people  into  order, 
peace,  quiet,  and  making  them  a  wealth- 
producing  people,  we  could  not  do  better 
than  ]:)ropose  to  ourselves  the  imaginary 
peopling  and  governing  of  the  Austra- 
lias  from  Kcusco  instead  of  from  London, 
and  by  the  ancient  Peruvians  instead  of 
by  modern  Europeans.  The  "  conquest  " 
of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  for  example 
— which  has  been  trying  to  get  itself 
governed  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  which  is  further  from  that  de- 
sirable consummation  at  this  moment 
than  it  has  ever  been — would  have  com- 
menced, not  with  shooting  down  the 
aborigines,  nor  in  stealing  their  lands, 
but  in  opening  the  hearts  of  those 
swarthy  and  repulsive-looking  wretches, 
"^vho,  if  not 

"  The  hairy  eclipse  of  a  manhood  divine," 
were  doubtless  looked  upon  by  us  as 
only  so  many  apes,  and  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  They  would  have  been 
treated  by  the  Incas  as  men,  and  saved 
into  men  by  a  diviner  nature  stooping- 
down  to  their  level  and  raising  them 
up  to  its  own  ;  their  lands  would  have 
been  secured  to  tliem  ;  and  if,  from  lack 
of  numbers  or  intelligence,  it  was  be- 
yond their  power  to  cultivate  those 
lands  and  make  them  yield  their  natural 
increase,  that  lack  would  have  been 
supplied,  but  always  holding  the  claims 
of  the  original  occupiers  of  the  soil  as 
pre-eminent,  and  calling  it  by  their  name. 
Under  the  licneficent  rule  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  (the  true  Eliases  of  the 
West*),  their  numbers  would  have  in- 
creased, their  lands  improved,  and  the 
peculiar   nature  of  their  wealth,  what- 

*  The  mission  of  tho  Baptist  Wfis  to  be  as 
"  Elias,"  ;i\,  .  iho  Sun.  John  was  therefore  the 
perponiQcatiou  of  tho  Sun's  power  on  earth,  the 
idea  being  the   same  as  that  expressed  subso- 


ever  it  might  be,  amplified  a  hundred- 
fold. Theii-  very  climate — if  that  were 
needed — would  have  becni  changed  like- 
wise. Indeed,  a  better  country  to  illus- 
trate the  intelligence  and  power  of  the 
Incas  could  not  be  named  than  that  of 
Australian  Victoria — the  Miss  Ivilman- 
segg  of  all  our  colonies.  It  is  rich  in  roll- 
ing grass  plains,  on  which  millicms  of 
wool-beaiing  animals  thrive  wondrously, 
but  half  the  year  it  is  burnt  up  with  the 
fervent  heat  of  an  almost  tropical  sun,, 
whilst  at  other  times  it  is  bathed  in  deep- 
water  floods.  Its  gold-fields  are  numer- 
ous and  rich,  but  lack  of  water  makes 
the  working  of  many  of  them  unpro- 
ductive. It  could  grow  corn  and  wine 
and  oil  enough  to  supply  itself  and  the 
entire  continent  of  "  New  Holland,"  and 
yet  oftentimes  wheat  has  been  40/.  a  ton, 
and  wine  impossible  to  any  but  the  I'ich. 
Many  times  have  upland  farms  and  sta- 
tions been  ravaged  by  spontaneous  fires, 
and  Melbourne,  its  capital,  half  sunk 
under  irrepressible  floods.  The  crumbs  of 
gold  which  have  fallen  from  rich  dig- 
gers' wash-pans,  and  left  by  them  un- 
sought in  the  soil,  have  been  sought  by 
thousands  of  a  harmless,  industrious 
race,  who  have  been  reviled  and  ill- 
treated  by  a  dominant  people  as  those 
Avho  might  one  day  "  be  too  many  for 
them ; "  and  at  the  time  when  Lord 
Elgin  was  hammering  for  the  admission 
of  Englishmen  and  English  commerce  at 
the  gates  of  the  Flowery  Land,  and 
forcing  his  way  into  it  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  we  were  making  each  China- 
man who  entered  the  golden  gates  of 
Victoria  pay  10/.  a  head  for  tlie  pi-ivilege 
of  helping  to  develop  her  riches.  So 
that  these  four  things — the  preservation 
and  increase  of  native  races  ;  the  in- 
crease of  arable  and  pastoral  cultivation  ; 
the  storing  of  and  distribution  of  water  ; 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  settle- 
ment of  new  races,  accompanying  tliat 
settlement  with  abundant  means  of  pro- 
tection— in  every  one  of  which  instances 
we  have  signally  fiiiled,  the  Incas  were 
supremely  successful.  In  dealing  witli 
water,  which  maybe  either  the  obedient 
servant  of  man,  or  one  of  his  direst 
despots,  the  Incas  manifested  a  rare  iu- 


qiiently  by  the  Samaritans  in  regard  to   Peter 
(Acts  viii.  10),  "  This  man  is  the  Great  Power  of 

God." — Liinaii's  Ancient  Faiths. 
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telligencG  and  a  loving  oberlioncc  to  the 
common  laws  of  nature  and  the  dictates 
of  common  sense ;  wlierever  any  waste 
of  it  occurred,  there  was  danger  to  be 
provided  against,  as  well  as  loss  to  be 
prevented  ;  and  so  they  set  bounds  to  it, 
and  ])ut  it  under  bolt  and  lock  and  key. 
With  all  the  march  of  art  and  science, 
and  nearly  four  centuries  in  advance  ot 
experience,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
Incas  in  this,  and  indecision  and  inca- 
pacity still  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the 
golden  colony,  where  the  water-flood 
continues,  not  the  slave,  but  the  master 
of  man.  These  were  the  conquests  of 
the  Incas,  and  it  Avas  thus  that  Kcusco 
became  the  "joy  of  the  wdiole  earth" 
— a  city  of  palaces. 

All  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article  contain  rich  contributions  to  the 
study  of  the  language  of  our  ancient 
kingdom,  and  as  that  language  is  col- 
lected, the  past  history  of  that  wonder- 
ful people,  who  have  no  written  records. 
of  their  own  by  which  to  vindicate 
themselves,  will  be  collected,  and  that 
part  of  their  history  which  we  have  at 
present  will  be  better  mulerstood.  Ri- 
vero,  the  only  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy antiquarian  the  modern  repub- 
lican "Peruvians  ever  had,  associated 
with  Dr.  J.  J.  von  Tsclmdi,  has  given 
us  the  best  analysis,  and  Fray  Ilonorio 
Mossi  the  best  collection  of  words  and 
phrases,  up  to  the  present  time.  One  of 
the  best  evidences  we  can  produce  of  the 
scanty  justice  which  has  been  done  to 
the  Incas  and  their  rule,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ignorance  in  which,  comparatively 
speaking,  we  are  still  left  of  the  lan- 
guage they  employed.  We  are  told 
in  the  Autiquedades — 

"  "With  respect  to  whatever  analogy  sub- 
sists belween  the  words  of  the  American  lan- 
guages and  those  of  the  old  continent,  that 
from  between  eight  and  nhie  thousand  Ameri- 
can words,  07ie  only  could  be  found  analogous 
in  sense  and  sound  to  any  word  of  any  idiom 
of  the  old  world,  and  that  in  two-fifths  ot 
those  words  it  was  necessary  to  violate  the 
sound  to  find  the  same  meaning." 


A  startling  statement,  which  in  all  prob- 
ability will  not  now  hold  good,  since  the 
philological  labors  of  Messrs.  Turner 
and  Rigg,  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  have  appeared.  Again,  it  is 
declared  by  our  authors  that  the  Inca 
word  for  the  Sun,  Inti,  unquestionably 


deiives  its  origin  from  the  Snnscrit  root 
IndJi,^  to  shine,  to  burn,  to  flame,  and 
which  is  identical  with  the  East  India 
word  Indra^  the  sun,  which  statement 
has  been  flatly  contradicted  by  Ameri- 
can philologis's.  Apart  from  tliese,  and 
one  or  two  other  minor  questions  of  dis- 
pute, the  analysis  of  the  Qquichua  and 
Moxo  grammars  will  be  found  highly 
instructive.  We  are  told  that  in  the 
continent  of  South  America — that  is, 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Cape 
Horn — there  may  be  found  from  two 
hundred  and  eighty  to  three  himdred 
and  forty  languages,  of  which  fonr-iifths 
are  composed  of  idioms  radically  difler- 
ent,  which  may  be  true  ;  but  the  writer 
of  this  article  has  met  with  Indians  at 
the  equator,  some  of  whose  words  and 
the  construction  of  Avhose  sentences  were 
precisely  identical  with  those  of  the  des- 
ert of  Atacaraa,  the  inland  city  of  Chu- 
quisaca,  and  the  silver  mountains  of  Po- 
tosi.  The  grammars  of  the  Moxo  and 
Qquichuan  languages  are  not  difiicult  of 
access,  and  copies  ai'e  to  be  found  in  the 
Bi-itish  Museum.  The  people  speaking 
those  languages  were  adjacent  to  each 
other,  but  there  is  a  striking  difference 
in  the  sense  and  sound  of  the  languages 
they  spoke.  Thus  the  Qquichuan  has 
a  complete  declensi(m  formed  by  means 
of  certain  particles  placed  after  the  noun, 
while  the  Moxo  has  strictly  no  declen- 
sion, and  is  obliged  to  form  the  cases  by 
a  periphi-asis  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  da- 
tive, which  is  often  formed  by  the  aid  of 
the  future  tense  of  the  substantive  verb. 
Again,  the  Qqnichua  has  primitive  per- 
sonal nouns,  and  also  possessive  pro- 
nouns quite  distinct  from  the  personal, 
and  these  are  always  insei)arable  from 
the  noun,  and  always  placed  after  it,  or, 
if  used  in  the  conjunction  of  a  vei'b,  they 
take  the  place  of  a  personal  pronoun  to 
the  verb.  The  Moxo  has  primitive  per- 
sonal pronouns  identical  with  the  pos- 
sessives,  and  always  ])laced  before  the 
word  used.  The  Qqnichua  has  a  sys- 
tem of  numbers  so  com|)lete  that  any 
arithmetical  quantity  can  be  expressed 
by  them  ;  while  the  JMoxo  has  but  four 
numbers — etc  one,  cqn  two,  nuypo  three, 
triahiri  four;  for  Ave  and  all  beyond  it, 
the  number  must  be  expressed  by  a  pe- 
riphrasis. The  Qquichua  language  has  a 
very  perfect  form  of  conjunction,  and 
the  moods  and  tenses  are  more  complete 
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than  in  many  of  the  most  cultivated  lan- 
guages of  the  Old  World ;  while  the 
'Moxo  has  only  a  single  mood,  the  indi- 
cative, and  two  forms  of  tenses — one 
for  the  present  and  past,  and  the  other 
for  the  future,  which  List  is  at  times 
made  to  serve  in  place  of  an  imperative 
also.  These  few  but  striking  differences 
sufficiently  show  that  these  two  neigh- 
boring idioms  are  both  primitive,  and 
do  not  proceed  from  the  same  root.* 
We  have  mentioned  thus  prominently 
the  Moxo  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
language  of  Cuzco,  because  the  people 
of  Moxo  were  among  some  of  the  most 
advanced  of  the  tribes  conquered  by  the 
Incas,  and  whose  works  of  art  in  mo- 
delling, carving,  and  hammering,  were 
of  exceeding  beauty,  and  their  grammar 
is  one  of  the  few  which  have  been  re- 
duced to  writing.  With  the  mention  of 
one  or  two  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Qquichua  grammar,  and  a  few  of  its 
striking  words,  we  must  close  our  allu- 
sions to  the  ancient  language  of  Kcusco. 
In  writing  two  verbs,  they  conjugated 
both  through  all  their  forms,  so  that  one 
single  word  expressed  three  or  four 
ideas  at  once.  Then  a  double  form  of 
the  first  person  plural  exists  in  the  per- 
sonal and  possessive  pronouns.  The  tii-st 
is  used  Avhen  a  person  includes  in  the 
discourse  himself  and  all  others  present 
connected  either  casually  or  necessarily 
with  the  subject;  the  second  is  used 
when  a  certain  number  is  excluded  from 
the  action  of  which  the  speaker  treats. 
These  two  forms  are  called  the  inclusive 
and  exclusive  plural,  and  are  repeated 
in  the  verb,  if  not  also  in  the  substantive. 
Besides  these  two  plurals,  there  are  a 
species  of  concrete  duals,  as  well  as 
of  exact  duals,  formed  by  means  of  af- 
fixes, which,  united  to  a  substantive, 
signify  the  object  or  person  designated 
by  the  substantive,  with  the  part  or 
member  which  most  naturally  belongs 
to  it,  or  him  ;  for  example,  cosa,  in 
Qquichun,  is  a  husband,  and  tlie  affix 
titin.,  including  the  idea  of  union.  Co- 
santin  means  a  husband  with  his  wife  ; 
Hacha  is  a  tree  ;  hachantin  a  tree  with 
its  roots.  Again,  another  singularity  is 
found  in  that  women  use  different  pro- 
nouns to  those  used  by  men.  A  brother, 
speaking  of  his  sister,  says  panay^  my 

*  "  Antiqiiedades  Peruanas,"  cap.  quiato. 


sister  ;  while  a  sister,  desirous  of  ex- 
jM'essing  the  same  thing,  says  nanay^  my 
sister  ;  so  a  sister,  speaking  of  a  brother, 
says  Imanquey^  my  brother-,  while  to  in- 
dicate the  same  person,  the  brother  says 
tiocsimasiy-lmauqi(ey^  my  brother  ;  a 
lather  says  churiy,  my  son  ;  and  the 
mother  says  kari/mahuay,  my  son  ;  the 
father  says  to  his  daughter,  usiisiy^  my 
daughter  ;  the  mother  calls  her  huarma- 
huahuay,  my  daughter  ;  and  similar  dif- 
ferences run  through  and  distinguish  all 
the  social  relations  of  life,  and  even  dis- 
tinguish if  an  uncle  speaks  according  to 
his  connection  on  the  paternal  or  ma- 
ternal side.* 

We  may  cite  a  few  expressive  words 
and  phrases  of  common  use  in  Kcusco, 
taken  as  they  occur  to  our  recollection. 
Pacha,  the  world  or  the  universe,  sup- 
plied them  with  many  words  significant 
of  the  beginning  and  end  of  time,  the 
use  and  abuse  of  time,  and  the  flight  of 
time;  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
world  ;  man  in  his  moral  and  physical 
state,  and  his  relation  to  the  universe. 
And  they  had  three  words  in  which 
pacha  played  the  chief  part,  wiiich  sig- 
nify "  He  that  hath  power  to  foigive 
sins."  Gold,  ccori,  played  as  important 
a  part  in  their  proverbs  and  poetry  as 
in  our  own,  though  with  a  vast  increase 
of  the  power  of  inflections  over  our  own, 
and  with  two  notable  exceptions  :  they 
had  no  word  for  false  gold  till  after 
the  Spanish  conquest,  nor  could  it  by 
the  aid  of  any  fancy  be  made  to  stand 
for  poison.f  They  also  spoke  of  a 
golden  age,  a  golden  deed,  a  golden 
character,  and  one  who  was  worth  his 
weight  in  gold.  The  dog  was  expressive 
of  similar  .attributes  as  our  own  word, 
"  You  speak  of  me,"  is  one  of  their 
phrases,  "  and  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a 
dog."  The  lion,  puma^  was  noble  and 
honored  ;  and  they  had  an  animating 
shout  with  which  to  cheer  one  another 
at  work:  "O  brave  and  lion-hearted 
workman."  Ripe  fruit  was  associated 
with  Avisdom  and  wise  men.  The  bloom 
of  flowers  expressed  their  admiration  of 

*  "  Antiq.  Peruanas,"  cap.  V. 
\  Tliere  is  thy  gold,  worse  poison  to  men's  souls; 
Doing  more  nnirders  in  tiiis  loathsome  world 
Than  all  these  poor  compounds  thou  mayst  not 

sell. 
I  sell  thee  poison  :  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 

Rom.  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 
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fair  and  bcnntiful  girls.  The  diiwn  of 
tlie  flay  was  tlie  joy  of  hope,  whilst  the 
troubles  of  tlic  heart  were  the  clouds 
and  darkness  of  night.  The  heavens  as 
well  as  the  earth  supplied  them  with 
many  and  mighty  Avords.  The  aca.pana^ 
or  fleecy  clouds  of  the  morning,  as  well 
as  the  early  dew,  ])ictured  for  them  the 
fleeting  nature  of  all  earthly  and  merely 
human  joys,  or  human  strengths  ;  whilst 
liigh  noon  was  the  quiet  power  and  per- 
fection of  a  constant  mind.  Two  words 
expressed  a  threat  of  some  force  :  "  I 
will  give  thee  such  a  blow  as  shall  make 
thee  see  stars  in  daylight."  Pampa^ 
the  plain — the  field;  and  the  former 
gave  rise  to  many  words  expressive  of 
great  humor,  shrewdness,  cleverness, 
and  ability,  as  well  as  the  lowest  social 
degradation.  They  had  also  learnt  from 
their  hard  work  and  constant  industry, 
that  which  all  true  and  great  work 
teaches  all  true  learners,  and  they  had  a 
saying,  "  That  our  faults  choke  our 
virtues  as  weeds  choke  the  corn."  This 
was  the  foundation  of  their  patience, 
their  indomitable  perseverance,  their 
perfect  obedience,  and  their  childlike 
trust ;  and  they  cultivated  virtue  as 
sedulously  as  they  cultivated  the  soil, 
and  knowing  the  one  was  as  hard  to 
clear,  and  as  difiicult  to  keep  clean,  as 
the  other  was  to  gain,  and  keep,  and 
increase.  We  also  come  across  Iw.ump- 
par^  a  triangle  ;  acllu,  learned  in  langua- 
ges— Kallu  (or  Kalyu,  rather,  for  all 
these  words  are  spelt  in  Spanish  by  the 
Peruvian  lexicographers),  the  sagacious 
inventive  man.  IMany  words  were  con- 
structed outof  certain  common  sounds,  as 
kcatatatanu  the  chattering  of  the  teeth  ; 
sicciccicihini,  to  tickle  ;  ci/mimman,  to 
thunder ;  satca,  sharp ;  whilst  to  love 
was  munani  ;  a  kiss,  rnuchani  y  and  a 
babbler  was  a  miii  sapa. 

Our  own  language  has  adopted  a  few 
of  these  words,  as  guina,  or  quinine,  the 
famous  Peruvian  bark,  which  perhaps 
has  cured  more  sick  men  than  all  the 
medicines  of  the  royal  pharmacopoeia 
put  together ;  Inca,  charqiii,  or  rather 
chharqvi,  sim-dried  meat ;  which  is  also 
a  malediction  :  "  May  you,  or  may  I  be 
consumed  ;  "^J6r??//>a,  px/na  ;  soroc/ii,  air 
sickness  \paco^  or  alpaca  ;  vicuna  llama^ 
and  guamcco^  hiianu,  or  guano^  and  coca. 

It  remains  to  be  asked,  and  the 
question   is   one   which   cannot   be  an- 


swered with  any  satisfaction,  except  to 
those  who  have  already  attempted  the 
answer  for  themselves  ;*  how  it  was  that 
a  people  with  such  a  national  life,  such 
natural  defences,  who  were  capable  of 
such  works  as  we  have  described,  whose 
palaces  were  stiongholds,  and  who  had 
an  army  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
men,  that  could  be  moved  at  a  single 
call,  fell,  as  water  falls  that  is  spilt  on 
the  ground,  and  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again,  before  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  not  more  than  seventy  in 
number,  who,  having  surprised  the  usur- 
per Atahuallpa,  at  Cassamarca,  and  dis- 
patched him  with  a  bowstring,  after  a 
reasonable  amount  of  Spanish  treach- 
ery, seized  upon  the  sacred  city  of 
Kcusco,  possessed  themselves  in  a  few 
months  of  the  national  treasure,  which 
had  taken  centuries  to  accumulate,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  and 
turned  all  its  subjects  into  slaves. 

The  simple  truth  will  be  found  to  be 
that  the  Spaniards,  in  obedience  to  the 
greatest  of  their  Incas  since  Manco  Kha- 
pac,  were  received  as  superior  beings, 
whom  that  Inca,  aware  of  tlieir  approach, 
commanded  should  be  obeyed.  When 
Huayna  the  Great,  the  twelfth  Inea, 
heard  of  the  navigation  of  the  sea  by 
those  Viracochas,  as  they  called  the 
Spaniards,  those  sea  gods,  he  believed 
in  the  happy  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
which  up  to  that  time  he  had  affected  to 
treat  with  disdain.  It  had  been  long 
given  out  among  the  Amautas — or  magi, 
and  the  priests — that  the  twelfth  Inca 
would  be  the  last  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Manco  Khapac,  and  that  another  and  a 
greater  people  would  come  and  take 
away  their  name  and  nation.  We  know 
that  these  prophets  of  evil,  who  during 
the  later  years  of  Huayna  Khapac's 
reign,  at  every  sacrifice,  always  found 
the  kidneys  in  the  Avrong  place,  and  the 
heart  of  the  sacrificial  lamb  where  the 
liver  should  be,  greatly  disapproved  of 
the  scepticism  of  Huayna,  of  his  military 
conquests,  of  his  marriage  with  a  second 
love-wife,  not  his  sister — the  Queen  of 

*  This  article  has  exceeded  its  limits,  or  we  had 
intended  to  refer  to  the  collection  of  laws  cited 
above,  as  also  to  more  than  one  metropolitan  police 
resjulation,  which  would  in  themselves  sufBco  to 
prove  that  a  people  so  governed  must  have  been 
a  people  easily  conquered,  as  they  were  already 
a  prey  to  those  who  ruled  over  thorn. 
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Quito— whilst  his  Quoen  in  Kcusco  yet 
lived,  and,  above  all,  his  division  of  the 
Ivitiijdora  between  Atanhuallpa,  the  son 
of  his  Quito  love,  and  Huascar,  the  le- 
gitimate heir  to  the  reahn ;  and  that 
these  priests  of  the  Sun  continued  to  fill 
the  air  with  portents,  and  the  kingdom 
with  rumo!-s,  which  were  aimed  at  Hu- 
avna  and  his  new  court  at  the  Equator. 
We  also  know  how  Huayna  Kiiapac  ful- 
filled his  own  prophecy,  that  he  was  in 
advance  of  all  his  predecessors  in  phy- 
sical knowledge,  and  the  great  roads 
which  he  constiaicted  attest  his  skill  and 
power,  and  that,  unhappily  for  him,  he 
made  the  mistake  of  thousands  of  mag- 
nanimous minds,  by  inferring  that  the 
possession  of  superior  knowledge  is  an 
evidence  of  superior  goodness,  and  of  a 
more  exalted  nature.  He  had  spanned 
the  mountains,  and  brought  Quito  as 
near  to  Kcusco  as  Kcusco  was  once  to 
the  Apurimac ;  but  these  white  and 
bearded  men  of  noble  mien,  Avho  could 
control  the  elements,  make  pathways  in 
the  seas,  and  thunder  leap  from  their 
hands,  were,  he  knew,  as  superior  to  him 
as  he  was  to  the  meanest  of  his  vassals. 
So,  when  his  end  drew  near,  he  called 
his  cliief  men  together,  as  was  the  royal 
custom,  and  gave  them  a  valedictory  ad- 
dress, which  in  this  instance  was  more 
like  tliat  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael (see  Deut.  xxxiii.)  than  anything 
else  in  history.  And  what  Moses  said 
of  Joseph,  so  did  Huayna  the  Great 
speak  of  the  Spaniards.  The  words  are 
reported  by  Francisco  Lopez  de  Goma- 
ra,  c.ip.  115,  who  says  that  Prince  Hu- 
ascar told  them  to  Hernando  de  Soto, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  conqidstadores^ 
and  afterwards  governor  of  Florida,  and 
that  the  prince  declared  them  to  be  his 
father's  very  words.      They  were  these  : 

"  For  many  years  I  have  known  by  revela- 
tion from  our  Father,  that  after  the  reign  of 
twelve  of  his  sons  as  Incas,  there  shall  come 
a  people  new  and  unknown  in  these  parts, 
who  shall  conqaer  this  kinj^dom,  and  many 
other  kingdoms,  and  subject  them  to  their 
rule.  I  suspect  that  these  are  they  of  whom 
we  have  heard  sailing  on  our  seas.  They  will 
be  a  valiant  people,  and  much  better  than  oiir- 
eelvGS.  Now  I  know  that  in  me  is  completed 
the  number  of  the  twelve  Incas,  and  I  tell 
you  tliat  in  a  few  years  after  I  have  gone 
these  people  will  come,  and  accomplish  all 
that  our  Father  has  said  ;  they  will  conquer 
our  kingdom  and  become  its  kings.     I  com- 


mand you,  therefore,  that  you  obey  them  in 
all  things  as  being  supeiior  to  yourselves. 
Their  laws  will  be  better  than  oar  laws,  their 
arms  more  powerful  than  our  arms.  And 
now  be  at  peace,  I  go  to  rest  with  my  Father 
Sun,  who  calls  me  to  himself" 

And  after  saying  these  words  he  died, 
in  the  year  a.  d.  1525,  having  reigned 
fifty  years.  lie  also  commanded  that 
his  heart  should  be  buried  in  Quito,  and 
his  body  "  they  might  carry  to  Kcusco." 
He  was  the  first  of  all  the  Incas  whose 
last  days  were  not  ended  in  the  holy 
city. 

"  I  remember,"  says  the  Inca  historian,  in 
his  Comentarios  Reales^  cap.  xxxii.,  veiy  pa- 
thetically, "  I  remember  one  day  hearing  an 
old  Inca  speak  of  these  things  in  the  presence 
of  my  father,  who  asked  him  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Spaniards  and  how  they  had  conquered 
the  land  so  easily,  and  the  Inca  turned  upon 
him  in  vexation,  as  if  his  people  had  been 
called  cowards,  and  were  only  receiving  the 
reward  of  their  pusillanimity  by  being  sub- 
jected to  Spain,  and  after  repeating  the  last 
words  of  Huayna  Khapac.  he  said,  '  Tliose 
words  were  orir  conquerors.  They  subjected 
us,  and  took  from  us  our  kingdom,  and  not 
the  arms  of  the  Spaniards; '  giving  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  last  words  of  their  kings 
were  always  held  as  binding  upon  them,  but 
how  much  more  those  of  a  king  like  Huayna 
Khapac,  Avhom  they  all  so  much  adored." 

And  the  people  mourned  for  Huayna 
a  whole  year,  and  many  were  the  ser- 
vants and  friends,  men  and  women,  who, 
not  caring  for  this  life  since  he  had  de- 
parted it,  went  down  voluntarily  with 
him  into  the  grave,  and  many  there  were 
afterwards  who  lived  to  repent  that  they 
did  not  follow  their  example. 

There  were  other  causes — apart  from 
the  unparalleled  treachery  of  Pizarro 
and  his  followers — which  helped  the  Pe- 
ruvians in  giving  effect  to  the  fatal  words 
Avhich  had  been  pronounced,  one  of 
whidi  was  the  growing  jealousy  subsist- 
ing between  the  rival  courts  of  Quito 
and  Kcusco  ;  but  that  those  words  were 
the  primary  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Inca's  kingdom  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven 
years  which  intervened  betAveen  the 
death  of  Huayna  and  the  last  deed 
M-hich  doomed  his  race,  the  dark  night 
in  which  the  thief  comes  had  fallen  upon 
the  kingdom. 

Huascar,   a   weak   and  timid  prince, 
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moved  by  the  court  of  Kciisco,  do- 
iiiaiidt'd  lioiiiage  of  Atauhuallpa,  and 
that  Quito,  instead  of  I'eniaitiinjjj  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  kingdom,  sliould 
he  merged  in  that  of  tlie  ancient  king- 
dom as  founded  by  Manco  Kluipac. 
For  five  years  these  brotliers  by  the 
same  fotlier,  though  having  very  dilfer- 
ent  mothers,  had-  hved  and  ruled  in 
peace.  But  now,  not  to  be  subjecteil  to 
the  court  of  Kcusco,  and  doubtless 
urged  on  by  the  dowager-queen  and  tlie 
<lescendants  of  the  ancient  Scyri,  Atau- 
huallpa determined  upon  carrying  war 
into  the  imperial  city,  and,  by  a  success- 
ful stratagem,  made  himself  master  of 
Kcusco,  and  took  Inca  Iluascar  prisoner. 
A  dreadful  and  bloody  slaughter  ensued, 
and  nearly  the  whole  family  of  Huascar, 
root  and  branch,  was  put  to  death,  a  few 
only  escaping  by  flight.  Probably  it 
was  from  that  time  that  his  name, 
which,  with  the  letter  %l  in  the  first  part 
of  it,  signified  fortunate  in  war,  was 
changed  to  what  he  has  ever  since  been 
called,  Atahuallpa,  or  a  game-cock,  in- 
stead of  Atauhuallpa.  After  that  slaugh- 
ter of  the  royal  family,  Atahuallpa 
retired  on  Cassamarca,  a  mountain  ])al- 
ace  midway  between  Kcusco  and  Quito, 
and  a  fworite  resort  of  Huayna  the 
Great.  It  was  here  that  that  strange 
interview  occurred  between  Pizarro  and 
his  small  band,  and  Atahuallpa,  and 
where,  although  the  usurper's  tents  cov-. 
ered  the  slopes  in  thousands,  not  a  single 
spear  was  lifted  in  his  defence.  Ata- 
huallpa, who  was  never  recognized  as 
Inca — and  it  is  one  of  the  mistakes 
which  confuses  this  history  to  persist  in 
calling  him  by  that  title — might  yet 
have  hurled  back  the  Spaniards  as 
though  they  had  been  real,  instead  of 
metaphorical,  froth  of  the  sea,  at  the 
time  that  his  commands  were  being 
carried  out  in  bringing  in  the  gold  which 
was  to  ransom  him  from  an  ignominious 
death,  dispatched  secret  instructions  to 
his  favorite  general,  Chilicuchima,  to 
advance  with  an  army  of  rescue.  But 
the  Curaca  of  Cassamarca,  a  strict  roy- 
alist, and  an  Inca  himself,  betrayed  the 
secret  to  Pizarro,  and,  as  we  now  know, 
Atahuallpa  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive  for  that  meditated  escape  from  the 
grasp  of  Ids  kidnappers.  He  was  con- 
siderately saved  from  so  horrible  a  death 
by  consenting  to  turn  Christian ;  and, 


according  to  those  terms,  they  having 
baptized  liim  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  S(m,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
put  a  bowstring  round  iiis  neck  and 
garroted  him.  And  they  buried  him  in 
the  little  wooden  church  which  they 
hammered  together  on  the  plain  of  Cas- 
samarca, and  the  Spaniards  iollowed 
him  to  the  grave,  weeping  with  one  eye, 
while  they  kept  watch  with  the  other 
over  the  golden  ransom  which  had  come 
ill  for  Atahuallpa's  life.  And  then  they 
sat  down  and  counted,  and  found  it  to 
be  some  nine  millions  one  hundred  and 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ;  but  that  also  included  tlie  plate 
found  in  the  palace  of  Cassamarca. 

It  is  given  but  to  few  to  be  able  to 
write  in  a  single  sentence  the  history  of 
a  people,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall 
be  true,  graphic,  and  startling.  It  has 
been  left  to  Mr.  Helps  to  accomplish 
this,  in  words  which  none  will  forget 
who  have  travelled  tlirough  the  land 
they  refer  to,  and  who  have  mixed  per^ 
sonally  with  the  descendants  of  "the 
gentle,  patient,  delicate  people,"  which 
his  chisel,  rather  than  his  pencil,  has  so 
faithfully  described. 

"When  thinking  of  the  different  life  they 
led  before  and  after  the  conquest,  it  seems  as 
if  the  fate  of  the  whole  race  might  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  some  beautiful  and  graceful 
maidens,  who,  on  some  fatal  festal  day,  had 
playfully  ranged  themselves  in  exquisite  order 
to  support  on  their  heads,  as  living  carya- 
tiilcs,  a  slight  weight  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
which  had  all  of  a  sudden  hardened  into 
marble  and  crushed  them  under  it."  * 

We  have  been  told,  with  much  cir- 
cumstantiality, l)y  recent  ti'avellers  in 
Peru,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  are  preparing  to  regain 
and  re-establish  their  ancient  kingdom. 
As  well  may  we  expect  the  dwellers  in 
Houndsditch,  or  those  of  the  Jews' 
quarter  in  Rome  and  the  purlieus  of 
Madrid,  to  restore  the  dynasty  of  Solo- 
mon. The  last  stand  they  made,  eighty 
years  ago,  was  when  the  bravest  of  their 
number  was  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  plaza 
of  Kcusco,  and  when  he,  and  his  wife 
and  children,  with  many  of  their  near 
relations,  having  first  had  their  tongues 
cut  out  and  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  of  "■Indiada" 
gave  tliemselves  up  as  forsaken  by  gods 

*  "  Spar..  Coiiq.,"  iii.  209. 
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and  men.  When  the  stoi-y  of  Tupac 
Amaru  shall  be  told,  it  will  then  be  seen 
how  never  again  shall  any  of  Inca  race 
or  blood  "I'etnrn  to  reign."  You  can 
still  hire  an  Indian  to  run  a  message 
from  Potosi  to  the  Pacific  coast,  all  the 
way  on  foot,  a  distance,  there  and  back, 
as  he  would  go,  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  for  a  few  dollars.  The 
native  subjects  of  that  singular  govern- 
ment, calling  itself  the  Republic  of  Bo- 
livia, still  pay  the  poll-tax  imposed  by 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  it  professes 
to  have  ignominiously  expelled;  while 
the  native  races  of  the  regions  of  the 
Chinchona  forests  are  still  used  as  beasts 
of  burden,  to  convey  the  quinine-yield- 
ing barks  to  market,  a  distance,  in  some 
cases,  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sun  and  Pachacamac  has 
altogether  been  superseded  by  that  of 
the  mother  of  Christ — that  the  Pope 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Inca,  and 
alien  bishops,  priests,  and  Levites  that 
of  the  curacas  cmicmtas  and  qquipuca- 
mayus;  and  the  people  love  to  have  it 
so.  And,  although  the  mark  of  the 
slave-chain,  -which  galled  the  limbs  of 
the  Peruvians  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
has  more  than  skinned  over,  yet  the  iron 
has  entered  too  deeply  into  their  souls, 
and,  in  tlie  language  of  the  wise  woman 
of  Tekoah,  they  are,  as  a  nation,  but  so 
much  "  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which 
cannot  be  gathered  up  again." 


Eclectic  Eeview. 
LADY  NOVELISTS. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
in  the  literature  of  our  age  consists  in 
the  increase  of  female  authors  ;  the  few 
examples  of  preceding  generations  have 
in  this  increased  ad  infinitum  :  this  is  a 
significant  fact  indicative  of  the  position 
women  occupy  in  society.  No  longer 
do  they  enter  the  sacred  arcana  of  "lit- 
erature with  hesitancy  and  doubt,  as 
though  conscious  of  possessing  no  in- 
herent right  of  entry,  feelings  wdiich 
appeared  to  pervade  several'  of  our 
earlier  lady  writers,  who,  apparently, 
accidentally  Avandei-ed  into  literature, 
and  afterwards  found  it  a  convenient 
mode  of  expression,  rather  than  engag- 
ing in  it  from  a  settled  conviction  of  then- 
undoubted  right  so  to  do,  or  of  its  being 
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a  legitimate  channel  for  conveying  to 
others  what  knowledge  and  experience 
they  possessed  above  the  average  of 
their  own  sex.  These  feelings  of  hesi- 
tancy and  doubt  chai-acterize  in  no  de- 
gree our  modern  authoresses;  literatui-e 
is  boldy  assumed  by  them  as  a  profes- 
sion :  not  the  faintest  gleam  of  an  idea 
ever  flashes  across  their  imaginations 
suggestive  of  any  doubtfulness  as  to 
their  unquestioned  right  of  regarding  it 
as  such  ;  among  the  majority  of  them, 
no  consciousness  is  ever  felt  of  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  itself  to  literature 
viewed  as  a  profession  ;  it  is  undertaken 
in  some  such  spirit  as  a  governess  might 
discharge  the  duties  of  her  office,  when 
she  recognizes  it  only  as  a  means  of 
gaining  subsistence.  Many  women, 
moderately  well  educated,  and  having 
the  two  professions  from  which  to  choose, 
unhesitatingly  adopt  that  of  literature, 
withoutany  self-questioning  as  to  whether 
they  possess  the  requisite  qualifications, 
beyond  and  above  those  of  education, 
necessary  for  the  successful  discharge 
of  its  important  functions,  but  simply 
as  a  more  honorable  method  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  than  that  of  teaching";  hence 
the  reason  why  the  majority  of  "our  lady 
writers  are  novelists';  they  assume  it  to 
be  the  easiest,  and  the  most  likely  to  pay 
of  any  of  the  manifold  branches  of  the 
profession  into  which  they  have  entered, 
.and  the  vast  pi-eponderance  in  the  num- 
ber of  novel  readers,  over  those  of  any 
other  class,  gives  an  air  of  probability 
to  such  reasoning,  as  any  work  of  fiction, 
however  worthless,  is  sure  of  command- 
ing a  sale  more  or  less  extensive.  But 
the  writers  of  fiction  ought  to  view 
their  calling  from  a  higher  standpoint, 
and  see  it  '»lothed  with  a  more  serious 
light  than  this.  It  is  concluded  that 
they  are  attempting 

"  To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men," 
which  proves  to  be  so  difficult  a  problem 
to  us  all,  that  most  of  xis  die  without 
having  disentangled  the  knotty  puzzle  ; 
for  with  all  our  striving  we  only  see  our 
life  in  part,  and  have  "to  suffer  and  en- 
dure, waiting  till  the  great  hereafter, 
where  we  hope  every  mystery  will  be 
elucidated.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  hope, 
we  none  the  less  earnestly  yearn  to  un- 
derstand it  here,  here  in  this  world, 
which,  in  some  phases  of  our  moral  life, 
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we  feel  to  be  so  awful ;  we  cannot  stifle 
those 

Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanish!  ngs, 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 

They  will  force  themselves  upon  our 
consideration,  in  busy  active  life,  in  silent 
night  hours,  and  during  the  solitary 
watchings  in  sick-rooms.  The  solution 
of  these  "  obstinate  questionings  "  is  what 
the  writer  of  fiction  aims,  or  sliould  aim, 
at  accomplishing.  lie  takes,  as  it  were, 
the  warp,  woof,  and  loom  of  a  human 
life  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  and 
explains  the  "  why "  and  the  "  where- 
fore "  of  its  existence.  But  how  unable 
must  that  writer  be  for  the  performance 
of  his  or  her  task,  who  does  not  compre- 
hend its  highest  aim  and  its  noblest  du- 
ties!  This,  we  greatly  fear,  is  the  case 
with  most  of  our  lady  novelists.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  women  who  pos- 
sess lofty  moral  conceptions  of  life,  who 
understand  the  sanctity  and  the  rever- 
ence of  affliction  and  sorrow ;  who  have 
lived  through  their  strongest  emotions 
and  the  passionate  ordeal  of  love  ;  who 
have  experienced  the  throb  of  bitter 
disappointment,  who  have  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  outward  and  inward  temj)tation  ; 
and  whose  struggles  to  realize  their  own 
ideal  of  life  have  been  both  continuous 
and  severe,  and  yet  have  served  to  deepen 
and  increase  their  sympathies  for  the 
sorrowful  and  struggling  of  their  own 
sex — we  say,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
female  writers  of  this  order  in  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction  would  be  a  boon  to  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow  country-women, 
numbers  of  whom  are  groping  blindly 
along  their  path,  unable  tiirongh  im- 
penetrable darkness  to  discern  the  way, 
yet  stretching  out  their  hands  if  haply 
they  may  find  others  to  guide  them. 
Women  instinctively  resort  to  fiction  as 
a  source  of  consolation  and  help,  to  try, 
if  possible,  and  understand  the  reason 
why,  that,  with  a  whole  wealth  of  love 
in  their  hearts,  they  are  permitted  to 
have  no  objects  upon  which  to  lavish  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  compelled  to 
imprison  it  within  their  own  natures, 
that  it  may  consume  itself;  ha])py  if 
they  themselves  are  not  shattered  during 
the  process!  why,  with  natures  tremu- 
lously alive  to  the  holiness  of  affection, 
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their  own  lives  should  be  barren  of  a' 
single  gleam  to  shed  its  light  upon  their 
path  ;  and  why,  with  faculties  sensitive- 
ly alive  to  the  divinity  of  beauty,  they 
are  surrounded  with  circumstances  dis- 
advantageous to  their  development,  hav- 
ing passed  a  repressed  childhood,  a  re- 
pressed youth,  and  a  forlorn  and  cheer- 
less womanhood.  When  works  of  fiction 
are  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
such  natures,  are  able  to  point  out  the 
alleviation  of  their  various  lots,  and  are 
competent  to  trace  the  Divine  finger  of 
Providence  regulating  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives,  they  become  be- 
neficent agents  for  good  ;  helping  to  sus- 
tain the  Divine  spark  in  human  souls, 
which  circumstance  had  almost  smother- 
ed ;  helping  to  infuse  hope  into  despair- 
ing human  hearts,  and  helping  to  point 
to  the  blessed  consolations  heaven  has  in 
store  for  a  balm  for  all  wounded  and 
disappointed  natures.  But  we  fear  there 
are  few  among  our  lady  writers  who  are 
able  to  accomplish  this,  few  who  have 
had  the  necessary  depth  of  experience, 
and  few  who  possess  the  genius  of  sym- 
pathetic insight  to  enable  them  rightly  to 
understand,  appreciate,  and  interpret  the 
sorrows  of  others  ;  yet,  what  so  natural 
as  that  their  struggling  and  less  happy 
sisters  should  turn  to  them  for  help  ?  But 
it  is  only  the  highest  natures  who  have 
it  to  offer. 

For  the  most  part,  our  female  novelists 
are  content  to  paint  pictures  of  home  and 
domestic  life,  and  depict  the  sorrows 
which  make  such  pathetic  gaps  in  fireside 
circles;  the  anxieties  of  tender  and  af- 
fectionate mothers,  deeply  solicitous  of 
their  children's  welfare,  and  of  wives, 
thoughtful  for  their  husbands"' happiness. 
Home,  and  its  duties  and  comforts,  appear 
to  them  the  chief  concerns  of  life  ;  it  is 
in  them  that  they  concentrate  their  sym- 
pathies, and  over  their  details  that  they 
fondly  linger  and  add  a  touch  here  and  a 
touch  there,  to  make  their  pictures  more 
complete  and  eftective.  Chief  and  type 
of  domestic  novelists  stands  Miss  Dinah 
Muloch,  the  authoress  of  many  domestic 
fictions,  chief  of  which,  and  the  one  by 
which  she  has  obtnined  the  most  renown, 
is  her  John  ILdifax  Gentleman.  This 
is  unquestionably  the  best  of  her  works  ; 
she  has  never  equalled  or  surpassed  it. 
In  no  other  work  does  she  exhibit  so 
much  power  in  eloquence  of  expression, 
95 
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and  so  much  force  in  the  dramatic  pre- 
sentation of  character ;  that  of  John 
Halifax  himself  is  drawn  with  a  strong 
hand ;  every  detail  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  various  traits  of  his  mental  and  mor- 
al tendencies  is  added  with  considerable 
skill,  while  every  circumstance  likely  to 
develop  them  into  activity,  and  settle 
them  into  firm  principles,  is  narrated 
with  vigor  of  language  and  beauty  of 
illustration.  The  scenes  of  home  life, 
with  which  the  work  abounds,  are  de- 
scribed with  a  quiet  sense  of  enjoyment; 
and  in  the  various  characters  of  the 
children  we  have  embodied,  perhaps  un- 
consciously on  the  author's  part,  each 
particular  phase  of  the  character  of  their 
father.  The  author's  chief  element  lies 
in  the  description  of  family  joys,  cares, 
and  sorrows  ;  a  deep,  but  quiet  sense  of 
power  pervades  them  all ;  it  is  in  the 
painting  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  home 
life  she  is  most  herself,  and  is  able  to 
group,  with  the  hand  of  a  skilful  artist, 
all  its  pathos  and  beauty.  No  very 
marked  sense  of  humor  characterizes  her 
various  works ;  their  one  principal  fea- 
ture consists  in  a  deep,  placid  stream  of 
earnestness,  which  flows  through  them 
all,  and  imparts  to  them  a  considerable 
force  of  vitality.  Many  are  the  wise 
and  sympathetic  Avords  she  finds  to  say 
concerning  suffering,  its  mystery  and 
sanctity,  the  blessedness  of  love,  and  the 
divinity  of  sorrow  arising  from  bereave- 
ment ;  this  is  all  so  fully  illustrated  in 
the  work  we  have  mentioned  above,  that 
we  need  refer  to  no  other  in  corrobora- 
tion of  our  words.  A  quiet  and  thought- 
ful perusal  of  this  one  w^ork  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  author's  best  points,  and  to  discern 
beneath  her  quiet  earnestness  of  style,  a 
large  amount  of  thoughtful  and  shrewd 
observation,  not  to  be  met  with  in  many 
more  brilliant  novels  ;  while  the  purity 
of  tone,  and  truthfulness  of  moral  insight 
pervading  the  whole,  is  worthy  of  the 
emulation  of  any  novel  writer. 

A  well-known  and,  to  some  extent, 
well-appreciated  authoress  is  Mrs.  Ellis. 
She  has  long  been  before  the  public  in 
the  character  of  a  novelist,  and  her 
works  have  at  various  times  received 
considerable  recognition  and  praise  ;  and 
many  an  English  home  receives  them 
as  honored  and  pleasant  guests,  while 
they  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  more  bril- 
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liant  visitors.  Her  Wives  and  Daughters 
of  England  was,  at  one  time,  consi- 
dered as  very  suitable  present  for  ladies, 
and  although  the  taste  of  lady  readers 
has  developed  in  another  and  more  excit- 
ing direction,  we  suppose  it  is  not  impos- 
sible even  now  to  find  it  lying  side  by 
side  with  Miss  Muloch's  Words  about 
Women,  on  many  a  toilet  table.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Mrs.  Ellis  is  not  with- 
out a  considerable  number  of  admirers, 
not,  we  imagine,  with  the  habitual  no- 
vel reader  as  with  those  to  whom  it 
comes  as  a  rarity  and  choice  pleasure. 
Her  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  apparently 
easy  style  of  writing,  and  the  extreme 
purity  of  expression  and  tone  pervading 
everything  she  has  written,  has  even  se- 
cured for  her  the  commendation  of  those 
who  invariably  regard  fiction  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  Her  favorite  theme  is 
home  and  domestic  life,  and  women's 
relation  to  them  ;  and  the  heroines  she 
lavishes  the  most  praise  upon,  and  in 
drawing  whose  characters  she  loves  to 
linger  to  touch  them  again  and  again,  so 
as  to  present  comjDlete  and  almost  fault- 
less before  her  readers,  are  those  who 
exhibit  the  greatest  fondness  for  the 
domestic  circle,  and  whose  ambition  is 
bounded  Avithin  the  limits  of  home.  Her 
pen  has  never  comlescended  to  draw 
the  "  Girl  of  the  Period,"  Avhich  the 
Saturday  Revieio  has  chosen  to  hold  up 
for  ridicule  ;  her  taste  and  talents  find 
no  gratification  in  frequenting  the  haunts 
of  pleasure  and  fashion,  and  her  heroines 
are  never  conveyed  to  London  to  run 
through  the  "  season "  in  a  constant 
round  of  opera,  theatre,  concert,  and 
ball-room  dissipation ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  leaves  the  hot  and  stifling  streets  of 
our  mighty  metropolis,  and  wanders 
among  the  out-of-the-way  nooks  of  Eng- 
lish life,  breathes  a  pure  and  bracing 
atmosphere,  whore  virtue  and  domestic 
happiness  exist,  and  where  the  hurry 
and  pressure  of  life  is  not  so  great  as  not 
toadmitof  the  graces  of  home  life  being- 
cultivated  and  fostered.  This  is  eminently 
the  case  with  her  last  work,  Tlie  Northern 
Jioses*  The  noise  of  the  great  world 
of  London  is  far  removed  from  the  scenes 
of  the  story  :  in  place  of  its  hot  and 
dusty  streets,  we  have  the  wide-spread- 

*  Northern  Eases :  a   YorJc^hire  Storij.    By  Mrs. 
Ellis.   8  vols.    Hurst  &  Bluckett. 
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ing  Yorksliire  moor.«,  and  life  in  York- 
shii-t  iarnihouses.  It  is  the  history  of 
two  girls,  cousins,  respectively  named 
Bessie  Bell,  and  Alice  Gray;  the  one, 
Bessie,  bold,  conlidcnt,  able  to  ride 
horseback,  and  follow  the  hounds,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  engaged  iu 
these  exhilarating  pastimes,  or  when 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  admirers  with 
whom  she  could  bandy  jests,  or  flirt 
with  all  the  keen  relish  and  intuitive 
appreciation  of  a  true  daughter  of  Eve ; 
it  is  not,  however,  upon  this  one  the 
authoress  exjiends  her  sympathy,  but 
upon  Alice,  whose  quiet,  reserved,  and 
home-loving  disposition  appears  to  thor- 
oughly meet  with  her  approbation,  and 
is  evidently  Mrs.  Ellis's  beau  ideal  of 
maidenhood  ;  and  certainly  Alice  Gray 
has  a  strength  of  character,  a  firmness 
of  will,  and  a  cultivation  of  mind  her 
more  boisterous  and  impulsive  cousin 
lacks,  whom,  however,  she  occasionally 
lectures  when  more  tlian  usually  dis- 
pleased with  her  behavior.  The  story 
is  a  very  quiet  one  :  there  are  no  parti- 
cularly striking  scenes,  and  one  wonders 
how  it  was  possible,  from  such  scanty 
materials,  the  story  could  be  extended 
to  three  volumes.  But  the  moral  the 
authoress  draws,  if  condemned  as  severe, 
is  nevertheless  true,  and  one  that  re- 
quires to  be  enunciated  in  this  flirting 
age, 

"Foremost  among  the  female  writers 
of  fiction  has  been  placed  Miss  Jane 
Austen  ;  indeed,  so  highly  have  her 
works  been  ranked  amongst  contempo- 
rary productions,  that  Macaulay  denomi- 
nated her  a  prose  Shakespeare,  inferring 
that  tliere  never  had  been  a  woman  who 
had  obtained  so  complete  a  mastery  over 
the  imaginative  department  of  literature 
as  herself;  no  one  who  had  obtained  so 
truthful  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
human  nature,  and  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  had  embodied  it  all  iu 
works  recognized  as  models  of  literary 
and  artistic  skill.  This  is  a  high  meas- 
ure of  praise  to  bestow  upon  any  litera- 
ry candidate,  and  yet,  in  repeating  it 
here,  we  are  Ibut  echoing  a  note  of  uni- 
versal praise,  which  has  Ibeen  uttered  by 
all  who  have  been  competent  to  decide 
upon  their  merits.  As  far  as  her  expe- 
rience and  insight  went,  Miss  Austen 
was  wdthout  a  rival ;  for  no  one  has  pro- 
duced characters  so  typical,  and  yet  so 


delicately  and  nicely  confined  within 
their  own  proper  and  legitimate  limits. 
So  true  was  she  to  her  own  perception 
of  cliaracter,  womanly  as  it  was,  that 
she  never  ventured  to  portray  one  that 
she  had  not  herself  thorouglily  reaUzed  ; 
hence  all  her  creations  are  most  real,  and 
easily  recognized  by  any  reader  who  has 
made  character  a  study.  Her  humor  is 
both  delicate  and  subtle,  never  degene- 
rating into  farce  or  grotcsqueness,  and 
yet  decidedly  efiective  :  to  a  cultivated 
intellect,  rich  source  of  enjoyment  is  de- 
rived from  this  phase  in  her  writings, 
its  subtle  lights  and  shades  being  so 
delicately  yet  masterly  drawn,  as  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  broad  caricature 
in  the  works  of  inferior  artists.  High 
and  durable  as  Miss  Austen's  reputation 
is,  it  was  acquired  by  painstaking  labor 
and  adherence  to  the  truthfulness  of  her 
own  experience.  Her  pictures  of  life 
are  always  those  which  she  herself  has 
seen  ;  hence,  she  never  narrates  an  ex- 
perience which  transcends  her  own ; 
and  every  one  she  has  traced  is  recog- 
nized by  some  one  or  other  of  her  read- 
ers as  essentially  true  to  their  own.  But 
perfect  as  Miss  Austen  was,  her  circle 
was  restricted,  and  there  are  heights  and 
depths  in  human  nature  she  never  real- 
ized, passionate  eras  in  life  she  never  at- 
tained, and  profound  sorrows  she  never 
fathomed  ;  it  was  left  for  our  generation 
to  produce  the  woman  who  could  equal 
her  in  artistic  and  literary  skill,  and  far 
surpass  her  in  the  profundity  of  her 
experience.  The  authoress  of  Adam 
Hede  has  obtained  a  reputation  as  genu- 
ine as  Miss  Austen's,  but  reared  on  a 
broader  basis  of  human  sympathies, 
and  more  universal  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature.  Some  of  her  works  are 
perfect  realizations  of  art,  and  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  as  such,  by  all 
femiliar  with,  and  able  to  pass  a  verdict 
upon  the  art  of  literary  composition  ; 
while  the  subject  matter  of  her  books 
speaks  to  tlie  hearts  of  myriads.  A 
broad  and  almost  Shakesperean  breadth 
of  humor  characterizes  all;  also  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  is  displayed  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  rare  in 
any  artist,  and  marvellous  as  rare  ;  and 
the  views  of  human  life  are  varied  and 
philosophic,  and  the  command  exhibited 
over  the  materials  is  most  perfect ;  and 
all  is  conveyed  in   language  pure  and 
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expressive,  and  graudly  Saxon  in  its 
character,  while  her  exquisite  literary- 
skill  is  infused  by  the  highest  order  of 
imaginative  power. 

We  know  little  of  George  Eliot,  and 
cannot  state  with  certainty  whether 
sorrow  was  the  determining  impulse  to 
authorship  ;  but,  apart  from  the  magnifi- 
cent gifts  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed her,  there  appears  to  be  an  abid- 
ing consciousness  of  deep-rooted  sorrow. 
As  we  read,  the  ejaculation  rises  sponta- 
neously from  the  heart  to  the  lips,  "This 
woman  must  have  suifered  ; "  we  feel 
thus  instinctively,  but  from  what  cause 
we  are  ignorant.  Whether  it  arises 
from  that  profound  melancholy  which 
almost  invariably  accompanies  great 
natural  gifts,  and  which  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  sorrow,  or  whether  it  has  been 
engendered  by  perpetual  brooding  over 
the  difficult  problems  of  life,  time,  and 
space,  the  eager  and  inquisitive  soul 
pushing  against  the  confines  of  this 
world,  dissatisfied  with  all  it  sees  here, 
the  sin,  misery,  and  sufl:ering  entering 
into  and  forming  so  large  a  portion  of 
each  human  lot,  seeking  with  intense 
earnestness  to  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
tery of  the  veiled  future,  if  haply  it 
may  find  some  clue  by  which  it  may 
solve  what  seems  so  unsolvable  here ;  or 
whether,  again,  it  arises  from  more  per- 
sonal suffering,  such  as  affections  out- 
raged by  disappointment  and  death,  the 
heart  stunned  from  blows  received  from 
the  hands  most  loved  and  trusted,  and 
life  made  desolate  by  the  perpetration 
of  some  deadly  wrong  ;  whether  it  arises 
from  one,  or  all  of  these,  wc  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  that  it  is 
there,  we  unhesitatingly  affirm,  her 
genius  is  vivified  with  it,  and  out  of  the 
full  heart  comes  the  ready  speech  ;  and 
though  it  may  seem  selfish  to  rejoice  in 
the  suffering  endured  and  experienced 
by  other  souls,  we  cannot  help  cherish- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  gladness  at  the 
abundant  store  of  wisdom  garnered  up 
by  sorrow.  The  sorrow  may  have  been 
profound,  but  the  outcome  of  it  all  has 
been  rich  to  her  own  soul ;  it  has  deep- 
ened, and  widened,  and  intensified  her 
sympathies,  from  which  streams,  fraught 
with  consolation,  have  flowed,  blessing 
and  softening  innumerable  hearts,  sterile 
and  dry  from  lack  of  moisture.  Thus 
genius,  vivified  and  sanctified  by  sorrow, 


becomes  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence a  beneficent  agent  in  working  out 
the  moral  redemption  of  others.  As  the 
Indian  who  aspires  to  take  his  place 
amongst  the  Man-iors  and  chiefs  of  his 
tribe,  has  to  pass  thi'ough  his  novitiate 
of  suffering  ere  he  is  clothed  with  the 
majesty  of  chiefdom,  so  also,  in  like 
manner,  genius  has  to  pass  through  a 
novitiate  of  suffering  ere  it  becomes 
draped  with  the  dignity  of  goodness  : 
interpenetrated  and  wrapped  round  with 
sorrow,  it  broods  in  silence,  until  at 
length,  emerging  from  the  cloud  puii- 
fied,  it  becomes  a  reservoir  of  unaccount- 
able blessings  for  mankind.  This,  then, 
is,  apparently,  the  mission  the  authoress 
of  Romokt  is  fulfilling.  The  perfect 
artist  gives  pleasure  to  the  cultivated 
intellect,  and  to  the  dilettante  in  taste, 
but  the  materials  with  which  the  artist 
works  have  a  far  more  extended  empire, 
swaying  the  hearts  of  unrealized  num- 
bers. 

The  various  means  the  authoress 
chooses  to  adopt,  in  finding  a  way  to 
the  human  hearts  of  her  characters,  the 
unfolding  their  affections,  and  the  open- 
ing out  of  their  highest  natures,  are 
worthy  of  every  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, as  illustrations  of  the  marvellous 
knowledge  she  exhibits  of  the  nature 
of  man,  no  less  than  the  perfect  mastery- 
she  displays  in  her  power  of  adapting 
means  to  an  end.  In  the  case  of  Silas 
Marnei\  the  Weaver  of  Wavcloe,  this  is 
accomplished  by  the  tiny  fingers  of  little 
"  Effie."  The  trust  and  confidence  of 
poor  Silas  in  the  honesty  and  truthful- 
ness of  human  nature,  receiving  a  severe 
blow  from  the  treachery  of  his  best 
friend,  folded  themselves  up,  like  some 
plants  will  at  the  touch  of  a  human  hand  ; 
and,  losing  all  faith  in  the  goodness  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  he  would  henceforth 
live  apart  from  all  his  kind,  and  devote 
his  time  to  the  accumulation  of  gold, 
which  he  felt  could  not  deceive  as  his 
some-time  friend  had  done  ;  however,  in 
this  he  proved  to  be  mistaken — his  rich- 
es took  to  themselves  wings,  leaving  him 
completely  penniless  to  mourn  over  the 
loss  of  his  stolen  wealth.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  while  his  heart  was  aching  un- 
der the  sense  of  his  second  desolation, 
that  the  heljilessness  of  little  Eifie  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  his  kind  but  blighted 
nature,  and  the  deep  well-springs  of  affec- 
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tion  which  pulsated  beneath  his  miserli- 
ness, burst  through  their  incrustation  of 
misanthropy  into  renewed  life  ;  the  love 
which  had  lavished  itself  upon  gold  was 
turned  info  its  legitimate  human  chan- 
nel, and  Silas  was  again  restored  to  the 
blessing  of  human  fellowship.  The  social 
redemption  of  this  poor  isolated  creature, 
this  short-sighted  and  most  unheroic- 
looking  weaver,  is  worked  out  Avitb  the 
most  consummate  skill.  There  is  no 
straining  after  striking  and  starthng 
situations,  no  particularly  effective  scenes 
— the  interest  of  the  story  does  not  de- 
pend upon  such  stage  effects  as  these  ; 
all  the  events  follow  upon  each  other  in 
a  natural  order  of  sequence,  till  the  con- 
summation the  authoress  aimed  for  is 
accomplished,  viz.,  the  return  of  Silas 
to  the  sympathies  of  his  kind,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  abnormal  again  to  the  nor- 
mal. In  her  shorter  story  of  Janet's 
Repentance.,  a  more  subtle  agent  is 
brought  into  active  play  to  reclaim  the 
young  wife  from  habitual  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  liquor,  first  taken  to  stultify 
the  severe  mental  and  bodily  anguish 
arising  from  the  brutalities  of  a  drunken 
husband  :  the  sympathy  of  a  young  and 
earnest  minister  of  God  is  the  instrument 
for  this  work;  he  was  one  well  able  to 
preach  peace  to  a  troubled  conscience,  and 
pour  balm  into  the  wounds  of  a  lacer- 
ated heart ;  for  his  own  history,  like  the 
history  of  the  patient  to  whose  aid  he 
had  been  called,  was  no  ordinary  one. 
In  the  season  of  youth,  w^hen  fierce  and 
uncurbed  passions  ran  riot  in  his  nature, 
and  the  hot  blood  coursed  madly  through 
his  veins,  he  had  been  guilty  of  perpe- 
trating a  sin,  for  which  ^  whole  after- 
life of  self-abnegation  and  labor  for  the 
welfare  of  others  did  not  suffice  to  make 
atonement,  or  banish  the  remorse  from 
his  soul ;  yet,  still  he  was  the  owe  best 
calculated  to  minister  unto  the  urgent 
needs  and  necessities  of  poor  Janet. 
Himself  continually  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  the  once  iimocent  creature 
whom  he  had  betrayed  to  a  life  of  shame 
and  a  pi-emature  death  of  ignominy, 
knew  well  where  to  lead  Janet  for  re- 
pentance and  afterwards  consolation ; 
for,  had  not  he  himself,— when  wrestling 
with  the  first  fierce  throes  of  his  terrible 
remorse  after  the  sight  of  that  still,  cold 
tace  lying  on  the  pavement  of  a  London 
street,  with  its   eyes  staring  blindly  up 
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at  the  stars, — vainly  tried  to  find  a  place 
for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it 
carefully  with  tears,  until  he  fled  to  the 
footstool  of  God  ?  Siu  had  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Divine  chemistry  of 
Providence  in  order  to  aid  in  the  re- 
demption of  a  human  soul,  which  soul 
was  now  able  to  assist  in  enfranchising 
a  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  sinful  indul- 
gence. The  w^hole  story  of  Janet  is  a 
marvellous  piece  of  moral  history,  har- 
rowing in  some  of  its  details,  but  essen- 
tially healthy  in  tone,  and  the  fault 
cannot  be  attributed  to  this,  which,  by 
some  critics,  is  attributed  to  the  author- 
ess's Mill  on  the  Floss,  viz.,  that  it  falls 
short  in  realizing  the  highest  moral  ideal. 
We  are  told  that,  in  spite  of  the  impres- 
sion of  evenly  cultivated  and  clear-sight- 
ed power  which  the  Mill  on  the  Floss 
conveys,  the  power  of  creation,  of  amal- 
gamating real  materials  into  a  fore- 
planned,  ideal  scheme,  the  power  of 
selection,  choosing  the  fit  and  rejecting 
the  unfit,  so  not  only  as  to  make  every 
part  perfect  in  itself,  but  also  in  relation 
to  a  well-balanced  whole, — in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  work  falls  short,  as  only  a  great 
work  can,  in  grasping  the  highest  moral 
ideal.  It  is  argued  that  the  history  of 
poor  Maggie,  artistically  complete  as  it 
is,  can  be  of  no  vital  help  to  others  in 
similar  situations  to  herself;  that  the 
errors  into  which  her  noble,  but  impul- 
sive and  undisciplined  nature,  surrounded 
as  it  was  by  circumstances  antagonistic 
to  its  development,  continually  led  her, 
are  not  calculated  to  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  natures  like  her  own ;  and  that, 
above  all,  the  difficulties  into  Avhich  she 
fell  by  following  the  dictates  of  the  pas- 
sionate fervor  of  her  unrestrained  love 
for  Stephen,  from  which  the  authoress 
saw  no  way  of  extricating  her  but  by 
drowning  her  in  the  waters  of  the  Floss, 
is  not  likely  to  point  out  the  right  path 
to  others  who  may  be  drawn  by  a  simi- 
lar im])ulsive  love  into  circumstances  as 
difficult.  In  answer,  Ave  endorse  what 
has  already  been  advanced,  that  this 
ending  of  the  young  life  of  Maggie  is  as 
glorious  in  a  moral  sense  as  it  is  in  an 
artistic  one ;  temptation  had  been  over- 
come, error  had  been  atoned  by  suffer, 
ing,  duty  had  usurped  the  place  of  love, 
the  realization  of  which  Maggie  saw 
would  bring  so  much  misery  to  others, 
and  no  more  was  left  to  be  accomplished, 
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and  death  was  the  natural  crown  to  it  all, 
that  a  fresh  life  might  be  commenced 
under  newer  and  happier  auspices.  But 
perhaps  the  greater  and  grandest  work 
this  authoress  has  produced  is  that  of 
Romola.  Certainly  Romola  herself  is 
her  sublimest  creation  of  female  charac- 
ter. The  story  of  her  life  reads  like  the 
grandeur  of  a  mighty  poem.  The  glo- 
rious and  beautiful  nobility  of  her  na- 
ture is  revealed  in  the  successive  stages 
of  her  devoted  existence ;  this  is  first 
exhibited  in  her  tender  ministrations  to 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  her  blind  and 
aged  father,  and  then  in  the  blind  and 
devoted  love  she  cherishes  for  her  worth- 
less husband,  Tito ;  the  desolation  of 
heart,  which  is  the  natural  result  follow- 
ing the  gradual  revelation  of  the  true 
character  of  Tito,  opens  up  a  deeper 
depth  into  the  mystery  of  her  nature. 
Henceforth  she  lives  no  more  dependent 
upon  a  husband's  love  for  happiness ; 
other  lives  claim  her  sympathy,  and  she 
expends  the  rich  treasures  of  lier  love 
in  acts  of  benevolence,  so  that  in  time 
many  hearts  recognized  and  acknow- 
edged  her  as  an  embodied  realization 
of  the  blessed  Madonna.  All  the  charac- 
ters in  this  marvellous  historical  romance 
are  drawn  with  a  master  hand,  and 
group  themselves  round  the  central 
figure  in  natural  and  lifelike  postures  ; 
"when  they  speak,  it  is  as  though  we 
were  listening  to  the  language  of  living 
persons  ;  while  their  actions  charm  .and 
interest  by  their  intense  reality.  Tito, 
the  gossiping  barber,  and  the  old  man, 
and  the  blind  scholar  are  portrayed 
with  all  that  vigor  and  freshness  which 
genius  alone  has  the  power  to  impart 
to  its  creations,  while  the  glimpses  we 
gain  of  two  world-renowned  characters 
— Machiavelli  and  Savonarola  —  only 
make  us  wish  that  the  authoress  had 
lingered  longer  in  their  company.  The 
home  life  of  that  fiir-away  century 
touches  our  hearts  with  a  strange  pathos. 
Our  authoress  has  not  surpassed  this  ef- 
fort of  her  genius,  nor  yet  equalled  it,  in 
her  latest  production,  Felix  Holt,  the 
Mad  leal ;  nevertlieless,  the  introductory 
chapter  is  a  complete  descri^itive  poem, 
and  the  work  is  a  perfect  treasury  of 
political  wisdom,  and  far,  very  far,  ex- 
cels the  mere  political  novels  of  a  cele- 
brated politician.  We  have  done  no 
justice  to  the  power  of  wit  and  humor 


this  authoress  possesses;  sparkling  and 
brilliant,  broad  and  genial,  it  illuminates 
the  pages  of  her  various  works,  at  times 
like  a  lightning-flash — bright,  vivid,  and 
scathing — and  at  others  like  a  ray  of 
fresh  warm  summer  sunshine.  The  care 
everywhere  evinced  over  every  detail  of 
her  stories  gives  to  them  that  jjeculiar 
beauty  of  finish  so  characteristic  of  her 
works,  and  gives  us  confidence  in  think- 
ing that  no  future  novels  from  her  pen 
will  be  less  perfect  as  works  of  literary 
art,  than  any  of  their  predecessors, 
while  the  fact  of  her  not  intruding 
herself  upon  public  notice  in  the  charac- 
ter of  author  too  frequently  gives  us 
still  greater  confidence  in  thinking  that 
no  future  work  will  be  unworthy  of  her 
genius. 

Of  a  reputation  more  universal,  a  ge- 
nius more  exalted,  an  experience  more 
varied,  and  a  more  remorseless  power 
in  probing  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the 
human  heart,  the  acknowledged  repre- 
sentative of  female  writers,  and  the  very 
queen  of  fiction,  is  George  Sand  :  a 
strange  and  exceptional  woman,  with  a 
no  less  strange  and  exceptional  life. 
Her  grandmother,  by  whoni  she  was 
brought  up,  being  disappointed  because 
she  was  not  a  boy,  tried  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  excluding  her  from  all  femi- 
nine occupations,  and  training  her  with 
the  education  of  one  ;  this,  among  other 
circumstances,  was  beneficial  to  the  de- 
velopment of  her  great  and  varied  pow- 
ers ;  it  may  have  been  the  cause  of  her 
falling  into  many  errors,  but  it  was  no 
less  powerful  in  commanding  for  her  a 
more  extended  range  of  experience ; 
and  grandly  passionate  in  its  sorrow- 
ful isolation  is  the  experience  of  life  de- 
picted in  her  works,  all  of  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  confessions  ;  we  every- 
where discern  traces  of  the  history  of  a 
soul  that  seems  to  have  sounded  both 
the  height  .and  depth  of  human  sorrow, 
and  to  have  been  wrung  with  unutter- 
able anguish.  Using  the  experience  of 
her  own  life,  as  material  and  circum- 
stance in  developing  tlie  character  of 
her  ideal  creations,  we  are  reading  as  it 
were  the  passionate  outpourings  of  her 
own  heart,  in  which  we  are  to  de- 
cipher the  phases  of  her  own  mental  his- 
tory ;  and  though  there  are  many  pas- 
sages in  her  writings,  which  admirers 
and  critics  may  wish  she  liad  not  written 
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— passages  where  she  has  failed  in  pro- 
ducing faithful  delineations  of  masculine 
character — yet  all  must  admit,  readers 
and  critics,  tliat  her  works  are  genuinely 
original,  fervid  in  their  eloquence,  and 
large,  harmonious,  and  expressive  in 
style,  find  in  diction  grand,  its  melody  of 
phrase  answering  to  the  rhythmic  beauty 
of  passion  that  was  in  her;  they  are  the 
utterances  of  a  soul  in  pain,  a  soul 
strangely  moved  by  the  influence  of  that 
sorrow  which  mighty  passion  leaves  as 
an  abiding  guest  after  sweeping  in  tu- 
multuous phrenzy  through  its  chambers. 
Wide  as  the  incidents  of  many  of  her 
stories  are  from  truth,  yet  the  characters 
can  be  recognized  as  faithful  jiortraits, 
by  many  acquainted  with  the  details  ot 
her  life  ;  this  is  more  especially  chai-ac- 
teristic  of  her  Lncrezla  Fioriani.  The 
three  principal  personages  figuring  in 
the  pages  of  this  work,  Lucrezia,  Carol, 
and  Vandoni,  are  acknowledged  as  gen- 
uine transcripts  of  actual  individuals, 
whose  actions  have  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  author's  own  life  ;  and  it 
is  ever  thus  with  genius,  gathering  up 
the  threads  of  its  own  career,  it  weaves 
with  magic  skill  ideal  characters  pulsa- 
ting with  the  mystery  of  passion  and 
existence. 

Possessed  of  less  genius,  less  power 
of  intellect  and  pen  than  George  Sand, 
yet  nevertheless  generally  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  French 
authoresses,  is  Madame  Charles  Rey- 
band ;  the  facility  with  which  the  lady 
exercised  her  graceful  pen,  and  the  un- 
questioned beauty  of  her  style,  have 
enabled  her  to  take  a  very  high  rank 
among  modern  French  novelists.  Her 
style  is  light  and  elegant ;  she  has  the 
power  of  chaining  the  reader's  attention 
by  the  dramatic  incidents  and  startling 
situations  of  her  stories,  and  is  a  perfect 
adept  in  the  pathetic ;  and  has  the  power 
of  imparting  interest  to  the  most  com- 
moni)lace  of  stories.  As  a  narrator  she 
is  very  skilful,  and  though  jiossessing  all 
the  minuteness  of  a  Balzac,  has  none  of 
that  author's  too  frequent  tediousness. 
Her  especial  forte  consists  in  reprodu- 
cing pictures  of  French  society  ;  in  this 
she  is  most  happy  ;  and  though  she  in- 
variably strikes  at  some  prejudice,  her 
l^ictures  are  not  colored  by  the  infusion 
of  bitterness ;  but,  like  our  own  Tersa- 
tile  couutry- woman — Mrs.  Gore— she  ex- 


hibits the  faults  and  follies  of  Pai'isian 
life  with  an  amused,  but  good-humored 
smile,  and  a  sprightly  vivacity  of  lan- 
guage and  tone.  Althougli  she  has 
written  several  works  where  the  scenes 
and  incidents  are  confined  to  Spain  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  her  descriptions  of 
tropical  scenery  are  both  vivid  and 
grand,  yet  none  of  them  are  equal  to 
those  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  soil  of  France ;  here  she  is  most  at 
home,  and  displays  her  greatest  inge- 
nuity and  skill  in  the  art  of  invention 
and  construction,  and  also  exhibits  more 
perfectly  the  peculiar  power  she  pos- 
sesses of  handling  improbable  incidents 
so  as  to  make  the  reader  place  implicit, 
if  temporal,  faith  in  their  reasonableness. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  found  in 
her  tale  of  "ia  Fada^''  not  one  of  her 
best,  and  somewhat  distorted  by  the 
disagreeable  incident  at  the  close,  yet 
still  a  very  singular  atid  dramatic  story, 
and  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  read- 
ers who  wish  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  skill 
by  which  an  improbable  circumstance  is 
treated  by  Madame  Reyband.  One  of 
her  best  stories  is  "  Le  Dernier  Oblat,'''' 
the  history  of  a  child  devoted  from  birth 
to  pass  his  days  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
cloister.  The  sufferings  of  the  youth 
are  graphically  depicted.  His  distaste 
and  repugnance  at  the  forced  inactivity 
of  his  life  within  the  walls  of  a  monas- 
tery, when  nature  had  intended  him  for 
a  more  active  career,  at  length  becomes 
unbearable.  He  escapes,  and  assuming 
a  layman's  garb,  and  under  a  false  name, 
he  lives  among  those  whose  nature  no 
convent  rules  restrict ;  and,  as  a  natural 
result,  he  becomes  deeply  enamoured 
with  the  beauty  and  accom})lishments 
of  a  fairer  creature  than  he  had  ever 
dreamt  of  in  his  wildest  dreams.  While 
in  the  throes  of  this  his  first  love,  he  is 
discovered  and  captured  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  his  superior,  who  confines  him  in 
a  dungeon  where  no  chance  of  escape  of- 
fers itself,  till  he  is  finally  released  by 
the  first  P^rench  Revolution.  Hastening 
in  search  of  his  beloved,  whom  he  hopes 
speedily  to  clasp  in  his  arms,  he  is  horri- 
fied at  being  the  witness  of  her  death 
upon  the  scaffold,  condemned  and  mur- 
dered as  an  aristocrat.  The  unutterable 
misery  and  despair  into  Avhieh  this  event 
plunges  him,  finds  no  relief  or  solace, 
and  he  voluntarily  enters  an  Italian  con- 
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vent,  trusting  to  find  within  its  sacred 
precincts  that  rej»ose  of  spirit  which  the 
Avorid  denied  him.  Madame  Reyband 
tells  this  slight  story  with  amazing  skill 
and  delicacy,  and  excites  a  strong  inte- 
rest in  the  sorrows  and  fortimes  of  her 
hero  from  beginning  to  end  ;  there  is 
not  in  this,  however,  that  tone  of  melan- 
choly which  sheds  such  a  charm  over 
some  of  her  works,  and  which  is  more 
especially  apparent  in  her  "  jSans  Dot" 
the  dowerless.  Although  Madame  Rey- 
band occasionally  sins  against  good  taste, 
the  instances  are  very  rare,  and  then  it 
is  done  with  all  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
so  characteristic  of  her  works ;  in  fact, 
her  pages  are  never  soiled  by  that  im- 
purity of  thought  and  expression  which 
so  frequently  occur  in  the  productions 
of  many  of  the  most  popular  French 
novelists,  and  this  is  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  classing  her  with  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  Fi'ench  authors. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  the  limits  of 
a  single  paper,  to  criticise  in  detail  the 
various  lady  novelists  whose  active  j^ens 
are  continually  showering  upon  the 
public  a  perfect  multitude  of  w^orks. 
The  reviewer  finds  it  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
demand  and  supply  of  this  particular 
item  in  mental  food,  and  at  the  utmost 
can  only  pick  out  an  author  here  and 
there,  on  whom  to  make  a  few  remarks 
of  praise  or  condemnation,  and  thus,  to 
some  extent,  endeavor  to  discharge  his 
duty.  One  of  the  most  prolific  pens  is 
that  wielded  by  the  fingers  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  a  writer  whose  haste  in 
composition  not  only  blurs  her  pages 
with  minor  defects,  and  makes  her  apo- 
logize for  this  in  prefatory  remarks,  but 
does  not  allow  her  time  and  opportunity 
to  do  justice  to  those  talents  with  which 
nature  has  graced  her.  Why  an  autho- 
ress should  be  thus  careless  of  her  rep- 
utation, we  know  not,  unless  the  profits 
accruing  from  frequent  publication  con- 
vey more  pleasure  to  the  imagination 
than  the  plaudits  of  well-earned  praise  ; 
but  we  conceive  that  Mrs.  Wood  would 
be  laying  a  foundation  of  solid  fame, 
were  she  to  expend  more  labor  and 
thought  in  producing  one  novel  in  the 
same  space  of  time  in  which  slie  now 
devotes  to  the  writing  of  three  or  four; 
there  would  be  some  probability  of  her 
works  beino;  less  crude  and  innnature. 


and  more  artistically  worked  out :  as  it 
is,  none  of  her  later  works  approach  in 
completeness  of  design  and  finish  to 
J^ast  Jjipine.  Painful  and  unnatural  as 
is  the  plot  of  that  work,  it  is  developed 
with  that  degree  of  skill  and  power 
which  led  critics  to  pronounce  a  favor- 
able vei-dict  upon  its  merits,  and  reason- 
ably anticipate  that  any  future  w^ork 
from  the  same  pen  would  more  fully 
answer  the  requirements  of  art ;  tliis 
anticipation,  however,  has  never  been 
realized.  Flushed  with  lier  first  suc- 
cess, Mrs.  Wood  apparently  conjectured 
that  all  which  was  required  of  her  was 
to  continue  writing,  and  that  the  favor- 
able opinions  expressed  concerning  East 
Lynne  would  cover  the  deficiency,  if 
any,  of  the  results  of  her  more  recent 
labors. 

The  novels  of  Miss  Annie  Thomas  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  cleverness, 
and  total  absence  of  anything  like 
genius ;  her  last,  Tlie  Dower  Hoicse,  is 
a  fair  sample  of  most  of  her  works,  and 
in  some  things  even  better  than  many 
of  her  former;  for  instance,  when  a 
cheap  edition,  in  two  shilling  volumes, 
is  published,  there  will  need  no  ad- 
vertisement prefixed,  informing  the 
reader  that  the  publishers  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  exclude  some  portions  of 
the  work,  as  they  violated  social  mo- 
rality, which  is  the  case  with  Miss 
Thomas's  On  Guard ;  nevertheless,  the 
characters  in  Do^cer  House,  like  those  in 
most  of  her  other  works,  are  all  very 
disagreeable  ;  not  one  touches  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  reader  :  they  are  hard- 
headed  and  hard-hearted,  vain,  shallow, 
and  intriguing  ;  never  amusing,  or  even 
good-natured,  but  ever  ready  to  do  and 
say  spiteful  things  to  mar  the  pleasure  or 
comfort  of  others.  The  most  pleasing 
of  any  of  Miss  Thomas's  works  is  a  short 
one  of  only  sixty-six  pages,  entitled  A 
Noble  Aim.  Extremely  simple  is  this 
story,  and  very  natural ;  the  characters 
are  few,  almost  common-place,  and 
merely  sketched  ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  tliere  are  none  of  those  exaggera- 
tions of  incident  and  circumstance  which 
so  spoil  the  eflect  of  her  longer  stories. 
We  fear  Miss  Thomas  will  never  take  a 
very  high  rank  among  modern  novelists. 
Iler  pages  are  seldom  brilliant  with  wit, 
or  ^nial  with  humor,  Avhile  her  style 
lacks  the  heauty  of  finish — the  one  word, 
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more  than  any  other,  expressive  of  her 
pecialiar  style,  is  that  of  hardness. 

A  recent  sketch  in  Punch  will  very 
likely    occur   to    the    memory    of    our 
readers :    an   old-fashioned  party,  with 
old-fashioned  prejudices,  choosing  a  book 
from  a  library,  says,  "  Ah,  very  clever, 
I  dare  say,  but  I  see  it  is  written  by  a 
lady,  and  I  want  a  book  my  daughters 
may  read."     Such,  we  believe,  to  be  a 
not    uncommon   impression    about    our 
Lady    Novelists.     It    might   furnish   a 
singular  and  curious  subject  for  thought, 
and  even  speculation,  did  time  permit 
some  inquiry  into  the  psychological  cir- 
cumstances originating   the   undoubted 
fact,  that  the  writings  of  women  have 
perhaps  been,  on  the  whole,  less  healthy 
than  those  of  men.     It  is  not  hazarding 
too  much  to  say  this,  nor  do  we  think 
we  express  ourselves  with  any  conscious 
disrespect  in    saying  this.     It    is   true 
that  when  English  literature  was  most 
corrupt,  the  most  corrupt  of  all  fictions 
were   the    productions  of  Mrs.   Aphra 
Behn   and    Mrs.   Manley.      When    Sir 
Walter   Scott  was   a   young   man,   his 
grand-aunt,  Mrs.  Keith,  a  lady  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  requested  him  to  procure 
for  her  a  perusal  of  Mrs.  Behn's  novels. 
Scott  with  some  qualms  of  conscience 
sent   them   to    her ;    they    were    very 
speedily  returned  with  a  note.     "  Take 
back  your  bonnie  Mrs.  Behn,"  said  Mrs. 
Keith  ;  "  and  if  you  will  follow  my  ad- 
vice, put  her  in  the  fire  :  but  is  it  not  a 
strange  thing  that  I,  a  woman  of  eighty, 
sitting  alone,  feel  myself  ashamed  to  look 
through  a  book  which  sixty  years  ago  I 
have  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  large  circles  of  the  best  com- 
pany in  London  ?  "     The  writings  of 
our  Lady  Novelists  have  certainly  un- 
dergone a  change  since  then  ;  their  lead- 
ing  characteristic   now,    however,  is  a 
strong  revolt    against   conventionalism 
either  of  society  or  thought :  it  more  or 
less  characterizes  all, — George  Sand,  the 
Countess  of  Hahn-Hahn  ;  from  this  cha- 
racteristic even  the  writings  of  Fred- 
rika  Bremer,  pure  and  beautiful  as  they 
are,  and  rich  in  genius,  are  not  free  ;  it 
gives  the  zest  and  interest  to  Jci/ie  Eyre, 
and  in  an  equal  degree,  if  in  another 
aspect,  to  Adam  Bede,  Felix  So%  and 
Roraola ;    in    a    far    inferior   Avalk   it 
stamps  the  writings  of  Miss  Braddon, 
and  the  writings  of  the  authoress  of  He 


Cometh  up  as  a  Floioer ;  it  marks  the 
whole  plot  and  the  exciting  scenes  of 
Fast  Lynne.  In  fact,  woman  is  in  no 
sense  so  healthy,  bodily,  mentally,  or 
morally,  as  man — women  in  general, 
we  mean  ;  her  nature  is  more  unstrung; 
in  her,  body  and  soul  are  more  un- 
equally hung  together  ;  a  large  part  of 
the  peculiar  glory  of  her  finest  perform- 
ances and  purest  insights  are  to  be  traced 
to  this  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  her  sense 
of  so  much  distinctly  seen  by  a  quick 
conscience,  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  con- 
joined to  the  feeling  of  the  futility  of 
her  powers  for  giving  effect  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  will  is  the  cause  of  much  of 
that  morbid  hue  which  overspreads 
many  of  her  pages;  but  we  have  written 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  value  of 
much  which  has  proceeded  from  her 
mind  and  heart,  and  with  lively  recol- 
lections of  the  charm  and  delight  of 
many  of  the  i^roductions  of  woman's 
pen. 

,♦• 

Hardwicke's  Science-Gossip. 
PHENOMENA  OP  EARTHQUAKES. 

BY  BABON   VON  HUMROLDT. 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  men  of  science 
who  visit  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
coasts  of  Lapland,  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge respecting  the  glaciers  and  the 
aurora  borealis,  it  may  be  expected  that 
a  traveller  who  has  journeyed  through 
^Spanish  America  should  have  chiefly 
fixed  his  attention  on  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.  Each  part  of  the  globe  is 
an  object  of  particular  study  ;  and  when 
we  cannot  hope  to  penetrate  the  causes 
of  natural  phenomena,  we  ought  at  least 
to  endeavor  to  discover  their  laws,  and 
distinguish,  by  the  comparison  of  nu- 
merous facts,  that  which  is  permanent 
and  uniform  from  that  which  is  variable 
and  accidental. 

The  great  earthquakes,  which  inter- 
rupt the  long  series  of  slight  shocks, 
appear  to  have  no  regular  periods  at 
Cumana.  They  have  taken  place  at  in- 
tervals of  eighty,  a  hundred,  and  some- 
times less  than  thirty  years  ;  while  on 
the  coast  of  Peru,  for  instance  at  Luna, 
a  certain  regularity  has  niarkcd  the 
periods  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
city.  The  belief  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  existence  of  this  uniformity  has  a 
happy  influence   on  public  tranquillity, 
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and  the  eucouragement  of  industry.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  it  requires  a 
sufliciently  long  space  of  time  for  the 
same  causes  to  act  with  the  same  energy  ; 
but  this  reasoning  is  just  only  inasmucli 
as  the  shocks  are  considered  as  a  local 
phenomenon  ;  and  a  particular  focus, 
under  each  point  of  the  globe  exposed 
to  those  great  catastrophes,  is  admitted. 
Whenever  new  edifices  are  raised  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  we  hear  from  those 
who  refused  to  build  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lisbon  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, 1755,  was  soon  followed  by  a 
second,  and  not  less  fatal  convulsion,  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1761. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  opinion,  and  one 
that  is  commonly  received  at  Cumana, 
Acapulco,  and  Lima,  that  a  perceptible 
connection  exists  between  earthquakes 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  that 
precedes  those  phenomena.  But  from 
the  great  number  of  earthquakes  which 
I  have  witnessed  to  the  north  and  south 
of  the  equator,  on  the  continent  and  on 
the  seas,  on  the  coasts  and  at  2,500 
toises  height,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
oscillations  are  generally  very  indepen- 
dent of  the  previous  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. This  opinion  is  entertained  by 
a  number  of  intelligent  residents  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  whose  experience  ex- 
tends, if  not  over  a  greater  sj^ace  of  the 
globe,  at  least  over  a  greater  number  of 
years,  than  mine.  On  the  contrary,  in 
parts  of  Europe  where  earthquakes  are, 
rare  compared  to  America,  scientific  ob- 
servers are  inclined  to  admit  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  undulations  ot 
the  ground  and  certain  meteoi-s,  which 
appear  simultaneously  -with  them.  In 
Italy,  for  instance,  the  sirocco  and  earth- 
quakes are  suspected  to  have  some  con- 
nection, and  in  London,  the  frequency 
of  falling  stars,  and  those  southern  lights 
which  have  since  been  often  observed 
by  Mr.  Dalton,  were  considered  as  the 
forerunners  of  those  shocks  which  were 
felt  from  1748  to  1756. 

On  days  when  the  earth  is  shaken  ])y 
violent  shocks  the  regularity  of  the 
horary  variations  of  the  barometer  is  not 
disturbed  within  the  tropics.  I  had  op- 
portunities of  verifying  this  observation 
at  Cumana,  at  Lima,  and  at  Riobamba  ; 
and  it  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention, 
as  at  St.  Domingo  (in  the  town  of  Cape 
Francois)  it  is  asserted  that  a   water- 
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barometer  sank  two  inches  and  a  half 
immediately  before  the  earthquake  of 
1770.  It  is  also  related  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Oran,  a  druggist 
fled  with  his  family,  because,  observing 
accidentally,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
earthquake,  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  his  barometer,  he  perceived  that  the 
column  sank  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
I  know  not  whether  we  can  give  credit 
to  this  story  ;  but,  as  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  examine  the  variations  of  the 
Aveight  of  the  atmosphere  during  the 
shocks,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  ob- 
serving the  barometer  before  or  after 
these  phenomena  have  taken  place. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  earth, 
when  opened  and  agitated  by  shocks, 
spreads  occasionally  gaseous  emanations 
through  the  atmosphere,  in  places  remote 
from  the  mouths  of  volcanoes  not  ex- 
tinct. At  Cumana  it  has  already  been 
observed  that  flames  and  vapors  mixed 
with  sulphurous  acid  spring  up  from  the 
most  arid  soil.  In  other  parts  of  the 
same  proyince  the  earth  ejects  water 
and  petroleum.  At  Riobamba  a  muddy 
and  inflammable  mass,  called  moya^ 
issues  from  crevices  that  close  again, 
and  accumulates  into  elevated  hills.  At 
about  seven  lengues  from  Lisbon,  near 
Colares,  during  the  terrible  earthquake 
of  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  flames 
and  a  column  of  thick  smoke  were  seen 
to  issue  from  the  flanks  of  the  rocks  of 
Alvidras,  and,  according  to  some  Avit- 
nesses,  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 

Elastic  fluids  thrown  into  the  atmos- 
phere may  act  locally  on  the  barometer, 
not  by  their  mass,  which  is  very  small, 
compared  to  the  mass  of  the  atmosphei'e, 
but  because,  at  the  moment  of  great  ex- 
plosions, an  ascending  current  is  proba-; 
bly  formed,  which  diminishes  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  majority  of  earthquakes  no- 
thing escapes  Irom  the  agitated  earth, 
and  that  when  gaseous  emanations  and 
vapors  are  observed  they  oftener  ac- 
company or  follow  than  precede  the 
shocks.  This  circumstance  would  seem* 
to  explain  the  mysterious  influence  of 
earthquakesin  equinoctial  America  on  the 
climate,  and  on  the  order  of  the  dry  and 
rainy  seasons.  If  the  earth  generally 
act  on  the  air  only  at  the  moment  of 
the  shocks,  we  can  conceive  why  a 
sensible  meteorological  change  so  rarely 
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precedes  those  great  revolutions  of 
nature. 

The  hypothesis  nccordmg  to  vvliich,  in 
the  earthquakes  of  Cumana,  elastic  fluids 
tend  to  escape  from  the  surface  of  tlie 
soil,  seems  confirmed  by  the  great  noise 
which  is  heard  during  the  shocks  at  the 
borders  of  the  wells  in  the  plain  of 
Charas.  Water  and  sand  are  sometimes 
thrown  out  twenty  feet  high.  Similar 
phenomena  were  observed  in  ancient 
times  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  abounding 
with  caverns,  crevices,  and  subterraneous 
rivers.  Nature,  in  her  uniform  pro- 
gress, everywhere  suggests  the  same 
ideas  of  the  causes  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
means  by  which  man,  forgetting  the  mea- 
sure of  his  strength,  pretends  to  diminish 
the  effect  of  tlie  subterraneous  explosion. 
What  a  great  Roman  naturalist  has  said 
of  the  utility  of  wells  and  caverns  is  re- 
peated in  the  jSTew  World  by  the  most 
ignorant  Indians  of  Quito,  when  they 
show  travellers  the  guaicos,  or  crevices 
of  Pichincha. 

The  subterranean  noise,  so  frequent 
during  earthquakes,  is  generally  not  in 
the  ratio  of  the  force  of  the  shocks.  At 
Cumana  it  constantly  precedes  them, 
while  at  Quito,  and  recently  at  Caracas, 
and  in  the  West  India  Islands,  a  noise 
like  the  discharge  of  a  battery  was  heard 
a  long  time  after  the  shocks  had  ceased. 
A  third  kind  of  phenomenon,  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  whole,  is  the  rolling 
of  those  subterranean  thunders,  which 
last  several  months,  without  being  ac- 
companied by  the  least  oscillatory  motion 
of  the  ground. 

In  every  country  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, the  point  at  which,  probably 
owing  to  a  particular  disposition  of  the 
stony  strata,  the  effects  are  most  sensibly 
felt,  is  considered  as  the  cause  and  the 
focus  of  the  shocks.  Thus,  at  Cumana, 
the  hill  of  the  castle  of  San  Antonio,  and 
particularly  the  eminence  on  which 
stands  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  are 
believed  to  contain  an  enormous  quantity 
of  sulphur  and  other  inflammable  matter. 
We  forget  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  undulations  are  propagated  to  great 
distances,  even  across  the  basin  of  the 
ocean,  proves  that  the  centre  of  action 
is  very  remote  from  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  From  this  same  cause  no  doubt 
earthquakes  are  not  confined  to  certain 
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species  of  rocks,  as  some  naturalists  sup- 
pose, but  all  nre  fitted  to  propagate  the 
movement.  Keeping  witliin  the  limits 
of  my  own  experience,  I  may  here  cite 
the  granites  of  Lima  and  Acapulco  ;  the 
gneiss  of  Caracas;  the  mica-slate  of  the 
peninsula  of  Araya;  the  primitive  thon- 
schiefer  of  Tcpecuacuilco,  in  Mexico  ; 
the  secondary  limestones  of  the  Apen- 
nines, Spain,  and  New  Andalusia ;  and, 
finally,  the  trappoan  porphyries  of  the 
provinces  of  Quito  and  Popayan.  In 
these  different  places  the  ground  is  fre- 
quently agitated  by  the  most  violent 
shocks  ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  same  rock, 
the  superior  strata  form  invincible  ob- 
stacles to  the  propagation  of  the  motion. 
Thus,  in  the  mines  of  Saxony,  we  have 
seen  workmen  hasten  up  alarmed  by 
oscillations  which  were  not  felt  at  the 
siu-face  of  the  ground. 

If,  in  regions  the  most  remote  from 
each  other,  primitive,  secondary,  and 
volcanic  rocks  share  equally  in  the  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  globe,  we 
cannot  but  admit  also  that  within  a  space 
of  little  extent  certain  classes  of  rocks 
oppose  themselves  to  the  propagation  of 
the  shocks.  At  Cumana,  for  instance, 
before  the  great  catastrophe  of  1797, 
the  earthquakes  were  felt  only  along  the 
soixthern  and  calcareous  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cariaco,  as  far  as  the  town  of 
that  name  ;  while  in  the  peninsula  of 
Araya,  and  at  the  village  of  Maniquarez, 
the  ground  did  not  share  the  same  agita- 
tion. But  since  December,  1797,  new 
communications  appear  to  have  been 
opened  in  the  interior  of  the  globe.  The 
peninsula  of  Araya  is  now  not  merely- 
subject  to  the  same  agitations  as  the  soil 
of  Cumana,  but  tlie  promontory  of  mica- 
slate,  previously  free  from  earthquakes, 
has  become  in  its  turn  a  central  point 
of  commotion.  The  earth  is  sometimes 
strongly  shaken  at  the  village  of  Mani- 
quarez, when  on  the  coast  of  Cumana 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity.  The  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  nev- 
ertheless, is  only  sixty  or  eighty  fathoms 
deep. 

It  has  been  thought,  from  observa- 
tions made  both  on  the  continent  and  in 
the  islands,  that  the  western  and  southern 
coasts  are  most  exposed  to  shocks.  This 
observation  is  connected  with  opinions 
Avhich  geologists  have  long  formed  re- 
specting the  position  of  the  high  chains 
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of  mountains,  and  the  direction  of  their 
steepest  declivities ;  but  the  existence 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Caracas,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  osciUations  on  the 
eastern  and  nortbern  coast  of  Terra 
Fir  ma,  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  at  Caru- 
pano,  at  Cariaco,  and  at  Cumana^,  ren- 
ders the  accuracy  of  that  opinion  doubt- 
ful. 

In  N"ew  Andalusia,  as  well  as  in  Chile 
and  Peru,  the  shocks  follow  the  course 
of  the  shore,  and  extend  but  little  in- 
land. This  circumstance,  as  we  shall 
soon  find,  indicates  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  causes  which  produce 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.  If 
the  earth  was  most  agitated  on  the 
coasts,  because  they  are  the  lowest  part 
of  the  land,  why  should  not  the  oscilla- 
tions be  equally  strong  and  frequent  on 
those  vast  savannahs  or  prairies,  which 
are  scarcely  eight  or  ten  toises  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean  ? 

The  earthquakes  of  Cumana  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  West  India 
Islands  ;  and  it  has  even  been  suspected 
that  they  have  some  connection  with 
the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Cordil- 
leras of  tlie  Andes.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1191,  the  soil  of  the  province  of 
Quito  suffered  such  a  destructive  com- 
motion that  near  40,000  natives  per- 
ished. At  the  same  period  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  eastern  Antilles  were 
alarmed  by  shocks,  which  continued  dur- 
ing eight  months,  when  the  volcano  of 
Guadaloupe  threw  ont  pumice-stones, 
ashes,  and  gusts  of  sulphureous  vapors. 
The  eruption  of  the  2'7th  of  September, 
during  which  very  long  continued  sub- 
terranean noises  were  heard,  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  14th  of  December  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  Cumana.  Another 
volcano  of  the  West  India  Islands,  that 
of  St.  Vincent,  affords  an  example  of 
these  extraordinary  connections.  This 
volcano  had  not  emmitted  flames  since 
1718,  when  they  burst  forth  anew  in 
1812.  The  total  ruin  of  the  city  of 
Caracas  preceded  this  exi^losion  thirty- 
five  days,  and  violent  oscillations  of  the 
ground  were  felt  both  in  the  islands  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Terra  Firma. 

It  has  long  been  remarked  that  the 
effects  of  great  earthquakes  extend 
much  fiirther  than  the  phenomena  aris- 
ing from  burning  volcanoes.  In  study- 
ing the  physical  revolutions  of  Italy,  in 


carefully  examining  the  series  of  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  we 
can  scarcely  recognize,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  these  mountains,  any 
traces  of  a  simultaneous  action.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  beyond  a  doubt  that  at 
the  period  of  the  last  and  preceding 
destruction  of  Lisbon  the  sea  was  vio- 
lently agitated  even  as  far  as  the  New 
World,  for  instance,  at  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  more  than  twelve  hirndred 
leagues  distant  from  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal. 

Seveial  facts  tend  to  prove  that  the 
causes  which  produce  earthquakes  have 
a  near  connection  with  those  which  act 
in  volcanic  eruptions.  The  connection 
of  these  causes  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  it  excited  fresh  attention 
at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  discovery  of  the  New  World  not 
only  offered  new  productions  to  the 
curiosity  of  man ;  it  also  extended  the 
then  existing  stock  of  knowledge  re- 
specting physical  geography,  the  vari- 
eties of  the  human  species,  and  the  migra- 
tions of  nations.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  narratives  of  early  Spanish 
ti'avellers,  especially  that  of  the  Jesuit 
Aeosta,  without  perceiving  the  influence 
which  the  aspect  of  a  great  continent, 
the  study  of  extraordinary  appearances 
of  nature,  and  intercourse  Avith  men  of 
different  races  must  have  exercised  on 
the  progress  of  knowledge  in  Europe. 
The geim  of  a  great  number  of  physical 
truths  is  found  in  the  works  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  that  germ  would 
have  fructified,  had  it  not  been  crushed 
by  fanaticism  and  superstition.  We 
learned  at  Pasto  that  the  column  of 
black  and  thick  smoke  which,  in  1797, 
issued  for  several  months  from  the  vol- 
cano near  that  shore  disappeared  at  the 
very  hour  when,  sixty  leagues  to  the 
south,  the  towns  of  Riobamba,  Hambato, 
and  Tacunga  Avere  destroyed  by  an 
enormous  shock.  In  the  interior  of  a 
burning  crater,  near  those  hillocks  formed 
by  ejections  of  scoria?  and  ashes,  the 
motion  of  the  ground  is  felt  several 
seconds  before  each  partial  eru)>tion 
takes  place.  We  observed  this  phenom- 
enon at  Vesuvius  in  1805,  while  the  moun- 
tain threw  out  incandescent  scoritv ; 
we  were  witnesses  of  it  in  1802,  on  the 
brink  of  the  immense  crater  of  Pichincha, 
from  which,  nevertheless,  at  that  time. 
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clouds  of  sulphurous  acid  vapors  only 
issued. 

Everything  in  earthquakes  s.eems  to 
indicate  the  action  of  elastic  fluids  seek- 
ing an  outlet  to  diffuse  themselves  in 
the  atmosphere.  Often,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific,  the  action  is  almost  in- 
stantaneously commimicated  from  Chile 
to  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  a  distance  of 
six  hundred  leagues  ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  shocks  appear  to  be  the 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  country  is 
distant  from  burning  volcanoes.  The 
granitic  mountains  of  Calabria,  covered 
with  very  recent  breccias,  the  calcareous 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  the  country  of 
Pignerol,  the  consts  of  Portugal  and 
Greece,  those  of  Peru  and  Terra  Firma, 
afford  striking  proofs  of  this  fact.  The 
globe,  it  may  be  said,  is  agitated  with 
the  greater  force  in  proportion  as  the 
surface  has  a  smaller  number  of  funnels 
communicating  with  the  caverns  of 
the  interior.  At  Naples  and  at  Mes- 
sina, at  the  foot  of  Cotopaxi  and  of 
Tunguragua,  earthquakes  are  dreaded 
only  when  vapors  and  flames  do  not 
issue  from  the  craters.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  the  great  catasti-ophe  of  Rio- 
bamba  led  several  well-informed  persons 
to  think  that  that  country  would  be  less 
frequently  disturbed  if  the  subterranean 
fire  should  break  the  porphyritic  dome 
of  Chimborazo,  and  if  that  colossal 
mountain  should  become  a  burning  vol- 
cano. At  all  times  analogous  facts  have 
led  to  the  same  hypotheses.  The  Greeks, 
who,  like  ourselves,  attributed  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  ground  to  the  tension  of 
elastic  fluids,  cited  in  favor  of  their 
opinion  the  total  cessation  of  the 
shocks  at  the  island  of  Euboea,  by  the 
opening  of  a  crevice  in  the  Levantine 
plain. 

The  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  and 
those  of  earthquakes,  have  been  con- 
sidered of  late  as  the  efiects  of  voltaic 
electricity,  developed  by  a  particular 
disposition  of  heterogeneous  strata.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  often,  when  vio- 
lent shocks  succeed  each  other  within 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  the  electricity 
of  the  air  sensibly  increases  at  the  in- 
stant the  ground  is  most  agitated  ;  but 
to  explain  this  phenomenon  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  recur  to  an  hypothesis  which 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  everything 
hitherto  observed  respecting  the  struc- 


ture of  our  planet  and  the  disposition 
of  its  strata. — Personal  Narrative. 
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It  generally  happens  that  visitors  to 
Ajaccio  pass  over  from  the  Cornice 
coast,  leaving  Nice  at  night,  and  waking 
about  sunrise  to  find  themselves  beneath 
the  bare  and  frowning  mountains  of 
Corsica.  The  difference  between  the 
scenery  of  the  island  and  the  shores 
Avhich  they  have  left  is  very  striking. 
Instead  of  the  rocky  mountains  of  the 
Cornice,  intolerably  dry  and  barren  at 
their  summits,  but  covered  at  their  base 
with  villages  and  ancient  towns  and 
olive-fields,  Corsica  presents  a  scene  of 
solitary  and  peculiar  grandeur.  The 
highest  mountain-tops  are  covered  with 
snow,  and  beneath  the  snow-level  to  the 
sea  they  are  as  green  as  Irish  or  as  Eng- 
lish hills,  but  nearly  uninhabited  and 
uncultivated.  Valleys  of  almost  Alpine 
verdure  are  succeeded  by  tracts  of  chest- 
nut wood  and  scattered  pines,  or  deep 
and  flowery  brushwood — the  "macchi" 
of  Corsica,  which  yields  shelter  to  its 
traditional  outlaws  and  bandits.  Yet 
upon  these  hill-sides  there  are  hardly  any 
signs  of  life ;  the  whole  country  seems 
abandoned  to  primeval  wildness  and  the 
majesty  of  desolation.  Nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  unlike  the  smiling  Ri- 
viera, every  square  mile  of  which  is  cul- 
tivated like  a  garden,  and  every  valley 
and  bay  dotted  over  with  white  villages. 
After  steaming  for  a  few  hours  along 
this  savage  coast,  the  rocks  which  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Ajaccio,  mur- 
derous-looking teeth  and  needles  omi- 
nously christened  Sanguinari,  are  passed, 
and  we  enter  the  splendid  landlocked 
harbor,  on  the  northern  shore  of  which 
Ajaccio  is  built.  About  thi'ee  centuries 
ago  the  town,  which  used  to  occupy  the 
extreme  or  eastern  end  of  the  bay,  was 
removed  to  a  more  healthy  point  upon 
the  northern  coast,  so  that  Ajaccio  is 
quite  a  modern  city.  Visitors  who  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  the  picturesqueness  of 
Genoa  or  San  Remo,  or  even  of  Men- 
tone,  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  It  is 
simply  a  healthy,  well-appointed  town 
of  recent  date,  the  chief  merits  of  which 
are  that  it  has  wide  streets,  and  is  free, 
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externally  at  least,  from  the  filth  and 
rubbish  of  most  southern  seaports. 

But  if  Ajaccio  itself  is  not  picturesque, 
the  scenery  which  it  commands,  and  in 
the  heart  of  which  it  lies,  is  of  the  most 
magnificent.  The  bay  of  Ajaccio  resem- 
bles a  vast  Italian  lake — a  Lago  Maggi- 
ore,  with  greater  space  bet\\'een  the 
mountains  and  the  shore.  From  the 
snow-peaks  of  the  interior,  huge  granite 
crystals  clothed  in  white,  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bay,  peak  succeeds 
peak  and  ridge  rises  behind  ridge  in  a 
line  of  wonderful  variety  and  beauty. 
The  atmospheric  changes  of  light  and 
shadow,  cloud  and  color,  on  this  upland 
country  are  as  subtle  and  as  variDus  as 
those  which  lend  their  beauty  to  the 
scenery  of  the  lakes,  while  the  sea  below 
is  blue  and  rarely  troubled.  One  could 
never  get  tired  with  looking  at  this 
view.  Morning  and  evening  add  new 
charms  to  its  marvellous  sublimity  and 
beauty.  In  the  early  morning  Monte 
d'Oro  sparkles  like  a  Monte  Rosa  with 
its  fresh  snow,  and  the  whole  inferior 
range  puts  on  the  crystal  blueness  of 
dawn  among  the  Alps.  In  the  evening 
violet  and  purple  tints  and  the  golden 
glow  of  Italian  sunset  add  a  new  lustre 
to  the  fairy-land.  In  fact,  the  beauties 
of  Sv/itzerland  and  Italy  are  curiously 
blended  in  this  landscape. 

The  soil  and  vegetation  of  the  country 
round  Ajaccio  difiers  very  much  from 
that  which  one  is  accustomed  to  on  the 
Cornice.  There  are  very  few  olive-trees, 
nor  is  the  cultivated  ground  backed  up 
so  immediately  by  stony  mountains ;  but 
between  the  sea-shore  and  the  hills  there 
is  plenty  of  space  for  pasture-land,  and 
orchards  of  apricot  and  peach  trees, 
and  orange-gardens.  This  undulating 
country,  green  with  meadows  and  wa- 
tered with  clear  streams,  is  very  refresh- 
ing to  the  eyes  of  Northern  people,  who 
weary  of  the  bareness  and  grayness  of 
Nice  or  Mentone.  It  is  traversed  by 
excellent  roads,  recently  constructed  on 
a  plan  of  the  French  Government,  which 
intersect  the  country  in  all  directions, 
and  offer  an  infinite  variety  of  rides  or 
drives  to  visitors.  The  broken  granite 
of  which  these  roads  are  made  is  very 
pleasant  for  riding  over.  Most  of  the 
hills  through  which  tliey  strike  after 
starting  from  Ajaccio  are  clothed  with 
a  thick  brushwood  of  box,  ilex,  lentisc, 


arbutus,  and  laurustinus,  Avhich  stretches 
down  irregularly  into  vineyards,  olive- 
gardens,  and  meadows.  It  is  indeed  the 
native  growth  of  the  island  ;  for  wher- 
ever a  piece  of  ground  is  left  untilled, 
the  "macchi"  grow  up,  and  the  scent 
of  their  multitudinous  aromatic  blossoms 
is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  smelt  miles 
out  at  sea.  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena, 
referred  to  this  fragrance  when  he  saicl 
that  he  should  know  Corsica  blindfold 
by  the  smell  of  its  soil.  Occasional 
woods  of  holm  oak  make  darker  patches 
on  the  landscape,  and  a  few  pines  fringe 
the  side  of  inclosure  walls  or  towers. 
The  prickly  pear  runs  riot  in  and  out 
among  the  hedges  and  upon  the  walls, 
diversifying  the  colors  of  the  landscape 
with  its  strange  gray-green  masses  and 
unwieldy  fans.  In  spring,  when  peach 
and  almond  trees  are  in  blossom,  and 
when  the  roadside  is  starred  with  as- 
phodels, this  coiintry  is  most  beautiful  in 
its  gladness.  The  macchi  blaze  with 
cistus  flowers  of  red  and  silver.  Golden 
broom  mixes  with  the  dark  purple  of  the 
great  French  lavender,  and  over  the 
whole  mass  of  blossom  wave  plumes  of 
Mediterranean  heath  and  sweet-scented 
yellow  coronilla.  Under  the  sten:s  of 
the  ilex  j^eep  cyclamens,  pink  and  sweet ; 
the  hedgerows  are  a  tangle  of  vetches, 
convolvuluses,  lupins,  orchises  and  alli- 
ums, with  here  and  there  a  purple  iris. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe 
all  the  rare  and  lovely  plants  which  are 
found  here  in  a  profusion  that  surpasses 
even  the  flower-gardens  of  the  Cornice, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  most  favored  Al- 
pine valleys  in  their  early  spring. 

Since  the  French  occupied  Corsica 
they  have  done  much  for  the  island  by 
improving  its  harbors  and  making  good 
roads,  and  endeavoring  to  mitigate  the 
ferocity  of  the  j^eople.  But  they  have 
many  things  to  contend  against,  and 
Corsica  is  still  fiir  behind  the  other  ])ro- 
vinces  of  France.  The  people  are  idle, 
haughty,  umbrageous,  fiery,  quarrel- 
some, fond  of  gypsy  life,  and  retentive 
through  generations  of  old  feuds  and 
prejudices  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
extent.  Then  the  nature  of  the  country 
itself  offers  serious  obstacles  to  its  pro- 
per colonization  and  cultivation.  The 
savage  state  of  the  island  and  its  inter- 
nal  feuds  have  disposed  the  Corsicans  to 
quit  the  seaboard  for  their  mountain  vil- 
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lages  and  fortresses,  so  tlint  tlie  great 
plains  at  the  feet  of  the  hills  are  un- 
wholesome for  want  of  tillage  and  drain- 
age. Again,  the  mountains  themselves 
have  in  many  parts  been  stripped  of 
their  forests  and  converted  into  mere 
wildernesses  of  macchi  stretching  up 
and  down  their  slopes  for  miles  and 
miles  of  useless  desolation.  Another  im- 
pediment to  proper  cultivation  is  found 
in  the  old  hnbit  of  what  is  called  free 
pasturage.  The  highland  shepherds  are 
allowed  by  the  national  custom  to  drive 
down  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  low- 
lands during  the  winter,  so  that  fences 
are  broken,  young  crops  are  browsed 
over  and  trampled  down,  and  agricul- 
ture becomes  a  mere  impossibility.  The 
last  and  chief  difficulty  against  which 
the  French  have  had  to  contend,  and  up 
to  this  time  with  apparent  success,  is 
brigandage.  The  Corsican  system  of 
brigandage  is  so  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Italians,  Sicilians,  and  Greeks, 
that  a  word  may  be  said  about  its  pecu- 
liar character.  In  the  first  place  it  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  robbery  and 
thieving.  The  Corsican  bandit  took  to 
a  free  life  among  the  macchi,  not  for  the 
sake  of  supporting  himself  by  lawless 
depredation,  but  because  he  had  put  him- 
self under  a  legal  and  social  ban  by  mur- 
dering some  one  in  obedience  to  the 
strict  code  of  honor  of  his  country.  His 
victim  may  have  been  the  hereditary 
foe  of  his  house  for  generations,  or 
else  the  newly  made  enemy  of  yester- 
day. But  in  either  case,  if  he  had  killed 
him  fairly,  after  a  due  notification  of  his 
intention  to  do  so,  he  was  held  to  have 
fulfilled  a  duty  rather  than  to  have  com- 
mitted a  crime.  He  then  betook  him- 
self to  the  dense  tangles  of  evergreens 
which  we  have  described,  wdiere  he  lived 
upon  the  charity  of  country-folk  and 
shepherds.  In  the  eyes  of  those  simple 
people  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  outlaws,  and  to 
guard  them  from  the  bloodhounds  of 
justice.  There  was  scarcely  a  respect- 
able flimily  in  Corsica  who  had  not  one 
or  more  of  its  members  thus  alia  cam- 
jyagna^  as  it  was  euphemistically  styled. 
The  Corsicans  themselves  have  attri- 
buted this  miserable  state  of  things  to 
two  principal  catises.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  ancient  bad  government  of  the 
island  :  under  its  Genoese  rulers  no  jus- 


tice was  administered,  and  private  ven- 
geance for  homicide  or  insult  became 
a  necessary  consequence  among  the 
haughty  and  warlike  families  of  the 
mountain  villages.  Secondly,  the  Cor- 
sicans have  been  from  time  immemorial 
accustomed  to  wear  arms  in  every-day 
life.  They  used  to  sit  at  their  house- 
doors  and  pace  the  streets  with  mus- 
ket, pistol,  dagger,  and  cartouch-box 
on  their  persons ;  and  on  the  most  tri- 
vial occasion  of  merriment  or  enthusi- 
asm they  would  discharge  their  fire- 
arms. This  habit  gave  a  bloody  ter- 
mination to  many  quarrels,  which  might 
have  ended  more  peaceably  had  the  par- 
ties been  unarmed,  and  so  the  seeds  of 
vendetta  were  constantly  being  sown. 
Statistics  published  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment present  a  hideous  picture  of 
the  state  of  bloodshed  in  Corsica  even 
during  this  century.  In  one  period  of 
thirty  years  (between  1821  and  1850) 
there  were  4,319  murders  in  the  island. 
Almost  every  man  Avas  watching  for  his 
neighboi-'s  lite  or  seeking  how  to  save 
his  own  ;  and  agriculture  and  commerce 
were  neglected  for  this  grisly  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  In  1853  the  French  be- 
gan to  take  strong  measures,  and,  under 
the  Prefet  Thuillier,  they  hunted  the  ban- 
dits from  the  macchi,  killing  between 
200  and  300  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  an  edict  was  promulgated  against 
bearing  arms.  It  is  forbidden  to  sell 
the  old  Corsican  stiletto  in  the  shops, 
and  no  one  may  carry  a  gun,  even  for 
sporting  purposes,  unless  he  obtains  a 
special  license.  These  licenses,  more- 
over, are  only  granted  for  short  and 
l^rccisely  measured  periods. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  stern  and 
gloomy  character  of  the  Corsicans  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  the  smiling  gardens 
of  Ajaccio,  and  to  visit  some  of  the 
more  distant  mountain  villages — Yico, 
Cavro,  Bastelica,  Bocognano  or  Corte, 
any  of  which  may  easily  be  reached 
from  the  capitnl.  Immediately  after 
quitting  the  seaboard  we  enter  a  country 
austere  in  its  simplicity,  solemn  without 
relief,  yet  dignified  by  its  majesty  and 
by  the  sense  of  freedom  it  inspires.  As 
we  approach  the  mountains  the  macchii 
become  taller,  feathering,  man-high  above 
the  road,  and  stretching  flir  away  upon 
the  hills.  Gigantic  masses  of  granite, 
shaped    like    buttresses    and   bastions, 
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seem  to  guard  the  approaches  to  these 
hills ;  while,  looking  backward  over  the 
green  plain,  the  sea  lies  smiling  in  a 
iiaze  of  blue  among  the  rocky  horns 
and  misty  headlands  of  the  coast.  There 
is  a  stateliness  about  the  abrupt  incli- 
nation of  these  granite  slopes,  rising 
from  their  frowning  portals  by  sharp 
aretes  to  the  snoAvs  piled  on  their  sum- 
mits, which  contrasts  in  a  strange  way 
with  the  softness  and  beauty  of  the 
mingling  sea  and  plain  beneath.  In  no 
landscape  are  more  various  qualities 
combined ;  in  none  are  they  so  harmo- 
nized as  to  produce  so  strong  a  sense  of 
majestic  freedom  and  severe  power. 
Suppose  that  we  are  on  the  road  to 
Corte,  and  have  now  reached  Bocog- 
nano,  the  first  considerable  village  since 
we  left  Ajaccio.  Bocognano  might  be 
chosen  as  typical  of  Corsican  hill-vil- 
lages, with  its  narrow  street,  and  tall 
tower-like  houses  of  five  or  six  stories 
high,  faced  with  rough  granite,  and 
pierced  with  the  smallest  windows  and 
very  narrow  doorways.  These  buildings 
have  a  mournful  and  desolate  appearance. 
There  is  none  of  the  grandeur  of  anti- 
quity about  them ;  no  sculptured  arms 
or  castellated  turrets,  or  balconies  or 
spacious  staircases,  such  as  are  common 
in  the  poorest  towns  of  Italy.  The 
signs  of  warlike  occupation  which  they 
offer,  and  their  sniister  aspect  of  vigi- 
lance, are  thoroughly  prosaic.  They 
seem  to  suggest  a  state  of  society  in 
which  feud  and  violence  were  systema- 
tized into  routine.  There  is  no  relief 
to  the  savage  austerity  of  their  forbid- 
ding aspect  ;  no  signs  of  wealth  or 
household  comfort ;  no  trace  of  art,  no 
liveliness  and  gracefulness  of  architec- 
ture. Perched  upon  their  coigns  of 
vantage,  these  villages  seem  always  me- 
nacing, as  if  Saracen  pirates,  or  Ge- 
noese marauders,  or  bandits  bent  on 
vengeance,  were  still  forever  on  the 
watch.  Forests  of  immensely  old  chest- 
nut-trees surround  Bocognano  on  every 
side,  so  that  you  step  from  the  village 
streets  into  the  shade  of  woods  that 
seem  to  have  remained  untouched  for 
centuries.  The  country-people  support 
•themselves  almost  entirely  upon  the 
fruit  of  these  chestnuts ;  and  there  is  a 
large  department  of  Corsica  called  Cas- 
tigniccia,  from  the  prevalence  of  these 
trees  and  the  sustenance  which  the  in- 


habitants derive  from  them.  Close  by 
the  village  brawls  a  torrent,  such  as  one 
may  see  in  the  Monte  Rosa  valleys  of 
Piedmont  or  the  Apennines,  but  very 
rarely  in  Switzerland.  It  is  of  a  pure 
green  color,  foaming  round  the  granite 
boulders,  and  gliding  over  smooth  slabs 
of  polished  stone,  and  eddying  into  still 
deep  pools  fringed  with  fern.  Monte 
d'Oro,  one  of  the  largest  mountains  of 
Corsica,  soars  above,  and  fi-om  his  snows 
this  purest  water,  undefiled  by  glacier 
mud  or  the  debris  of  avalanches,  melts 
away.  Following  the  stream  Ave  rise 
through  the  macchi  and  the  chestnut 
woods,  Avhich  grow  more  sparely  by 
degrees,  until  Ave  reach  the  zone  of 
beeches.  Here  the  scene  seems  sud- 
denly transferred  to  the  Pyrenees;  for 
the  road  is  carried  along  abrupt  slopes, 
thickly  set  with  gigantic  beech-trees, 
overgrown  with  pink  and  silver  lichens. 
In  the  early  spring  their  last  year's 
leaves  are  still  crisp  with  hoar-frost ; 
one  morning's  journey  has  brought 
us  from  the  sum^mer  of  Ajaccio  to  win- 
ter on  these  heights.  Snow-drifts  stretch 
by  the  roadside,  and  one  by  one  the 
pioneers  of  the  vast  pine-woods  of  the 
interior  appear.  A  great  portion  of  the 
pine-forest  {Pmus  larix,  or  Corsican 
pine,  not  larch,  as  Dr.  Bennet  has  mis- 
called them  in  his  book  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean climate)  betAveen  Bocognano  and 
Corte  has  recently  been  burned  by  acci- 
dent. Nothing  can  be  more  forlorn 
than  the  black  leafless  stems  and  branches 
emerging  from  the  snoAv.  Some  of  these 
trees  are  mast-high,  and  some  mere 
saphngs.  Corte  itself  is  built  among 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  interior. 
The  snows  and  granite  clifl's  of  Monte 
Eotondo  overhang  it  to  the  north-west, 
while  tAvo  fair  valleys  lead  doAvnAvard 
from  its  eyrie  to  the  eastern  coast.  The 
rock  on  A\hich  it  stands  rises  to  a  sharp 
point,  slo])ing  southward,  and  com- 
manding the  valleys  of  the  Golo  and 
the  Ta\"ignano.  When  Ave  remember 
that  Corte  Avas  the  old  capital  of  Cor- 
sica, and  the  centre  of  General  Paoli's 
government,  Ave  are  led  to  compare  the 
town  Avith  Innspriick,  Meran,  or  C re- 
noble.  In  point  of  scenery  and  situation 
it  is  scarcely  second  to  any  of  these 
mountain  cities ;  but  its  poverty  and 
bareness  are  scarcely  less  striking  than 
those  of  Bocognano. 
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The  whole  Oorsican  character,  with 
its  stern  love  of  justice,  its  furious  re- 
vengefulness  and  wild  passion  for  free- 
dom, seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
peculiar  elements  of  grandeur  and  des- 
olation in  this  landscape.  When  we 
traverse  the  forest  of  Vico  or  the  rocky 
pasture-lands  of  Niolo,  the  history  of 
the  Corsican  national  heroes,  Giudice 
della  Rocca  and  Sampiero,  becomes 
intelligible ;  nor  do  we  fail  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  mysterious  attraction 
which  led  the  more  daring  spirits  of  the 
island  to  prefer  a  free  life  among  the 
macchi  and  pine-AVOods  to  placid  lawful 
occupations  in  farms  and  villages.  The 
lives  of  the  two  men  whom  we  have 
mentioned  are  so  prominent  in  Corsican 
history,  and  are  so  often  still  upon  the 
lips  of  the  common  people,  that  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  sketch  their  out- 
lines in  the  foreground  of  the  Salvator 
Rosa  landscape  which  we  have  de- 
scribed. Giudice  was  the  governor  of 
Corsica,  as  lieutenant  for  tlie  Pisans,  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At 
that  time  the  island  belonged  to  the 
republic  of  Pisa,  but  the  Genoese  were 
encroacliing  on  them  by  land  and  sea, 
and  the  whole  life  of  their  brave  cham- 
pion was  spent  in  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  invaders,  until  at  last  he  died, 
old,  blind,  and  in  prison,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  savage  foes,  Giudice  was 
the  title  which  the  Pisans  usually  con- 
ferred upon  their  governor,  and  Delia 
Rocca  deserved  it  by  right  of  his  own 
inexorable  love  of  justice.  Indeed,  jus- 
tice seems  to  have  been  with  him  a 
passion,  swallowing  up  all  other  feelings 
of  his  nature.  All  the  stories  which 
are  told  of  him  turn  upon  this  point  in 
his  character  ;  and  though  they  may 
not  be  strictly  true,  they  illustrate  the 
stern  virtues  for  Avhich  he  was  celebrated 
among  the  Corsicans,  and  show  what 
kind  of  men  this  harsh  and  gloomy 
nation  loved  to  celebrate  as  heroes. 
While  a  young  man,  Giudice  was  at- 
tached to  a  very  beautiful  woman,  wlio 
treated  liim  much  as  Delilah  treated 
Samson,  and  finally  shut  him  up  in 
prison  and  mocked  him.  Giudice  ef- 
fected his  escape,  gathered  his  friends 
together,  and  took  his  perfidious  mis- 
tress captive.  The  revenge  which  he 
inflicted  upon  her  for  her  want  of  faith 
is  too  terrible  to  mention  here.  But  it 
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shows  how  passionately  powerful  was 
the  sense  of  justice  in  his  lieart,  how 
the  remembrance  of  injury  and  wrong 
coul<l  drown  all  other  feelings  even  for 
the  woman  that  he  loved.  On  another 
occasion,  after  a  victory  over  the  Genoese, 
he  salted  the  eyes  of  his  slain  enemies 
and  sent  tlienx  in  a  barrel  to  Genoa, 
with  a  message  that  the  ca))tives'in  his 
hands  should  be  released  if  their  wives 
and  sisters  came  to  sue  for  them.  The 
Genoese  ladies  embarked  and  arrived  in 
Corsica,  and  to  Giudice's  nepheyj^  was 
intrusted  the  duty  of  fulfilling  his 
uncle's  promise.  In  the  course  of  exe- 
cuting his  commission  the  youth  was  so 
smitten  with  the  beauty  of  one  of  the 
women  that  he  dishonored  her.  There- 
upon Giudice  had  him  at  once  executed. 
Another  story  shows  the  Spartan  justice 
of  this  hero  in  a  less  savage  light.  He 
was  passing  by  a  cowherd's  cottage, 
when  he  heard  some  young  calves 
bleating.  On  inquiring  what  distressed 
them,  ho  was  told  that  the  calves  had 
iiot  enough  milk  to  driidc  after  the  farm 
people  had  been  served.  Then  Giudice 
made  it  a  law  that  the  calves  through- 
out the  land  should  take  their  fill  before 
the  cows  were  milked. 

Sampiero  belongs  to  a  later  period 
of  Corsican  history.  After  a  long  course 
of  misgovernment  the  Genoese  rule  had 
become  unbearable.  There  was  no  pre- 
tence of  administering  justice,  and  pri-. 
vate  vengeance  had  full  sway  in  the  island. 
The  sufferings  of  the  nation  were  so  great 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  judge 
or  savior  to  rise  among  them.  Sam- 
piero was  the  son  of  obscure  parents 
who  lived  at  Bastelica.  But  his  abilities 
very  soon  declared  themselves,  and  made 
a  way  for  him  in  the  world.  He  spent 
his  youth  in  the  armies  of  the  Me<lici  and 
of  the  French  Francis,  gaining  gTeat  re- 
nown as  a  brave  soldier.  Bayard  be- 
came his  friend,  and  Francis  made  him 
captain  of  his  Corsican  bands.  But 
Sampiero  did  not  forget  the  wrongs  of 
his  native  land  while  thus  on  foreign 
service.  He  resolved,  if  possible,  to  imder- 
mine  the  power  of  Genoa,  and  spent  the 
whole  of  his  manhood  and  old  age  in 
one  long  struggle  with  their  great  cap- 
tain, Stephen  Doria.  Of  his  stern  pa- 
triotism and  Roman  severity  of  virtue 
the  following  story  is  a  terrible  illustra- 
tion : — Sampiero,  though  a  man  of  mean 
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birth,  had  married  an  heiress  of  the  noble 
Corsican  house  of  the  Ornani.  His  wife, 
Vannina,  was  a  woman  of  timid  and 
flexible  nature,  who,  though  devoted  to 
her  husband,  fell  into  the  snares  of  his 
enemies.  During  his  absence  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Algiers  the  Genoese  induced 
her  to  leave  her  home  at  Marseilles  and 
to  secvk  refuge  in  their  city,  persuading 
her  that  this  step  would  secure  the  safety 
of  her  cliild.  She  was  starting  on  her 
journe}^  when  a  friend  of  Sampiero  ar- 
rested her,  and  brouglither  back  to  Aix, 
in  Pj'ovence.  Sampiero,  when  he  heard 
of  these  events,  hurried  to  France,  and 
was  received  by  a  relative  of  his,  who 
hinted  that  he  had  known  of  Vannina's 
projected  flight.  "  E  tu  hai  taciuto  ?  " 
was  Sampiero's  only  answer,  accom- 
panied by  a  stroke  of  his  poniard  that 
killed  the  lukewarm  cousin.  Sampiero 
now  brought  his  wife  from  Aix  to  Mar- 
seilles, preserving  the  most  absolute 
silence  on  the  way,  and  there,  on  entering 
his  house,  he  killed  her  with  his  own  hand. 
It  is  said  that  he  loved  Vannina  passion- 
ately ;  and  when  she  was  dead  he  caused 
her  to  be  buried  with  magnificence  in 
the  cluirch  of  St.  Francis.  Like  Giudice, 
Sampiero  fell  at  last  a  prey  to  treachery. 
The  murder  of  Vannina  had  made  the 
Ornani  his  deadly  foes.  In  order  to 
avenge  her  blood,  they  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Genoese,  and  laid  a  plot  by 
which  the  noblest  of  the  Corsicans  was 
brought  to  death.  First,  they  gained 
over  to  their  scheme  a  monk  of  Bastelica, 
called  Ambrosio,  and  Sampiero's  own 
squire  and  shield-bearer,  Vittolo.  By 
means  of  these  men,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
he  was  drawn  defenceless  and  unat- 
tended into  a  deeply  wooded  ravine  near 
Cavro,  not  very  far  from  his  birthplace, 
where  the  Ornani  and  their  Genoese  troops 
surrounded  him.  Sampiero  fired  his 
pistols  in  vain,  for  Vittolo  had  loaded  them 
with  the  shot  downwards.  Then  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  began  to  lay  about  him, 
when  the  same  Vittolo,  the  Judas, 
stabbed  him  from  behind,  and  the  old 
lion  fell  dead  by  his  friend's  hand.  Sam- 
piero was  sixty-nine  when  he  died,  in 
the  year  1 567.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  Corsicans  have  called  traitors 
and  foes  to  their  country  Vittoli  forever. 
These  two  examples  of  Corsican  patriots 
are  enough  ;  we  need  not  add  to  theirs 
the  history  of  Paoli — a  milder  and  more 


humane,  but  scarcely  less  heroic  leader 
Paoli,  however,  in  the  hour  of  Coi'sica's 
extremest  peril,  retired  to  England, 
and  died  in  philosopliic  exile.  Neither 
Giudice  nor  Sampiero  would  have  ai-ted 
thus.  The  more  forlorn  the  hope,  the 
more  they  struggled. 

Among  the  old  Corsican  customs  which 
are  fast  dying  out,  but  which  still  hnger 
in  the  remote  valleys  of  Niolo  and  Vico, 
is  the  Vocero,  or  funeral  chant,  impro- 
vised by  women  at  funerals  over  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  Nothing  illustrates 
the  ferocious  temper  and  savage  ])a?sions 
of  the  race  better  than  these  voceri, 
many  of  which  have  been  written  down 
and  preserved.  Most  of  them  are  songs 
of  vengeance  and  imprecation,  mingled 
with  hyperbolical  laments  and  utterances 
of  extravagant  grief,  poured  forth  by 
wives  and  sisters  by  the  side  of  murdered 
husbands  and  brothers.  The  women 
who  sing  them  seem  to  have  lost  all  milk 
of  human  kindness,  and  to  have  ex- 
changed the  virtues  of  their  sex  for  Spar- 
tan fortitude  and  the  rage  of  furies. 
While  we  read  their  turbid  lines  we  are 
carried  in  imagination  to  one  of  the 
cheerless  houses  of  Bastelica  or  Bo- 
cognano,  overshadowed  by  its  mournful 
chestnut-tree,  on  which  the  blood  of  the 
murdered  man  is  yet  red.  The  Gridata, 
or  wake,  is  assembled  in  a  dark  room. 
On  the  wooden  board,  called  tola^  the 
corpse  lies  stretched  ;  and  round  it  are 
women,  veiled  in  the  blue-black  mantle 
of  Corsican  costume,  moaning  and  i-ock- 
ing  themselves  upon  their  chairs.  The 
Pasto  or  Conforto,  food  supplied  for 
mourners,  stands  upon  a  side-table,  and 
round  the  room  are  men  with  savage 
eyes  and  bristling  beards,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  keen  for  vengeance.  The  dead 
man's  musket  and  pocket-pistol  lie  be- 
side him,  and  his  bloody  shirt  is  hung 
lip  at  his  head.  Suddenly  the  silence, 
hitherto  only  disturbed  by  suppressed 
groans  and  muttered  curses,  is  broken 
by  a  sharp  cry.  A  woman  rises  :  it  is 
the  sister  of  the  dead  man  ;  she  seizes 
his  shirt,  and  holding  it  aloft  with  Ma^iad 
gestures  and  frantic  screams,  gives 
rhythmic  utterance  to  her  grief  and 
rage.  "  I  was  spinning,  when  I  heard  a 
great  noise  :  it  was  a  gunshot,  wliich 
went  into  my  heart,  and  seemed  a  voice 
that  cried  : — Run,  thy  brother  is  dying. 
I  ran  into  the  room  above ;  I  took  the 
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blow  into  my  breast ;  I  said,  '  Now  he  is 
dead,  there  is  nothing  to  give  me  coni- 
foi-t,  Wlio  will  undertake  thy  ven- 
geance ?  When  I  show  thy  shirt,  who 
will  vow  to  let  his  beard  grow  till  the 
murderer  is  slain  V  Who  is  there  left  to 
doit?  A  mother  near  her  death  ?  A 
sister  ?  Of  all  our  care  there  is  only 
left  a  woman,  without  kin,  poor,  orphan, 
and  a  girl.  Yet,  O  ray  brother!  never 
fear  !  For  thy  vengeance  thy  sister  is 
enough  ! 

^la  per  fa  la  to  bindetta, 
Stii  sig'uru,  basta  aiich  ella  I 

Give  me  the  pistol ;  I  will  shoulder  the 
gun;  I  will  away  to  the  hills.  My 
brother,  heart  of  thy  sister,  thou  shalt 
be  avenged!'"  A  vocero  declaimed 
upon  the  bier  of  Giammatteo  and  Pas- 
quale,  two  cousins,  by  the  sister  of  the 
former,  is  still  hercer  and  more  energetic 
in  its  malediction.  This  Erinnys  of  re- 
venge prays  Christ  and  all  the  saints  to 
extirpate  the  murderer's  whole  race,  to 
shrivel  it  up  till  it  passes  from  the  earth. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  and  vehement  tran- 
sition to  the  pathos  of  her  own  sorrow, 
she  exclaims  : 

Hall  a  mai  bista  Bissimu 
Tuaiba  Fomi  pe  li  canti  ? 

It  appears  from  these  words  that  Giam- 
matteo's  eiiemies  had  killed  him  because 
they  were  jealous  of  his  skill  in  singing. 
Shortly  after,  she  curses  the  curate  of 
the  village,  a  kinsman  of  the  murderer, 
for  refusing  to  toll  the  funeral  bells  ;  and, 
at  last,  all  other  threads  of  rage  and  sor- 
row being  turned  and  knotted  into  one, 
she  gives  loose  to  her  raging  thirst  for 
blood: — "If  only  I  had  a  son,  to  train 
like  a  sleuth-hound,  that  he  might  track 
the  murderer  !  Oh,  if  I  had  a  son  !  Oh,  ' 
if  I  had  a  lad  ! "  Her  words  seem  to 
choke  her,  and  she  swoons,  and  remains 
for  a  short  time  insensible.  When  the 
Bacchante  of  revenge  awakes,  it  is  with 
milder  feelings  in  her  heart.  "  O  brother 
mine,  Matteo  !  art  thou  sleeping  ?  Here 
I  will  i-est  with  thee  and  weep  till  day- 
break." It  is  rare  to  find  in  literature 
so  crude  .and  intense  an  expression  of 
fiery  hatred  as  these  untranslatable  voceri 
present.  The  emotion  is  so  simple  and 
so  strong  that  it  becomes  sublime  by 
mere  force,  and  affects  us  with  a  strange 
l)athos  when  contrasted  with  the  tender 
afiection  conveyed  in  such  terms  of  en- 


dearment as  "my  dove,"  "my  flower," 
"my  pheasant,"  "my  bright  painted  or- 
ange," addressed  to  the  dead.  In  the 
voceri  it  often  happens  that  there  are 
several  interlocutors:  one  friend  ques- 
tions and  another  answers,  or  a  kins- 
woman of  the  murderer  attempts  to  jus- 
tify the  deed,  and  is  overwhelmed  with 
deadly  impiecations.  Passionate  appeals 
are  made  to  the  corpse:  "Arise!  Do 
you  not  hear  the  women  cry  ?  Stand 
up.  Show  your  wounds,  and  let  the 
fountains  of  your  blood  flow!  Alas! 
he  is  dead  ;  he  sleeps  ;  he  cannot  hear  !  " 
Then  they  turn  again  to  tears  and  curses, 
feeling  that  no  help  or  comfort  can  come 
from  the  clay-cold  form.  The  intensity 
of  grief  finds  strange  language  for  its 
utterance.  A  girl,  mourning  over  her 
father,  cries : — 

Mi  I'hantm  cruciti.ssatu 
Cume  Ghiesii  Crista  in  croce. 

Once  only,  in  Viale's  collection,  does  any 
friend  of  the  dead  remember  mercy.  It 
is  an  old  woman,  who  points  to  the  cru- 
citix  above  the  bier. 

But  all  the  voceri  are  not  so  murder- 
ous. Several  are  composed  for  gii'ls  who 
died  unwedded  and  before  their  time, 
by  their  mothers  or  companions.  The 
language  of  these  laments  is  far  more 
tender  and  ornate.  They  praise  the 
gentle  virtues  and  beauty  of  the  girl, 
her  piety  and  helpful  household  ways. 
The  most  affecting  of  these  dirges  is  that 
which  celebrates  the  death  of  Ilomana. 
daughter  of  Dariola  Danesi.  Here  is  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  girl : — "  Among  the 
best  and  fairest  maidens  you  were  like 
a  rose  among  flowers,  like  the  moon 
among  stars ;  so  far  more  lovely  were 
you  than  the  loveliest.  The  youths  in 
your  presence  were  like  lighted  torches, 
but  full  of  reverence  ;  you  were  cour- 
teous to  all,  but  with  none  familiar.  In 
church  they  gazed  at  you,  but  you  looked 
at  none  of  them ;  and  after  mass  you 
said,  'Mother,  let  us  go.'  Oh!  who  will 
console  me  for  your  loss  ?  Why  did  the 
Lord  so  much  desire  yon  ?  But  now 
you  rest  in  heaven,  all  joy  and  smiles; 
for  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  so  fair 
a  face.  Oh  !  how  far  more  beautiful  will 
Paradise  be  now !  "  Then  follows  a  pite- 
ous picture  of  the  old  bereaved  mother, 
to  whom  a  year  will  seem  a  thousand 
years,  who  will  wander  among  relatives 
without    affection,    neighbors    without 
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love ;  and  when  sickness  comes  will  have 
no  one  to  give  her  a  drop  of  water,  or 
wipe  the  sweat  from  her  brow,  or  hold 
her  hand  in  death.  All  that  is  left  for 
her  is  to  wait  and  pray  for  death,  that 
she  may  join  again  her  darling. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  from  our 
long  digression  to  Ajaccio  itself,  and  to 
make  some  mention  of  the  advantages 
which  it  offers  as  a  winter  health  station 
to  invalids.  There  are  many  who  find 
the  air  of  Cannes  and  Nice  too  dry  and 
exciting,  and  who  are  surprised,  when 
they  expect  a  summer  in  the  midst  of 
February,  to  be  greeted  with  winds  far 
colder  than  the  easterly  blasts  from 
which  they  fled  in  England.  Such  per- 
sons would  probably  benefit  from  a  resi- 
dence at  Ajaccio,  where,  with  a  splen- 
did southern  sun,  and  a  temperatui'e 
dry  as  well  as  warm,  there  is  no  irrita- 
ting harshtiess  in  the  air,  and  no  sharp 
cutting  'mistral.  The  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  unending  variety  of 
the  excursions  round  Ajaccio,  render  it 
a  most  desirable  residence  for  those  who 
deli_ht  in  nature,  and  are  able  to  take 
horse  or  carriage  exercise.  The  accom- 
modation, which  has  hitherto  been  in- 
difierent,  is  rapidly  improving,  through 
tlie  unremitting  labors  of  the  English 
physician,  Dr.  Ribton,  and  a  German 
colleague,  who  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  render  Ajaccio  as  coaifortable 
as  Cannes  or  Mentone.  One  great  at- 
traction to  this  phice  is  the  cheapness  of 
lodging,  food,  and  locomotion.  During 
the  last  tow  winters  Cannes  and  Men- 
tone  have  become  as  dear  as  Nice, 
which  means  a  little  dearer  than  London 
or  Paris.  It  is  only  by  vigorous  compe- 
tition and  by  the  multiplication  of 
health  stations  in  otlier  parts  that  the 
preposterous  overcharges  of  the  Cornice 
hotels  can  possibly  be  beaten  down. 

Ajaccio  does  not,  indeed,  as  yet  offer 
many  advantages  of  society  and  city  life 
to  foreigners.  But  visitors  bring  these 
with  them  ;  and  in  course  of  time  begin 
to  complain  that  they  get  too  much  of 
tliem.  At  present  the  attractions  and 
ornaments  of  the  town  consist  of  a  good 
public  library.  Cardinal  Fesch's  large 
but  indifferent  collection  of  pictures,  two 
monuments  to  Napoleon,  and  Napoleon's 
house.  It  will  always  be  the  cliief  i)ride 
of  Ajaccio  that  she  gave  birth  to  the 
great  Emperor.     Close  to  the  harbor,  in 


a  public  square  by  the  sea-beach,  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  conqueror 
surrounded  by  his  four  brothers  on  foot. 
They  are  all  attired  in  Roman  fashion, 
and  are  turned  seaward,  to  the  west,  as 
if  to  symbolize  the  emigration  of  tliis 
family  to  conquer  Europe.  There  is 
something  ludicrous  and  forlorn  in  the 
stiffness  of  the  group, — something  even 
pathetic,  when  we  think  how  Napoleon 
gazed  seaward,  westward,  from  another 
island,  no  longer  on  horseback,  no  longer 
laurel-crowned,  an  unthroned,  unseated 
conqueror,  on  St.  Helena.  His  father's 
house  stands  close  by.  An  old  Italian 
waiting-woman,  who  had  been  long  in 
the  service  of  the  Murats,  keeps  it  and 
shows  it.  She  has  the  manners  of  a 
lady,  and  can  tell  many  stories  of  the 
various  members  of  the  Buonaparte 
family.  Those  who  fancy  that  Napoleon 
was  born  in  a  mean  dwelling  of  poor 
parents  will  be  surprised  to  find  so  much 
space  and  elegance  in  these  apartments. 
Of  course  his  family  was  not  rich  by  com- 
parison with  the  riches  of  French  or 
English  nobles.  But  for  Corsicans  they 
were  Avell  to  do,  and  their  house  has  an 
air  of  antique  dignity.  The  chairs  of 
the  entrance  saloon  have  been  literally 
stripped  of  their  coverings  by  enthusi- 
astic visitors  :  the  horse-hair  stuffing  un- 
derneath protrudes  itself  with  a  sort  of 
comic  pride,  as  if  protesting  that  it  came 
to  be  so  tattered  in  an  honorable  service. 
Some  of  the  furniture  seems  new ;  but 
many  old  presses  inlaid  with  marbles, 
agates  and  lapis  lazuli,  such  as  Italian 
families  preserve  for  generations,  have 
an  air  of  respectable  antiquity  about 
them.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
the  young  Napoleon  led  his  minuets 
beneath  the  stiff'  girandoles  of  the  formal 
dancing-room.  There,  too,  in  a  dark 
back-chamber,  is  the  bed  in  which  he 
was  born.  At  its  foot  is  a  photograph 
of  the  present  Prince  Imperial  sent  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  who,  when  she 
visited  the  room,  wept  much— ^nanse 
molto  (to  use  the  old  lady's  phrase) — at 
seeing  the  place  where  such  lofty  desti- 
nies began.  On  the  wall  of  the  same 
room  is  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  himself 
as  the  young  general  of  the  Republic — 
with  the  citizen's  unkempt  hair,  the 
fierce  fire  of  the  Revolution  in  liis  eyes, 
a  frown  u])ou  his  forehead,  lips  com- 
pressed, and  quivering  nostrils  j  also  one 
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ofliis  mother,  tlie  pastille  of  n,  hamlsomc 
woman,  with  Napoleonic  eyes  and  brows 
and  nose,  but  Avith  a  vacant  simpering 
mouth.  Perhaps  the  provincial  artist 
knew  not  liow  to  seize  the  expression  of 
tliis  feature,  the  most  difficult  to  draw. 
For  we  caimot  fancy  that  Letizia  had 
lips  without  the  firmness  or  the  fulness 
of  a  majestic  nature. 

The  whole  first  story  of  this  lioiise 
belonged  to  the  Buonaparte  family.  The 
windows  look  out  partly  on  a  little  court 
and  partly  on  narrow  streets.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  memory  of  this  home  that 
made  Napoleon,  when  emperor,  design 
tichemes  for  the  good  of  Corsica — 
schemes  that  might  have  brought  him 
more  honor  than  many  conquests,  but 
wliich  he  had  no  time  or  leisure  to  carry 
out.  On  St.  Helena  his  mind  often  re- 
verted to  them,  and  he  would  speak  of 
the  gummy  odors  of  the  macchi  wafted 
from  the  hill-sides  to  the  sea-shore. 


Fraser's  Magazine. 
ON  THE  FAILURE  OP  "NATURAL  SELEC- 
TION" IN  THE  CASE  OF     MAN. 

Every  one  now  is  familiar  with  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  species, 
at  least  in  its  main  principles  and  out- 
lines :  and  nearly  all  men  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  are  convinced  of  its 
substantial  truth.  That  theory  explains 
how  races  of  animals  vary  as  ages  roll 
on,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changing  external  conditions  which  those 
ages  bring  about.  At  every  given  mo- 
ment, in  every  given  spot  on  the  earth's 
sui'face,  a  "struggle  for  existence"  is 
going  on  among  all  the  forms  of  organic 
life,  animal  and  vegetable,  then  and 
there  alive ;  a  struggle  in  which,  as 
there  is  not  room  for  all,  the  weaker 
and  less  adapted  succumb,  while  the 
stronger  and  better  adapted  survive  and 
multiply.  As  surrounding  circumstances, 
climatic  or  geological,  vary  and  are  modi- 
fied, corresponding  variations  (such  as  are 
always  incidentally  appearing  among  the 
ofispringofallcreatures)in  the  inhabitants 
of  each  district  crop  up,  increase,  spread, 
and  become  permanent.  The  creatures 
that  are  most  in  harmony  with  surround- 
ing circumstances  have  a  manifest  daily 
and  hourly  advantage  over  those  wiiich 
are  less  in  harmony  :  live  when  they  die  ; 
flouiish  when  they  fiide  ;  endui-e  through 


what  kills  others;  can  find  food,  catch 
prey,  escape  enemies,  when  their  feebler, 
slower,  blinder  brethren  are  starved 
and  slain.*    Thus  the  most  perfect  spe- 

*  "  The  grand  feature  in  the  multiplication  of  or- 
ganic life  is  that  of  close  general  resemblance, 
combined  with  more  or  less  individual  variation. 
The  child  resembles  its  parents  or  ancestors  more 
or  less  closely  in  all  its  peculiarities,  deformities, 
or  beauties;  it  resembles  them  in  geiieral  more 
thfin  it  does  any  other  individuals;  yet  children  of 
the  same  parents  are  not  all  alike,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  they  differ  very  considerably  from  their 
parents  and  from  each  other.  This  is  equally  true 
of  man,  of  all  animals,  and  of  all  plants.  Moreover, 
it  is  found  that  individuals  do  not  differ  from  their 
parents  in  certain  particulars  only,  while  in  all 
others  they  are  exact  duplicates  of  them.  They 
differ  from  them  and  from  each  other  in  every  par- 
ticular: in  form,  in  size,  in  color,  in  the  structure 
of  internal  as  well  as  of  external  organs;  in  those 
subtle  peculiarities  which  produce  differences  of 
constitution,  as  well  as  in  those  still  more  subtle 
ones  which  lead  to  modifications  of  mind  and 
character-.  In  other  words,  in  every  possible  way, 
in  every  organ  and  in  every  function,  individuals 
of  the  same  stoek  vary. 

"  Now,  health,  strength,  and  long  life  are  the  re- 
sults of  a  harmony  between  the  individual  and  the 
universe  that  surrounds  it.  Let  us  suppose  that 
at  any  given  moment  this  harmony  is  perfect.  A 
certain  animal  is  exactly  fitted  to  secure  its  prey, 
to  escape  from  its  enemies,  to  resist  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  seasons,  and  to  rear  a  numerous  and 
healthy  offspring.  But  a  change  now  takes  place. 
A  series  of  cold  winters,  for  instance,  come  on, 
making  food  scarce,  and  bringing  an  immigration 
of  some  other  animals  to  compete  with  the  for- 
mer inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  new  immi- 
grant is  swift  of  foot,  and  surpasses  its  rivals  in 
the  pursuit  of  game;  the  winter  nights  are  colder, 
and  require  a  thicker  fur  as  a  protection,  and  more 
nourishing  food  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  system. 
Oiu-  supposed  perfect  animal  is  no  longer  in  har- 
mony with  its  universe;  it  is  in  danger  of  dying 
of  cold  or  of  starvation.  But  the  animal  varies  in 
its  offspring.  Some  of  these  are  swifter  than  others 
— they  still  manage  to  catch  food  enough ;  some 
are  hardier  and  more  thickly  furred— they  manage 
in  the  cold  nights  to  keep  warm  enough ;  the 
slow,  the  weak,  and  the  thinly  clad  soon  die  off. 
Again  and  again,  in  each  succeeding  generation, 
the  same  thing  takes  place.  By  this  natm-al  pro- 
cess, which  is  so  inevitable  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived not  to  act,  those  best  adapted  to  live,  live ; 
those  least  adapted,  die.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  action  of  this 
selecting  power  of  nature.  But  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  better  evidence  than  even  direct  observa- 
tion would  be,  because  it  is  more  universal,  viz. 
the  evidence  of  necessity.  It  must  he  so  ;  for,  as 
all  wild  animals  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
while  their  actual  numbers  remain  on  the  average 
stationary,  it  follows  that  as  many  die  annually  as 
are  born.  If,  therefore,  we  deny  natural  selection, 
it  can  only  be  by  asserting  that  in  such  a  case  as 
I  have  supposed  the  strong,  the  healthy,  the  swift, 
the  well  clad,  the  well  organized  animals  in  every 
respuct,  have  no  advantage  over, — do  not  on  tlie 
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cimens  of  each,  race  anrl  tribe,  the 
strongest,  the  swiftest,  tlie  healthiest, 
the  most  courageous — those  fullest  of 
vitality — live  longest,  feed  best,  over- 
come their  competitors  in  the  choice  of 
mates  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  these  advan- 
tages, become — as  it  is  desirable  they 
should  be — the  progenitors  of  the  futuie 
race.  The  poorer  specimens,  the  sick, 
the  faulty,  the  weak,,  are  slain  or  drop 
out  of  existence  ;  are  distanced  in  the 
chase,  are  beaten  in  the  fight,  can  find 
no  females  to  match  with  them  ;  and  the 
species  is  propagated  and  continued 
mainly,  increasingly,  if  not  exclusively, 
from  its  finest  and  most  selected  indivi- 
duals— in  a  word,  its  elite. 

This  explains  not  only  those  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  the  form  and  habits 
of  the  same  animals  which,  when  aided 
and  aggravated  by  man's  requirements 
and  careful  management,  strike  us  so 
forcibly  in  domesticated  races,  but  also 
those  purely  natural  though  far  slower 
modifications  which  geological  researches 
have  brought  to  our  knowledge.  Mr. 
Wallace,  iu  the  admirable  paper  qiioted 
below — which  is  a  perfect  model  of  suc- 
cinct statement  and  lucid  reasoning — ■ 
has  pointed  out  how  this  principle  of  na- 
tural selection  has  been  modified,  and  in 
a  manner  veiled  and  disguised,  though 
by  no  means  either  neutralized  or  sus- 
pended, in  the  case  of  man  ;  so  that 
neither  history  nor  geology  enable  us  to 
trace  any  changes  in  his  external  struc- 
ture analogous  to  those  which  we  find 
in  such  abundance  and  to  such  a  remark- 
able extent  ill  the  case  of  the  lower  animal  b. 
He  adapts  himself,  just  as  they  do,  to  the 

averas^e  live  longer  than,  the  weak,  the  unhealthy, 
the  slow,  the  ill  clad,  and  the  imperfectly  ofgan- 
ized  individuals;  and  this  no  sane  man  has  yet 
been  fonnd  hardy  enongh  to  assert.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  for  the  offspring  on  the  average  resemble 
their  parents,  and  the  selected  portion  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  will  therefore  be  stronger, 
swifter,  and  more  tliickly  furred  than  the  last ; 
and  if  this  process  goes  on  for  thousands  of  gene- 
rations, our  animal  will  have  again  become 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  new  conditions 
in  which  he  is  placed.  But  he  will  now  be  a' 
different  creature.  He  will  be  not  only  swifter 
and  stronger,  and  more  furry;  he  will  also  proba- 
bly have  changed  in  color,  in  form,  perhaps  have 
acquired  a  longer  tail,  or  ditlerently  shaped  ears; 
lor  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  when  one  part  of 
an  animal  is  moditied,  some  other  parts  almost 
always  change  as  it  were  in  sympathy  with  it.'' — 
Wallace  "On  the  Origin  of  Human  Races,"  Jour- 
nal of  the  Anthrojjological  Society,  Ko.  5. 
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altered  conditions  of  external  nature,  but 
he  does  it  by  mental,  not  by  bodily  mo- 
difications. As  with  them,  so  with  him, 
the  best  adapted  to  surrounding  circum- 
stances, the  most  in  harmony  Avith  the 
imperious  necessities  of  life,  surmount, 
survive,  and  multiply  ;  but  in  his  case 
the  adaptation  is  made  and  tlie  harmony 
secured  by  intellectual  and  moral  efi^brts 
and  qualities,  which  leave  no  stamp  on 
the  corporeal  frame.  As  with  tliem, 
inferior  varieties  and  individuals  suc- 
cumb and  die  out  in  the  eternal  and 
universal  "  struggle  for  existence  ;  "  only, 
in  the  case  of  man,  the  infeiiority  which 
determines  their  fate  is  inferiority  not  of 
muscle,  of  stomach,  or  of  skin,  but  of  brain. 

In  man,  as  we  now  behold  him,  this  is  dif- 
ferent. He  is  social  and  sympathetic.  In 
the  rudest  tribes  the  sick  are  assisted  at  least 
Avith  food ;  less  robust  health  and  vigor 
than  the  average  does  not  entail  death. 
Neither  does  the  want  of  perfect  limbs  or 
other  organs  produce  the  same  effect  as 
among  the  lower  animals.  Some  division  of 
labor  takes  place ;  the  swift^'st  hunt,  the  less 
active  fish  or  gather  fruits;  food  is  to  some 
extent  exchanged  or  divided.  The  action  of 
natural  selection  is  therefore  checked,  the 
weaker,  the  dwarfish,  those  of  Ie?s  active 
limbs  or  less  piercing  eyesight,  do  not  suffer 
the  extreme  penalty  which  falls  on  animals 
so  defective. 

In  proportion  as  these  physical  character- 
istics become  of  less  importance,  mental  and 
moral  qualities  will  have  increasing  influence 
on  the  well-being  of  the  race.  Capacity  for 
acting  in  conceit,  for  protection  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  food  and  shelter;  sympathy, 
which  leads  all  in  turn  to  assist  each  other; 
the  sense  of  riglit,  which  checks  depredations 
upon  our  fellows;  tiie  decrease  of  the  com- 
bative and  destructive  propensities;  self-re- 
straint in  present  appetites;  and  that  intelli- 
gent foresight  Avliieh  prepares  for  the  future, 
are  all  qualities  that  from  their  earliost  appear- 
ance nmst  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  each 
coramunit}',  and  would,  therefore,  have  be- 
come the  subjects  of  "  natur.d  selection.'' 
For  it  is  evident  that  such  qualities  would  bo 
for  the  well-being  of  man  ;  would  guard  him 
against  external  enemies,  against  internal  dis- 
sensions, and  against  the  efl'ects  of  inclement 
seasons  and  impending  famine,  more  surely 
than  could  any  merely  physical  modiiicatioiK 
Tribes  in  which  such  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties were  predominant,  would  thiTef.ire  have 
an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
over  other  tribes  in  which  they  were  less  de- 
veloped, would  live  and  maintain  their  num- 
bers, vviiilo  the  others  would  de-c.e.ise  and 
finally  succumb. 
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Again,  when  any  slow  changes  of  physical 
geography,  or  of  climate,  make  it  necessary 
for  an  animal  to  alter  its  food,  its  clothing,  or 
its  weapons,  it  can  only  do  so  by  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  its  own  bodily  structure 
and  internal  organization.  If  a  larger  or  more 
powerful  beast  is  to  be  captured  and  devoured, 
as  when  a  carnivorous  animal  which  has  hith- 
erto preyed  on  slieep  is  obliged  from  their  de- 
creasing numbers  to  attack  buffaloes,  it  is  only 
the  strongest  who  can  hold,— those  with  mo.^t 
powerful  claws,  and  formidable  canine  teeth, 
that  can  struggle  wiih  and  overcome  su^di  an 
anima'.  Natural  selection  immediately  comes 
into  play,  and  by  its  action  these  organs  grad- 
ually become  adapted  to  their  new  require- 
ments. But  man,  under  similar  circumstances, 
does  not  require  longer  nails  er  teeth,  greater 
bodily  strength  or  swiftness.  He  makes 
sharper  spears,  or  a  better  bow,  or  he  con- 
structs a  canning  pitfall,  or  combines  in  a 
hunting  party  to  circumvent  his  new  prey. 
The  capacities  which  enable  him  to  do  this  are 
what  he  requires  to  be  strengthened,  and  these 
will,  therefore,  be  gradually  modified  by  "na- 
tural selection,"  while  the  form  and  structure 
of  his  body  will  remain  unchanged.  So  when 
a  glacial  epoch  comes  on,  some  animals  must 
acquire  warmer  fur,  or  a  covering  of  fat,  or 
else  die  of  cold.  Those  best  clothed  by  na- 
ture are,  therefore,  preserved  by  natural  selec- 
tion. Man,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
will  make  iiimself  warmer  clothing,  and  build 
better  houses;  and  the  necessi'y  of  doing 
this  will  react  upon  his  mental  organization 
and  social  condition  — ^  will  advance  them, 
while  his  natural  body  remains  naked  as 
before. 

When  the  accustomed  food  of  some  animal 
becomes  scarce  or  totally  fails,  it  can  only  exist 
by  becoming  adapted  to  a  new  kind  of  food, 
a  food  perhaps  less  nourishing  and  less  digest- 
ible. "  Natural  selection"  will  now  act  upon 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  all  their  indi- 
vidual variations  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  modify  the  race  into  harmony  with  its  new 
food.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  this  cannot  be  done.  The  internal  organs 
may  not  vary  quick  enough,  and  then  the 
animal  will  decrease  in  numbers,  and  finally 
become  extinct.  But  man  guards  himself 
from  such  accidents  by  superintending  and 
guiding  the  operations  of  nature.  He  plants 
the  seed  of  his  most  agreeable  food,  and  thus 
procures  a  supply  independent  of  the  acci- 
dents of  varying  seasons  or  natural  extinction. 
He  domesticates  animals  which  serve  him 
either  to  capture  food  or  for  food  itself,  and 
thus  changes  of  any  great  extent  in  his  teeth 
or  digestive  organs  are  rendered  unnecessary. 
Man,  too,  has  everywhere  the  use  of  fire,  and 
by  its  means  can  render  -palatable  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which 
he  coulii  hardly  otherwise  make  use  of,  and 
thus  obtains  for  himself  a  supply  of  food  far 


more  varied  and  abundant  than  that  which 
any  animal  can  command. 

Thus  man,  by  the  mere  capacity  of  clothing 
himself,  and  making  weapons  and  tools,  has 
taken  away  from  nature  that  power  of  chang- 
ing the  external  form  and  structure  which  she 
exercises  over  all  other  animals.  As  the  cora- 
jteting  races  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
the  climate,  the  vegetation,  or  the  animals 
which  serve  them  for  food,  are  slowly  chang- 
ing, they  must  undergo  a  corresponding  change 
in  their  structure,  habits,  and  constitution,  to 
keep  them  in  harmony  Avith  the  new  condi- 
tions— to  enable  them  to  live  and  maintain 
their  numbers.  But  man  does  this  by  means 
of  his  intellect  alone  ;  which  enables  him  with 
an  unchanged  body  still  to  keep  in  harmony 
with  the  changing  universe. 

From  the  time,  therefore,  when  the  social 
and  sympathetic  feelings  came  into  active  ope- 
ration, and  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties became  fairly  developed,  man  would  cease 
to  be  influenced  by  "nalural  selection  "  in  his 
physical  form  and  structure;  as  an  animal  he 
would  remain  almost  stationary  ;  the  changes 
of  the  surrounding  universe  would  cease  to 
have  upon  him  that  powerful  modifying  effect 
which  they  exercise  over  other  parts  of  the 
organic  world.  But  from  the  moment  that 
his  body  became  stationary,  his  mind  would 
become  subject  to  th'ose  very  influences  from 
which  his  body  had  escaped  ;  every  slight  va- 
riation in  his  mental  and  moral  nature  which 
should  enable  him  better  to  guard  ag;jinst 
adverse  circumstances,  and  combine  f  )r  mu- 
tual comfort  and  protection,  would  be  pre- 
served and  accumulated;  the  better  and 
higher  specimens  of  our  race  would  therefore 
increase  and  spread,  the  lower  and  more  bru- 
tal would  give  way  and  successively  die  out, 
and  that  rapid  advancement  of  mental  organ- 
ization would  occur,  which  has  raised  the 
vei-y  lowest  races  of  man  so  far  above  the 
brutes  (although  differing  so  litt'e  from  somo 
of  them  in  physical  structure),  and,  in  con- 
junction with  scarcely  perceptible  modifica- 
tion-; of  form,  has  developed  the  wonderful 
intellect  of  the  G-ermanic  races. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
the  case.  As  we  follow  out  the  reflec- 
tions siiajgestecl  by  this  argument,  an 
entirely  new  series  of  conseqaences  and 
operations  opens  before  us.  We  per- 
ceive that  the  law  of  "  natunil  selec- 
tion," and  of  "the  preservation  of  fa- 
vored races  and  individuals  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,"  has  become  in  the 
course  of  man's  progress  not  only  thus 
modified,  as  Mr.  Wallace  points  out,  and 
directed  to  one  part  of  his  organization 
(the  brain)  alone,  but  positively  sus- 
pended, and  in  many  instances  almost 
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reversed.  It  even  dawns  upon  us  that 
our  existing  civilization,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation  of  tins  law  in  past 
ages,  may  be  actually  retarded  and  en- 
dangered by  its  tendency  to  neutralize 
that  law  in  one  or  two  most  material 
and  significant  particulars.  The  great 
wise,  righteous,  and  beneficent  principle 
which  in  all  other  animals,  and  in  man 
himself,  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress, tends  to  the  improvement  and  per- 
fection of  the  race,  would  appear  to  be 
forcibly  interfered  with  and  nearly  set 
aside ;  nay,  to  be  set  aside  pretty  much 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  complication, 
completeness,  and  culmination  of  our 
civilization.  We  do  not  assert  that  if 
our  civilization  were  purely  and  philo- 
sophically ideal — perfect  in  character  as 
well  as  splendid  and  lofty  in  degree — 
this  result  would  follow,  or  would  con- 
tinue ;  but  it  certainly  does  follow  now, 
and  it  delays  and  positively  menaces  the 
attainment  of  that  ideal  condition.  Our 
thesis  is  this  :  that  the  indisputable  effect 
of  the  state  of  social  progress  and  cul- 
ture we  have  reached,  of  our  high  civi- 
lization, in  a  word,  is  to  counteract  and 
suspend  the  operation  of  that  righteous 
and  salutary  law  of  "  natural  selection  " 
invfrtue  of  which  the  best  specimens  of 
the  race — the  strongest,  the  finest,  the 
worthiest — are  those  which  survive,  sur- 
mount, become  paramount,  and  take 
})recedence  ;  succeed  and  triumph  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  become  the  espe- 
cial progenitors  of  future  generations, 
continue  the  species,  and  propagate  an 
ever  improving  and  perfecting  type  of 
humanity. 

The  principle  does  not  appear  to  fail 
in  the  case  of  races  of  men.  Here  the 
abler,  the  stronger,  the  more  advanced, 
the  finer,  in  short,  are  still  the  favored 
ones,  succeed  in  the  competition  ;  exter- 
minate, govern,  supersede,  fight,  eat,  or 
work  the  inferior  tribes  out  of  existence. 
The  process  is  quite  as  certain,  and 
nearly  as  rapid,  whether  we  are  just  or 
unjust ;  whether  we  use  carefulness  or 
cruelty.  Everywhere  the  savage  tribes 
of  mankind  die  out  at  the  contact  of  the 
civilized  ones.  Sometimes  they  are  ex- 
tinguished by  conquest  and  the  sword  ; 
sometimes  by  the  excessive  toil  which 
avaricious  victors  impose  upon  the  fee- 
ble vanquislicd ;  often  by  the  diseases 
which   the   more  artificial  man   brings 
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with  him,  and  which  flourish  with  fearful 
vigor  in  a  virgin  soil ;  occasionally  they 
fade  away  before  the  superior  vitality 
and  prolific  energy  of  the  invading  race, 
in  lands  where  there  is  not  roum  lor 
both  ;  in  some  cases  before  the  new  and 
unsuitable  habits  which  civilization  tries 
to  introduce  among  them;  not  unfre- 
quently,  it  would  seem,  from  some  mys- 
terious blight  which  the  mere  presence 
of  a  superior  form  of  humanity  casts 
over  them.  But,  in  every  part  of  the 
world  and  in  every  instance,  the  result 
has  been  the  same ;  the  process  of  ex- 
tinction is  either  completed  or  actively 
at  work.  The  Indians  of  the  Antilles, 
the  Red  man  of  North  America,  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  the  Australians, 
even  the  New  Zealanders  (the  finest  and 
most  pliable  and  teachable  of  savages), 
are  all  alike  dying  out  with  sad  rapidity 
— in  consequence  of  the  harshness,  or  in 
spite  of  the  forbearance  and  protection, 
of  the  stronger  and  more  capable  Euro- 
pean. The  negro  alone  survives — and, 
but  for  the  observation  of  what  is  now 
going  on  in  our  sugar  islands  and  in  the 
United  States,  we  should  say,  seems 
likely  to  survive.  He  only  has  been  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  a  fashion,  and  to  live 
and  flourish  side  by  side  with  masterful 
and  mightier  races,  though  in  a  ques- 
tionable relation  and  with  questionable 
results.  But  the  exception  is  a  confir- 
mation of  the  general  law.  The  negro 
is  not  onl}^  strong,  docile,  nnd  proHric, 
but  in  some  respects  he  is  better  adapted 
to  surrounding  conditions  than  his  Euro- 
pean neighbor,  conqueror,  or  master  ;  in 
certain  climates  he,  and  not  the  white 
man,  is  "  the  favored  race ; "  and  for 
many  gonei'ations,  perhaps  for  ages,  in 
the  burning  regions  about  the  equator, 
a  black  skin  may  take  precedence  of  a 
harge  brain,  and  be  a  more  indispensable 
condition  of  existence;  or  possihly  the 
brain  may  grow  larger  without  the  skin 
growing  any  whiter.  The  piincijile  of 
"•natuial  selection"  therefore — of  the 
superior  and  fitter  races  of  mankind 
trampling  out  and  replacing  the  poorer 
races,  in  virtue  of  their  superior  iitnrss 
— would  seem  to  hold  good  univeisally. 
So  ])robably  it  does  also,  and  always 
has  dune,  in  tin?  case  of  uafions/  and 
the  np))arent  exceptions  to  the  rub'  may 
be  due  only  to  otir  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  true  element^  of  superiority.     lu 
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the  dawn  of  history  the  more  cultivated 
and  energetic  races  conquered  the 
weaker  and  less  advanced,  reduc(!d  them 
to  shivery,  or  taught  thera  civilization. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  coarser  organization 
and  less  developed  brain  of  the  latter 
easily  overpowered  and  overshadowed 
probal;ly  the  finest  physical  and  intellec- 
tual nature  that  has  yet  appeared  upon 
the  earth  ;  but  the  Greeks,  when  they 
succumbed,  had  fallen  away  from  the 
perfection  of  their  palmier  days.  They 
Avere  enervated  and  corrupt  to  the  very 
core  ;  and  the  robuster  will  and  un- 
equalled political  genius  of  their  Roman 
conquerors  constituted  an  undeniable 
superiority.  They  triumphed  by  the 
law  of  the  strongest;  though  their 
strength  might  not  lie  precisely  in  the 
noblest  portion  of  man's  nature.  Intel- 
lectually the  inferiors  of  the  Greeks 
whom  they  subdued,  they  were  morally 
and  voUtionalJy  more  vigorous.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  those  rude  North- 
ern warriors  who  at  a  later  period  flowed 
over  and  mastered  the  degenerate 
Roman  world.  They  had  no  culture, 
but  they  had  vast  capacities ;  and  they 
brought  with  them  a  renovating  irrup- 
tion of  that  hard  energy  and  redundant 
vitality  which  luxury  and  success  had 
nearly  extinguished  among  those  they 
conquered.  They  were  then  "  the  most 
favored  race,"  the  fittest  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  hour,  the  best  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  life  around  them  ; 
they  i»revailed,  therefore,  by  reason  of  a 
very  indisputable,  though  not  the  most 
refined  sort  of  superiority.  With  the 
nations  of  modern  history  the  same  rule 
has  governed  the  current  of  the  world, 
though  perhaps  witli  more  instances  of 
at  least  apparent  exception.  Each  na- 
tion that  has  dominated  in  turn,  or 
occupied  the  first  post  in  the  Avorld's 
annals,  has  done  so  by  right  of  some 
one  quality,  achievement,  or  posses- 
sion—then especially  needed — which 
made  it  for  the  lime  the  stronger,  if  not 
intrinsically  the  nobler,  among  many 
rivals.  Intellect,  and  intellect  applied 
alike  to  art,  to  commerce,  and  to  science, 
at  one  period  made  the  Italians  the 
most  prominent  jieople  in  Europe. 
There  was  an  undeniable  grandeur  in 
the  Spanish  nation  in  its  culminating 
years,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 


century,  which  gave  it  a  right  to  rule, 
and  at  once  explained  and  justified  both 
its  discoveries  and  its  conquests.  No 
one  can  say  that  France  has  not  fairly 
won  her  vast  influence  and  her  epochs 
of  predominance  by  her  wonderful  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  the  peculiarity  of  her 
singularly  clear,  keen,  restless,  but  not 
rich,  intelligence.  England  owes  her 
world-wide  dominion  and  (what  is  far 
more  significant,  and  a  greater  subject 
for  felicitation)  the  Avide  difl'nsion  of  her 
race  over  the  globe,  to  a  daring  and 
persistent  energy  with  Avhich  no  other 
variety  of  mankind  is  so  largely  dow- 
ered. And  if  in  modern  conflicts  might 
has  sometimes  triumphed  over  right, 
and  the  finer  and  kinder  people  fallen 
before  the  assaults  of  the  strongei-,  and 
the  events  of  history  run  counter  to  all 
our  truer  and  juster  sympathies,  it  is 
probably  because,  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Most  High,  energy  is  seen  to  be  more 
needed  than  culture  to  carry  on  the 
advancement  of  humanity  ;  and  a  com- 
manding will,  at  least  in  this  stage  of 
our  progress,  a  more  essential  endow- 
ment than  an  amiable  temper  or  a  good 
heart.  At  all  events,  it  is  those  who  in 
some  sense  are  the  strongest  and  the 
fittest  who  most  prevail,  multiply,  and 
spread,  and  become  in  the  largest  mea- 
sure the  progenitors  of  future  riations. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  case  of 
individuals  in  a  people,  or  classes  in  a 
community — the  phase  of  the  question 
which  has  far  the  most  practical  and 
immediate  interest  for  ourselves — the 
principle  fails  altogether,  and  the  law  is 
no  longer  supreme.  Civilization,  with 
its  social,  moral,  and  material  complica- 
tions, has  introduced  a  disturbing  and 
conflicting  element.  It  is  not  now,  as 
Mr.  Wallace  depicts,  that  intellectual 
has  been  substituted  for  physical  supe- 
riority, but  that  artificial  and  conven- 
tional hare  taken  the  place  of  natural 
advantages  as  the  ruling  and  deciding 
force.  It  is  no  longer  the  strongest,  the 
healthiest,  the  most  perfectly  organized  ; 
it  is  not  men  of  the  fiue&t  phi/sique,  the 
largest  brain,  the  most  developed  intel- 
ligence, that  are  "favored"  and  success- 
ful "in  the  struggle  for  existence" — 
that  survive,  that  rise  to  the  surface, 
that  "  natural  selection "  makes  the 
parents  of  future  generations,  the  con- 
tinuatorsof  a  picked  and  perfected  race. 
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It  is  still  "the  most  favored,"  no 
doubt,  in  some  sense,  who  bear  away 
tlie  pahn,  bnt  the  indispensable  favor  is 
that  of  fortune,  not  of  nature.  The 
various  influences  of  our  social  system 
combine  to  traverse  the  righteous  and 
salutary  law  which  God  ordained  for  the 
preservation  of  a  worthy  and  improv- 
in<y  humanity;  and  the  "varieties"  of 
man  that  endure  and  multiply  their  like- 
nesses, and  mould  the  features  of  the 
coming  times,  are  not  the  soundest  con- 
stitutions that  can  be  found  among  us, 
nor  the  most  subtle  and  resourceful 
minds,  nor  the  most  amiable  or  self- 
denying  tempers,  nor  even  the  most 
imperious  and  persistent  wills,  but  oflen 
the  precise  reverse — often  those  emas- 
culated by  lu.Yury  and  those  damaged 
by  want,  those  rendered  reckless  by 
squalid  poverty,  and  those  v.hose  phys- 
ical and  mental  energies  have  been 
sapped,  and  whose  morale  has  been 
grievously  impaired,  by  long  indulgence 
and  forestalled  desires. 

The  two  great  instruments  and  achieve- 
ments of  civilization  are  respect  for  life 
and  respect  for  property.  In  proportion 
as  both  are  secure — as  life  is  prolonged 
and  as  wealth  is  accumulated^so  nations 
rise,  or  consider  that  tliey  have  risen. 
Among  wild  animals  the  sick  and  maimed 
are  slain  ;  among  savages  they  succumb 
and  die ;  among  us  tliey  are  cared  for, 
kept  alive,  enabled  to  marry  and  mul- 
tiply. In  uncivilized  tribes  the  in- 
effective and  incapable,  the  weak  in  body 
or  in  mind,  are  unable  to  ])rovide  them- 
selves food:  they  fall  behind  in  the 
chase  or  in  the  march  ;  they  fill  out, 
therefore,  in  the  race  of  life.  With  us, 
sustenance  and  shelter  are  provided  for 
them,  and  they  survive.  We  piide  our- 
selves—and justly — on  the  increased 
length  of  life  which  has  been  effected  by 
our  science  and  our  humanity.  But  we 
forget  that  this  higher  average  of  life 
may  be  compatible  with,  and  may  in  a 
measure  result  from,  a  lower  average  or 
health.  AVe  have  kept  alive  those  who, 
in  a  more  natural  and  less  advanced 
state,  would  have  died;  and  who,  look- 
ing at  the  physical  perfection  of  the 
race  alone,  had  better  have  been  left  to 
die.  Among  savages  the  vigorous  and 
sound  alone  survive ;  among  us  the  dis- 
eased and  enfeebled  survive  as  well:  but 
is  eit,her  the  physique  or  the  intelligence 
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of  cultivated  man  the  gainer  by  the 
change  ?  In  a  wild  state,  by  the  law  of 
natural  selection  only,  or  chiefly,  the 
sounder  and  stronger  specimens  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  species;  with 
us,  thousands  with  tainted  constitutions, 
with  frames  weakened  by  malady  or 
Avaste,  with  brains  bearuig  subtle  and 
hereditary  mischief  in  their  recesse.s, 
are  suffered  to  transmit  their  teriible 
inheritance  of  evil  to  other  generations, 
and  to  spread  it  through  a  whole  com- 
munity. 

Security  of  property,  security  for  its 
transmission,  as  well  as  for  its  enjoy- 
ment, is  one  of  our  chief  boasts.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  never  could 
themselves  have  acquired  pioperty  by 
industry,  or  conquered  it  by  courage,  or 
kept  it  by  strength  or  ingenuity,  and 
who  are  utterly  incompetent  to  use  it 
well,  are  yet  enabled  by  law  to  inherit 
and  retain  it.  They  are  born  to  wealth, 
they  revel  in  wealth,  though  destitute  of 
all  the  qualities  by  which  wealth  is  won, 
or  its  possession  made  a  blessing  to  the 
connnunity.  In  a  natural  state  of  society 
they  would  have  been  pushed  out  of 
existence,  jostled  aside  in  the  struggle 
and  the  race,  and  left  by  the  way  to  die. 
In  civilized  communities  they  ai'e  pro- 
tected, fostered,  flattered,  married,  and 
empowered  to  hand  down  their  vapid 
incapacities  to  numerous  offspring,  whom 
perhaps  they  can  leave  wealthy  too.  In 
old  and  highly  advanced  nations,  the 
classes  who  wield  power,  and  aftluence, 
and  social  supremacy  as  a  consequence 
of  the  security  of  property,  do  not  as  a 
rule  consist — nay,  consist  in  a  very.sm.all 
measure — of  individuals  who  have  won, 
or  could  have  won,  those  influences  for 
themselves  — of  natu.ral  "  kings  of  men  ;  " 
the  elite  lots  in  life  do  not  fall  to  the  elite 
of  the  race  or  the  community.  Those 
possessions  and  that  position,  which  in 
more  simply  organized  tribes  would  be  . 
an  indication  and  a  proof  either  of 
strength,  of  intelligence,  or  of  some 
happy  adaptation  to  surrounding  exi- 
gencies, now  in  our  com[)licated  world 
indicate  nothing — at  least  in  five  cases 
out  of  six — but  merit  or  energy  or  luck 
in  some  ancestoi",  perhaps  inconceivably 
remote,  who  has  bequeathed  his  rank 
and  property  to  his  successors,  but 
without  the  qualities  which  won  them 
and  warranted  them.    Yet  this  property 
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and  rank  still  enable  their  possibly  un- 
"worthy  and  incapable  inheritors  to  take 
prccoilence  over  others  in  many  of  the 
Avalks  of  life,  to  carry  off  the  most  de- 
sirable brides  from  less  favored  though 
far  nobler  rivals,  and  (what  is  our  pre- 
sent ])oint)  to  make  those  brides  the 
mothers  of  a  degenerating,  instead  of  an 
ever  improving  race. 

But  even  this  by  no  means  presents 
the  whole  strength  of  the  case.  Not 
only  does  civilization,  as  it  exists  among 
ns,  enable  rank  and  wealth,  however 
diseased,  enfeebled,  or  unintelligent,  to 
become  the  continuators  of  the  species 
in  ])reference  to  larger  brains,  stronger 
frames,  and  sound,er  constitutions ;  but 
that  very  rank  and  wealth,  thus  inher- 
ited without  eifort  and  in  absolute  secu- 
rity, tend  to  produce  enervated  and  un- 
intelligent offspring.  To  be  born  in  the 
pui))le  is  not  the  right  inti-oduction  to 
healthy  energy  ;  to  be  surroimded  from 
the  cradle  with  all  temptations  and 
facilities  to  self-indulgence,  is  not  the 
best  safeguard  against  those  indidgences 
which  weaken  the  intellect  and  exhaust 
the  frame.  No  doubt  noblesse  oblige^ 
and  riches  can  buy  the  highest  educa- 
tion, bating  that  education  by  surroimd- 
ing  circumstances  which  is  really  the 
only  one  that  tells  very  eifectually  on 
the  youthful  plant.  No  doubt,  too, 
there  are  splendid  and  numerous  excep- 
tions— instances  in  which  rank  is  used 
to  mould  its  heir  to  its  duties,  and  in 
which  wealth  is  used  to  purchase  and 
achieve  all  that  makes  lite  noble  and 
beneficent.  But  we  have  only  to  look 
around  us,  and  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face, and  then  ask  ourselves  whether,  as 
a  rule,  the  owners  of  rank  and  wealth 
— still  more  the  owners  of  -wealth  with- 
out rank — aie  those  from  whose  pater- 
nity we  should  have  most  right  to  anti- 
cipate a  healthy,  a  noble,  an  energetic, 
or  a  truly  intellectual  offspring — a  race 
fitted  to  control  and  guide  themselves 
as  well  as  others,  to  subdue  the  earth  as 
well  as  to  replenish  it,  to  govern,  to 
civilize,  to  illustrate,  to  carry  forward, 
the  future  destinies  of  man  ? 

And  if  it  is  not  from  the  highest  and 
most  opulent,  assuredly  it  is  not  from  the 
lowest  and  most  indigent.  The jyhysique 
and  the  morale  of  both  the  extreme 
classes  are  imperfect  and  impaired.  The 
physique  of  the  rich  is  injured  by  indul- 


gence and  excess — that  of  the  poor  by 
privation  and  want.  The  morale  of  the 
former  has  never  been  duly  called  forth 
by  the  necessity  tor  exertion  and  self- 
denial  ;  that  of  the  latter  has  never  been 
cultivated  by  training  and  instruction. 
The  intellects  of  both  have  been  exposed 
to  opposite  disadvantages.  The  organi- 
zations of  neither. class  are  the  best  in 
the  community ;  the  constitutions  of 
neither  are  the  soundest  or  most  un- 
tainted. Yet  these  two  classes  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  are,  or  are  likely  to 
be,  preponderatingly,  the  fathers  of  the 
coming  generation.  Both  marry  as 
early  as  they  please  and  have  as  many 
children  as  they  please, — the  rich  be- 
cause it  is  in  their  power,  the  poor  be- 
cause they  have  no  motive  for  absti- 
nence ; — and  as  we  know,  scanty  food  and 
hard  circumstances  do  not  oppose  but 
rather  encourage  procreation.  Hal- 
thus's  "  prudential  check  "  rarely  oper- 
ates upon  the  lower  classes  ;  the  poorer 
they  are,  usutilly,  the  faster  do  they 
multiply ;  certainly  the  more  reckless 
they  are  in  reference  to  multiplication. 
It  is  the  middle  classes,  those  who  form, 
the  energetic,  reliable,  improving  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  those  who  wish 
to  rise  and  do  not  ch.oose  to  sink,  those 
in  a  word  Avho  are  the  true  strength 
and  wealth  and  dignity  of  nations, — it 
is  these  who  abstain  from  marriage  or 
postpone  it.  Thus  the  im])rudent,  the 
desperate, — those  whose  standard  is  low, 
those  who  have  no  hope,  no  ambition, 
no  self-denial, — on  the  one  side,  and  the 
pampered  favorites  of  fortune  on  the 
other,  take  precedence  in  the  race  of 
fatherhood,  to  the  disadvantage  or  the 
exclusion  of  the  prudent,  the  resolute, 
the  striving  and  the  self-restrained.  The 
very  men  whom  a  philosophic  statesman 
or  a  guide  of  some  superior  race  would 
select  as  most  qualified  and  deserving 
to  continue  the  race,  are  precisely  those 
who  do  so  in  the  scantiest  measure. 
Those  who  have  no  need  for  exertion, 
and  those  who  have  no  opportunities  for 
culture,  those  whose  frames  are  damaged 
by  indulgence,  and  those  whose  frames 
are  weakened  by  privation,  breed  ad 
Ubituni ;  while  those  whose  minds  and 
bodies  have  been  hardened,  strengthened 
and  puiified  by  temperance  and  toil,  are 
elbowed  quietly  aside  in  the  unequal 
press.      Surely  the  "  selection  "   is  no 
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longer  "  natural."  The  careless,  squalid, 
unaspiring  Irishman,  fed  on  potatoes, 
living  in  a  pig-stye,  doting  on  a  super- 
stition, multiplies  like  rabbits  or  ephe- 
mera : —  the  frugal,  foreseeing,  self-re- 
specting, ambitious  Scot,  stern  in  his 
morality,  spiritual  in  his  faith,  sagacious 
and  disciplined  in  his  intelligence,  passes 
his  best  years  in  struggle  and  in  celibacy, 
marries  late,  and  leaves  few  behind  him. 
Given  a  land  originally  peopled  by  a 
thousand  Saxons  and  a  thousand  Celts, 
■ — and  in  a  dozen  generations  five-sixths 
of  the  population  would  be  Celts,  but 
five-sixths  of  the  property,  of  the 
powei",  of  the  intellect,  would  belong  to 
the  one-sixth  of  Saxons  that  remained. 
In  the  eternal  "  struggle  for  existence," 
it  would  be  the  inferior  and  less  favored 
race  tliat  had  prevailed, — and  prevailed 
by  virtue  not  of  its  qualities  but  of  its 
faults,  by  reason  not  of  its  stronger  vi- 
tality but  of  its  weaker  reticence  and  its 
narrower  brain. 

Of  coarse  it  will  be  urged  that  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  fitils  thus 
utterly  because  our  civilization  is  imper- 
fect and  misdirected  ;  because  our  laws 
are  insufficient ;  because  our  social  ar- 
rangements are  unwise ;  because  our 
moral  sense  is  languid  or  unenlightened. 
No  doubt,  if  our  legislators  and  rulers 
M^ere  quite  sagacious  and  quite  stern,  and 
our  people  in  all  i-anks  quite  wise  and 
good,  the  beneficent  tendencies  of  nature 
would  continue  to  operate  uncounteract- 
ed.  No  constitutions  would  be  impaired 
by  insufficient  nutriment  and  none  by  un- 
healthy excess.  No  classes  would  be  so 
undeveloped  either  in  mind  or  muscle  as 
to  be  unfitted  for  procreating  sound  and 
vigorous  ofispring.  The  sick,  the  taint- 
ed, and  the  maimed,  would  be  too  sensi- 
ble and  too  unselfish  to  dream  of  marry- 
ing and  handing  down  to  their  children 
the  curse  of  diseased  or  feeble  frames ; 
— or  if  they  were  not  self-controlled,  the 
state  would  exercise  a  salutary  but  un- 
relenting paternal  despotism,  and  supply 
the  deficiency  by  vigilant  and  timely  pro- 
hibiiion.  A  republic  is  conceivable  in 
which  paupers  should  be  forbidden  to 
propagaie;  in  which  all  candidates  for 
the  proud  and  solemn  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing an  untainted  and  perfecting  race 
should  be  subjected  to  a  pass  or  a  com- 
petitive examination,  and  those  only 
should    be   suffered    to   transmit   their 
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names  and  families  to  future  generations 
who  had  a  pure,  vigorous,  and  well-de- 
veloped constitution  to  transmit  ; — so 
that  paternity  should  be  the  right  and 
function  exclusively  of  the  elite  of  the 
nation,  and  humanity  be  thus  enabled  to 
march  on  securely  and  without  drawback 
to  its  ultimate  possibilities  of  progress. 
Every  damaged  or  inferior  temperament 
might  be  eliminated,  and  every  special 
and  superior  one  be  selected  and  enthron- 
ed,— till  the  luiman  race,  both  in  its  man- 
hood and  its  womanhood,  became  one 
gloriotis  congregation  of  saints,  sages  and 
athletes : — till  we  were  all  Blondins,  all 
Shakespeares,  Pericles',  Socrates',  Co- 
lumbuses  and  Fenelons.  But  no  nation 
— in  modern  times  at  least — has  ever  yet 
approached  this  ideal ;  no  such  wisdom 
or  virtue  has  ever  been  found  except  in 
isolated  individual  instances  ;  no  govern- 
ment and  no  statesman  has  ever  yet 
dared  thus  to  supplement  the  inadequacy 
of  personal  patriotism  by  laws  so  sapi- 
ently  despotic.  The  face  of  the  leading 
peoples  of  the  existing  world  is  not  even 
set  in  this  direction — but  rather  the  re- 
verse. The  tendencies  of  the  age  are 
three  especially ;  and  all  three  run  coun- 
ter to  the  operation  of  the  wholesome 
law  of"  natural  selection."  We  are  learn- 
ing to  insist  more  and  more  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  will,  the  right  of 
every  one  to  judge  and  act  for  himself. 
We  are  growing  daily  more  foolishly 
and  criminally  lenient  to  every  natural 
propensity,  less  and  less  inclined  to  resent, 
or  control,  or  punish  its  indulgence. 
We  absolutely  refuse  to  let  the  poor, 
the  incapable,  or  the  diseased  die ;  we 
enable  or  allow  them,  if  we  do  not  actu- 
ally encourage  them,  to  propagate  their 
incapacity,  poverty,  and  constitutional 
disorders.  And,  lastly,  democracy  is 
every  year  advancing  in  power,  and 
claiming  the  supreme  right  to  govern 
and  to  guide : — and  democracy  means 
the  management  and  control  of  social  ar- 
rangements by  the  least  educated  classes, 
— by  those  least  trained  to  foresee  or 
measure  consequences, — least  acquaint- 
ed with  the  feaifully  rigid  laws  of  here- 
ditary transmission, — least  habituated  to 
repress  desires,  or  to  forego  immediate 
enjoyment  for  future  and  lemote  good. 

Obviously,  no  artificial  prohibitions  or 
restraints,  no  laws  imposed  from  above 
and  from  without,  can  restore  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  "natural  selection"  to  its  due 
supremacy  among  the  human  race.  No 
people  in  our  days  would  endure  the 
necessary  interference  and  control ;  and 
perhaps  a  lesult  so  acquired  might  not 
he  wortli  the  cost  of  acquisition.  AYe 
can  only  trust  to  the  slow  influences  of 
enlightenment  and  moral  susceptibility, 
percolating  downwards  and  in  time  per- 
meating all  ranks.  We  can  only  watch 
and  be  careful  that  any  other  influences 
Ave  do  set  in  motion  shall  be  such  as, 
where  they  work  at  all,  may  Avork  in  the 
right  direction.  At  present  the  prospect 
is  not  reassuring.  We  are  progressing 
fast  in  many  points,  no  doubt,  but  the 
progress  is  not  wholly  nor  always  of  the 
right  sort  nor  without  a  large  per  contra. 
Legislation  and  philanthropy  are  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  masses,  but  they 
are  more  and  more  losing  the  guidance 
and  governance  of  the  masses.  Wealth 
accumulates  above,  and  wages  rise  be- 
low ;  but  the  cost  of  living  augments 
with  both  operations,  till  those  classes 
— the  stamina  of  the  nation — which  are 
neither  too  lich  nor  too  poor  to  fear  a 
fall,  find  marriage  a  hazardous  adventure, 
and  dread  the  burden  of  large  families. 
Medical  science  is  mitigating  suflering, 
and  achieving  some  success  in  its  warfare 
against  disease  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
enables  the  diseased  to  live.  It  controls 
and  sometimes  half  cures  the  maladies 
that  spring  from  j^rofligacy  and  excess, 
but  in  so  doing  it  encourages  both,  by 
stepping  in  between  the  cause  and  its 
consequence,  and  saving  them  from  their 
natural  and  deterring  penalties.  It  re- 
duces the  aggregate  mortality  by  san- 
itary improvements  and  precautions ; 
but  those  whom  it  saves  from  dying 
prematurely  it  preserves  to  propagate 
dismal  and  imperfect  lives.  In  our  com- 
plicated modern  communities  a  race  is 
being  run  between  moral  and  mental  en- 
lightenment and  the  deterioration  of  the 
physical  constitution  through,  the  defea- 
sance of  the  law  of  natural  selection  ; 
— and  on  the  issues  of  that  race  the  des- 
tinies of  humanity  depend. 


The  Saturday  Keview. 

DEAN  MILMAN. 

,To  say  that  DeanMilman  was  no  com- 
mon man  would  be  only  to  say  M'hat  is 
true  of  any  voluminous  writer,  especially 


if  that  writer  has  employed  himself  in 
many  branches  of  literature.  The  phrase 
would  be  applicable,  indeed,  to  one  who 
has  attained  to  a  distinguished  position 
iu  his  profession,  whatever  that  calling 
may  be,  and  even  to  one  whose  nauie  is 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  contemporary 
biography,  newspapers,  or  "Men  of  our 
Time,"  and  perhaps  to  the  novelist  who 
returns  thanks  for  "English  Literature" 
at  public  dinners.  But  what  makes 
Dean  Milman  especially  remarkable  is 
that  he  epitomizes  and  sums  up  and  ex- 
hausts all  that  English  education,  under 
its  highest  and  best  conditions,  can  do. 
It  maybe  said  that  he  had  every  chance. 
He  had  ;  and  the  lesson  of  his  career  is 
to  show  that  the  best  conditions  of  Eng- 
lish education  and  life  can  produce  very 
much  indeed.  In  that  sense  he  is  a  rep- 
resentative man,  a  representative  of  the 
highest  English  culture.  And  we  must 
say  that,  if  this  our  culture  can  produce 
a  tree  of  this  fruitage,  of  this  quantity 
and  quality  of  fruit,  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  thinking  that  we  in  England 
can  hold  our  own  when  we  give  our  best 
men  every  chance,  and  our  culture  has 
its  full  development. 

Henry  Plart  Milman  was  born  of  a 
fimily  just  above  the  middle  ranks.  His 
father,  the  first  baronet,  aflivorite  Royal 
physician,  a  man  of  refinement,  with  the 
manners  and  bearing  of  a  courtier,  was 
likely  to  give  his  sous,  as  he  had  every 
chance  of  procuring  for  them,  a  favor- 
able start  in  English  life.  The  youngest 
of  them  was  sent  to  a  famous  scholar  of 
those  days.  The  Burneys,  fxther  and 
son,  of  Greenwich,  had  a  school  of  the 
like  of  which  no  private  academy  of 
these  days  gives  the  least  notion.  Bur- 
ney  was  a  scholar  of  that  sound,  rich, 
full-bodied  type,  when  England  had 
scholars.  Burney  held  his  own — tenta- 
rnen  de  metris  ^schi/la'is  Burney — with 
Porson,  the  great  Cambridge  scholar, 
and  with  Elmsley,  the  great  Oxford 
scholar.  Burney  followed  on  the  Bent- 
ley  school  and  the  Dawes  school,  and 
such  men  as  Blomfield,  Monk,  and  But- 
ler of  Shrewsbury  followed  him.  "Dr. 
Burney  of  Greenwich "  was  ^lilman's 
first  schoolmaster.  From  Burncy's  care 
Milman  Avas  transferred  to  Eton,  from 
Eton  to  Oxford.  At  Oxford  he  took  the 
higliest  classical  honors,  became  Fellow 
of  Brasenose,  got  the  Xewdegate — and 
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a  famous  Newdegate  too,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere — got  the  Latin  Verse,  got  the 
two  Essays,  preached  tlie  Bampton  Lec- 
ture, became  a  University  Professor,  suc- 
ceeded to  two  Crown  livings  in  succes- 
sion, one  of  wliich  was  endowed  with 
a  Westminster  prebend,  and  died  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's.  This  is  a  complete  career. 
It  is  a  perfect  cycle,  and  exhaustive. 
Milman  had.  every  opportunity,  and  he 
used  every  ojiportunity,  and  every  op- 
portunity carried  him  to  the  very  first 
rank.  Any  one  of  tiiese  incidents  of 
nn  academical  and  clerical  life  would 
distinguish  a  man  ;  Milman  won  all  these 
distinctions. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  his  external 
life,  his  positions  and  distinctions  and 
place  among  men.  Now  let  us  see  what 
lie  did.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  critic,  a  poet, 
an  historian,  a  dramatist.  Possibly  it 
may  be  said,  and  it  might  be  said  with 
truth,  that  to  be  really  and  truly  a  man 
of  letters,  a  man  must  have  all  these  ele- 
ments of  excellence  in  him,  just  as  Leo- 
nardo was  poet,  painter,  scu.lptor,  writer, 
engineer,  and  the  rest  of  it.  No  doubt 
of  it,  there  ought  to  be  this  complete- 
ness in  an  artist,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term ;  only  we  so  seldom  find  the 
combination.  Dean  Milman  went  very 
far  indeed  to  fulfil  it.  We  do  not  say 
that  in  every  work,  or  that  in  every 
branch  of  creative  art,  he  was  the  very 
first  name  that  we  know,  but  he  stood 
in  the  first  rank  of  all  his  pursuits.  We 
have  said  that  his  prize-ponm  was  the 
best  of  its  contemporaries.  Ilis  Bampton 
Lecture — scarcely  one  of  the  newspaper 
historians  of  the  week  remembers  it — 
was  rather  juvenile,  and,  if  our  memory 
serves  us,  began  in  a  scenic  sort  of  way 
with  a  tableau  of  the  Apostolic  comjxmy. 
But  all  this  was  characteristic.  The  rich- 
ness of  Milman's  mind  flowered  early 
and  flowered  gorgeously.  His  line  was 
at  the  first  entirely  dramatic.  Poetry 
seemed  to  be  his  gift ;  but  it  was  drama- 
tic poetry.  The  Martyr  of  Antioch  is 
a  beautiful  poem  ;  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem 
is  a  fine  drama.  Fazio  is  about  the  one 
modern  tragedy  which  keeps  the  stage, 
Avhich  actors  appreciate  and  audiences 
like.  To  have  done  this,  and  no  more 
than  this,  would  have  been  to  have  earn- 
ed fame.  And  to  appreciate  the  sort  of 
genius  which  Milman  had,  we  may  say 
tiiat  he  lived,  as  perhaps  in  a  sense  we 


all  live,  on  tlie  confines  of  two  genera- 
tions and  two  sets  of  principles.  The 
great  man  is  he  who  thankfully  uses  the 
past,  and  finds  it  to  be  his  work  to  create 
in  some  cases,  in  others  to  accommodate 
himself  to,  the  new  men  and  new  things. 
This  was  at  any  rate  what  Mihnan  did. 
He  exhausted  the  old-fashioned,  solid, 
eighteenth-century  literature  and  princi- 
ples,- which  however  had  made  him  to  be 
what  he  was.  He  has  done  much  to  make 
ourninetcenth-century  modes  of  thought. 
We  suppose  that  he  was  brought  up  un- 
der Tory  traditions,  and  imbued  with 
courtly  and  George  III.  views,  as  befitted 
the  son  of  George  III.'s  physician.  But 
he  became  the  friend  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  the  Russells  and  the  Holland  House 
people,  and  his  chosen  friendships  were 
with  Cornewall  Lewis  and  Bunsen,  and 
with  all  that  was  liberal  and  advancing. 
He  was  an  Oxford  Professor  and  a 
Bampton  Lecturer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  critical  school  claim  him 
as  their  English  pioneer.  It  s^eems  that 
he  used  the  post  and  the  place  he  had, 
upon  which  to  build;  he  was  not  so  much 
on  the  look-out  for  innovation,  but  he 
rather  took  in  daylight  from  every  quar- 
ter where  he  coxild  open  a  new  window, 
or  tear  down  a  blocked-up  and  ancient 
obstacle  to  the  sun  and  air  of  heaven. 
He  was  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  all  his  life, 
a  pillar  of  the  house  of  Murray.  But  he 
seasoned  the  great  Tory  organ  A^'ith 
strange  salt,  and  led  Tories  and  Church- 
men and  Oxford  into  new  and  strange 
lands.  We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
him  lecturing,  as  Poetiy  Professor  at 
Oxford,  on  the  Sakontala  and  Sansciit 
poetry.  But  all  this  time  Milman,  the 
])oet  and  dramatist,  was  only  settling 
down,  finding  out  himself — unconscious- 
ly, perhaps,  acquiring  materials,  princi- 
ples, and  growth.  Keats  somewhere 
says  of  a  tree  that  in  a  dreary-nighted 
December  it  does  not  remember  its  green 
summer  felicity.  If  this  be  true — and 
neither  we  nor  Keats  know  much  about 
a  tree's  consciousness  or  unconscious- 
ness— we  may  add  to  it,  that  a  man  nev- 
er forecasts  his  own  complete  future.  A 
sort  of  accident  seems  to  have  directed 
Mihnan  to  his  real  metier — to  that  ca- 
reer which  stamps  him  one  of  our  great 
men,  which  has  established  his  Eurojieap 
reputation,  and  which  has  produced 
Avorks  that  belong  to  standard  English 
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litei-atni'O.  We  have  said  that  lie  was  a 
liill.ir  of  tlie  house  of  Murray.  Hitherto 
lie  liad  been  a  successful  man  at  Oxford, 
a  iiioi'e  than  usually  successful  poet — 
tliouLi'h  somewhat  damped  out  by  the 
o-rowino-  reputation  of  the  Wordsworth, 
shortly  to  be  expanded  into  the  Tenny- 
son, school — a  prolific  and  diligent  re- 
vie\vx?r,  a  first-rate  playwright.  Still,  all 
this  was  excellence,  but  not  pre-eminence. 
His  poetry  was  good,  but  not  immortal. 
Indeed,  the  author  of  "  Belshazzar  "  and 
"  Samor  "  may  be  said  to  have  written 
unreadable  if  respectable  poems.  The 
sa])py  growth  of  Milman's  mind  was 
destined  to  harden  into  the  toughest 
fibre. 

An  apparent  accident  brought  out  the 
real  greatness  and  true  genius  of  Milman. 
It  happened  that  old  John  Murray  start- 
ed a  series,  the  Family  Library^  on  a 
very  discursive  plan,  which  was  indeed 
no  plan  at  all.  To  Milman  Avas  commit- 
ter! the  History  of  the  Jeios  ;  a  safe  do- 
mestic padding  manual  was  probably  in- 
te-'ided.  What  appeared  astonished  the 
world,  and  probably  the  writer  too.  He 
had  read  a  good  deal,  and  his  learning 
forced  itself  from  him.  And  he  hadi 
thought  a  good  deal,  and  what  he  thought 
he  said.  The  History  of  the  Jeios  was 
thought  to  be  unscriptural,  and  very 
likely  Milman  had  read  the  Pere  Simon 
and  Astruc,  and  certainly  Niebuhr,  and 
probably  a  vast  heap  of  unconnected  and 
contradictoi-y  German  speculation  on  the 
Hible.  He  had  read  books  of  this  sort, 
but  certainly  not  to  follow  them.  But 
they  had  developed  the  critical  faculty 
in  Milman,  and  he  made  no  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  twenty  years 
ahead  of  his  English  readers.  To  call 
Milman's  History  of  the  Jevjs  a  ration- 
alistic book  is  to  show  that  you  have 
never  read  it.  Its  chief  oftcnce  was  in 
caUing  Abraham  a  Sheik  or  an  Emir. 
But  Murray's  shop  did  more  for  Milman 
than  instigating  this  good  but  not  very 
first-i'ate  book.  Murray  wanted  a  new 
edition  of  Gibbon,  and  Mihnan  under- 
took to  edit  and  annotate  it.  Reading 
Gibbon,  the  editor  read  over  Gibbon's 
authorities.  He  saw  Gibbon's  excellen- 
ces and  faults,  his  beauties,  his  learning, 
and  his  literary  profligacy.  Milman  felt 
that  he  too  had  the  historian's  temper 
and  gifts  and  acquirements.  He  became 
an  historian,  and  to  those  who  know  his 


History  of  Christianity  and  his  History 
of  Latin  Christianity — the  Times  re- 
viewer speaks  of  only  one  of  these  works, 
and  knows  so  much  about  it  as  to  com- 
pare it  with  Dr.  Burton — eulogy  is  imper- 
tinent. To  those  who  know  notliing  about 
them  we  cannot  in  this  place  give  an  ac- 
count of  thesegiganticwoi-ks.  Only  an  his- 
torian, or  onc!  given  to  historical  studies, 
can  understand  what  these  books  mean. 
There  is  one  English  writer  utterly,  -we 
believe,  unknown — Mr.  Greenwood,  the 
author  of  the  Cathedra  Petri— who  in 
our  times  has  trodden  the  same  path,  but 
with  a  distant  and  faltering  or  rather 
lundjering  step.  To  have  gone  through 
such  studies  as  Milman  has  in  these  great 
and,  we  believe,  immortal  works  master- 
ed, to  compare  evidences,  to  reconcile 
contradictions,  to  resolve  doubts,  to  hold 
an  even  balance,  to  detect  prejudice,  and 
further,  to  suspect  prejudice  at  every 
step — this  is  what  the  historian  has  to 
do.  What  he  Aviites  is  only  the  merest 
instalment  of  what  he  has  gonethi'ough 
in  order  to  write,  not  so  much,  but  so 
little.  Milman  is  an  historian  with,  as 
we  have  said,  an  historian's  temper  ;  and 
that  temper  ought  to  be  critical,  or  a 
man  is  not  an  historian.  The  really  im- 
portant thing  about  Milman's  great  his- 
torical works  is  their  impartiality.  He 
is  not  himself,  in  habit  of  mind  or 
tliought,  disposed  to  the  thaumaturgic 
view  of  facts.  But  he  makes  allowance 
for  it,  accepts  it,  reasons  on  it  calmly 
and  without  ill  temper.  He  never  laughs 
nor  sneers.  When  forced  into  contemp- 
tuousness,  he  is  pitiful ;  when  scornful, 
he  is  not  insolent.  And  if  he  is  a  critic, 
he  shows  his  critical  honesty  by  impugn- 
ing not  only  views  opposed  to  his  own, 
but  the  views  of  those  with  Avhom  he 
might  be  supposed  to  sympathize.  He 
dissents  from  and  ably  criticises  Strauss  ; 
he  dissents  from  Ewald ;  he  dissents 
from  and  despises  the  Tubingen  school ; 
hedissentsfrom  Bunsen, and  remindsliini 
that  to  make  bricks  wholly  of  straw  is 
perhaps  a  worse  fate  for  an  historian  than 
to  have  to  make  them  only  of  mud.  Dr. 
Colenso  he  does  not  condescend  to  men- 
tion by  name,  but  his  notice  of  the  spec- 
iihitions  of  "a  recent  writer"  who  as- 
signed the  Pentateuch  to  Samuel  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten. 

Bat  all  this  is  scholar's  work.     Milman 
has  gained  a  h«ld  on  English  households, 
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as  well  as  taken  his  place  with  Gibbon, 
Grote,  Thirlwall,  and  Palgrave.  He  was  a 
deeply  religions  man.  With  no  sj-mpathies 
whatever  with,  and  perhajis  some  imi^a- 
tience,  and  it  may  be  scorn  otj  some  re- 
ligious schools  among  us,  the  author  ot 
those  familiar  hymns,  "  When  our  heads 
are  bowed  with  w^oe,"  "  Bound  upon  the 
accursed  tree,"  and  "  Ride  on,  ride  on  in 
Majesty,"  and  the  more  subjective  com- 
position "  Brother,  thou  art  gone  before 
us  "  (from  the  Martyr  of  Antiocli)^  has 
established  a  household  name  and  has 
secured  popular  love.  x\nd  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Milman  was  among  the 
first  to  create  this  taste.  Our  hymno- 
graphers  are  now  many.  Every  Church 
and  every  congregation  sings  hynms. 
But  it  was  Milman — we  are  not  forget- 
ting either  Heber  or  Keble — who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  cast  an  early  seed  on 
those  fields  which  Trench  and  ISTeale, 
and  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modjirn^  have 
so  fully  cultivated.  We  say  nothing  ot 
the  graceful  contributions  to  pure  schol- 
arship with  which  Milman  has  enriched 
our  literature — his  Horace,  an  edition  de 
hixe,  his  translation  from  the  Agamem- 
non and  the  Bacchce,  and  his  various 
scattered  classical  prolusions.  These  are 
valued  by  a  certain  class  of  scholars — 
a  class,  we  fear,  rapidly  diminishing  from 
us. 

Having  had  so  much  to  say  of  the 
author,  we  have  left  ourselves  little  space 
to  say  anything,  or  at  least  we  must  now 
say  much  too  httle,  of  the  man.  A  schol- 
ar does  not  much  afifect  miscellaneous 
gatherings,  but  when  the  late  Dean  did 
go  into  society  he  adorned  it  by  rare  per- 
sonal accomplishments.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  best  talkers  of  his  age.  First- 
rate  talkers  are  very  rare  ;  but  Milman's 
amazing  memory,  his  stores  of  erudition 
and  learning  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
anecdote  and  personal  recollection  on 
the  other,  made  him  first  among  the 
first  catiseiirs.  And  he  was  a  just  and 
honest  talker.  He  appreciated  other 
people's  good  things  while  he  was  pro- 
fuse with  his  own.  The  vice  of  profes- 
sed conversationalists  is  not  so  much  their 
vanity  as  their  selfishness.  To  these 
paltry  feelings  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
was  a  perfect  stranger.  He  could  cer- " 
tainly  afilird  from  his  superiority  to  be 
just,  and  it  was  not  in  him  to  be  jealous. 
He  was  in  all   these   social   relations  a 


genial  and  popular  man,  and  in  his  own 
family  the  most  lovable  of  human  crea- 
tures. For  a  certain  sort  of  popularity 
he  had  no  gifts.  He  was  no  s]:eaker ; 
he  had  not  the  very  least  of  platform 
tastes  ;  with  a  superb  scorn  he  disdained 
the  arts  which  Avin  fame  at  public  meet- 
ings, and  in  a  certain  sense  he  was  not 
a  good  preacher.  He  was  too  refined, 
too  much  habituated  to  limitations,  too 
sensitive  and  too  careful,  to  be  able  to 
fling  out  those  broad  statements  which 
must  be  hazarded  by  the  popular  preach- 
er. But  in  a  certain  soit  of  preaching 
he  was  first-rate.  His  eloye  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington — we  doubt  whether  it  is 
published — struck  us,  as  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  hear  it,  as  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  French  models  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence. 

If  these  elements  do  not  form  the 
substance  of  immortaUty,  such  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  human  nature  and  human 
life.  To  complete  and  round  this  career 
it  only  remains  to  add  that  Dean  Mil- 
man's  life  was  crowned  wath  an  euthana- 
sia. He  had  all  that  life  could  give,  and 
he  had  contributed  largely  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  mankind,  and  to  the  good  of  the 
Church;  not  in  one  direction  only,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  scheme 
for  the  completion  and  decoration  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  is  sure  some  day  or  other 
to  be  completed,  is  owing  to  his  septua- 
genarian zeal  and  activity.  Pie  died  in 
the  ripeness  of  his  age,  in  the  mature 
perfection  and  complete  retention  of  his 
faculties,  Avith  few  of  the  sufferings  of 
mortality.  He  often  used,  in  a  strange 
pathetic  way,  to  deprecate  that  life  in 
death,  or  rather  death  in  lite,  which  re- 
sults from  paralysis  ;  and  in  his  sei'mon 
on  Wellington's  funeral  he  said  how 
merciful  was  the  dispensation  granted  to 
the  Great  Duke  that  he  had  been  spared 
that  terrible  end  which  Johnson,  because 
he  so  dreaded  it,  so  wonderfully  paint- 
ed: 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 

flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

Tliough  struck  down  by  paralysis,  lie 
died  calmly  and  peacefully,  without  ex- 
periencing the  terrible  consequences  of 
paralysis.  And  so  Dean  Milman  has 
gone  to  his  rest,  a  complete  and  noble 
man.  In  the  words  of  the  anthem  which 
on  Thursday  was  sung  over  all  that  is 
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movtnl  of  liim — and  why  was  not  one  ot 
his  own  liymns  sung  over  his  grave  ? — 
His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his 
name  liveth  for  evermore  ! 


The  Saturday  Review. 
OLD  GIRLS. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  disentangle 
tlie  varied  influences  which  tell  on  our- 
selves and  on  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  still  harder  perhaps  to  sort  them 
when  fiirly  disentangled  in  any  definite 
order  of  value,  but  we  are  inclined  on 
the  whole  to  think  tliat  the  most  powei'- 
ful  of  our  social  iufinences  is  that  of  the 
Old  Girl.  Husbands  and  wives,  old 
men  and  maidens,  tell  of  course  in  some 
way  on  the  general  mass  of  thoughts 
and  impulses,  of  hves  and  characters, 
around  them ;  but  their  action  is,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  domestic  posi- 
tion, their  personal  aims,  and  their  busi- 
ness distractions,  limited  and  indirect. 
Without  a  home,  without  the  ties  of  a 
family,  unfettered  at  last  by  matrimonial 
aims,  relieved  by  a  genteel  competence 
fi'om  the  cares  of  business,  the  Old  Girl, 
on  the  other  hand,  bears  down  upon  life 
with  a  singleness  of  aim  and  a  dii-ect- 
iiess  of  purpose  which  bids  one  expect 
great  things.  And  no  doubt  the  Old 
Girl  has  done  great  things.  She  has 
built  Bath,  She  has  created  Tupper. 
She  has  invented  the  popular  preacher. 
The  sensational  novel  arose  at  her  call. 
The  unwritten  code  of  feminine  society 
is  a  monument  of  her  legislation.  Pla- 
tonic affecticm  is  the  highest  reach  of  her 
fancy.  She  has  taken  Evangelicalism 
captive  and  darns  at  it  through  a  month 
of  Exeter  Hall.  She  has  seized  Ritual- 
ism, and  dragged  smooth-shaven  direc- 
tors to  the  feet  of  their  "  Mother  Supe- 
rior." And,  but  the  other  day,  she  took 
the  furm  of  Miss  Becker,  and  wiih  a 
wild  slogan  of  "  Woman's  Rights," 
drove  a  host  of  revising  barristers  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  It  is  impossible 
to  pass  with  the  usual  smile  of  good- 
humored  contempt  before  a  force  such 
as  this  ;  we  long  instinctively  to  know 
more  about  it,  to  examine  its  various 
elements,  to  watch  it  in  its  origin,  its 
developments,  its  end.  There  is  a  wide 
gulf,  we  see  at  once,  between  the  Old 
Girl  and  the  Fading  Flower.  The  fe- 
verish mobility,  the  half-despairing  yet 
New  Series.— Vol.  VIIL,  No.  6. 


passionate  desire  to  attract,  the  strange 
medley  of  poetry  and  prose,  of  senti- 
ment and  worldliness,  that  amused  us  in 
the  earlier  stage,  is  gone.  Life  has  fair- 
ly settled  down  into  a  calm  monotony. 
The  Old  Girl  looks  out  over  the  level 
sands  of  existence  as  the  colossal  forms 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  look  over  the 
desert,  with  the  same  grand  immobility, 
with  a  patience  of  cards  and  crochet 
almost  as  divine  as  theirs.  A  faint  echo, 
indeed,  of  the  passions  of  the  past  rip- 
ples up  every  now  and  then  to  die  at 
her  feet.  Sometimes  there  is  a  lover, 
old  as  herself,  dying  down  as  she  dies 
into  the  peace  and  rest  of  things,  yet 
jostling  against  her  at  intervals  to  wake 
the  old  memories,  to  renew  the  old  of- 
fers. And  then  the  voice  and  the  look 
and  the  touch  will  bring  about  a  slight 
attack  of  "  la  seconde  jeunessc,"  a  dim 
trouble  of  heart,  a  shy  pleasant  quicken- 
ing of  pulse,  a  tear,  a  headache,  ere  they 
pass  away.  But  they  do  pass  away. 
Year  after  year,  it  may  be,  the  appeal 
is  renewed,  and  the  pulse  quickens,  and 
the  tear  drops,  but  the  Old  Girl  remains 
an  Old  Girl  still.  She  muses  over  it 
sometimes  in  moments  of  renewed  calm, 
and  wonders  how  it  all  can  be.  There 
was  a  time,  she  owns,  when  the  very  un- 
certainty was  pleasant,  when  the  mere 
freedom  of  choice  was  delightful,  when 
there  was  a  strange  sense  of  power  in 
having  a  loA'cr  at  her  feet,  in  the  faith 
that,  though  rejected,  a  year  would  bring 
him  to  the  same  feet  again.  He  is  there 
still,  but  the  old  pleasure  is  gone.  She 
recalls,  with  a  strange  bewilderment  of 
heart,  how  near  she  has  been  more  than 
once  to  that  impossible  "  Yes  " — near 
enough  even  to  devise  little  plots  for  the 
discovery  whether  she  were  loved  for 
her  own  love's  sake — and  how  the  little 
plots  all  proved  her  wooer  true,  and 
how  the  "Yes"  remained  impossible 
still.  Again  and  again  she  has  brought 
herself  to  the  brink,  and  has  peeped 
over  and  run  away.  She  cannot  conquer 
this  trouble,  this  panic,  this  overpower- 
ing dismay  at  the  thought  of  change. 
Life  has  fixed  her  in  its  grooves,  has 
settled  her  into  habits  and  ])laces  and 
times,  has  crystallized  her  tastes  and 
sentiment,  her  likings  and  dislikings,  her 
hopes  and  fears.  Years  have  brought 
knowledge,  and  with  it  a  fear  that  cast- 
eth  out  love.  Is  it  possible  to  trust  that 
90 
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sober,  middle-aged,  unromantic  wooer 
so  completely,  now  that  passion  has 
ceased  to  blind  ?  Is  it  likely  that  two 
people  whose  lives  have  taken  their  own 
peculiar  mould  will  be  able  to  fuse  their 
lives  into  one  ?  And,  after  all,  is  it 
worth  while  to  incur  such  risks  for  what 
must  be  a  pale  passionless  friendship  ? 
There  are  moments  when  the  woman's 
heart  wakes  up  in  the  Old  Girl,  and  she 
almost  hates  the  good-tempered,  com- 
monplace suitor  as  he  pleads  his  faithful- 
ness, as  he  promises  her  a  constant 
affection  and  esteem.  Why  didn't  he 
force  her  into  happiness  when  something- 
more  was  possible  than  affection  and 
esteem  ?  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment, 
and  again  the  heart  settles  down  into 
peace.  The  passionate  longing  dies  into 
the  dreamy  chant  of  the  Lotos-eater  : 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain, 
The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again, 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 
And  so  the  Old  Girl  settles  down  to 
Egyptian  immobility  and  her  work-table. 
The  only  trace  of  the  past  that  the  outer 
world  can  see  about  her  is  that  her  dress, 
like  that  of  the  clergy,  manages  some- 
how to  lag  a  little  behind  its  day.  She 
employs  the  same  milliners,  she  patron- 
izes the  same  bonnet-shop  ;  if  she  falls 
back  on  the  friendly  aid  of  a  little  rouge 
or  kohl,  it  is  precisely  the  same  kohl  and 
rouge  that  her  butterfly  niece  uses.  But 
somehow  the  general  effect  lags,  as  we 
said,  about  a  twelvemonth  behind. 
There  is  nothing  else,  however,  to  re- 
mind men  of  the  past.  No  one  is  more 
busy  with  the  present.  No  one  is  so  full 
of  its  fun  and  its  follies,  no  one  so  well 
up  in  the  last  novel  and  the  latest  scan- 
dal, as  the  Old.  Girl.  Not  that  she  is 
really  very  scandalous  or  romantic. 
What  she  really  wants  is  occupation  ; 
and  the  occupation  that  life  gives  to 
others  in  a  thousand  cai-es  of  children 
and  butchers'  bills  she  has  to  make  for 
herself.  And  so  she  flings  herself  with 
an  intense  energy  into  the  chaos  of  little 
things.  Little  engagements,  little  plea- 
sures, minute  particles  of  business,  the 
tiniest  tittle-tattle,  all  are  so  many  wea- 
pons against  the  dreary  inactivity  of  her 
life.  She  seasons  and  s{)ices  it  well  with 
little  outbreaks  of  temper,  with  moods 
aud  fhucies  and  glooms  and  humors,  in 


the  hope  of  relieving  its  tastelessness. 
She  gilds  it  over  with  thin  layers  of  lite- 
rature, of  art,  of  poetry  ;  she  brightens 
it  now  and  then  with  a  delicate  gour- 
mandise.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  Old 
Girl  discuss  the  merits  of  an  entree,  and 
laugh  at  the  tender  maiden  who  dislikes 
Madeira.  Above  all,  she  fights  against 
the  lovelessness  of  her  life.  She  carica- 
tures the  aftection  she  has  missed  by  a 
succession  of  pets.  There  is  a  sly  hu- 
mor in  the  way  in  which  she  comforts  a 
love-lorn  Ophelia  by  the  story  of  her 
sorrow  over  her  favorite  tabby,  and 
how  a  gracious  Providence  brought  her 
through  it.  There  is  a  charming  irony 
in  the  legacy  of  her  last  lapdog  to  the 
wooer  who  has  wooed  her  for  half  a 
century.  But  her  sympathies  are  far 
from  stopping  short  at  tabbies  and  lap- 
dogs.  She  pours  out  her  passion  for 
pets  on  the  scapegrace  nephew  in  the 
Guards,  and  on  the  meek  curate  at  the 
Parsonage.  She  turns  the  one  into  a 
roue,  and  the  other  into  a  clerical  fop. 
On  the  clergy  indeed  the  Old  Girl  de- 
lights to  show  forth  her  power.  Some- 
times she  likes  to  snub  them.  We  once 
knew  an  Old  Girl  wlio  took  up  her  abode 
at  a  bishop's  house  with  the  simple  de- 
sign of  persecuting  young  deacons.  It 
was  delightful  to  watcli  her  as  she 
caught  them  in  the  freshness  of  their 
zeal,  lured  them  into  the  revelation  of 
their  hopes  and  plans,  and  then  informed 
them  that  she  had  heard  all  this  a  hun- 
dred times  before,  and  never  knew 
much  good  come  of  new  brooms.  It 
Avas  the  very  helplessness  of  these  young 
Levites  that  made  the  game  so  perfect- 
ly diverting  as  she  induced  them  to  read 
the  pious  little  tracts  she  wrote  for  Pa- 
ternoster Row,  or  to  chat  with  her  on 
the  lawn,  or  to  take  her  down  to  dinner, 
and  then  in  the  very  moment  of  their 
highest  ecstasies  entertained  an  arch- 
deacon by  breaking  them  on  the  wheel. 
Sometimes  the  Old  Girl  prefers  to  rout 
the  clergy  up.  She  sees  that  they  do 
their  duty.  She  looks  in  on  the  sick 
cases  to  make  sure  they  have  been  at- 
tended to.  She  tastes  the  port  wine  and 
the  soup  that  the  curate  has  left.  She 
takes  notes  during  the  sermon,  and  sends 
in  the  morning  a  score  of  doubtful  ]  pas- 
sages, with  a  request  that  the  preacher 
will  be  good  enough  to  reconcile  them 
with  certain  texts  which  she  has  kindly 
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annexed.  She  watches  over  the  ortlio- 
cloxy  of  his  vestments,  and  circumvents 
a  dawninp^  tendency  towards  preaching 
in  a  surplice  by  the  seasonable  gift  of  a 
new  silk  gown.  The  most  eminent  ex- 
ample of  this  sort  of  clerical  supervision 
which  we  remember  to  have  met  with 
was  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Tliose  who 
have  read  the  biography  of  that  very 
eminent  and  typical  Old  Girl  will  re- 
member the  terror  she  diffused  through- 
out the  clergy  of  the  West ;  how  fox- 
hunting ceased  and  port  wine  retired 
beneath  the  table ;  how  she  made  circuits 
of  the  churches  that  she  might  catechise 
the  preacher  in  the  vestry  ;  how,  when 
her  clerical  victim  barricaded  himself  in 
his  study,  she  called  up  the  servants  and 
prayed  for  his  conversion  in  the  hall. 
Hannah  Mores  have  rather  gone  out  of 
fashion  just  now,  or  rather  they  have 
walked  over  into  the  opposite  camp. 
The  "  Mother  Superior  "  is  the  Old  Girl 
of  the  new  movement.  The  fussiness, 
the  kindness,  the  severity,  the  humoi-s, 
the  pettiness,  the  eccentricities,  the  real 
good  sense  and  warm-heartedness  of  Old 
Girlhood  receive  their  consecration  un- 
der the  veil  and  the  poke-bonnet.  A 
host  of  little  services,  of  little  bells 
tinkling  at  odd  moments,  invest  with  an 
air  of  piety  the  waste  of  a  day.  Scan- 
dal becomes  obedience  when  the  sister 
is  pledged  to  reveal  all  to  the  motherly 
ear  ;  despotism  becomes  discipline  when 
it  is  hallowed  into  a  rule  ;  prudery  be- 
comes purity  when  it  retires  from  the 
world  into  its  cell.  This  is  not  perhaps 
the  highest  aim  of  woman,  or  the  sub- 
lime consummation  which  at  first  sight 
it  seems  to  be ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  bet- 
ter than  mere  unrelieved  tittle-tattle,  or 
the  bitter  bigotry  that  fights  for  the  last 
trick  over  the  card-tables  of  Cheltenham 
or  Bath. 

But,  after  all,  extremes  like  these  are 
but  the  fringe  of  Old  Girlhood — ex- 
tremes into  which  it  plunges  when  it  is 
roused  into  an  activity  that  is  not  its 
own.  Kind,  good-tempered,  a  little 
sentimental,  a  little  prosaic,  the  really 
characteristic  atmosphere  of  an  Old  Girl 
is  the  atmosphere  of  rest.  The  ample 
form,  the  yet  ampler  folds  of  her  silken 
robe,  give  a  promise  of  largeness  and 
toleration  and  good-humor  which  the 
energetic  woman  of  married  life  can 
seldom  afford.     Schoolboys  run   to  her 


for  tnffy  ;  scliool-girls  pour  into  that  sym- 
pathizing breast  the  raptures  and  de- 
spairs of  their  earliest  love ;  and  weary 
men,  tired  of  the  stress  and  racket  of 
life,  somehow  like  to  come  there  too, 
to  leave  behind  them  all  the  movement 
and  ambition  of  their  existence  without, 
and  to  find  at  any  rate  in  one  circle  the 
quietude  and  repose  which  they  find  no- 
where else.  It  is  the  memory  of  such 
pleasant  resting-places  in  the  journey  of 
life  that  makes  us  whisper  our  Requieacat 
in  pace  over  the  grave  of  the  Old  Girl. 


BARON  VON  BEUST. 

As  an  embellishment  to  this  number 
of  the  Eclectic,  we  present  our  readers 
with  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Aus- 
ti'ian  Premier. 

No  man  in  Europe,  during  the  past 
two  years,  has  held  a  position  before 
the  world  at  once  so  prominent,  so  im- 
portant, and  so  difficult,  and  no  other 
individual  genius  has  had  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  evoking  order  from  the 
chaos  into  which  European  politics  were 
thrown  by  the  convulsions  of  1866. 

Austria,  humiliated  to  the  dust  by  the 
disaster  at  Sadowa,  her  very  existence 
threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  vic- 
torious Prussians  and  the  chronic  dis- 
content of  her  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion, the  imperious  demand  of  the  Hun- 
garians for  a  separate  government,  and 
of  the  people  for  a  more  liberal  regime 
needed  a  hand  at  the  head  of  affairs  as 
wary  and  skilful  as  that  of  Prince 
Kaunitz  in  a  former  crisis,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  whose  name  and  antece- 
dents would  be  the  pledge  of  a  larger 
recognition  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
This  head  of  affairs  was  found  in  the 
person  of  Baron  Von  Beust.  Hurled 
from  the  helm  of  the  Saxon  government 
in  1866,  at  the  imperious  bidding  of  his 
great  Prussian  adversary,  his  career 
seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  a  sud- 
den end.  But,  by  one  of  those  unex- 
pected revolutions  of  fortune  of  which 
we  find  so  many  instances  in  the  recent 
history  of  Gernumy,  the  dismissed  and 
humiliated  Prime  Minister  of  Saxony 
had  been  drawn  from  his  brief  retire- 
nient  to  occupy  a  much  prouder  posi- 
tion, having  been  called  upon  to  preside 
over  the  political   regeneration    of  the 
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Austrian  Empire.  To  realize  how  ably 
and  succpssfiniy  he  has  conducted  that 
regeneration  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
Austria  of  to-day.  We  find  her  stronger, 
more  consolidated,  and  better  prepared 
for  war  than  at  any  previous  time  since 
1814,  her  military  system  completely 
reorganized,  and  her  soldiers  armed  with 
a  gun  equal  to  the  famous  Zund-nadel- 
gevvehr,  and  her  securities  rating  higher 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Hungary,  indeed,  has  succeeded  in 
her  demand  for  a  separate  monarchy  ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  Austria  is 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
thereby,  and  internal  discord  has  been 
disarmed  and  mollified  by  a  policy  so 
liberal  as  almost  to  excite  alarm. 

But  by  {av  the  most  important  step 
taken  by  the  Premier,  whether  as  re- 
gards Austria  herself  or  the  future  of 
ecclesiasticism  in  Europe,  was  the  recent 
abolition  of  the  Papal  Concordat,  and 
his  cool  defiance  of  the  "  thunders  of 
the  Vatican." 

Followed  as  it  has  been  almost  imme- 
diately by  the  revolution  in  Spain,  it 
deprives  the  Pope  of  the  support  of  the 
two  most  Catholic  countries  in  the 
world,  and  puts  almost  an  entirely  new 
aspect  upon  the  question  of  the  Tem- 
poral Sovereignty.  It  may  be  considered 
the  death-blow  to  the  influence  of  the 
Pope  in  Central  Europe. 

AH  these  reformatory  measures  are 
to  be  attributed  to  Von  Beust  alone. 
His  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  is  complete,  and  the  Reichs- 
rath  invariably  acquiesces  in  his  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Baron,  now  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  is  a  tall  and  slender  gentleman  of 
distinguished  and  imposing  appearance. 
He  is  thus  described  by  a  recent  Ger- 
man writer : 

"  His  features  are  most  intellectual, 
and  generally  lit  up  with  a  faint  "  diplo- 
matic" smile,  wliich,  when  it  becomes 
more  pronounced  and  radiant,  is  truly 
charming  and  irresistible.  His  eyes, 
though  covei'ed  with  their  lids  more 
than  they  used  to  be,  are  as  bright  and 
piercing  as  ever.    His  forehead  is  mag- 


nificent— high,  broad  and  full.  His  finely 
chiselled  mouth  is  often  quivering 
slightly  with  the  sardonic  expression 
so  peculiar  to  men  of  intense  nervous 
activity,  engaged  in  an  incessant  strug- 
gle with  formidable  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties. 

"  A  physiognomist,  even  without 
knowing  the  man's  name,  would  read 
in  Baron  Yon  Beust's  face  an  iron  will, 
extraordinary  energy,  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose based  on  strong  convictions,  and 
disdain  of  difficulties  and  clangers  ;  and 
his  attitude,  his  gestures,  his  wliole  style 
of  speaking,  will  strongly  confirm  this 
impression.  Chat  with  Beust  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  you  will  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  ascendency  which  he 
gained  last  foil,  in  a  few  interviews,  over 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
— an  ascendency  which,  even  now,  is  so 
great  that  the  Minister,  despite  the  un- 
disguised hostility  of  the  ultramontane 
party  and  the  feudal  aristocracy,  stands 
firmer  in  his  official  position  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  ever  did." 

The  political  opinions  of  so  eminent 
an  authority,  upon  the  consolidation  of 
the  small  German  States  under  the  hege- 
mony of  Prussia,  are,  or  should  be,  of 
weight.     He  says  : 

"  This  idea  of  unity  has  a  strange  fas- 
cination for  the  German  people  ;  but, 
examine  it  more  closely,  and  you  will 
find  that  its  romantic  charm  will  not  out- 
Aveigh  its  advantages.  Large  states  of 
a  pronounced  military  character  are  not 
very  favorable  to  the  development  of 
political  liberty.  Look  towards  the  East 
and  West,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am 
right.  Increased  taxation,  extraordinary 
military  burdens,  and  constant  jealou- 
sies, entanglements,  and  prospects  of 
foreign  wars,  are  some  of  tlie  disadvan- 
tages with  which  the  idea  of  German 
unity,  as  understood  at  this  juncture,  is 
fraught." 

It  is  difficult  so  far  to  discount  the  fu- 
ture as  to  assign  his  true  position  to  a 
contemporary,  but  we  may  safely  say 
that  Von  Beust  will  rank  liigh  as  a 
statesman  and  reformer  in  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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THE  TWO  SIDES  OP  THE   RIVER. 

THE   YOUTHS. 

0  WINTER,  0  white  winter,  wert  thou  p^one 
No  more  within  the  wilds  were  I  alone, 
Leaping  willi  bent  bow  over  stock  and  stone ; 

No  more  alone  my  love  the  lamp  should  burn, 
Watching  the  weary  spindle  twist  and  turn, 
Or  o'er  the  web  hold  back  her  tears  and  yearn. 

0  winter,  0  white  winter,  wert  thou  gone ! 

THE   MAIDENS. 

Sweet  thoughts  fly  swiftlier   than   the   drifting 

snow, 
And  with  the   twisting   thread   sweet   longings 

grow, 
And  o'er  the  web  sweet  pictures  come  and  go ; 

For  no  white  winter  are  we  long  alone. 

THE   YOUTHS. 

0  stream,  so  clianged,  what  hast  thou  done  to  me, 
That  I  thy  glittering  ford  no  more  can  see 
Wreathing  with  white  her  fair  feet  lovingly  ? 

See  in  the  rain  she  stands ;  and,  looking  down 
With  frightened  eyes  upon  thy  whirlpools  browu. 
Drops  to  her  feet  again  her  girded  gown. 

O  hurrying,  turbid  stream,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

THE   MAIDENS. 

The  clouds  lift,  telling  of  a  fairer  day. 

When  through  the  thin  stream  I  shall  take  my  way. 

Girt  round  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  May. 

What  rushing  stream  can  keep  us  long  alone  ? 

THE  YOUTHS. 

0  burning  Sun  1  0  master  of  u&rest  1 
Why  must  we,  toiling,  cast  away  the  best. 
Now  when  the  bird  sleeps  by  his  empty  uest? 

See.  with  my  garland  lying  at  her  feet, 
Ln  lonely  labor  stands  mine  own,  my  sweet. 
Above   the   quern,    half-filled   with   half-ground 
wheat. 

0  red  taskmaster,  that  thy  flames  were  done  I 

THE   MAIDENS. 

0  love,  to-night  across  the  half-shorn  plain. 
Shall  I  not  go  to  meet  the  yellow  wain, 
A  look  of  love  at  end  of  toU  to  gain  ? 

What  flaming  sun  can  keep  us  long  alone  ? 

THE   YOUTHS. 

To-morrow,  said  I,  is  grape-gathering  o'er  ; 
To-morrow  and  our  loves  are  twinned  no  more. 
To-morrow  came,  to  bring  us  woe  and  war. 

What  have  I  done,  that  I  should  stand  with  these, 
Harkening  the   dread   shouts   borne   upon    the 

breeze. 
While  she,  far  off,  sits  weeping  'neath  her  trees  ? 
Alas  I  0  kings,  what  is  it  ye  have  done  ? 


THE  MAIDENS. 


Come  love,  delay  not,  come  and  slay  my  dread ; 

Already  is  the  banquet-tal:)le  spread, 

In  the  cool  chamber  flower-strewn  is  my  bed. 

Come,  love  ;  what  kmg  can  keep  us  long  alone  ? 


THE   YOUTHS. 

0  city,  city,  open  thou  thy  gate  ; 

See  with  life  snatched  from  out  the  hand  of  fate, 

StiU  on  this  glittering  triumph  must  I  wait. 

Are  not  her  hands  stretched  out  to  me  ?  her  eyes, 
Are  they  not  weary  as  each  new  hope  dies, 
And  lone  before  her  stQl  the  long  road  lies  ? 

0  golden  city,  fain  would  I  be  gone  I 

THE   MAIDENS. 


Ah  I  thou  art  happy  amid  shouts  a 

And  all  that  unto  conquering  men  belongs ; 

Night  hath  for  me  no  fear,  and  day  no  wrongs. 

What  brazen  city  gates  can  keep  us  lone  ? 


THE   YOUTHS. 

0  long,  long  road,  how  bare  tJiou  art,  and  gray ; 
Hill  after  hill  thou  cHmbest,  and  the  day 
Is  ended  now,  0  moonlit  endless  way  I 

And  she  is  standing  where  the  rushes  grow. 
And  stiU  with  white  hand  shades  her  anxious 

brow. 
Though  'neath  the  world  the  sun  has  fallen  now. 

0  dreary  road,  when  will  thy  leagues  be  done '? 

THE   MAIDENS. 

0  tremblest  thou,  gray  road,  or  do  my  feet 
Tremble  with  joy  thy  flinty  face  to  meet 
Eecause  my  love's  eyes  soon  mine  eyes  shaU  greet  ? 

No  heart  thou  hast  to  keep  us  long  alone. 

THE   YOUTHS. 

0  wilt  thou  ne'er  depart,  thou  heavy  night  ? 
When   will   thy  slaying  bring   on   the  morning 

bright, 
That  leads  my  weary  feet  to  my  delight  ? 

WTiy  lingerest  thou,  filling  with  wandering  fears 
My  lone  love's  tired  heart ;  her  eyes  with  tears, 
For  thoughts  like  sorrow  for  the  vanished  years  ? 

Weaver  of  ill  thoughts,  when  wilt  thou  be  gone  ? 

THE   MAIDENS. 

Love,  to  the  East  are  thine  eyes  turned,  as  mine, 
In  patient  watching  for  the  night's  decline  ? 
And  hast  thou  noted  this  gray  widening  line  ? 

Can  any  darkness  keep  us  long  alone  ? 
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THE   YOUTHS. 

0  day  1  0  day  I  is  this  a  little  thing 
That  thou  so  loug  unto  thy  life  must  cliug 
Because  I  gave  thee  such  a  welcomiug  ? 

1  called  thee  king  of  all  felicity, 

I  praised  thee  that  thou  broughtest  joy  so  nigh, — 
Thine  hours  are  turned  to  years ;  thou  wilt  not 
die. 

0  day  so  longed  for,  would  that  thou  wert  gone  ! 


THE   MAIDENS. 

The  light  fails,  love  ;  the  long  day  soon  shall  be 
Naught  but  a  pensive,  happy  memory, 
Blessed  for  the  tales  it  told  to  thee  and  me. 

How  hard  it  was,  0  love,  to  be  alone. 

William  Morris 


Thou  abidest  night  and  day, 
And  the  troubled  waters  play 

Down  below ; 
There  is  stilhiess  in  thy  skies 
And  the  wonder  of  thine  eyes 

None  may  sound. 
On  thy  face  there  is  no  change. 
While  thy  shadow  falleth  strange 

AU  around; 
Yea,  from  silent  height  to  height 
Goes  the  murmur  of  thy  might, 
And  the  people  name  thy  light 
And  thj'  word ; 
And  stilly  evermore  thou  abidest  out  of  reach, 
On  thy  feet  the  rainbow  flutters,  and  my  waters 

boil  for  speech. 
While  from  valley  unto  valley  mortals  preach  and 
beseech 

God  the  Lord  I  " 

— Spectator. 


THE  CHILD-ANGEL. 


TORRENT  HYMN. 


The  Torrent  fills  the  air 

With  a  terrible  voice  of  prayer: 

"  God  the  Lord  ! 
From  the  hollow  of  thy  hand. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  land 

I  was  pour'd ; 
And  in  solitude  I  beat 
Round  thy  dimly  shining  feet 

On  the  scaur, 
While  thou  standest  looking  down 
Upon  multitude  and  town 

From  afar ; 
Wliile  the  black  lake  broodeth  still, 
Hark  I  the  voices  of  the  hill 

How  they  die  I 
And  I  answer  deep  and  loud, 
To  the  passing  thunder-cloud, 

With  a  cry ! 
Lo  I  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
Ghde  below  thee  with  no  fear, 
While  stOl  thou  leanest  here 
On  thy  sword — 
Yea,  stilly  night  and  day  thou  dost  gaze  on  sea 

and  shore, 
On  thy  feet  the  raiabow  hovers  and  my  troubled 

waters  roar, 
While  below  thee,  in  the  valleys,  men  adore  and 
implore 

God  the  Lord  I  " 


Little  tongues  that  chatter,  chatter — 

Little  feet  that  patter,  patter 
With  a  ceaseless  motion  all  the  day — 

Little  eyes  that  softly  lighten — 

Little  cheeks  that  flusji  and  brighten — 
Little  voices  singing  at  their  play — 

In  my  memory  awaken 

Thoughts  of  one  who  has  been  taken — 
Of  a  little  heart  that  beats  no  more — 

Of  a  little  voice  that's  ringing, 

'Mid  the  angels  sweetly  sirging 
Songs  of  gladness  on  a  distant  shore ! 

—     ambers's  Journal. 


TEARS. 


Would  some  kind  angel  give  me  tears — 

It  seems  a  little  thing, 
A  child's  first  need — I  would  not  ask 

The  gems  that  crown  a  king. 

The  glad  peace-bringers  after  storm 
Are  drops  the  sun  smiles  through; 

The  healer  of  the  parching  rose 
Is  but  a  bead  of  dew. 

Yet  what  am  I,  an  atom  sole 

In  heaven's  creative  plan. 
That  I  should  ask  the  tenderest  gut 

God  ever  gave  to  man. 

Eleanoka  L.  Hervey. 


Full  clear  the  Torrent  saith 
To  the  heart  that  hearkeneth  : 

"  God  the  Lord  I 
Who  shall  meet  thee  iu  Thy  might. 
Who  stay  thee  if  thou  smite 

With  thy  sword  ? 
In  a  solitary  place 
Where  the  silence  of  thy  face 

Dwells  like  snow, 


WRECKED 

0  soul,  storm-driven  on  the  shoreless  sea, 

Which  thought  of  man  ne'er  fathoms,  nor  can 

bdrnd. 
No  helper  seeing  through  the  darkness  round, 
But  borne  alone  towards  dread  immensity — 
Is  this  proud  reason's  glorious  destiny  ? 

So  drifts  the  wreck  on  ocean's  great  profound, 
Wliile  winds  pursue,  aud  restless  waters  sound, 
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The  noblest  form  reduced  their  toy  to  bo: 
No  sovereign  hand  controls  the  ready  helm, 

No  cheerful  voices  rise  above  the  wave. 
Not  thus  forsaken,  though  the  billows  whelm. 
Is  he  whom  Christ  hath  walked  the  seas  to 
save: 
Above  the  stormiest  day  the  clouds  shall  break, 
And  the  worn  spirit  in  His  presence  wake. 

w.  s. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 


Hast  thou  not  heard  it,  the  universal  music  ? 
The  throbbing  harmony,  the  old  eternal  rhyme  ? 
In  the  wild  billows  roaring, 
In  the  mad  torrent  pouring. 
And  keeping  Tvath  the  stars  its  beat  and  march 
subhme  ? 
Hast  thou  not  heard  it  when  the  night  was  silent, 
And  nothing  stirred  but  winds  amid  the  trees, 
And  the  star-orbits,  strings  of  harps  celestial, 
Seemed  quivering  to  the  rush  of  melodies  ? 


If  in  thy  soul  there  pulse  not  some  faint  respon- 
sive echo 
Of  that  supernal  everlasting  hymn, 

Thou'rt  of  the  low  earth,  lowly, 
Or  livest  hfe  unholy, 
Or  duhest  spiritual  sense  by  carnal  grossnesa 
dim. 
Hear  it,  oh  Poet,  hear  it  I     Oh,  Preacher,  give  it 
welcome  1 
Oh  Loving  Heart,  receive  it,  deep  in  thine  in- 
most core, 
The  harmony  of  Angels,  Glory,  for  ever  Glory, 
Glory  and  Peace  and  Joy,  and  Love  for  ever- 
more! 


LONDON  LYRICS. 


THE   FACES. 


A  TERROR  is  in  the  city, 

By  night  and  by  day, 
And  whenever  that  terror  passes 

I  tremble  and  pray, 
And  the  eye  of  my  soul  closes  swiftly 

To  shut  it  away. 

Not  the  sneer  of  the  worldhng. 

The  smirk  of  the  saint. 
Not  the  poor  lost  women 

With  their  smile  of  paint, 
But  faces,  and  ever  faces, 

"With  a  warning  famt. 

Faces,  and  ever  faces, 

They  pass  on  the  stream, — 

Piteous  human  faces. 
Like  things  in  a  dream  ; 

Morning  and  night,  and  most  awful 
In  the  gas-Ught  gleam. 

Faces,  terrible  faces, 
With  a  tale  unsaid, 


Fixed  human  faces 

Whence  the  light  has  fled, 
Faces,  and  ever  faces. 

Where  the  soul  is  dead. 

Faces,  lost  pale  faces, 

Of  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
Faces  of  hearts  where  meanness 

Hath  eat  to  the  core. 
Faces — the  signs  of  spirits 

That  muse  no  more. 

The  sadness  of  these  faces 

Is  sad  beyond  belief. 
Meaner  than  the  shrill  sorrow 

Of  the  harlot  or  the  thief; 
The  gladness  of  these  faces 

Is  sadder  than  their  grief. 

Oh,  there  seems  hope  for  evil, 
Though  bloodiest  crime  befall, — 

But  life  that  hath  neither  beauty 
Nor  foulness — it  is  so  small  1 

Alas,  for  the  frozen  spirits 
That  do  not  stir  at  all ! 

They  gather  the  gold  and  raiment. 

They  buy  and  they  pay ; 
But,  ah  !  at  the  glimpse  of  their  faces 

I  tremble  and  pray, 
And  the  eye  of  my  soul  closes  quickly 

To  shut  them  away. 

Robert  Buchanan. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Tlie  Earthly  Paradise.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 
Mr.  Morris,  by  his  previously  published  book, 
"  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  placed  his  name  de- 
finitively on  the  roll  of  poets,  in  an  age  by  no  means 
poor  in  good  poetry.  The  volume  now  before  us, 
containing  the  earlier  half  of  a  work  of  far  larger 
scheme  than  the  former,  attests  still  more  strongly 
the  fertility  of  its  author's  genius,  his  independence 
and  individuality  of  manner,  and  will  be  sure  to 
extend,  as  it  certainly  will  confirm,  his  reputation. 
The  bulk  of  the  book — a  thick  octavo  of  nearly 
seven  hiuidred  pages,  to  be  followed  by  another  of 
like  proportions — may,  it  is  possible,  deter  some 
who  like  their  poems  small,  and  are  impatient  of 
whatever  cannot  be  read  through  and  be  done  with 
in  half  an  hour.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
poetic  compendiousness,  the  concentration  and 
castigation  of  style,  of  which  the  Laureate  has 
given  us  so  manj'  admirable  examples,  have  mucli 
to  recommend  them,  but  the  "Eartlily  Paradise" 
appeals  to  a  class  of  readers  willing  to  give  time 
to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  who,  when  they  have 
a  new  book  on  hand,  are  in  no  hurry  to  get 
through  with  it,  but  like  to  loiter  over  its  pages, 
putting  it  down  and  taking  it  up  again.  For  viv- 
idness and  luxuriance  in  this  kind  Mr.  Morris  may 
be  compared  with  Spenser,  rather  than  any  other 
English  poet ;  although  we  do  not  find  in  his 
work  otlier  qualities  of  Spenser,  his  moral  fervor, 
his  subtlety  and  superabundance.  Mr.  Morris's 
language  is  direct,  flowing,  and  unlabored,  uniting 
in  a  rare  degree  simplicity  with  what  we  may  call 
distinction.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  charm 
of  a  style  which  is  picturesque  without  artifice, 
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blriking  without  eiiipliasis,  various  without  ine- 
quality ;  whieli,  though  copious,  is  never  redundaut, 
and  resembles  the  pleased  loquacity  of  one  wholly 
taken  up  with  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  talk- 
ing always  about  beautiful  things.  Accepting  as 
ho  does  the  part  of  teller  of  tales,  whose  one  task 
is  to  deal  with  delightful  subjects  iu  a  delightful 
manner,  Mr.  Morris  shuts  himself  out  from  some  or 
the  most  fertile  fields  of  poetry.  He  forswears 
speculation  and  reflection,  refrains  frf)m  touching, 
whetlier  to  solve  or  to  restate,  the  questions  near- 
est the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries,  the  moral  and 
social  problems  with  which  so  much  modern  poetry 
has  occupied  itself.  In  some  prefatory  stanzas  of 
singular  melody  he  leaves  to  others  the  "slaying 
of  monsters,"  the  active  or  moral  function  of  the 
poet, — 

"  Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  mr  <1ue  time. 
Why  should  1  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  f  " — 

and  claims  for  himself,  "as  the  idle  singer  of  an 
empty  day,"  the  work  of  renewing  for  us  some  of 
the  old-world  enchantments  by  which  pleasure 
may  be  bestowed  if  pain  cannot  be  abated.  He 
thus  recahs  poetry  to  the  sphere  of  true  fine  art 
proper,  in  which  it  has  simply,  along  with  music, 
painting,  and  the  rest,  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  in  the  contemplation  of  enjoy- 
able things.  The  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  is  written 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  paganism  that  is  frankly 
afraid  of  death,  and  eager  to  make  the  most  of 
life  and  its  blessings,  foremost  among  which  it 
reckons  the  artistic  gratification  of  the  higher 
senses.  This  fear  of  death  is  allowed  to  play  a 
somewhat  oppressive  part  in  the  poem ;  not,  of 
course,  the  coward's  passion,  but  the  ever-present 
dread  of  oblivion  and  extinction  comes  continually 
forward  as  a  motive  to  action,  or  darkcner  of 
delight.  It  may,  for  some,  impair  the  charm 
of  the  book,  that  over  all  the  pleasant  places 
into  which  the  author  leads  us,  there  should 
hang  this  cloud. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  stories,  they  are 
simply  irresistibly  charming.  Nothing  can  be 
further  removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  than 
the  modesty  and  simplicity  with  which  they  are 
all  told. 

This  is  the  unpretentious  way  in  which  the 
greatest  poem  of  modern  times  is  introduced : 


"Certain  gentlemen  and  mariners  of  Norway,"  says 
the  simple  art'uiiieiil,  "  having  considered  all  that  they  had 
heard  of  the  Kartlily  Paradise,  set  sail  to  find  it,  and  alter 
many  troubles  and  the  lapse  of  many  years,  came  old  men 
to  some  westein  land,  of  wliidi  they  had  never  bef(jre 
heard  ;  there  they  died,  when  they  had  dwelt  there  certain 
years,  much  honored  of  the  strange  people." 

Of  the  twelve  poems,  which  are  all  unrivalled, 
The  Love  of  Alcestis  perhaps  contains  most  poetic 
gems. 

King  Admetus  gains  the  favor  of  the  god 
Apollo,  who  keeps  hia  flocks  for  him  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  shepherd,  and  eventually  assists  the 
king  to  win  Alcestis  to  wife. 

The  description  of  Apollo  is  one  of  which  old 
Homer  might  be  proud. 

The  God  would  sometimes  sit  beside  the  board 
moody  and  silent, 

''Or  sometimes  midst  the  hottest  of  the  mirth, 
Within  the  King's  hall  would  he  8e«ni  to  wake 


As  from  a  dream,  and  his  stringed  tortoise  take 
And  stiike  the  chords  unbidden,  till  the  hall 
Filled  with  the  glorious  sound  from  wall  to  wall. 
Trembled  and  seemed  as  it  would  melt  away, 
And  sunken  down  the  faces  weeping  lay 
That  erewhile  laughed  the  luudeot ;  only  he 
Stood  upright,  looking  forward  steadily 
With  sparkling  eyes  as  one  who  cai  not  weep, 
Until  the  storm  of  music  sank  to  sleep." 

Finally,  King  Admetus  is  sick  unto  death,  and 
receives  the  promise  of  Apollo  that  if  he  can  find 
any  one  to  die  willingly  in  his  stead,  he  may  yet 
live.  This  Alcestis  dues,  and  the  King  is  restored 
to  health,  lives  many  years,  and  is  finally  forgotten. 

"  But  Time,  who  .slays  so  many  a  memory, 
Broutrlit  hers  to  light,  the  short-lived  loving  Queen  ; 
And  her  fair  soul,  as  scent  of  flowers  unseen, 
Sweetened  the  turmoil  of  long  centuries. 
For  soon,  indeed.  Death  laid  hand  on  these. 
The  shouters  round  the  throne  upon  that  day. 
And  for  Admetus,  he,  too,  went  his  way, 
Though  if  he  died  at  all  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  either  on  the  earth  he  ceased  to  dwell, 
Or  else,  oft  born  again   bad  many  a  name. 
But  through  all  lands  of  Greece  Alcestis'  fame 
Grew  greater,  and  about  her  husband's  twined 
Lived,  "in  the  hearts  of  far-oflf  men  enshrined. 
See  I  have  told  her  tale,  though  I  know  not 
What  men  are  dwelling  now  on  that  green  spot 
Anigh  Bcebeis,  or  if  I'herK  still, 
W  ith  name  oft  changed  perchance,  adown  the  hill 
Still  shows  its  white  walls  to  the  rising  sun. 
— The  gods  at  least  remember  what  is  done." 

As  a  word-painter,  Mr.  Morris  is  unrivalled. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  of  Ultima  Thule  from  the 
Doom  of  King  Acrisius  :  — 

"  Then  o'er  its  dese 
And  on  beneath  ; 
Till,  rising  like  a  wall,  the  cliflFs  he  knew 
That  Pallas  told  him  of:  the  sun  was  high, 
But  on  the  pale  ice  shone  but  wretchedly  : 
Pale  blue  the  great  mass  was,  and  the  cold  snow  : 
Gray  tattered  moss  hung  from  its  jagged  brow. 
No  wind  was  there  at  all,  though  ever  beat 
The  leaden  tideloss  sea,  against  its  feet." 

We  lay  aside  this  Earthly  Paradise  with  infinite 
regret,  and  we  know  of  no  book  which  we  look 
for  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  forthcoming  con- 
cluding volume. 

Mr.  Morris  has  already  written  over  fifty  tliou- 
sand  lines,  and  the  concluding  volume  will  probably 
contain  twenty  thousand  more.  If  ihey  are  equal 
to  the  great  reputation  which  he  has  acquired, 
and  sliow  none  of  that  decension  which  is  almost 
always  remarked  in  very  prolific  writers,  he  has 
laid  hands  on  posterity. 

A  Book  about  Boys.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  Mr. 
Hope,  the  author  of  this  book,  and  also  of  a  book 
about  Dominies,  is  a  teacher  of  eminence  in  Eng- 
land, and  bids  fair  to  establish  no  little  reputation 
as  a  sagacious  and  honest  if  somewhat  truculent 
writer. 

Both  of  his  works  show  great  but  intensely  prac- 
tical ability  and  wide  culture,  and  we  believe  have 
met  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  If  ho 
be  not  seduced  by  that  reception,  and  refrains  from 
joining  the  army  of  "book-makers,"  we  shall  be 
happy  to  say  to  Mr.  Hope  that  he  has  done  good 
service  to  boys  in  particular  and  to  the  cause  ot 
education  in  general. 

He  understands  boys  thoroughly,  has  studied 
them  carefully  and  sympathizingly,  and  what  is 
belter  still,  appreciates  them.  Not  your  "  good 
boys,"  not  your  namby-pamby,  despicable  and  ut- 
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terly  contemptible  mother's  darlings  or  "  perfect 
little  gentlemen  "  (wliicli  tilings  are  an  abomina- 
tion), but  the  boys  who  are  joyous,  hearty  and 
boisterous,  who  run  races,  figlit  battles,  get  into 
difficulties,  and  come  home  occasionally  with  clothes 
torn  and  mud-bespattered,  who  would  much  rather 
play  a  game  of  ball  than  listen  for  an  hour  to  a 
sing-song  sermon,  and  who  laugh  at  mother's  fears 
for'their  long  tramp  through  the  snow.  These,  and 
such  only,  find  a  hearty  sympathizer  and  an  able 
and  fearless  champion. 

Mr.  Hope  commences  by  saying  that  he  believes 
in  boys.  So  do  we — we  have  always  believed  in 
boys,  and  our  experience  of  them  is  that  they  are 
not  at  all  likely  to  allow  themselves  to  be  ignored  ; 
they  are  what  may  be  considered  a  self-evident 
proposition  (shall  we  say  opposition  ?),  and  we 
also  believe  of  them  what  Mark  Twain  said  of  wo- 
men, "that  mankind  would  be  almighty  scarce 
without  them." 

Mr.  Hope  has,  unfortunately,  adopted  that  an- 
tagonistic, tit-for-tat  style  which  is  peculiarly  ex- 
asperating to  critics,  and  we  could  very  well  ex- 
cuse him  from  "  takitig  stock  "  of  his  abilities  and 
presenting  us  with  the  invoice ;  but  we  can  well 
atlbrd  to  overlook  greater  faults  than  these  when 
an  author  treats  a  new  subject  in  sucli  a  masterly, 
concise,  and  liberal  manner,  that  we  are  perfectly 
certain  we  would  have  written  the  same  thing 
at  some  future  time  had  we  not  been  anticipated. 

The  manner  in  which  he  excoriates  Mrs.  Henry- 
Wood,  and  others  of  that  type,  who  attempt  to  ven- 
tilate their  ignorance  on  other  subjects  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  paper-cover  novels,  is  enough  to 
sharpen  the  pen  of  every  fierce  critic,  and  to  awa- 
ken a  direful  impatience  as  he  suuffeth  the  battle 
afar  oS". 

We  have  treated  this  subject  briefly  and  in 
rather  a  flippant  manner,  but  really  A  Book  about 
Boj-s  is  deserving  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

Great  responsibilities  rest  upon  whoever  has 
aught  to  do  with  boys,  particularly  mothers,  and 
serious  mistakes  are  made  by  them  ;  and  surely  if 
anything  can  conduce  to  the  removal  of  these  er- 
rors, and  to  the  establishment  of  a  right  standard, 
Mr.  Hope's  book  can  and  must. 

We  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every 
parent,  and  should  like  better  still  to  see  it  mold- 
ing their  opinions  and  bearing  fruit  in  their  actions. 


Bain's  Mental  Science.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  This  work,  though  designed  and  pre- 
pared as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  high-schools 
and  colleges,  is  deserving  of  attentive  perusal  by 
students  and  thinkers  everywhere.  Compiled  by 
the  author  himself  from  a  series  of  works  which 
are  considered  the  ablest  and  most  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  science  of  psychology,  combining 
the  demonstrated  truths  of  all  his  predecessors 
with  a  method  and  generahzation  of  his  ovra, 
Bain  may  be  considered  the  Bacon  of  Metaphysics, 
and  no  one  who  would  be  conversant  with  the 
most  advanced  truths  of  Mental  Science  can  afford 
to  leave  his  works  unread. 

Educators  in  particular  will  find  this  book  of 
peculiar  usefulness. 

We  have  not  had  the  time  for  that  careful  ex- 
ammation  and  comparison  which  a  work  on  so 
abstruse  a  subject  must  necessarily  require.  We 
promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  more 


at  leisure,  but  so  far  as  our  investigations  have  ex- 
tended, we  can  certify  to  its  exceptional  value. 

A  most  lucid  and  exhaustive  history  of  the 
controversy  on  Free-will  and  Necessity,  with  co- 
pious citations  from  the  principal  authorities  from 
Plato  to  J.  S.  Mill,  wiU  be  found  in  the  concise 
chapter  on  that  subject,  and  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  in  the  book. 

Smoking  and  Drinking.  Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.  These  essays  have  already  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  were 
thence  transcribed  into  many  other  papers  and 
periodicals  all  over  the  country.  Collected  as 
they  are,  however,  in  their  present  convenient 
form,  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  cannot  fail  to 
be  largely  increased.  They  are  written  by  James 
Partou,  which  is  but  another  way  of  saj'ing  they 
are  valuable.  He  never  writes  anything  which  is 
not  valuable  ;  but  these  treatises  are  deserving  of 
especial  recognition.  We  believe  that  in  no  work 
in  the  English  language  are  these  subjects  treated 
so  exhaustively,  so  lucidly,  and  so  scientificallj'  as 
in  these  three  short  papers.  Much  evidence  of 
an  experimental  nature  is  collated  with  the  re- 
sults of  practical  experience,  and  as  much  light, 
probably,  is  throAvn  upon  the  scientific  aspects  of 
the  subject  as  our  present  knowledge,  or  rather 
our  present  ignorance,  of  Pathology  will  permit. 

If  all  drunkards,  or  even  moderate  drinkers, 
could  be  brought  to  see  alcohol  as  Mr.  Parton  sees 
it,  or  even  to  read  these  papers  understandingly, 
our  social  crusaders  w^ould  soon  find  themselves 
without  a  war-cry. 

The  Atlantic  Almanac.  Boston:  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.  of  this  city  send  us  the 
Almanac  for  1869.  It  is  fuUy  up  to  its  usual  stand- 
ard, and,  besides  the  ordinary  monthly  calendar, 
contains  much  valuable  miscellaneous  reading  mat- 
ter and  beautiful  illustrations  in  colors.  Whoever 
has  the  Almanac  for  18G8  will  not  be  likely  to 
dispense  with  this  one,  and  whoever  has  not  would 
do  well  to  invest  fifty  cents  for  it. 
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SCIENCE. 

Effects  of  the  Earthquakes. — Among  the  more 
fearful  incidents  of  the  recent  succession  of  earth- 
quakes in  South  America,  the  following  is  said  to 
have  occurred  at  Arica  :  As  the  earth  opened 
and  yawned,  there  came  up  hundreds  of  mummies, 
which  stand  in  long  lines  facing  the  sea,  every 
one  of  the  skeletons  in  perfect  preservation,  the 
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hands  doubled  up  and  supporting  the  chin,  the 
knees  drawn  up,  and  the  feet  supporting  the  tlesh- 
less  liody  I  The  spot  where  these  mummies  now 
stand  was  an  old  cemetery,  some  ninety  years 
ago,  it  is  said,  and  these  skeletons  are  doubtless 
the  fabled  lucas  and  Indians,  who  either  buried 
themselves  alive  or  were  interred  in  this  manner. 
They  correspond  exactly  to  the  old  mummies  of 
the  Incas  to  be  seen  iu  the  museum  at  Lima.  A 
Peruvian  gentleman,  who  was  in  Arica  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  says  :  '"  No  one  who  did 
not  witness  it  can  form  any  idea  of  its  horror. 
Groans  and  outcries,  falling  buildings  and  shiver- 
ed timbers,  the  air  so  filled  with  dust  and  ashes, 
so  choked  with  the  fine  dirt  of  the  adobe  build- 
ings, and  so  strong  with  an  electric  smell,  similar 
to  the  strongest  brimstone,  that  the  only  way 
people  could  breathe  or  escape  at  all  was  by 
throwing  themselves  fiat  on  the  ground  and  bury- 
ing the  face  flat  in  the  very  earth  which  groaned 
and  opened  around  them.  Parents  crying  out  for 
their  young  children ;  wives  screaming  to  their 
husbands  ;  aud  a  blinding  cloud  of  dust  and  brim- 
stone, and  the  crash  of  tumbling  houses,  the  roar 
of  the  terrible  incoming  sea,  and  the  shrieks  of 
the  wounded  dying  in  the  falling  ruins.  In 
Moqua  the  ground  opened,  aud  as  it  closed  again 
instantly  it  caught  the  ill-fated  people,  leaving 
them  partly  projected  from  the  earth."  What 
horrible  deaths  must  these  have  been  I 


A  NEW  pretender  to  the  French  throne,  and  to 
the  name  Napoleon  III.,  has  arisen  in  a  poor 
schoolmaster,  living  in  the  small  Saxon  town  of 
"Wermsdorf,  who  claims  to  be  the  legitimate  grand- 
son of  Napoleon  I.  If  his  statements  are  trust- 
worthy. Napoleon's  son,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
fell  in  love  witli  a  j'oung  Hungarian  countess, 
during  a  journey  which  he  made  in  Hungary  in 
the  year  IS'AO,  and  as  she  sternly  refused  to  be- 
come his  mistress  he  finally  resolved  to  marry  her. 
They  were  married  at  a  village  church,  near  the 
city  of  Debrezyn,  by  the  regular  village  priest ; 
this  marriage,  the  Saxon  pretender  asserts,  was 
perfectly  legitimate,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the 
laws  governing  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Louse  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  was  al- 
ready of  age  at  that  time,  so  that  no  exception 
whatever  could  be  taken  to  the  union.  How  he, 
the  heir  of  an  imperial  name  and  of  a  throne,  got 
to  Saxony  and  became  there  a  poor  schoolmaster, 
the  pretender  refuses  as  yet  to  explain.  He  only 
Bays  that  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  young  wife  a  few  days  after  the  wed- 
ding had  taken  place,  and  that  he  was  unable  to 
take  her  with  him  to  the  Court  of  Vienna.  There 
are  certain  circumstances,  above  all  things  the 
strict  surveillance  which  the  Court  of  Vienna  kept 
over  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  that  renders  the 
whole  story  of  the  pretender  somewhat  improba- 
ble; but  several  diplomats  at  the  courts  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Dresden,  before  whom  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts  Iv.s  been  laid,  have  stated  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  schoolmaster  will  succeed  in 
making  out  his  case. 


Church  Bells  and  their  Uses  in  Hawaii. — The 
natives  of  Kona,  Hawaii,  have  recently  raised  a 
new  bell  upon  a  tower,  which  thoy  have  erected, 


attached  to  one  of  their  churches  The  first  use 
wiiich  they  made  of  their  new  beU  was  to  toll 
forty-eight  funeral  strokes  iu  honor  of  the  burial 
of  some  old  conch-shells  which  had  been  blown 
for  the  past  forty-eight  years  for  the  purpose  of 
assembhng  the  people  to  church,  and  were  buried 
with  due  solemnity.  In  a  few  years  these  conch- 
shells  would  have  ranked  among  the  choicest  his- 
torical relics  of  the  natives. 

The  Geology  of  the  Ancients. — In  a  work  whicli 
deals  with  the  geological  attempts  of  the  Greeks. ' 
from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  epoch  of  Alex- 
ander, Dr.  Juhus  Schvarcz  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  : — (1)  The  Greeks  were  acquaint- 
ed with  all  four  classes  of  volcanic  action,  earth- 
quakes, thermal  springs,  solfataras,  volcanoe.s 
proper.  (2)  The  Greeks  also  observed  aud  inves- 
tigated the  phentmiena  of  alluvial  activity.  (S) 
The  changes  taking  place  in  the  organic  world 
did  not  form  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  Greeks, 
for  they  had  arrived  at  no  idea  of  a  "  gehus  "  or 
"sijecies,"  nor  even  of  the  distinctions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdonis.  The  whole  fife  of  the 
universe  appeared  to  them  as  the  life  of  an  organ- 
ism, ever  fluctuating,  without  any  such  pivots  a.s 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  our  modern 
zoological  and  botanical  classifications.  Their 
idea  of  the  origin  of  animals  was  that  genesis 
was  not  yet  finished,  but  was  going  on  in  the 
days  of  Pericles,  even  in  the  formation  of  new 
stars.  (4)  They  knew  and  understood  the  real 
organic  origin  of  fossils ;  it  was  only  iu  the  tiuio 
of  Aristotle  that  such  remains  were  attributed  to 
"peculiar  species  of  animals  living  underground.'' 
(5)  The  doctrine  of  the  gradual  degeneration  of 
mankind,  common  to  most  Greek  sages,  may  have 
originated  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  huge 
fossil  skeletons  of  Pachyderms,  discovered  iii 
Greece,  and  held  to  be  the  remains  of  men  of 
gigantic  size.  (6)  Perhaps  the  highest  idea  which 
seems  to  have  been  actually  arrived  at  by  Aris- 
tarchus  in  the  third  century  before  Christ — if  not 
at  a  far  earlier,  i.e.  Babylonian  period — was  the 
Heliocentric  idea,  that  "  those  stars  which  do  not 
err,  and  the  sun,  remain  immovably  at  rest ;  " 
and  that  "  in  the  circumference  (orbit)  of  a  ciix'le 
the  earth  is  moving  around  the  sun,  the  latter 
being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  orbit." 

Neio  Kind  of  Photograjihs. — A  species  of  toy 
photograph  has  recently  received  some  notice.  It 
is  obtained  by  coating  paper  or  glass  with  a  layer 
of  some  phosphorescent  substance,  aud  then  sensi- 
tizing and  exposing  it  to  light  in  the  usual  way. 
A  photograph  thus  taken  is  invisible  iu  daylight, 
but  in  the  dark  becomes  perceptible:  shining  with 
a  greenish  or  purplish  phosphorescent  light,  wliich 
produces  a  very  odd  aud  mysterious  eifect. 

Moncrieff  Gun  Carriage. — This  remarkable  and 
novel  arrangement  of  gun  carriage  has  just  been  [ 
tried  at  Shoeburyness,  in  presence  of  the  Ord- 
nance Select  Committee,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  principle  of  the  invention  is  that 
the  whole  momentum  of  the  recoil  of  the  gnu 
should  be  absorbed  in  lifting  a  heavy  balance 
weight,  the  gun  itself  at  the  same  time  descend- 
ing in  a  cycloidal  curve  under  protection  of  the 
parapet.  Having  descended,  the  gun  is  hold  by 
a  self-acting  pawl  uutil  it  is  loaded,  by  gunners 
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perfectly  protected  from  fire,  and  the  work  stored 
lip  in  tlie  balance  weight  during  the  recoil  is  then 
sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  firing  position,  above 
the  parapet,  its  ascent  being  regulated  by  a  fric- 
tion break.  The  exposure  of  the  gunners  when 
the  guns  are  placed  tn  harhdie  on  the  ordinary 
system,  and  the  weakening  of  the  parapets  when 
pierced  by  embrasures,  are  thus  equally  avoided, 
and  the  labor  of  training  the  gun  is  at  the  same 
time  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Captain  Moucrieff 
has  further  devised  optical  means  by  which  the 
aiming  of  the  piece  may  be  eflected  without  the 
exposure  of  a  man  to  hostile  fire. 

Bailways  for  Steep  Inclines. — Amongst  the 
modes  of  obtaining  increased  grip  or  adhesion 
to  enable  steam  power  to  be  employed  on  steep 
inchnes,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  wheels 
of  the  locomotive  or  traction  engine  should  be 
allowed  to  run  on  a  road  formed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  whilst  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  only 
run  on  the  rails.  The  tractive  force  necessary 
to  draw  a  given  load  on  rails  is  thirteen  times 
less  than  on  common  roads,  and  conversely  the 
adhesion  or  grip  of  a  given  engine  on  a  common 
road  must  be  about  tliirteen  times  greater  than 
on  rails.  M.  Larmangat  has  submitted  a  plan 
based  on  this  princii:ile  to  the  French  Emperor. 
It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  cases  where  the  ex- 
pense of  a  more  perfect  system  would  preclude 
its  adoption,  this  simple  expedient  of  a  composite 
road  may  be  useful. 

Young  Lobsitrs. — The  young  lobster,  as  soon  as 
born,  makes  away  from  its  parent,  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  leaves  the  shores  for 
deep  water,  where  it  passes  the  carhest  days  of 
its  existence  in  a  vagabond  state,  for  a  period  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  days.  During  this  time  it 
undergoes  four  different  changes  of  shell,  but  on 
the  fourth  it  loses  its  natatory  organs,  and  is 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  swim  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  falls  to  the  bottom,  where  it  has 
to  remain  for  the  future ;  according,  however,  to 
its  increase  of  size,  it  gains  courage  to  approach 
the  shore,  which  it  had  left  at  its  birth.  The 
number  of  enemies  which  assail  the  young  em- 
bryos in  the  deep  sea  is  enormous;  thousands  of 
all  kinds  offish,  molluscs,  and  Crustacea  are  pursu- 
ing it  continually  to  destroy  it.  The  very  chang- 
ing of  the  shells  causes  great  ravages  at  these 
periods,  as  the  young  lobsters  have  to  undergo  a 
crisis  which  appears  to  be  a  necessary  condition 
to  their  rapid  gTowth.  In  fact,  every  young 
lobster  loses  and  remakes  its  crusty  shell  from 
eight  to  ten  times  the  first  year,  five  to  seven  the 
second,  three  to  four  the  third,  and  from  two  to 
three  the  fourth  year.  However,  after  the  fifth 
year,  the  change  is  only  annual,  for  the  reason 
that,  were  the  changes  more  frequent,  the  shell 
would  not  last  long  enough  to  protect  the  ova 
adhering  to  the  sheU  of  the  female  during  the  six 
months  of  incubation.  The  lobster  increases 
rapidly  in  size  until  the  second  year,  and  goes  on 
increasing  more  gradually  until  the  fifth,  when  it 
begins  to  reproduce,  and  from  this  period  the 
growth  is  still  more  gradual. — Land  and  Water. 

G-reat  Glacier  of  New  Zealand. — The  Westland 
Observer  has  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  recentlj'' 
by  the  chief  officers  of  the  Geological  Department 
to  the  great  glacier  on  the  west  side  of  Mount 


Cook.  The  foot  of  the  glacier,  which  is  but  thir- 
teen miles  from  the  sea,  is  1,900  feet  wide. 
Neitlier  the  glacier  nor  the  immense  field  of  snow 
which  feeds  it  is  visible  from  the  river  until  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  when  the  stupendous 
mass  of  snow  and  ice  at  once  breaks  upon  the 
view.  Below  the  glacier  a  recent  moraine  extends 
for  several  hundred  yards,  consisting  of  debris  of 
the  rock,  twenty  feet  deep,  underlaid  by  ice  and 
snow,  through  which  considerable  streams  of 
water  run,  which  are  rendered  visible  in  round 
holes,  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  the  ice  and  by 
cracks  in  the  surface.  On  the  southern  side  there 
has  recently  been  a  great  fracture  of  the  ice  and 
breach  of  the  rock,  which  had  fallen  in  immense 
masses.  The  party  ascended  on  the  northern  side, 
where  the  snow  or  ice  formed  rounded  hills,  un- 
disturbed by  any  cracks  or  fissures.  The  glacial 
matter  is  porous,  and  presents  tolerable  footing ; 
it  is  of  a  gray  color,  full  of  small  dirt,  with  occa- 
sional stones,  fallen  from  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  great  peculiarity  of  this  glacier  is  not  only  its 
immense  size,  but  the  fact  of  its  descending  to  so 
low  a  level— 640  feet  above  the  sea  level — instead 
of  ending,  as  is  usually  the  case,  at  an  altitude  of 
some  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  close  to  the  hmit  of  per- 
petual snow,  among  Alpine  vegetation.  Here  the 
green  bush  extends  some  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  glacier,  on  the  steei^  sides  of  the  range  in 
which  the  glacier  has  cut  the  deep  narrow  gorge. 
Not  a  single  alpine  plant  rewarded  the  research 
of  the  party,  and  the  temperature  on  the  glacier 
was  scarcely  below  that  on  the  flat  beneath. 
AVitli  some  ceremony  the  party  named  it  the  Vic- 
toria Glacier.  The  height  of  the  peak  is  found  to 
be  12,362  feet. 

Palestine  Exploration. — The  following  statement 
by  Lieut.  "Warren  is  not  very  promisuig:  '-lu 
studying  the  Holy  Land  it  was  most  disappointing 
to  find  a  dearth  of  evidence  as  to  sites  of  places, 
and  the  more  the  matter  was  looked  into  the  more 
difficult  it  became.  There  were  points  which  were 
known  beyond  contradiction,  such  as  Jaffa,  Jeru- 
salem, and  others ;  but  when  details  were  sought 
there  was  the  most  conflicting  evidence.  All 
parties  agreed  tlftit  the  Temple  stood  somewhere 
in  a  rectangular  spot,  called  by  the  names  of 
Haram  and  Moriah,  and  that  the  Mount  of  Olives 
was  on  the  whole  or  part  of  a  hill  indicated  on  the 
map.  It  was  probable,  too.  that  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron  could  be  traced ;  but  about  all  other 
points  there  were  controversies ;  and  if  he  made 
use  of  biblical  names  in  speaking  of  places,  he  did 
so  because  thej-  were  generall3--received  names, 
and  not  because  they  were  estabUshed  as  such. 
The  explorers  must  be  content,  he  feared,  to  be 
baffled  and  perplexed  for  a  long  time  to  come 
before  they  could  bring  out  Jerusalem  as  it  was ; 
for,  starthng  as  it  might  appear,  they  had  not  yet 
a  single  fixed  point  from  which  to  commence. 
For  instance,  though  the  Temple  was  known  to 
be  on  a  particular  space  (the  Moriah  Area),  yet 
there  was  space  there  for  three  such  sites ;  and 
Mount  Sion  was  put  to  the  north  of  Moriah  by 
some  and  to  the  west  by  others  of  authority." 

Earthquakes  in  England. — Earthquakes,  to  a 
reader  of  history,  appear  to  have  been  very  fre- 
quent; and  statements  of  ''convulsions,"  "swal- 
lowing up,"  and  "  hiUs  removed  "  are  by  no  means 
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rare.  But  Dean  Conybeare  writes  that  there  has 
not  been  a  shock  of  earthquake  m  England  suffi- 
cient to  throw  down  a  church  tower.  The  hum- 
bier  classes  in  the  country,  as  well  as  those 
immediately  above  thera,  are  too  often  disposed  to 
attribute  many  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  earth- 
quakes. The  great  landshp  of  Dowlands  and 
Biudon,  S.  E.  Devon,  Dec.  25,  18H9,  took  place 
after  a  wet  season.  Great  slips  occurred  on  the 
Jura  and  other  places,  each  having  resulted  from 
known  causes  in  the  same  locaUty.  Deans  Buck- 
land  and  Conybeare  happened  to  be  near  at  the 
time ;  their  explanations  were  without  effect  upon 
the  assembled  wouderers.  Their  science  was 
ridiculed  ;  local  history  was  treated  as  a  fable. 

Tlie  Snoiu  ProNem  on  the  American  Pacific  Pail- 
road. — It  was  reported  last  winter  that  the  sheds 
built  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  protect 
their  track  from  the  deep  snows  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  were  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
snow  that  fell  upon  them,  and  that  some  other 
method  of  protection  would  have  to  be  devised. 
It  seems,  however,  by  a  letter  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin,  that  this  plan  of  shielding  the  track 
has  not  been  abandoned.  The  Company  are  now 
engaged  in  erecting  sheds  over  the  cuttings  and 
the  other  exposed  points.  They  are  of  heavy 
timber  framework,  with  pointed  gable  roofs,  and 
look  as  if  they  could  \vithstand  almost  any  pres- 
sure of  snow.  Nearly  forty  miles  of  the  track 
will  have  to  be  thus  covered,  and  the  quantity  of 
timber  required  will  be  enormous.  Not  less  than 
22  saw-mills,  most  of  them  worked  by  steam,  are 
run  night  and  day,  employing  nearly  2,000  men; 
and  yet  they  do  not  work  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
Company.  In  a  few  weeks  28  mills  will  be  run- 
ning. It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  no  less 
than  800,000  feet  of  lumber  to  construct  a  mile  of 
sheds.  So  great  is  the  demand,  that  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  track  is  being  rapidly  denuded 
of  its  forests. — Ex.  paper. 

The  Onion  a  Disinfectant. — According  to  the 
observations  of  an  American  writer  (J.  B.  Wolff), 
the  onion  is  a  disinfectant.  He  states  that  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  he  was  m  charge  of  100  men  on 
shipboard,  with  the  cholera  raging  among  them. 
They  had  onions,  which  a  number  of  the  men  ate 
freely,  and  those  who  did  so  were  soon  attacked, 
and  nearly  all  died.  As  soon  as  this  discovery 
was  made  their  use  was  forbidden.  After  mature 
reflection,  Mr.  WoUf  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
onions  should  never  be  eaten  during  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemics,  for  the  reason  that  they  absorb 
the  virus,  and  communicate  the  disease ;  and  that 
the  proper  use  for  them  is  sliced  and  placed  in 
the  sick-room,  and  replaced  with  fresh  ones  every 
few  hours.  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  he  ob- 
serves, attested  by  hisown  personal  knowledge, 
that  onions  will  extract  the  poison  of  snakes. 
Some  kinds  of  mud  will  do  the  same.  After 
maintaining  the  foregoing  opinion  for  eighteen 
years,  he  remarks:  "I  have  found  tlie  following 
well  attested :  Onions  placed  in  the  room  where 
there  is  small-pox  will  blister  and  decompose  with 
great  rapidity ;  not  only  so,  but  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  i  think  as  a  disinfectant 
thoy  have  no  equal,  when  properly  used;  but 
keep  thera  out  of  the  stomach." 

Color  of  the  Clouds. — The  varied  colors  which 


the  clouds  assume  at  various  times,  especially 
sunrise  and  sunset,  are  explained  by  Mr.  Sorley 
on  the  principle  that  the  clear,  transparent  vapor 
of  water  absorbs  more  of  the  red  rays  of  hght 
than  of  any  other,  while  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  offer  more  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  blue  rays.  At  sunrise  and  sunset  the  light 
of  the  sun  has  to  pass  through  about  200  miles  oi 
atmosphere  Avithin  a  mile  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  illuminate  a  cloud  a  mile  from 
the  pround.  In  passing  through  this  great  thick- 
ness the  blue  rays  are  absorbed  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  red,  and  much  of  the  yellow 
is  also  removed.  Hence  clouds  thus  Ulumiuated 
are  red.  When  the  sun  is  higher  above  the 
horizon,  the  yellow  hght  passes  more  readily,  and 
the  clouds  become  orange,  then  yellow,  and  finally 
white.  Clouds  in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  or  at 
different  elevations,  often  show  these  various 
colors  at  the  same  time. 

The  Italian  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes 
that  the  railway  over  Mont  Cenis  makes  steady 
progress  in  public  esteem,  that  the  trains  liU  well, 
keep  time  admirably,  and  bid  fair,  now  that  peo- 
ple are  getting  over  their  groundless  fears,  to 
supersede  all  other  modes  of  carriage. 

A  scheme  is  proposed  for  constructing  a  tunnel 
under  the  Irish  Sea  between  the  North  Coast  of 
Antrim  and  the  opposite  point  of  Mull  of  Can- 
tyre,  the  object  being  to  bring  the  chief  commer- 
cial centres  of  Ulster  into  speedy  communication 
with  Glasgow.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  under- 
taking is  set  down  at  £3,150,000. 
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Life  Insurance  and  Banking. —  The  New  National 
Life. — "Is  the  thiug  to  be  done?"  is  the  first 
question.  If  yes,  then  "  how  to  do  it "  is  the 
next.  To  do  the  right  thiug  is  always  well ;  but 
to  do  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
way,  and  in  the  very  best  right  way,  is  better.  We 
talk  of  insuring  our  lives,  but  we  don't.  The  great 
mystery  of  life— its  beginuing  and  its  ending — will 
never  be  less  a  mystery  thau  it  now  is.  But  we 
insure  not  our  lives,  but  our  fortunes — not  uncer- 
tain years,  but  certain  money.  We  are  well  and 
prosperous  to-day,  but  who  knows  of  to-morrow  ? 
Wife  and  little  ones  are  happy  in  abundance  while 
we  live ;  but  when  the  one  great  grief  comes  to 
them,  let  us  not  make  it  doubly  bitter  by  adding 
poverty  to  desolation.  What  a  duly  it  is,  and  how 
delightful,  to  save  something  of  our  earnings  or  to 
spare  something  more  of  our  abundance  to  insure 
comfort  and  a  home  to  the  loved  ones.  It  is  not 
only  insurance,  but  \i  is,  investment — it  is  banking; 
it  is  lending  money,  year  by  year,  and  little  by  little, 
on  bond  and  mortgage,  tliat  will  roll  up  a  hand- 
some principal  to  be  paid  to  us  when  we  are  old, 
or  to  our  fan)ilies  to-morrow,  if,  perchance,  the 
"silver  cord  should  be  sundered  or  the  bowl  bo 
broken  at  the  fountain."  Who  wouldn't  do  it? 
There  is  no  young  man  of  twenty-one  who  cannot 
spare  $1:3.25  a  year  to  secure  $1,000,  and  no  father 
of  thirty  who  could  so  wisely  appropriate  $165.50 
a  year  to  secure  $10,000  to  those  to  whom  the  ac- 
cidents of  business  may  leave  nothing  else.  But 
Brother  .Forethought,  at  thirty-five,  says  :   "  I  am 
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making  money  now,  but  at  firt3'-five  I  n-ay  e  on 
the  shady  side  of  fortune  as  well  as  years,  and 
.*20.000  then  will  give  me  a  handsome  farm  and 
all  the  independence  of  a  millionnaire.  What  will  it 
cost?  Why  an  annual  payment  of  only  $771.00, 
which  also  secures  the  $20,000  at  any  moment  the 
grim  messenger  may  come.  But  if  Brother  Fore- 
thought is  saiistiedthat  he  can  provide  for  his  home 
and  its  treasures  while  he  lives,  yet  would  still 
have  tender  cure  for  h'S  household  when  no  Fore- 
thought can  help  them,  he  may  paj'  $528.00  a  year, 
and  his  family  will  receive  S-^^.OOO  at  his  decease, 
and  also  a  return  of  every  dollar  of  Ihe  premium  that 
has  been  paid.  This  large  sura  will  be  secured 
without  any  cost  except  the  loss  of  interest  on  the 
yearl}'  paj-menls  of  $528. 

But — continuing  in  the  family — let  us  take 
another  case.  Brother  Rapid  has  more  dash,  takes 
larger  risks,  and  sometimes  makes  more  money 
tlian  Brother  Forethought,  but,  calmly  thinkii:g  the 
matter  over,  he  admits  that  his  brilliant  plans  may 
come  to  grief  some  day, — that  his  ready  wits  may 
be  dulled,  and  age  may  bring  want  and  dependence 
in  addition  to  all  its  other  cares.  He  thinks  $1,000 
a  year  would  make  him  comfortable,  and  an  an- 
nual payment  of  .$516,  tor  twenty  years,  secures  it, 
and  a.so  $10,000  besides  on  tlie  day  of  his  de- 
cease, if  it  comes  to-morrow. 

We  have  indicated  above  only  a  few  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Life  Insurance,  or  rather 
Life  Investments,  as  we  have  found  them  stated 
m  the  tables  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. To  any  necessary  extent  such  a  company 
is  better  than  a  Savings  Bank.  It  may  not  only 
secure  a  moderate  profit  noii\  but  what  is  better, 
a  moderate  fortune  in  the  future. 

But  we  have  spoken  of  insurance  as  hanking, 
and  it  has  become  a  most  important  form  of  it.  The 
business  of  some  insurance  companies  is  now  larger 
than  that  of  the  largest  bauks.  The  sums  insured 
become  immense  Risks  amount  to  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  investments  in  bonds  and  mortgages 
to  tens  of  millions.  The  highest  financial  sagacity  and 
experience  are  required  to  conduct  these  vast  mon- 
eyed operations.  Even  honest  errors  in  judgment 
would  not  only  break  the  fortunes  but  the  hearts 
of  multitudes.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
any  good  life  insurance  company.  May  they  all 
be  blessed  according  to  their  deserts ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  see  another  good  and  great  one  in  the  field, 
with  men  of  well-known  wealth  and  ability  at  the 
head  of  it.  To  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  all  over  the  coimtry,  Congress  chartered  it, 
and  it  is  called  "  The  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  the  United  States  of  America."  Jay 
Cooke  and  his  partners  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, and  C.  H.  Clark,  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  their  friends,  have 
invested  a  million  dollars  as  a  capital  "  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure."  The  officers  will  bring 
their  successful  business  experience  and  mature 
iudijment  to  bear  upon  this  INSURANCE  DE- 
PARTMKXT  OF  BANKING,  and  men  who  have 
managed  their  previous  business  so  well  will  be 
certain  to  apply  the  same  principles  with  equal 
success  in  a  new  but  similar  field.  In  Mutual  Life 
companies,  it  is  supposed  that  the  accumulated 
premiums  furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
policy-holder,  but  the  National  Life  adds  a  million 
dollars  of  capital,  and  offers   some  peculiarly  fa- 


vorable inducements.  Instead  of  the  expectation 
of  future  dividends,  it  makes  a  large  present  re- 
duction of  rales,  so  that  the  smallest  sum  of  money 
may  secure  the  largest  possible  amount  of  insu- 
rance. We  can  see  no  reason  why  this  new  Com- 
pany is  not  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  public 
confidence. 

Bull-Fights  Introduced  into  France. — The  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  wishing  to  civilize  his  people, 
has  introduced  bull-fights  into  France.  A  grat.d 
spectacle  of  the  kind  was  given  recently  at  Havre, 
at  which  twelve  bulls,  tortured  with  burning  darts 
and  spear-thrusts,  but  with  horns  covered  with 
india-rubber  balls,  were  encouraged  to  rush  at 
'•matadors,"  "picadors,"  "  chulos,"  and  the  rest 
of  the  performers  for  whom  civilized  Europe  has 
not  even  names.  Bloodshed  was  carefull v  avoided, 
the  only  attractions  being  torture  to  the  beasts  and 
risk  of  life  to  the  men  ;  but  all  the  correspondents 
report  that  afier  a  bull  or  two  had  been  led  away, 
the  spectators  began  to  hunger  for  slaughter.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  Emperor  intends  to  rein- 
troduce combats  of  gladiators,  as  that  might  involve 
a  loss  of  subjects  who  would  make  good  soldiers. 

77ie  Fmeral  of  King  Theodoras.— The  body  of 
King  Theodores  had  been  removed  to  the  hut  of  the 
Italian  Pietro,  in  the  compound  of  the  Engjlish  cap- 
tives, and  handed  over  to  the  priests.  Dr.  Lums- 
daiue  examined  the  wound  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  it  was  self-inflicted,  and  the  body  was  then 
wrapped  first  in  a  fine  cotton  cloth,  then  in  a  rich 
gold  and  silken  kinkob,  and  lastly  in  a  coarse  cloth. 
A  grave  was  dug  in  the  outer  cloister  of  the  church, 
but  the  tools  were  inefficient,  the  ground  was  hard, 
and  it  was  very  shallow.  All  the  chiefs  had  per- 
mission to  attend  their  old  master  to  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, but  only  a  very  few  came,  and  the  body 
was  carried  on  an  old  bedstead  from  the  hut  to  the 
church.  Thei  e  was  a  small  guard  of  the  33d  to 
keep  order,  but  no  honors  whatever  were  showa 
by  the  English  to  their  brave  enemy,  and  his  body 
was  placed  in  the  grave,  the  stones  were  filled  in, 
and  the  surface  strewn  with  straw,  without  any 
ceremony.  Afterwards  the  priests  muttered  some 
prayers  while  the  \'qw  mourners  stood  round  them. 
It  was  a  bleak,  chilly  afternoon,  and  an  hour  or 
two  before,  a  hail-storm  had  swept  over  the  for- 
tress.— Maanillan. 

Hair-vMshes. — It  is  only  right  to  refer  to  a 
source  of  possible  disease  which  is  peculiarly  wide- 
spread just  now,  and  against  which  the  public 
should  be  cautioned.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  quite  a  rage  for  the  use  of  hair  "  washes  "  or 
"  restorers,"  which,  whilst  the  charge  of  their  being 
"dyes"  is  indignantly  repudiated,  yet  in  a  short 
time  "  restore"  the  color  of  the  hair.  The  active 
agent  in  these  washes  is,  of  course,  lead.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  probably,  a  moderate  use  of  such 
a  lotion  would  be  unattended  wiih  mischief;  but 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  palsy  has  been  known 
to  be  produced  by  the  long-continued  use  of  cos- 
metics containing  lead.  But  of  the  thousands  of 
persons  who  are  now  applying  lead  to  their  scalps, 
there  will  doubtless  be  some  with  an  extreme 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  these 
will  certainly  run  no  inconsiderable  risk  of  finding 
the  "  restoration'  of  their  hair  attended  by  loss  of 
power  in  their  wrists. — Lancet. 
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A  Singular  Phenomenon. — One  of  the  strangest 
phenomena  ever  witnessed  has  occurred  along  the 
shore  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  towns  of  Sodus  and 
Williamson.  For  three  weeks  previous  to  last 
Erlday,  the  water  of  the  lake  has  been  unusually 
warm — so  warm,  indeed,  that  vei'y  many  persons 
resorted  thither  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  re- 
maining in  the  water  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time 
without  experiencing  sensations  of  cliilliness.  On 
Friday,  however,  a  sudden  change  occurred — the 
temperature  of  the  water  falling  nearly  twenty 
degrees  within  three  hours.  And  now  comes  the 
strangest  part  of  the  story.  The  fish,  great  and 
small,  as  the  cold  increased,  seemed  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  get  ashore,  and  came  leaping  and 
tumbling  against  the  banks  in  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. Large  quantities  vfere  taken  with  spears 
and  nets,  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  lined 
with  dead  fish.  Whether  the  fish  were  benumbed 
by  the  increasing  coldness,  and  instinctively 
sought  the  shore,  where  the  water  was  of  less 
depth,  let  the  naturalist  say;  we  will  not  pretend 
to  explain.  The  water  of  Lake  Ontario  is  now 
colder  by  several  degrees  than  it  has  been  for  se- 
veral years  at  this  season,  and  naturally  excites 
considerable  comment  and  discussion. — Lyons  Re- 
publican. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. — The 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  consists  of  four  arch- 
bishops, whose  sees  are  in  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Tuam,  and  twentj^-four  bishops.  The  bishops 
are  nominated  bj^  the  Pope,  generally  out  of  a  list 
of  names  submitted  to  him  by  the  bishops  of  the 
province  and  the  clergy  of  the  vacant  diocese.  In 
case  of  expected  incapacity  from  age  or  infirmity, 
the  bishop  names  a  coadjutor,  who  is  usually  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope.  Every  diocese  has  a  dean 
and  an  Archdeacon,  the  former  appointed  by  the 
Cardinal  Protector  at  Rome,  the  latter  by  the 
bishop  ;  but  these  dignities  are  witliout  jurisdiction 
or  emolument.  The  whole  of  the  clergy  are  sup- 
ported solely  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
their  fiocks.  The  Episcopal  emoluments  ari.se 
from  the  parish  in  which  the  bishop  officiates, 
from  marriage  licenses,  and  from  thecathedraticum, 
an  annual  sum  varying  from  £2  to  £10,  paid  by 
each  incumbent  in  the  diocese.  The  2,425  civil 
parishes  in  Ireland  are  amalgamated  into  1,070 
ecclesiastical  parishes  or  unions,  being  440  livings 
less  than  in  the  Established  Church.  The  paro- 
chial clergy  are  nominated  exclusively  hy  the 
bishop.  The  number  of  priests  in  Ireland  in 
1854,  was  2,291,  of  whom  1,222  were  educated  at 
Maynooth  College.  Their  incomes  arise  from  fees 
on  marriages,  baptisms,  and  deaths,  on  Easter 
and  Christmas  dues,  and  from  incidental  voluntary 
contributions,  either  in  money  or  labor.  All  the 
places  of  public  worship  are  built  by  subscriptions, 
legacies,  and  collections.  There  are  numerous 
monasteries  and  convents;  the  latter  are  supported 
partly  by  sums,  usually  from  £3iiO  to  £500,  paid 
by  those  who  take  tlie  vows  in  them,  and  partly 
by  the  fees  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of 
respectable  Roman  Catholics.  The  friars  and 
nuns  also  devote  themselves  to  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  poor.  Candidates  for  cleri- 
cal ordination,  formerly  under  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  their  education  in  continental  colleges, 
are  now  educated  at  home.  The  principal  clerical 
colleges,    are   the   Royal   College  of  St.   Patrick, 


Maynooth,  supported  by  diocesan  burses,  legacies, 
grants  of  public  moneys,  and  by  pensions  frotn  the 
students  ;  the  Catholic  University,  Dublin ;  the 
Colleges  of  St.  Patrick,  Carlow,  St.  Jarlath,  Tuam, 
All  Hallows,  and  Clouliffe,  near  Dublin,  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

There  is  noiu  at  St.  Petersburg  the  richest 
Chinese  hbrary  in  the  world.  It  consists  of 
11,607  volumes,  1,168  wood  engravings,  and  276 
manuscripts.  The  books  are  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, and  among  them  there  are  several  rare 
works,  one  or  two  of  which  are  unique,  there 
being  no  copies  of  them  in  even  the  largest  libra- 
ries in  China.  The  library  was  collected  by  M. 
Skatchofi",  now  Consul-General  in  Pekin,  during  a 
residence  of  fifteen  years  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Recently  M.  Skatchoff  offered  to  sell  it  for  l,4O0/. 
to  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  both  in- 
stitutions were  compelled  to  decline  the  offer  for 
want  of  funds. 

The  Future  of  Chemistry. — In  the  course  of  an 
address  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Sir  James  Simpson  gave  a  splen- 
did sketch  of  the  future  of  chemistry,  and  in- 
deed of  most  of  the  sciences.  "There  may  come 
a  time,"  he  said,  "when  our  patients  will  be 
asked  to  breathe  or  inspire  most  of  their  drugs, 
instead  of  swallowing  them;  or  at  least  when 
those  drugs  will  be  changed  into  pleasant  beve- 
rages, instead  of  disgusting  draughts  and  pow- 
ders, boluses,  and  pills." 

Sagacity  of  WasjJs^ — Mr.  Louis  Winters,  a 
sculptor  and  mason  of  Stoke  Newington,  has  at 
present  an  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  his 
house.  About  two  months  ago  he  observed,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Kew,  a  small  wasp's 
nest.  This  he  carefully  secured,  after  stui^efyhig 
the  insects  by  the  fumes  of  wetted  gunpowder. 
Removing  the  nest,  then  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  apple,  to  his  house,  he  placed  it  in  a  glass 
case  inside  the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  through 
which  he  bored  a  small  hole  for  ingress  and  egress, 
and  carved  the  figure  of  a  beehive  on  the  outside. 
The  wasps  took  kindly  to  their  new  abode,  es^ie- 
cially  as  several  gardens  and  nurseries  adjoin  the 
house.  They  have  subsequently  increased  won- 
derfidly  in  numbers,  and  have  enlarged  the  nest 
until  it  is  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  present  number  of  wasps  must  be 
at  least  several  thousands.  The  glass  case,  which 
is  usually  covered  and  darkened,  permits  the  un- 
flagging diligence  of  the  little  architects  to  be 
closely  watched.  But  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  community  within  is  their  persistent  and 
systematic  attention  to  ventilation.  In  this  re- 
spect they  are  a  model  to  human  householders. 
During  the  recent  hot  weather  from  four  to  six 
wasps  were  continually  stationed  at  the  hole  of 
egress,  and  whilst  leaving  space  for  entrance  or 
exit,  created  a  steady  current  of  fresh  air  by  the 
exceedingly  rapid  motion  of  their  wings.  After  a 
long  course  of  this  vigorous  exercise,  the  ventila- 
tors were  relieved  by  other  wasps.  During  the 
cooler  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  only  two 
wasps  at  a  time  have  been  usually  thus  engaged. 
The  utmost  harmonj'-  and  industry  appear  to 
pervade  this  strange  and  crowded  establishment  of 
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interesting  Init  much-maligned  little  creatures. — 
Christian  Times. 

New  Woiulers  in  Prepo.ration. — Once  more  the 
engineers  are  at  work  persuading  the  world  that 
noithing  is  impossible.  Three  huge  projects  are 
hefore  us — the  long-discussed  scheme  of  a  sub- 
channel railway;  another  of  a  tunnel  from  Port- 
patrick,  in  "Wigtownshire,  to  Donaghadee  in 
Ulster ;  and  a  third,  for  opening  a  road  beneath 
the  waves,  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  between  the 
two  Quecnsfcrries.  There  is  considerable  daring 
in  all  these  ideas,  but  most  of  all,  of  course,  in  the 
first.  Men  have  dreamed  of  it,  literally,  for  ages ; 
but  the  notion  makes  progress.  It  was  once 
scouted  as  impracticable ;  it  is  now  doubted  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  tremendous  expenditure 
which  every  one  except  the  enthusiastic  proposers 
foresee.  In  fact,  in  our  generation,  which  beholds 
the  Suez  Canal  deepening  dail3%  whatever  its 
future  fortunes  may  be,  sees  a  railway  carried 
over  the  ^yps,  and  watches  while  Mount  Ceuis  is 
being  bored  through  its  centre,  physical  obstacles 
appear  less  formidable  than  they  did  to  the  engi- 
neers of  even  a  few  years  ago.  The  plan  laid 
down  is  to  strike  off  from  an  existing  line  at 
Lydd — that  once  flourishing  port  of  Kent,  ruined 
by  shingle,  and  now  only  a  village — and  dip  under 
the  sea.by  easy  gradients,  at  the  bold  headland 
of  Dungeuess,  excavating  thence,  with  pauses  for 
the  fixing  of  shafts,  to  Cape  Gris  Nez,  near  Calais, 
a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles.  The  fascination 
of  the  thought  consists  in  the  obstacles  to  its 
practical  development. 

Fall  of  a  Mountaia. — A  Whole  Village  De- 
stroyed.— The  hill  of  Antelao,  which  hangs  over 
several  villages  of  Cadore,  and  was  always  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  villagers,  gave  way  on  the 
evening  of  the  2Tth  July,  when  several  of  the 
inhabitants  had  retired  to  rest.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  melted  the 
snow  on  the  mountain,  aud  that  the  water  washed 
away  the  small  support  of  the  masses  of  over- 
hanging rock.  In  a  brief  space  eleven  persons 
were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and 
more  than  sixty  families  rendered  homeless. 

Antipodean  Poetry. — It  may  be  amusing  to 
give  the  following  passage  from  a  paper  which 
circulates  only  amongst  the  clergy  aud  educated 
classes  in  Australia : 

"  Australians,  we  have  a  weight  to  bear, — 
That  ill  this  land  of  gold 
An  act  most  foul,  most  terrible, 
It  makes  your  blood  run  cold, 
To  think  that  our  beloved  Prince, 

So  gentle,  good,  and  kind. 
Should  in  the  act  of  benevolence 
Be  shot  behind." 

Court  Journal. 

Recent  Excavations  at  Cassaro,  in  Sicily,  have 
disclosed  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been  a 
very  extensive  Syracnsan  colony.  The  external 
wall,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  traced, 
was  nearly  7  ft.  thick,  and  G,()00  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. The  town  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  four  quarters,  in  one  of  which  the  vestiges 
of  a  fine  temple  have  been  discovered. 

The  Legion  of  Honor. — In  the  course  of  a  discus- 
sion in  the  French  Legislative  body  on  some  of  the 
estimates  for  special  services  of  tlie  War  Depart- 


ment, a  member,  the  Count  de  la  Tour,  drew  at- 
tention to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  co.st  of  the  institution  was  in  1858 
4.107, 900f.  ;  within  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
reached  18,425,00(if:  *  The  difference  arises  from 
the  pen.sions  granted  to  the  recipients  of  tlie  mili- 
tary medal  created  since  that  time  by  the  present 
Emperor,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  belonging  to  the  army.  M.  de  la  Tour  cal- 
culates that  the  medallists  of  the  army  are  4(),0u0, 
and  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  34,000, 
of  whom  3,7(10  are  officers  and  900  commanders, 
and  if  the  civilians  decorated  with  the  order  be 
added  the  number  of  Legionaries  is  63.000.  M. 
de  la  Tour  suggests  that  the  regulation  adopted 
by  the  Government  in  1852,  but  which  has  not 
been  observed,  should  be  enforced — namely,  that 
the  nominations  should  be  restricted,  and  that  no 
one  should  in  future  be  decorated  except  when 
there  are  two  vacancies  by  death  or  degrada- 
tion. 

A  Revolution  in  Fa.vhion. — The  empire  of  short 
dresses  in  Paris  has  been  established  by  sacrifices 
worthy  of  the  great  principles  it  represents.  The 
adherents  to  the  new  order  of  things  were  so 
numerous  that  the  Court  dressmaker  could  hardly 
find  time  to  make  them  all  fit  to  appear  at  the 
ball  of  Mdme.  de  Pourtales,  the  other  night,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  coronation  festival.  Tlie 
Duchess  de  Castries  did  not  receive  lier  dress  till 
one  in  the  morning,  and  another  lady  had  to  wait 
till  half-past  two.  This  did  not,  however,  make 
tiiem  too  late  for  the  ball,  for  the  last  cotillon  was 
danced  at  five  a.m. 

Mr.  Longfellow  left  on  Friday  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Tennyson.  Subsequently 
he  will  proceed  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  he  is 
expected  to  return  to  London  in  the  May  of  next 
year. 

Italian  Ministers  of  State. — No  country  runs 
through  her  supply  of  public  men  quicker  than 
Italy.  During  20  years  she  has  used  up  19  prime 
ministers,  of  whom  four — namely,  Cavour,  La 
Marmora,  Ricasoli,  and  Raltazzi  were  twice  in 
office.  The  consumption  in  the  other  departments 
has  been  in  proportion.  During  the  period  refer- 
red to  Rattazzi  has  been  minister  eight  times, 
Cavour  six  times.  La  Marmora  five.  Ricasoli  rour, 
Boucompagni.  Visconti-Venosta.  Debrario,  Jaun, 
Paleocassa,  Petitti,  and  Delia  Rovere  twice  or 
three  times  each. 

Remarkable  Restoration  of  Sif/ht. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  a 
charity  called  the  "Jewish  Blind  "  a  remarkable 
case  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  president, 
Sir  Benjamin  Phillips.  A  woman  (stone  blind) 
has  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension  for  about  eight 
years.  During  a  heavy  storm  that  prevailed  some 
weeks  since  she  became  suddenly  aware,  as  she 
expressed  it,  of  "a  glimmer  of  light,''  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  her  vision  has  improved 
daily ;  perfect  eyesight  is  now  restored  to  her. 
The  poor  woman  expresses  herself  as  having  been 
"greatly  shocked"  at  the  thunder  and  lightning. 

A  few  days  back,  just  as  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press had  left  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  in  which  they  usually  sit,  an  iuv 
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menso  ehaudelier   suspended  from  the  ceiling  fell 
with  such  force  as  to  break  in  the  flooring. 

The  Emperor  and  two  friends  were  driving  on 
Monday  in  Fontainebleau  forest,  and  saw  an  old 
woman  and  her  doukey-cartiipset.  The  Emperor 
jumped  down,  put  on  the  wheel,  put  the  old 
woman  in  the  cart,  and  gave  her  100  fr.  to  buy 
grease  for  the  wheels. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mull  Gazette  fur- 
uislies  the fbllowiijg  theatrical  statistics; 

"  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain 
166  theatres,  33  of  which  are  in  London,  6  are  in 
Liverpool  and  3  in  Glasgow,  as  well  as  14  circuses 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  metro- 
poHtau  theatres  8  have  been  totally  destroyed  by 
lire  duriiig  the  past  27  years,  namely,  Astley's, 
the  Garrick  Theatre,  Leman  street,  "Whitechapel, 
the  Olympic,  Pavilion,  Covent  Garden,  Surrey, 
Standard,  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  During  the 
past  year  122  new  pieces  were  produced  at  the 
London  theatres,  and  21  Christinas  burlesques 
and  pantomimes.  The  drama  of  'Megs's  Diver- 
sion,' by  Mr.  H.  T.  Craven,  had  a  run  of  330  suc- 
cessive nights;  and  on  the  22d  of  November  Mr, 
P.  C.  Burnand's  burlesque  of  'Black-eyed  Susan' 
reached  the  300ih  night  of  performance.  •  The 
Flying  Scud'  was  performed  for  200  nights,  and 
the  drama  of  '  The  Great  City,'  as  well  as  the  farce 
of  '  My  Turn  Xext,'  each  ran  for  100  nights.  There 
are  40  music  halls  in  London,  and  the  artists  there- 
of comprise  171  sentimental  singers,  170  comic 
singers,  12  Irish  comic,  and  117  serio-comic  per- 
formers. There  are  also  75  comic  duetists,  101 
parties  of  so-called  '  negro  delineators,'  43  single, 
duetto,  or  troupes  of  dancers,  108  single  or  associ- 
ated gymnasts  and  acrobats,  10  jugglers,  balancers, 
&c.,  6  dog  and  monkey  troupes,  9  cotnic  trios 
quartets,  ballet  companies,  &c.,  and  16  wizards  and 
ventriloquists." 

Aloes  to  Destroy  Bugs. — A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Cottage  Gardener  recommends  bitter  aloes 
to  destroy  the  aphis  and  other  insects.  The  re- 
ceipt is,  to  mix  half  an  ounce  of  aloes  with  a  gal- 
lon of  warm  water,  and  apply  it  to  the  infected 
plants,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  watering  can,  and 
he  says,  "  before  half  an  hour  you  will  have  clean 
plants."  The  correspondent  states  that  he  gave 
this  apphcation  to  his  rose  trees  and  cucumber  plants 
last  season,  and  it  not  only  cleansed  the  plants  at 
the  time,  but  there  was  not  one  in  all  the  season  af- 
ter; and  it  does  not  injure  foliage  in  the  lea.st.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  a  solution  of  aloes  is  fatal  to 
the  common  bed-bug.  As  it  is  a  cheap  drug,  we 
recommend  its  trial  by  our  readers. 

Bad  Breath. — If  when  the  face  is  brought  near 
another's  the  lips  are  kept  firmly  clo.sed  there  is  no 
bad  breath,  that  which  comes  from  the  nose  being 
not  perceptibly  disagreeable. 

Much  of  the  disagreeable  odor  of  a  late  meal 
may  be  avoided  if  the  teeth  and  mouth  are  well 
rinsed  with  warm  water,  and  the  tooth-bru.sh  is 
passed  across  the  back  part  of  the  tongue. 

In  some  persons,  a  fetor  of  breath  and  of  the 
feet  alternate.  In  others,  both  are  present  at  the 
same  time. 

A  fetid  effluvia  arises  nsnally.  if  not  always, 
from  three  causes;  first,  it  is  hereditar}',  being  con- 
nected with  a  scrofulous  taint;  second,  it 


from  a  want  of  personal  cleanliness;  third,  it  at- 
tends a  disordered  stomach.  The  second  and  third 
suggest  their  own  remedies.  The  first  is  a  grievous 
and  mortifying  misfortune  to  all  sensitive  minds,' 
but  it  may  be  remedied  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, by  persistent  habits  of  strict  personal  cleanli- 
ness, by  large  out-door  activities,  personal  regular- 
ities, and  the  temperate  use  of  plain  su'ostantial 
food,  carefully  avoiding  all  gross  and  rancid  articles 
of  diet,  suet,  cheese,  pies,  puddings,  smoked  and 
fried  meats,  fish  and  the  like,  usin?  often  and 
efficiently  the  vapor  or  warm  bath,  with  soap  and 
plentiful  friction. — HalVs  Journal  of  Health. 

Anecdote  of  Daniel  Webster. — During  one  of  the 
college  vacations,  he  and  his  brother  returned  to 
their  father's,  in  Salisbury.  Thinking  he  had  a 
right  to  some  return  for  the  money  he  had  expended 
on  their  education,  the  father  put  scjthes  into  their 
hands  and  ordered  them  to  mow.  Daniel  made  a 
few  sweeps,  and  then  resting  his  scythe,  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  brow.  His  father  said,  "What's 
the  matter,  Dan  ?  "  "  My  scj-the  don't  hang  right, 
sir,"  he  answered.  His  father  fixed  it,  and  Dan 
went  to  work  again,  but  wiih  no  better  success. 
Some'ihing  was  the  matter  with  his  scythe — and 
then  it  was  again  tinkered — but  it  was  not  long 
before  it  wanted  fixing  again,  and  the  father  said 
in  a  pet,  "  Well,  hang  it  to  suit  yourself."  Daniel 
with  great  composure  hung  it  on  the  next  tree; 
and  putting  on  a  grave  countenance,  said,  "  It 
hangs  very  well  now;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied." 

"  TJie  Germans  boast  of  being  a  scientific  people. 
Shall  Germany  lag  behind  Sweden  and  France  in 
carrying  out  the  greatest  exploit  that  remains  to 
be  effected  in  the  exploration  of  the  earth  ?  With 
tlie  view  of  inducing  the  advance  of  Germany  in 
this  matter,  I  have  contracted  an  amount  of  debt  — 
to  me  considerable — and  have  equipped  a  German 
Arctic  expedition,  which  %vill  put  to  sea  from 
Bergen,  in  sixty  degrees  north  longitude,  on  the 
25th  inst.  [Telegrams  announcing  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  have  already  been  published.]  This 
is  the  first  naval  enterprise  of  the  kind  originating 
in  Germany,  and  it  has  been  a  gratification  to  me 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  a  work 
which,  with  God's  help,  will  once  more  show  that 
Germans  are  able  to  do  great  things  with  small 
means,  and  that  German  sailors  are  efficient  and 
able,  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations. 

"  Germany  has  long  been  anxious  to  achieve  by 
sea  famous  deeds  commanding  respect,  and  while 
1  hereby  announce  the  accomplished  fact  of  a  Ger- 
man Arctic  expedition,  I  appeal  with  confidence 
to  the  German  people  for  its  kind  sympathy  and 
support.  The  subscriptions  for  the  fleet  and  the 
naval  estimates  of  the  North  German  Confederation 
have  shown  the  readiness  of  Germany  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  maritime  department.  Austria  is 
sending  out  a  new  expedition  to  Eastern  Asia. 
Our  brave  sailors  thirst  for  action,  ai;d  nothing  is 
wanting  but  the  will  of  tlie  nation  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  their  desire.  The  assent  and  support 
already  shown  from  all  sides  to  this  German  enter- 
prise by  sea  prove  that  it  is  wished  to  have  it  ener- 
getically carried  on',  and  to  recognize  the  duty  of 
addressing  this  appeal  to  a  nation  always  prompt 
to  help,  in  order  to  request  both  its  moral  and  ma- 
terial support." 
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